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Signs  of  advauces  iii  material  prosperity 
:ind  of  a  great  increase  iu  the  means  of  social 
jirogress  had  not  been  wanting  during  the 
|)eriod  wliich  we  liave  been  considering;  and 
the  session  of  1853  opened  with  excellent 
prosi>ects  for  the  country.  Telegraphic  com- 
munications were  being  adopted,  not  only 
between  distant  ]iarts  of  Great  Britain,  but 
between  England  and  other  nations.  A  sub- 
marine electric  telegraph  already  united  us 
with  France,  and  a  system  of  international 
copyright  had  been  airanged  between  the  two 
countries.  Tlie  construction  of  railways  in 
tlie  United  Kingdom  had  lieeu  going  on  at 
an  enormous  rate,  with  the  result  that  the 
receipts  at  the  end  of  1651  had  diminished  in 
jn-oportion  to  the  increased  length  of  the  lines 
opened,  ascomi«red  with  the  years  from  184i 
to  1846.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1845  the 
length  of  railway  o]>ened  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  2t>23  miles.  The  total  exi>euditure 
on  railways  at  that  date  w;is  X"l,C47,tK.Ri — 
about  £35,070  [ler  mile;  and  the  gross  tratlic 
receipts  from  the  railways  for  that  year  were 
£6,069,230 — about  £3469  per  mile  per  annum. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1851  the  length  of 
railway  opened  in  the  United  Kingdom  liad 
increased  to  6923  miles.  Tlie  total  expendi- 
ture on  railways  had  swelled  to  £236.841,420 

— about   £3.'>,058   l)Or   mile;    and    the   gross 
Vol.  UI. 


i-eceipts  of  the  year  were  £14,987,310— not 
more  than  £2281  per  mile  per  annum.  In 
1842  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  railways 
in  existence  had  been  £34,690;  in  1845  it  had 
been  £35,070;  in  1848  it  had  been  £34,234; 
ami  in  1851  it  was  again  £35,056.  So  that 
the  practiad  cost  per  mile  had  increased  in- 
stead of  diminishing  with  a  reduced  cost  of 
material  and  increase  of  skill.  The  gross  traffic 
receipts  per  mile  from  1842  had  been — In 
1S42,  £3113,  or  £8-29  per  cent  on  the  capitiil 
then  expended;  in  1843,  £3083,  or  £8-82  per 
cent  on  the  capital;  in  1844,  £3278,  or  £8-84 
per  cent;  in  1845,  £3469,  or  £9-30  j>er  cent; 
iu  IbiO,  £3305,  or  £9-25  per  cent;  in  1847, 
£2870,  or  £8-20  per  cent;  in  1848,  £2556,  or 
£6-78  per  cent;  in  1849,  £2302,  or  £6- 13  per 
cent;  iu  1850,  £2227,  or  £5 '80  per  cent;  in 
1851,  £2281,  or  £635  per  cent.  Therefore 
the  increased  receipts  fell  behind  their  due 
proportion  to  the  increased  length  opened 
every  year  between  1842  and  1850;  but  iu  the 
latter  year,  when  the  increased  length  opened, 
fell  below  the  increased  length  opened  in  the 
preceding  year  by  more  than  half  (from  about 
590  additional  miles  to  about  240  additional 
miles),  there  were  signs  of  a  he<ilthy  reaction. 
The  over-construction  on  speculative  i-iilway 
enterprise  had  to  a  great  extent  ceased,  and 
the  lines  which  had  been  formed  in  many  in- 
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stances  were  the  cause  of  tlie  development  of 
fresh  industrial  centres,  and  of  the  opening 
up  of  new  markets  and  increased  productions. 
Tliere  was  a  general  increase  in  activity  in 
trade  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  the 
Irish  linen  factories,  both  in  home  and  foreign 
orders  and  at  good  prices.  Machinery  had  to 
a  large  extent  superseded  the  former  kind  of 
hand  labour  in  numerous  manufactures;  but 
it  was  shown  that  the  effect  had  not  been 
disastrous  to  the  people  who  were  employed. 
With  respect  to  inventions,  an  instance  may 
be  taken  from  one  by  which  the  lower  class 
of  hosiery  goods  was  produced,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  stated  that  while  the 
Libour  which  formerly  cost  Is.  Gd.  had  been 
reduced  to  2d.,  the  output  had  enormously 
augmented  aud  the  average  eai-niiigs  of  the 
operatives  had  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes  was  better 
than  at  any  previous  period.  All  the  mills 
were  working  at  full  time,  and  many  of  them 
had  more  ordei's  than  could  be  completed. 
New  manufactories  were  being  rapidly  built 
in  various  districts.  Prices  of  raw  material 
and  of  articles  of  consumption  were  rising  in 
all  our  markets;  and  the  shipping  trade  was 
active,  because,  although  the  carrying  power 
of  the  railways  had  enormously  increased, 
those  railways  brought  goods  regularly  and 
rapidly  from  the  interior,  for  conveyance  from 
oui'  ports. 

Among  the  prominent  topics  of  the  year 
were  those  relating  to  agi"icultural  improve- 
ments, and  they  were  closely  associated  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Mechi,  a  Loudon  cutler  aud 
dressing-case  maker,  whose  cheap  razoi's  and 
"  magic  strop "  were  advertised  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Mechi — who  became  a  prosper- 
ous tradesman,  aud  was  aftei^wards  aldei-man 
and  Lord  !Mayor  of  London — bought  an  estate 
at  Tiptree  in  Essex,  and  there  carried  out  very 
costly  and  interesting  experiments  in  drain- 
age, aud  the  application  of  sewage  matter  as 
manure  to  the  land.  His  guests  at  the  annual 
meetings  and  harvest-homes  at  Tiptree  Hall 
usually  included  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  were  interested  in  agricultural 
improvements.    Mr.  Mechi  said  that  '■  if  far- 


mers followed  his  plans  the  ox  which  went  up 

to  market  on  INIonday  would  be  back  with 
them  again  in  manure  before  Friday."  His 
plan  was  to  form  reservoira  of  liquid  manure 
from  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  and  land 
drainage,  and  to  distribute  it  over  the  poor 
laud  by  means  of  iron  pipes.  His  experi- 
ments were  able  and  interesting,  and  he 
brought  very  poor,  cold,  and  wet  land  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation ;  but  the  experimenfcd 
farms  at  Tiptree  did  not  pay,  and  eventually 
Mr.  Mechi,  having  spent  a  large  sum  of  money, 
died  poor,  assisted  however  for  a  very  short 
time  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends. 

The  name  of  ^Ir.  Mechi  coidd  not  very 
well  be  omitted  when  questions  like  these  aie 
before  us ;  his  ingenious  and  persevering  ex- 
periments had  an  important  bearing,  not  only 
on  agiiculture,  but  on  "  sanitation."  Mean- 
while the  Sanitary  Association  was  doing  its 
best  to  arouse  public  attention  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  water  supply  of  London,  and  the 
defects  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Mannei-s  for  regulating  that  supply  in  some 
particulars.  At  this  time  the  proposal  was 
openly  made  that  the  government  should 
"  buy  up "  the  water  companies,  and  con- 
solidate the  whole  machinery  of  the  supply 
under  an  authority  directly  responsible  .to 
parliament. 

Sanitary  topics  spread  themselves  over  large 
areas  of  time — and  space — and  they  are  worked 
by  large  numbers  of  hands;  but  a  word  is 
also  due  to  Mr.  F.  O.  Ward's  labours  in  the 
cause  of  pure  water  for  London  from  the 
chalk  hUls,  and  the  devotion  of  the  refuse  of 
towns  to  its  natural  use  in  fertilizing  ground 
set  apart  for  the  giowth  of  gi'ain,  fruits,  anil 
flowers.  The  open-air  and  other  reunioTis  of 
Mr.  F.  O.  Ward  for  tasting  hill-top  water 
and  fruit  grown  on  gi-ound  fertilized  in  a 
manner  which  was  then  rather  new  to  the 
minds  of  the  multitude,  were  among  the  most 
brilliant  and  agreeable  of  the  year  1852-3, 
including  some  of  the  foremost  names  in 
"society,"  literature,  and  art. 

The  building  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  aud 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  was  the  admired  scene  of  the  Great 
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Exhibitiou  of  1851,  beainie,  whcu  that  rxhibi- 
tiou  of  "iieaoe"  was  over,  n  suil  boue  of  cou- 
teutiou.  Loixl  John  Maiiuera  jvrruiptorily 
cloiieU  the  huilJiii,^'  at  the  euil  of  the  term, 
aiul  the  plnu  of  luakiu^  it  a  \viuter-<;ardeu 
for  l»iulou  diil  not  cxiite  auy  very  givat 
interest  in  tlie  mind  of  tlie  geuenil  puUio. 
Man)'  of  the  tnules-people  iu  Piociiiiilly  and 
the  neighbourhood  strongly  opposed  tlie  idea 
of  reUiining  tlie  building  on  its  original  site, 
sariog  tliat  the  concourse  of  visitors  blocked 
the  streets  iuid  s|)oiled  their  trade.  Others 
urge«i  that,  .is  the  building  covered  nearly  ' 
twenty  acres  of  grass  gixiuud  and  necessitated 
the  tnuu^diug  down  of  about  as  much  more, 
with  a  disagreeable  pollution  of  the  Serpen- 
tine (from  which  the  effluvium  w;is  s;iid  to  be 
very  Kid),  it  was  veiy  undesirable  on  sanitary 
grounds  to  keep  the  edifice  where  it  was.  In 
f;wt  this  crystal  j>.ilace  of  peace  was  the  sub- 
ject of  more  waif;ire  tluui  ;uiy  human  being 
would  have  thought  ]X)ssible.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Loudon  alone  took  \Kirt  in  the 
fray.  The  provinces  joined  in  it,  almost 
every  town  having  a  jiet  scheme  of  its  own — 
one  of  these  being  that  the  building  should 
remain  where  it  was  and  be  made  a  "cenjre" 
for  the  gninting  of  dijilomas  in  art  and  tech- 
nical knowledge.  At  public  meetings  the 
Duke  of  -■Vrgj-ll,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Har- 
row by.  Lord  Palmerstou,  Baron  Meyer  de 
Kothschild,  and  other  distinguished  public 
men,  came  forward  to  support  the  proposal 
for  keeping  the  jxilace  in  Hyde  Park.  A 
working-man  sent  £20  to  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  aid  of  the  movement ;  but  the  general 
public  after  all  were  ajjathetic,  and  Lord 
John  Manners  and  his  colleagues  held  tliat 
the  government  were  pledged  to  its  removal. 
There  was  at  fii-st  a  chance  of  its  being  laid 
down  in  Battersea  Fields,  which  might  have 
been  a  good  conclusion ;  but  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  palace  is  well  known.  The 
noticeable  point  is  that  in  these  discussions 
the  idea  of  technical  education  on  a  large  and 
dignified  scale,  and  as  a  national  matter,  fol- 
lowed so  easily  in  the  wake  of  ideas  which  be- 
longed strictly  to  the  original  Exhibition  itself. 
The  royal  commissioners  had  been  consti- 
tuted a  permanent  body  by  a  charter  granted 


by  her  majesty,  and  were  empuwereil  to  de- 
vote the  surplus  derived  fiiim  the  Great 
Exhibition  to  the  erection  of  gulleriea  and 
museums  for  the  ))romotiou  of  lu-ts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce.  The  money  wan 
therefore  ex|K-ndi.Ht  in  the  piircluise  of  land 
at  South  Kiiisingtun  for  the  new  natiuuul 
Science  and  Art  (Jalleries. 

E;uly  in  1852  a  name  great  iu  ai-t,  and  of 
even  more  than  national  interest,  had  come 
prominently  before  the  public.  The  death  of 
Pugin,  the  centre,  or  more  th.in  the  centre  of 
the  great  Gothic  revival,  w;i3  interesting  jls 
well  as  mournful  in  various  ways  which  need 
not  be  dwelt  uijon  now;  but  Turner,  who 
was  in  a  more  direct  manner  a  national  bene- 
factor, claims  distinct  and  extended  notice. 
He  was,  in  several  respects,  a  very  remark- 
able man;  ))erha]>s,  like  Pugin,  not  altogether 
s;ine.  He  was  born  iu  Maiden  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  in  1775,  was  the  son  of  a  barber, 
and  received  a  very  poor  education.  His 
extraordinary  natural  gift  with  the  pencil 
made  liira  noticed  by  kind  and  discerning 
friends,  and  it  befell  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  exhibiting  two  drawings  at  the 
Royal  .\cademy.  When  lie  was  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  he  was  elected  an  associate, 
and  three  years  afterwards  he  received  the 
full  honom-s  of  an  academician.  In  1807  he 
was  elected  professor  of  perspective,  but  as  he 
was  vulgarly  illiterate  and  quite  incapable  of 
communicating  knowledge  this  came  to  no- 
thing. When  he  died,  in  a  small  house  at 
Chelsea  looking  on  the  river,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  nation  the 
magnificent  collection  of  pictures  now  to  be 
seen  iu  the  National  Gallery,  and  a  fortune  of 
about  i:'200,000  for  founding  an  asylum  for 
decayed  artists :  a  scheme  which  was  frustrated 
owing  to  some  leg;il  technicality. 

Turner  left  more — and  more  splendid — work 
in  landscape  than  any  artist  that  ever  lived. 
He  travelled  much,  but  used  to  say  that  the 
finest  sunsets  he  ever  saw  were  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  During  the  season  he  might  be  seen 
on  board  the  Margate  boat,  eating  a  coarse 
dinner  out  of  a  cotton  handkerchief,  and  quite 
ready  to  "spell  for"  a  glass  of  wine  of  any 
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fellow-passenger.  The  back-grounds  of  his 
life  are  not  agreeable  to  contemplate.  It  is 
bewildering  to  think  of  the  painter  of  those 
rainbow  dreams  of  jjictiires  engaged  in  coarse, 
and  woi'se  than  coai-se,  oi-gies  at  Wapping. 
Turner's  coffin  lies  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  close  to  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds. 
What  Mr.  Euskiu  did  and  has  done  for  his 
fame  is  well  known,  and  also  Turner's  gruff 
astonishment  at  "the  young  man's"  discoveries 
of  his  meanings.  He  was  sordidly  careful  of 
money,  but  that  he  was  capable  of  kind  and 
even  generous  actions  is  certain. 

In  this  fii-st  yeai'  of  the  French  empire,  too, 
died  Count  d'Oreay,  who  was  something  of  an 
artist,  and  held  some  sort  of  office  under  the 
prince-president,  Louis  Napoleon,  iu  that 
capacity.  He  was  the  Count  Mirabel  of  Dis- 
raeli's love-story  of  Uenrietta  Temple;  not  a 
coxcomb  in  the  vulgar  sense,  but  an  artisti- 
cally finished  man  of  the  world,  elegantly 
epicurean,  very  clever,  and  somewhat  fas- 
cinating. His  relations  with  the  Countess  of 
Blessington  started  from  a  very  high-flavoured 
piece  of  "scandal"  which  was  never  forgotten. 
At  Gore  House,  where  they  presided  over  the 
hospitalities  together,  no  lo.d>j  who  was  in 
society  was  ever  seen  then,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  brilUant  men,  including  Disraeli  (iis 
has  been  mentioned),  and  some  who  were  only 
notorious,  including  Louis  Napoleon,  then  an 
exile. 

D'Orsay  spent  his  last  yeai's  in  erecting,  on 
a  green  eminence  iu  the  village  of  Chambourey 
beyond  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  where  the  rustic 
churchj'ax-d  joins  the  estate  of  the  Grammont 
family,  a  marble  pyramid.  In  the  sepulchral 
chamber  there  is  a  stone  sarcophagus  on  either 
side,  each  sui'mounted  by  a  white  marble 
tablet;  that  to  the  left  incloses  the  remains  of 
Lady  Blessington,  that  to  the  right  contains 
the  coffin  of  d'Oi'say  himself. 

It  was  known  that  Count  d'Orsay  was 
bitterly  disgusted  with  the  state  of  French 
politics  after  the  coup  cTetat  of  December, 
1851,  and  disappointed  with  his  old  friend's 
treatment  of  him.  It  was  said  in  addition 
that  he  died  (aged  about  53)  of  chagi'in,  while 
the  Countess  of  Blessiugton  broke  her  heart 


over  Louis  Najioleon's  ingratitude.  d'Orsay 
had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  army,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  flaw  in  his  life, 
had,  like  the  countess,  fine  qualities.  He  is 
very  amusingly  sketched  in  Lord  Byrou's 
diary  at  Genoa.  "  ^lilord  Blessington  (Mount- 
joy)  and  epov.se,  travelling  with  a  very  hand- 
some companion  in  the  shape  of  a  French 
count,  who  has  all  the  air  of  a  Cupidondec/iaine, 
and  one  of  the  few  ideal  specimens  I  have  seen 
of  a  Frenchman  before  the  revolution.  Mount- 
joy  (for  the  Gardiuera  are  the  lineal  race  of 
the  famous  Irish  viceroy  of  that  ilk)  seems 
very  good-natured,  but  is  much  tamed  since  I 
recollect  him  in  all  the  glory  of  gems,  and 
suufl'-boxes,  and  uniforms,  and  theatricals, 
sitting  to  Strolling,  the  jjainter,  to  be  depicted 
as  one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt." 

It  was  arranged  that  d'Oi'say  was  to  be  a 
fixture  in  the  Mountjo}'  family  by  becoming 
the  husband  of  the  honourable  Harriet  Gardi- 
ner, his  lordship's  daughter  by  his  first  wife. 
This  young  pei-son  was  summoned  accordingly 
from  school  and  married  at  her  father's  bidding 
to  the  Cupidon  dechaine.  The  great  scandal  en- 
sued. Lord  Blessington  died  at  Paris  in  1827, 
and  the  title  became  extinct.  His  countess  be- 
came a  fashionable  star  iu  the  literary  firma- 
ment of  England,  and  Count  d'Orsay  resumed 
in  London  the  career  of  sportsman,  exquisite, 
artist,  and  general  arbiter  elegantiarum.  Lady 
Blessingtou's  literary  success  was  nothing  more 
than  succes  de  salon.  The  disappearance  of 
these  two  figures  may  be  said  to  mark  the  close 
of  the  whole  business  of  literary  dandyism. 

While  various  small  pageantries  were  going 
on  iu  Paris  by  way  of  preparing  for  the  actual 
assumption  of  the  purple  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
a  ludicrous  performance  iu  the  empire  way 
was  taking  place  in  Hayti,  a  place  which 
is  memorable  in  connection  with  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  even  if  Wordsworth  had  not 
commemorated  him  in  one  of  his  greatest 
sonnets.  Soulouque  was  to  be  crowned  em- 
peror. For  months,  troops,  such  as  they 
were,  had  been  pouring  into  "the  capital" 
from  every  quarter  of  the  country.  In  they 
came,  helter-skelter,  some  with  sticks,  guns,  a 
gi-eat  number  of  the  latter  without  locks;  some 
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with  itiats  only,  iiianv  witliout  i-illu'i-  Lv.it.s  or 
lueecliei.  The  soldiei-s  thiit  had  been  hicky 
fuough  to  jii\)oiire  shoes  wei-o  luui-e  fortuiinte 
than  tlioif  oflii-ei-s.  Tlieiv  was  a  hir^e  tent 
eivcteJ  on  the  "Chaniii  de  Mare"  oa|uible  of 
cuutainiug  from  tou  thousaud  to  twelve  thoii- 
Biiud  |HH>]iK'.  At  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
yaixls  there  was  another,  erected  immediately 
liehind  the  government  jiidaoe,  which  served 
iis  a  ivbing-chainber  for  the  iui|>erial  family. 
<.>u  the  east -end  stood  a  ]>latforui  on  which 
there  was  a  Catholic  altar;  the  rest  of  tlie 
tent  W!us  jvirtiliiiiied  off  for  tlie  deputies, 
nobles,  ladies  of  honour  (black),  consuls,  and 
foreign  merchaiits ;  the  trooj)s  assembled  and 
formed  into  a  square,  and  a  double  line  w;us 
stationed  along  the  route  leading  to  the  |Kdace, 
in  oiJer  to  protect  their  majesties  from  vio- 
lence. Then  came  the  senators  and  deputies, 
dukes,  earls,  and  ladies  of  honour,  who  were 
led  to  the  plate  assigned  to  them  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  Their  majesties 
were  to  wake  their  a]>iJearance  at  six  o'clock 
a.m.,  but  with  true  negro  punctuality  they  did 
not  arrive  till  nine.  They  were  announced 
by  the  discharge  of  artillery,  music,  and  loud 
and  long  vi'fus  from  the  spectatoi-s,  and  none 
shouted  more  lustily  than  the  foreign  mer- 
chants, while  at  the  same  time  they  inwardly 
cursed  Soulouque  and  his  government  for  ruin- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  country.  Their  majes- 
ties were  preceded  by  the  vicar-general.  Her 
majesty  first  made  her  appearance,  attended 
by  her  ladies  of  honour,  under  a  canopy  like 
that  which  is  seen  at  Roman  Catholic  cere- 
monies on  the  occaaiou  of  the  procession  of  the 
holy  sacrament.  She  wore  on  her  head  a  tiara, 
and  was  robed  in  the  most  costly  apparel. 
Befoi-e  her  husband  was  elected  president  she 
had  been  a  vender  of  tish.  Soulouque  him- 
self then  followed,  accompanied  b)'  all  the 
distinguished  nobility,  under  a  siniihir  canopy, 
wearing  a  crown  that,  it  is  said,  cost  thirty 
dollars,  and  having  in  his  hand  two  sceptres. 
Their  majesties  were  led  to  the  prie-dieu, 
where  they  first  Siiid  their  prayers,  and  they 
vere  then  conducted  to  the  throne.  The 
ceremonies  then  commenced  bj'  the  vicar  pro- 
nouncing a  solemn  benediction  on  the  crown, 
aword,  sword  of  justice,  sceptre,  cloak,  ring, 


collar,  and  iin|>eri;d  cloak  of  the  em|>eror,  lifter 
which  Well'  blessed  the  crown,  cloak,  and  ring 
of  the  empress.  Then  came  the  president  of 
the  court  of  ca.ssiition  (the  supreme  court  of 
llayti)  accom{>iiuied  by  the  dejiuties,  and  pre- 
sented to  Soulouque  the  constitution  of  Ilayti, 
demanding  of  him  to  swear  not  to  violate  it; 
u|jon  which  he  placed  the  crown  on  liis  head, 
and  placed  the  Uible  on  the  jNiges  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  said,  "  I  swear  to  abide  by  the 
constitution,  and  to  maintain  tlie  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  empire  of  Ilayti."  Then 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  cried  aloud, 
"  Long  live  the  great,  glorious,  and  august 
]Cm))eror  Faustin  the  Fii-st."  So  ended  the 
pouij)  and  pageantry  of  crowning  this  "nigger" 
emperor.  The  accounts  of  it  caused  much 
amusement  in  England,  and  when  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  crowned  the  occasion  w  as  not  for- 
gotten by  caricaturists  and  jokers.  But  there 
was  more  than  joking  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  emperor,  for  it  must  be  remembereil 
that  while  Louis  Napoleon  was  challenging 
the  admiration  of  most  of  us  by  his  release  of 
the  grand  old  Algerian  chief  Abd-el-Kader 
on  parole,  he  was  endeavouring  to  spread  his 
nets  all  over  Europe  with  an  eye  to  political 
conspirators.  Lord  Malmesbury,  our  foreign 
minister,  nicknamed  M.  le  Comte  de  Malmes- 
bury and  much  laughed  at  about "  my  French 
cook,"  introduced  into  the  Upper  House  an 
alarming  bill  for  the  extradition  of  "'offenders," 
including  Englishmen,  in  favour  of  France. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  lordship  had  to 
withdraw  the  me;isure,  but  it  looked  at  one 
time  very  near  to  getting  passed. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
there  was  considerable  excitement  in  relation 
to  Arctic  enterjirise,  more  particularly  as  to 
the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  crews 
of  the  Erehus  and  Terror,  which  had  sailed  in 
search  of  the  north-west  j)assage  in  1845  and 
had  not  since  been  heard  of.  From  1847  on- 
wards, expeditious,  both  by  land  and  sea,  had 
been  despatched  in  search  of  the  missing 
ships,  at  a  cost  of  about  a  million  sterling  to 
the  country.  In  the  spring  of  1S52  the  brig 
Renovation,  of  North  Shields,  came  home 
with  a  report  that  the  captain  and  men  had 
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seeu  two  ships  embedded  in  ice  somewhere  off 
Newfoundlaud.  This  briy  w;is  herself  in 
daui^er  at  the  moment,  aud  the  captjiin  so  ill 
that  he  could  hardly  do  more  than  "groan;" 
but  the  tidings  naturally  caused  much  discus- 
sion in  England.  The  general  conclusion, 
after  this  discussion  and  comparing  of  notes, 
was  that  the  whole  story  was  the  result  of  an 
illusion  not  unfrequently  occurring  to  nautical 
observers  of  distant  icebergs  or  masses  of  ice. 
A  higli  authority  expressed  this  opinion: — "I 
think,"  he  wrote,  "they  were  'couuti-y  ships,' 
as  we  whalers  call  them — formations  upon  an 
iceberg  which  deceive  even  practised  eyes. 
To  place  ships  in  such  a  position  by  the  pro- 
cess of  freezing  into  an  iceberg  would  require 
thirty  to  forty  years,  and  floe  ice  would  have 
been  broken  up  with  the  western  ocean  swell 
before  it  had  even  reached  Cape  F;u-ewcll. 
Not  a  piece  of  sufficient  size  would  be  found 
to  contain  even  one  shi]i,  much  less  two.  No 
iceberg  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile  would  reach 
such  a  position ;  it  must  have  been  two  pieces 
of  icebergs,  and  the  vessel  being  five  miles 
distant  could  not  observe  the  water  over  the 
detached  ice.  "We  have  the  experience  of  the 
eleven  whalers  wintered  on  the  ice ;  they  all 
broke  from  their  icebergs  long  before  they 
reached  Cape  Farewell." 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  expressed  his  belief 
that  two  ships  had  been  seen,  not  on,  but  be- 
yond the  iceberg,  and  that  they  were  not  the 
Erehis  and  Terror.  No  reliance,  he  said, 
could  be  placed  on  the  position  or  correctness 
of  the  objects  seen  over  a  field  of  ice.  He  in- 
stanced a  case  which  occurred  to  Captain  Sir 
Edward  Parry,  who,  with  a  shooting  party  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  saw  what  every  one  of  the 
jiartj'  would  have  taken  his  oath  was  a  herd 
of  moose  deer,  until  they  came  u]i  to  them, 
after  nearl)'  a  whole  day's  exertion,  and  found 
they  were  a  flock  of  ptarmigan.  All  this, 
however,  while  it  added  to  what  some  people 
might  call  "the  poetry  of  the  case,"  kept  the 
subject  alive  in  the  mind  of  friends  at  home, 
and  it  never  died  out  till  the  expedition  in 
the  Fox  under  Captain  M'Clintock. 

One  of  the  "social"  topics  which  in  1852 
began  to  attract  serious  attention  was  that  of 


betting  and  "betting-offices."  It  was  not  yet 
the  hour  for  the  legislature  to  interfere  with 
these  precious  institutions,  and  it  is  not  yet  a 
settled  thing  in  all  minds  that  it  had  any  busi- 
ness to  interfere,  or  that  it  h.-us  done  any  good 
by  meddling.  But  there  never  was  any  doubt 
that  the  results  of  the  "betting-office"  system 
were  shocking.  The  thing  began,  probably, 
in  a  cigar-shop,  with  some  such  words  in  the 
window  as  "The  Races !  A  List  Kept  Here." 
But  after  a  time  these  places  of  resort  were 
openly  styled  betting-offices,  and  a  horrible 
"roaring  trade"  was  done.  Servant-girls, 
shop-boys,  clerks,  all  and  sundry,  went  and 
betted,  large  numbers  of  the  wretched  adven- 
turers stealing  the  money  of  theii-  eniployei-s 
in  order  to  "speculate."  Courts  of  justice  all 
over  the  country  had  a  dreary  tale  to  tell.  In 
one  town  in  the  north  of  England  as  nuich  as 
.£50,000  was  lost  on  one  horse;  and  it  was 
found  that  very  poor  people  had  pawned 
blankets  and  children's  clothing  to  procure 
money  for  this  kind  of  gambling!  Mean- 
while the  honest  friends  of  the  "turf,"  as  it 
is  called,  were  concerned  in  helping  to  expose 
this  nuisance,  for  jockeys  and  stable-boys 
were  frequently  bribed  by  the  proprietors  of 
these  dreadful  dens,  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
their  masters  with  regard  to  particular  horses. 
The  cry,  once  taken  up,  did  not  cease  for  long 
until  something  was  done. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  the  accession 
of  the  Tory  party  to  jiower  was  followed  by 
one  or  two  sigps  of  a  return  to  what  were  re- 
garded as  repressive  measures  by  the  Radical 
side.  There  has  al  ways  been  a  tendency  among 
high-and-dry  politicians  of  the  church-aud-king 
school  to  limit  that  right  of  public  meeting  and 
discussion  which  is  so  dear  to  Englishmen. 
Now  Jslv.  Home-Secretary  Walpole  was  one 
of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  a  sound 
constitutional  lawyer,  a  Christian  gentleman 
who  would  not  for  his  life  do  a  thing  that  he 
believed  to  be  unjust.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
of  robust  feeling  and  intelligence,  and  had 
somewhat  feminine  views  on  points  of  order. 
Unfortunately  he  had  excuse,  or  what  looked 
like  excuse,  for  interfering  with  certain  meet- 
ings  in   the   open   air   at    the   East-End   of 
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I>^>iuloii,  aiul  he  iliivfttnl  tlie  ]Kjlic«r  to  i-liei-k 
or  8toi>  tlu'm.  TheiH)  were  lar^ly  Sunday 
meetings  of  ;irtis.'ui$  to  <iisi-us9  |v>litics  and 
i-elij»ion,  anil  were  alniust  eutirvly  "oflu-ereil," 
svi  to  Bpeak,  liy  repnMicsuis  !Uid  atheists.  But 
whatever  power  the  law  nives  its  adminis- 
trators in  sui-h  cases,  it  woiiKI  liave  l>een 
wiser  fi>r  the  new  Tory  goremmejit  to  "let 
thinjp  slide,"  th;\n  to  interfere  in  a  way  which 
they  were  not  piv|ian>l  to  follow  un,  and 
which  was  sure  to  pri)voke  an  iiutcrj'.  Prac- 
tically, their  interference  diil  only  harm,  and 
had  to  be  sjiven  up;  though  the  jiolice  re- 
treated in  due  onler:  and  the  Sunday  "orat- 
ing" in  Bonner's  Fields. beyond  Betliiial  Green, 
went  on  agnin  finely. 

In  this  connection  m.iy  be  noticed  the  mpid 
increase  among  the  working-cLisses  of  the 
jiarty  now  known  as  Secularists.  For  some 
time  previously  ilr.  Holyoake,  who  had  led  the 
anti-Christian  and  anti-theistic  party,  had  felt 
that  it  W.1S  a  bad  thing  for  them  to  be  called 
"atheists,"  and  he  sueceede<l  in  organizing  the 
]iarty  of  Secularism,  and  in  establishing  that 
as  the  current  name  of  the  anti-religious 
body  whose  chief  apostle  he  was.  Tlie  point 
of  the  change  of  style  lay  in  this,  that  a 
man  might  adopt  the  formula  of  secularism 
without  being  an  atheist,  though,  we  may 
.idd,  it  was  exceedingly  improbable  that 
he  should,  and  secularism  utterly  ignoret  all 
questions  of  God  and  a  fxiture  life. 

Just  at  this  time  it  happened  that  yir. 
Holyoake  appeared  a.s  the  "bail"  in  a  bank- 
ruptcy case  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Phillips 
— of  Courvoisier  celebrity — and  declined  to 
take  the  usual  oath.  Being  aske<l  if  he  did 
not  believe  in  a  God,  he  replied  that  he  was 
"not  prepared  to  answer  the  question  with 
the  brevity  the  court  would  require."  To  the 
question  what  he  called  himself  he  answered 
that  if  he  must  take  a  name  he  should  call 
himself  a  Secularist  After  a  little  more 
twaddle  on  both  sides  5Ir.  Commissioner 
Phillips  dismissed  him  with  ungrammatical 
abase:  "Go  and  attend  to  your  secularism,  sir." 

Now  Mr.  Holyoake  was  an  able  man  and  a 
journalist,  and  had  friends  and  allies,  so  the 
case  made  a  gje.it  noise.  An  immoral  and 
irreligious  novel  of  the  woi-st  French-revolu- 


tion ly|j*  had  been  written  by  Mr.  riiilli|M 
when  young,  and  this  unsavoury  work — The 
Lores  of  Cf/eitine  tiiul  iit.  Aulfrt  —  was  dug  up 
and  brought  into  imblie  notice  for  the  purjKwe 
of  showing  the  inconsigt«ncy  of  tlie  author; 
while  his  defence  of  Courvoisier  was  made 
the  most  of  against  him.  Those  |ier8onulities 
are,  however,  a  trifle.  The  imixii-tant  fact  is, 
that  the  Liberal  pajx-rs  all  over  England,  in- 
cluding some  ivligious  ]>a])ers  like  the  .Voiieon- 
fonnitt  of  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  took  up  the 
case,  and  made  it  the  text  of  an  argument  for 
permitting  others  tlian  Quakers  .ind  SejMira- 
lists  to  "affirm."  From  this  time  forwaixi  the 
subject  assumed  a  prominence  that  it  never  lost. 

The  gold  discoveries  in  Austra'ia  were  hav- 
ing many  startling  effects  both  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies,  the  derangement  of  the  currency 
and  a  rise  in  prices  being  among  them.  This 
was  exj>ected ;  but  no  humau  being  was  pre- 
pared for  the   escape   of  "  Meagher   of  the 

I  Sword,"  one  of  the  Irish  patriots  whom  we  had 

I  sent  to  Australia  for  his  share  in  the  rising 
of  1848.    Mr.  Meagher  had  the  partial  liberty 

I  of  a  ticket-of-leave  at  the  time  of  his  escape, 
but  did  not  violate  its  literal  conditions.  It 
ran  as  follows: — "I  undertake  not  to  escape 
from  the  colony  so  long  as  I  hold  this  ticket- 
of-leave."  Having  made  previous  preparations 
for  his  flight,  with  a  horse  saddled  in  his  stable, 

;  and  being  armed  with  pistols,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  m.igistrate  of  Ross,  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  and  a  township  of  the  district 
out  of  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  go.  The 
place  in  which  he  resided  was  the  wild  bush. 
In  his  letter  he  returned  his  ticket-of-leave 
and  said  he  would  remain  at  his  house  that 

!  day  till  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  leave  expired, 
in  oi-der  to  give  the  authorities  an  opportunity 

!  of  arresting  him  if  they  could.  When  the 
magistrate  read  the  letter  he  was  astounded, 

!  and   he   immediately  ordered    the    chief  of 

'  police,  who  happened  to  be  ))resent,  to  proceed 
at  once  to  arrest  Meagher.  The  chief  of  jx)lice 
replied  he  would  not  do  any  such  thing,  as 
he  W.1S  an  Irishman,  and  that  young  gentle- 
man w,is  an  Irishman.  "But  you  must  do 
it,"  retorted  the  magistrate.     "  Failii,  I  will 

'  not,"  replied  the  Irishman;  "I   will  resign 
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fii-st."  "  But  I  will  not  accejit  your  resig- 
iiatioii."  "Then  if  you  do  not  you  may 
let  it  alone,  but  I  will  not  arrest  young 
Meagher."  The  magistrate  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  c;ise,  and  rode  immediately  to  another 
station  in  search  of  police.  Meantime  the 
Irish  chief  of  police  set  out  for  the  mines,  as 
he  thought  he  could  make  more  money  in  dig- 
ging gold  than  in  arresting  his  Irish  friends. 
Meagher  waited  for  six  hours  after  the  time, 
in  order  not  to  give  the  British  authorities 
any  excuse  for  saying  he  had  violated  his 
pledge.  He  was  accompanied  and  assisted  by 
three  young  English  settlers,  who  supplied 
him  with  horses  and  had  horses  themselves. 
They  proposed  to  wait  till  the  police  came 
and  to  kill  them.  Meagher  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  shed  blood,  but  stayed  till  the 
police  came,  and  kept  his  friends  waiting  at  a 
short  distance.  The  moment  the  police  entered 
the  house  he  passed  out  at  another  door,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  came  round  to  the  front 
of  the  building  within  pistol-shot  of  them, 
and  told  them  to  arrest  him  if  they  could. 
In  the  next  moment  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  with  his  friends  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
They  travelled  over  180  miles  without  halt, 
having  relays  of  horses  on  the  way.  They  at 
length  reached  unmolested  a  lonely  spot  u])on 
the  sea-coast,  where,  according  to  previous 
arrangements,  a  whale-boat  was  in  waiting, 
and  bore  Meagher  ofi'  in  safety.  He  of  couree 
fied  to  America.  When  it  became  known  in 
New  York  that  he  was  there,  detachments  of 
the  Irish  militia  regiments,  accompanied  by 
their  bauds,  marched  up  to  his  residence  in 
succession  and  serenaded  him.  But  this  was 
only  a  part  of  the  "demonstrations"  that  en- 
sued. The  event  is  particularly  interesting  at 
the  present  time  because  it  is  certain  that 
the  presence  of  Meagher  and  Mitchell  had 
much  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  anti- 
English  party  among  the  Irish  in  America. 

A  very  short  time  before  the  escape  of 
Meagher,  one  of  the  exiles  of  the  year  of 
insurgence  had  written  to  a  friend  in  Galway 
an  amusing  account  of  the  then  condition  of 
"  Smith  O'Brine,  of  royal  line,"  and  "  Meagher 
of  the  Sword."  "Smith  O'Brien,  since  his 
acceptance  of  a  ticket-of-leave,  has  lived  in 


great  privacy  and  retirement  in  the  vale  of 
Avoca,  having,  in  order  to  employ  his  highly 
cultivated  mind,  condescended  to  become  tutor 
to  the  young  sons  of  an  eminent  Irish  phy- 
sician who  resides  in  that  retired  locality.  His 
constant  and  dignified  demeanour  h;is  pro- 
cured him  the  respect  of  all,  even  of  those 
most  opposed  to  him  in  ))rinciples  and  politics. 
He  is  now,  I  am  informed,  in  very  bad  health, 
so  much  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  up 
the  employment  he  had  accepted,  and  has  got 
permission  to  reside  in  a  different  locality. 
MitchcU  has  been  joined  by  his  wife  and 
famUy ;  and  with  such  a  family,  and  with  the 
society  of  his  old  and  excellent  friend  Mr. 
John  Martin,  he  must  be  as  happy  aa  it  is 
possible  for  an  exiled  rebel  to  be.  O'Meagher 
still  resides  in  his  solitary  domicile  at  L;»ke 
Sorell,  save  that  the  solitude  is  now  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  his  amiable  and 
beautiful  bride." 

For  some  years  the  influence  of  Dr.  J. 
H.  Newman  had  been  increa-singly  felt  in 
religious  circles,  and  from  the  Oratory  at  Bir- 
mingham and  otherwise  he  made  damaging 
attacks  on  what  may  be  called  show  or  shop 
Protestantism.  This  led  at  last  to  the  long- 
drawn  Achilli  business,  which  ended  in  one 
of  the  most  memorable  trials  of  the  century, 
that  of  "The  Queen  versus  J.  H.  Newman,  in 
the  matter  of  Giovanni  Giacinti  Achilli." 
It  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
before  Lord  Campbell  and  a  special  jury.  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  leading  the  case  for  the 
defence.  The  court  was  crowded,  and  the 
scenes  which  occurred  when  the  women,  some 
of  them  Italians,  were  in  the  box,  as  witnesses 
against  Achilli,  were  most  dramatic.  Achilli 
himself  was  a  very  dark,  firmly-built  Italian, 
with  deep-set  brown  e3'es,  great  self-possession, 
and  large  mouth  and  jaw.  He  wore  a  short- 
haired  black  wig,  and  in  dress  and  bearing 
looked  a  curious  mixture  of  Romanist  and 
Protestant  Evangelical. 

This  Dr.  Achilli  is  almost  forgotten  now 
by  the  general  public,  but  he  was  then 
a  great  celebrity  as  a  "converted  Catho- 
lic" lecturer,  making  capital  out  of  what  he 
had  seen,  or  said  he  had  seen,  in  the  Roman 
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C'lniivli.  Fallu-r  Newiii:iii,  now  Caiiliiinl  Ni'W- 
maii.  Wild  tliun  Uvluiin;;  at  tlio  0|-;itv>i_v,  liii- 
miitt,'liam,  and  Jelivei-ed  nii  iiii|tHii!iiuiuHl  ami 
bitteily  iiviiioal  attack  on  tlie  cliamcter  aiui 
cuix'i-r  of  Aohilli,  wliicli  Wita  iiicliiilt'il  in  a 
IKUUplilet  on  the  "  lAi-jioal  luiHinsistrnoy  of 
tile  I'loteslant  I'oint  of  Yii-w."  Tliis  attack 
coutaineil  the  libol  for  which  Futlier  Newman 
was  now  inilictcd.  It  charijed  Achilli  openly 
with  the  Very  worst  oll'ences  that  coiilil  he 
alleged  against  a  minister  of  religion ;  with 
deliWrate  atheistic  tix'nchery  and  liy|>ociisy, 
and  with  the  gi-osse.st  immorality.  The  libel 
alleged— and  this  was  pixjved  at  the  trial — 
that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  olKce  as  a 
priest  by  his  clerical  superiora,  and  it  wa3 
stated  that  he  had  then  lived  almost  ]>ul>llcly 
in  Italy  with  the  wife  of  a  chorus-singer. 
But  publicity  or  privacy  was — according  to 
the  libel — all  one  to  Achilli,  and  the  saciisty 
of  a  chuix'h  was  mentioned  ;is  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  evil  acts  of  which  he  w:is  accused. 

Two  of  his  wife's  English  servant-girls,  one 
of  them  little  more  than  a  child,  cjinie  forward 
to  give  evidence  agjiinst  him.  Pi-otest.ints 
found  it  dilKcult  to  believe  that  a  man  making 
the  most  solerau  professions  of  piety  and 
puiity  could  be  guilty  of  the  iniquities 
with  which  he  was  charged ;  but  a  very 
black  story  was  brought  out  by  Sir  A.  Cock- 
burn  for  the  defence.  Au  account  of  Achilli's 
career,  true  or  false,  was  published  in  the 
great  Roman  Catholic  organ  the  J)ubUa  lie- 
view,  and  w:is  left  unnoticed  for  fifteen  montlis. 
A  few  passages,  much  condensed,  from  Dr. 
Newman's  terrible  indictment  may  be  placed 
on  record  here. 

"You  speak  truly,  O  Achilli,  and  we  cannot 
answer  you  a  word.  You  are  a  priest ;  you 
have  been  a  friar;  you  aie,  it  is  iiiideniable, 
the  scandal  of  Catholicism  and  the  jjalmary 
argument  of  Protestants,  by  your  extra- 
ordinary dejiravity.  You  have  been,  it  is 
true,  a  profligate,  an  unbeliever,  and  a  hy])o- 
crite.  Not  many  years  passed  of  your  con- 
ventual life,  and  you  were  never  in  choir, 
always  in  private  houses,  so  that  the  laity 
observe<l  you.  You  were  dejirived  of  your 
jjrofessorship,  we  own  it ;  you  were  prohibited 
from  preaching  and  hearing  confessions;  you 


were  obliged  to  give  hush-money  to  the  father 
of  one  of  your  victims,  as  we  learn  from  the 
otticial  re|>ort  of  the  police  of  Yiterl)0.  You 
are  i'e|>ortud  in  au  otlicial  document  of  the 
Neapolitan  police  to  W  'known  for  habitual 
iiicuiitinency ;'  your  name  came  befoix>  the 
civil  tribunal  at  Corfu  for  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery, ^'ou  have  put  the  crown  on  Vuur 
oirences  by,  !is  long  as  you  could,  denying 
them  all;  you  have  profes-sed  to  seek  after 
truth  when  you  were  ravening  after  sin.  Yes, 
you  are  au  incontrovertible  proof  that  priests 
m.iy  fall  and  friai-s  break  their  vows.  You 
are  your  own  witness;  but  while  you  need 
not  go  out  of  yourself  for  your  argument, 
neither  are  you  able.  With  you  the  argu- 
ment begins;  with  you,  too,  it  ends;  the 
beginning  and  the  end  you  are  both.  When 
you  have  shown  yourself  you  have  done  your 
woi-st,  and  your  all ;  you  are  your  best  argu- 
ments, and  your  sole.  Your  witness  against 
others  is  utterly  invalidated  by  your  witness 
against  youreelf." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  quote  any  of  the 
evidence,  except  that  which  related  to  Dr. 
Achilli's  being  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical 
functions  for  ever,  and  some  of  the  less  imjrar- 
tiuit  testimony  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  other 
Englishnieu.      The   trial   histed   three   days. 

I  Lord  Campbell  summed  up  by  merely  reading 

'  his  notes  with  a  few  connecting  remarks,  and 
the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  crown.     This 

t  was  received  with  re])eated  cheers,  which,  it 

I  w:is  noted.  Lord  Campbell  did  not  attempt  to 
stop.  The  Times  wrote  an  indignant  article, 
maintaining  that  the  admini-stratiou  of  justice 
in  England  had  received  a  terrible  blow  in  a 

{  trial  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  first  triumphs  of  Titus  Gates.     At 

I  the  same  time  Achilli's  residence  was  besieged 

j  by  congratulating  visitors. 

To  return   for  a  moment  to  some  of  the 
movements  which  distinguished  the  porten- 
tous session  of  18o2,   it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Militia  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  and  w.niuly  supjiorted  by  the  Duke  of 
'  Wellington,  w:is  generally  held  to  be  an  im- 
I  provemeut  on  that  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
.  was  at   the  time  largely  accredited   to  Lord 
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Miirdinge.  Suppressing  details,  it  in.iy  lie 
stilted  biiefly  tliiit  tlie  numljer  of  iiipii  to  be 
raised  \v;is  to  be  80,000;  tlie  cost  after  the 
tirst  year,  £250,000  a  year;  the  age  from  18 
to  35 ;  and  the  lieight  5  feet  2  inches,  the 
army  standard  being  5  feet  6.  Lord  P:dmer- 
ston  siip]iorted  the  measure.  !Mr.  Hume  and 
the  Manchester  jmrty  opposed  it.  Certain 
"  fancy  franchises  "  had  to  be  withdrawn,  but 
the  best  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Macaulay's  great  speech  in  Edinburgh,  to 
wliich  we  will  now  refer. 

A  constitution  for  New  Zealand  was  part 
of  the  work  of  the  year.  It  was  introduced 
by  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  supported  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Berkeley's  annual  motion  for  the  ballot 
was  defeated  of  course ;  and  ]Mr.  Spooner  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  assault  upon  the  Maynooth 
grant.  Mr.  !Macaulay  peremptorily  refused 
to  answer  any  of  the  ([uestions  about  it  that 
reached  him  from  Edinburgh. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  JIacaulay's  rejection 
by  his  old  Edinburgh  constituents,  his  proud 
withdrawal  from  parliamentary  life,  his  long- 
continued  sufferings  from  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  his  determination  never  again  to  take 
office,  need  not  here  be  repeated.  But  it  is 
within  our  province  to  notice  his  return, 
without  solicitation  on  his  part,  for  Edin- 
burgh in  1852,  upon  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment under  Lord  Derby's  government.  In 
November  of  that  year  the  great  Whig  his- 
torian again  addressed  his  old  friends  iu  the 
Music  Hall  of  Edinburgh  as  their  represen- 
tative, amid  tumultuous  excitement.  In  the 
last  speech  he  had  delivered  to  an  Edinburgh 
public  there  had  been  bitter  things,  and  a 
little  contemjit,  perhaps  more  than  a  little. 
The  less  intelligent  portion  of  his  audience 
had  resented  what  they  took  for  the  undue 
self-assertion  of  the  scholar  and  philosopher, 
and  no  doubt  Macaulay — though  he  wished 
well  to  all  men,  and  would  have  sacrificed 
something  to  serve  them — had  at  bottom  a 
real  dislike  of  "the  masses."  There  was 
something  of  Coriolanus  in  him,  and  of  all 
the  things  which  he  despised  none  stood 
lower  in  his  luiud  than  religious  bigotry,  or 


what  he  took  for  it.  "  We're  as  good  as  you 
are!"  shouted  one  of  the  mob  at  Edinburgh 
at  that  bitter  parting.  After  a  few  years, 
however,  the  "  better  sort "  remembered  that 
very  few  of  them  were  "as  good"  as  Macaulay 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  had  been 
used.  It  was  openly  proposed  that  he  should 
again  stand  for  the  city ;  but  the  proud 
scholar  would  not  stir  in  the  matter  himself. 
Edinburgh  had  cast  him  out;  she  must  now 
fetch  him  with  open  arms  and  without 
trouble  to  himself,  if  he  was  to  represent  her 
again.  To  her  honour  and  liis  she  did  so, 
and  there  never  was  a  more  affecting  political 
reconciliation.  When  the  orator  first  showed 
himself  in  the  Music  Hall — crowded  to  suf- 
focation, and  adorned  not  only  by  the  presence 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  with  some  out- 
siders, and  hundreds  of  ladies — the  wan,  thin 
face  and  pain-stricken  air  of  the  man  sent  a 
momentary  pang  through  the  assembh'.  There 
was  a  stirring  pause.  But  then  the  cheers 
burst  forth,  and  Macaulay  faltered  a  little 
from  the  shock  of  sound.  Mr.  Adam  Black, 
who  was  moved  into  the  chair,  made  a  very 
short  speech,  and  simply  called  upon  !Mr. 
Macaulay  to  "  address  his  constituents."  Then 
the  immense  multitude  rose  and  again  broke 
out  into  cheering.  When  the  applause  had 
entirely  ceased  there  was,  for  some  moments, 
utter  silence,  and  evident  emotion  on  Mac- 
aulay's part ;  but  at  last  he  recovered  himself, 
and  the  old  voice  was  once  more  heard  by  the 
old  friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  name  of  John  Wilson — Christopher 
North — cannot  be  omitted  in  connection  witli 
this  event.  The  professor,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  high  Tory;  but  for  all  that  Lord  John 
Russell  had  advised  the  queen  to  grant  him 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  accompanying  the 
notice  of  the  grant  with  a  letter  as  tender  and 
friendly  as  if  Wilson  had  been  a  blue-blood 
Whig.  It  was  now  Wilson's  own  turn  to 
show  that  he  could  forget  the  politics  of  party 
in  those  higher  politics  in  which  all  men  of 
good  brain  and  heart  are  much  closer  than 
whips  and  partisans  pretend. 

The  Edinbvirgli  election  came  off  in  the 
summer.  One  very  hot  day  Wilson,  who  was 
liviug  at  Woodburn,  Dalkeith,  and  who  had 
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l>een  unusually  ill  (ho  w;i3  within  two  yenre 
I'f  his  doath),  exhibited  n  ivstless  desire  to  he 
driven  to  Kdiiihurgh.  II  is  owu  carriu:^  hail 
iilivady  Ix'eii  driven  out  l>y  some  nienibers  of 
his  faiiiily,  so  his  daughter  thought  he  would 
give  up  his  scheuie.  Not  at  all ;  he  sent  for 
a  carriage  from  Dalkeith,  iuid  made  his  man 
drive  him  to  Edinhurgh.  There  he  [laused  to 
rest  at  Mr.  Bhick wood's  in  George  Street. 
CJreat  was  the  surprise  of  the  Edinburgh  folk 
to  see  the  worn  old  lion  about  their  streets, 
and  not  a  hint  of  his  err.ind  had  he  vouchsafed 
to  aiiy  living  soul.  But  when,  leaning  on  his 
man,  he  entered  Macaulay's  committee-room 
in  St.  Vincent  Street  to  record  his  vote  for  ;in 
old  (political)  foe,  the  secret  w;is  out,  and  he 
was  greeted  with  a  passionate  burst  of  clieeriug. 
S]Kice  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  Mr. 
Macaulay's  adminibly  gr-ijihic  and  humorous 
account  of  the  elections;  but  his  treatment  of 
tlic  franchise  clauses  of  Ma-.  'Waljwle's  Militia 
Bill  (which  were  withdrawn)  we  have  pro- 
mised to  reproduce  in  brief  .as  jxirt  of  the 
story,  and  as  a  reductio  ad  absvrdiim  of  the 
kind  in  which  the  speaker  e:tcelled.  "  At  the 
end  of  a  sitting,  in  the  easiest  possible  manner, 
as  a  mere  clause  at  the  tail  of  a  Militia  Bill, 
it  was  proposed  that  every  man  who  served 
two  years  in  the  militia  should  have  a  vote 
for  the  county.  What  would  be  the  number 
of  these  votes?  The  militia  is  to  consist  of 
b(  1,000  men ;  the  term  of  their  service  is  to  be 
five  years.  In  ten  years  we  sliould  have 
100,000  voters,  in  twenty  yeai-s  320,000,  in 
twenty-five  years  400,000.  Some,  no  doubt, 
would  by  that  time  have  died  off;  though  the 
lives  are  all  picked  lives,  remarkably  good 
lives — still  some  would  have  died  off.  How 
many  there  may  be  I  have  not  calculated. 
Any  actuary  would  give  you  the  actual 
numbers;  but  I  liave  no  doubt  that  when 
the  system  came  into  full  operation  you  would 
have  some  300,000  added  from  the  militia  to 
the  county  constituency,  which,  on  an  average, 
would  be  GOOO  added  to  every  county  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  This  would  be  an  immense 
addition  to  the  county  constituency.  What 
are  to  be  their  qualifications?  The  first  is 
youth ;  for  they  are  not  to  be  above  a  certain 
age;   the   nearer  eighteen   the   better.     The 


setvnd  is  ]Kiverty ;— all  pensons  to  wlmm  a 
shilling  a  day  is  an  object.  The  ihinl  is 
ignorance— for  if  yon  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
observe  in  your  streets  what  is  the  a|i|ieanince 
of  the  young  fellows  who  follow  the  recruiting 
sergeant,  you  will  say  that  at  least  they  are 
not  the  most  educated  of  the  labouring  el;is.ses. 
Brave,  stout  young  fellows  no  iloubt  they  are. 
Lord  Ilanlinge  tells  me  that  he  never  k:iw  a 
liner  set  of  young  men;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  ;ifter  a  fe»-  years'  training  they  will  be 
ready  to  stand  up  for  our  firesides  against  the 
best  disciplined  soldiers  that  the  Continent 
can  produce.  But  the.se  men,  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  the  plough-tail,  are  not  the 
class  best  qualifieil  to  choose  our  legislators — 
there  is  r:ither  in  the  habits  of  the  young  men 
that  enter  the  army  a  dispo.silion  to  idleness. 
Oh,  but  there  is  another  qualifiaition  which  1 
almost  forgot — they  must  be  five  feet  two. 

"There  is  a  qualiticjition  for  a  county  voter ! 
Only  think  of  measuring  a  man  for  the  fran- 
chise !  And  this  comes  from  a  t'onservative 
government — a  measure  that  would  swamp 
all  the  county  constituencies  in  England  with 
people  possessed  of  the  Derby-Walpole  quali- 
ficiitions — that  is  to  say,  youth,  poverty, 
ignorance,  a  roving  disposition,  and  Jive  feet 
tiro.  Wliy,  gentlemen,  what  have  the  people 
who  brought  in  such  a  measure — what  have 
they  to  say — I  do  not  say  against  Lord  John 
Russell's  imprudence— but  what  right  have 
they  to  talk  of  the  imprudence  of  Ernest 
Jones!  The  people  who  advocate  universal 
suffrage,  at  .-dl  events,  gave  us  wealth  along 
with  poverty,  knowledge  along  with  ignorance, 
and  mature  age  along  with  youth;  but  a 
<;ualificatiou  compounded  of  all  disqualifica- 
tions is  a  thing  that  was  never  heard  of 
except  in  the  case  of  this  Conservative  reform. 
It  is  the  most  ridiculous  proposition  that  was 
ever  made.  It  was  made,  I  believe,  at  first 
in  a  thin  house,  but  the  next  house  was  full 
enough ;  for  people  came  down  with  all  sorts 
of  questions.  Are  the  regtilar  troops  to  have 
a  vote?  Are  the  police — are  the  sjiilors?  in- 
deed, who  should  not?  for  if  you  take  lads  of 
one-and-twenty  from  the  plough-tiiil  and  give 
them  votes,  what  ])o.ssible  class  of  honest  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotchmen  can  vou  exclude  if 
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tlu'V  lire  inlmitteil  ?  But  before  tbese  ques- 
tions could  be  askeil,  up  gets  tbe  home 
secretary,  aud  tells  us  that  the  thing  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered — that  some  of  his 
colleagues  do  not  a])prove  of  it — that  the 
thing  is  withdrawn — he  will  not  press  it.  I 
must  say,  if  it  had  happened  to  me  to  propose 
such  a  Reform  Bill  on  one  night,  aud  on  the 
next  sitting  of  the  house  to  withdraw  it,  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered, 
I  think  that  to  the  end  of  my  life  I  should 
never  have  talked  of  the  exceeding  evil  of 
reopening  of  the  question  of  reform; — to  the 
end  of  my  life  I  should  never  have  read  any 
man  a  lecture  on  the  extreme  prudence  and 
caution  with  which  he  should  a])proach  ques- 
tions of  organic  change." 

Mui-mure  were  already  beginning  to  be 
heard,  near  and  far,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  the  most  "  fit  and  proper  man "  to  re- 
jiresent  Oxford.  But  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  note  that  the  blue-book  report  of 
the  Oxford  University  Coraniissiou,  a  slight 
■work  of  900  folio  pages,  made  it  very  plain 
that  the  new  broom  so  long  needed  at  that 
ancient  centre  of  learning  was  ready  for 
sweeping  purposes,  and  would  not  be  kept 
out  much  longer.  "  If,"  said  the  commission, 
'•  we  look  only  to  their  statutes,  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  are  now  what  they  were  in  the 
times  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudoi-s,  aud  if 
the  Laudiau  code  be  binding,  the  University 
of  Oxford  is  now  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
King  Charles  I.;  but  in  fact,  altnost  every  dis- 
tinct purpose  and  every  particidar  object  of  the 
founders,  almost  every  detail  of  government  and 
adininistratio7i/iasbeen  neglected  or  superseded." 
This  was,  of  course,  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
la]we  of  time.  How  agreeable  this  association 
with  the  memory  of  the  stupid  and  blood- 
thii-sty  bigot  who  treated  the  author  of  Zion's 
Plea  against  Prelairi/  (the  father  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton)  with  a  life-long  cruelty,  the 
details  of  which  will  now  hardly  bear  reading. 
It  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the  commissioners 
that  past  alterationsof  the  Laudiau  code  should 
be  indemnified,  and  full  jiower  given  for  all 
future  alterations  or  abrogations  of  statutes, 
some  few  fundamental  reservations  excepted. 


Wecan  find  room  foronly  oneclausemore,  but 
that  is  an  inqiortant  one: — "Of  the  proposjds 
which  aflect  the  university,  the  most  important 
are  those  which  we  (the  commissioners)  have 
made  for  remodelling  the  constitution  and  for 
abolishing  t/ic  existing  monopo'y  of  the  colleges 
and  halls,  by  allowing  students  to  reside  at 
Oxford  without  the  expenses  of  connection  with 
those  bodies.  In  regard  to  the  colleges,  we 
would  especially  urge  the  immediate  necessity 
of  opening  the  fcllou'ships  and  scholarships,  of 
attaching  jirofessoi'ships  to  certain  colleges,  of 
incre;ising  the  number  and  value  of  scholar- 
ships, of  granting  to  the  colleges  the  power  of 
altering  the  statutes,  and,  above  all.  of  pro- 
hibiting as  unlawful  the  oaths  to  observe  the 
statutes.'' 

The  Parliamentary  Oaths  question  was  kept 
alive  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  1852 
by  the  case  of  Mr.  Alderman  Solomons,  mem- 
ber for  Greenwich,  who  had  taken  his  seat, 
and  the  oath,  omitting  only  that  portion  which 
pledged  the  member  to  "  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian."  The  honourable  gentleman's  case 
came  before  the  legal  tribunals,  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  could  not  legally  be  permitted 
to  omit  the  clause  in  question,  which,  as  Mr. 
Solomons  observed,  was  amusing,  since  the 
words  were  originally  intended  to  exclude 
"  Popish  recreant  convicts."  lii  an  action  for 
penalties  to  the  extent  of  £1500,  the  lord  chief- 
baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Pollock,  laid 
it  down  distinctly  that  oi;ly  one  penalty,  i;'500, 
was  recoverable,  however  frequently  a  member 
might  vote  in  error  or  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
This  action  broke  down  upon  a  technical 
point.  No  penalty  was  inflicted,  aud  in  the 
meanwhile  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  law.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  to  that  great  lawyer,  who  seemed  in  some 
respects  to  have  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Eldon, 
we  should  he  indebted,  in  his  old  age,  for  so 
many  just  and  useful  initiatives  in  law  reform. 
There  is  something  ludicrous  in  tbe  spectacle 
of  the  Tory  Loid  Lyndhurst,  about  whom 
so  much  scandal  "  in  the  matter  of  women '' 
was  at  one  time  afloat,  introducing  a  bill  to 
better  the  position  of  married  women  as 
against  their  husbands,  which  the  once-Eadi- 
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Cid  Uruu<;liam  jiiiuiu  up  ami  JeDuuiicea  oa  the 
lirtit  step  towiu-iU  tliu  ile^itruotiou  uf  n  i;i'eikt 
Siiciiil  editioe  whicli  will  iiut  bear  tlio  touch  uf 
a  JiiigiT. 

Luttl  Broiighau)  hud  beeu  quiet  for  some 
tiuie  iu  rehitiuii  to  Kuglish  |H.ilitii.-s,  and  had 
devotod  cousider.ible  atteiitiou  to  Fieuch 
utfiurs  diiriug  his  i-e|ieated  sojourus  at  C'auuea, 
wlicre  lie  had  a  small  estate  and  a  wiiiter 
rejiideuce,  but  pixibably  some  reader-s  may  l>e 
surprised  to  hear  that  duriiii;  the  troublous 
times  of  ISJS  he  had  coutemplated  gaining 
a  se;it  in  the  French  legislature  and  ollering 
himself  for  election  ;(s  juvsident.  lie  had 
applied  to  Lamartinc  for  lettei-s  of  naturaliz;i- 
tiuu,  which  bad  not  beeu  granted,  or  i-ather 
Bn.)Ugliam  was  informed  that  the  granting 
them  would  deprive  him  of  his  English  privi- 
leges, and  so  he  aUxndoned  the  application. 
Little  is  known  of  the  real  intention  of  the  rest- 
less ex-chauoellor,  who  would  still,  as  it  was 
siiid  of  him  in  a  much  earlier  |>eriod,  have 
undertaken  any  iX)sition,  even  that  of  com- 
manding the  British  fleet.  It  ison  the  authority 
of  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  fact  is  .stated,  for  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Normanliy  iu  1848  the  humor- 
ous and  acute  foreign  minister  wrote : — "  La- 
martiue  is  really  a  wonderful  fellow,  and  is 
endowed  with  great  qualities.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  he  should  swim  through  the 
breakers  and  carry  his  country  safe  into  port. 
I  conclude  that  he  has  escaped  one  danger  by 
the  refusal  to  naturalize  Brougham  ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  our  ex-chancellor  meant,  if  he  had 
got  himself  elected,  to  have  put  up  for  presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  It  is  woful  to  see  a  man 
who  is  so  near  being  a  great  man  make  himself 
so  small." 

But  Brougham  too  did  good  work  in  1S52 
in  company  with  other  law  lords. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  very  acute  young 
lady  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  never  make 
a  perfectly  willing  ix)litician,  except  in  con- 
nection with  church  matters.  It  was  a  little 
strange  that  the  man  should  be  criticised  as 
unfit  for  the  jiost  of  representative  of  Oxford 
University,  who  displayed  so  much  eloquence 
and  acumen — ecclesiastico-forensic  acumen — 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  iu  the  celebrated 


Frome-Beunett  ca&e.  It  nmy  just  he  meu- 
tioued  in  |utssing  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  anta- 
g\.inist  in  |iiirliament  in  this  matter  was  Mr. 
llorsman  (now  deail).  Mr.  lIorMiian  matlu 
no  murk  on  any  one  subject,  and  he  wad 
usii.'Uly,  though  a  Liberal,  a  self-isolated  )>olt- 
tician  like  the  present  Karl  tiix-y.  lie  w;w, 
however,  a  brilliant  debatei',  and  was  )iretty 
sure  to  be  listened  to  and  to  ])roduce  an  effect. 
Tho.se  were  days  in  which  quasi- Romanist 
practices  in  the  Church  of  Knglund  excited 
nmch  stronger  yeneral  antagonism  than  they 
do  now,  and  there  had  already  been  a  series 
of  storms  out  of  doors,  and  some  inter|)ella- 
tions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Hors- 
mau  recited  all  the  charges  against  the  bisho|> 
and  Mr.  Bennett,  and  moved  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  It  was 
alleged  against  this  clergyman  that  he  hail, 
while  at  Kissingen,  attended  mass,  but  hail 
never  attended  the  Protestant  service  at  the 
embassy,  while  he  had  carried  about  with 
him  a  small  altar  for  his  own  use.  He  was 
also  accused  of  not  holding  the  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown.  He  had  resigned 
the  incumbency  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
upon  a  remonstrance  from  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don (the  "anti-popery"  scenes  which  led  to 
this  are  now  but  little  remembereil),  and  the 
pi>int  now  \v;is  that  the  Bishop  of  Rith  and 
Wells  had  admitted  him  from  another  diocese 
into  his  own  without  due  caie.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  go  into  the  legal  niceties  of  the 
story ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  masterly 
speech,  maintaining  incident<dly  that  the 
peojjle  of  Frome  were  satisfied  with  their 
vic;ir,  argued  that  his  bishop  had  acted  iu 
due  course  of  law,  and  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  house  as  a  cul))rit.  If  any  honour- 
able member  would  move  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  in  these 
matters,  "  which  seemed  to  have  been  studi- 
ously framed  to  discourage  bishops,"  he  would 
himself  vote  for  such  a  committee.  5Ir.  Hore- 
man  he  indicated  as  a  sort  of  jirofes-^ional 
"public  accuser."  In  the  debate  which  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Disraeli  of  coui-se  op|x)sed  the 
motion,  and  no  less  sturdily  Protestant  an 
avithority  than  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  supj)orte<l 
Mr.  Gladstone's  contention  that  the  bishop 
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was  williin  tlie  law.  Mr.  IIoi-siuiiu  carriuJ 
his  uiotiou,  however  ;  but  wlieu  the  committee 
hail  been  nominated,  Mr.  Gkdstone,  Sir  W. 
Page  Wood,  and  some  otliers  refused  to  serve, 
Mr.  Gladstone  declaring  that  nothing  less 
than  a  peremptory  order  of  the  house  should 
compel  him  to  sit !  This  was  a  collapse  indeed. 
The  discouragement  of  bishops  was  not  a 
subject  which  troubled  the  house  much,  but 
the  revival  of  couvucation  this  year  was  a 
sign  of  the  times  (pointing  to  ecclesiastical 
controversy)  which  is  entitled  to  this  brief 
luentiou. 

The  attitude  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia 
towards  England  in  regard  to  "  the  sick  man," 
as  he  had  long  nicknamed  Turkey,  had  been 
made  clear  enough  during  his  visit  to  this 
country  in  1^44,  and  we  have  already  had  a 
glimpse  of  what  manner  of  man  he  was  and 
of  his  effoi-ts  to  draw  English  statesmen  into 
a  confidential  understanding  which  would  en- 
able him  to  claim  them  as  alHes  without  the 
formality  of  a  treaty.'  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  those  confidential  suggestions  were 
treated  by  Lord  Aberdeen  with  sufficient  de- 
cision. That  amiable  nobleman,  who  sought 
peace,  was  naturally  reluctmt  to  speak  with 
marked  emphasis  to  a  potentate  who  was  a 
guest  of  the  queen,  and  the  czar  appeal's  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion — or  he  pretended 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion — that  his  pro- 
posals were  at  least  to  be  considered  and  were 
not  unacceptable.  Had  it  happened  that  Pal- 
merston  had  been  the  recipient  of  the  em- 
peror's confidence  (an  unlikely  supposition  of 
course)  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
war  in  the  Crimea,  though  Palmei-ston  would 
have  been  ready  (.some  people  said  willing)  for 
war.  As  it  was,  the  statesman  who  hated 
war  and  did  not  dislike  the  czar,  found  him- 
self— perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  pacific  and 
conciliating  reticence — at  the  head  of  an  ad- 
ministration from  which  immediate  hostilities 
were  demanded. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  position 
assumed  by  Nicholas  except  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  semi-b.ai-barian  with  an  almost 

1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 


insane  sense  of  his  vast  authority,  who,  seek- 
ing to  assert  his  personal  influence,  chose  to 
flatter  English  statesmen  by  a  proposal  for  a 
tacit  mutual  understanding  with  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  no  concern.  His  will 
was  despotic  at  home,  and  he  may  have  cal- 
culated that  his  concessions  would  be  iiTesist- 
ible  when  he  chose  to  come  here  as  a  visitor 
and  to  be  familiar  with  the  English  aristocracy. 
He  was  intensely  interesting  to  those  who  met 
him;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  kind  of  intei-cst 
he  excited  was  often  that  which  people  take 
in  the  temporary  docility  of  a  m.agnificent 
tiger.  He  had  the  grand  physique  of  a  semi- 
savage  despot; — the  almost  childish  desire  to 
attract  regard  and  admiration,  the  sudden 
generositj',  the  capability  for  noble  impulses, 
the  anxiety  to  be  accejited  as  the  equal  if  not 
the  superior  of  men  of  high  intellectual  culture 
and  refined  habits,  and  on  the  other  hand  he 
possessed  the  cunning  of  tlie  savage  not  much 
tempered  by  the  diplomatic  wiles  of  which  he 
was  usually  suspected.  When  he  discovered 
that  his  appeals  had  been  received  only  with 
polite  attention,  and  that  they  were  not  re- 
garded as  sacred  confidences  which  would 
bind  the  English  government  from  interposing 
to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  he 
was  (or  assumed  to  be)  as  indignant  as  though 
the  obligations  of  a  definite  treaty  had  been 
abandoned  and  disclaimed.  It  is  likely  that 
he  had  really  come  to  think  the  conversa- 
tions in  which  he  had  made  known  his  views 
would  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  tacit  agree- 
ments. In  his  own  country  they  would  have 
been  no  less  than  absolute  commands.  He 
had  laid  .aside  his  imperative  character  during 
his  visit  here  and  had  professed  to  desire  no 
other  agi-eement  than  such  as  raight  be  implied 
by  an  uuder.standing  "between  English  gen- 
tlemen." This  may  have  been  part  of  a 
secret  design  to  obtain  an  assurance  which 
could  never  have  been  made  part  of  a  regular 
treaty,  but  probably  he  imagined  that  the 
mere  fact  of  his  having  impai-ted  his  views  in 
friendly  confidence  would  so  touch  English 
notions  of  honour  that  he  might  be  able  to 
count  upon  the  neutrality  if  not  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  government.  The  conversations  in 
which  he  cndeavoui-ed  to  press  his  policy  on 
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Lord  Abei'Jeeu  Hud  Sir  liubfrl  IVol,  uiily 
iudicnted  the  proportious  tu  wbidi  liia  iuu-ii- 
tiuus  ^ivw  iiiue  yeni-s  uiU'iwaixU  when  iu 
Jnuuai'v,  l>o^,  hi-  uii-t  tht*  ilu^lish iiuiluuisadur 
(Sir  Hamillun  Seymuui)  at  thu  julaoi.-  of  tlie 
Ai\liiiiiL'h<»iS  llelfU  in  St.  Pelti-sburg,  iuid 
ooiuiutfuced  iiuother  series  of  ooutideuti:d  com- 
iuiiiiioatii.ins  whicli  sliowed  that  according 
to  the  usual  teni{x>r  i>f  his  luiud  tlie  former 
tentative  pro|>ositious  had  relation  to  a  tixud 
piiri>ose  uhich  he  would  obstinately  e;uiy  out 
even  in  spile  of  ivfusid.  The  all'aii-s  of  Tur- 
key, the  czar  intimated,  were  iu  a  very  dia- 
orgauizeii  condition,  the  country  itself  seeuiin-; 
to  be  fallini;  to  pieces.  Tluit  fidi  would  be  a 
very  givat  misfortune,  and  it  was  very  im- 
portant tJiat  Kuglaud  and  Bussia  should  come 
to  a  perfectly  good  understanding  u|>ou  these 
atTairs,  and  that  neither  should  take  any  deci- 
sive step  of  which  the  other  was  not  apprised. 
A  month  afterwards  the  emperor  again  met 
our  aiubassador  and  returned  to  the  subject. 
•'  I  tell  you,''  he  said,  "  that  if  your  government 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  Turkey  retains 
any  element  of  existence,  your  government 
must  have  received  incorrect  information.  I 
repeat  to  you  that  the  sick  man  is  dying,  and 
we  can  never  ;dlow  such  an  event  to  take  us 
by  surprise.'  We  must  come  to  some  under- 
standing, and  tliis  we  should  do,  I  am  con- 
vinced, if  I  could  hold  but  ten  minutes'  con- 
versation with  your  ministers — with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  for  instance,  who  knows  me  so  well, 
who  li.is  full  confidence  iu  me  as  I  have  iu 
him.  And  remember,  I  do  not  ask  for  a  treaty 
or  a  protocol;  a  general  undei-standing  is  all 
I  require — that  between  gentlemen  is  sufii- 
cient ;  and  in  this  case  I  :uu  certain  that  the 
conddence  would  be  as  great  on  the  side  of  the 
queen's  ministers  as  on  mine."  Pursuing  the 
conversation  on  the  following  day,  he  sjiid, 
"  There  are  certain  things  which  I  will  never 
tolerate.  I  will  begin  with  ourselves.  I  will 
not  tolerate  the  permanent  occujxition  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Russians.  Having  said 
this  I  will  say  that  it  never  sliall  be  occupied 
by  the  English  or  French  or  any  otlier  great 

'  In  18«  the  cisr  haJ  said.  "  II  y  a  dans  mon  cabinet 
deux  opinions  sur  la  Turquie :  Tune,  qu'elle  est  mouraute; 
I'autre,  quelle  est  morte— la  deruiire  tU  la  mienne." 


ualiuu.  Again,  1  never  will  |>ermit  an  atteiu])t 
at  the  reconstruction  of  a  Byzantine  empire, 
or  such  an  extension  of  Greece  as  would  ren- 
der her  a  powerful  state;  still  less  will  I  |>er- 
mit  the  bieaking  up  of  Turkey  into  little 
ivpublics— asylums  for  the  Kossutlis  and  Maz- 
ziuis,  luid  other  revolutionists  of  Kuru|>e. 
ll;itlier  than  submit  to  any  of  these  aii-ange- 
nients  I  would  go  to  war,  and  Jis  long  as  1  liud 
a  man  or  a  musket  left  I  would  cai-ry  it  on." 
It  was  still  left  to  the  speculation  of  the 
listener  what  was  to  be  the  future  of  (.'onsUin- 
tinople  and  tlie  Turkish  Empire,  but  it  was 
more  than  hinted  that  in  the  ciise  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  latter  there  might  be  a  satis- 
factory arrangement.  ''The  principalities," 
said  the  czai-,  "are  iu  fact  an  independent 
stiite  under  my  protection.  This  might  so 
continue.  Servia  might  receive  the  same  foini 
of  government.  So  again  with  Bulgaria. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  province 
should  not  form  an  independent  state."  Then 
came  the  temptation — or  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  temptation  to  an  alliance — "  As  to 
Egypt,  I  quite  understand  the  importance  to 
England  of  that  territory.  I  can,  then,  only 
say  that  if,  iu  the  event  of  a  disti-ibutiou  of 
the  Ottoman  succession  upon  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  you  should  take  possession  of  Egypt, 
I  shall  have  no  objection  to  offer.  I  would 
say  the  same  thing  of  Candia;  that  island 
might  suit  you,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  not  become  an  English  possession."  The 
monstrous  arrogance  added  to  the  unscrupu- 
lous assumption  of  these  propositions  would 
only  have  been  possible  to  a  sovereign,  himself 
a  semi-barbari;in,  ruling  with  a  personal  des- 
potism not  only  millions  of  people  but  eveu 
the  nobles  and  oflicials  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. When  we  attentively  consider  the 
terms  and  meaning  of  his  efforts  to  form  a 
tiicit  alliance  with  Euglauil  to  dismember  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  divide  the  territory,and  defy 
the  i-est  of  Euroi)e,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how- 
war  could  have  been  avoided  unless  the  Earl 
of  .-Vberdeen  and  our  govei-muent  had  spoken 
iu  immistakable  denunciation  of  the  sugges- 
tions instead  of  listening  and  saying  little  or 
nothing.  Had  a  rough-and-ready  or  an  em- 
phatic and  decided  negative  been  given  at 
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once,  accompanied  by  an  intimation  tliat  Eng- 
land would  not  stand  liy  and  sec  the  miscliief 
done,  we  might  have  been  saved  the  Crimean 
war;  but  the  answer  was  not  given  in  time. 
When  it  was  given,  and  given  so  late  that  it 
seemed  as  though  we  were  half  reluctant  to 
refuse  or  were  only  endeavouring  to  save 
appearances,  Nicholas  would  not  believe  that 
we  were  in  earnest  until  we  had  proceeded  to 
extremities,  when  he  lied  without  hesitation, 
and  as  promptly  flung  himself  into  a  war  in 
which,  as  he  probably  knew,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria would  render  us  no  aid,  while  our  alliance 
with  France  goaded  him  to  a  condition  not 
far  short  of  frenzy. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  was  destitute  of  intellectual 
attainments;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  in  many 
respects  accomplished.  His  favourite  studies 
were  military  architecture,  mathematics,  and 
music.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  dramatic 
performances,  and  is  said  to  have  assisted  the 
Russian  poet  Nestor  Koukoluik  in  the  com- 
position of  some  of  his  pieces,  and  to  have 
repeatedly  aided  in  the  construction  of  ballets. 
He  was  frequently  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
theatre.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  he  had 
a  decided  t:;ste  for  theatrical  display,  and  that 
although  in  private  he  lived  plainly  and  sim- 
ply, his  vanity  was  strong  enough  to  be 
pleased  with  the  trappings  and  ornaments 
that  belong  to  state  occasions  and  set  off  the 
person.  An  amusing  story  is  told  by  the 
Comte  de  Villemar  illustrating  the  cz.ar's 
consciousness  of  his  own  superb  appearance. 

At  the  Vaudeville  at  Paris,  when  it  was  in 
the  Rue  de  Chartres,  there  was  an  actress 
remarkable  for  her  coi-pulency,  her  animation, 
and  her  piquancy — Madame  Bras,  who  left 
Paris  to  seek  her  fortune  in  Russia,  where  she 
was  well  received,  particularly  by  the  royal 
family.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  w-as  fond  of 
visiting  the  actors  in  the  green-room  during  the 
play,  and  used  to  thcc  and  tlioti  the  women.  On 
entering  one  evening  the  women's  green-room, 
he  found  Madame  Bras  alone.  A  slight  ma- 
licious smile,  as  he  entered,  played  over  her 
lips.  The  empei'or  remarked  it,  and  said, 
"  Bras,  what  made  thee  laugh  on  my  coming 
in?"     "A  feminine  folly,  sire,"  she  replied. 


"  which  passed  through  my  mind,  and  which 
I  beseech  your  majesty  to  e.xcuse  me  from 
conmninicating,  though  I  protest  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  offend  your  majesty,  whom  I 
respect  as  I  ought."  "  I  believe  it,"  replied 
the  emperor  with  liis  usual  dignity,  "  which 
is  the  reason  why  I  want  to  know  the  cause 
of  your  laugh."  "  Sire,"  answered  Madame 
Bras,  '■  since  you  order  it  I  will  confess  that, 
as  I  saw  your  majesty  come  in,  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  myself  that  your  person  is 
devilishly  well  adapted  to  your  line  of  char- 
acters" (qiCelle  a  diahlement  le  physique  de  ton 
cmploi).  Though  the  compliment  savoured 
a  little  of  the  vulgar  player,  it  infinitely  flat- 
tered the  emperor,  who  laughed  at  it  with  the 
affability  which  was  habitual  to  him  when 
conversing  with  the  French  actresses ;  and  on 
the  following  day  he  sent  a  beautiful  pair  of 
diamond  bracelets  to  the  vivacious  truant 
from  the  theatre  of  the  Rue  de  Chartres. 

His  regard  for  pomp  and  display  in  public 
may  be  partly  explained  by  his  fine  physical 
proportions  and  by  the  necessity  for  his  always 
appearing  with  effect  upon  state  occasions,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  con- 
stantly wore  a  military  uniform  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed a  vast  self-consciousness,  and  was  con- 
tinually anxious  to  know  what  was  said  of  him. 
It  was  declared  that  he  had  formed  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  and  even 
of  the  numberless  newspaper  articles  pub- 
lished in  various  languages  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  either 
favourably  or  the  reverse,  and  that  this  curi- 
ous collection  consisted,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  of  several  hundred  volumes  and  port- 
folios. 

Nicholas  of  Russia,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  not  the  heir  of  a  long  line  of  imperial 
culture.  Until  Peter  the  Great,  who  had  no 
pretentions  whatever  to  culture,  opened  up  tlie 
empii'e,  Russia  was  a  barbarous  state.  Cather- 
ine II.,  who  did  pretend  to  all  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  was  the  sovereign  who  really 
developed  and  extended  the  national  boundary 
and  created  for  it  a  prestige  which  placed  it 
on  an  equality  with  the  older  states  of  Europe, 
but  this  was  done  not  by  culture  but  by  gov- 
erning capacity,  unsparing  despotism,  and  ex- 
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traordlnsry  ability  aided  by  jxilitioal  intrigue. 
Nicliul:ui  liiiuself  wbeu  lie  sHCcetxieil  to  tlie 
tbrune  of  his  brother  Alexander  I.,  bw-ame 
the  Kovervijfu  of  neither  ii  completely  civilized 
nor  a  five  |ie<.>|ile.  Half  the  nation  w.is  still 
ill  n  oonditiou  of  seiui-b»rbarisiu ;  and  it  had 
lieen  the  poliov  of  its  rulers  viyoroualy  to  sii|>- 
jiresa  lilierty  of  thoii-^ht  and  speech.  The 
{^overumeut  w:is  Atiiatio  in  its  prevention  of 
what  we  call  freedom,  and  Nicbohis  ciiterctl 
upon  hia  enormous  res|ionsibilities  with  an 
intention  to  make  himself  ]ier5onally  regarded 
not  only  :u  the  head  but  as  the  sole  authority 
of  the  state.  The  aggrandisement  of  Russia 
was  tJie  tradition  which  he  followed,  and  to 
that  everything  must  give  way.  His  capacity 
for  work,  his  gre.it  strength  and  stature,  his 
power  of  directing  st;ite  atlairs  and  giving  al- 
most unremitting  care  to  minor  det;iils  of  civil 
and  military  orgjinization,  were  all  remarkable. 
There  never  w:is  a  sovereign  who  w.is  so  con- 
stantly employed  as  the  Czar  Nichohs,  and 
this  may  have  prevented  the  development  of 
that  insanity  which  h-id  more  than  once 
sliown  itself  in  the  imperial  family,  and  of 
which  outbursts  of  violence  and  obduracy 
were  perhaps  the  occasional  symptoms  in 
Nicholas  himself.  He  made  himself  not  only 
dictator  but  responsible  agent,  and  so  he  was 
never  at  rest.  He  was  constantly  travelling 
to  various  parts  of  his  vast  dominion,  and 
ordering  military,  naval,  or  public  works. 
He  prompted  the  codification  of  the  laws,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly  the  institution  of  a 
regular  code  of  Liws  instead  of  the  few  enact- 
ments promulgated  by  Catherine,  who  adopted 
a  preamble  with  the  aid  of  Volt^iire,  Diderot, 
and  d'Alembert.  In  1832  the  code  inaugu- 
rated by  the  czar  was  contained  in  fifteen 
<lu.irto  volumes,  and  in  IS51  sixteen  volumes 
were  added  as  a  supplement.  Russia  had  be- 
come a  great  and  threatening  military  power, 
and  the  necessity  for  conciliating  or  counter- 
acting her  policy  had  long  been  a  prominent 
factor  in  European  diplomacy;  but  she  was 
also  making  vast  strides  in  material  progress, 
and  here  again  the  emperor  was  compelled  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  enlarge  his 
fleets,  increase  the  number  of  his  ports  and 

his  mercantile  marine,  to  est:iblish  niilruads 
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and  means  of  cummunicatiun  lhr(iui.'li  the 
great  territory  over  »  hioh  he  rulixl.and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ntpid  tnuianiisiiion  of  iutelligeuoe, 
which  he  did  so  elTectmdly  that  news  fixim  the 
t'riineacame  to  England  more  quickly  by  way 
of  St.  Petersburg  than  by  the  direct  route. 
The  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  with 
China,  Asiatic  states,  Gerunuiy,  and  America, 
g-.ive  hitn  occu|Kition  in  another  direction,  and 
yet  the  man's  activity  was  so  untiring  that  he 
constantly  attended  reviews — was  first  on  the 
8|xit  where  there  was  a  fire,  directing  the 
men  how  to  work  the  engines,  and  even  super- 
intended the  breaking  of  the  long  icicles  which 
in  winter  hung  from  the  eaves  and  copings  of 
public  buildings  to  the  danger  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Nicholas  was  in  a  posi- 
tion where  submissive  adulation,  or  at  the 
most  a  kind  of  deferential  temerity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  inflated 
his  already  overweening  pride,  and  the  homage 
which  he  received,  added  to  some  genuine 
admiration  for  his  person  and  the  extraordi- 
nary energy  of  his  character,  gratified  liis 
vanity  to  an  excess  that  injured  the  real 
strength  of  his  character.  But  he  was  also 
credited  with  holding  the  traditional  dream 
of  becoming,  if  not  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
for  the  Slavonic  race,  at  least  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Muscovite  rule  in  Asia. 
Whether  he  held  this  expectation  or  not,  he 
was  eminently  unfitted  for  promoting  it  out- 
side Russi-ou  dominion.  He  had,  as  we  have 
said,  many  of  the  higher  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish half -civilized  rulers  who  are  despotic 
because  they  know  no  other  form  of  govern- 
ment which  would  be  applicable  to  their 
people — but  he  had  no  high  moral  qualities. 
As  a  ruler  he  had  inherited  and  held  almost 
unchanged  the  policy  of  the  more  powerful 
of  his  predecessors.  Without  going  so  far  as 
to  endorse  the  saying  that  his  was  in  its  baie 
elementary  principles  a  government  of  force 
and  fraud,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  writer 
who  in  lb55,  when  reviewing  his  career, 
said: — 

"As  to  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  man,  .^s 
to  those  elevated  sentiments  of  heart  and 
mind   which   ennoble  human   nature,  lie  not 
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ouly  neglected  to  cultivate  them  amoug  his 
people,  but  opposed  them  throughout  his  life 
by  the  most  violent  aud  merciless  means. 
Every  religious  denomiuatiou  was  proscribed 
except  Ixis  own,  aud  the  Bible  was  rigorously 
banished  his  dominions.  To  dose  Russia 
against  all  liberal  ideas,  no  matter  how  mod- 
erate, to  prevent  the  faintest  discussion  and 
criticism  of  the  acts  of  authority,  to  bear 
down  all  resistance,  and  subjugate  aud  mould 
sixty  millions  of  men  until  the  harshest  mili- 
tai-y  despotism  should  appear  a  natural  and 
almost  an  indispensable  thing,  to  substitute 
his  own  will  for  right,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  to  think  himself  infallible — these 
were  the  principles  which  tilled  his  mind  as 
his  blood  did  his  veins,  and  made  the  very 
[julse  of  his  life.  By  the  exercise  of  a  power 
so  unlimited  a  man  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
mad  with  pride,  but  can  never  be  gi-eat  or 
good.  His  system  resolves  itself  into  a  species 
of  deification  of  himself,  and  of  an  insulting 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  the  theory 
itself  was  flagrantly  false,  he  who  cherished 
aud  acted  upon  it  could  be  little  better  than 
a  huge  delusion." ' 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  man 
would  pursue  such  a  course  except  under  tlie 
spell  of  imperial  fanaticism  :  a  conviction  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  subdue  everything  to 
the  one  end  of  national  aggi-andisement  under 
the  personal  direction  of  membera  of  one 
family.  The  toil  was  exhausting,  and  would 
have  killed  almost  any  other  man :  the  anxiety 
was  so  constant  that  everybody  noted,  not  only 
the  occasional  wild  and  almost  homfy  ing  stare, 
but  the  heavy  cloud  of  care  that  marred  the 
lineaments  of  that  proud,  handsome  face. 
Amidst  all  the  exertion,  the  flattery,  the  con- 
stant work,  and  change,  and  wearing  ambition 
— there  was  the  constant  suspicion,  if  not  the 
dread  of  assassination  or  of  poisoning.  A 
story  of  a  ten-ibl}-  suggestive  kind  ;is  showing 
the  violent  and  almost  brutal  temper  of  the 
czar,  as  well  as  the  peril  to  which  he  thought 
he  was  liable,  was  told  privately  at  Breslau 
by  Dr.  Mandt  in  1852,  when  the  emperor  was 
fifty -six  years  old,  and  had  therefore  already 
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])assed  the  usual  number  of  yeai-s  attained  by 
the  membei-s  of  the  imperial  family. 

"  The  constitution  of  the  emperor  is  excel- 
lent, but  as  he  treats  it  like  an  enemy,  aud 
in  spite  of  his  age  does  not  deny  himself  any 
excess,  he  often  shakes  this  magnificent  edifice. 
At  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  he 
suS'ered  from  an  obstinate  indisposition,  of 
which  the  cause  remained  unknown.  My 
enemies,  my  friends,  and,  above  all,  my  brother 
physicians,  took  advantage  of  this  to  charge 
me  fii-st  with  want  of  foresight,  then  with 
ignorance,  and  ultimately  with  poisoning.  At 
that  critical  juncture  I  was  summoned  by  the 
Grand-duchess  Helen,  who  received  me  with 
a  countenance  at  once  cold  and  stern.  She 
inquired  how  the  emperor  was,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  added  that  she  was 
forewarned,  and  would  abandon  that  august 
health  neither  to  ignorance,  if  there  were 
ignorance,  nor  to  treason,  if  there  were  treason! 
She  then  motioned  to  me  to  retire.  On 
reaching  home  I  was  summoned  to  w'ait  ujx)n 
her  husband,  the  Grand-duke  Michael;  his 
agitation  was  extreme,  and  he  rushed  towai-ds 
me.  I  remained  motionless,  and  instead  of 
strangling  me  as  I  expected,  he  contented 
himself  with  putting  his  fist  in  my  face,  ex- 
claiming, 'Traitor!'  I  respectfully  begged 
that  he  would  give  me  the  means  of  repelling 
an  odious  accusation  by  acquainting  me  with 
the  error  which  had  suggested  it.  '  You  act 
the  virtuous  man!'  he  exclaimed;  'you  play 
the  philosopher,  the  stoic;  but  I  will  not  sufier 
myself  to  be  deceived  by  this  jugglery.  The 
health  of  the  emperor  is  in  your  hands;  you 
are  answerable  to  me  for  it  with  your  life. 
On  the  day  of  that  precious  health  being  en- 
dangered your  learned  head  would  only  ad- 
here to  your  shoulders  by  a  thread.  Not  a 
word,  sir;  undei-staud,  and  go!'  and  I  with- 
drew, pui-sued  by  his  threats.  In  my  absence 
the  emperor  had  sent  for  me.  I  found  him 
alone,  stretched  upon  an  easy-chair,  his  lion- 
like head  weighed  down  by  suffering,  his 
colour  leaden,  his  air  gloomy.  He  cast  on  me 
a  penetrating  glance,  and  after  some  miimt«s 
of  a  chilling  silence,  inquired  how  I  found 
him.  I  felt  his  pulse,  which  was  strong  and 
agitated;  his  tongue  was  bad,  his  general  stale 
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nlttrmiiiii.  •  Woll,  siit"  ajkiJ  tin*  <.»iu|K<i-or;  be 
nlw»ya  iisfd  to  oiUI  me  by  my  iiaiue,  and  tliia 
itltei-ntioit  IvmK'il  no  jjooil.  '  Sii-e,  your  ui:ijesty 
hiks  oiipiv.-isioii  :iiul  fevfv;  it  will  lie  neivssjiry 
to  take  an  emetic,'  At  the  \voi\l  emetic  the 
emjioiMn-iiseil  liis  liea«l  iibruptly — 'An  emetic! 
you  never  jiivscrilK-J  one  to  me  before.'  1 
went  into  the  laUii-atory  luljoiuiug  his  study, 
«iid  soou  after  jvturned  with  the  dose;  it  was 
not  long  Wfore  it  acted,  but  1  was  not  6;itis- 
ried  with  the  ivsult.  AnoUier  emetic  ap^H-aivd 
to  me  neces*;iry,  and  after  it  had  taken  etl'ecl 
the  emjHTor  niiseil  his  (villid  countenance  and 
said  to  me, in  a  tone  of  suppressed  wrath,  'Is 
that  all  V  '  No,  siiv,  for  I  must  have  bile.' 
'That  is  to  s-iy,  you  must  have  my  bowels. 
Be  it  so;  but  remember. this— I  in'U  have' 
(and  he  pnmounced  the  word  icitl  in  a  manner 
to  give  it  a  threatening  meaning),  •/  will  hace 
this  one  proJur/s  an  efect.'  Fully  sensible  of 
the  danger  and  xiespousibility,  I,  at  all  risks, 
trebleil  the  dose;  the  vomiting  w;vs  instanta- 
neous and  complete.  He  inquired  whether  I 
was  satisfied.  '  Your  majesty  is  completely 
out  of  danger,'  answered  I,  and  we  parted. 
On  the  following  day  I  found  the  emperor 
st-tuding  up  and  strong.  '  Do  you  know, 
Mandt,'  said  he,  'that  yesterday,  while  you 
were  administering  the  medicine  to  me,  I  be- 
lieved I  was  jxiisoned?'  'I  knew  it,  sire!' 
'You  knew  it— and  you  had  the  courage  to 
advise  me  to  take  an  emetic  I'  '  The  state  of 
your  majesty  required  it.'  '  But  if  it  had 
ojwrated  ill,  what  would  your  enemies  have 
said!  for  you  have  euemies,  and  they  are 
numerous.'  'They  would  have  asserted  sub- 
sequently wluit  they  insinuated  previously, — 
they  would  have  ciUled  me  llandt  the  Poi- 
soner.' 'And  that  thought  did  not  stop  j'ou?' 
and  here  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me." 

The  suspicion  of  the  czai-  on  this  occasion 
has  been  exphuned  by  the  fact  that  when  an 
emetic  was  prof)osed  he  was  at  once  reminded 
that  this  was  the  very  remedy  which  had 
been  mentioned  as  an  antidote  in  case  of  a 
suspicion  of  poisoning;  and  that,  as  he  was 
probably  aware  of  the  interview  between 
Mandt  and  the  Gnuid-duke  Michael,  he  im- 
mediately began  to  consider  whether  the  doc- 
tor, to  save  himself,  was  about  to  give  a  remedy 


which  would  i-ouuteract  the  etfect«  of  some 
noxious  drug  jireviously  lulministered.  The 
story  was  not  made  public  till  after  the  death 
of  the  enqiei-or,  on  whom  L>r.  Mandt  (who, 
by  the  by,  was  a  homa'Ojtath)  continued  to 
attend. 

It  must  not  be  su]>posed,  however,  that  the 
outbursts  of  violence  disi>layed  by  the  cz;ir 
wei-e  evidences  of  a  brutal  temper.  They  have 
been  attributed  as  much  to  hereditary  malady 
as  to  the  conditions  amidst  wliich  he  was 
placed  aud  the  defects  of  his  education.  Ho 
was  ca]>able  of  great  gentleness  aud  of  mood.^ 
of  deep  sentiment,  and  those  domestics  who 
were  in  personal  atteud.iuce  on  him  were 
warmly  attached  to  him  :ts  to  a  kind  master. 
That  he  was  an  alTectiouate  father  and  husband 
is  well  known,  and  indeed  though  his  marked 
attentions  to  women  and  his  gallantries — 
wliich  were  more  commands  than  intrigues — 
were  notorious,  his  deep  regai-d  aud  esteem  for 
his  wife  remained  unaltered  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  She  w;is  the  daughter  of  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia,  but  according  to  the 
Russian  usage  changed  her  name  on  her  mar- 
riage from  Louise  C'liarlotte  to  Alexandra  Feo- 
dorowna.  They  were  mairied  in  179C  while 
Nicholas  was  gi-iud-duke,  and  their  eldest  sou 
was  born  in  the  following  year,  on  which 
occasion  Nicholas  wrote  to  the  metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Moscow  a  very  touching  letter  men- 
tioning his  joy  at  the  happy  termination  of 
his  anxieties,  and  asking  the  bishop  to  be 
his  guide  and  aid  in  accomplishing  a  vow  to 
erect  a  chapel  to  the  honour  of  Alexander 
Newski  in  the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
In  this  letter  he  says,  "It  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  make  me  taste  the  happiness  of 
being  a  father.  He  has  deigned  to  preserve 
both  the  mother  and  the  son.  The  expression 
of  gratitude,  which  is  not  necessary  to  Him 
who  searches  the  heart,  becomes  indispensable 
for  a  heart  which  is  penetrated  with  it."  The 
deep  affection  and  resi)ect  for  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  was  mani- 
fested on  many  occasions  and  in  chaixicteristic 
ways.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  military 
insurrection  broke  out  in  St.  Petersburg  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander  the  Firet, 
the  new  czar  repaired  with  his  wife  to  ti:e 
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chapel  of  the  pahace  before  putting  himself  at 
the  lieail  of  the  regimeutof  horse-guards  to  give 
battle  to  tlie  insurgents  in  Isaac  Square,  and 
joined  in  pvayor  with  her  for  the  safety  of  the 
empire.  AVhile  the  engagement  lasted,  the 
empress,  who  could  hear  the  incessant  dis- 
chai'ges  of  cannon,  remained  prostrate,  implor- 
ing Heaven  forthe  preservation  of  her  husband, 
who,  when  victory  had  declared  itself,  returned 
to  throw  himself  into  her  arms  and  otter  up 
thanks  with  lier  on  his  knees  for  his  complete 
success.  This  desire  to  be  together  in  trying 
conjunctures  was  manifested  anew  during 
subsequent  years.  In  spite  of  a  disease  of  the 
lungs,  which  for  several  seasons  forced  her  to 
exchange  the  rigorous  winter  of  St.  Petersburg 
for  some  milder  climate,  the  empress  would  not 
leave  her  husband  alone  in  his  trials,  and  to 
this  affectionate  resolve  he  owed  the  consolation 
of  having  by  his  death-bed  the  companion  of 
Ills  life.  In  former  days,  when  she  was  absent 
for  her  health,  the  emperor  had  posted  through 
Europe  to  surprise  her  in  her  winter-quarters. 
In  1845  she  had  a  country  house  at  the  gates 
of  Palermo,  and  the  door  of  her  chamber  being 
opened  one  morning  with  an  unusual  noise, 
the  czar  entered,  having  travelled  incognito 
from  Russia  for  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
interview. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  Russian  empress 
was  sister  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  czar  may 
have  had  some  reason  to  expect  that  whatever 
Austria  might  do  in  the  way  of  "  moral  sup- 
port "  to  the  claims  of  France  and  England  in 
favour  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Prussian 
government  would  follow  her  only  for  a 
short  distance,  and  in  this  he  was  scarcely  dis- 
appointed. It  soon  became  evident  that  Nicho- 
las had  determined  to  accept  no  compromise 
which  the  sultan  and  his  advisers  would  make. 
Though  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  by  his 
astuteness  more  than  once  prevented  an  excuse 
for  proceeding  to  extremities  by  his  sagacious 
advice  to  the  Turkish  government,  the  Rus- 
sian emperor  felt  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Stratford  itself  to  be  an  additional  cause  for 
irritation,  since  the  designs  of  Russia  had  pre- 
viously been  checked  by  the  prompt  and  deci- 
sive diplomacy  of  the  British  plenipotentiary, 
who  had  been  ill  received,  if  not  refused,  when 


he  wa.s  sent  on  a  mission  to  Russia.  It  became 
evident,  not  only,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  piteously 
exclaimed,  that  we  were  drifting  into  war,  but 
that  the  burden  would  have  to  be  sustained  by 
England  and  France  alone.  It  was  afterwards 
declared,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
French  people  were  not  altogether  favourable 
to  the  war,  which  they  regarded  as  affecting 
English  interests  more  than  their  own,  but 
they  were  not  averse  to  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, and  Napoleon  III.  was  ready  to  represent 
a  principle  wliich  France  was  willing  to  en- 
dorse, in  checking  those  overweening  assump- 
tions of  the  czar  which  had  led  him  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  French  interests  in  his  sug- 
gestions to  the  English  government.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  too,  though  he  was 
willing  to  accept  the  name  of  a  new-comer, 
owed  little  to  the  courtesy  of  the  high-handed 
Nicholas.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
went  into  a  tremendous  conflict  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resenting  any  supposed  slight,  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  tone  in  the  letter  he 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  inviting 
a  pacific  settlement,  which  is  precisely  that  of 
the  new-comer,  addressing  an  easy  and  rather 
familiar  remonstrance  to  the  haughty  claimant 
of  conservative  rights  which  are  put  entirely 
out  of  the  question. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  Napoleon 
III.  had  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  matri- 
monial alliance,  and  that  he  had  made  not 
the  slightest  attempt  to  seek  it  in  any  of  the 
royal  or  imperial  families  of  Europe. 

The  declaration  of  the  empire  had  been 
almost  immediately  followed  by  the  marriage. 
The  French  emperor  had  long  before  made 
choice  of  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
and  for  eminent  social  talents ;  Eugenie  Marie 
de  Montijo,  second  daughter  of  Count  de  Mon- 
tijo,  grandee  of  Spain,  and  of  Marie  Manuela 
Kirkpatrick  de  Closeburn,  the  descendant 
of  a  Scotch  Roman  Catholic  family.  Her 
education  had  been  completed  in  France  and 
in  England,  and  during  travels  through 
Europe.  She  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  tlie  emperor, 
who  on  the  22d  of  January,  1853,  announced 
his  intention  to  the  senate  by  saying : — 

"The  alliance  which  I  contract  is  not  in 
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accorilnnce  with  t)ie  truJitioua  of  niioiriit 
policy,  iiiul  tlu-reiu  U  iU  nilvnutage.  Fn(uoe, 
by  iu  suix-e^isive  revolutions,  1ms  Kejiaratt^tl 
from  till-  rest  of  Kuro|>e.  Every  wise  {^verii- 
nieut  ought  to  wish  it  to  re-enter  the  |>itle  of 
the  old  luouaivhies.  Cut  this  result  will  be 
luore  surely  attaiuej  by  it  straiglitforwaril 
ami  frauk  policy,  by  loyjilty  iu  conduct,  than 
by  royal  alli:iuces,  which  often  create  a  fake 
security,  and  substitute  family  interests  for 
those  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  the  exiim]>le 
of  the  just  h;is  left  iu  the  minds  of  the  j>eoi)le 
certain  sui>ei-stitious  feelings.  They  have  not 
foi^tteu  tliat  for  seventy  years  foreign  prin- 
i-esses  have  mounted  the  throne  only  to  behold 
their  race  disi)Ossessed  ov  proscribed  by  war 
or  revolution. 

"One  woman  alone  seemed  to  bring  hajipi- 
uess,  and  to  live  more  than  the  others  in  the 
memory  of  the  people.  Tliat  woman,  the 
modest  and  good  wife  of  General  Bonaparte, 
was  not  the  issue  of  royal  blood.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  in  ISIO  the  mar- 
riage of  Napoleon  I.  with  Marie  Louise  was 
a  great  event.  It  was  a  pledge  for  the  futui-e, 
a  real  satisfactiou,  as  the  ancient  and  illustri- 
ous house  of  Austria,  which  h;id  been  so  long 
at  war  with  us,  was  seen  to  intrigue  for  the 
idliances  of  the  elected  chief  of  a  new  empire. 
L'nder  the  late  reign,  on  the  conti-u-y,  the 
patriotism  of  the  nation  suffered  when  the 
heir  to  the  crown  solicited  fruitlessly,  during 
several  years,  a  princely  alliance,  to  obtain 
it  only  in  a  secondary  rank  and  a  different 
religion. 

"  When,  in  the  presence  of  Europe,  a  man 
is  borne  on  by  the  force  of  a  principle  to  the 
level  of  ancient  dynasties,  it  is  not  by  giving 
an  ancient  character  to  his  escutcheon,  and  by 
seeking  to  introduce  himself,  at  any  cost,  into 
a  family,  that  he  is  accepted.  It  is  rather, 
ever  remembering  his  origin,  by  preserving 
his  own  character,  and  by  adopting  frankly 
in  presence  of  Europe  the  position  of  parvenu 
— a  glorious  title  when  one  obtains  it  by  the 
voluntiiry  suffrages  of  a  great  people.  Thus 
departing  from  the  precedents  followed  up  to 
this  time,  luy  marriage  became  a  private 
affair,  and  there  remained  only  the  choice  of 
the  person. 


'■  She  who  has  been  tlie  object  of  my  pre- 
ference is  of  princely  descent.  French  in 
heart,  by  education,  and  by  the  recollection  of 
the  blood  shed  by  her  father  in  the  cause  of 
the  enijiire,  she  has,  as  a  Sjani:ii-d,  the  advan- 
tage of  not  having  iu  France  a  family  to 
whom  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  honours 
and  fortune.  .  .  .  Without  dcsjiising  any 
one,  I  yet  yield  to  my  inclinations,  after  hav- 
ing taken  counsel  with  my  reason  and  my 
convictions.  In  line,  by  placing  independence, 
the  qualities  of  the  heart,  domestic  happiness, 
above  dynastic  ])|-ejudices  and  the  calcuLitions 
of  ambition,  I  shall  not  be  less  strong  because 
I  shall  be  more  free." 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  January,  1S54,  and 
of  course  after  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  by  the  Russians  at  Siuope,  that  Napoleon 
III.  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia: — 

■•  Vour  majesty  h:is  given  so  many  proofs 
of  your  solicitude  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
and  by  your  beneficent  influence  has  so  power- 
fully arrested  the  spirit  of  disorder,  that  I 
cannot  doubt  as  to  the  course  you  will  take  in 
the  alternative  which  presents  itself  to  your 
choice.  Should  your  majesty  be  as  desirous 
as  myself  of  a  pacific  conclusion,  what  would 
be  more  simple  than  to  declare  tliat  an  armis- 
tice shall  now  be  signed,  tlxat  all  hostilities 
shall  cease,  and  that  the  belligerent  forces 
shall  retire  from  the  places  to  which  motive.-! 
of  war  have  led  them  ?  Thus  the  Russian 
troops  would  ab;indon  the  Principalities,  and 
our  squadrons  the  Black  Sea.  Your  majesty, 
preferring  to  treat  directly  with  Turkey, 
might  appoint  an  ambassador,  who  coulil 
uegotLate  with  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  sultan 
a  convention  which  might  be  submitted  to  a 
conference  of  the  four  powers.  Let  your 
majesty  adopt  this  plan,  upon  which  tin- 
Queen  of  England  and  myself  are  perfectly 
agreed,  and  tranquillity  will  be  re-establisheil 
and  the  world  satisfied.  There  is  notliing  in 
the  pLiu  which  is  unworthy  of  your  majesty, 
notliing  which  can  wound  your  honour;  but 
if,  from  a  motive  difficult  to  understand,  your 
majesty  should  refuse  this  proposal,  then 
France  as  well  as  England  will  be  compelled 
to  leave  to  the  fate  of  arms  and  the  chances 
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(if  war  that  which  might  now  be  decided  by 
leason  and  justice." 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  replied  on  the  Oth 
of  February : — "  I  have  made,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  jjeace,  all  the  concessions,  both  of 
form  and  substance,  compatible  with  my  hon- 
our ;  and  in  claiming  for  my  coreligionists  in 
Turkey  the  confirmation  of  the  rights  and 
jirivileges  which  they  have  long  acquired  at 
the  price  of  Russian  blood  I  claimed  nothing 
which  was  not  confii-med  by  treaties.  If  the 
Purte  had  been  left  to  hetself  the  difference 
which  has  so  long  kept  Europe  in  suspense 
would  have  been  solved.  A  fatal  influence 
has  thrown  everything  into  confusion.  By 
provoking  gratuitous  suspicions,  by  exciting 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks,  and  by  deceiving 
their  government  as  to  my  intentions  and  the 
real  scope  of  my  demands,  it  has  so  exagger- 
ated the  extent  of  the  questions  that  the 
probable  result  seems  to  be  war. 
My  confidence  is  in  God  and  in  my  right,  and 
Russia,  as  I  can  guarantee,  wiU  prove  herself 
in  1854  what  she  w.as  in  1812.  If,  however, 
your  majesty,  less  indifferent  to  my  honour, 
should  frankly  return  to  our  programme,  if 
you  should  proffer  me  a  cordial  hand,  as  I 
now  offer  it  to  you  at  this  last  moment,  I  will 
willingly  forget  whatever  has  wounded  my  feel- 
ings in  the  past.  Then,  sire,  but  then  only,  we 
may  discuss,  and  perhaps  we  may  come  to  an 
understanding.  Let  your  fleet  limit  itself  to 
preventing  the  Turks  from  sending  additional 
forces  to  the  theatx-e  of  war :  I  willingly  pro- 
mise that  they  shall  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  my  attempts.  Let  them  send  a  negoti- 
ator; I  will  receive  him  in  a  suitable  manner. 
My  conditions  ai-e  known  at  Vienna.  Tliat 
is  the  only  basis  upon  which  I  can  allow  dis- 
cussion." 

It  was  thought  by  Prince  Albert  and  othei-s 
who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
situation  that  the  representations  made  by 
Napoleon  III.  to  Russia,  though  they  were 
little  likelj'  to  find  favour  with  the  czar,  were 
genuinely  intended  to  avert  if  possible  a  war 
in  which  the  French  peojile  were  not  at  all 
desirous  to  engage;  but  the  temper  of  the 
French  people  themselves  underwent  a  change 
after  the  reply  came,  and  the  war  being  in- 


evitable they  were  ready  to  engage  in  it  with 
spirit  and  determination.  It  is  s;iid  that  the 
phrase  of  the  czar,  "  Russia  will  prove  herself 
in  1854  what  she  was  in  1812,"  aroused  the 
Avar  fever  in  France.  But  we  must  briefly 
refer  to  the  events  which  preceded  this  corre- 
spondence, and  then  as  briefly  indicate  the 
progress  of  the  struggle  during  1854  and  1855. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  demands  of 
Russia  were  founded  on  a  clause  in  a  treaty 
which,  it  was  alleged,  gave  the  czar  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  sultan. 
The  treaty  was  that  of  Kutchuk-Kainardji, 
made  in  1774  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  at  a  time  when 
Turkey  had  been  repeatedly  defeated,  and  was 
reduced  to  such  extremities  that  she  was 
ready  to  concede  almost  anything,  and  did  in 
fact  relinquish  Azof  and  Taganrog,  at  the 
same  time  making  the  Crimea  independent, 
with  the  result  of  its  being  afterwards  calmly 
appropriated  as  a  possession  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  It  seems  scarcely  likely,  therefore, 
that  in  the  same  treaty  which  enforced  these 
enoi-mous  concessions  a  clause  should  have 
been  knowingly  accejjted,  which,  under  colour 
of  gi\'ing  Russia  a  right  to  demand  from  the 
sidtan  due  ]M-otection  to  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey,  might  be  at  any  time  in- 
tei-preted  to  mean  such  a  claim  of  interposition 
on  the  part  of  Russia  as  would  virtually 
make  the  Porte  entirely  subservient  to  the 
czar  in  respect  to  a  lai-ge  proportion  of  its 
subjects.  All  Europe  may  be  said  to  have 
Ijeen  engaged  in  disputing  about  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
Kutchuk-Kainai'dji,  on  which  Russia  founded 
its  arrogant  and  inordinate  claims,  and  many, 
;-.mong  whom  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  contended 
that  the  wording  of  the  treaty  involved 
the  right  of  Russia  to  interpose  if  the  sultan 
failed  to  extend  to  the  Christian  churches  the 
protection  which  had  been  promised.  Of 
course,  accepting  even  to  the  full  this  inter- 
pretation, it  was  stUl  open  to  argue  what  was 
the  kind  or  degree  of  protection  intended, 
and  to  what  extent  Russian  interposition 
could  be  permitted  in  a  case  affecting  not 
the  Ottoman  Porte  only,  but  the  European 
powere;  or  at  all  events,  not  only  the  integrity 
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but  tilt'  ejLiiitriice  uf  the  Ottoiunii  Kiiipire. 
Now  the  seveuth  clause  of  the  tivaty,  on  wliii.ii 
till'  >Yholo  coiitiMvoi'sy  tiirneil,  ivconiej  tho 
ngrfeiueut  of  tlie  SuMimo  Porte  "  to  |ii\it(rt 
coustautly  tlio  CiiiLstiau  reliijiou  juid  its 
diurohes;  ami  also  to  allow  tlio  minister  of 
tho  iiii]ierial  court  of  Kussia  to  uiake,  oii  all 
occasions,  i-cprcscntatious,  as  well  ill  favour  of 
tlie  new  chunii  in  Constantinople,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  in  the  fourteeutli  article, 
as  in  favour  of  those  who  officiate  therein, 
promisinj;  to  t;ike  such  representations  into 
due  consideration  as  Knng  made  by  a  cou- 
tidential  functiiHiary  of  a  iieiglibouriug  .lud 
siucervly  friendly  |>ower."  The  '•  new  church 
in  Constantinople"  evidently  refers  to  some 
s|iecific  buildini; ;  .and  in  the  "  fourteenth 
article"  this  reference  is  explained  to  mean 
a  permission  to  the  Russian  court  to  build  in 
the  Gjilata  quarter  of  Constantinople  a  Greek 
church  for  public  worship,  in  addition  to  the 
chapel  built  in  the  residence  of  the  Russian 
minister;  and  it  is  further  declared  that  this 
new  church  shall  be  always  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  miuistei-s  of  the  Russian  Eni]arc, 
and  shielded  from  all  obstruction  and  all  in- 
jury. The  whole  contention  as  to  the  logical 
claim  of  Russia  turned  on  a  distinction  or  a 
relation  between  the  first  line  of  the  seventh 
clause  and  the  entire  clause  along  with  the 
article  relating  to  the  new  church,  to  which  a 
reference  is  made  by  the  clause  itself. 

Tliere  is  no  need,  however,  to  dwell  on 
these  disputes,  and  practically  they  had  no 
etfect  in  averting  the  war,  or  in  justifying  the 
action  which  was  taken  by  Russia  to  enforce 
claims  which  it  was  a.sserted  were  monstrous 
under  any  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  or,  as 
many  people  would  have  said,  in  spite  of  the 
existence  of  any  treaty  whatever.  In  Eng- 
land the  intentions  rather  than  the  claims  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  were  estimated,  and 
his  attempts  to  make  our  government  a  party 
to  his  assumptions  appeared  to  be  resented 
more  by  the  people  of  this  country  than  they 
had  been  by  tlie  ministers  to  whom  the  sinis- 
ter suggestions  had  been  submitted. 

It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to 
obtiiii  from  Turkey  a  reasonable  recognition 
of    the   terms   of    the    treatv.      Tlie    sult,in 


was  re.Hdy  to  admit  the  dninia  in  respect  to 
the  holy  places,  and  tlie  prot«ctiou  to  be 
atlorded  to  Christian  churches.  But  it  soon 
Ik'came  cviilcnt  that  the  emperor  liad  deter- 
mined to  make  an  end  of  "  the  sick  man  " 
and  adiuiiiiKter  his  estite ;  and  the  refusal 
of  Eiighind  to  l)ecome  an  accomplice  seemed 
to  increase  his  obstinacy,  or  rather  to  change 
its  character  to  that  of  dogged  fury.  Prince 
JlenschikofT  either  had  orders  to  behave 
more  like  a  bully  than  an  envoy,  or  he 
naturally  adopted  that  tone  and  manner 
which  turned  diplomatic  proposals  into  threat- 
ening dem.-mds,  and  made  of  a  so-called 
"  convention  "  an  ultimatum,  the  manner  of 
presenting  which  was  an  insult  to  which  no 
nation  would  be  likely  to  submit  unless  it 
were  in  such  extremity  that  it  dare  not 
refuse.  The  sulfain  did  not  think  that  Tur- 
key was  in  that  extremity,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  Lord  Palmerston  thought  so  too, 
since  he  afterwards  said  he  w.ts  by  no  means 
certain  tliat  the  Turks  might  not  have  held 
their  own  for  a  long  time  against  the  bully- 
ing of  Russia  even  after  actual  hostilities 
had  commenced.  The  sultan  had  already 
issued  firmans  by  which  the  claims  for  the 
coufii-mation  and  protection  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Christian  church  had  been  met,  and 
under  the  advice  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
clifle  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Porte  was  one 
of  a  desire  for  conciliatory  measures ;  but  the 
demanded  convention  was  refused,  as  perhaps 
MenschikofF  expected  that  it  would  be,  and 
then  (on  the  3d  of  July  1853)  two  Russian 
divisions  under  the  command  of  Prince  Gort- 
schakoft'  crossed  the  Prutli  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Danubian  principalities  of  Mol- 
davuv  and  Wallachia.  This  the  czar  announced 
was  not  an  act  of  war,  but  oidy  the  acquisition 
of  material  guarantees  for  the  concession  of 
the  demands  of  Russia ;  but  as  these  demands 
had  already  been  emphatically  refused  as 
intolerable,  war  could  not  be  very  far  off. 
Still,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
English  representative  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  powers,  the  sultan  refrained  from 
a  declaration  of  hostilities.  Tlie  Vienna  note, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  conference,  was 
put  forward  as  a  charming  example  of  diplo- 
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macy ;  and  Russia  was  ready  to  accept  it,  for 
it  left  the  points  iu  dispute  unsettled,  and  its 
language  was  so  vague  tliat  it  was  even  more 
Liable  to  luisiuterprctatioii  than  the  treaty  of 
Kutchuk-Kaiuardji  itself.  Lord  Stralfonl, 
however,  was  not  deceived  by  it.  He  saw 
that  it  could  be  distorted  into  a  concession  of 
Russian  demands,  since  it  would  be  inter- 
preted into  an  admission  of  her  immediate 
protectorate  over  the  (Jreek  Christians  in 
Turkey.  Prince  Albert  was  among  those  wlio 
■were  at  first  caught  by  its  smooth  conciliatory 
admissions,  but  he  afterwards  characterized 
it  as  a  trap  laid  by  Russia  through  Austria. 
As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  demands  of 
Prince  Menschikofif  had  gone  far  beyond  the 
questions  in  dispute  about  the  holy  places, 
and  the  Porte  had  closed  that  dispute  by  the 
issue  of  firmans  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  "convention"  afterwards  proposed  was 
really  an  ultimatum  which  Turkey  could  not 
for  a  moment  admit.  The  crossing  of  the 
Pruth  by  Russian  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
.securing  material  guarantees  was  little  less 
than  a  declaration  of  war :  but  Count  Ne-ssel- 
rode's  note  declaring  it  to  be  only  a  measure 
of  self-protection  enabled  the  western  j)owers 
.■igain  to  endeavour  to  pacify  the  Porte  while 
fresh  negotiations  were  attempted.  The  tem- 
per of  the  Turkish  government  was  such  that 
it  needed  no  raoi-e  than  a  hint  from  Lord 
Stratford  to  lead  it  to  reject  the  Vienna  note 
unless  considerable  modifications  were  made 
in  its  terms.  Not  only  the  Moslem,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Chi-istiau  populations 
were  averse  to  the  domination  of  Russia,  and 
the  sultan  felt  that  he  had  the  moral  support 
of  the  western  powers  against  the  outrageous 
demands  of  the  czar.  In  rejecting  the  note 
it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  interpreta- 
tions which  might  revive  those  demands,  even 
if  they  were  for  the  moment  kept  in  abeyance, 
and  the  only  direct  way  to  do  this  was  to 
alter  the  reference  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji  so  as  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  there  should  be  no  direct  protec- 
torate by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  over  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  czar.  This  alteration 
was  just  what  the  em]3eror  did  not  want ;  the 
iimendments  were  rejected,  and  though  some 


further  attempts  were  made  to  patch  up  a 
diplomatic  arrangement,  war  became  inevit- 
able, except  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
"  Peace  Party,"  who  mostly  thought  that 
eviii  the  disappearance  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
from  the  map  of  the  world  would  not  be  an 
overwhelming  calamity. 

The  situation  was  the  more  critical  becauso 
the  subjects  of  the  Porte  were  already  in  :i 
state  of  great  excitement,  and  were  crying 
loudly  against  the  demands  of  the  Russian 
government;  and  indeed,  public  feeling  in  Eng- 
land was  being  aroused  to  a  pitch  which  would 
soon  have  made  a  pacific  goveinment  un]JO])- 
ular.  England  could  not  advise  the  ministry 
of  the  sultan  to  accept  the  Vienna  note,  the 
Russian  interpretation  of  which  had  been 
distinctly  declared  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
intention  of  the  powers  who  drew  up  its  pro- 
visions. One  of  two  courses  seemed  to  be 
unavoidable — either  to  induce  the  Turkish 
government  to  accept  it  by  giving  a  guar- 
antee to  support  them  in  any  future  attempt 
of  Russia  to  act  on  its  misinterpretation,  or 
to  prepare  in  conjunction  with  France  to  go 
to  their  aid  to  repel  the  Russian  aggression. 

To  his  great  grief  Lord  Aberdeen  saw  that 
he  was  unable  to  stem  the  tide,  and  his  ditti- 
culties  were  not  diminished  because  he  was 
already  being  "advised"  by  Palmerstou,  whose 
robust  pugnacity  would  have  taken  decisive 
ami  emphatic  measures  to  show  Russia  that 
he  wiis  not  to  be  trified  with.  The  state  of 
Constantinople  had  become  very  alarming. 
Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  the  queen  on  the  23d 
of  September,'  1853,  "The  war  frenzy  and 
fanaticism  of  the  Turks  have  passed  all  bounds, 
and  threaten  the  safety  of  the  sultan  and  of 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  Under 
these  circumstances  authority  has  been  given 
to  call  up  the  English  and  French  fleets  for 
their  protection.  The  ambassadors  have  al- 
ready agreed,  each  of  them  to  summon  two 
war  steamers  for  this  purpose.  Unwilling  as 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  always  been  to  agi-ee  to 
the  gratuitous  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1841, 
he  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  when  British 
life  and  property  were  at  stake,  as  well  as  the 
personal  security  of  the  sovereign." 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  had  by  that 
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tiiiit>,  lu^wever,  bejiiiu  pivlty  wrll  to  uuiler- 
nUiuJ  thf  trutj  position  of  ull'airs,  huJ  lier 
majesty  was  lo-uiupt  uuil  liefiuite  euou<>h  iu 
lier  i-ejily  in  a  letter  from  IkUmur-.tl  JateJ 
SoiitembiT  :;.'itli. 

••  LorU  Al>ervieen's  explntintion  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  atlairs  tluxiws  au  eutiivly  uew 
lij^lit  u|>»n  tlie  )M>sition  of  the  question  iu  dis- 
pute. Tlio  queen  has  also  just  seen  Count 
Nesselrode's  despcitcli,  stating  Lis  reasons  for 
tbe  objections  to  the  modidcatious  made  iu 
Vienna  note.  Hitherto  Russia  has  generally 
objected  to  any  moditicatiou  of  what  had 
been  already  acceptetl  by  the  emperor  as  au 
H/riMi<i(iii/i. 

'■  But  since  it  appears,  as  Lord  Abenleen 
.vvys,  •  that  the  Russian  interpretation  of  the 
Vienna  note  was  directly  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  four  i)Owers,  and  in  a  great 
measure  ooutirmed  the  Turkish  objections,' 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  |>erfectly  right  in  calling  it 
•  an  act  scai-cely  honest  upon  tbe  jxirt  of  Eng- 
land and  France  to  ask  the  Porte  to  sign  a 
note  u|H)n  the  strength  of  their  interpreta- 
tion, while  they  knew  j>erfectly  well  that  this 
iiiterpretiition  was  entirely  diflerent  from  that 
put  upon  it  by  the  power  to  whom  the  note 
was  to  be  addressed.' 

"  From  this  moment,  however,  it  becomes 
also  obvious  that  it  will  be  fruitless  further  to 
attempt  to  settle  the  dispute  by  tbe  'redaction' 
(compilation)  of  notes  to  be  exchanged  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  or  the  choice  of  particular 
words  and  expressions  iu  public  documents 
having  for  their  object  to  avoid  naming  the 
real  objects  iu  dis])ute. 

"  It  is  evident  that  Russia  has  hitherto 
attempted  to  deceive  us  in  pretending  that  she 
ilid  not  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  any  new 
right,  but  required  only  a  satisfaction  of 
lionour  and  a  reacknowledgment  of  the  rights 
she  already  possessed  by  treaty;  and  that  she 
does  intend,  and  for  the  first  time  lays  bai-e 
that  intention,  to  acquire  new  rights  of  inter- 
ference which  the  Porte  does  not  wish  to  con- 
cede, and  cannot  concede,  and  which  the 
European  powers  have  repeatedly  declared 
she  ought  not  to  concede. 

"  Ought  not  the  points  of  difference  to  be 
now  prominently  laid  before  our  allies,  and  iu 


conjunction  witli  such  as  have  either  the 
lionesty  or  the  courage  to  avow  the  sitniu 
opinion  with  ourselves  ought  we  not  to  |)oiut 
this  out  to  Russia,  with  a  deelaratiou  that  such 
ileuiauds  iue  un.sup|K>rled  by  existing  treaties, 
inadmissible  by  Tuikey  if  she  lias  any  reg;ird 
for  her  independence,  and  inadmissible  by 
the  |N>wers  who  have  au  interest  and  a  duty 
to  guai^  this  inde|>endence,  and  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  iK-cu|>atiou  of  the  princi|Kilities 
iu  onler  to  extort  these  demauda  coustitutes 
an  uuwanautable  aggiessiou  U])OU  Turkey, 
and  infraction  of  the  (mblic  law  of  £uro]>e) 

"  If  the  views  of  Russia,  for  instance,  vith 
regard  to  'Moditicatiou  III.  of  the  Note'  were 
to  jirevail,  the  extension  of  tlie  advantages  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  Christian  communities, 
in  their  capacity  as  foreigners,  to  the  Greeks 
generally,  with  the  right  granted  to  Russia  to 
intercede  for  them  to  this  effect,  w  ould  simply 
make  foreigners  of  ten  millions  of  the  subjects 
of  tbe  Porte,  or  depose  the  sultan  as  their 
sovereign,  putting  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
his  place." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  this  jilaiu 
declaration  the  hand  of  Prince  Albert,  but 
at  the  time  or  soon  afterwards  he  w.is  accused 
and  sus|)ected  of  being  in  effect  adverse  to 
England  and  of  acting  iuimically  to  the  na- 
tional honour  by  his  foreign  sympathies.  Tlie 
"  dead-set "  made  on  the  prince  by  a  large  jiart 
of  the  newsp:iper  press  was  inexcusable,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  again  the  centre  of  abuse 
from  all  quarters,  until  a  short  declaration  iu 
liaiiiameut  utterly  exploded  these  scand;Uous 
accusations.  Of  this  we  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  in  another  page.  The  line  of  argument 
indicated  in  the  queen's  rejily  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  was  adopted  and  made  the  sub- 
stance of  a  despatch  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  Sir 
G.  Hamilton  Seymour  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
then  followed  another  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Emjieror  Nicholas. 

The  French  and  British  fleets  had  been  sent 
to  the  Dardanelles  for  the  protection  of  Tur- 
key as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  Russian  occupation 
of  the  principalities.  Lord  Palniereton  had 
strongly  advised  that  when  the  occupation  did 
take  place  the  fleets  should  at  once  be  sent  up 
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to  the  Bosphorus,  ami  that  they  should  also  be 
at  liberty  to  go  into  the  Black  Sea  if  necessary 
or  useful  idt  the  protection  of  Turkish  terri- 
tory. This  he  believed  would  hi:  an  encour- 
agement to  Turkey,  a  direct  check  to  Russia, 
and  a  stimulus  to  Austria  and  Prussia  to  make 
iucre;ised  exertions  to  bring  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment to  reason,  and  that  it  would  also 
"  relieve  England  and  France  from  the  disagree- 
able and  not  very  creditable  position  of  waiting 
without  venturing  to  enter  the  back  door  as 
friends  while  the  Russians  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  front  hall  as  enemies."  Palmei-stou 
was  then  convinced  that  this  country  expected 
some  such  decisive  course  to  be  taken,  and 
that  it  would  meet  with  support  from  the 
opposition  in  parliament;  but  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  persisted,  as  Prince  Albert  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  Stockmar,  not  only  in  treating  our 
enemies  as  if  they  were  honourable  men,  but 
in  maintaining  it  was  right  to  think  that  they 
were  so  in  fact. 

It  must  have  been  difficult  to  support  this 
high  opinion  after  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
declared  that  the  occupation  of  the  provinces 
was  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  the 
fleets  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  would  only  cease 
when  they  retired.  "  It  is  the  robber  who 
declares  that  he  will  not  leave  the  house  until 
the  policeman  shall  have  fii-st  retired  from  the 
courtyai'd,"  said  Palmerston  in  a  memorandum 
sent  round  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet. 
"The  position  of  England  and  France  was 
already  sufficiently  humiliating:  but  this  inso- 
lent pretension,  published  to  all  Europe  even 
before  it  was  communicated  to  us,  seems  to 
me  to  make  that  position  no  longer  tenable 
consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  honour 
and  character  of  this  country'."  He  still 
advised  the  despatch  of  the  fleets  to  the 
Bosphorus,  with  an  intimation  that  Count 
Nesselrode's  note,  dictating  to  us  where  we 
should  send  our  fleet,  left  us  no  alternative 
but  to  station  that  fleet  at  the  very  heart  of  that 
empire  whose  integrity  and  independence  had 
been  unwarrantably  threatened  by  a  Russian 
invasion  of  its  territory. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  Palmerston  was  already 
playing  a  very  prominent  part  as  adviser  in 
foreign  afiairs   in  addition  to   his  duties  as 


home  secretiiry,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  wi>3  interpreting  the  feeling  of  the 
country ;  but  he  must  seriously  have  em- 
barrassed the  patient  and,  a.s  most  people 
thought,  the  timid  and  hesitating  policy  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  clung  to  the 
opinion  that  negotiations  for  peace  might  be 
successful  after  all  if  we  could  only  go  on 
acting  as  though  we  gave  Russia  credit  for 
honesty  and  good  faith.  But  the  Russian 
people  as  well  as  the  Turkish  people  were 
regarding  the  impending  struggle  from  a 
fanatic;il  point  of  view;  and  though  the  em- 
peror sometimes  seemed  ready  to  make  another 
efTort  to  set  himself  right  with  England,  it 
was  evidently  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
his  end,  and  without  regard  to  the  truth  of 
his  statements.  He  had  declared  at  Olmutz 
that  he  sought  no  new  right,  privilege,  or 
advantage,  but  solely  the  coniirmation  of  the 
legal  status  quo.  If  he  had  been  sincere  in  this 
there  ought  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
concluding  a  peace.  He  was  reported  to  be 
depressed  and  out  of  spii-its  at  the  position 
in  which  he  found  himself.  The  four  great 
powei-s  had  declared  him  in  the  wrong ;  they 
all  felt  sore  that  the  rash  and  unjustifiable 
invasion  of  the  ]nincipalities  had  brought 
them  to  the  verge  of  an  European  war.  Prussia 
and  Austria,  moreover,  had  reason  to  dread  a 
jjower  so  arbitrary  in  its  demands  and  its 
maimer  of  enforcing  them  by  seizing  what 
territory  it  pleased.  If  Moldavia,  why  not 
any  other  province  under  the  pretext  of  some 
equally  unfounded  claim?  Seeing  the  attitude 
adopted  by  England  and  France,  the  emperor 
had  tried  to  engage  Austria  and  Prussia  in  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  them. 
Austria  would  have  yielded  had  Prussia  done 
so ;  but  Prussia,  under  the  firm  guidance  of 
Baron  Manteufl'el,  refused.  Thus  the  em- 
peror stood  alone,  with  the  public  ojjiuion  of 
Europe  arrayed  against  him,  and  two  of  its 
greatest  powers  virtually  pledged  to  support 
the  sultan  by  their  whole  combined  strength. 
The  prospect  might  well  have  made  him 
pause ;  but  by  this  time  the  religious  fervour 
of  the  Russians  was  roused  in  favour  of  what 
they  deemed  a  crusade  in  support  of  the  true 
faith,  and  this  element,  with  others,  more  than 
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outweigluxl    till'    siiggt-slioiiB   o(    jiolicy   ami 
|iriuU'iuo.' 

Till'  Kiujierorof  ISussiii  filt  liiiiiself  iui]»'lli'il 
to  a  dillioult  w;u-  in  wliicli  he  would  Imvi-  to 
>>tAiul  uloiie,  ami  at  tlio  l:i«t  luuiui-ut  ho  was 
still  plotting  !Uid  oouUiviug  how  he  might 
Seoul's  somo  kind  of  siipiKirt.  There  are  even 
evidences  that  he  would  have  receded  if  he 
oould  have  done  so  with  substAUtial  ad- 
vantage in  the  diivctiou  of  a  protectonite 
whii'h  would  iu:ike  it  apiieiir  that  he  w;is,  iis 
lie  profi-ssi'd  to  be,  actiug  only  iu  the  interests 
•  >f  natioii:d  honour.  But  the  time  had  p;issed. 
He  had  gaineil  nothing  by  his  efforts  to  hood- 
wink Eui-oiH',  and  though  he  made  overtures 
for  a  triple  alliance  with  Austria  and  Prussia, 
the  governments  of  these  countries  could 
ueitJier  of  them  venture  to  go  to  tliat  extent 
of  perfidy  :ifter  they  had  ever  so  faintly  pro- 
tested aipiinst  the  assumptions  of  the  czar. 
Either,  they  had  promoted  a  treaty  by  the 
clauses  of  which  they  had  been  deceived,  or 
they  were  playing  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 

The  old  Asiatic  luiny  in  Turkey,  led  by 
Kedschid  Pjvcha,  who  held  by  a  prophecy  that 
the  Turks  were  to  be  driven  out  of  Constan- 
tinople and  would  be  confined  to  a  territory'  iu 
Asia,  were  anxious  to  secure  peace  by  almost 
any  concessions;  but  they  were  no  longer 
tolerated  when  BussLi  commenced  hostilities 
by  crossing  the  Pruth,  and  the  war  party  were 
called  to  power  witli  Omai-  Pacha  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Turkish  armies  for  the 
Banubian  Princip;\lities.  Omar  Pacha  was 
an  Austrian  subject,  a  Croatian,  who  had 
entered  the  Turkish  service  in  1830  when  he 
was  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  whose  reputa- 
tion had  been  sustained  by  his  great  military 
ability  and  some  brilliant  exploits  in  Syria, 
Albania,  Koordistan,  and  Bosnia.  He  had 
professedly  embraced  the  Mohammedan  tenets, 
but  it  needed  all  his  great  talents  and  repeated 
successes  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  jealousy  of  the  Turkish  officers,  who 
looked  upon  him  for  some  yeare  with  dislike 
;ind  suspicion.  The  war  on  which  he  w:is 
about  to  enter  gave  him  another  opportunity 
of  asserting  his  superiority  as  a  general.     As 
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soon  as  the  IJussian  troo]is  enteri-<l  the  jiriiici- 
piilities  Turkey  issued  a  miiuifesto,  ami  on  the 
ith  of  October  declared  war.  The  four  west- 
ern jxiwers,  desiring  still  to  avejt  decideil 
hostilities  if  possible,  scut  to  the  Turkish  j;en- 
eral  desinug  him  not  to  cross  the  Danube  or  to 
commence  an  appeid  to  arms;  but  Omar  Pacha 
was  already  in  action  : — his  army  had  crossed 
the  river  and  taken  a  firm  ix>sitiou  iu  spite  of 
the  resistance  of  tlie  Itussians. 

At  this  time  Prince  Albert  had  sent  a  cir- 
cuhu',  or  what  may  be  called  a  series  of  notes 
iiu  the  situation,  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  iu 
which  he  represented  as  his  opinion  that 
though  we  were  most  au.\ious  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  Euro]>e,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  endangered  by  open  hostilities  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia,  by  the  order  to  our 
fleet  to  protect  the  Turkish  territory,  and  by 
the  declaration  of  war  issued  by  the  Turks, 
this  the  perliaps  most  important  object  of  our 
policy  had  been  decidedly  placed  in  jeoiiardy. 
In  acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Turks  we  ought 
to  be  quite  sure  that  t/iei/  had  no  object  in  view 
foreign  to  our  duty  and  interests;  that  they 
did  not  drive  at  w;u'  whilst  we  aimed  at  peace; 
that  they  did  not,  instead  of  merely  resisting 
the  attempt  of  Russia  to  obtain  a  protectorate 
over  the  Greek  population  incompatible  with 
their  own  independence,  seek  to  obtain  them- 
selves the  power  of  i  missing  a  more  oppres- 
sive rule  of  two  millions  of  fanatic  Mussulmans 
over  twelve  millions  of  Christians;  that  they 
did  not  try  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  weaker 
power,  now  that,  backed  by  England  and 
France,  they  hail  themselves  become  tlie 
stronger. 

If  our  forces  were  to  be  employed  for  any 
])urpose,  however  defensive,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
Turkey,  we  must  insist  uiion  keeping  not  only 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  but  also  the 
power  of  peace  and  war,  in  our  own  hands, 
and  that,  Turkey  refusing  this,  we  could  no 
longer  take  part /or  her. 

It  would  be  s;iid  that  England  and  Europe 
had  a  strong  interest,  setting  all  Turkish  con- 
siderations aside,  that  Constantinople  and  tlie 
Turkish  territory  should  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Russia,  and  that  they  should  in  the  List  ex- 
tremity even  go  to  war  to  prevent  such  an  over- 
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throw  of  the  balance  of  power.  This  must  be 
.admitted,  and  sucli  a  war  might  be  right  and 
wise.  But  tliis  would  be  a  war,  not  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  interjrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  but  merely  for  the  interests  of  the 
European  powers  of  civilization.  It  ought  to 
be  carried  on  unshackled  by  obligations  to  the 
Porte,  and  would  probably  lead,  in  the  jjeace, 
which  must  be  the  object  of  tliat  war,  to  the 
obtaining  of  arrangements  more  consonant 
with  the  well-understood  interests  of  Europe, 
of  Christianity,  liberty,  and  civilization,  than 
the  reimposition  of  the  ignorant  barbarian  and 
despotic  yoke  of  the  Mussulman  over  the  most 
fertile  and  favoured  portion  of  Europe. 

This  memorandum  from  the  prince  was 
approved  by  the  foreign  minister  Lord  Claren- 
<lon,  and  by  Sir  James  Graham,  whde  Lord 
John  Russell  said  he  "  agreed  very  much  with 
it; "  but  Lord  Palmerstou  differed  considerably 
from  its  conclusions,  and  liis  reply  is  worth 
attention,  because  it  may  be  said  to  have  rela- 
tion to  a  dii^pute  which  has  been  renewed  at 
a  comparatively  recent  date  and  is  by  no  means 
settled.  He  said:  "According  to  my  view  of 
the  matters  in  question  the  case  is  simple  and 
our  course  is  clear.  The  five  great  powers 
have  in  a  formal  document  recorded  their 
opinion  that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  of 
Europe  that  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  maintained; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  strong  rea- 
sons, political  and  commercial,  make  it  espe- 
cially the  interest  of  England  that  this  integrity 
and  independence  should  be  maintained.  But 
Russia  has  attacked  the  independence  .and 
violated  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
and  Russia  must,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  be 
brought  to  give  up  her  pretensions  and  with- 
draw her  aggression.  England  and  France, 
urged  by  common  interests  to  defend  Turkey 
against  Russia,  have  given  Turkey  physic^ii 
;issistance  and  political  and  diplomatic  support. 
They  undertook  to  obtain  for  Turkey,  by 
negotiation,  a  satisfactory  and  honourable  set- 
tlement of  her  difliculties  with  Russia,  and 
failing  that,  to  support  Turkey  in  her  defen- 
sive war.  Hitherto  our  efforts  at  negotiation 
have  failed,  because  the  arrangement  which 
we  proposed  was  declared   both  by  Turkey 


and  by  Russia  to  be  such  as  Turkey  could  not 
honourablj'  nor  safely  adopt.  The  Turkish 
government,  seeing  no  a])])arent  ])rospect  of 
better  results  from  negotiation,  and  aware 
that  lapse  of  time  was  running  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Tui-key,  at  length,  after  liaving 
for  some  considerable  time  yielded  to  our 
advice  to  remain  passive,  came  to  a  determina- 
tion not  unnatural  and  not  unwise,  and  issued 
that  declaration  of  war  which  we  had  officially 
and  publicly  said  that  the  sultan  would  have 
been  justified  in  issuing  the  moment  the 
Russians  invaded  his  territory. 

"This  declaration  of  war  makes  no  change  in 
the  position  of  England  and  France  in  relation 
to  Turkey.  We  may  still  try  to  pereuade 
Russia  to  do  what  she  ought  to  do,  but  Ave 
are  still  bound,  by  a  regard  for  our  own  in- 
terests, to  defend  Turkey.  Peace  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing,  and  war  is  a  great  misfortune; 
but  there  are  many  things  more  valuable  than 
jieace,  and  many  things  much  worse  than  war. 
We  passed  the  Rubicon  when  we  fii-st  took  pai-t 
with  Turkey  and  sent  our  squadrons  to  sup- 
port her;  and  when  England  and  France  have 
once  taken  a  thii-d  power  by  the  hand,  that 
third  power  must  be  carried  in  safety  through 
the  difliculties  in  which  it  may  be  involved. 
England  and  France  cannot  afford  to  be 
baffled,  and  whatever  measures  may  be  neces- 
sary on  their  part  to  baffle  their  o]iponent, 
those  measures  must  be  adopted ;  and  the 
governments  of  the  two  most  powerful  coun- 
tries on  the  face  of  the  earth  must  not  be 
frightened  gither  by  words  or  things,  either 
by  the  name  or  by  the  reality  of  war.  No 
doubt  when  we  p>it  forth  our  whole  strength 
in  defence  of  Turkey  we  shall  be  entitled  to 
direct  in  a  great  measure  the  course  and  char- 
acter of  the  war,  and  to  exercise  a  deciding 
influence  on  the  negotiations  which  may  after- 
wards lead  to  peace.  And  it  was  with  that 
view  that  some  time  ago  I  proposed  to  the 
cabinet  that,  negotiation  failing,  England  and 
France  should  conclude  a  convention  with 
Turkey,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  two 
powers  should  engage  to  afford  Turkey  naval 
assistance,  and  to  permit  their  respective  sub- 
jects to  enter  the  sulfcm's  service,  naval  and 
military ;  and  by  which  the  sultan,  on  the 
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otlit-r  haiul,  nbouM  engage  tui-oiisult  willi  the 
two  |>uwerii  Its  tu  the  trims  itiul  couditioiis  of 
IWAce.  But  tlie  uuly  giviiiuU  ou  wliicli  \vr 
call  claim  iutliieiicti  iu  the^  uiutteni  ia  our 
ileterminatiou  to  give  heArty  and  effect util 
8up|iort.  We  svip|H)rt  Turkey  for  our  own 
Hake  and  for  our  own  iuterestd,  aud  to  with- 
dmw  our  support  or  to  cripple  it  go  hb  to  ren- 
der it  iuelTeotual,  nu'rely  Itecause  the  Turkish 
governmi-ut  diil  uia  show  :ui  much  difcivnct- 
to  our  advice  as  our  advice  de8e^^•ed,  would 
lie  to  place  our  national  interests  at  the  meivy 
of  other  iiersuns.  .  .  .  But  it  is  said  the  Turks 
seem  to  wish  for  war  whUe  we  wish  fi>r  |>oace. 
I  appix'hend  that  both  parties  wish  for  one 
au>l  the  same  thing,  namely  the  reliuquisli- 
ment  by  Kussia  of  inadmissible  pretensions, 
and  her  retirement  fivm  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory; both  jiarties  would  rather  g;iin  these 
ends  by  the  i)cn  than  by  the  sword.  We  onlj- 
differ  in  our  belief  as  to  the  elliciency  of  these 
two  methods.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the 
Turks  may  think  that  a  successful  conflict 
would  enable  them  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  should  free  them  from  the  thraldom  of 
some  of  their  old  engagements;  and  if  this 
were  possible  it  would  certainly  pLice  future 
j«.ace  on  a  firmer  foundation.  It  is  s;iid  also 
that  the  Turks  are  reawakening  the  dormant 
fanaticism  of  the  Musi.ulman  race,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  the  helping  instruments 
to  gratify  such  bad  passions.  I  believe  these 
stories  about  awakened  fanaticism  to  be  fables 
invented  at  Vienna  aud  St.  Petersburg;  we 
have  had  no  facts  stated  iu  support  of  tliem. 
I  take  the  fanaticism  which  has  been  thus 
aroused  to  be  the  fanaticism  which  consists  in 
burning  indignation  at  a  national  insult,  and  a 
daring  im]>atience  to  endeavour  to  expel  an 
invading  enemy.  This  spirit  may  be  reviled 
by  the  Russians,  whose  schemes  it  disconcerts, 
and  may  be  cried  down  by  the  Austrians,  who 
had  hoped  to  settle  matters  by  persuading 
tlie  Turks  to  yield;  but  it  will  not  diminish 
the  good-will  of  the  i)eople  of  England,  and 
it  is  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  build  our 
hopes  of  success.  The  concluding  part  of  the 
memorandum  points  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Eurojie,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Givek  Empire  in  Eui-opean  Turkey.     But 


such  a  scheme  would  be  diumetric^Uly  oppoiied 
to  the  principles  of  the  jKilicy  ou  which  we 
have  hitherto  acted.  To  carry  such  a  system 
into  execution  we  ought  to  join  the  liussiaus 
against  the  Turks,  instead  of  helping  tlie 
Turks  against  the  Itussians;  for  how  could 
such  a  reconstruction  of  Turkey  become  the 
result  of  a  successful  contest  by  England  :uid 
Fnince  iu  defence  of  Turkey  (  I  have  no 
(Kirtiality  for  the  Turks  as  Mohammed:ins, 
aud  sliould  be  very  glad  if  they  could  be 
turned  into  Christians.  I  am  well  convinced 
that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  Christians 
under  the  governments  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Rome,  and  Najiles  who  would  rejoice  to  enjoy 
as  much  security  for  j>erson  and  property  as 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  sultan.  To  expel 
from  Euro|>e  the  sultan  and  his  two  million 
of  Mussulman  subjects,  including  the  army 
and  the  bulk  of  the  landowners,  might  not 
be  an  easy  task  ;  still  the  five  powers  might 
effect  it,  and  play  the  Polish  drama  over 
again.  But  they  would  find  the  building  up 
still  more  difficult  than  the  pulling  down. 
There  are  no  sufficient  Christian  elements  as 
yet  for  a  Christian  state  in  Eurojiean  Turkey 
capable  of  performing  its  functions  as  a  com- 
jjonent  ))art  of  the  European  system.  The 
Greeks  are  a  small  miuoiity,  aud  could  not 
be  the  governing  race.  The  Sclavonians,  who 
are  the  majority,  do  not  possess  the  conditions 
necessary  for  becoming  the  bones  and  sinews 
of  a  new  state.  A  reconstruction  of  Turkey 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  subjec- 
tion to  Russia,  direct  or  indirect,  immediate 
or  for  a  time  delayed.  It  seems  to  me  then 
that  our  course  is  plain,  simple,  and  straight. 
That  we  must  help  Turkey  out  of  her  diffi- 
culties by  negotiation  if  possible ;  and  that  if 
negotiation  fails,  we  must,  by  force  of  ;irms, 
carry  her  safely  through  her  dangers." 

Nothing  could  more  ]ilainly  indicate  Pal- 
mereton's  policy  than  this  statement.  It  was 
not,  it  did  not  pretend  to  be,  b:ised  on  very 
exalted  theoretical  principles,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  in  reading  it  to  understand  the  dis- 
like, one  might  almost  say  the  .abhoiTence, 
with  which  his  declarations  and  the  action 
which  they  involved  were  likely  to  excite, 
and   did    excite    in    the   minds   of   men   wim 
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regarded  war  not  only  as  a  misfortune,  but  as 
an  evil,  to  avoid  which  almost  any  sacrifice 
should  he  made.  Such  men  held  that  war, 
either  for  the  sake  of  British  interests  or  for 
glory,  was  a  crime,-  -would  not  admit  tliat  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  arms  when 
negotiations  had  failed  for  the  puri)Ose  of  sup- 
porting one  barbarous  and  tyrannical  power 
against  another  because  it  suited  our  purpose; 
nor  would  they  agi'ee  that  having  once  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise  which  was  in  itself  an 
evil  one,  we  were  bound  to  prosecute  it  to  its 
evil  end.  That  was  the  extreme  view  taken 
by  those  people  who  were  regarded  as  the 
fanatics  of  peace,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  were  numerically  weak.  There  was 
enough  in  Palmerston's  appeal  to  the  English 
sense  of  honour  (which  made  it  incumbent  on 
a  strong  protective  ally  to  stick  to  a  threatened 
comrade  through  thick  and  thin),  to  hit  the 
popular  sentiment;  and  Palmerston  himself 
was  doubtless  sincere  in  putting  it  forward 
as  the  highest  motive  which  was  practicable — 
looking  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  neces- 
sary outcome  of  an  alliance  that  would  achieve 
the  humiliation  of  Eussia,  promote  the  power 
and  influence  of  England,  and  teach  uncon- 
stitutional autocrats  that  they  could  not  break 
into  their  neighbours'  houses  without  having 
to  confront  "the  policeman."  More  than  that, 
it  had  long  been  a  personal  policy.  It  was 
Palmerstonian  as  well  as  English,  and  Pal- 
merston was  waiting  on  events,  shrewdly 
guessing  that  before  long  he  woukl  be  recalled 
by  the  public  voice  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  war  office. 

Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  let  the  whole  state- 
ment go  without  a  reply,  and  on  the  subject 
of  Turkish  fanaticism  and  cruelty  he  said : 
"  Notwithstanding  the  favourable  opinion  en- 
tertained by  many,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in 
the  improvement  of  tlie  Turks.  It  is  true  that 
under  the  pressure  of  the  moment  benevolent 
decrees  may  be  issued,  but  these,  except  under 
the  eye  of  some  foreign  minister,  are  entirely 
neglected.  Their  whole  system  is  radically 
vicious  and  inhuman.  I  do  not  refer  to  fables 
which  may  be  invented  at  St.  Petersburg  or 
at  Vienna,  but  to  numerous  despatches  of 
Lord  Stratford  himself  and  of  our  own  consuls, 


who  describe  a  frightful  picture  of  lawless 
oppression  and  cruelty.  This  is  so  true  that 
if  the  war  should  continue,  and  the  Turkish 
armies  meet  with  disa-ster,  we  may  expect  to 
see  the  Christian  jiopulations  of  the  empire 
rise  against  their  ojjpressors;  and  in  such  a 
case  it  could  scarcely  be  proposed  to  employ 
the  British  force  in  the  Levant  to  assist  in 
compelling  their  return  under  a  Mohammedan 
yoke." 

He  contended  that  in  any  case,  though  we 
had  sent  our  fleet  to  the  Bosphorus,  we  had 
done  so  reserving  to  oui-selves  complete  free- 
dom for  further  negotiation  with  a  view  to 
peace.  If,  while  we  were  labouring  for  this, 
the  Turks  should  be  obstinately  bent  on  war, 
"then,"  he  added,  "I  confess  I  am  not  disposed 
to  sacrifice  our  freedom  of  action,  and  to  permit 
ourselves  to  be  dragged  into  war  by  a  govern- 
ment which  hiis  not  the  requisite  control  over 
its  own  subjects,  and  is  obliged  to  act  under 
the  pi-essure  of  popular  dictation."  The  Otto- 
man government  had  declared  war  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  remonstrances  of  our  ambassador ; 
and  if  we  were  now  to  go  into  war  along  with 
them  we  must  Eee  that  we  did  so  for  ends 
which  we  could  justify  to  oureelves  and  in  the 
face  of  Europe. 

"I  should  be  perfectly  prepared,"  he  said, 
"  to  oppose,  even  to  the  extremitj'  of  war,  the 
possession  by  Eussia  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles  with  the  approaches  to  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  I  think  that  this  decision  would 
be  justified  by  English  and  by  European 
interests.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia  haa  invariably  declared  that  he  enter- 
tains no  such  projects,  and  that  he  would 
regi'et  any  such  proposition ;  but  if  a  contest 
should  arise  on  this  ground,  it  would  probably 
embrace  other  objects  than  the  security  of 
Turkish  dominion.  It  is  difficult  to  .say  into 
whose  hands  tliese  territories  would  ultimately 
fall ;  but  whoever  might  profit  by  the  result, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Turks  would  dis- 
appear, never  more  to  return  to  a  soil  upon 
which,  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  they  have 
been  so  long  established." 

But  the  prospects  of  negotiation  became 
more  distant.  The  Em]ieror  of  Eussia  him- 
self destroyed  the  restraints  which  might  for 
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a  tiiue  li;ive  iullufiiix-U  oiir  jtovoiuuieiit  even 
a^uiust  the  chtiuuur  which  \v;u>  nkist-d  ill  tlie 
country.  t»ii  till)  1st  of  NovcuiK-r  the  Em- 
|K>i\'r  NicLohid  issued  a  manifesto  ilecltuinj^ 
w:ir  .ijptiust  Turkey,  aiul  ix«feri'iug  to  his 
fonner  luunifcsto  by  which  ho  hiul  uiiute  kliowu 
Ui  his  f.iitliliil  uud  ilearly  Ik-lovcil  sulijects  the 
motives  which  had  pliieed  him  under  the  obii- 
j;:ition  of  demaudiug  from  the  Ottomiui  l*ort« 
inviolable  •juaniut<?es  iu  favour  of  the  sitci-od 
rights  of  the  orthiHiox  church.  "We  alsti," 
lie  went  ou  tx>  declaix',  "  announced  to  them 
tliat  all  our  eflorLs  to  recsill  the  Porte  by  uieous 
of  amicable  jiei-suasiou  to  sentinieiils  of  eijuity 
aud  to  the  faithful  observance  of  treaties  had 
i-emaiued  unfruitful,  and  tliat  we  had  conse- 
quently deemed  it  indisjieusable  to  cause  our 
tixxije  to  advance  into  the  D;uiubiau  Princi- 
|>:ditics;  but  iu  Uiking  this  step  we  still  euter- 
taiued  tlie  hope  that  tlie  Porte  would  acknow- 
ledge its  wrong-doings  and  would  decide  on 
accciling  to  our  just  demands.  Our  expecUition 
has  been  deceived.  Even  the  chief  ix)were  of 
Eui-ojje  have  in  vain  sought  by  their  exhorta- 
tions to  shake  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Otto- 
man government .  It  is  by  a  declaration  of  war, 
by  a  proclamation  tilled  with  lying  accusations 
against  Russia,  that  it  h;is  responded  to  the 
pacific  etTorts  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  our  spirit 
of  long-sufleriug.  At  last,  enrolling  iu  the 
nuiks  of  its  army  revolutionary  exiles  from  all 
countiies,  the  Porte  lias  just  commenced  hos- 
tilities on  the  Danube.  Russia  is  challenged 
to  the  combat,  and  she  h;is  no  other  course  left 
her  than,  putting  her  trust  in  God,  to  have 
recourse  to  force  of  arms,  and  so  compel  the 
Ottoman  government  to  respect  treaties  and 
obt'iiu  reiiaration  for  the  insults  with  which  it 
has  resiwnded  to  our  most  modenite  demands 
aud  to  our  most  legitimate  solicitude  for  the 
defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  iu  the  E:ist,  pro- 
fessed also  by  the  people  of  Russia.'' 

There  is  no  need  to  quote  more  or  to  point 
out  the  monstrous  falsehoods  of  this  declara- 
tion which  w;is  distributed  to  the  colonels  of 
the  Russian  army.  It  yeas  of  course  designed 
to  stimulate  the  Russians  themselves  to  a  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  but  to  |)ublish  it  to  the 
world  w;is  little  less  than  an  insane  defiance  of 
the  opinion  of  Europe.    If  anything  had  been 


wanting  to  rouse  the  w:tr  fever  iu  France  and 
England  this  manifesto  would  have  answered 
the  purpose,  ami  yet  the  czar  seemed  to  ima- 
gine that  he  might  still  intluence  the  English 
government,  whose  hesitation  and  reluctance 
to  abandon  the  attempt  to  find  a  basis  of 
agreement,  he  attributed  either  to  timidity  or 
to  a  lingering  desire  to  supjxjrt  his  claims. 
Ko  other  assumption  seems  capable  of  explain- 
ing ail  iiutograph  letter  which  he  at  the  same 
time  addressed  to  the  queen,  expressing  sur- 
prise that  there  should  be  any  misundei'staiul- 
iiig  between  her  majesty's  government  aud 
his  own  lis  to  the  afTaii's  of  Turkey,  and  appeal- 
ing to  her  majesty's  ''good  faith"  and  "wis- 
dom" to  decide  between  them.  This  letter 
w;is  at  once  submitted  by  the  queen  to  Lord 
Clarendon  for  his  and  Lonl  Abenleen's  jieru- 
sal  and  opinion  as  to  the  answer  to  be  returned. 
Her  majesty  replied  ou  the  14th  of  November, 
and  her  letter,  which  was  written  in  French, 
contained  a  direct  and  unmistakable  answer, 
though  it  preserves  the  style  of  a  fonual 
private  letter,  aud  therefore  gives  the  emperor 
rather  more  credit  for  good  intentions  than 
might  be  permissible  if  the  language  were  to 
be  judged  otherwise  than  as  that  of  the 
reserve  which  i.s  undei-stood  to  be  oi-dained  by 
etiquette. 

"  Being  heartily  anxious,  sire,  to  discover 
what  could  have  produced  this  painful  mis- 
unilerstanding,  my  atteution  has  been  natu- 
rally drawn  to  article  7  of  the  treaty  of 
Kaiuardji ;  and  I  am  bound  to  state  to  your 
majesty,  that  having  consulted  the  persons 
here  best  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  this  article, 
and  after  having  read  aud  re-read  it  myself, 
with  the  most  sincere  desire  to  be  impartial, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  this 
article  is  not  susceptible  of  the  extended 
meaning  which  it  has  been  sought  to  attach 
to  it.  All  your  majest^-'s  friends,  like  myself, 
feel  assured  that  you  would  not  have  abused 
the  power  which  would  on  such  a  construction 
have  been  accorded  to  you  ;  but  a  demand  of 
this  kind  could  hardly  be  conceded  by  a 
sovereign  who  v:dued  his  owu  independence. 

"Moreover,  I  will  not  conceal  from  your 
majesty  the  painful  impression  produced  uixm 
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me  by  the  occupation  of  the  principalities. 
For  tlie  last  four  months  this  has  caused  a 
j^eneral  commotion  in  Europe,  anti  is  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  ulterior  events,  which  I  should 
deplore  in  common  with  your  majesty.  But 
as  I  know  that  your  majesty's  intentions  to- 
wards the  Porte  are  friendly  and  disinterested, 
I  liave  every  confidence  that  you  will  find 
means  to  give  expression  and  effect  to  them, 
so  as  to  avert  those  grave  dangers  which,  I 
assure  you,  all  my  efforts  will  be  directed  to 
prevent.  The  impartial  attention  with  which 
I  have  followed  the  causes  that  up  to  this 
time  have  led  to  the  failure  of  all  attempts  at 
conciliation,  leaves  me  with  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  there  exists  no  real  obstacle  which 
cannot  be  removed  or  promptlj'  surmounted 
with  your  majesty's  assistance." 

Before  her  majesty's  letter  was  despatched 
it  was  of  course  submitted  to  Lords  Aberdeen 
and  Clarendon,  and  was  much  commended  by 
them;  so  that  it  is  after  all  to  be  regarded 
as  a  semi-diplomatic  as  well  as  a  formally 
courteous  communication.  It  was  known  in 
St.  Petersburg  that  a  letter  had  been  written 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  our  ambassador 
there  soon  heard  how  much  the  emperor  had 
been  mortified  by  the  tenor  of  the  reply, 
which  he  could  easily  interpret  from  the  lan- 
guage of  eti(iuette.  He  regretted  "  that  he 
had  not  followed  Nesselrode's  advice  and  kept 
clear  of  politics  in  his  letter,  for  the  queen  had 
in  fact  gone  heart  and  soul  with  her  ministry." 
Count  Nesselrode  was  very  anxious  to  learn 
from  our  ambassador  if  he  knew  the  contents 
of  the  queen's  reply.  To  him  as  well  as  to 
his  other  informant  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
could  onl)' answer  that  he  did  not.  "These 
cones]5ondenees,"  he  added,  " between  sove- 
reigns are  not  regular  according  to  our  con- 
■?titutional  notions ;  but  all  I  can  say  is  that 
if  her  majesty  were  called  upon  to  write  upon 
the  Eastern  affair  she  would  not  require  her 
ministers'  assistance.  The  queen  imderstands 
all  these  questions  as  well  as  they  do." 

Hostilities,  as  we  have  seen,  h.ad  actually 
commenced  between  the  invading  foi'ce  of  the 
Russians  in  the  principalities.  At  Oltenitza 
9000  Turks  liad  taken  up  a  ])osition  on  a 
triangular  space  formed  by  the  village,  the 


Argis,  and  the  Danube;  and  though  the 
Russian  troops  endeavoured  repeatedly  to 
dislodge  them  the  attempts  w^ere  unsuccessful. 
On  the  la.st  occasion  the  Turks  reindsed  the 
attack  with  such  spirit,  that  1200  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  or  wounded.  At  Kalafat 
also  the  Turkish  soldiers  made  good  their 
position;  but  Omar  Pacha  did  not  intend  ti> 
keep  his  whole  army  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  he  therefore 
retained  Kalafat  only  as  a  position  from 
which  he  could  command  that  side  of  the 
river,  blew  up  the  works  he  had  constructed 
at  Oltenitza,  and  recrossed  the  stream. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  after  these 
events,  the  manifesto  of  the  emperor  and  the 
reply  to  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  the 
queen,  further  efibrts  to  avert  war  were  not 
very  promising,  amidst  growing  excitement 
against  Russia,  and  an  impatient  defiance 
and  denunciation  of  the  emperort  assump- 
tions. After  the  defe.it  of  Lord  Derby's 
government  the  Aberdeen  ministry  had  had 
enough  to  do  to  defend  itself,  not  only  for 
being  a  "coalition,"  which  was  a  title  that 
had  been  converted  into  a  term  of  reproach, 
but  against  being  denominated  a  "  factious 
combination,"  which  was  a  still  more  formid- 
able charge.  Lord  John  Russell  as  secretary 
for  foreign  atFaire  had  .said  one  or  two  smart 
things,  but  one  of  the  best  was  to  a  meeting 
of  his  constituents,  the  electors  of  the  city  of 
London, — "  If  an  omnibus  with  some  dozen 
passengei-s  were  seen  going  down  Ludgate 
Hill  at  a  furious  pace,  and  breaking  into  the 
shop  windows  and  injuring  everybody  that 
was  going  by,  why,  every  man  would  conciir, 
— the  men  that  were  going  eastward  and  the 
men  that  were  going  westward — all  would 
concur  in  stopping  that  omnibus  and  telling 
tiic  coachman  to  get  off  his  box.  And  how 
much  surprised  woukl  all  those  pas.sengei-s 
with  tlie  policeman  at  their  head  be,  if  the 
coachman  were  to  say, '  Whv,  this  is  a  factious 
comliinatiou.  You  gentlemen  are  going,  some 
of  you  one  way  and  some  another,  and  j'et 
you  have  all  combined  to  prevent  me  driving 
my  omnibus  into  the  shops.' " 

It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  on  the  first 
intimation  of  prol>able  war  with  Russia,  Lord 
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.I.iliii  IJiissell  miule  use  of  a  iilinisc  wliii-li  li;is 
»iuoe  l>ei'U  hr;ii\l  a  giKxl  iK-;J  nf  in  its  more 
ivivnt  form  of  "  I'eaoe  wilh  liouour."  lu  rifjily 
to  H  Uiiiul  fiMiii  Mr.  Disnu'li  of  having  joined 
the  AluMxIeen  ministry  '•without  a  ile|>;irt- 
uieiit,"  ami  of  •'  comlescemlin''  to  accept  sub- 
orvlinate  oltioo  uuiler  au  ancient  ami  inveterate 
|x>litical  oppoiuMit,''  he  siiiil,  "  Unless  1  were 
couviuceil  that  the  present  government  wa-s 
moi-e  likely  than  any  government  which  could 
be  formed  to  cju'ry  on  the  war  successfully, 
juul  to  conclude  it  by  au  honoui-able  peace,  I 
tJiould  ce;ise  to  be  one  of  its  members."  It 
was  pretty  evident,  however,  that  the  war 
fever  was  i-eachiug  to  a  height  which  would 
defy  tlie  ])lacid  )3alliatives  of  Aberdeen,  and 
would  not  be  allayed  by  the  dechirations  of  the 
foreign  secix'tary.  The  Russian  attack  upon 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Siuope  turned  the  scale, 
and  jiacitication  seemed  to  have  become  im- 
possible, for  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
pretence  that  the  movements  of  the  czar 
were  only  defensive.  The  Turks  had  been 
sending  reinforcements  to  the  Asiatic  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea;  and  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope, 
about  halfway  between  Trebizonde  and  Con- 
stantinople, they  had  anchox'cd  a  tlcet  of  seven 
frigates,  three  corvettes,  and  two  smaller  vessels. 
On  the  30tli  of  November  a  Russian  fleet 
of  six  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates  and  three 
steamers,  appeai-ed  suddenly  in  the  harbour 
and  immediately  commenced  action.  The 
Turks  were  in  au  ill-chosen  position,  they 
handled  their  ships  badly,  and  were  far  inferior 
in  the  number  of  guns  and  men;  but  they 
fought  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  during  which 
40(X>  were  killed,  and  all  their  ships  were 
destroyed  or  crippled,  except  one  steamer 
which  escaped  the  Russian  broadsides  and 
carried  the  news  to  Constantinople.  It  has 
been  contended  that  Russia  had  a  right  to 
give  battle  to  the  Turks  when  and  how  she 
pleased;  but  that  ceitainly  was  not  the 
opinion  in  England  at  the  time.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Turkish  vessels  while  in 
anchor  in  a  Turkish  harbour,  and  almost  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  emperor  was  proclaiming 
his  intention  to  be  defensive  and  not  aggres- 
sive, was  held  to  be  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
unscrupulotis  character  of  his  claims.  Lord 
VuL  IIL 


Claivndun  wrote  to  the  l!iiti&li  nmustir  nt 
St.  IVtei-sburg ;  "The  object  with  which  the 
combined  fleets  Were  i>ent  to  Constantinople 
w:i8not  to  attack  ltus.-iiabut  to  defend  Turkey; 
anil  the  English  and  French  ambasiuuloi'S 
were  informed  that  the  fleets  weiv  not  to 
assume  au  aggressive  jnisition,  but  that  tJiey 
were  to  protect  the  Turkish  territory  from 
attack;"— but  the  sultan's  S(|U.idi'on  w. 'is  de- 
stroyed, where  the  English  and  French  fleets, 
if  they  had  been  present,  would  have  protected 
it,  and  Would  have  i-ejielled  the  attack;  and 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  engagement 
the  allied  fleet  sent  two  frigates  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  oneniy.  By  that  time  the 
Rus.sian  vessels  had  luistily  sheei-cd  ofl"  and 
t^iken  shelter  in  Sel>asto]K)l.  Few  jioliticians 
had  much  expectation  of  war  being  averted 
after  this.  The  immediate  results  were  that 
the  combined  fleets  were  ordered  to  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  succeeded 
Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
that  thus  the  opinions  of  Lord  Palinereton 
were  being  justified.  The  queen  was  acute 
enough  to  see  that  though  Palmerston's  mode 
of  jiroceeding  was  often  objectionable,  it  might, 
if  it  had  been  adopted  earlier,  have  prevented 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  Russia  and  so  have 
let!  to  a  tieaty  of  ])eace.  Writing  to  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  2(ith  of  December,  1853, 
she  said,  "  Lord  Palmei-stou's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding always  had  that  advantage  that  it 
threatened  steps  which  it  was  hoped  would 
not  become  necessary,  whilst  those  hitherto 
taken,  started  on  the  principle  of  not  needlessly 
offending  Russia  by  threats,  obliging  us  at 
the  same  time  to  fcike  the  very  steps  which 
we  refused  to  threaten." 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sindije, 
Napoleon  III.  addressed  the  Emjieror  of 
Russia  in  terms  which,  while  they  strongly 
urged  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  which 
might  secure  peace,  were  little  calculated  to 
appease  the  rage  of  the  czar  when  he  heard 
tliat  the  allied  fleet  was  ordered  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Yet  the  language  he  used  was  giKirdeil 
and  moderate.  "The  two  maj-itime  powers 
had  sent  their  squadrons  to  the  Bosphonis 
because  Turkey,  threatened  in  her  indepcu- 
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(jonco,  her  provinces  seized  as  a  material 
guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  which 
she  had  not  broken,  had  claimed  a  su])- 
port  to  which,  by  tlic  justice  of  her  cause, 
affirmed  by  the  combined  voice  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  England,  and  France,  she  was  en- 
titled. The  western  powers  had  maintained 
a  passive  attitude  up  to  the  day  when  the 
Turkish  fleet,  riding  quietly  at  anchor  ia  a 
Turkish  port,  had  been  desti'oyed  in  spite  of 
the  assurance  that  there  was  no  wish  to  com- 
mence an  aggressive  ■war.  After  that  event 
it  was  no  longer  the  policy  of  the  allied 
powers  which  received  a  check,  it  was  their 
military  honour.  The  sound  of  the  cannon- 
shot  at  Sinope  reverberated  painfully  in  the 
heai'ts  of  all  those  who  in  England  and  in 
France  respected  national  dignity.  All  shared 
in  the  sentiment  that  wherever  our  cannon 
could  reach  our  allies  ought  to  be  respected. 
Out  of  this  feeling  arose  the  order  given  to  our 
squadrons  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  pre- 
vent by  force,  if  necessary,  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  event."  Probably  the  most  distasteful 
part  of  the  letter  was  its  concluding  repre- 
sentation that  the  allies  also  could  secure 
"material  guarantees"  by  prohibiting  the 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Eussiau 
fleet,  since  it  was  "  important  during  the  war 
to  preserve  a  guarantee  equivalent  in  force  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Turkish  territor}',  and 
thus  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  peace  by  hav- 
ing the  power  of  making  a  desirable  exchange." 
"  I  return  with  refusal,"  were  the  words  tele- 
graphed to  Paris  by  the  French  representative 
at  St.  Petersburg.  From  the  moment  that 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  England 
entered  the  Black  Sea  wdth  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  shutting  up  the  Eussian  fleet  iu 
Sebastopol  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  adjustment 
was  at  an  end.  Count  Nesselrode  wrote  to 
Baron  Biimuow  that  it  was  "an  act  of  flagi-ant 
hostility."  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  ministry,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Palmerstou,  were  desirous 
to  use  every  efibrt  to  con^'ince  the  czar  that 
they  desired  peace.  One  reason  for  tliis  was, 
perhaps,  that  they  knew  we  were  not  ready 
for  war,  but  unfortunately  that  may  have 
been  regarded  by  the  czar  as  their  c/»V/' reason. 


when  ho  hud  reluctantly  discovered  that  a 
desLi'e  covertly  to  sup])ort  his  claims  had  no 
iulluence  in  their  decisions.  lie  applied  to 
Prussia  and  to  Austria  to  obtain  a  promise  of 
strict  neutrality,  but  there  also  he  was  dis- 
appointed. Encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  fact 
that  they  could  safely  asseit  their  independ- 
ence while  France  and  England  were  immed- 
iately interested  in  maintaining  it,  they  both 
objected  to  be  dictated  to.  In  answer  to 
Count  Orloff,  who  was  at  Vienna  on  this 
niLssion,  the  young  Eniijeror  of  Austria  asked 
whether  the  count  could  promise  tiiat  the 
czar  would  not  cross  the  Danube,  would  seek 
no  acquisition  of  territory,  and  would  evacu- 
ate the  principalities  when  the  war  was  over. 
The  haughty  reply  was  that  the  czar  coiUd 
come  under  no  such  engagement,  and  Count 
Orloft"  was  then  informed  that  Austria  must  be 
equally  free  to  act  as  her  interests  and  dignity 
might  direct.  Baron  de  Budberg  had  little 
more  success  in  Prussia.  The  king  was  anxious 
enough  to  conciliate  his  brother-in-law  the 
czar,  and  there  was  a  strong  Eussian  party  at 
the  court,  but  there  was  also  a  firm  minister 
— Manteufi'el — who  for  the  moment  influ- 
enced the  king  to  refuse  to  commit  himself  to 
any  courae  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
he  had  maintained  at  the  "Vienna  conference. 
Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  would  give  any 
pledge  of  active  intei'ference,  but  Austria 
supported  the  ultimatum  which  was  soon 
afterwards  addressed  to  the  czar  by  France 
and  England.  "  It  is  impossible  to  make 
these  people  (Pnissia)  understand  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  great  power,"  wrote 
our  ambassador  at  Berlin ;  "  their  chief  thought 
in  this  question  appears  to  be  the  chance  of 
playing  a  great  card  hereafter  iu  Germany 
when  the  war  shall  have  lasted  a  few  years." 
The  Emperor  of  Eussia  had  issued  a  ukase 
for  a  military  levy  of  nine  men  iu  every  thou- 
sand of  the  adult  male  population  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  this  order  was  followed  by 
a  proclamation  in  which  the  blame  for  any 
future  hostilities  was  thrown  upon  "those  who 
were  opposing  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
demands  in  which  Turkey,  if  left  to  herself, 
would  have  acquiesced."  The  manifesto  hav- 
ing commenced  with  this  declaration,  which 
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WIS  s  1  worvltxl  lis  Id  ni>i«e;»r  to  have  bfeu 
wmiiii  mow  ill  suri'ow  thau  iu  anger,  weut 
on  to  i>ay  tliat  (he  uppearauo«  of  tlie  EiiglUli 
auJ  Fifiicli  iKfts  at  C'oUbtautiuuplt)  had  swrveil 
as  a  fiiilliiT  iiiii'iitive  to  the  obsliuacy  of  the 
Porte,  auU  that  the  two  powei-s  had  now  aeut 
their  flif  ts  to  the  lihiek  Sea,  iirvK-laiining  their 
iiiteutioii  to  protect  the  Turks,  aud  to  impede 
the  five  uavigatiou  of  Russiau  vessels  of  war 
caiployed  for  the  pivteotiou  of  the  Russian 
coiist.  After  a  coui-se  of  proceedings  unheard 
of  aiuoiijr  livilii'.od  nations,  the  czar  declared 
tliat  he  had  iec;dled  his  embassies  for  England 
aud  France,  aud  had  broken  otf  all  political 
intercourse  with  these  powers.  The  procLim- 
ation  ended  by  appe;diug  to  the  fanaticism  of 
the  people  against  those  who  had  sided  with 
the  enemies  of  Christianity. 

It  may  be  easily  understood  that  this  mani- 
festo increased  the  war  feeling  in  France 
aud  Enghuid  to  a  pitch  which  would  have 
made  the  tenure  of  any  government  uncertain 
unless  it  was  prepared  to  take  immediate 
action.  At  the  end  of  1S53  the  Times  upheld 
the  general  demand  for  hostilities  by  reminders 
that  the  suspicion  that  our  fighting  days  were 
over  was  a  mistake,  whether  it  was  held  in 
Russia  or  in  England : — 

"The  combined  governments  of  England  and 
France  have  exhausted  their  diplomacy,  their 
remonstrances,  and  their  patience,  and  they 
now  see  themselves  apparently  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  quitting  for  ever  their  high 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  for- 
feiting their  promises,  and  abandoning  their 
allies,  or  having  recourse  to  war, — the  sport 
of  barbarous  sovereigns,  but  the  dread  of  free 
and  progressive  governments.  This  is  no 
alternative — it  is  a  decision.  With  whatever 
reluctance,  the  western  powers  must  accept 
the  challenge  so  insultingly  flung  to  them.  It 
has  been  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our  people 
that,  under  circumstances  of  no  small  irrita- 
tion, they  have  forborne  from  embarrassing 
the  course  of  negotiation  by  au  indiscreet 
exercise  of  their  right  of  public  meeting,  and 
hare  thus  left  diplomacy  every  opportunity 
for  averting  the  scourge  with  which  we  are 
threatened.  Equally  meritorious  has  been 
their  forbearance  from  expressing  a  natural 


anxiety  for  peace,  and  an  iiujvil 
t:ixation,  at  a  time  when  b  . 
could  only  weaken  the  clieot  of  our  reiuon- 
btrances  and  imjuiir  the  couliileuce  of  our 
allies.  The  people  of  England  have  bhowu 
that  tliey  are  not  only  ttimjiei^te,  but  mag- 
nanimous, and  capable  of  adopting  iu  their 
coIlefti\ e  ca|>acity,  when  required  by  eiicuiu- 
stance.^,  the  same  prudent  reserve  aud  wise 
forbeiuiince  which  are  continually  requii-ed 
fit>m  individual  statesmen.  We  trust  that  iu 
the  coming  struggle,  which  all  our  etl'oi  Ls  seem 
jwwerless  to  avert,  and  which,  though  begun 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  may  si>read  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian,  from  tlie  Cas)iian 
to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
shores  of  the  North  Pacific,  they  may  show  a 
like  firmness  and  constancy.  We  have  not 
sought  war,  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to 
avoid  it;  but,  if  it  must  come,  we  trust  its 
evils  and  sacrifices  will  be  cheerfully  borne, 
as  we  are  sure  its  perils  will  be  manfully  con- 
fronted. We  have  enjoyed  peace  long  enough 
to  value  it  above  all  things  except  our  hon- 
our, but  not  long  enough  to  enervate  oui- 
energies,  or  chill  the  courage  which  has 
carried  us  through  so  many  unequal  conflicts. 
The  dawn  of  1S54  lowers  dai-k  with  the  pre- 
sage of  impending  battle." 

Prince  Albert  afterwards  in  a  letter  to  King 
Leopold  said :  — '"  Another  mistake  which 
people  abroad  make,  is  to  ascribe  to  England 
a  jxjlicy  based  upon  material  interests  and 
cold  calculation.  Her  policy  is  one  of  pure 
feeling,  and  therefore  often  iUogicaL  The 
government  is  a  popular  government,  and  the 
masses  upon  whom  it  rests  only  feel  and  do 
not  think.  In  the  present  instance  their  feel- 
ing is  something  of  this  sort.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  is  a  tyrant,  the  enemy  of  all  liberty 
on  the  Continent,  the  oppressor  of  Poland. 
He  wanted  to  coerce  the  poor  Turk.  The 
Turk  is  a  fine  fellow ;  he  has  braved  the  rascal, 
let  us  rush  to  his  assistance.  Tlie  emperor  is 
no  gentleman,  as  he  has  spoken  a  lie  to  our 
queen.  Down  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia ! 
Napoleon  for  ever !  He  is  the  nephew  of  his 
uncle,  whom  we  defeated  at  Waterloo.  We 
were  afraid  of  his  invading  us?  Quite  the 
contrary.    He  has  forgotten  all  that  is  past. 
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and  is  ready  to  fight  with  us  iu  the  glorious 
cause  against  the  oppressor  of  hberty.  He 
may  liavc  played  the  French  some  tricks,  but 
they  are  an  unruly  set,  and  don't  deserve  any 

better.     D all  the  German  princes  who 

■won't  go  with  us  against  the  Kussian,  because 
they  think  they  want  him  to  keep  down  theu- 
own  people.  The  worst  of  them  is  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  ought  to  know  better." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  keen  perception  in  this,  but  it  strikes 
one  as  peculiarly  quaint,  and  there  is  a  foreign 
air  about  it,  though  the  prince  was  as  English 
in  his  sympathies  as  it  was  afterwards  shown 
he  was  faithful  to  the  high  position  that  he 
held  in  the  country. 

The  war  fever  was  reaching  its  height  when, 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1854,  Lord  Claren- 
don wrote  to  Count  Nesselrode  the  ultimatum 
of  England  to  Russia  in  the  following  terms : 
— "  The  British  government  having  exhausted 
all  the  efforts  of  negotiation,  is  compelled  to 
declare  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  that, 
if  Russia  should  decline  to  restrict  within 
purely  diplomatic  limits  the  discussion  in 
which  she  has  for  some  time  past  been  en- 
gaged with  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  does  not, 
by  return  of  the  messenger  who  is  the  bearer 
of  my  present  letter,  announce  her  intention 
of  causing  the  Russian  troops  under  the  orders 
of  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  commence  their 
march  with  a  view  to  recross  the  Pruth,  so 
that  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
shall  be  completely  evacuated  on  the  30th  of 
April  next,  the  British  government  must  con- 
sider the  refusal  or  the  silence  of  the  cabinet 
of  St.  Peteisburg  as  equivalent  to  a  declar- 
ation of  war,  and  will  take  its  measures  ac- 
cordingly. The  messenger  who  is  the  bearer 
of  this  letter  to  your  excellency  is  directed 
not  to  wait  more  than  six  days  at  St.  Peters- 
burg for  your  reply."  On  the  tifth  day  from 
the  messenger's  arrival  Count  Nesselrode 
verbally  informed  the  English  consul  that 
"his  majesty  does  not  think  it  becoming  in 
him  to  give  any  reply  to  Lord  Clai-endon's 
letter."  In  the  course  of  the  same  interview, 
the  British  agent  asked  the  count  what  the 
intentions  of  his  government  were  with  refer- 
ence to  the  consular  arrangements  between 


the  two  countries,  in  the  event  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  Count  Nesselrode  replied  : — "  That 
will  entirely  depend  ujjon  the  course  her 
Britannic  majesty's  government  m.ay  adopt. 
We  shall  not  declare  war."  The  messenger 
(Captain  Blackwood)  returned  to  England  on 
the  25th  March. 

On  the  28th  the  following  declaration  of 
the  causes  of  wai-  was  published  in  the  London 
Gazette: — "It  is  with  deep  regret  that  her 
majesty  announces  the  failure  of  her  anxious 
and  protracted  endeavours  to  preserve  for  her 
people  and  for  Europe  the  blessings  of  peace. 
The  unprovoked  aggression  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  against  the  Sublime  Porte  has  been  per- 
sisted in  with  such  disregard  of  consequences, 
that,  after  the  rejection  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  of  terms  which  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  her  majesty, 
considered  just  and  equitable,  her  majesty 
is  compelled  by  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
honoiu-  of  her  crown,  to  the  interests  of 
her  people,  and  to  the  independence  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  to  come  forward  in  defence 
of  an  ally  whose  territory  is  invaded,  and 
whose  dignity  and  independence  are  assailed. 
.  .  .  The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  some  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  sultan  with  reference  to 
the  settlement  which  his  highness  had  sanc- 
tioned, of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  to  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Places  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood. 
To  the  complaint  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on 
this  head  justice  was  done ;  and  her  majesty's 
amba.ssador  at  Constantinople  had  the  satis- 
faction of  promoting  an  arrangement  to  which 
no  exception  was  taken  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. But  while  the  Russian  government 
repeatedly  assiu'ed  the  queen's  government 
that  the  mission  of  Prince  Menschikoflf  to 
Constantinople  was  exclusively  directed  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Holy  Place 
at  Jerusalem,  Prince  Menschikoff  himself 
pressed  upon  the  Porte  other  demands  of  a  far 
more  serious  and  important  character,  the 
nature  of  which  he  in  the  fii-st  instance 
endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  conceal  from 
her  majesty's  ambassador.  And  those  demands 
thus  studiously  concealed  afTected  not  the  pri- 
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viK'Lri-i  of  till-  (.iivik  (.'liiiivh  al  Jriiis;iUiu,  l>iit 
tilt-  |>i>.silii.iii  uf  many  iiiilliuus  of  'i'urkisli  sub- 
jecls  ill  their  relatioiis  to  their  soveivigii  the 
sultan.     Tliese  lieiunniU  weiv  rejected  by  the 
6poutaiiei>U8  decision  of  tlie  Sublime  Porte. 
Two  assuninees  liad   Wen  given  to  her  ma- 
jeisty :  one,  thiit  the  mission  of  Prince  Meu- 
<>cliikotV  only  ivj,'!»i\ied  the  Holy  Places;  the 
other,  that  his  mission  would  be  of  a  concilia- 
tory  character.     In    Wlh    re.s|)ect3   her   just 
ex|>ectations  were  disappointed.    .    .    .    Jler 
majesty,  in  cviiijunctiou  with  the  sovei'eigns  of 
Austria,  Fnmce,  ami  Prussia,  h;us  made  various 
att«mpt3  to  meet  aiiy  just  demands  of  the 
Em])eror  of  Russia  without  aHeotiug  tlie  dig- 
nity and  iudejiendeuce  of  the  sultan;  and  had 
it  l)eeu  the  sole  object  of  Kiissia  to  obtain 
the  security  for  the  eujoymcul  by  the  Cliristian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  of  their  privileges  and 
immunities  she  would  have  found  it  in  the 
offers  that  have  been  made  by  the  sultan,  but 
as  that  security  was  not  offered  in  the  shape 
of  a  special  and  seiKirate  stipulation  witli  Rus- 
sia it  was  rejected.     Twice  h;is  this  offer  been 
made  by  the  sultan,  and  recommended  by  the 
four  jxjwei-s;  once  by  a  note  originally  prepared 
at  Vienna  and  subsequently  moditied  by  the 
Porte ;  once  by  the  proposal  of  b;ises  of  negoti- 
ation agreed  upon  at  Constantinople  on  the 
31st  of  December  and  approved  at  Vienna  on 
the  13tli  of  January,  as  offering  to  the  two 
parties  the  means  of  arriving  at  an  under- 
standing in  a  becoming  and  lionourable  man- 
ner.    It   is  thus   manifest  tliat  a  right  for 
Bussia  to  interfere  in  the  ordinary  relations  of 
Turkish  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  and  not 
the  hap))iuess  of  Christian  communities  in  Tur- 
key, was  the  object  sought  for  by  the  Russian 
government;   to  such   a  demand   the  sultan 
would  not  submit,  and  his  highness,  in  self- 
defence,  declared  war  upon  Russia ;  but  her 
majesty,  nevertheless,  in  conjunction  with  lier 
allies,  has  not  ceased  her  endeavoure  to  restore 
peace  between  the  contending  parties.     The 
time  has,  however,  now  arrived  when  the  ad- 
Ance  and  remonstrances  of  the  four  j^wej-s 
have  proved  wholly  ineffectual,  and  the  mili- 
tary preparations  of  Russia  becoming  daily 
more  extended,  it  is  but  too  obvious  that  the 
£mi)eror  of  Russia  has  entered  upon  a  course 


of  )>olicy  wliKJi,  it  uuclacked,  niu>l  it  .i.i  It.  lh« 
destruction  of  the  OtltJinau  Empire,  in  tliiit 
coujuuctui-e  her  mnji-sty  feels  called  u]miu,  by 
ivgiird  fornu  idly,  the  integrity  and  iude|iend- 
encc  of  whose  empire  have  been  recognized  ad 
essential  to  the  peace  of  Eurojie,  by  the  sym- 
]Mthies  of  her  jwople  with  right  against  wi-ong, 
by  a  desire  to  avert  from  her  dominions  most 
injurious  consequences,  and  to  Siive  Euix)|)« 
fix)m  the  prejionderance  of  a  ])ower  which  h<ia 
violated  the  faith  «if  treaties  and  deOes  the 
opinion  of  tlie  civilized  world,  to  take  up  arms 
in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
for  the  defence  of  the  sultiin.  Her  majesty  is 
j)ei-suaded  that  in  so  acting  she  will  have  the 
cordial  sup|X)rt  of  her  j)eo|ile,  and  that  the 
pretext  of  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion  will 
be  used  in  vain  to  cover  an  aggression  under- 
taken in  disregard  of  its  holy  precepts,  and  of 
its  true  and  beneficent  spirit.  Her  majesty 
humbly  trusts  that  her  efforts  may  be  success- 
ful, and  that  by  the  blessing  of  Providence 
peace  may  be  re-established  on  safe  and'  solid 
foundations." 

AVe  now  find  that  the  ears  and  eyes  of  our 
countrymen  have  become  familiar  with  names 
of  jdaces  afar  off  that  had  hitherto  been 
scarcely  noticed  by  schoolboys  in  their  books 
of  geography.  Some  of  these  knew  what  the 
Bosphorus  w;»s,  and  remembered  something 
about  the  Chei-souese,  but  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  Englishmen  the  very  word  Crimea  was 
strange,  and  certainly  Kertch,  and  Sebastopol, 
and  Scutari  had  a  very  foreign  sound  with 
them.  Sidney  Herbert,  as  has  been  said  iu 
these  pages,  had  beautiful  estates  in  the  very 
peninsula — nearly  an  island — which  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  were  now  to  invade;  but  it 
certainly  was  not  generally  known  that  the 
southern  jjart  of  this  country  was  not  only 
rich  in  natural  beauty,  but  contained  some  of 
the  finest  parks  and  gardens  in  tlie  world. 
Here  the  Tartar  and  the  Russian,  the  Moham- 
medan mosque  and  the  convent  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  mingled  together  among  the  rocky 
hills  and  the  forests,  while  here  and  there  a 
mouldering  fortress  suggests  to  the  instmcted 
eye  some  incident  iu  the  long  and  varied  his- 
tory of  the  country.     Here  grow  the  olive. 
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the  grape,  and  even  the  orange,  wliile  good 
wines  are  yielded  by  some  of  the  vineyards. 
Horses,  sheep,  oxen,  honey,  and  silk  are 
among  the  products  of  the  southern  portion 
of  this  interestiug  land,  which  was  once  Crim 
Tartary.  The  population  is  aliout  a  fifth  of  a 
million,  and  is  very  mixed,  the  greater  portion 
being  Tartai-s.  This  was  the  country  in  which 
the  little  river  Alma  was  soon  to  give  a  name 
to  one  of  the  most  important  battles  in  liistory. 

Something  lias  already  been  said  concerning 
the  existence  of  what  may  be  called  the  poetic 
English  party,  whose  voices  were  for  war  at 
this  time.  The  feeling  with  these  politicians 
had  something  romantic  and  even  ethereal 
about  it.  They  seemed  to  think  that  Eng- 
land was  reading  the  whole  world  a  lesson  by 
Rtanding  forward  in  defence  of  the  weak,  i.e. 
Turkey.  Was  "the  sick  man  "  (as  Turkey  was 
by  that  time  currently  called)  to  be  quietly 
smothered  by  the  "Colossus  of  the  North?" 
No ;  we  had  neglected  our  duty  with  regard 
to  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland — it  was  now 
time  to  make  what  amends  we  could  to  our 
consciences.  Such  was  the  argument  of  this 
party.  They  also  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  nation  in 
manliness,  upon  what  Florence  Nightingale 
railed  the  "re-tempering  of  peoples."  The 
half-mad  lover  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  "Maud" 
very  nearly  advocated  war  as  a  cure  for  social 
ills.  Here,  said  he,  we  have  been  having  for 
many  years  "  the  blessings  of  peace,"  but  "we 
have  made  them  a  curse."  Women  poison 
their  babies  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance 
money.  Men,  having  lost  the  sense  of  brother- 
hood, for  want  of  social  strain  (such  as  war 
creates)  have  made  life  rotten  from  end  to 
end  with  fraud  and  selfishness.  "Peace  in 
her  vineyard?  Yes!  But  a  company  forges 
the  wine."  The  inner  heart  of  the  nation  is 
being  eaten  out  by  commercial  fraiid.  Is 
not  this  war?  It  is  war,  "the  viler,  as  under- 
hand, not  openly  bearing  the  sword."  Far 
better  open  conflict  with  a  strong  foe.  Let 
us  get  rid  of  "  the  long,  long  canker  of  peace," 
and  welcome  "  the  blood-red  blossom  of  war, 
with  a  he.ort  of  fire."  Mr.  Bright,  IMr.  Cob- 
den,  and  a  good  many  more  were  opposed  to 


the  war,  but  those  who  did  not  perceive  that 
what  England  wanted  was  a  bout  of  blood- 
shed, were  "hucksters:" — 

"Last  week  came  one  to  the  county  town, 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down. 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kings, 
Tho'  the  state  lias  done  it  and  thriee  as  well. 
This  broad-brimmed  hawker  of  holy  things, 
'WTiose  ear  is  stuft  with  his  cotton,  and  rings 
Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence. 
This  huckster  put  down  war !  can  he  tell 
Whether  war  be  a  cause  or  a  consequence  ? " 

There  was  of  course  no  lack  of  popular  out- 
cry for  war — the  mob  are  always  for  fighting. 
Those  who  dreaded  and  hated  the  idea  of  a 
French  alliance  were  not  numerous  enough 
or  well-informed  enough  to  outvote  the  rest ; 
the  newspapers  cried  "War,  war!"  Lord 
Palmerston  was  devoted  not  only  to  the  old 
idea  of  the  balance  of  power,  but  to  the  old 
policy  of  keeping  Russia  not  only  away  from 
Constantinople,  but  right  away,  as  far  as 
possible,  fi-om  access  to  the  Mediterranean; 
and  everybody  hated  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
— everybody  out  of  courtly  or  high-commer- 
cial circles.  The  newspapere  made  ludicrous 
capital  out  of  the  "movements"  of  our  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  under  Admiral  Dundas. 
Day  after  day  the  "bills"  displayed  such 
lines  as,  "The  fleet  preparing  to  advance!" 
and  "The  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles  !"  until  at 
last,  after  long  waiting,  came  the  announce- 
ment, "  The  fleet  has  passed  the  Bosphorus ! " 
The  street  songs  that  celebrated  this  event 
were  endless,  and  were  in  this  style  (we  quote 
from  an  original): — 

"  Old  Nick  mil  soon  be  made  to  quake, 
His  troops  will  wade  in  gore; 
Prince  Mcnschikoff  and  the  Eussian  Bear 
In  misery  do  deplore. 

"  The  fortress  of  Sebastopol " 
Will  soon  come  down,  alas ! 
Surrounder'd  both  bj'  sea  on  laud 
By  Kaglan  and  Dundas." 

Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  vnlgarly 
called  "Old  Nick"  of  course. 

Manifestations  of  an  intention  to  prepare 
for  a  probable  war  had  not  been  wanting  on 
our  part,  although  the  opportunities  for  ne- 
gotiation had  avowedly  been  kept  open  a.s 
long  as  possible.      The   camp  at  Chobham 
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ComniMii  ooiiUl  scniv^lv  be  ileeinod  »  liiistile 
iiioveiiu'iit,  as  it  h:ul  I  eeii  |iro|HWfil  f.iily  in 
ilif  yoar,  aiul  was  jKtrl  of  a  silii?iue  for  iii- 
oreasiii^  tlu-  jn-uei-al  orticieucy  of  tlie  army  by 
traiiiiui;  tlie  ti\K>ps  to  tlcKI  (i|XTatic>ii3  in  ac- 
i\>r»laiu-e  with  motU-ru  uiaiiii'uvn'^;  luit  when 
tlie  various  brigades  woi*  iissembled  the 
Bjiec'taole  i>resentetl  was  not  witliout  signili- 
oanee.  A  |>arty  of  !sa|i]>ei's  ami  miners  went 
down  to  ]iiv|«ire  the  camping-ground,  dig 
wells,  clear  away  obstructions,  and  erect  the 
more  inipi>rtant  stores  and  buildings;  and  on 
the  14th  there  arrived  from  various  quarters 
four  ri'giinents  of  chivalry,  three  battitJions  of 
guards,  two  brigades  of  iiifiuitry  each  com- 
prising three  regiments,  a  troop  of  royal  hoi-se- 
artillery,  and  three  batteries  of  hoi-se-artillery. 
A  conifKiny  of  sai>[>ers  was  there,  and  a  pbii-  I 
toon  train  formed  part  of  tlie  equii)meut. 
IVinoe  .-Mbert  went  with  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge to  visit  the  camp  on  the  arriviU  of  the 
men,  and  remained  there  for  two  or  three 
days  in  command  of  the  brigade  of  guaiils. 
He  took  deep  interest  in  the  operations,  and 
would  have  continued  actively  employed,  but 
on  his  return  to  town  with  a  severe  cold  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  measles,  from  which 
the  royal  oliildren  (except  the  two  youngest), 
and  finally  the  queen  herself,  afterwards  suf- 
fered. The  infection  also  reached  the  guests 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  young  Crown- 
))rince  of  Hanover  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Coburg,  who  had  left  England  before  they 
discovered  that  they  had  incurred  the  disorder, 
which  they  in  turn  had  carried  to  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  and  the  Count  of  Flanders,  whom 
they  met  on  their  homeward  journey.  This, 
however,  w.is  after  the  review  and  the  trial 
of  field  operations  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  queen  at  Chobham  on  the  21st  of 
June.  The  queen  had  been  staying. at  Osborne, 
whither  she  hai.1  gone  a  fortnight  after  the 
birth  of  her  fourth  son  (Prince  Leopold)  on 
the  7th  of  April,  and  had  returned  on  the  27th 
of  May,  so  that  this  was  her  first  appearance 
on  any  special  public  occasion  after  the  event; 
but  early  in  the  morning  her  majesty  and  the 
prince,  with  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the 
Duke  of  Coburg,  were  on  the  ground ;  the 
(pieen,  on  horseback  in  a  military  riding-habit. 


iiidc  with  till'  prince  and  her  gu<-st.s  down  the 
line.s,and  aftcrwanla  witnessed  the  mana-uvres 
from  a  neighbouring  height.  The  spectacle 
was  realistic— for  the  counti-y  was  o|R'n,  but 
broken  by  hollows,  woods  or  thickets,  streanix 
and  niai-shcs— anil  a  hundred  thousjind  spec- 
tators had  assembled  to  witness  it.  The  rest 
value  of  the  camp  was  to  be  found  in  the  daily 
exeivises,  and  though  the  weather  for  a  great 
part  of  the  two  months  during  which  the  troofis 
wei-e  under  canvas  w;us  exceptionally  rainy 
and  tempestuous,  the  men  showed  themselves 
to  be  rem.irkably  etficient  and  eudurin;'. 

More  suggestive  than  the  uianavivres  at 
Chobham,  however,  was  the  naval  review  held 
.•it  S]iithead  on  the  8th  of  August.  By  that 
time  the  common  im)iression  w.as  that  war 
must  soon  become  imminent,  and  the  display 
of  a  naval  force  was  regarded  not  oidy  as  a 
determined  manifestation,  but  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  enormous  development,  or  rather 
the  vast  reconstruction,  of  our  maritime  arma- 
ments. There  were  altogetlier  forty  vessels  of 
war,  of  which  twenty-five  were  of  chief  im- 
portance. Thirteen  of  these  were  screw  and 
nine  were  paddle-wheel  steamers,  while  three 
were  sailing  ships  of  the  line.  The  steam- 
vessels  possessed  a  nominal  total  of  nearly 
10,000  horse-power,  and  an  actual  total  of 
about  18,000  and  of  44.146  tons,  the  number 
of  hands  being  about  10,000.  There  were 
1087  guns,  of  which  C8-pouudcrs  were  the 
chief  feature,  the  smallest  of  the  guns  being 
32-poundersand  the  largest  throwing  8-1-pound 
shells.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  ten  the 
royal  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  entered 
between  the  leeward  ships  of  the  fleet,  passing 
the  Vesuvius  and  the  Terrible,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding straight  down  the  line  towards  the 
Dui-e  of  Wellington,  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  v.-ist  number  of  persons  congregated  on 
the  decks  of  the  steamers,  which  brought  pas- 
sengers to  the  spectacle,  to  welcome  her  maj- 
esty with  bursts  of  enthusiastic  cheering.  After 
the  queen  and  the  royal  party  had  inspected 
the  flute  of  Wellington,  the  signal  was  given 
to  weigh,  and  her  majesty  led  the  fleet  out  to 
sea,  the  royal  yacht  occupying  a  central  posi- 
tion between  "  the  Bute  "  on  the  starboanl  and 
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the  Agamemnon  on  the  port  sklo,  but  slightly 
in  advance  of  botli.  A  few  miles  below  the 
mole  the  signal  was  given  to  form  line  abreast, 
and  at  cable  length  from  each  other  the  line 
from  end  to  end  extended  for  more  than  three 
miles.  At  2-40  the  signal  was  given  to  "  chase," 
and  later  in  the  afternoon  the  review  ended 
with  a  mock  engagement  between  the  princi- 
pal vessels.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the 
spectacle  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
reganled  it  as  a  great  warlike  demonstration 
was  magnificent.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  speaker  went  to 
see  the  great  show  by  special  steamers  ]iro- 
vided  for  their  accommodation.  It  was  said 
that  a  hundred  steam-boats  carried  spectators, 
and  the  royal  circle  included  the  three  grand- 
duchesses,  the  Crown-prince  of  Wurtemburg, 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  so  there  were  plenty  of  witnesses 
to  report  the  proceedings  not  only  to  the  two 
neutral  powers,  but  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
himself.  Prince  Albert  afterwards  wrote  to 
Stockmar ;  "  The  great  naval  review  has  come 
oiF,  and  surpassed  all  that  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  gigantic  ships  of  war,  among 
them  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  131  guns 
(a  greater  number  than  was  ever  before  as- 
sembled in  one  vessel),  went,  without  sails, 
and  propelled  only  by  the  screw,  eleven  miles 
an  hour,  and  this  against  wind  and  tide  !  This 
is  the  greatest  revolution  effected  in  the  con- 
duct of  naval  warfare  which  has  yet  been 
known.  Steam  as  well  as  sailing  vessels  will 
of  necessity  be  cast  aside  as  useless,  and  men- 
of-war  with  the  auxiliary  screw  will  take 
their  place.  This  will  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  till  the  cliange  is  effected,  and  render 
many  fleets,  like  the  present  Russian  one,  use- 
less. We  have  already  sixteen  at  sea  and  ten 
in  an  advanced  state.  France  has  no  moie 
than  two,  and  the  other  powers  none.  On 
Thursday  300  ships  and  100,000  men  must  have 
been  assembled  on  one  spot.  The  fleet  carried 
1100  guns  and  10,000  men.  The  weather, 
moreover,  was  magnificent,  and  the  impression 
which  the  spectacle  presented  sublime." 

Those  people  in  London  who  had  not  been  to 
the  naval  review  were  soon  to  witness  what 
to  them  came  nearer  in  significance — the  de- 


parture of  troojis  by  railway  or  by  transjjort 
shi]is,  the  marching  of  well-known  regiment.s 
through  the  streets,  the  clang  and  fanfare 
of  military  bands,  the  tramp  of  men,  and 
the  "shrill  squeaking  of  the  wry-necked  fife" 
or  the  drone  of  the  bagpipe.  They  were  to 
have  part  too  in  leave-takings,  that  were 
sad  enough,  and  were  remendjered  after- 
wards when,  duiing  the  terrible  winter,  there 
came  home  tidings  from  the  British  camp 
which  made  men  and  women  wail,  and  utter 
complaints  that  were  little  short  of  impieca- 
tions  against  a  government  which  had  pre- 
])ared  so  ill  for  war  that  while  men  were 
upon  the  field  to  fight  the  foe,  tliey  had  to 
fight  cold  and  hunger  and  disease  also,  because 
food  and  drink,  shelter  and  clothing,  and 
medicine,  and  even  mules  and  horses,  had 
either  not  arrived  or  were  beating  about  on 
shipboard  at  some  port  where  they  were  use- 
less, or  were  lauded  where  there  were  no  means 
of  conveying  them  to  the  soldiers  who  starved 
and  froze  and  sickened,  but  would  not  yield 
till  death  itself  vanquished  them. 

Before  war  had  been  formally  declared  both 
France  and  Russia  had  sent  considerable  forces 
to  the  East  for  the  protection  of  Turkey,  and 
to  act  as  might  be  i-equired  for  that  object. 
The  British  army  consisted  of  four  divisions 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  General  Sir  George 
Brown,  and  Major -Generals  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  and  Sir 
Richard  England,  ajid  a  division  of  cavalry 
under  the  Earl  of  Lucan.  Altogether  10,000 
of  our  troops  left  England  at  the  end  of 
February,  1854,  and  landed  at  Malta,  where 
they  remained  till  the  Slstof  March,  when  they 
proceeded  to  Gallipoli,  in  European  Turkey, 
where  the  French  were  already  arriving  in 
detachments.  Marshal  St.  Aruaud,  former 
minister  of  war,  being  in  command,  and  under 
him  General  Canrobert  and  General  Bosquet ; 
a  brigadeof  cavalry  underGeneral  d'Allonville, 
and  resei'ves  under  Prince  Napoleon,  General 
Forey,  and  General  Cassargnalles.  The  num- 
ber of  the  French  troops  was  at  that  time 
20,000,  or  twice  as  many  as  our  own.  The 
choice  of  Gallipoli  as  a  basis  of  operations  w.as 
that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  had 
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J<?terniiii«l  that  to  fortify  tluit  |>liic«  woiiKl 
Ix*  to  |>iweiit  llic  l!iissiaii!i  fiuiu  ciXKuiii^  thf 
Ixdkiiii;  but  iia  u  Wis  of  upei-at ioim  it  was 
tuo  fnr  from  the  Turkish  armies  ami  froiu 
4.'oiist»iitiiio]i|e.  Tho  euijifivr  hail,  however, 
iiistriK'tt-d  Ciential  8l.  Ariiaiu)  tliat  thuii^'h 
tiiiili|>oli  sliuulii  be  the  stmtOLtieul  [Miiiit  aiul 
the  place  of  depot  for  arms,  aiubulaiieea,  aud 
provisions,  tliat  ueeJ  not  prevent  the  ti-oo|>s 
fiviu  niaiX'hiiiL;  forwanl  or  loilgiuv;  one  or  two 
divisions  at  the  barracks  at  the  west  of  Cou- 
st&utiuople  or  at  Scut-xri;  while,  if,  after 
liaviug  ad\  auoed  towaiiis  tlie  Bidkaus,  a  niove- 
nieut  in  rt;treat  shuuKl  become  ueoessarv  thev 
would  regain  the  coast  of  Gailipoli  instead  of 
that  of  OousL-uitiuople,  becjiuse  the  Russi.ius 
would  never  venture  iwnii  Adrianople  to  Con- 
stantinople with  an  army  of  W,lK)0  good 
troops  on  their  right  flank.  These  instruc- 
tions aud  the  attitude  afterwards  assumed  by 
tlie  French  genei-.d  looked  a  little  too  much 


Sea  and  alsji  a  part  of  the  eastern  sliore  be- 
longed to  Itiirisia;  the  southern,  the  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  giv;iicr  |>;irt  of  the  westem 
slioiv  Wiia  the  tei  litory  of  Turkey.  The  lilack 
Sea  itiielf  was  therefore  little  other  thou  u 
lake,  but  it  wiia  the  only  outlet  for  Russia  on 
the  south,  its  own  sole  esca|ie  being  the  deep 
aud  narrow  clianuel  of  the  liosphorus,  seven- 
teen miles  long  and  rejieatedly  contnicted  to 
not  niiiiv  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but 
deej)  enougli  to  cirry  Urge  ships  of  w;ir  close 
to  the  shoiv  throughout  its  entire  course.  This 
channel  jKisses  Ijetween  t'onstJintinople  aud 
Scut;ui,  and.  Ilowing  into  the  .Sea  of  Marnioni, 
may  be  s;\id  to  rea|)pear;is  a  westward  w.iter- 
way  under  the  name  of  the  Dardanelles,  which 
flow  for  forty  miles  till  they  reach  the  Medi- 
teri-aneau.  It  is  little  to  l)e  wondered  at  that 
the  sultans  of  Turkey  had  always  claimed  the 
right  to  exclude  foreign  ships  of  war  from 
both  these  channels, — a  right  which  was  eon- 


like U-iking  the  initiative  of  command  of  the  |  firmetl  by  the  tive  great  |)owers  of  Europe  in 


entii-e  allied  army  for  the  taste  of  some  people 
here,  but  matters  soon  .issumed  a  regular 
course.  Lord  Raglan  did  not  arrive  at  GalU- 
jioli  till  May,  when  more  active  measures  than 
merely  protective  dispositions  had  to  be  adopt- 
ed. The  war  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have 
begun  much  as  it  continued.  The  results  were 
attributable  more  to  the  soldiers  than  to  the 
generals.  The  French  and  English  worked 
together  harmoniously  in  a  cheerful  heai-ty 
spirit  of  emulation  in  making  the  seven  miles 
of  line  of  entrenchments  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  from  the  Gulf  of  Saros  to  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  just  as  they  aftcrwai-ds  fought  like 
brave  comrades  whenever  there  was  fighting 
to  be  done,  aud  they  were  allowed  to  sup|K>rt 
or  relieve  each  other  amidst  the  tempest  of 
shot  and  fire.  When  the  works  were  finished 
the  forces  moved  to  the  Bosphorus,  the  French 
occupying  the  Euro|>ean  side  near  C'onstan- 
tiuo|>le,  and  our  men  lauding  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  narrow  Strait  of  Scutari. 

The  positions  taken  by  the  allied  fleets  and 
the  allied  armies  can  only  be  estimated  by 
reference  to  the  niaj)  of  Europe,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conformation  of  the  ter- 
ritory where  hostilities  were  likely  to  be 
commenced.   The  northern  shores  of  the  Black 


the  treaty  of  1841,  which  was  the  latest  of 
several  treaties  having  the  same  object.  By 
its  provisions  the  sultan  had  power  to  clase 
the  straits  ag-ainst  all  foreign  vessels  of  war, 
aud  at  the  same  time  w:is  bouud  to  exclude 
any  such  force  in  time  of  peace.  In  time  of 
war,  however,  he  might  admit  a  foreign  fleet; 
and  this  proviso  enabled  him,  in  such  a  con- 
tingency, to  shut  up  the  western  outlet  of 
Russia,  and  actually  to  confine  the  Russian 
fleet  to  the  Black  Sea.  No  other  equitable 
arrangement  would  have  been  ]X)ssible  excejrt 
that  of  leaving  the  straits  entirely  open  to  the 
navies  of  the  world,  and  that  would  have  ill- 
suited  Russia,  since  it  would  have  abolished 
the  exclusive  policy  which  left  her  influence 
foremost  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  enabled  her 
eagerly  to  watch  for  an  oj  >i)ortun  ity  of  absorbing 
not  only  the  straits,  but  Constantinople  itself, 
or  at  all  events  of  holding  both  in  subjection 
by  her  influence  on  the  Ottoman  government. 

We  liave  already  tiied  to  show  that  it  is  no 
part  of  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  give  pro- 
minence to  deeds  of  war,  or  to  show  to  each 
reader  the  soldier  standing  in  front  aud  be- 
coming the  figure 

"  That  hides  the  march  of  men  from  us," 
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And  yet  such  was  the  position  wliich  the 
nation  chose  to  tako  during  the  earlier  part 
(if  the  Crimean  war,  that  con)]]aratively  Utile 
attention  w;us  paid  even  to  some  important 
measures  brought  before  parliament,  aud 
other  equally  important  occurrences  in  society. 
Our  soldiers  aud  sailors  deserved  all  the 
honour  that  tliey  received,  for  they  were 
actuated  by  a  simple  desire  bravely  to  do 
their  duty,  and  they  did  it  nobly;  but  the 
wai-  fever  had  hold  of  the  body  of  tlie  nation. 
People  suffering  from  its  delirium,  would 
talk  of  little  else  than  the  Crimea  and  Sebas- 
topol.  Lord  Palmereton  had,  as  he  was  sure 
to  do,  made  a  distinct  reputation  as  home 
secretary.  He  gave  his  mind  to  the  work 
with  his  usual  originality  and  blunt  deter- 
mined common  sense,  and  he  was  as  indifferent 
as  ever  to  opinions  with  which  he  had  no 
sympathy.  Yet  by  his  never-failing  bonhomie 
and  shrewd  wit  he  contrived  to  avoid  making 
enemies.  Only  very  earnest  and  deeply  serious 
people,  wlio  would  not  accept  his  worldly 
philosophy  for  true  wisdom,  were  long  at 
variance  with  him,  aud  even  these  could 
scarcely  be  proof  against  his  inveterate  good 
humour.  Between  him  and  Cobden  and 
Bright,  and  men  of  their  school,  there  could  be 
no  real  agreement,  and  Palmerston  himself 
did  not  pretend  th.at  any  such  agreement  was 
possible.  He  seems  almost  to  have  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  make  himself  appear  as  flip- 
pant and  irreverent  as  he  was  accused  of 
being,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  little 
he  cared  for  the  remonstrances  and  the  op- 
position of  Mr.  Bright ;  aud  though  during  his 
home  secretaryship  he  said  and  did  things 
which  were  afterwards  incontrovertible,  he 
contrived  to  say  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
appear  to  carry  a  contemptuous  expression  to 
strait-laced  and  orthodox  persons  who  (as 
he  clearly  saw)  regarded  him  with  suspicion, 
while  they  sought  to  influence  his  proceedings. 
In  cases  where  most  other  ministers  would 
have  thought  it  pnident  merely  to  m.ake 
a  brief  statement  or  to  give  a  simple  reply, 
Palmei-ston  could  not  refrain  from  giving  his 
reasons,  for  the  sake,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
challenging  an  adverse  opinion.  There  was 
an  Irish  side  of  his  character  which  constantly 


came  uppermost;  and  his  humour,  the  quality 
which  made  him  ]]Oi>u!ar,  and  often  not  only 
saved  him  from  defeat  but  secured  his  success, 
had  in  it  much  of  the  Irish  quality.  It  was 
amusing,  although  it  is  somewhat  painful, 
to  note  tlie  thrill  of  aversion  with  which 
]ieople  holding  certain  dogmatic  opinions  were 
affected  by  some  of  Lord  Palmerston's  sayings, 
that  were  uttered  in  perfect  good  faith  as 
maxims  of  practical  experience  and  without 
au}'  reference  whatever  to  so-called  religious 
doctrines.  Tliis  of  course  does  not  wholly 
apph'  to  his  answer  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh,who  had  written  to  be  informed  whether 
it  was  proposed,  on  account  of  the  epidemic 
of  cholera,  to  appoint  a  day  of  national  fast 
and  humiliation.  His  reply  gave  great  of- 
fence at  firet,  and  it  was  probably  designed  as 
a  smart  rebuke.  "There  can  be  no  doubt," 
it  said,  "that  manifestations  of  humble  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will  and  sincere 
acknowledgments  of  human  unworthiness  ai'e 
never  more  appropriate  than  when  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  afflict  mankind  with 
some  severe  visitation  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  Lord  Palmei-ston  that  a  national  f;  st  would 
be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  tlie  present 
moment.  The  Maker  of  the  univei-se  has 
established  certain  laws  of  nature  for  the 
planet  on  which  we  live,  and  the  weal  or  woe 
of  mankind  dejiends  upon  the  observance  or 
the  neglect  of  these  laws.  One  of  these  laws 
connects  health  with  the  .absence  of  those 
gaseous  exhalations  which  proceed  from  over- 
crowded Imman  beings,  or  from  decomposing 
substances  whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  and 
these  same  laws  render  sickness  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  exposure  to  these 
noxious  influences.  But  it  has  at  the  same 
time  pleased  Providence  to  place  it  within  the 
power  of  man  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
will  prevent  or  disperee  such  exhalations  so  as 
to  render  them  harmless,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
man  to  attend  to  these  laws  of  nature  and  to 
exert  the  faculties  which  Providence  has  thus 
given  to  man  for  his  own  welfare.  The  recent 
visitation  of  cholera,  which  has  for  the  moment 
been  mercifuUy  checked,  is  an  awful  warning 
given  to  the  people  of  this  realm  that  tlie\'  have 
too  much  neglected  their  duty  in  this  respect, 
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iiml  tluit  lliiisL'  |K-i-80iis  wilh  whoiu  it  ivstoil 
tu  piii'ify  tuwiis  and  cities,  uml  to  prevent  ur 
ivmove  the  cjiiises  of  diseiise,  Imve  not  been 
surticieutly  active  iu  ivjpuil  to  such  matti-i-s. 
LonI  Palmei'stoii  woiiKl  therefore  sujrgest  that 
the  best  course  whi.  li  the  people  of  this 
country  c;iu  pui^siie  to  ileserve  that  tlie  furtluT 
progress  of  tlie  cholera  should  bo  stayed,  will 
be  to  employ  the  interval  tluit  will  elnjise  be- 
tween the  j)i-eseut  time  and  the  bej;inniug  of 
next  sprin-;  iu  planning  and  executing  nie^i- 
sures  by  which  those  iKirtions  of  their  towns 
and  cities  which  .ire  inhabited  by  the  jworest 
chisses,  and  wliicli,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
nicBt  need  ]iuriticatioD  and  inipi-ovemeut,  may 
be  freed  from  those  causes  and  sources  of  con- 
tagion whii.-li,  if  .nllowed  to  remain,  will  in- 
fidlibly  bri'cd  pestilence  and  be  fruitful  in 
death  in  spite  of  all  the  jn-ayers  .ind  fastings 
of  a  united  but  inactive  nation.  When  man 
has  done  his  utmost  for  his  own  safety  then 
is  the  time  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
to  give  efl'ect  to  his  exertions." 

Of  course  this  was  not  an  exhaustive  answer, 
and  a  good  deal  might  reasonably  have  been 
said  ag:iinst  so  ixiugli  and  ready  a  way  of  re- 
ply; but  it  was  not  an  irreverent  one,  and  there 
were  but  too  many  oV)vious  proofs  in  the 
streets  that  the  Scotti.sh  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish municip:d  authorities  had  not  faithfully 
attended  to  their  immediate  duties.  There 
was  an  outcry  against  the  letter,  of  coui-se,  and 
while  some  of  the  religious  sections  of  the  com- 
munity denounced  it  from  their  point  of  view, 
it  was  made  use  of  by  unscrupulous  satirists 
as  the  foundation  for  a  jest  to  the  effect  that 
the  ex-foreign  minister  treated  Heaven  itself 
as  a  "  foreign  jwwer ;"  but  the  jest  was  a  very 
poor  one — so  poor  that  its  want  of  reverence 
was  not  to  be  excusetl  for  its  wit. 

Tliis  was  in  the  autumn  of  1S53,  and  there 
were  at  that  time  other  symptoms  of  orthodox 
significance,  one  of  them  being  the  dismissal 
of  the  Rev.  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  from 
the  professorships  of  ecclesi-'istical  history  and 
of  English  literature  in  King's  College.  Mr. 
Maurice  had  long  been  as  remarkable  for  his 
piety  and  simplicity  of  cliaracter  as  for  his 
attainments.     He  was  perhaps  not  so  much 


the  head  of  wliat  was  known  as  the  Broad 
Chuivli,  as  the  leader  of  those  young  and 
gentn^us  enthusiasts  who  desired  to  make 
their  ivligion  a  living  power,  and  who  there- 
fore advocated  what  has  been  c:tlled  Christian 
soi-ialism.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
position  tjiken  by  Charles  Kingsley  and  others 
iu  relation  to  the  often  painful  and  always 
solemn  social  |>roliIems  of  the  time.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  Mr.  Maurice  was  the 
master  to  whoso  ]^ure  and  uuscllish  teaching 
they  had  listened,  and  by  whom  their  religious 
opinions  had  been  greatly  influenced.  Mr. 
^Maurice  made  no  secret  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  jirofessed  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  it  was  to  a  correspondence 
on  this  sultject,  as  it  was  treated  in  his  Theo- 
logical Essays,  that  the  attention  of  the 
council  of  the  college  was  directed  by  Prin- 
cipal Jelf.  The  council  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  opinions  set  forth  and  the  doubts 
expressed  in  the  essay  were  of  a  dangerous 
tendency,  and  likely  to  un.settle  the  minds  of 
theologic;d  students ;  and  that  the  continuance 
of  Mr.  ^laurice's  connection  with  the  college 
would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  its  useful- 
ness. It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  remonstrate, 
calling  U)ion  the  council  to  state  which  of  the 
articles  of  faith  condemned  his  teaching. 
'•  I  cannot,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  believe  that,  great  as  are  the  privileges  wliich 
the  right  reverend  bench  has  conceded  to  the 
])rincipal  of  the  King's  College,  their  lordshijis, 
the  bishops,  ever  intended  to  give  him  an 
authority  superior  to  their  own,  superior  to 
that  of  the  articles  by  which  they  are  bound. 
I  cannot  think  that  they  wish  to  constitute 
hini  and  the  council,  arbitei-s  of  the  theology 
of  the  English  Cliurch.  Such  a  claim  would 
be  as  alarming,  I  apprehend,  to  the  public  as  to 
our  ecclesiastical  rulers.  If  some  parents  have 
been  suspicious  of  the  influence  I  might  ex- 
ercise over  their  sons,  I  believe  that  there  are 
few  parents  in  England  who  will  not  complain 
that  the  college  has  departed  from  its  original 
principle  when  it  gives  such  a  scope  to  the 
jirivate  judgment  of  its  chief  officer,  or  even 
to  the  judgment  of  the  body  which  manages 
its  affairs.  .  .  .  If  I  have  violated  any 
law  of  the  church,  that  law  can  be  at  once 
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pointed  out ;  the  nature  of  the  transgression 
can  be  defined  without  any  reference  to  pos- 
sible tendencies  and  results." 

These  representations  were  of  no  avail ;  the 
council  "did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
further  into  the  subject."  The  two  chaire  held 
by  Mr.  Maurice  were  declared  vacant,  and 
were  filled  respectively  liv  Dr.  A.  IM't'aul  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Dasent,  whose  ortliodoxy  was  pre- 
sumably unquestioned,  or  who  at  all  events 
may  be  supposed  to  liave  said  nothing  to  lead 
to  its  being  suspected.  But  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Maurice  from  the  professorships  made 
him  none  the  less  a  professor.  The  men  who 
had  been  his  pupils  remained  his  friends,  and 
he  remained,  until  his  too  early  death,  the 
recognized  leader  and  teacher  of  a  "school" 
of  religious  thought  which  included  many  of 
the  best  and  noblest  of  the  large  number  of 
those  who  have  since,  without  rebuke,  openly 
avowed  opinions  for  holding  which  he  wa.s 
deemed  imworth}'  to  be  recognized  as  a 
Christian  teacher. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  note  that 
only  a  month  after  Mr.  ^Maurice  had  been 
discharged  from  his  appointments  at  Kiug's 
College  Dr.  Colenso  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Natal  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. At  the  same  time  Dr.  Armstrong  was 
appointed  to  the  other  new  see  of  Grahams- 
town,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  preached  the 
consecration  sermon,  taking  for  his  text  the 
words,  "  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Said."  He 
spoke  with  such  po.sitive  intensity  of  the 
certainty  of  the  call  to  the  sacred  office  to 
which  both  the  new  bishops  had  been  ap- 
pointed that  the  sermon  on  this  occasion,  the 
demands  of  a  declaration  of  orthodoxy,  and  the 
limits  of  the  articles  of  profession  of  faith  with 
regard  to  certain  supposed  dogma.s,  all  became 
sigiiidcantly  prominent  topics  of  discussion 
when,  nine  years  afterwards.  Bishop  Colenso, 
the  heterodox,  was  jirohibited  from  preaching 
in  the  churches  of  most  English  dioceses. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  Palmer- 
ston  had  enough  to  occupy  even  his  untiring 
industry  in  carrying  out  the  sanitary  measures 
which  he  was  determined  should  be  no  dead 


letter  under  his  administration  of  the  home- 
office.  He  had  spoken  ])retty  plainly  to  the 
Edinburgh  corporation,  and  in  Lontlon  the 
provisions  of  the  public  health  acts  were  being 
enforced  in  a  very  practical  fashion.  Foul 
neighbourhoods  were  being  destroyed  or  dis- 
infected ;  the  smoke  of  factory  chimneys  w;u? 
abated,  churchyards  were  being  clo.sed  and 
sealed  with  cement,  and  he  declined  even  to 
exercise  the  right  of  making  privileged  excep- 
tions to  the  law  against  intramural  inter- 
ments. In  answer  to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alders- 
ley,  who  had  written  for  sjjecial  permission 
for  the  interment  of  the  I'emains  of  a  church 
dignitary  beneath  the  sacred  edifice,  he  said : 
"The  practice  of  burying  dead  bodies  under 
buildings  in  which  living  jieople  assemble  in 
large  numbers  is  a  barbarous  one,  and  ought 
to  be  at  once  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to.  .  .  . 
And  why,  pray,  should  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  deans  and  cauons,be  buried  underchurches 
if  other  people  are  not  to  be  so  ?  What  special 
connection  is  there  between  church  dignities 
and  the  privilege  of  being  decomposed  under 
the  feet  of  survivors?  .  .  .  As  to  what 
you  say  about  pain  to  feelings  by  shutting  up 
of  burial-grounds,  that  is  perfectly  true.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  the  measure  is  necessarily 
attended  with  pain  to  feelings  which  excite 
respect,  as  well  as  to  pressure  upon  pecuniary 
interests  which  are  not  undeserving  of  con- 
sideration. But  no  great  measure  of  social 
improvement  can  be  efTected  without  some 
temporary  inconvenieuce  to  individuals,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  case  justifies  the  demand 
for  such  sacrifices.  To  have  atteiupted  to  make 
the  application  of  the  new  system  gradual 
would  have  reduced  it  to  a  nullity.  England 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  country  in  which  in 
these  days  people  accumulate  putrefying  dead 
bodies  amid  the  dwellings  of  the  living;  and 
as  to  burying  bodies  under  thronged  churches, 
you  might  as  well  put  them  under  libraries, 
drawing-rooms,  and  dining-rooms." 

Such  language  as  this  would  have  been 
cynical  if  employed  by  most  men  ;  but  it  was 
a  part  of  Palmereton's  "common  sense"  re- 
lieved by  a  jaunty  expression.  It  is  a.stonish- 
ing  how  few  people  were  offended  by  plain 
utterances  ■which,  though  they  read  somewhat 
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r<m-*rly,  Ktst  uiiK-li  of  tlieir  odVusiveuess  be- 
i'.iiisi<  iif  the  |>fciiliiii-  hiuiiuur  wliich  jpwo 
tlioiii  it  ditli'iviit  vll'tHl ;  aiKl  even  tlio  reaJor 
of  «  lotiiT  like  tills  wuulJ  jwall  tlio  familiar 
iiiaiinor  nf  llic  wriU-r.  Paluioi-stoii  iis  tlie 
'■  judicious  liottle-lioliK'i"  PaluK'i-stou  as  tlio 
kiH'ii-faiVil,  wiilo-awake  s|Mitiiig  uian,  liitiiig 
a  straw  or  a  llower  stem,  as  ho  ajipeareil  in 
the  ciuicntures  of  Punch  -was  tlie  )>o|iular 
favourite,  ami  liumlreils  who  were  liot  uuioii^ 
the  populace  believed  implicitly  iu  the  reaily 
wit  and  consummate  tact,  which,  combined 
with  the  prjicticjil  st;iightfor\varJ  temper  that 
is  prompt  to  act  ami  refuses  to  acknowledge 
tho  pix)b;ibilit_v  of  failure,  wivs  regjirded  i»s 
l>eculiarly  "  English."  But  it  was  doubted  by 
[leople  of  greater  ])enetration  whether  the 
noble  lord  was  quite  so  sti-aightforward  as  he 
jiretended  to  be.  He  hat!  given  his  advice  to 
the  prime-minister,  he  was  hankering  after 
the  power  if  not  the  place  of  minister  of  war 
or  of  foreign  minister,  and  was  urging  that 
the  allied  fleets  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  The  uibiuet  hesitated  to 
accept  his  dicta,  enforced  though  they  were  by 
letters  and  circulai-s,  and  it  was  suddenly 
announced  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  re- 
signed. It  will  be  remembered  that  on  a 
former  occjisiou  (in  1851),  when  he  had  relin- 
quished office,  his  resignation  liad  been  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
rumoure  almost  amounting  to  deliberate  ac- 
cusations against  Prince  Albert,  charging  him 
with  using  his  influence  to  control  the  govem- 
meut  and  to  tura  its  policy  towai-ds  the  advan- 
tage of  foreign  interests.  The  position  of  the 
prince  consort  was  a.ss;xiled,  and  it  was  in- 
sinuated that  he  used  it  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  despatches  and  tampering  with  foreign 
.-iffaii-s  to  the  detriment  of  British  indepen- 
dence. It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  the  sjime  or  similar  insinuations  reap- 
peared at  this  juncture,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Palmerston  w^iis  suspected 
of  having  some  hand  in  them  either  directly, 
or  by  recklessly  giving  expression  to  his 
opinion  that  the  opposition  with  which  his 
proix)sals  were  received  by  the  cabinet  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  prince, 
and  through  him  of  the  queen.     It  is  plain 


enough  from  his  lrtt<>r«  and  s|icetlies  that 
I'almei-ston  had  very  little  of  the  relii-ence  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  toil  responsible  minister, 
and  that  he  was  in  the  habit,  to  use  a  common 
expre.s.sion,  of  "letting  his  tongue  run"  when 
it  would  have  been  more  discreet  if  he  had 
been  silent.  Whether  he  was  responsible  for 
it  or  not,  no  sooner  h;ul  his  i-esignation  been 
rumoured  than  those  newspapers  which  sup- 
ported his  foreign  policy  recommenced  their 
suircely  veiled  attacks  upon  the  prince.  He 
wiu  represented  to  be  the  chief  agent  of  "the 
Austro-Belgian-C'oburg-Orleaus  clique,  the 
avowed  enemies  of  England  and  the  subser- 
vient tools  of  Russia,  he  was  present  at  the 
conferences  between  the  queen  and  her  minis- 
ters, the  queen  hei-self  discussed  with  him  the 
foreign  as  well  as  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
country,  and  her  opinions  were  perpetually 
subject  to  his  influence, — was  that  int'.ueuce 
not  exercised  to  defeat  a  foreign  jjolicy  which 
would  be  national  and  patriotic,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  that  of  foreign  rulers  with 
whom  he  w.is  iu  constant  correspondence,  to 
whom  he  could  reveal  the  secrets  of  her 
majesty's  council  (  Of  course  these  insinu- 
ations— and  they  sometimes  grew  to  the  pro- 
portions of  direct  allegations — need  now  only 
to  be  examined  for  their  absurdity  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  would  have  been  little  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  prince  to  diminish  the  prestige 
of  the  British  government  and  to  injure  the 
interests  of  the  queen  for  the  sake  of  foreign 
rulers  or  distant  family  relations,  with  whose 
opinions  he  had  over  and  over  again  enqjliati- 
cally  shown  that  he  was  at  variance.  Amidst 
all  the  imputations  that  were  made  not  a 
single  fact  was  adduced  that  had  the  least 
weight;  nor  did  any  of  the  political  leaders 
on  either  side  pay  any  serious  regai-d  to 
such  chai-ges,  though  they  must  have  known, 
and  some  of  them  would  surely  have  re- 
sented any  such  actions  as  were  made  the 
subject  of  these  scandalous  suggestions.  There 
is  no  need  at  the  ]jresent  day  to  enter  into  any 
vindication  of  the  prince;  his  letters,  speeches, 
convers;»tious  of  that  time  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  refutation  of  the  calumnies  to 
which  he  was  subject  has  long  been  completed 
in  the  story  of  his  life  and  of  the  true  rela- 
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tious  wiiich  he  sustaiued  to  the  country  to 
wliicli  he  was  never  weary  of  giving  his  best 
and  worthiest  ettbrts.  But  there  was  no  real 
need  of  vindication  uveu  at  the  time.  Singu- 
larly enough,  directly  it  was  known  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  withdrawn  his  resignation, 
many  of  those  papers  which  had  been  fore- 
most iu  their  imputations  withdrew  them 
witli  the  utmost  facility.  Whether  Palmer- 
ston had  or  had  not  anything  to  do  with  the 
storm  of  jjivective  that  had  been  raised,  it 
abated  directly  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
no  need  of  that  mode  of  accounting  for  his 
supposed  retirement  from  the  councils  of  the 
state.  But  the  accusations  had  the  eftect  of 
raising  a  violent  uproar  iu  the  country.  As 
the  Spectator  said,  a  whisper  which  was  first 
insinuated  for  party  purposes  had  grown  into 
a  roar,  and  a  constructive  hint  had  swelled 
into  a  positive  and  monstrous  fiction.  The 
story,  not  only  told  iu  all  parts  of  England, 
but  by  some  believed,  was,  that  Prince  Albert 
was  a  traitor  to  his  queen,  that  he  had  been 
impeached  for  high  treason,  and  finally  that 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason  he  had  been 
arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Nay, 
the  public  appetite  having  grown  by  what  it 
fed  on  went  beyond  this,  and  there  was  a 
report  that  the  queen  herself  had  been  arrested. 

"You  will  scarcely  credit,"  wrote  the  prince 
to  Stockmar,  "that  my  being  committed  to 
the  Tower  was  believed  all  over  the  country 
— nay,  even  that  the  queen  had  been  ar- 
rested !  People  surrounded  the  Tower  in 
thousands  to  see  us  brought  to  it !  On  the 
other  hand,  I  hear  from  Manchester,  where 
Bright,  Cobden,  Gibson,  Wilson,  &c.,  held 
their  annual  meeting,  that  they  made  very 
light  of  it,  and  laughed  at  all  the  accusations." 

They  were  just  the  men  who  were  likely  to 
treat  such  rumours  with  a  kind  of  humorous 
contempt,  for  they  knew  well  enough  what 
were  the  means  likely  to  be  taken  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  political  opponents  to  foment 
popular  prejudice.  It  is  only  fair  to  admit, 
however,  that  the  same  sort  of  disdain  may 
have  prevented  Palmei-ston  from  contradict- 
ing the  declaration  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  gi-owth  of  the  scandals  with  which 
Prince  Albert  was  assailed.     That  he  had  on 


the  former  occasion  originated  expressions  of 
antagonism  to  the  court  there  was  no  denying, 
and  it,  therefore,  did  not  seem  improbable  that 
such  expressions  had  been  repeated,  or  that 
he  had  imputed  to  the  prince  influences  wliich 
were  ojiposed  to  him  and  to  his  policy,  and 
were  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  antagonistic  to 
English  interests,  for  Palmerston  had  a  very 
sincere  belief  tliat  the  two  things  were  insepar- 
able if  not  identical. 

Once  during  the  contention  Palmerston  did 
give  a  denial,  but  it  was  not  a  very  conclusive 
one.  A  long  time  previously  a  pamphlet  had, 
it  appears,  been  prepared,  setting  forth  the 
inimical  and  ad\'erse  position  of  the  prince  in 
relation  to  the  state,  and  this  was  now  referred 
to  by  the  newspapers,  with  an  insinuation,  not 
only  that  Lord  Palmei-ston  had  handed  to  the 
writer  of  the  jjamphlet,  proofs  of  the  prince's 
misdoings  and  copies  of  his  alleged  secret  corre- 
spondence, but  that  the  prince  had  bought  up 
the  copies  of  the  work,  suppressed  its  publica- 
tion, and  made  friends  with  Palmerston  iu 
order  to  screen  himself.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  intimated  that  there  were  still  some  copies 
in  existence,  and  republication  was  threatened. 
Palmerston  thereupon  wrote  to  the  Morning 
Post,  declaring  that  he  neither  got  the  pam- 
phlet written  nor  gave  up  any  documents  what- 
ever, but  that  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
treated that  the  pamphlet  might  not  appear-. 
This  was  evidently  saying  too  much  or  not 
enough,  and  it  w;is  followed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  pamphlet  in  the  columns  of  another 
paper;  not,  probably,  by  any  connivance  of 
Palmerston,  for,  as  Prince  Albert  afterwards 
remarked,  it  was  a  miserable  performance, 
which  could  really  hurt  no  one  but  Lord 
Palmerston  himself,  as  it  accused  the  court 
and  Lord  John  Kussell  of  having  intrigued 
to  subject  Lord  Palmerston  falsdii  to  the 
stigma  of  having  cried  up  the  coup  d'etat, ■vii\h 
the  conviction  that  a  false  belief  on  this  head 
was  calculated  to  do  him  serious  injury  !  As, 
however,  it  had  already  been  proved  in  par- 
liament that  Palmerston  had  supported  the 
coup  d'etat,  it  seemed  scarcely  likely  that  he 
would  have  wished  this  representation  to  be 
revived  or  to  be  made  public.  Thei-e  had  been 
a  very  decided  antagonism  between  the  prince 
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uuJ  the  ex-forvijju  beciet;tr_v  i-vcr  biucc  the 
i|iiet<ii'3  rtiiuoiisti':iuce:a  uu  the  &ubject  o(  the 
J<»>]Mtches,  which  KhI  tu  raliut'i'tiluuViiuuiuis^J 
fruu  the  lius6ell  aJuiiiiuti-atioii,  but  thci-e  wad 
n  touiii'iii-y  to  ui:ike  Puluierstou  i>t;>puu&ible  fur 
luore  th:iu  iv:illy  licli.>iii;»l  to  hiiu,  uuJ  it  wju 
oue  of  his  c'hanu'tcriKULVS  to  Irl  things  ;iloUo 
wlieu  they  ouly  iuvolved  his  persoiuU  claims. 
He  wouUl  not  take  the  truuble  tu  defeud 
himself  u|>:U't  from  his  ullioiul  ]>ositiou,  ami, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  claimed  the  right 
to  abstaiu  fi^om  |)ersoiially  defeiuliiig  himself 
ugaiust  the  comjilaiuts  uf  the  queeu,  ou  the 
grouuJ  that  it  would  ill  become  him  to  hare 
any  idtercatiou  with  the  sovereign.  The  same 
feeling  might  have  prevented  what  could  only 
have  been  an  indignant  denuil  of  h:iviug  been 
re.si>ousible  for  the  imputations  made  against 
the  priuc«  consort,  and  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  had  given  nither  too  fi-ee 
expression  to  the  suspicion  tliat  the  dislike  of 
the  court  had  induenced  the  attitude  of  the 
cabinet  towards  his  policy,  it  appears  to  have 
been  admitted  by  Prince  Albert  himself  that 
the  slanders  which  were  levelled  at  the  tlu-oue 
during  tlie  Aberdeen  ministry  were  not  wholly 
attributable  to  this  source. 

'•  Oue  nKiin  element,"  he  wrote  to  Stockm.ir, 
"  is  the  hostility  and  settled  bitterness  of  the 
old  high  Tory  or  Protectionist  party  against 
me  on  account  of  my  friendship  with  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  my  success  with  the 
Exhibition.  .  .  .  Their  fury  knew  no  bounds, 
when  by  P;dmerston's  return  to  the  ministry 
that  party  (which  is  now  at  variance  witli 
Disraeli)  lost  the  chance  of  securing  a  leader 
in  the  Lower  House,  who  would  have  over- 
ihiown  the  ministry  with  the  ciy  for  English 
honour  and  independence,  and  against  parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  is  by  no  means  jwpu- 
lar.  Hatred  of  the  Peelites  is  stronger  in  the 
old  party  than  ever,  and  Aberdeen  is  regarded 
as  his  representative.  To  discredit  him  would 
have  this  further  advantage,  that,  if  he  could 
be  upset,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  coalition 
would  be  smashed,  and  it  must  fall  to  pieces ; 
then  Palmerston  aud  John  Russell  would  liave 
to  sejiai-ate,  and  the  former  would  take  the 
place  he  has  long  coveted  of  leader  to  the 
Conservatives  aud   Radicals.     For  the  same 


reason,  liowcver,  it  muat  be  our  iutcrest  tu 
support  Aberdeen,  iu  urder  U>  keep  the  utruc- 
ture  staudiug.  Fresh  reason  for  the  uuiniosity 
towards  us.  So  tlie  old  gauie  was  reUcWcd 
which  wiis  played  agiiiust  Melbourne  after 
the  queen's  accession,  of  attacking  the  court, 
so  as  to  make  it  cle;U',  both  to  it  and  to  the 
public,  that  a  continuance  of  Aberdeen  iu 
oliice  must  endanger  tiie  |x>puLu'ity  uf  the 
crown." 

Another  element  of  opposition,  the  prince 
declared,  was  the  ap)x>iutment  of  Lord  Har- 
diuge  as  commander-in-chief  instead  of  Fitz- 
roy  Some«-set  (Lord  Raghm),  who  had  for 
thirty  yeai-3  been  military  secretary  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  assumed 
tliat  the  api)ointmcut  of  Lord  Hiudinge  was 
due  to  the  prince,  who  had  since  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  been  in  constant 
confidential  communication  with  him  on  mili- 
tiiry  matters  relating  chiefly  to  aims  and 
equipments.  But  the  matter  really  at  issue 
was  the  actual  position  which  the  prince  was 
entitled  to  assume  as  one  of  the  council,  and 
OS  the  husband  and  therefore  the  adviser  of 
the  queen,  and  ou  this  subject  he  knew  well 
public  opinion  must  pronounce  iu  spite  of 
ciilumnies  which,  it  could  be  shown,  were 
without  the  slightest  foundation,  aud  of  mis- 
representations which  could  be  refuted  directly 
they  were  plainly  met.  He  knew,  and  it  w;is, 
he  believed,  time  the  nation  knew,  he  had 
long  outgrown  his  first  neutral  position,  and 
that,  after  constant  study  and  imremitting 
attention  to  public  mattei-s,  he  could  not,  aud 
should  not,  remain  unconcerned  with  ]jolitical 
atTaii^ — or  nither  with  those  atfairs  of  state  in 
which,  as  tlte  natural  counsellor  as  well  as  the 
private  seci-etaiy  of  tlie  queen,  he  had  a 
legitimate  interest  deepened  by  observation 
and  experience. 

"  A  very  considerable  section  of  the  nation," 
he  wrote  to  his  old  friend  and  counsellor,  '*  had 
never  given  itself  the  trouble  to  consider  what 
really  is  the  position  of  the  husband  of  a  queen 
regnant.  When  I  first  came  over  here  I  was 
met  by  this  want  of  knowledge  and  unwilling- 
ness to  give  a  thought  to  the  position  of  this 
luckless  personage.  Peel  cut  down  my  income, 
Wellington  refused  me  my  rank,  the  royal 
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family  cried  out  against  tlie  foreign  interloper, 
the  Whigs  in  office  were  only  inclined  to  con- 
ceile  to  me  just  as  much  space  as  I  could 
stand  upon.  The  constitution  is  silent  as  to 
the  consort  of  the  queen ;  even  Blackstone 
ignores  him,  and  yet  there  he  was,  and  not  to 
be  done  without.  As  I  have  kept  quiet  and 
caxised  no  scandal,  and  all  went  well,  no  one 
has  troubled  liimself  about  me  and  my  doings; 
and  any  one  who  wished  to  pay  me  a  compli- 
ment at  a  public  dinner  or  meeting, extolled  my 
'wise  abstinence  from  interfering  in  political 
matters.'  Now,  when  the  present  journalistic 
controversies  have  brought  to  light  the  fact, 
that  I  have  for  years  taken  an  active  intei-est 
in  all  political  matters,  the  public,  instead  of 
feeling  surprise  at  my  reserve,  and  the  tact 
with  wliich  I  have  avoided  thrusting  myself 
forward,  fancied  itself  betrayed,  because  it 
felt  it  had  been  self-deceived.  It  has  also 
rushed  all  at  once  into  a  belief  in  secret  cor- 
respondence with  foreign  courts,  intrigues, 
&c.;  for  all  this  is  much  more  probable  than 
that  thirty  millions  of  men  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  yeare  should  not  have  discovered, 
that  an  important  personage  had  during  all 
that  time  taken  a  part  in  their  government. 
If  that  could  be  concealed,  then  all  kinds  of 
secret  conspiracy  are  possible,  and  the  Coburg 
conspiracy  is  proved  to  demonstration. 

"  Beyond  this  stage  of  knowledge,  which 
was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  reached,  we 
shall,  however,  soon  have  passed;  and  even 
now  there  is  a  swarm  of  letters,  articles,  and 
pamphlets  to  prove  that  the  husband  of  the 
(jueeu,  as  such,  and  as  privy-councillor,  not 
only  may,  but  in  the  general  interest  must 
be,  an  active  and  responsible  adviser  of  the 
crown ;  and  I  hope  the  debate  in  parliament 
will  confirm  this  view,  and  settle  it  at  once 
and  for  ever. 

"  The  recognition  of  this  fact  will  be  of 
importance,  and  is  alone  worth  all  the  hubbub 
and  abuse.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assume 
that  the  nation  is  ashamed  of  its  past  thonght- 
les.sness,  and  has  already  arrived  at  a  just 
understanding  of  my  position.     .     .     . 

"As  for  the  calumnies  themselves,  I  look 
njion  them  as  a  fiery  ordeal  that  will  serve  to 
])urge  away  impurities.     All  the  gossip  and 


idle  talk  of  the  last  fourteen  years  have  beeu 
swept  away  by  what  has  occurred.  Every 
one  who  has  been  able  to  say  or  surmise  any 
ill  of  me  has  conscientiously  contributed  his 
faggot  to  the  burning  of  the  hei-etic,  and  I 
may  say  with  pride,  that  not  the  vei'iost  tittle 
of  a  rejiroach  can  be  brought  against  mu  with 
truth.  I  have  myself  sometimes  felt  uneasy, 
under  attacks  promjjtcd  by  fiendish  wicked- 
ness, that  I  might  here  or  there  have  uncon- 
sciously made  mistakes.  But  nothing  has 
been  brought  against  me  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely untrue.  This  may  have  been  mere 
good  luck,  for  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  I 
have  not  in  some  things  laid  myself  open  to 
censure." 

The  queen  had  suffered  no  less  than  the 
prince  from  a  sense  of  the  wrong  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  them  by  their  detractors, 
and  as  they  feared  by  the  nation,  which, 
under  the  fickle  excitement  of  a  great  slander, 
had  been  willing  to  cancel  those  sentiments  of 
simple  loyalty  and  affection  without  which 
the  throne  itself  would  have  been  worthless. 
But  they  yet  trusted  to  the  honest  instincts  of 
the  people,  and  looked  forward  to  the  meeting 
of  pai'liament  for  a  refutation  of  calunmies 
which  might,  after  all,  as  the  prince  had 
said,  have  the  effect  of  bringing  before  the 
country  his  just  claims,  a  recognition  of  which 
would  at  once  give  him  his  true  position,  and 
would  leave  no  room  for  further  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  relations  to  the  throne  and 
to  the  government.  On  the  31st  of  .lanuaiy 
her  majesty  went  to  open  parliament,  and  she 
was  accompanied  by  the  prince.  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  the  other  ministei-s  had  seriously 
advised  that  the  subject  of  the  attacks  on  the 
prince  and  his  true  claims  should  be  brought 
before  the  house,  and  had  assured  her  that 
the  slanders  would  then  be  effectually  demol- 
ished, and  that  general  satisfaction  and  en- 
thusiasm would  be  the  result;  that  the  reaction 
would  be  greater  than  any  attack  could  be,  and 
that  the  country  was  as  loyal  as  ever,  only  a 
little  mad. 

"  The  prince  has  now  been  so  long  before 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  country,"  wrote  the 
l^remier,  "  his  conduct  is  so  invariably  devoted 
to  the  public  good,  and  his  life  so  perfectly 
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uuiitiaokiiblf,  tliiit  Lonl  AlK-nlofii  has  imt  tlie 
i>lli;liU'al  i(|i|iirlu>usioii  of  ;iiiy  serious  coiise- 
qiieuo««  arising  fi\>m  llicse  cv>uteni|itiblo  exhi- 
bitions of  uiiiU'Voleuce  and  facliou." 

Auil  he  was  liijht.  ll  was  exiH?ft«Hl  thai 
some  advei'se  iltiiioiistratiolis  iiiiglit  be  uiatle 
ai^'aiiist  the  joiuoe,  and  the  juvcautioii  w;is 
t.ikeu  of  ctUing  out  the  whole  of  the  Horse 
iiuarvls  instead  of  a  small  esoort  only,  while 
llie  route  of  the  jmiivssiou  wjis  lined  with 
)>olicemeu.  These  nri-Hngeraeuts  mi^ht  have 
be«u  uecessiirv  if  the  Russian  amUissjidor,  who 
linil  not  then  left  Loudon,  had  chosen  to 
attend,  but  he  prudently  aliseuted  himself. 
At  a  few  points,  hisses  were  heard  when 
Prince  Albert  ]iassed,  but  they  weiv  di-o\vned 
in  a  tempest  of  cheering;  .ind  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  people  had  not  been  very 
reaily  to  accept  in  earnest  the  scandalous 
rumours  that  had  been  so  widely  circulated. 
The  Turkish  ambassador  wjis,  of  course,  re- 
ceived with  uproai'ious  acclamations  when  he 
was  seen  in  the  procession,  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  the  usual  loyal  demonstrations. 
So  far  as  the  queen  and  her  consort  were 
ci^ncerued,  there  was  no  need  for  further 
anxiety. 

The  distinct  and  warmly  emphatic  denial 
which  W.1S  given  by  Loixl  John  Russell  to  the 
charges  of  improper  iuterfei-euce  by  the  prince 
in  the  Eastern  question  was  eudoi-sed  by  Loid 
Abenleeu.  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Mr.  Walpole  in  the  Lower  House  spoke 
with  equal  decision  and  earnestness  in  con- 
tradiction of  the  iuiputiitions  which  had  been 
made,  and  in  vindication  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  prince  to  support  the  sovereign 
by  his  advice  in  matters  of  state. 

Lord  Campbell,  also,re]jresenting  the  highest 
legal  authority,  gave  unhesit;iting  testimony  to 
this  view,  and  indeed  the  leaders  of  all  political 
}>arties  concurred  in  a  declanition  which  many 
of  them  had  already  endorsed,  by  an  expres- 
sion of  person.'d  regard  and  esteem  for  the 
prince.  "  The  impression  has  been  excellent,"' 
he  wrote  to  his  former  corresiwndent,  "  and 
my  ]Political  status  and  activity,  which  up  to 
this  time  have  been  silently  assumed,  have 
now  been  asserted  in  parliament  without  a 

dissentient  voice." 
VuL  III. 


1^11  d  I'almerston  had  resunie<l  oflice  before 
the  meeting  iif  |>;irlianienl.  His  resignation 
liad  not  been  accepted,  and  though  he  waitfd 
for  Some  time  he  consented  to  withdi'aw  it. 
What  would  have  been  the  conse<|uence  to 
the  government  if  he  had  |)ersi.sted  in  retiring 
iu-«M.l  not  be  iliscussed.  I'eople  were  asking 
another  question — Had  he  resigned  because 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  other  niemlters 
of  the  cabinet  on  the  Eitstern  question  and 
the  steps  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
approaching  warl  The  opposition  declared 
that  he  had,  the  governnunt  affirmed  that  he 
had  not.  No  ex|>lanation  was  given.  He 
had  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  there  he  was. 
He  w.Ts  himself  more  than  usually  reticent, 
but  he  had  written  to  his  brother-in-law — the 
Right  Hon.  L;uueuce  Sulivaii — that  the  ouse 
of  his  resignation  was  his  inability  to  agree 
with  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform  which 
w.is  to  be  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

He  ba<l  been  placed  on  the  committee  of 
the  cabinet  to  prepare  the  plan,  but  he  had 
iusurniouutable  objections  to  the  scheme,  and 
stated  them  both  to  Lord  John  and  to  Lord 
AWrdeen,  who  said  he  would  communicate 
with  the  queen  and  his  colleagues;  but  instead 
of  this  consulted  Russell  and  Graham,  who  said 
that  Palmei-stou's  objections  were  inadmissible, 
with  which  he  (Aberdeen)  agreed.  There 
w.is  nothing  left  for  Palmerston  but  to  resign. 
'•  I  could  not,"  he  says,  "  t:ike  uj)  a  bill  which 
contained  material  things  of  which  I  dis- 
approved, and  assist  to  fight  it  through  the 
House  of  t'ommons,  to  force  it  on  the  Lords, 
and  to  st;ind  upon  it  at  the  hustings."  The 
letter  had  the  following  postscript: — ''The 
Times  says  there  has  been  no  difiFerence  in 
the  cabinet  about  Eastern  affaire.  This  is  an 
untruth,  but  I  felt  it  would  have  been  silly 
to  have  gone  out  becau.se  I  could  not  have 
my  own  way  about  Turkish  affairs,  seeing 
that  my  jireseuce  in  the  cabinet  did  good  by 
mwlifying  tlie  views  of  those  whose  policy  I 
thought  bad." 

These  reasons  for  not  retiring  were  potent — 

for  in  less  than  a  week  he  wrote  again  to  his 

brother-in-law,  to  s:»y  that  he  should  remain 

in  the  government.  ''  I  was  much  and  strongly 

pressed  to  do  so  for  several  days  by  many  of 
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the  members  of  the  governmeut,  who  declared 
that  they  were  no  parties  to  Aberdeen's  answer- 
to  me,  and  that  they  considered  all  the  details 
of  the  intended  reform  measure  as  slUl  open 
to  discussion." 

Had  tlie  membei-s  of  the  cabinet  already 
foreseen  that  Lord  John  Eussell's  scheme 
would  not  pass — that  it  was  not  only  defective 
in  itself,  but  that  the  temper  of  the  country 
would  not  brook  so  inopportune  a  moment 
for  introducing  a  measure  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  one  absorbing  topic,  the  pro- 
secution of  a  war  that  would  defer  political  if 
not  social  progi-ess?  One  can  partly  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  men  like  Bright  and 
Cobden  if  they  looked  at  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  governmeut  and  tlie  country  by 
this  light. 

But  Lord  Palmerston  had  yet  a  few  lines 
to  write.  "  Theii'  (the  member's  of  the  govern- 
ment) earnest  representations,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  cabinet  had  on  Thursday  taken 
a  decision  on  Turkish  afiaii-s  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  opinions  which  I  had  long  unsuc- 
cessfully pressed  upon  them,  decided  me  to 
withdraw  my  resignation,  which  I  did  j'estei'- 
day.  Of  course  what  I  say  to  you  about  the 
cabinet  decision  on  Turkish  affairs  is  entirely 
for  yourself  and  not  to  be  mentioned  to  any- 
body. But  it  is  very  important,  and  will 
give  the  allied  squadrons  the  command  of  the 
Black  Sea." 

These  are  suggestive  lines.  They  were 
written  on  Christmas-day,  1S53.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  French  ambas- 
sador, on  hearing  that  Palmerston's  resigna- 
tion was  withdrawn,  wrote  to  him  :  "  Au 
debut  de  la  campagne  que  nous  allous  faire 
ensemble,  c'est  un  grand  comfort  pour  moi  et 
une  grande  garantie  pour  I'Emperem-  que  de 
vous  savoir  I'ame  des  couseils  de  notre  allie. 
Votre  concoui's  d'ailleurs  pOse  d'un  poids  trts- 
reel  dans  la  balance,  et  on  sait  ix  Paris  en 
ai)precier  toute  le  valeui-.'' 

The  period  of  which  we  are  writing  was 
one  of  so  much  excitement  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  the  reputations,  or  rather  the 
popularity,  of  public  men  uudei-goiug  a  con- 
siderable change.  The  position  of  the  minis- 
try was  precarious,  and  its  character  for  inde- 


cision was  not  improved  by  the  tlu-eateued 
defection  of  Lord  Palmereton,  and  the  sus- 
picion that  he  had  resigned  in  consequence 
of  what  were  called  "  timid  counsels."  But 
more  damaging  still  w;is  the  indecision  of 
Lord  John  Kussell,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
chronic  tendency  towards  resignation,  and 
who,  while  exliibiting  before  the  country  as 
an  uncertain  figure  with  undefined  outline, 
came  forward  with  a  new  proposition  for 
parliamentary  reform.  During  the  whole 
session  he  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  dis- 
tinction as  an  example  of  how  a  high  reputa- 
tion may  be  obscured  by  vacillation  followed 
by  untimely  action.  The  country  was  per- 
haps not  absolutely  indifferent  to  a  new 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  but  it 
could  not  entertain  two  gieat  and  absorbing 
topics  at  the  same  time.  Even  people  who 
had  been  waiting  and  clamouring  for  another 
reform  bill  did  pot  want  it  then,  nor  did 
they  want  a  measure  which,  though  it  was 
elaborate,  was  evidently,  and  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence, imperfect. 

The  proposed  bill,  though  not  complete, 
was  too  wide  to  be  hastily  accepted,  and  the 
pressure  and  excitement  of  the  coming  war 
forbade  due  consideration  being  given  to  a 
scheme  which  involved  changes  in  tlie  sys- 
tem of  representation,  several  of  which  resem- 
bled those  subsequently  adopted,  when  the 
country  was  in  a  temper  to  entertain  a  still 
larger  project.  Briefly  stated,  this  bill  pro- 
posed that  both  in  counties  and  boroughs 
votes  should  be  given  to  persons  in  receipt  of 
salaries  of  not  less  than  ^100  a  year,  payable 
quai'terly  or  half-j'eai-ly ;  pei-sons  in  receipt 
of  £10  a  year  from  government,  bank,  or 
India  stock ;  persons  paying  forty  shillings 
per  annum  of  income  or  assessed  taxes ;  grad- 
uates of  any  univereity  in  the  LTnited  King- 
dom; and  pei-sons  who  had  for  three  year's 
possessed  a  deposit  of  £oO  in  a  savings-bank. 

In  the  counties  votes  were  to  be  given  also  to 
all  occupier's  rated  at  £10  per  annum  residing 
elsewhere  than  in  represented  towns,  and  in 
the  boroughs  to  all  occupier's  rated  at  £6  who 
had  been  resident  within  the  borough  for  two 
years  and  a  half. 

Boroughs  haviu-'  fewer  than  300  electors  or 
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tliau  5(HK)  iuL:ibit.'uitd  wi-iv  to  bo  disfi-au- 
clii.s>il,  iiud  uf  llii-sc  tlicie  were  lU  boroughs 
ivturuiii^  it)  lueuibers. 

Biuvii^hs  haviug  (ewer  tJiau  5tKt  electors  or 
than  lO.lHK)  iuhabitalits,  aiiJ  i-eturnilig  two 
laembei-s,  were  iu  future  to  return  oue  laeiii- 
l«tfr  ouly,  and  these  auiouutixl  to  thirty-three ; 
but  ou  the  other  haud,  oouuties  aud  divisions 
of  counties  containing  a  jKipulatiou  of  nioie 
than  UXt.lKH)  each, aud  ivtiiruiiig  two  luembei-s, 
wei-e  iu  futui-e  to  jvturu  three  uieiubeiis.  Of 
tliese  there  were  tliirty-eight;  wliile  two  divi- 
sions of  couuties  (South  Liuicashire  and  the 
West  Kidiug  of  York)  were  to  be  suUlivided 
aud  each  subdivision  w:is  to  return  three 
luembers. 

Cities  aud  boroughs  were  also  to  return 
additioual  uieiubei-s.  Those  containing  more 
thau  UX),0(X)  inhabitants,  aud  returuiug  only 
two  uiembei°s,  were  iu  future  to  return  three; 
aud  borouglis  returning  only  one  member  were 
to  return  two.  Thus  ten  additional  members 
would  be  returned,  aud  six  additional  mem- 
bet's  were  to  be  secured  by  giving  representa- 
tion by  one  member  to  Birkenhead,  Burnley, 
Staleybridge,  by  two  membei:s  to  the  Inus  of 
Court,  and  oue  to  the  Loudon  University. 

One  clause  deserves  particuliu-  attention. 
The  city  of  Loudon  was  to  continue  to  returu 
four  members,  but  each  elector  was  to  Lave 
only  three  votes — the  effect  being  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  that  representation  of  min- 
orities which  h:is  been  more  fully  recognized 
iu  receut  changes  in  the  system  of  pailiamen- 
t;uy  representation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  scheme  admitted 
the  i'lO  householder  to  the  county  franchise, 
and  at  the  first  glance  it  would  have  seemed 
to  make  the  manufacture  or  purcha.se  of  the 
right  to  vote  both  cliLapand  easy;  but  to  pre- 
vent this,  the  building  was  to  be  rated  at  £5 
a  year  unless  the  voter  was  actually  resident. 
Lord  John  expressly  stated  that  the  borough 
franchise  was  made  to  follow  a  £(i  municijial 
i-ating  for  the  pm-pose  of  admitting  a  larger 
number  of  the  working-cLtsse.s  of  the  country, 
for  wlioni  the  Refomi  Act  had  not  made  suffi- 
cient provision.  There  would  have  been  sixty- 
six  vacancies  under  his  scheme;  sixty -three 
of  these  were  to  be  apportioned  as  we  have 


seen,  lUiil  the  other  three  were  to  be  given  to 
(Kipuluus  towns,  !Uid  to  one  univei-aily  iu 
Scotland. 

It  soon  beauuu  evident  that  the  tem|>er 
neither  of  the  house  uor  of  llie  country  was  iu 
favour  of  iKissing  the  bill.  Ou  the  13lh  of 
February, in  bringing  it  forwaid,  amidst  strong 
expressions  of  dissent,  Lord  Johu  Russell  hiul 
Siiid:  "I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  danger 
iu  discussing  the  (.juestion  of  reform  during  the 
excitement  of  a  foreigu  war-.  The  time  that 
is  re:dly  dangerous  for  such  a  discussion  is  the 
time  of  great  popular  excitement  and  dissen- 
sion at  home.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no 
feeling  on  the  subject ;  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete apathy  about  reforiu.  If  that  really  is 
the  case,  is  it  not  the  proper  time  to  discuss 
questions  of  reform,  lest  iu  the  course  of  the 
war-  there  should  be  times  of  distress  when  the 
people  should  become  excited,  and  large  meet- 
ings should  be  assembled  in  every  town,  partly 
crying  out  for  more  wages  and  chea|)er  food, 
and  partly  crying  out  for  an  increase  of  political 
power?  Supposing  we  should  have  the  c;»Li- 
mity  of  war,  and  with  it  the  necessity  for  in- 
cieasing  the  public  burdens,  is  it  not  a  tittiug 
time  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  people 
when  parliament  is  imposing  fresh  taxes,  that 
in  imposing  them  we  may  as  far  as  possible 
impose  them  on  those  who  have  elected  usi " 
There  w.as  much  serious  truth  in  this,  and  the 
fact  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the  house 
aud  by  the  country  because  of  the  war  fever, 
no  other  measure  being  brought  forward  iu 
its  place,  doubtless  afforded  a  new  argument 
for  those  very  few  pei"sons  who,  at  the  time, 
were  utterly  opjwsed  to  fighting;  but  rejected 
it  was,  and  what  was  more,  the  people  imme- 
diately submitted  to  an  enormous  additioual 
imposition  of  taxes  for  tlie  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  conflict  which  was  now  imminent. 
Ou  the  10th  of  April  the  proposed  measure 
was  withdrawu.  The  government  to  whom 
it  belonged  gave  it  but  a  half-hearted  sujiport, 
and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  its  being  carried.  It  had  been 
cai-efuUy  prep.ared,  and  Lord  John  Ru.ssell  had 
apparently  intended  to  stake  his  repuUition 
upon  it,  but  neither  the  time  of  its  preseuta- 
I  tion  nor  the  temper  of  the  house  was  favour- 
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able  to  its  reception.     Probably  Lord  Johu 
alone  felt  deeply  the  necessity  for  -withdrawing 
it,  but  he  was  much  overcome,  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  remarks,  in  referring  to  the 
existence  of  some  suspicion  of  his  motives, 
his  voice  was  stifled  and  he  spoke  through 
tears;  but  a  simultaneous  buret  of  cheering 
broke  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  and 
was  again  and  again  repeated.     "  If  I  have 
done  anything  in  the  cause  of  refoi-m,"  con- 
tinued his  lordship  with  emotion,  "  I  trust 
that  I  have  deserved  some  degree  of  confidence; 
but  at  all  events,  I  feel  if  I  do  not  possess 
that  confidence  I  shall   be  of  no  use  to  the 
crown  or  to  the  country,  and  I  can  no  longer 
hold  the  position  I  now  occupy.    These  aie 
times  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  questions 
arise  of  the  utmost  diificulty.     I  shall  endea- 
vour to  arrive  at  those  conclusions  which  will 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  crown  and  the 
country,  and  I  trust  that  I  luay  meet  with 
support."     The  whole  attitude  of  Lord  John 
Kussell  at  this  time,  conveys  an  impression  of 
feebleness  and  uncertainty;  and  he  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  the  series  of  resig- 
nations by  which  this  coalition  ministry  be- 
came  distinguished ;    but   he   had   done   too 
good  work  for  the  country  and  was  too  able 
and  gifted  a  statesman  to  be  ti-eated  other- 
wise than  with  sympathy  and  respect.    When 
he  sat  down,  expressions  of  admiration  for  his 
chai'acter  and  esteem  for  his  consistency,  were 
numerous  and  genuine,  and  among  the  more 
prominent  speakers,  Mr.  Disraeli,  while  uttei'- 
ly  opposing  many  of  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure which  had  been  withdrawn,  jjrofessed  his 
cordial  respect  for  Lord  John,  and  declared 
"his  character  and  career"  to  be  "precious 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

"While  scarcely  anybody  could  be  found 
in  a  humour  for  considering  questions  of 
parliamentary  reform,  or  any  other  measures 
demanding  long  and  careful  debate,  every- 
body was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  more 
immediately  essential  statement  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  question  was 
being  asked  everywhere,  "What  will  Glad- 
stone do?''  and  the  answer  mostly  was,  "Oh, 
depend  upon  it,  he  has  some  original  plan  for 
raising  the  revenue  to  carry  on  the  war." 


There   could   scarcely   have    been   a   more 
anxious  trial  for  a  financial  reformer  than  that 
which  demanded,  if  not  a  reversal,  a  complete 
change  of  a  builget  intended  to  relieve  the 
country  from  pressing  burdens,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  impose  new  taxes  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  sudden  and  almost  alarming  ex- 
penditure;  but   Mr.   Gladstone  was   already 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  country  had 
suflttcient   confidence   in   his   ability  and   his 
honesty  to  accept  his  statements  and  to  submit 
without  much  fiinchiug  to  the  burdens  which 
he   reluctantly  but   decisively  laid  upon   it. 
Indeed,  his  former  budget,  even  for  the  short 
time  that  it  had  been  in  operation,  was  well 
calculated  to  inspire  that  confidence.     He  had 
estimated  the  revenue  of  the  country  for  the 
year  1853-54,  after  all  the  reductions  which 
had  been  effected,  at  £52,990,000,  and  it  had 
reached  £54,025,000,  while  the  expenditure 
had  been  a  million  less  than  the  sum  at  which 
it  had  been  computed,  so  that  he  had  two 
millions  in  hand;  an  amount  which,  small  as 
it  was,  in  view  of  the  enormous  estimates  to 
be  provided  for,  would  have  encouraged  many 
ministers  to  devise  a  scheme  for  bringing  for- 
ward  a   contingent    budget    postponing   the 
means  of  payment,  for  what  might  or  might 
not  be  a  long-continued  war,  to  some  future 
period,  when  it  would  be  met  only  by  an 
increment   of   taxation,  or  by  a  permanent 
burden  on  succeeding  genei-ations.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone  at   once   emphatically  repudiated   any 
such  intention,  and  practically  announced  his 
determination  as  far  as  possible  to  raise  dur- 
ing the  year  the  funds  that  would  be  required 
to  meet,  not  only  the  ordinary,  but  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses.     Thoughtful  and  sagacious 
politicians  truly  characterized   this  determi- 
nation  as  honest  and   courageous,   and    the 
opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  nation  even  when, 
as   a   necessary   provision   for   carrying   that 
policy  into  effect,  it  was  proposed  to  double  the 
income-tax,  to  increase  the  duty  on  Scotch 
and  Irish  spirits,  and  to  raise  the  malt-tax. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  were  to  be  paid  out 
of   current  revenue,  provided    they  did   not 
amount  to  more  than  ten  millions  sterling  be- 
yond the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  £1,250,000 
was  to  be  at  once  voted  for  the  expenses  of 
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llie  army  of  the  Eitst,  a  sum  whioli  w.is  oalou- 
l.iteil  to  repivseiit  i'.'H>  ii  lieail  for  i.'i.OlK.I  mrii. 

It  may  Ix?  very  wrll  mulei'stooJ  that  to 
iiiakf  these  large  deinauds  ou  the  oouutry  at  u 
time  when,  but  for  the  ^ixnviug  ileiuaiiihi  of 
army  ami  uavv.hewoiiKl  havel>eeu  looking  for- 
wai\l  to  further  iiu|>ort;iiit  reiliiotioiis  of  taxa- 
tion was  a  tle«|)  JisapjMiutment  to  a  statesman 
who  shared  the  reluctauoe  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  othei's  to  enter  into  hostilities  at  idl.  There 
was,  however,  as  he  believed,  no  other  coui'se 
to  adopt,  as  war  was  inevitable,  than  so  to 
provide  for  it  as  to  make  it  eflectual  towanls 
the  speedy  settlenuMit  of  a  l;istiiig  peace.  Pi-o- 
bjibly  Mr.  Gladstone  ditl"ere<.l  from  Mr.  Cob- 
deu  and  Mr.  Bright  only  inivsuuch  as  he 
could  not  admit  that  the  utmost  moral  inter- 
position might  be  used  .-ind  yet  that  materiid 
interference  as  a  resort  to  physical  force  could 
seldom  or  never  be  justitied.  With  regard  to 
the  ajipro.ichiug  war  with  Russia  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Ottoman  Porte  he  may  reasonably 
have  considered  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  circumstances  in  the  jiast  which  had  led  to 
the  existing  situation,  the  dem.-uids  of  Russia 
were  such  .is  menaced  not  only  Turkey  but  the 
integrity  of  Euroiiean  States,  and  that  the 
cause  of  justice  as  well  as  the  observance  of 
international  obligations,  made  it  the  duty  of 
England  to  oppose  by  strong  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations, if  such  might  be  successful,  but  in 
the  List  resort  by  deteimined  material  opposi- 
tion to  a  gigantic  physical  power,  the  unwar- 
rantable attempts  of  the  czar  practically  to  add 
the  Turkish  possessions  to  his  empire.  This 
perhaps  would  be  the  outline  of  the  argument 
hold  by  the  large  moderate  section  of  people 
who  deplored  and  would  have  made  great 
sacrifices  to  prevent  rather  than  to  maintain 
the  conflict.  This  was  the  jxisition  taken 
during  negotiations  which  had  failed  one 
after  another,  and  the  continuance  of  which 
even  after  the  repeated  evasions  and  attempted 
overbearing  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was 
now  recommended  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  terms  which  may  have 
been  intended  to  be  pious  but  were  singuLirly 
inappropriate. 

In  England  the  character  ascribed  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  that  of  a  weak  and  self- 


indulgent  sovereign,  with  just  enough  cultur« 
to  lie  dileltantf,  ami  with  a  deiided  liking 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  w:is  nick- 
named "  t'lic<iuot "  because  he  was  sup|Mjsed 
to  be  fond  of  chaui|>ague,  and  the  common 
caricatures  represented  him  dividing  his  atten- 
tion between  that  exliilarating  beverage  and 
Strasbourg  pie  or  German  siiusage.  There 
was  no  sutlicieut  n.-as»in  for  this  estimate  of  his 
habius,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  really 
posse&sed  considerable  culture  and  liked  intt- 1- 
lectual  pursuits;  but  he  was  weak  in  more  than 
one  respect,  and  his  subsequent  ment;d  dis- 
order in  IS.'iS  was  jjcrhaps  not  very  surpiising. 
Had  his  brother  William  been  ou  the  throne  in 
1653  instead  of  becoming  his  regent  in  1S58 
and  afterwards  succeeding  hira,  there  is  no 
telling  what  might  have  happened.  Probably 
there  would  have  been  no  Crimean  w;ir,  but 
as  it  was,  Prussia  occupied  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  alternately  crouching  before  Russia,  and 
endeavouring  to  justify  the  attitude  by  assert- 
ing a  right  to  sustain  a  moral  and  political 
neutnility.  After  having,  by  his  anxiety  not  to 
otlend  his  brother-in-law,  reduced  Prussian  in- 
fluence to  a  mere  feeble  coincidence  with  our 
remonstrance  against  the  misinterpretation  of 
tlie  Vienna  note,  Frederick  William  appeared 
to  be  alarmed  lest  the  czar  should  suspect  him 
of  being  too  decidedly  o|>posed  to  liim.  The 
feeling  against  him  in  England  was  unmis- 
takable. '"Tlie  irritation  here  against  the 
Prussian  court,"  said  Prince  Albert,  "  is  very 
great,  and  not  undeserved.  After  it  had 
caused  intimation  to  be  mode  of  its  di-ead  of 
France,  and  we  had  )>rocured  a  declaration  for 
them  that  no  territorial  aggrandizement  of  any 
kind  would  be  accepted  by  that  nation,  they 
now  aflTect  a  fear  of  Russia,  as  though  Prussia 
must  be  swallowed  up  in  a  moment."  But  it 
was  at  this  juncture  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
thought  he  might  interpose  by  sending  two 
letters,  one  of  a  private  and  one  of  an  oflicial 
chai-acter,  to  the  Queen  of  England.  These 
were  specially  despatched  by  a  cavalry  otficer 
almost  immediately  after  the  czar's  proposals 
had  been  negatived  at  Vienna,  and  their 
avowed  intention  was  to  induce  the  queen  to 
reconsider  those  proposals,  as  though  she  could 
in  any  sense  act  iudei)eudently  of  the  decisions 
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of  her  ministers.  It  seemed  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  jirepared  to  act  outside  the  confer- 
ence of  ambassadore  and  of  ministei-s  of  state, 
and  he  pretended  to  think,  or  was  ignoi-ant 
enough  to  think,  that  the  English  sovereign 
might  do  the  same,  "  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  a  love  of  peace."  He  was — he  said — 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  her  majesty  in 
every  effort  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
though  he  could  not  hope  that  war  would  be 
averted,  its  sphere  might  be  restricted,  and  the 
duration  of  the  calamity  averted,  by  the  foiu- 
powei-s  continuing  to  be  firmly  united  in  their 
policy  and  coui-se  of  action.  This  was  the 
language  of  the  sovereign  whose  policy  had 
been  feeble  and  jiusillanimous,  and  whose 
nutrustworthiness  had  encouraged  Russia  and 
embarrassed  Austria. 

The  more  oificial  letter  was  long,  elaborate, 
and  tainted  with  obvious  duplicitj^.  "  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Riissian  emperor  has  sent  pro- 
]iosaIs  for  preliminaries  of  peace  to  Vienna,  and 
that  these  have  been  pronounced  by  the  con- 
ference of  ambassadors  not  to  be  in  accordance 
with  their  programme.  Just  there  where  the 
vocation  of  diplomacy  ceases  does  the  special 
juoviuce  of  the  sovereign  begin."  Was  it  not 
most  strange,  he  asked,  that  England  seemed 
for  some  time  past  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
what  had  been  the  special  motive  for  the  con- 
flagration ?  The  war  would  now  be  one  for  a 
distant  and  ulterior  purpose.  "  The  prepon- 
derance of  Russia  is  to  be  broken  down  !  Well ! 
I,  her  neighbour,  have  never  yet  felt  this 
preponderance  and  have  never  yielded  to  it. 
And  England  in  effect  has  felt  it  less  than  I. 
The  equilibrium  of  Europe  will  be  menaced 
by  this  war,  for  the  world's  greatest  powers 
will  be  weakened  by  it.  But  above  all  suffer 
me  to  ask,  '  Does  God's  law  justify  a  war  for 
an  idea?'"  The  letter  goes  on  to  implore  her 
majesty  for  the  sake  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
not  to  reject  the  Russian  proposals.  "  Order 
them  to  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  see  that 
this  is  done  in  a  desire  for  peace.  Cause  what 
may  be  accepted  to  be  winnowed  from  what 
appears  objectionable,  and  set  negotiations 
on  foot  upon  this  basis !  I  know  that  the 
Russian  emperor  is  ardently  desirous  of  peace. 
Let  your  majesty  build  a  bridge  for  the  prin- 


ciple of  his  life — the  imperial  honour !  He 
will  walk  over  it  extolling  God  and  praising 
him.     For  this  I  pledge  myself. 

"  In  conclusion,  will  your  majesty  allow  me 
to  say  one  word  for  Pnissia  and  for  myself? 
I  am  resolved  to  maintain  a  position  of  com- 
plete neutrality;  and  to  this  I  add,  with  proud 
elation,  my  people  and  myself  are  of  one  mind. 
They  require  absolute  neutrality  from  me. 
They  say  (and  I  say),  What  have  we  to  do 
with  the  Turk  ?  Whether  he  stand  or  fall  in 
no  way  concerns  the  industrious  Rhinelanders 
and  the  husbandmen  of  the  Rieseugebirg  and 
Bernstein.  Grant  that  the  Russian  tax- 
gatherers  are  an  odious  race,  and  that  of  late 
monstrous  falsehoods  have  been  told  and  out- 
rages perpetrated  in  the  imperial  name.  It 
was  the  Turk  and  not  we  who  suffered,  and 
the  Turk  has  plenty  of  good  friends,  but  the 
emperor  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  has  done 
us  no  harm.  Your  majesty  wUl  allow  that 
this  North  German  sound  practical  sense  is 
difficult  to  gainsay.  .  .  .  Should  Count 
Groben  come  too  late,  should  war  have  been 
declai'ed,  still  I  do  not  abandon  hope.  Many 
a  war  has  been  declared,  and  j-et  not  come  to 
actual  blows.     God  the  Lord's  will  decides." 

There  is  no  need  to  analyse  or  to  character- 
ize this  letter,  but  it  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at  if  it  was  read  with  impatience  and  even 
with  indignation.  Even  now,  that  large  num- 
bers of  people  ai'e  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  Russian  war,  if  it  were  just,  might 
have  been  prevented,  the  terms  in  which  the 
letter  is  couched  wUl  be  regarded  as  offensive 
to  English  notions  when  the  words  are  accom- 
panied with  some  knowledge  of  the  position 
occupied  by  Prussia  at  that  time.  The  very 
spirit  of  time-serving,  and  of  a  selfishness  the 
more  stupendous  because  it  is  half -unconscious, 
seems  to  pervade  the  language  employed. 
There  coidd  be  only  one  kind  of  reply  to  it. 
The  queen  wrote  without  delay. 

'■  The  recent  Russian  proposals  came  as  an 
answer  to  the  very  last  attempt  at  a  compro- 
mise which  the  powere  considered  they  could 
make  with  honour,  and  they  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Vienna  Conference,  not  because 
they  were  merely  at  variance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  programme,  but  because  they 
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were  directly  coiitmry  to  its  iiieuuiii;;.  Your 
lu;lj^^s^_v's  euvov  l>;is  t;ik('ii  jtirt  ill  this  coufer- 
euoe  aiiil  its  ileoision,  ainl  wlieli  yuiir  inajisty 
says,  '  Wlieiv  tlie  vocation  of  iliploiuaoy  cuds, 
tliero  that  of  the  soveivigii  may  willi  inxipriety 
hegiu,'  I  cauiiot  coui-ur  iu  any  suoli  line  of 
deuiaivation,  for  what  my  ainl>assiidor  docs 
ho  does  iu  my  niune,  and  consequently  I  feel 
myself  not  only  bound  in  honour,  but  also 
constniineil  by  an  imiuji-ative  obli<,':itiou  to 
accept  the  consequences,  whatever  they  may 
Ih',  of  the  line  whidi  he  has  been  diivctcd  to 
adopt, 

"The  consequences  of  a  w:ii',  frightful  and 
incalculable  as  they  ai-e,  are  as  distivssiug  to 
me  to  contemplate  as  they  are  to  your  ma- 
jesty. I  am  also  aware  that  the  Enqieror  of 
Russia  does  not  wish  for  war.  But  he  makes 
demands  upon  the  Porte  which  the  unit«d 
EuroiH'an  powers,  yourself  included,  have 
solemnly  declared  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  independence  of  the  Porte  and  the  equili- 
brium of  Euroiie.  In  view  of  this  declara- 
tion, and  of  the  presence  of  the  Kussian  army 
of  invasion  in  the  princij^alities,  the  jwwers 
must  be  prejiared  to  support  their  words  by 
acts.  If  the  Turk  now  retires  into  the  back- 
ground, anil  the  impending  war  appears  to 
you  to  be  a  '  war  for  an  idea,'  the  reason  is 
simply  this,  that  the  very  motives  which  urge 
on  tlie  emperor,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  all 
Euroiw,  and  at  the  risk  of  a  war  that  may 
devastate  the  world,  to  persist  in  his  demands, 
disclose  a  determination  to  realize  a  fixed  idea, 
and  that  the  grand  ulterior  consequences  of 
the  w;u-  must  be  regtirded  ;is  far  more  import- 
ant than  its  origiu;d  ostensible  cause,  which  in 
the  beginning  appeai-ed  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  key  of  the  back-door  of  a 
mosque. 

"  Your  m.ijesty  calls  upon  me  '  to  probe 
the  question  to  the  bottom  in  the  spirit  and 
love  of  pe.tce,  and  to  build  a  bridge  for  the 
imfwrial  honour.'  .  .  .  Ail  the  devices 
:ind  ingenuity  of  diplomacy  and  also  of  good- 
will have  been  squandered  during  the  last 
nine  months  in  vain  attempts  to  build  up 
such  a  bridge  !  Projeta  tie  tiotes,  conventions, 
]>rotocols,  &c.  &c.,  by  the  dozen  have  emanated 
from  the  chanceries  of  the  different  powers, 
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auil  the  ink  that  has  gone  to  the  penning  of 
them  might  well  be  called  a  bcc-ond  lilack 
Sea.  ISut  every  one  of  them  has  been  wrecked 
upon  the  self-will  of  your  iinjierial  brother-in- 
law. 

"  When  your  niajtsly  telU  nie  '  that  you  are 
now  determined  to  assume  an  attitude  of  com- 
plete neutrality,'  and  that  in  this  mind  you 
appeal  to  your  people,  who  exclaim  with 
sound  practic;il  sense,  '  It  is  to  the  Turk  that 
violence  has  been  done ;  the  Turk  has  plenty 
of  good  friends,  and  the  emperor  has  done  us 
no  harm,' — I  do  not  understand  you.  Had 
such  language  fallen  from  the  King  of  Han- 
over or  of  S;u;ony  I  could  have  understood  it. 
But  up  to  the  present  hour  I  liave  regarded 
Prussia  as  one  of  the  five  Great  Powers,  which 
since  the  peace  of  1815  have  been  the  guar- 
antors of  treaties,  the  guardians  of  civilization, 
the  champions  of  right,  .ind  ultimate  arbitra- 
tors of  the  nations ;  and  I  have  for  my  part 
felt  the  holy  duty  to  which  they  were  thus 
divinely  called,  being  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  obligations,  serious  jis  these 
are  and  fraught  with  danger,  which  it  im- 
jxjses.  Kenounce  these  obligations,  my  dear 
brother,  and  in  doing  so  you  renounce  for 
Prussia  the  status  she  has  hitherto  held.  And 
if  the  example  thus  set  should  find  imititors, 
European  civilization  is  abandoned  as  a  play- 
thing for  the  winds ;  right  will  no  longer  find 
a  champion,  nor  the  oppressed  an  umpire  to 
appeal  to. 

"  Let  not  your  majesty  think  that  my 
object  in  what  I  have  said  is  to  persuade  you 
to  change  your  determination.  ...  So 
little  have  I  it  iu  my  purpose  to  seek  to  per- 
suade you,  that  nothing  has  pained  me  more 
than  the  suspicion  expressed  through  General 
von  der  Grobeu  iu  your  name,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  England  to  lead  you  into  temptation 
by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  certain  advan- 
tages. The  groundlessness  of  such  an  assump- 
tion is  apparent  from  the  very  terms  of  the 
treaty  which  was  offered  to  you,  the  most 
important  clause  of  which  was  that  by  which 
the  contracting  parties  i)Iedged  themselves 
under  no  circumstan-x's  to  seek  to  obtain  from 
the  tear  any  advantage  to  tltemtelcei.  Your 
m.ijesty  could  not  possibly  have  given  any 
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stronger  proof  of  your  imselfisliuess  than  by 
your  signature  to  this  treaty. 

"  But  now  to  conclude !  You  think  that 
w;vr  might  even  be  declared,  yet  you  express 
the  hope  that,  for  all  that,  it  might  still  not 
break  out.  I  cannot,  unfortunately,  give 
countenance  to  the  liope  that  the  declaration 
will  not  be  followed  by  immediate  action. 
Shakspere's  words: — 

'  Beware 
Of  euti-ance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  beine:  in. 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee ' — 

have  sunk  deeply  into  every  Englishman's 
heart.  Sad  that  they  should  find  their  apjili- 
cation  here,  where,  in  other  circumstances, 
pei-soual  friendshiji  and  liking  would  alone 
prevail !  What  must  be  your  majesty's  state 
of  miud  at  seeing  them  directed  against  a 
beloved  brother-in-law,  whom  yet,  much  as 
you  love  him,  your  conscience  cannot  acquit 
of  the  crime  of  having,  by  his  arbitrary  and 
passionate  bearing,  brought  such  vast  misery 
upon  the  world  ! " 

This  reply  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
situation  as  it  appeared,  not  only  to  English 
ministers,  but  to  the  majority  of  thoughtful 
Englishmen  at  the  time ;  but  there  were  other 
thoughtful  Englishmen — beside  Eichard  Cob- 
den  and  John  Bright — who,  though  they  were 
not  oji  the  side  of  the  czar,  and  would  not  have 
endorsed  either  the  conduct  or  the  mode  of 
expression  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  would  not 
accept  these  representations  as  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  a  war  which  they  believed  was  neither 
necessary,  justifiable,  nor  even  expedient  for 
the  country. 

The  attitude  of  the  queen  and  of  the  minis- 
try with  regai-d  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
may  well  be  attributed  to  the  knowledge, 
that  while  professing  to  be  anxious  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  England  after  failing  to  induce 
its  government  to  conspire  with  him  against 
the  existence  of  Turkey,  he  was  using  efforts 
^^■ith  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  to  prevent 
them  from  maintaining  an  alliance  with  us. 
Lord  John  Russell  had  spoken  in  parliament 
implying  the  bad  faith  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, and  this  had  led  to  an  article  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  St.  Petershourg,  which  evidently  came 
from  the  Russian  chancery,  repudiating  the 


implied  charge  of  bad  faith,  and  ap])ealing  to 
the  confidential  communications  between  the 
two  governments  to  show  how  open  and  sin- 
cere were  the  intentions  of  the  czar.  This 
was  too  much.  As  the  challenge  was  given 
it  was  accejjted,  and  the  memoranda  were 
jiublished.  They  led  to  other  revelations,  for 
directly  the  French  government  learned  with 
surprise  what  had  been  the  course  Russia  had 
pureued,  they  informed  their  representatives 
throughout  Europe,  that,  from  the  moment 
Russia  saw  that  England  would  not  fall  in 
with  her  views,  she  had  tried  to  sow  discord 
between  England  and  France.  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  had,  in  November,  1853,  proposed  to 
Count  B&rn,  the  French  minister  at  Stuttgart, 
a  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  by  means 
of  an  understanding  between  Eussi.a  and 
France.  In  the  couree  of  what  passed  Prince 
Gortschakoff  had  declared,  that  he  knew 
England  would  throw  over  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion as  soon  as  she  had  got  France  fairly  com- 
mitted. "  She  will  in  fact  have  helped  you  to 
compromise  yourselves,  and  will  leave  you  all 
the  embarrassment  of  a  false  and  difficult 
position.  We  have  all  grievances  of  our  own 
against  this  power.  What  a  nice  trick  to 
play  her  would  it  be  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment among  ourselves  without  her !  Trust 
me!  Distrust  perfidious  Albion!"  This  lan- 
guage, and  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
Prince  Gortschakoff  stated  that  he  was  offi- 
cially authorized  to  hold.  "I  need  not  say," 
3L  Ilrouyu  de  Lhuys  writes  in  the  circular 
note  from  which  these  quotations  are  made, 
"  that  our  loyalty  towards  England  and  to- 
wards Europe  forbade  us  to  lend  an  ear  to 
these  insinuations." ' 

But  there  was  nearly  an  end  to  all  thought 
of  negotiations  or  of  fui'ther  parley  when 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1854,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose 
to  propose  what  was  in  reality  a  war  budget. 
His  position  was  in  many  respects  a  painful 
one,  for  both  on  financial  and  on  much  higher 
grounds  he  had  a  real  objection  to  the  war; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  take  the 
view  of  Mr.  Cobdeu  or  of  Mr.  Bright,  nor, 
the  grounds  of  England's  intervention  being 

'  Llj'e  uj  ike  Prince  Consort,  by  Sir  Tlieodore  Martin. 
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at  tlie  tiuio  wliat  tliey  weiv,  i-oiilil  lit-  dis- 
liocialf  liiiii&rlt'  fixnii  tlie  j^uvt'iiiuit'iit  on 
urtHnuit  of  it.  C>f  roui-stj  Mr.  Kiiij^ltike,  in 
liis  uuri-ative  of  the  fxcitiui,'  events  connected 
Willi  the  invasion  of  tlie  Crimea,  lias  some- 
tliinjj  to  sjiy  about  Mr.  (.ihulstoiie's  |>ositioii, 
anil  the  words  are  ueitlier  altogether  true,  iiur, 
iw  they  have  lieeii  often  quoted,  are  they  any 
lonsjer  new.  '•  He  had  onoe,"  says  the  pungent 
historian  of  the  \v;u-,  •'  iiuai;ined  it  to  be  liis 
duly  to  quit  a  government  and  to  buret 
through  strong  ties  of  friendship  and  gmtitude 
by  reason  of  a  thin  shade  of  dilfereuce  ou  the 
subject  of  white  or  brown  sugar.  It  was 
believed  tliat  if  he  were  to  commit  even  a 
little  siu  or  to  imagine  an  evil  thought  he 
would  instantly  arraign  himself  before  the 
dreail  tribunal  which  awaited  him  within  his 
own  bosom,  and  that  his  intellect  being  subtle 
and  microscopic,  aiid  delighting  in  ca.suistry 
and  exaggeration,  he  would  be  very  likely  to 
give  his  soul  a  very  harsh  trial,  and  treat 
himself  as  a  great  criminal  for  faults  too 
minute  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eyes  of  lay- 
men. His  friends  lived  in  dread  of  his 
virtues  as  tending  t<i  make  him  whimsical 
and  unstable,  and  the  practical  politicians 
]>eroeiviiig  that  he  was  not  to  be  dejjeiided 
u]X)n  for  jiarty  purjx>ses,  and  was  bent  upon 
none  but  lofty  objects,  used  to  look  upou  him 
as  dangerous,  used  to  call  him  behind  his 
back  a  gooil  man, — a  good  man  in  the  woi-st 
sense  of  the  term." 

After  all,  this  criticism,  when  analysed, 
amounts  to  little  other  than  an  admission  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  constantly  influeuceil  by 
conscientious  motives,  against  which  neither 
ambition,  nor  the  desire  for  place,  nor  the 
supi>osed  claims  of  party,  had  any  abiding 
influence.  There  are  re;idei's  who  will  see  in 
the  smart  estimate  of  the  satirist  something 
which  may  remind  them  of  the  utterances  of 
the  prophet,  who,  going  out  to  curse,  used 
what  w.'is  n-ally  the  language  of  blessing.  At 
:dl  events  when  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer rose  to  propose  the  new  budget  there 
w;is  no  paltering  with  the  difliculties  which 
were  presentetl  to  him,  though  he  had  to 
abandon  the  hopes  that  he  had  entertained 
of  a  jiolicy  of  retrenchment  and  the  further 


lelief  uf  the  couiitiy  from  taxation.  He 
utterly  repudiated  the  "c«>nvenienl,  cowaivlly, 
and  |>erlia|>!i  |M>pular"  coui-se,  as  it  was  after- 
wards calleil,  of  iiinkiiig  up  for  the  coming 
extni  ex|jeiiditure  by  extensive  bori'owing. 

It  was  iiu}K>s»ible  to  say  that  the  estimate 
for  the  war  would  sutlice  fiir  the  Wiints  of  the 
whole  year.  That  wjis  the  re^tsou  for  proj>osing 
to  Vote  for  extraordinary  luilit^try  exjiendilure 
a  sum  of  i'l,2rMi,tHHt,  There  was  a  deficiency 
of  nearly  tlii-ee  millions  to  provide  for,  and 
even  this  did  not  exhaust  the  whole  cost  of 
the  war.  But  while  he  hoped  that  this  sum 
might  be  raised  without  returning  to  the 
higher  duties,  which  had  i-ecently  been  dim- 
inished ou  vai-ious  articles,  he  urged  strongly 
that  it  should  not  be  raised  by  resorting  to  a 
lo;ui,  and  so  throwing  the  burden  on  posterity. 
Such  a  course  was  not  required  by  the 
necessities  of  the  country,  and  was  therefore 
not  worthy  of  its  adoption.  Ko  country  had 
|J.iyed  so  much  as  England  at  this  dangerous 
game  of  mortgaging  the  industry  of  future 
generations.  It  was  right  that  those  who 
make  war  shouM  be  prepared  to  make  the 
sacrifices  needed  to  cairy  it  on;  the  necessity  for 
so  doing  was  a  most  useful  check  ou  mere  lust 
of  conquest,  and  would  lead  men  to  make  war 
with  the  wish  of  realizing  the  earliest  pro- 
spects of  an  honourable  peace. 

We  had  entered  upon  a  great  struggle,  but 
we  h.id  entered  upon  it  under  favourable  cir-. 
cumstauces.  "We  have  jiroposed  to  you  to 
make  great  efforts,  and  you  have  nobly  and 
cheerfully  backed  our  proposals.  You  have  al- 
ready by  your  votes  added  nearly  40,(X'H)  men 
to  the  establishments  of  the  country;  and 
taking  into  account  changes  that  have  actually 
beeucarried  into  effect  with  regaixl  tothe  return 
of  soldiere  from  the  colonies,  aud  the  arrange- 
ments which,  in  the  present  state  of  IreLind, 
might  be  m.ide — but  which  are  not  made — 
with  respect  to  the  constabulary  force,  in  order 
to  render  the  military  force  dispos.-»ble  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  have  virtually  an  addition  to  the 
disjwsable  forces  of  the  country,  by  land  and 
by  sea,  at  the  present  moment,  as  compared 
with  our  position  twelve  months  ago,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  50,000  men.     This  looks  like 
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au  intention  to  cany  on  your  war  with  vigour, 
and  tlie  wish  and  hope  of  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment is,  tliat  that  may  be  truly  said  of  the 
people  of  England,  with  regard  to  this  war, 
which  was,  I  am  afraid,  not  so  truly  said  of 
Charles  II.  by  a  courtly  but  great  poet.  Dry- 
den — 

'  He  without  fear  a  dangerous  war  pursues, 
Which  without  rashness  he  began  before.' 

That,  we  trust,  will  be  the  motto  of  the  people 
of  England ;  and  you  have  this  .id vantage, 
that  the  sentiment  of  Europe,  and  we  trust 
the  might  of  Europe,  is  with  you.  These  cir- 
cumstances— though  we  must  not  be  sanguine, 
though  it  would  be  the  wildest  presumption 
for  any  man  to  say,  when  the  ravages  of 
European  war  had  once  begun,  where  and  at 
what  point  it  would  be  stayed — these  circum- 
stances justify  us  in  cherishing  the  hope  that 
possibly  this  may  not  be  a  long  war." 

The  plan  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  increase 
the  income-tax,  levying  the  whole  addition  for 
and  in  respect  of  the  first  moiety  of  the  year, 
which  was  in  effect  to  double  the  tax  for  the 
half  year.  The  amount  of  the  tax  for  1854-55 
was  calculated  at  £6,275,000,  and  a  moiety  of 
that  sum  was  £3,137,500;  but  as  the  cost  of 
collection  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  obtained  the  real  moiety  would  be 
£3,307,000,  so  that  the  whole  produce  of  the 
income-tax  would  be  £9,582,000.  The  aggre- 
gate income  for  the  year  would  be  £56,656,000, 
and  as  the  exjienditure  was  estimated  at 
£56,186,000  this  would  leave  a  small  probable 
surplus  of  £470,000.  There  were  other  changes 
of  commercial  importance,  one  of  which  was 
to  abolish  the  distinction  between  home  and 
foreign  drawn  bills,  which  were  thenceforward 
to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty.  As  the  addi- 
tions to  the  revenue  could  not  be  realized 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  hu-ge  sum  was 
immediately  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  he  brought  forwai'd  a  resolution  for 
a  vote  of  £1,750,000  for  an  issue  of  exchequer 
bills.  It  was  not  expected  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  exercise  this  permission  to  its  fuU 
extent,  but  should  the  necessity  arise  the  un- 
funded debt  would  only  stand  as  it  stood 
twelve  months  before,  when  its  amount  was 


£17,750,000,  as  compared  with  £16,000,000, 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  for  the  current 
period. 

This  financial  scheme,  bold,  simple,  and 
effectual,  met  with  the  support  of  men  who 
were  keen  judges  of  finance,  and  among  them 
was  Joseph  Hume,  who  accepted  it  on  the 
ground  that  those  who  had  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  a  war,  the  propriety  of  which  could  not 
yet  be  judged,  should  bear  theirshareof  its  bur- 
dens. This  was  one  of  the  latest  votes  of  the 
veteran  reformer,  financier,  and  politic;d  econo- 
mist. He  was  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  died 
in  February  of  the  following  year  (1855)  after 
a  parliament;u-y  cai-eer  of  forty-four  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  did  the  couuti-y  inestimable  ser- 
vice in  watching  the  national  expenditure  and 
pointing  out  the  means  of  reducing  taxation. 
The  resolution  for  doubling  the  income-tax 
was  passed  without  discussion  or  division,  but 
on  the  following  day  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  Sir  H.  Willoughby  to  the  effect  that 
the  collection  of  the  additional  moiety  shouM 
extend  over  the  whole  year;  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  had  previously  stated  that  he  should  not 
oppos.e  the  vote,  as  the  house  was  bound  to 
support  her  majesty  in  all  just  and  necessary 
wars,  came  forward  with  a  contention  that  the 
government  was  only  justified  in  levying  in- 
crea.sed  taxes  if  they  could  prove  the  war 
to  be  unavoidable.  It  was  of  couree  pointed 
out  that  this  argument  was  equivalent  to 
an  expression  of  want  of  confidence  and  should 
have  been  followed  by  a  proposed  vote  to 
that  effect,  but  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
would  not  listen  to  this  argument,  ui-ged 
that  the  government  apparently  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  house  or  in  themselves,  quoted 
ministerial  utterances  to  show  what  diver- 
gence of  opinion  had  existed  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  should  be  peace  or  war, 
and  declai-ed  that  these  differences  had  in  fact 
pi'oduced  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The 
war,  he  said,  was  "  a  coalition  war,"  and  had 
the  cabinet  been  united  it  would  have  been 
prevented  altogether.  Obviously  if  these  argu- 
ments were  potent  against  voting  in  favour  of 
the  budget  they  more  than  justified  want  of 
confidence,  and  jNIr.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  chal- 
lenged that  issue,  saying  that  ilr.  Disraeli 
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iicfeiuli*l  liis  omission  to  pro)>ose  »  vote  of 
want  of  i-oiitiiiemv  on  the  very  fjiMunds  tlmt 
shoulil  liikve  |ii'oui|>t<Ht  it,  mid  that  his  nr^ii- 
lueiit  had  tliei-efore  jtachtil  au  "  illogical  and 
recreant"  conclusion.  He  ooucliided  by  de- 
fcudiiii;  the  various  juvvisious  of  his  financial 
scheme,  which  w;i^  a^MVi\l  to,  the  aiticiuliiicnt 
being  negntive^l. 

But  war  had  not  yet  lieen  actually  de- 
clnivd,  anil  the  caution  which  he  had  exerciseil 
in  ]KUutiug  out  that  tlie  provisions  might  be 
only  tem]Kii-ary  Wi»s  si'vou  afterwanis  justified. 
On  the  hth  of  May,  aliui>st  dii-ectly  after  the 
rejection  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Reform  Bill, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  bring  forwaixl  additional 
pro)xis!ils  for  meeting  the  enormous  exj)endi- 
ture  which  it  was  seen  would  be  necessary  for 
etiuijijiiug  and  maintaining  our  army  in  the 
Crimea.  It  Imd  been  known  that  tlie  fii-st 
demand  made  on  the  country  would  not  be 
adequate,  ami  now  it  was  evident  that  there 
must  be  a  further  claim  made  in  order  to 
meet  tlie  daily  increasing  cost,  if  we  wei-e  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  upon  which  the  nation 
had  entered  with  such  unanimous  determina- 
tion. Ag;uu  ilr.  Disraeli  opposed  the  means 
that  were  proposed  to  augment  the  revenue, 
and  took  the  0]>portunity  of  defending  the 
financial  scheme  of  the  former  government 
when  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
With  no  little  acerbity  he  attacked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone with  an  accusation  of  having  been  mis- 
taken in  paying  off  the  South  Sea  stock,  and 
with  having  doubled  the  malt-tax  to  the  de- 
triment of  those  whose  interests  he  had  de- 
sertetl ;  but  these  accusations  were  not  alto- 
gether new,  and  some  of  them  had  been  met 
already.  That  which  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  was  that  a  computed  extra  expendi- 
ture of  iG,8(H),(X)0  had  to  be  provided  for,  of 
which  £500,000  was  for  the  militia.  In  a 
speech  which  Listed  three  hours,  and  aroused 
the  ministry  and  the  house  to  the  fact  that 
this  W.1S  more  th;ui  a  mere  supplement;»ry 
budget,  and  that  it  rose  to  the  height  of  a 
new  nuisterly  plan  for  meeting  the  exti-aordi- 
nary  exi>enditure,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer explained  his  scheme.  He  proposed 
to  repeat  the  augmentation  of  the  income- 
tax,  which    had   already    yielded    from  this 


souive  jfJ.aSi.OOi),  and  the  addition  would 
give  i'3,:i,')l>,(KKi,  amounting  idtogelher  to 
i:i2,832,(KKi.  This  augmentation  would  hi£t 
during  the  continuance  of  tlie  war,  and  should 
the  war  terminate  during  the  existence  of  the 
tax  under  the  Act  of  lsr>;i,  the  augmentation 
would  cease.  The  dilliculty  was  to  raise  the 
remainder  without  either  pi-ojiosiug  any  other 
direct  tax  or  reimposing  taxes  which  had  been 
ivmoved.  To  meet  tliis  dilliculty,  and  to  go  to 
the  consumer  in  the  least  oppressive  and  in- 
jurious way,  it  was  pi-ojiosed  to  repeat  the 
operation  of  the  previous  year  on  Scotch  and 
Irish  sinrits,  and  to  augment  the  duty  in  Scot- 
land by  is.  per  gallon,  and  in  Irehiud  by  HJ. 
This  would  be  a  gain  to  the  exchequer  of 
£4Jt),0()0.  By  a  readjustment  of  the  sugar 
duties  and  a  postponement  of  their  reduction 
£700,000  would  be  raised.  To  the  proposal  to 
augment  the  duty  on  malt  considerable  an- 
tagonism W.1S  ni.'uiifested  by  the  opixisitiou; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  say  that  he  con- 
sidered we  might  fairly  come  upon  the  wealthy 
for  the  fii:st  charges  of  the  war,  but  that  a 
national  war  ought  to  be  borne  by  all  cLisses. 
ThLs  (ignoring  the  tii-st  yiaxt  of  the  remark) 
Mr.  Disraeli  afterwards  referred  to  as  a  kind 
of  communism.  The  argument  in  favour  of 
iucre:isiiig  the  malt-t;ix,  however,  was  that  it 
pressed  on  all,and  as  it  was  easily  collected,  and 
required  no  increased  staff  for  the  purpose,  it 
seemed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which  should  be 
sought  for.  The  malt-tax  stood,  in  round 
figures,  at  2s.  9d.  per  bushel,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  to  raise  it  to-is.,  which  would  still  leave 
it  lower  than  it  was  in  1810,  and  less  than  half 
what  it  was  from  1804  to  1816,  during  the 
great  war  struggle.  Taking  the  consump- 
tion at  forty  million  bushels,  this  would  give 
£2,450,000.  The  united  amounts  thus  to  be 
obtained  by  inci'eased  income-tax,  spirit  duty, 
sugar  duty,  and  malt  duty,  would  be  £C,S50,0(X>, 
which  was  the  required  sum.  Mr.  Gladstone 
next  sfcited  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  re- 
source for  extraordinary  contingencies,  and  for 
a  possible  rapid  inci-ease  in  the  rate  of  war  ex- 
penditure. He  explained  and  vindicjited  his 
policy  with  rcgajil  to  the  issue  of  exchequer 
bonds,  .and  unfolded  his  plan  for  providing 
the  further  interim   funds   which  would   lie 
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required.  He  would  take  authority  to  confirm 
the  contracts  for  the  cxchecjucr  bonds  of  the 
Chiss  A,  and  power  to  issue  a  second  series. 
He  would  also  take  power  to  issue  two  millions 
of  exchequer  bills,  and  so  many  more  as  should 
not  be  taken  on  the  four  millions  of  exche- 
quer bonds.  This  would  give  a  command  of 
i;r),50n,000,  and  the  total  sum  of  £66,746,000 
of  revenue,  set  against  £63,039,000  of  exjien- 
diture,  would  show  for  the  3'ear  a  margin 
which  lie  ^^•ouId  for  safety  put  at  three  millions 
aud  a  half. 

Among  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
his  rival  was  that  of  want  of  foresight  in  origin- 
ally bringing  forward  a  peace  budget  where 
many  useful  and  perhaps  necessary  means  of 
obtaining  revenue  were  abandoned — when  war 
was  so  near  as  to  seem  inevitable.  To  this  it 
was  replied  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  the 
government  to  meet  so  absurd  an  accusation 
as  that  of  the  want  of  foresight,  or  to  defend 
themselves  for  having  believed  that  asovereigu 
of  Europe  was  a  man  of  honour.  He  met  the 
charge  of  having  abandoned  public  revenue, 
however,  by  asking  in  what  state  the  govern- 
ment found  the  revenue  when  the  income-tax 
itself  was  in  peril  because  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  his  sove- 
reign and  his  country  to  promise  to  remodel 
that  tax  without  any  plan  for  the  purpose.  The 
man  who  did  that  was  the  one  who  surrendered 
public  revenue.  In  concluding  his  speech,  he 
said  that  such  was  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of 
our  trade,  that  even  under  the  disadvantages 
of  a  bad  harvest,  and  under  the  ]ii-essure  of 
war,  the  imports  from  day  to  day  and  almost 
from  hour  to  hour  were  increasing,  and  the 
veiy  last  papers  laid  on  the  table  showed  that 
within  the  closing  tlu-ee  months  of  the  year 
there  were  £250,000  increase  in  the  exports. 
In  the  subsequent  discussion  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  other 
speakers  strongly  opposed  the  government 
policy,  and  Lord  John  Russell  rose  to  reply 
briefly,  but  effectively. 

Mr.  Disraeli  again  declared  that  lie  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  the  war,  but  that  he 
objected  to  the  malt-tax,  since  it  was  not 
merely  unjust  and  unnecessary,  but  hampered 
the  industry,  crippled  the  progi-ess,  and  in 


every  way  injured  the  agricultural  interest  of 
the  country.  The  financial  proposals  were, 
however,  carried  by  a  large  majority.  There 
was  yet  another  sharp  discussion  between  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
A  few  da3's  afterwards,  on  the  subject  of  the 
resolution  em])owering  the  government  to 
i.ssue  £2,000,000  of  exchequer  bonds,  which 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Disraeli 
charged  the  government  with  mismanagement, 
which  had  culminated  in  the  necessity  for 
a  loan  of  six  millions ;  and  this  war  in  its 
turn  had  been  so  mismanaged  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  offered  four  per 
cent,  for  the  money  and  yet  could  not  get  it. 
"  He  had  shown  himself  incompetent  to  deal 
with  the  bulls  aud  bears,  and  had  been  forced 
to  appeal  to  the  stags  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Aud  now  ciime  a  hist  shift  for  raising  a  loan 
in  masquerade."  To  this  it  was  answered  that 
the  exchequer  bonds  were  for  repaj'ment  at 
a  short  period,  and  it  had  been  the  opposition 
who  had  really  advocated  the  borrowing  S3's- 
tem  aud  loans  in  masquerade. 

The  scheme  proposed  to  the  house  was  evi- 
dently too  sound  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
this  kind  of  opposition.  The  government  had 
a  majoritj'  of  104,  or  290  votes,  while  the  op- 
position only  gained  186 ;  and  though,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  when  Lord  John  Russell  moved 
a  vote  of  credit  for  £3,000,000,  Mr.  Disraeli 
again  attacked  the  government,  declaring  that 
there  would  have  been  no  war  if  the  former 
administration  had  remained  in  power,  and 
again  complaining  that  it  was  largely  due  to 
the  evil  of  a  coalition  government;  the  question 
of  a  vote  of  credit  had  become  identified  with 
that  of  a  vote  of  confidence,  and  no  one  ven- 
tured to  take  such  decided  steps  as  might  lead 
to  the  defeat  and  resignation  of  the  ministry 
at  such  a  critical  moment. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
to  advocate  the  maintenance  of  peace  by 
means  of  negotiations,  and  unlike  many  who 
were  of  the  same  mind  he  had  verj'  little 
belief  either  in  the  soundness  or  the  future 
progress  and  improvement  of  the  Turkish 
institutions  and  government.  His  opinions  on 
that  subject  in  1854  differed  little  (though  they 
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weiv  |'.«i'li:i|>s  not  fiillv  ilevelo|>ed\  from  tliose 
wliioli  lie  liitB  ex|iivs.si-U  in  later  veil's.  Hut,  uu 
tlie  other  liiiiul,  lie  couM  nut  consent  tliat  tlie 
ill  condition  of  'I'tiikev  shoiilil  lie  ii  itftison  fur 
subuiittiiig  to  tlie  treachery  or  the  tyi-.iiiny  of 
Kiissiii,  iliiecte*!  to  the  lUHinisition  of  a  coni- 
|>lete  i-ontrol  of  the  ttlluiuau  Kni|iire  and  the 
achievetueni  uf  a  culuss.il  preiiuniJerance  in 
Knrui>e.  He  hail  already  s|>ukeu  of  tlie 
almost  hu|ieless  ex|H.>ctation  of  tlio  reform  uf 
Turkey  and  its  develuimieut  into  a  st:ite 
which  cuuld  demand  the  resjioct  of  Eui\)pe; 
and  at  a  later  )>eriod,  when  the  war  wjis  nearly 
over  ami  a  treaty  uf  jH-ace  \v;is  debated,  he 
dechuvd :  "If  I  thought  this  treaty  \v;is  an 
iDstrument  which  bound  this  country  and  our 
posterity  to  the  maintenance  of  a  set  of  iustitu- 
tions  in  Turkey  which  you  are  endeavouring 
to  reform,  if  you  citn,  but  with  resj)ect  to 
which  endeavour  few  can  be  sanguine,  I 
should  look  for  the  most  emphatic  word  iu 
whicli  to  express  my  condemnation  of  a  peace 
which  bound  us  to  maintain  the  Liws  and 
institutions  of  Turkey  as  a  Mohammedan 
state."  Whilst  regretting  that  nioie  had  not 
been  done  for  the  principalities,  he  defended 
the  war  which  he  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Aberdeen  aibinet  had  been  accused  of  preci- 
pitating, on  the  grounds  that  the  danger  of 
the  encroachment  u|)on,  and  absorption  of 
Turkey  by  Russia,  was  one  calculated  to  bring 
upon  Europe  evils  none  the  less  formidable 
than  those  already  existing,  and  which,  as 
threatening  the  peace,  liberties,  and  privileges 
of  all,  they  were  called  u{x>u  to  resist  with  all 
the  means  in  their  ]>ower. 

In  his  altitude  with  regard  to  the  relative 
claims  of  Russia  and  Turkey  he  was,  and  he 
continued  to  be,  consistent,  for  we  find  him  at 
a  recent  date  corajiaring  the  conditions  of  the 
Crimean  war  with  those  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
contest  of  187",  and  siiying; — 

"  There  was  in  e.^ch  ca.se  an  offender  against 
the  law  and  peace  of  Eurojie;  Turkey,  by  her 
distinct  and  obstinate  breach  of  covenant, 
taking,  on  the  latter  occasion,  the  place  which 
Russia  had  held  in  the  earlier  controversy. 
The  difference  was  that,  in  1854-55,  two  great 
powers,  with  the  partial  support  of  a  third, 
prosecuted  by  military  means  the  work  they 


I  had  undertaken;  iu  1877  it  was  left  to  KutMia 
iJone  to  act  as  the  hand  and  sword  uf  Euixijie, 

I  with  the  natural  cunseijuenee  of  Weighting 
the  scale  with  the  (piestion  wliat  comiKMisalion 
she  might  chtim,  or  would  cltiiui,  fur  her  efforts 

'  and  sjicritices." 

I       Agiiin   in   August,    1877,   writing   on   the 

'  subject  of  various  ])it>|x>sals  for  the  occujia- 
tion  of  Egypt,  he  sjiys,  "  It  is  most  biiigular 
tliat  the  pro|iagandism  of  Egyptian  occujiation 
seems  to  )>roceetl  principally  from  thu.se  wlio 
were  always  thought  to  be  the  fjustest  friends 
to  the  furniula  of  inde|>endence  and  integi-ity, 
and  oil  whom  the  uiili:ippy  Turk  was  encuur- 
aged  to  place  a  blindfold  reliance.  I  have 
heard  of  men  on  board  ship  thought  to  be 
moribund,  whose  clothes  were  sold  by  auction 
by  their  shi|)iuates.  And  thus,  iu  the  hearing 
of  the  Turk  we  are  now  stimulated  to  divide 
his  inheritance."  Speaking  of  a  pro|X)sition 
to  purchiise  the  Egyptian  tribute,  he  says,  "  I 
admit  that  we  thus  provide  the  sultan  with 
abundant  funds  for  splendid  obsequies.  But 
none  the  less  would  this  plan  sever  at  a  stroke 
all  African  territory  from  an  empire  likely 
enough  to  be  also  shorn  of  its  provinces  in 
Europe.  It  seems  to  me,  I  own,  inequitable, 
whether  iu  dealing  with  the  Turk  or  with  any 
one  else,  to  go  beyond  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  I  object  to  our  nuiking  him  or  anybody 
else  a  victim  to  the  insatiable  maw  of  these 
stage-playing  British  interests.  And  I  think 
we  should  decline  to  bid  during  his  lifetime 
for  this  portion  of  his  clothes.  It  is  not  sound 
doctrine  that  for  our  own  pur|X)ses  we  are 
entitled  to  help  him  downwards  to  his  doom." 
We  shall  have  again  to  refer  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's view  of  the  conditions  which,  if  they 
did  not  necessitate,  completely  justified  the 
Crimean  w.ir,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  had 
no  leanings  towards  Turkey,  nor  did  he  believe 
iu  its  development  into  a  healthy  state.  He 
could  also  sympathize  with  the  deep  and  un- 
alterable feelings  which  made  both  Mr.  Cob- 
den  and  Mr.  Bright  the  conscientious  opj)o- 
nents  of  a  conflict  which  they  believed  to  be  en- 
tirely mischievous.  But  he  could  not  join  them. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  these  two  men 
at  that  time  stood  alone  iu  England.  They 
were  not  in  reality  (;dthough  they  were  com- 
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nioiily  reported  to  be)  identiCed  with  those 
members  of  the  peace  party  among  the  Society 
of  Friends  who  fancied  that  they  might  be  able 
to  beg  a  peace  of  Nicholas  of  Russia,  and  whose 
efforts  did  much  to  make  war  ultimately  more 
certain  by  impressing  the  emperor  with  the 
notion  that  it  was  not  desired  by  the  majority 
of  the  English  jjeople.  When  in  February, 
1S54,  a  deputation  consisting  of  Mr.  Sturge  of 
Birmingham,  Mr.  Charlton  of  Bristol,  and 
Mr.  Pease  of  Darlington,  waited  ou  the  em- 
peror at  St.  Petersburg  to  present  an  address 
expressing  the  sorrow  which  filled  their  hearts 
at .  the  approaching  conflict,  be  was  ready 
enough  to  reply  that  he  also  abhorred  war 
and  was  ready  to  forget  the  past  and  for- 
give Turkey  if  only  she  would  discharge  the 
obligations  imposed  on  her  by  treaties.  Of 
course  it  was  on  the  interpretation  which 
Russia,  as  opposed  to  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  placed  upon  those  obligations  that  the 
war  was  about  to  tui-n,  and  did  turu.  Cobden 
and  Bright  contended  that  the  war  upon 
which  England  had  entered  was  wholly  un- 
necessary, as  one  with  which  she  had  no  busi- 
ness, and  that  even  the  treaty  might  have 
reached  a  stage  of  interpretation  reasonably 
acceptable  if  the  country  had  not  been  mis- 
guided and  had  neither  been  hurried  nor 
drifted  into  hostilities  for  which  there  was  no 
justification  even  on  the  doubtful  grounds  of  a 
probable  future  advantage  either  to  this  coun- 
try or  to  Europe  in  general.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  impossible  to  give  stronger  proof 
of  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their 
opinions  than  by  the  firm  attitude  which  thej' 
maintained.  They  liad  been  the  recognized 
leaders  of  a  great  and  popular  movement,  they 
liad  achieved  a  high  position  and  were  re- 
garded as  the  chiefs  of  a  large  and  influential 
party,  and  Cobden  at  all  events  had  been 
listened  to  with  profound  respect  and  admira- 
tion not  only  among  large  bodies  of  thoughtful 
politicians  in  England,  but  iu  other  countries, 
where,  in  theory  at  least,  his  doctrines  on 
commercial  policy'  had  been  widely  accepted. 
Now  they  saw  the  faces  of  these  former 
friends  and  supporters  averted.  The  jiublic 
meetings  which  had  formerly  been  the  prom])t 
and  effectual  means  by  which  they  moved  the 


ojjinion  and  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
country,  would  no  longer  have  responded  to 
their  summons,  even  if  they  had  ventured  to 
c;ill  them.  Yet  they  stood,  .as  it  were,  side  Ijy 
side,  strong,  dignified,  and  although  they  were 
sorrowful,  not  without  the  hope  that  sustains 
men  wlio  act  ou  a  deep  and  immovable  j)rin- 
ciple,  tliat  the  time  will  at  last  come  when 
that  ]>riuciple  will  be  recognized  and  their 
convictions  and  even  their  denunciations  be 
endorsed  by  the  national  verdict.  Alike  in 
aim,  swayed  by  the  same  poweiful  impulses, 
and  using  much  the  same  arguments,  they 
each  appealed  in  a  different  and  characteristic 
manner.  Cobden  was  calm,  logical,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  philosophical;  Bright  was  logical, 
scarcely  what  would  be  called  philosophical, 
and  certainly  not  always  calm.  He  was  fervid, 
prone  to  the  kind  of  oratorical  intensity  which 
when  dealing  with  an  object  of  aversion  is  ajit 
to  exaggerate  its  hateful  qualities  by  admitting 
no  extenuating  circumstances.  To  him  war, 
or  in  other  words  physical  force  as  an  outcome 
of  moral  force,  was  utterly  repulsive,  or  at  all 
events  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  would 
have  endorsed  any  modern  war  as  being  either 
necessary  or  excusable.  It  would  be  a  curious 
metaphysical  inquiry  how  far  a  man,  reli- 
gious, thoughtful,  humane,  energetic,  and  with 
a  sincere  and  unswerving  love  of  liberty,  could 
demand  the  right  of  opposing  moral  force  and 
of  uttering  strong  pi-otest  and  fierce  denuncia- 
tion against  evil  and  injustice,  and  yet  deny 
that  there  are  conditions  where  the  only  effec- 
tual demonstration  of  moral  opposition  would 
be  physical  antagonism.  We  need  not  enter 
into  so  difficult  a  question.  It  may  suflBce  to  say 
that  Mr.  Bright  has  been  called,  and  not  with- 
out truth  as  regards  his  public  addresses  and 
appeals,  the  most  belhgerent  advocate  of 
peace  that  ever  lived.  It  has  probably  been 
often  said  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing 
that  he  obstinately  held  war  to  be  almost 
always  indefensible  and  unlawful,  as  otherwise 
his  gi-eat  ability  might  have  g.ained  him  an 
influential  position  iu  the  government,  and 
his  pugnacity  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Lord  Palmerston  would  have  left  us  few 
chances  of  maintaining  jieace.  From  their 
point  of  view,  however,  the  arguments  of  both 
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C'oUleu  auJ  Uri^lil  wera  forvibio  iiiij  Uieir 
ivusuiiiu^  cogent,  while  il  U  tu  be  uolcd  tluit 
tla-y  wm-e  oftoii  far-rtMcliiii;^  ami  embi-acoil 
iiKUiY  nilier  iuattt.-1-s  uf  uilviuicvJ  ]><.>litical  sig- 
uidoAuee  which  havu  iiiuee  thiit  ilute  cuiue  to 
tliv  fi'iiiit  uut  uiily  ill  thtKOflii-jtl  but  iii  jintc- 
tio;U  piilitics.  It  need  sciux'ily  be  s;iiJ  that 
CuUIeu  had  been  nu  advooata  of  pcAce  as  a 
iiecessan'  means  of  ivtivuchiueut  and  material 
aud  social  |ii'0jjies3  before  the  tojiic  became 
couci-eted  by  tJie  oiitbivak  of  the  (."rimeaii 
war.  It  was  ivmarkable  that  that  war,  which 
he  thouj;;ht,  aud  justly  thought,  should  empha- 
size ail  these  utteniuces,  was  the  oocjisiou  of 
the  whole  uatiou  becoming  deaf  to  his  repre- 
seut^itious,  aud  eveu  retortiug  upon  him  with 
suspiciou  aud  with  iudiguaut  accusations. 

Cobilen  at  that  time  may  be  s;iid  to  liave 
retired  to  his  new  home  at  Duuford,  uear 
Midhurst,  where  he  spcut  all  his  time  (aud 
he  had  little  leisure)  which  was  uot  occupied 
iu  jKirliameut,  in  atteudiug  meetings,  or  iu 
making  journeys  to  advocate  or  exphiiu  those 
principles  iu  which  he  was  constantly  inter- 
ested. His  business  h.id  not  been  successful  ;ind 
had  therefore  been  closed,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  of  money  subscribed  for  him 
as  a  national  testimouial  having  beeu  deroted 
to  the  payment  of  outsLauding  claims.  The 
house  which  he  had  purchased  with  part  of  the 
remaining  amount  was  no  mansion  nor  was  the 
domain  extensive.  On  one  occasion,  wheu  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  at  Aylesbury  on  the  rela- 
tiousof  landlord  and  tenant,  he  illustrated  some 
j-emark  by  referring  to  his  own  small  projjerty. 
A  man  in  the  crowd  iuterrupted  him  by 
shouting  the  inquiry  how  he  had  got  his  pro- 
perty. The  answer  w;is  unhesitating  and 
simple  enough : — "I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the 
bounty  of  my  countrymen.  It  was  the  scene  of 
my  birth  and  infancy;  it  was  tlie  property  of  my 
ancestors ;  aud  it  is  by  the  munificence  of  my 
countrymen  that  this  small  estate,  which  had 
beeu  alienated  from  my  father  by  necessity,  has 
again  come  iuto  my  hands  and  enabled  me  to 
light  up  afresh  the  hearth  of  my  father,  whei-e 
I  spent  my  own  childhood.  I  s;iy  that  no  war- 
rior-iluke  who  owns  a  vast  domain  by  the  vote 
of  the  imperial  parliament  holds  his  property  by 
a  more  honourable  title  than  I  possess  mine." 


This  was,  of  coui'se,  befoie  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  though  his  refer- 
ence to  the  enormous  rewards  conferred  ou 
llie  gitsat  soldier  may  at  tii-st  seem  som(>whal 
hai^h,  it  was  uot  intended  to  have  a  s|>eci:il 
j>ersonal  application.  In  \bo-2,  after  the  fune- 
ral of  Wellington,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  .Slurge : 
— "  The  death  of  the  duke  would,  one  thinks, 
tend  to  weaken  the  military  party.  But  if 
the  spirit  survive  it  will  tiud  its  chamjiious. 
After  all,  if  the  couutry  will  do  such  work 
;is  A\'ellingtou  w;is  allied  on  to  i>erform,  I 
don't  know  that  it  could  tind  a  more  honest 
instrument.  He  hated  jobs  and  sjjoke  the 
truth  (the  very  op])osite  of  Marlborough), 
and  although  he  grew  rich  iu  the  service  it 
was  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  par- 
liament and  government.  If  he  had  been  told 
to  help  himself  at  the  exchequer  his  modesty 
and  honesty  would  never  have  allowed  him  to 
take  as  much  as  w;is  forced  upon  him.  I  who 
saw  with  what  frenzy  of  admiration  he  was 
welcomed  by  all  cLisses  at  the  Exhibition  can 
never  honestly  admit  that,  in  what  the  legis- 
lature aud  government  had  done  for  him, 
they  had  exceeded  the  wishes  of  the  nation."' 

These  few  words  are  singulai-ly  suggestive, 
aud  naturally  lead  to  a  deeper  consideration 
of  Cobden's  political  views  than  would  be 
occasioned  by  many  a  longer  but  more  sujier- 
ficial  extract  from  his  speeches.  He  also 
seems  to  have  mellowed,  and  his  views  to 
have  become  wider  if  uot  clearer,  amidst  tlie 
rural  pleasures  and  repose  which  he  was  able 
to  enjoy  at  Duuford,  before  he  was  for  a  time 
almost  prostrated  by  a  great  domestic  cala- 
mity— the  sudden  death  of  his  eldest  sou,  aud 
the  painful  condition  to  which  the  shock  of 
that  bereavement  reduced  Mre.  Cobdeu.  It 
is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
read  his  owu  description  of  the  place  which 
he  had  made  his  home  during  the  summer 
mouths,  for  it  shows  not  only  the  gentle 
nature  of  the  man,  but  how  simply  aud  yet 

'  Tlie  reader  who  would  learn  more  fully  the  character 
and  opinions  of  the  etiiiuent  free-tntder  and  ]>eace  advo- 
cate will  best  find  tliem  displayed  in  Mr  John  Morley's 
excellent  work.  The  Life  v/  liicltani  Cvbdtn,  where  the 
biography  of  the  man  is  furnished  no  less  by  selections 
from  his  speeches,  letters,  and  conversation  tlmn  by  the 
careful  comments  uhich  accompany  them. 
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with  what  gemiiiie  gnipliic  force  he  wrute 
even  in  ordinary  correspondence.  It  occui's 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ashworth : — '■  I  have  been 
for  some  weeks  in  one  of  the  most  secluded 
cornei-s  of  Eiighiiid.  Althongli  my  letter  is 
dated  from  the  quiet  little  close  borough  of 
Midhui-st,  the  house  in  which  I  am  living  is 
about  one  and  a  half  mile  distant,  in  the 
neighbouring  rural  jiarish  of  Ilfvshott.  The 
roof  whicli  now  shelters  me  is  the  one  under 
which  I  was  born,  and  the  room  where  I  now 
sleep  is  the  one  in  which  I  first  drew  breath. 
It  is  an  old  farm-house,  which  had  for  many 
years  been  turned  into  labourers'  cottages. 
With  the  aid  of  the  whitewasher  and  car- 
penter we  have  made  a  comfortable,  weather- 
proof retreat  for  summer;  and  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  pleasant  woods  and  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  summit  of  the  South 
Down  Hills,  wliere  we  have  the  finest  air  and 
some  of  the  prettiest  views  in  England.  At 
some  f utuie  day  I  shall  be  delighted  to  initiate 
3'ou  into  rural  life.  A  Sussex  hill-side  village 
will  be  an  interesting  field  for  an  exploring 
excursion  for  you.  We  have  a  population 
under  three  hundred  in  our  parish.  The  acre- 
age is  about  2000,  of  which  one  proprietor. 
Colonel  Wyndhaio,  owns  1200  acres.  He  is  a 
iion-resideut,  as  indeed  are  all  the  other  pro- 
])rietors.  The  clergyman  is  also  non-resident. 
He  lives  at  the  village  of  Sledham,  about 
three  miles  distant,  wliere  he  has  another 
living  and  a  parsonage-house.  He  comes  over 
to  our  parish  to  perform  service  once  on  Sun- 
days alternately  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon. The  church  is  in  a  ruinous  state,  the 
tower  having  fallen  down  many  years  ago. 
The  parson  draws  about  £300  a  year  in  tithes, 
besides  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  of  glebe- 
land.  He  is  a  decent  man  with  a  large 
family,  spoken  well  of  by  everybody,  and  him- 
self admits  the  evils  of  clerical  absenteeism. 
We  have  no  school  and  no  schoolmaster,  un- 
less I  give  that  title  to  a  couple  of  cottages 
where  illiterate  okl  women  collect  a  score  or 
two  of  infants  whib  tlieir  parents  are  in  the 
fields.  Thus  '  our  village '  is  without  resident 
proprietors,  or  clergyman,  or  schoolmaster. 
Add  to  these  disadvantages  that  the  farmers 
are  generally  deficient  of  capital  and  do  not 


employ  so  many  labourers  as  they  might. 
The  rates  have  been  up  to  this  time  about 
six  sliillings  in  the  pound.  We  are  not  under 
the  new  poor-law  but  in  a  Gilbert's  Union, 
and  almost  all  our  expense  is  for  outdoor 
relief.  Here  is  a  picture  which  will  lead  you 
to  expect,  when  you  visit  us,  a  very  ignorant 
and  very  poor  ixipulation.  There  is  no  ])ost- 
office  iu  the  village.  Every  morning  an  old 
man  aged  about  seventy  goes  into  Midhurst 
for  the  letters.  He  charges  a  penny  for  every 
despatch  he  carries,  including  such  miscellane- 
ous articles  as  horse-coUare,  legs  of  mutton, 
empty  sacks,  and  wheel-baiTOws.  His  letter- 
bag  for  the  whole  village  contains  on  an  aver- 
age from  two  to  three  letters  dailj',  including 
newspapers.  The  only  newspapere  which  enter 
tlie  parish  are  two  copies  of  Bell's  Weekly 
Messenger,  a  sound  old  Tory  Protectionist 
much  patronized  by  drowsy  farmei-s.  The 
wages  paid  by  the  farmers  are  very  low,  not 
exceeding  eight  shillings  a  week.  I  am  em- 
ploying an  old  man  nearly  seventy,  and  his  son 
about  twenty-two,  and  his  nephew  about  nine- 
teen, at  digging  and  removing  some  fences. 
I  pay  the  two  former  nine  shillings  a  week 
and  the  last  eight  sliillings,  and  I  am  giviug 
a  shilling  a  week  more  than  anybody  else  is 
paying.  What  surj^rises  me  is  to  observe  liow 
well  the  poor  fellows  work  and  how  long  they 
last.  The  South  Down  air,  in  the  absence  of 
South  Down  mutton,  has  something  to  do 
with  the  healthiness  of  tliese  people,  I  dare 
say.  The  labourere  have  generally  a  garden 
and  an  allotment  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre;  for 
tlie  latter  they  jiay  ?js.  9t/.  a  year  i-ent.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  on  the  border 
of  common  laud,  so  that  fuel  is  cheap.  All 
the  poor  have  a  right  to  cut  turf  on  the  com- 
mon for  their  firing,  which  costs  2«.  Zd.  per 
thousand.  The  labourers  who  live  in  my  cot- 
tages have  pigs  in  their  sties,  but  I  believe  it 
is  not  so  universally.  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  however  badly  off  the  labourers  may  be 
at  present,  their  condition  was  worse  in  the 
time  of  high-priced  corn.  In  1847,  when 
bread  was  double  its  present  price,  the  wages 
of  the  farm  labourers  were  not  raised  more 
than  two  to  three  shillings  a  week.  At  that 
time  a  man  with  a  family  spent  all  that  lie 
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eitrueil  for  bread,  aiul  still  Itiul  uut  t^nuugh  to 
siisuiit  Ilia  householtl.  1  liave  it  both  frulu 
the  laUitii'ri-s  tlifiuselvfs  luitl  the  uiillel^  from 
wliuui  tlit-y  buy  their  tlour  tliat  they  r:iu  6u 
tle«ply  ill  debt  fur  foixl  iluriug  the  liigh  prices 
of  Ibi'  ihiit  tliey  have  soarvely  been  able,  in 
Huiue  cases  up  to  the  pivseut,  to  jiay  oil"  their 
S4.-01V.  The  c/asi  f'eeliii<i  aiuou^  the  ajtriciiltiinil 
laliourers  is  iu  favour  of  a  cJieap  loaf.  They 
dare  uot  say  uiuch  about  it  opeuiy,  but  their 
iusliucts  ai-e  serviiii;  them  in  the  absence  of 
economical  knoxvledj^',  and  they  are  unani- 
mously agr-tinst  Chowler  aud  the  Pi-otectiouists. 
I  caul  hanlly  pi-eteud  that  in  tliis  world's-end 
81Kit  we  call  s;iy  tliat  any  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  demand  for  agricultunJ  hibourers 
by  the  free-trade  jwlicy.  Ours  is  about  tlie 
last  phice  thai  will  feel  its  good  eflfects.  But 
there  is  one  good  sign  that  augurs  well  for 
the  future.  Skilled  hibourers,  such  as  masons, 
joiners,  blacksmiths,  painters,  and  so  on,  are 
iu  very  great  request,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
work  of  that  kind  done  iu  moderate  time.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  in  more  favourable 
situations  an  impulse  has  likewise  been  ini- 
[wrted  to  unskilled  labour.  It  is  certain  that 
during  the  late  harvest-time  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  hands  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Downs  towards  the  sea-coast,  where 
labour  is  iu  more  demand  than  here  under 
the  north  side  of  the  hills.  1  long  to  live  to 
see  an  agricultural  labourer  strike  for  wages !" 

Without  reference  to  the  opinions  expressed 
it  will  be  seen  how  large  a  number  of  import- 
ant topics  is  included  in  this  extract  from  a 
simple  friendly  letter,  and  the  ready  ease  with 
which  each  of  those  topics  is  in  turn  made 
strongly  suggestive.  The  whole  quotation  may 
stand  for  au  example  of  Cobden's  style  and 
manner  of  writing  and  speaking — the  only  dif- 
ference being  tlie  added  strength  of  terse  and 
often  vivid  illustration,  and  earnest  though 
quiet  emphasis  when  he  was  addressing  an 
audience.  But  we  must  look  at  him  for  a 
moment  in  relation  to  the  war. 

Cobden  had  strong  and  mostly  positive 
opinions  on  those  subjects  which  were  agitat- 
ing political  circles.  For  Irish  difficulties  he 
had  but  one  plan,  though  he  confessed  he  did 

not  know  how  it  could  be  enforced.    He  would 
Vol  UL 


Imvv  cut  up  the  hind  into  small  pi-opeilies, 
leaving  no  estates  so  largo  us  to  favour  ab- 
senteeism even  from  the  pitrish.  In  order  to 
l'ix)vide  the  means  of  i-educing  titxatiou  he 
would  have  prujiosed  a  "  j>eople'B  budget,"  an 
outline  of  whidi  he  sketched  iu  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Bright,  and  the  provisions  of  which  were 
doubtless  in  accord  with  the  eflnils  of  the 
Financial  lieform  Association.  "  I  have  been 
thinking  aud  Udking,"  he  said,  "about  con- 
cocting a  national  budget"  to  serve  for  an  ob- 
ject for  liuancial  reformers  to  work  up  to  and 
to  prevent  their  losing  their  time  upon  vague 
generalities.  The  plan  must  be  one  to  unite 
all  classes  and  interests,  aud  to  bring  into  one 
agititiou  the  counties  and  the  towns.  I  pro- 
l>ose  to  reduce  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance 
from  i:i8,500,ai0  to  £10,000,01)0,  and  thus 
save  i,"8,500,0t)0.  Ufion  the  civil  exjienditure 
in  all  its  branches,  including  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting revenue  aud  the  management  of  crown- 
lands,  I  propose  to  save  ^.jOOjOOO.  I  propo.se 
to  lay  a  probate  and  legacy  duty  on  real  pro- 
perty to  affect  both  entailed  and  unentailed 
estjites,  by  which  would  be  got  £1,500,000. 
Here  is  £11,500,000  to  be  used  in  reducing 
and  abolishing  duties,  which  I  propose  to  dis- 
pose of  as  follows : — 

"  Customs. — Tea,  reduce  duty  to  \s.  per  lb.; 
wood  and  timber,  abolish  duties;  butter  aud 
cheese,  abolish  duties. 

'•Upwardsof  100  smaller  articles  of  the  tariff 
to  be  abolished.  (I  would  only  leave  about 
fifteen  articles  in  the  tariff  paying  customs 
duties.) 

"Excise. — Malt,  paper,  soap,  and  hops,  all 
duty  abolished ;  window-tax  aud  advertise- 
ment duty,  all  off. 

"  All  these  clianges  could  be  effected  with 
£11,500,000.  There  are  other  duties  which 
I  should  prefer  to  remove  instead  of  one  or 
two  of  them ;  but  I  have  been  guided  mate- 
rially by  a  desire  to  bring  all  interests  to 
sympathize  with  the  scheme.  Tlius  the  tea 
is  to  catch  the  merchants  and  all  the  old 
women  in  the  country ;  the  wood  and  timber, 
thesliipbuilder;  the  malt  and  hops,  the  farmei-s ; 
])aper  and  soap,  the  Scotch  anti-excise  people; 
the  window-tax,  the  shopocracy  of  London, 

Bath,  &c. ;  the  advertisements,  the  press." 
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it  is  not  to  bo  sujiposeJ  tli:it  CobJeii  li;ul 
auy  strong  expectatious  that  his  [jroposids  to 
open  uegotiatious  with  other  countries  for  the 
reduction  of  ai-niameuts  would  be  accepted. 
He  tirmly  believed  that  the  principles  on  whicb 
he  had  always  opjjosed  w;u'  were  true,  and  he 
doubtless  hoped  that  they  would  one  day  re- 
ceive full  recognition.  He  had  persisted  in 
advocating  free-trade,  and  the  corn-laws  had 
been  repealed,  while  there  was  a  continued 
tendency  to  abolish  or  to  dimiuisk  taxes  on 
articles  of  necessaiy  consumption.  The  same 
result  might  ultimately  be  achieved  with  re- 
gard to  the  mitigation  of  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  burdens  on  the  people  of  England 
and  of  other  countries,  and  it  was  his  duty  not 
to  let  the  subject  rest  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  reviving  it.  When  everybody 
was  talking  about  the  "  Palace  of  Peace,"  and 
the  results  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
Great  International  Exhibition,  he  estimated 
such  probabilities  at  a  lower  value  than  many 
of  those  who  two  years  afterwai-ds  were  among 
the  foremost  advocates  of  war.  What  he 
did  was  to  propose  that  the  foreign  minister 
should  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  op- 
portunity to  open  negotiations  with  France 
for  reducing  the  armed  forces,  and  so  setting 
an  example  to  Europe.  It  was  admitted  that 
it  would  be  a  glorious  consummation  of  the 
great  peace  congress,  and  one  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Lord  Palmerstou  and  the  majority 
of  the  government  and  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  ready  to  endorse  the  sentiment 
wai-mly  enough,  but  to  carry  it  into  practice 
was  quite  another  matter.  The  maxim  that 
the  best  security  for  peace  was  to  be  always 
prepared  for  war  had  been  too  long  accepted 
to  be  easily  relinquished,  although  as  a  matter 
of  fact  England  was  not  prepared  for  the  war 
with  Russia,  and  had  to  adojit  a  foreign  en- 
listment bill  in  order  to  meet  the  sudden  call 
for  men  to  go  to  the  Crimea.  Cobden's  com- 
plete doctrine  condemned  the  recent  subscrip- 
tion to  foreign  loans  for  military  purposes.  He 
had  in  1848  declared  that  if  Lord  Palmei-ston 
had  firmly  pi-otested  against  the  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Hungary  the  czar  would  never 
have  given  his  aid  to  Austria,  and  he  de- 
nounced with  all  his  energy  the  Austrian  and 


Russian  loans,  amounting  respectively  to  seven 
and  live  and  a  half  millions  of  exported  capital 
to  be  lost  in  foreign  ware.  Such  a  course  he 
contended  was  contrary  not  only  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  but  to  the  claims 
of  morality.  What  paradox  could  be  more 
flagrant  than  for  a  citizen  to  lend  money  to  be 
the  means  of  military  preparations  on  the  j)art 
of  a  foreign  power  when  he  knew,  or  ought 
to  have  known,  that  these  very  jireparations 
for  which  he  was  providing  would  in  their 
turn  impose  upon  himself  and  the  other  tax- 
payer of  his  own  country  the  burden  of  coun- 
ter-preparations to  meet  them  ?  What  man 
with  the  most  rudimentary  senseof  public  duty 
could  pretend  that  it  w;is  no  affair  of  his  to 
what  use  his  money  was  put,  so  long  as  his 
interest  was  high  and  his  security  adequate ! 
Austria  with  Russia  liad  been  engaged  in  a 
cniel  and  remorseless  war,  and  then  came 
stretching  forth  her  blood-stained  hand  to 
honest  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen,  asking 
them  to  furnish  the  price  of  that  hateful  de- 
vastation. Not  only  was  such  a  system  a 
waste  of  national  wealth,  an  anticipation  of 
income,  a  destruction  of  capital,  the  imposition 
of  a  heavy  and  profitless  burden  on  future 
generations;  but  it  was  a  direct  connivance  at 
acts  and  a  policy  which  the  very  men  who 
were  thus  asked  to  lend  their  money  to  sup- 
port it,  professed  to  dislike  and  condemn,  and 
had  good  reason  for  disliking  and  condemning. 
The  system  of  foreign  loans  for  wai-hke  pur- 
poses by  which  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  France  were  invited  to  pay  for  the  aims, 
clothing,  and  food  of  the  belligerents  was  a 
system  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  horrors  of 
war.  Those  who  lent  money  for  such  purposes 
were  destitute  of  any  of  those  excuses  by 
which  men  justify  a  resort  to  the  sword. 
They  could  not  plead  patriotism,  self-defence, 
or  even  anger,  or  the  lust  of  military  glory. 
They  sat  down  coolly  to  calculate  the  chances 
to  themselves  of  profit  or  loss  in  a  game  in 
which  the  lives  of  human  beings  were  at  stake. 
They  had  not  even  the  savage  and  brutal  gra- 
tification which  the  old  pagans  had,  after  they 
had  paid  for  a  seat  in  the  amphitheatre,  of 
witnessing  the  bloody  combats  of  gladiatoi-s  in 
the  circus. 
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Such  eiu]jli»tio  ileolnratioua  wei-*  not  likely 
to  be  iKilatalilo  to  i-ity  i-npitalists,  nor  to  tliose 
who  coulJ  ni't  or  wuuKI  not  go  ileejily  cuoiij{li 
into  the  qtiv^iUun  to  |>revent  their  iuking  why, 
if  money  \taa  n  commodity,  they  might  not 
trade  with  it  without  :uikiiii;  tlie  jiur|K>se  for 
which  it  Wiis  to  W  useil,  looking  I'uly  to  the 
mercantile  value  to  be  placed  upon  it.  This 
question,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  really  touch  | 
Oobden's  position,  since  he  could  have  replied 
by  denying  the  mond  right  so  to  deal  with 
any  commotlily  wlialever;  but  there  was  a  far 
dilTerent  question  which  men  who  agreed  with 
many  of  his  |iolitic;d  and  most  of  his  moral 
principles  had  to  ask.  What  were  the  cir- 
cumstances wliich  jnstitied  interposition  iu 
foreign  affaire,  and  what  were  the  gi-ouuds  for 
refusing  material  ai<l  in  money  or  iu  arms  for 
the  sup|)ort  of  a  just  cause  )  Both  Cobden 
and  Bright  would  have  answered  this  question 
by  referring  to  those  wars  in  which  we  had  in- 
terposed for  the  alleged  purixise  of  preventing 
the  tyranny  of  a  stronger  over  a  weaker  jjower, 
and  by  showing  that  iu  such  cases  prompt  and 
decided  expression  of  o]>inion  would  have  pre- 
vented hostilities  which  mostlj-  arose  from  the 
neglect  of  such  an  arrangement  of  just  interests 
as  could  be  effected  by  wise  and  truly  moral 
arbitration.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  sup- 
(Kkiing  the  grounds  of  interference  had  been 
the  same,  the  difference  between  Cobden's  and 
Palmerston's  policy  was  that  one  would  have 
been  a  serious  and  emphatic  appeal  to  moral 
obligations,  and  the  other  a  strong  representa- 
tion of  the  demands  of  international  law  with 
a  threat  of  punishment  for  the  breach  of  it. 
One  represented  the  serious  remonstrances  of 
the  onlooker  ready  to  arbitrate ;  the  other  the 
sharp  protest  of  the  jxiliceman  with  his  hand 
on  a  truncheon. 

Of  course  the  inevitable  inquiry  was  how 
would  a  ruler  like  the  czar  receive  a  moral 
remonstr.ince  unaccompanied  by  the  implied 
threat,  that  in  case  of  refusal  it  might  be 
followed  by  a  resort  to  compulsion  ?  Cobden 
himself  gave  some  colour  to  this  question  by 
representing  that  had  the  proper  steps  been 
taken  at  fii^t  Eussia  would  have  receded, 
because  she  would  not  have  dared  to  provoke 
hostilities.   "I  look  back  with  regret,"  he  said 


iu  1S5A,  "to  the  vot«  which  changed  l>jid 
Derby's  government  I  regret  the  result  of 
that  motion,  for  it  has  cost  the  country  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  treiisujv,  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousiUid  good  lives."  This  was  a 
strong  declaration,  but  it  hxs  since  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  lai'ge  number  of  thoughtful  men 
who  never  acknowledged  that  the  result*  of 
the  tVimean  canqjaign  were  other  than  extra- 
vagantly purcluised.  Cobden,  liowever,  was 
not  of  course  opix)8ed  to  a  protective  force, 
or  as  he  sjiid  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Fitzmayer, 
•'  to  the  maintenance  of  a  disciplined  force  to 
serve  as  a  nucleus  in  case  of  war,  around  which 
the  peojile  might  rally  to  defend  their  country. 
But  there  is,"  he  continued,  "  hardly  a  case  to 
be  imagiiKHl  or  assumed  in  which  I  would  con- 
sent to  sojjd  out  a  body  of  land  forces  to  tight 
the  battles  of  the  Continent;  and  last  of  all 
would  I  agree  to  send  such  an  expedition  to 
the  shores  of  Russia." 

Colxlen,  although  he  advocated  peace,  had 
a  very  shrewd  notion  of  the  way  in  which 
we  might  have  commenced  war.  He  was 
quite  opposed  to  Palmerston's  opinion  that 
60,000  French  and  English  troo])s  would,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  navy,  take  Sebastojwl 
in  six  weeks,  and  he  also  stated,  even  if  the 
fortress  were  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  it 
would  neither  give  a  disastrous  blow  to  Rus- 
sia nor  prevent  future  attacks  uijon  Turkey. 
He  said  truly  enough  that  we  knew  nothing 
about  the  real  strength  or  strategicrd  import- 
ance of  Sebastopol,  and  added  that  he  thought 
he  could  have  obtained  full  information  on 
the  subject  at  an  eailier  period  of  the  war  for 
the  cost  of  a  few  thousand  jwunds.  If  we 
were  to  defend  Turkey  against  Russia  it  should 
be  by  the  use  of  the  navy  and  not  by  sending 
a  land  force  to  the  Crimex  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  he  was  not  only  opjwsed  to 
Lord  Palnierston  and  those  who  supported 
his  policy  in  believing  that  these  hostilities 
might  have  been  prevented,  but  in  the  opinion 
that  they  had  been  misconducted.  This  kind 
of  opposition  was  irritating  enough  no  doubt, 
and  prokibly  Palmerston  felt  it  to  be  so. 
At  any  rate  it  seems  to  luive  given  occasion 
for  an  exhibition  of  that  "patrician  bullying 
from  the  treasury  bench"  to  which  Disraeli 
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ouce  iJludfJ  wilh  telliug  sarcasm.  Cobileu 
(luring  a  debate  liad  said  that  under  certain 
coudition.s  he  would  fight,  or  if  he  could  not 
tight  would  work  for  the  wounded  in  the 
hospitals.  "  Well,"  Avas  Paliuerstnu's  retoi-t, 
'■  there  are  luauy  jjeople  in  this  country  who 
think  that  the  party  to  which  he  belongs 
sliould  go  immediately  into  a  hospital  of  a 
ditferent  kind,  and  which  I  shall  not  men- 
tion." 

This  was  no  uncommon  manner  of  treating 
the  representations  of  Cobden  among  the  war 
party  outside  the  House  of  Commons.  During 
the  whole  of  the  time  during  which  the  war 
was  prosecuted  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was 
afterwards  followed  bj'  a  demand  for  searching 
inquiry,  he  w;ui  spoken  of  with  derision  or 
dislike  even  among  people  who  had  once 
regarded  him  as  their  political  leader.  The 
uewspapere  were  filled  with  abuse  of  "  Cobden, 
Bright,  &  Co.,"asPaImerston  once  designated 
them  in  a  letter,  and  Mr.  Bright  was  burned 
iu  eiBg}'.  At  the  best  they  were  regarded  as 
doctrinaires  or  fanatics.  Neither  of  these  men 
swerved  from  their  first  assertions,  however. 
Cobden  held  precisely  the  same  opinions  when, 
four  yeai'S  later,  Lord  Palmerston  invited  him 
to  become  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  His  views 
on  public  questions  had  undergone  little  or  no 
change.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Bright  had  leai-ned 
that  though  to  offer  what  they  deemed  to  be 
explanations,  appeals,  or  exhortations  during 
the  time  when  the  nation  was  urging  or  was 
urged  iu  the  direction  of  war  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  good  results,  such  endeavoui-s  were 
useless  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  conflict.  It 
increased  their  hatred  of  war  to  believe  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  making  men  reckless  of 
such  appeals.  "It  is  no  use  to  argue,  said  Cob- 
den, when  speaking  some  yeai-s  afterwards 
of  the  war  iu  America,  "  It  is  no  use  to  ai'gue 
as  to  what  is  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  no  use 
whatever  to  advise  the  disputants.  From  the 
iQoment  the  first  shot  is  fired  or  the  first  blow 
is  struck  in  a  dispute,  then  farewell  to  all  rea- 
son and  argument;  you  might  as  well  reason 
with  mad  dogs  as  with  men  when  they  have 
begun  to  spiU  each  other's  blood  in  mortal 
combat.  I  was  so  convinced  of  the  fact  during 
the  Crimean  wai-,  I  was  so  convinced  of  the 


utter  uselessness  of  raising  one's  voice  in  oppo- 
sition to  war  when  it  has  once  begun,  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  so  long  as  I  was  in 
political  life,  should  a  war  again  break  out 
between  England  and  a  great  power,  I  woidd 
never  open  my  mouth  upon  the  subject  from 
the  time  the  first  gim  was  firetl  until  the 
peace  was  made." 

But  by  the  time  of  the  American  war  the 
principles  which  both  Cobden  and  Bright  had 
enunciated  were  much  better  undeistood.  The 
peace  party  failed  to  make  the  Crimean  in- 
vasion serve  as  an  immediate  illustration  of 
their  policy,  but  it  is  bj'  no  means  certain  that 
it  did  not  assume  to  many  minds  the  force  of 
an  example  of  the  value  of  their  jjrinciples. 
At  any  rate  there  began  the  development  of 
a  feeling  that  ai-med  intervention,  and  even 
the  threat  of  it,  should  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  the  foremost  British  influence  in  relation  to 
European  quarrels  and  supposed  "British 
interests." 

The  mention  of  "British  interests"  may 
well  give  us  occasion  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  subject  of  the  origin  and  reasons  of  the 
Crimean  war.  His  words  are  perhaps  even 
more  worthy  of  attention  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  written  in  1878,  twenty-four  yeai-s 
after  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  They 
occur  in  a  review  of  that  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Theodore 
Martin,  already  quoted  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Gladstone  says  it  would  be  curious  to 
ascertain  the  precise  date  at  which  the  idea 
was  first  broached  that  British  interests  re- 
quired the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, and  states  his  belief  that  it  is  later  than 
1828,  when  we  were  engaged  in  a  policy  of 
coercion  against  Turkey,  out  of  which,  just 
before,  had  grown  the  battle  of  Navai'ino.  In 
that  debate  Lord  Holland  delivered  a  speech 
which  appeared  to  show  that  we  had  ancient 
alliances  with  Russia,  that  we  had  no  treaty 
at  aJl  with  Turkey  before  1799,  that  the  treaty 
concluded  was  only  for  seven  yeai-s,  that  it 
was  simply  part  and  parcel  of  our  military 
measures  against  France,  and  that  it  began 
with  these  words : — "  His  Britannic  majesty, 
connected  already  with  his  majesty  the  Em- 
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peror  of  liussiii  by  tlie  tii-s  of  the  Btrictcst 
liiliauoe,  aocedes  li_v  tlii'  |nvseiit  tifaty  to  tho 
Jfft'iisivi-  ulliaiiee  whicli  liiis  just  bcou  coii- 
c-liiJeil  b«lwevu  his  iiiajt'Sly  tliu  Ottoiuau  em- 
peror and  the  EuijH'nir  of  itussiiL"  The  doc- 
trine of  iijilioliliii';  tlie  Itttouiaii  Eui|iii-e  for 
the  sake  of  liriti.sh  iiiteivsts  w:ts  far  fitjiu 
being  geuendly  recognized  by  stateKiueu  of 
the  last  geuei-ition,  and  Mr.  Ghtdstone  dis- 
tinctly Siiys:— "It  may  be  boldly  alKrmeil 
that  it  WJiS  not  the  avowed  docU-ine  of  the 
British  government  in  the  i>rocee<.lings  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  Crimean  war."  He 
believes  the  idea  "may  pivbaMy  be  traced  in 
the  |)olioy  of  1S40  and  the  armed  assistance 
lent  to  the  decrepit  empii-e  agitinst  its  Egyp- 
tian vassid,"  and  that  it  "grew  with  rapidity, 
fostered  by  the  rather  womanish  suspicions 
and  alarms  on  behalf  of  India  of  which  Bussia 
gradually  became  the  object."  It  h;is,  lie  says, 
"grown  with  gi-eater  rapidity  since  the  Cri- 
mean war  in  projwrtion  to  the  increased  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  country,  which  has  almost 
le;irued  to  i-egard  political  alarm  as  standing 
in  the  tirst  cla-ss  of  its  luxuries — those,  namely, 
which  are  daily  and  indispensable."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone puts  the  case  distinctly  enough;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  necessity  for 
actual  hostilities,  it  is  a  vindication  of  the 
position  assumed  by  England.  At  the  outset 
the  quarrel  was  one  between  Russia  and 
France  iu  regard  to  ecclesiastical  privileges  at 
the  holy  j)laces.  England  was  but  an  amicus 
curice,  and  in  that  capacity  she  thought  Russia 
in  the  right.  As,  however,  communications 
went  on  the  czar  unfortunately  committed  his 
case  to  a  si)ecial  envoy.  Prince  MenschikofT, 
whose  demands  upon  the  Porte  appeared  to 
the  British  government  to  render  liarmony  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  if  they  should  be  ac- 
cepted, thenceforth  impossible.  In  the  further 
stages  of  the  corresjiondence,  which  had  thus 
shifted  its  ground,  we  found  ourselves  iu  com- 
pany with  France,  and  not  with  France  only 
but  with  Europe.  At  one  particular  point  it 
must  in  fairness  be  allowed  tliat  Russia,  with 
her  single  i-ai)ier,  had  all  her  antagonists  at  a 
disadvantage.  They  had  collectively  accepted, 
and  they  proposed  to  her  a  note  known  as  the 
Vienna  Note,  which  she  also  accepted;  and 


they  after\vai\l  receded  from  it  U|>on  objec- 
tion being  taken  by  Turkey.  Russia,  liow- 
evt-r,  coveivd  the  miscarriage  of  her  o|jjM>nents 
by  sustjiining  the  Turkish  interpretation  of 
tlie  woi-da,  and  thus  slielteivd  their  retreat 
fmm  the  support  of  the  document  they  them- 
selves had  framed.  Rut  it  w:ts  not  U]Hin  tliis 
miscarriage  that  the  dispute  came  to  a  final 
issue.  The  broken  threads  of  the  negotiation 
were  pieced  together,  and  about  the  time  when 
the  yeaj"  expired  a  new  instrument  of  a  mode- 
rate and  conciliatory  character  was  framed  at 
Constantinople  and  approved  by  the  cabinets 
of  the  live  iK)wei-s  still  in  unbroken  union.  It 
was  the  rejection  of  this  plan  by  the  Emjieror 
Nicholas,  when  it  was  presented  to  him  in 
Jauuaiy,  1854,  and  not  his  refus;d  of  Turkish 
amendments  of  the  ^'ienna  Note,  that  brought 
about  the  wai-  in  the  following  March.  This, 
Mr.  Gladstone  affirms,  vindicates  the  British 
policy  against  the  accusation  of  selfishness. 
As  against  the  charge  of  Quixoti-y  he  says: — 
"  If  it  is  wholly  unwise  and  unwarrantable 
for  one  power  to  constitute  itself  the  judge 
and  the  avenger  of  European  law,  is  it  wholly 
wise  and  reasonable  for  two?  So  fai-  as  a. 
question  of  this  kind  can  be  answered  in  the 
abstract,  undoubtedly  it  is  not.  It  is  a  prece- 
dent by  no  means  free  from  danger :  a  couple 
of  states  cannot  claim  for  themselves  European 
authority.  But  this  was  not  the  enterprise  on 
which  France  and  England  advisetily  set  out. 
They  began  their  work  say  from  the  time  of 
the  MenschikofT  mission  in  close  association 
with  Austria  and  with  Prussia ;  and  the  four 
together  were  the  only  powei-s  who,  by  estab- 
lished usage,  could  represent  the  concert  of 
Europe  in  a  case  where  the  fifth,  an  only 
remaining  power  of  the  firet  order,  w;is  itself 
the  panel  in  the  dock.  They  pursued  their 
work  in  harmony  through  the  whole  of  the 
ye;u'  18u3.  With  March,  1854,  came  the  crisis. 
Austria  urged  the  two  leading  states,  England 
and  France,  to  send  iu  their  7iUimatU7n  to  Rus- 
sia, and  promised  it  her  decided  support.  She 
redeemed  the  pledge,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  strong  verbal  advocacy.  Without  follow- 
ing out  the  subsequent  detail  of  her  proceetl- 
ings,  she  rendered  thereafter  to  the  allies 
but  equivocal  and  uncertain  service;  without. 
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however,  tlisavowing  tlieir  policy  either  in  act 
or  woril.  It  was  Prussia  which,  at  the  critical 
moment,  to  speak  iu  homely'  hiiiguagc,  bolted ; 
the  very  policy  which  she  had  recoinmeudcd, 
she  declined  unconditionally  to  sustain,  from 
tlie  fii-st  moment  when  it  began  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  solid  and  stern  reality.  In  fact, 
she  broke  up  the  European  concert,  by  which  it 
was  that  France  and  England  had  hoped,  and 
had  had  a  right  to  hope,  to  put  down  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  czar,  and  to  repel  his  attack 
upon  the  jjublic  law  of  Europe.  The  question 
that  these  allies  had  now  to  determine  was 
whether,  armed  as  they  had  been  all  along 
with  the  panoply  of  moral  authoritj',  they 
would,  upon  this  unfortunate  and  discredit- 
able desertion,  allow  all  their  demands,  their 
reasonings,  their  professions,  to  melt  into  thin 
air.  .  .  .  "Would  such  a  retreat  by  two 
such  powers  have  been  for  the  permanent  ad- 
vantage of  European  honour,  or  legality,  or 
peace  ? " 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  occurrences  of 
which  both  pai-liamentary  proceedings  and 
expressions  of  public  opinion  were  indications, 
and  we  shall  have  to  look  back  a  little  in  order 
to  measure  the  progress  of  events.  Probably 
the  departure  of  our  fleet  for  the  Baltic  was 
in  the  public  eye  the  most  significant  of  the 
preparations  for  an  ai'duous  struggle,  and  at 
the  time  it  was  made  much  of,  although  it 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  of  little  practical 
importance  so  far  as  naval  operations  were 
concerned.  There  had  already  been  a  grand 
naval  review  at  Spithead.  The  Grenadier 
and  the  Coldstream  Guards  had  been  cheered 
by  an  enthusiastic  concourse  as  they  departed 
from  Waterloo  Station  for  Southampton,  the 
Fusiliers  had  marched  from  Wellington  Bar- 
racks, and  as  they  passed  had  been  cheered 
by  the  queen  and  the  royal  family  from  a 
balcony  at  Buckingham  Palace.  On  the  11th 
of  March  (1854)  the  Baltic  fleet,  under  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Napier,  had  left  Spit- 
head,  having  been  visited  by  her  majesty 
and  (so  to  speak)  led  out  to  sea  by  the 
royal  yacht,  which  kept  its  place  at  the  head 
for  some  distance  and  then  stopped  till  the 
great  armada  had  swept  by. 


The  sailing  of  the  Baltic  fleet  had  been 
heralded  by  a  banquet  given  to  its  commander 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  the  Reform 
Club ;  Lord  Palmerston  jjre.sided  and  made 
an  after-dinner  speech,  which  has  since  been 
characterized  as  the  kind  of  oration  in  which 
a  jocular  elderly  gentleman  would  propose  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  at  a  wedding-breakfa-st. 
This  is  not  an  exact  description  of  it;  but  it 
was  not  in  the  best  of  taste,  considering  that 
the  occasion  was  one  which  was  sufficiently 
serious  to  make  grave  statesmen  anxious,  and 
it  came  to  be  singularly  out  of  tune  with  the 
results  of  Napier's  expedition,  about  which 
the  gallant  admiral  had  six  months  afterwards 
a  bitter  dispute  with  Sir  James  Graham,  who, 
as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  called  his  judg- 
ment and  energy  in  question.  The  immediate 
result  of  Lord  Palmerston's  vivacity  was  a 
gi'ave  remonstrance  b}'  Mi\  Bright  iu  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  give  a  passage  or  two  of  what  the  home 
secretary  really  did  say,  or  at  all  events  of  the 
portion  which  displeased  others  who  were 
perhaps  neither  so  earnest  nor  so  serious  a.s 
Mr.  Bright.  As  an  after-dinner  speech  it  was 
doubtless  amusing  enough,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  perhaps  not  altogether  inexcusable 
in  resenting  any  public  comment  upon  such  a 
matter  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  his 
retort  on  Mr.  Bright  was  even  in  woree  form 
than  the  speech  itself. 

"  There  was,"  said  his  lordship  when  he  rose 
to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  a  very 
remarkable  entertainer  of  dinner  company 
called  Sir  B.  Preston,  who  lived  in  the  city, 
and  who,  when  he  gave  dinnei-s  at  Greenwich, 
after  gorging  his  guests  with  turtle,  used  to 
turn  round  to  the  waitera  and  say,  'Now  bring 
dinner.'  Gentlemen,  we  have  had  the  toasts 
which  correspond  with  the  turtle,  and  now 
let's  go  to  dinner.  Now  let  us  drink  the  toast 
which  belongs  to  the  I'eal  occasion  of  our  as- 
sembling here.  I  give  you  'The  health  of  my 
gallant  friend  Sir  Charles  Napier,'  who  sits 
beside  me.  If,  gentlemen,  I  were  addressing 
a  Hampshire  audience  consisting  of  country 
gentlemen  residing  in  that  county,  to  which  my 
gallant  friend  and  myself  belong,  I  should  in- 
troduce him  to  your  notice  as  an  eminent  agri- 
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ciilturbt.  Ii  luu  Uh'u  uiy  good  fortune,  when 
euji>yiu*;  liU  ho8|iiti(lity  at  Mvix-hii>U>uu  Halt, 
to  ivot*ive  most  Vitlii^iblf  iiist motions  fixmi  liim 
while  walking  over  his  farm  alnnit  sUUl-feed- 
iug,growiii!;turui|>s,\vire-fenciitg,unJer-draiii- 
ing,  luul  the  like.  My  g:tllaut  friend  is  a 
mat4.-h  for  everythini:.  iunl  wiiatever  he  turns 
his  haiiJ  to  he  generally  succeeds  iu  it.  How- 
ever, gentlemen,  he  now,  like  Ciuoinuatus, 
leaves  his  )<loiigh,  put^i  on  his  armour,  and  is 
]>re|>.ii-e<l  to  do  that  gixid  servii-e  to  his  country 
which  he  will  ;d\vays  [lerform  whenever  an 
opportunity  is  attorded  to  him. 

"  I  )vtss  o»"er  those  earlier  eNploits  of  his 
younger  ilays  which  ."u-e  well  known  to  the 
members  of  his  profession ;  but  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  exploits  of  his  life  is  that 
which  he  |>erformetl  in  the  same  cause  of 
liberty  and  justice  in  which  he  is  now  about 
to  be  engaged.  In  the  year  1833,  when  gal- 
huitly  volunteering  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
(^>neen  of  Porfugid  against  the  encroachments 
and  the  usur|Mtiousof  Don  Miguel — to  defend 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  against  arbi- 
trary power — he  took  command  of  a  modest 
rteet  of  frigates  and  corvettes,  and  at  the  head 
of  that  little  squadron  he  captured  a  squadron 
far  sujierior  in  force,  including  two  line-of- 
battle  shi|>s,  one  of  which  uiy  gallant  friend 
was  the  firet  to  board.  But  on  that  occasion 
my  gallant  friend  exhibited  a  characteristic 
trait.  When  he  had  scrambled  on  the  deck  of 
this  greiit  line-of-battlc  ship,  and  was  clearing 
the  deck  of  those  who  had  jKissession  of  it,  a 
Portuguese  officer  ran  at  him  full  d.art  witli 
his  dniwn  swoixl  to  run  him  through.  My 
gallant  friend  quietly  parried  the  thrust,  and, 
not  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  deal  in  any 
other  way  with  his  Portuguese  assailant, 
merely  g;ive  him  a  heai-ty  kick  and  sent  him 
down  the  hatchway.  Well,  gentlemen,  that 
victory  was  a  great  event.  I  don't  mean  the 
victory  over  the  officer  who  went  down ;  but 
the  victory  over  the  fleet,  which  my  gallant 
friend  took  into  port;  for  that  victory  decided 
a  great  cause  then  pending.  It  decided  the 
liberties  of  Portugal ;  it  decided  the  question 
Itetween  constitutional  .and  arbitrary  power — 
a  contest  which  began  in  Portugal,  and  which 
went  on  afterwards  in  Spain,  when  my  gallant 


friend  Sir  IK?  Lacy  Kvaus  lent  his  jKiwerful 
aid  iu  the  same  cause,  and  with  the  siuue  suc- 
ivss.  My  gallant  friend  Sir  t'harlcs  Napier, 
however,  got  the  lii-st  turn  of  fortune,  and  it 
was  ununly  owing  to  that  victory  of  his  that 
the  t^tueeu  of  Portugal  afterwaixis  occupied  the 
thixine  to  which  she  was  rightfully  entitled, 
and  the  Portuguese  nation  obtiiined  that  con- 
stitution which  they  have  ever  since  enjoyed. 
A  noble  frienil  of  mine,  now  no  more,  wliose 
I0S.S  1  greatly  lament,  for  he  wa.s  equally  dis- 
tinguished its  a  man,  as  a  soldier,  luid  as  a 
diplomatist,  the  late  Ix)i-d  William  Russell — 
an  honour  to  his  country  as  to  his  family — 
told  me  that  one  day  he  heard  that  my  giUlant 
friend  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fortress  of  Valenz:^,  a  Por- 
tuguese fortress  some  considerable  distance 
from  the  squadron  which  he  commanded. 
Lord  AV.  Eussell  and  Colonel  Hare  went  to 
see  my  gallant  friend,  and  Lord  W.  liussell 
told  me  that  they  met  a  m.an  dressed  in  a  very 
easy  way,  followed  by  a  fellow  with  two  mus- 
kets on  his  shoulders.  They  took  him  at  tii-st 
for  Robinson  Crusoe;  but  who  should  these 
men  prove  to  be  but  the  gallant  admii-al  on 
my  right,  and  a  marine  behind  him.  '  Well, 
Napier,'  said  Lord  W.  Russell,  '  what  are  you 
doing  here  ?'  'Why,'  said  my  gallant  friend, 
'I  am  waiting  to  t.ake  Valenza.'  'But,'  said 
Lord  William,  'Valenza  is  a  fortified  town, 
and  you  must  know  that  we  soldiers  under- 
stan<l  how  fortified  towns  are  taken.  You 
must  open  trenches  ;  you  must  make  aji- 
proaches;  you  must  establish  a  battery  in 
bread) ;  and  all  this  takes  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  must  be  done  according  to  rule.'  'Oh,' 
said  my  gallant  friend,  '  I  have  no  time  for  all 
that.  I  have  got  some  of  my  blue  jackets  up 
here  and  a  few  of  my  ship's  guns,  and  I  mean 
to  take  the  town  with  a  letter;'  and  so  he  did. 
He  sent  the  governor  a  letter  to  tell  him  he 
had  much  better  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
governor  wxs  a  very  sensible  man ;  and  so 
suiTender  he  did.  So  the  trenches  and  the 
approaches,  the  battery,  breach,  and  all  that, 
were  saved,  and  the  town  of  V;denz;>  wa-s 
handeil  over  to  the  Queen  of  Pt^rtugal.  Well, 
the  next  great  occasion  in  which  my  gallant 
friend  took  a  prominent   and  distinguished 
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piirt — a  part  for  which  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  personally  in  my  official  capacity,  and  the 
{jovenimeut  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
belong,  felt  deeply  indebted  and  obliged  to 
him — was  the  occasion  of  the  war  in  Syria. 
There  my  gallant  friend  distinguished  himself 
as  usual  at  sea  and  on  shore.  All  was  one  to 
him,  wherever  an  enemy  was  to  be  found;  and 
I  feel  sure  that  when  the  enemy  was  found 
the  enemy  wished  to  Heaven  he  had  not  been 
found.  "Well,  my  gallant  friend  landed  with 
his  marines,  headed  a  Turkish  detachment, 
defeated  the  Egyjitiau  troops,  gained  a  very 
important  victory,  stoi-med  the  town  of  Sidon, 
captured  three  or  four  thousand  Egyptian 
prisonei-s,  and  afterwards  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  important 
fortress  of  Acre.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
government  to  which  I  belonged  in  sending 
those  instructions  which  led  to  the  attack 
upon  Acre  were  very  much  guided  by  the 
opinions  which  we  had  received  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  that  achievement  in  letters  from 
my  gallant  friend." 

Whether  the  etfects  of  the  banquet  still 
remained  in  a  touch  of  gout  which  made  him 
unusually  irritable,  or  whether  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
monstrous  proceeding  to  attack  him  for  words 
uttered  at  "the  social  board,''  and  perhaps 
intended  to  infuse  spii'it  and  cheerfulness  into 
an  otherwise  dull  assembly,  cannot  be  easily 
determined ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  resented  with  quite  unwonted  bitter- 
ness the  reference  made  to  the  tone  and  temper 
of  his  remarks  at  the  Napier  banquet.  Mr. 
Bright's  expressions  were  certainly  strong;  he 
had,  he  said,  read  the  proceedings  with  pain 
and  humUiation,  the  reckless  levity  displayed 
being  in  his  opinion  discreditable  to  the  grave 
and  responsible  statesmen  of  a  civilized  and 
Christian  nation.  Palmerston  rose  to  reply, 
and  commenced  in  his  jaunty  manner,  "Sir,  the 
honourable  and  reverend  gentleman" — upon 
which  Cabden  stood  up  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  speaker  to  the  phrase  as  flippant,  un- 
deserved, and  not  justified  by  the  rules  of  the 
liouse.  "  I  will  not  quarrel  about  the  words," 
retorted  Palmereton  ;  "  but  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  advert  to  the 
circumstance  of  my  being  chairman  at  the 


dinner  to  wliich  allusion  has  been  made,  and 
as  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  my  conduct  on  that  ocKusion,  I 
deem  it  right  to  inform  the  honourable  gentle- 
man that  any  ojnniou  he  may  entertiiin  either 
of  me  personally  or  of  my  conduct  private  or 
political  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference."  This  was  received  with  some 
laughter  and  a  good  deal  of  cheering,  and 
I  Palmei-ston  continued,  "  I  am  further  con- 
vinced that  the  opinion  of  this  country  with 
regard  to  me  and  to  my  conduct  will  in  no 
way  be  influenced  by  anything  that  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  may  say;  I  therefore  treat 
the  censure  of  the  honourable  gentleman  with 
the  most  perfect  indiflference  and  contempt." 
Tlie  laughter  and  cheering  weie  repeated  at 
this ;  but  they  were  mingled  with  cries  of  re- 
monstrance. "  Is  that  parliamentary  or  not !" 
said  the  veteran  gladiator.  "  If  it  is  not  I  do 
not  insist  on  the  expression." 

Surely  theie  must  have  been  a  kind  of  an- 
swering note  of  defiance  or  of  pugnacity  be- 
tween Lord  Palmereton  and  Mr.  Bright,  and 
this,  the  first  unmodified  expression  of  it,  came 
from  the  elder  antagonist.  But  Palmerston 
could  scarcely  have  felt  either  the  contempt 
or  the  indifference  of  which  he  almost  boast- 
fully protested.  The  opinions  enforced  by  an 
orator  of  Mr.  Bright's  power, — by  the  success- 
ful advocate  of  free-trade, — would  not  always 
fall  on  the  ears  of  a  community  dull  with  the 
roar  of  war;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
though  they  may  not  have  affected  the  public 
estimate  with  regard  to  Lord  Palmerston  per- 
sonally, they  had  much  to  do  with  the  change 
which  came  over  English  policy  after  Pahner- 
ston's  death  and  with  the  impossibility  of 
repeating  a  personal  influence  such  as  Pal- 
merston's,  even  had  there  been  another  states- 
man possessing  his  peculiar  abilities  and  quali- 
fications. But  what  were  Mr.  Bright's  opi- 
nions? The  coimtry  was  not  altogether  a 
stranger  to  them,  and  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  they  were  not,  could  not  be,  con- 
temptible. Many  of  his  declarat  ions  may  ha  ve 
been  founded  on  an  erroneous  impression  of 
the  facts  of  the  case;  his  conclusions  may  have 
been  drawn  from  imperfect  information  of 
diplomatic  movements,  exact  knowledge  of 
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which  eoiiKl  scaiTely  be  olitaiii<Hl  outside  Uio 
Citbiiiet ;  li<<  luny  eutii'«ly  have  niistakcii  tlie 
cnusI^s  uiul  tli<-  rlaiiiis  by  which  the  attitude 
of  Kli^htiul  had  been  lU-tfi'Uiilied;  but  at  leiut 
he  had  something  to  say  worth  listvuiiij;  to, 
and  lueu  had  listeueil  already.  Fiu°  beyoiiil 
thi«  laeetiujj  of  tlie  Peace  Society,  at  wliose 
coiifeiviice  in  Edinburgh  he  had  !i|Hiken  in 
tXtober  in  tlie  previous  year,  many  of  liis 
woixls  on  the  then  iuipendiugsti-ujn:;le  had  been 
effectual  in  aivusini;  serious  Attention  to  what 
war  ivally  uieaut  for  the  jieople  of  a  country. 
Perha|)s  nobody  could  venture  to  contradict 
that  |Mrtiou  of  his  dechtnttions ;  but  his 
ivpresent;»tions  of  the  ivasons  for  which  wai-s 
were  undertaken,  and  the  princijile  on  which 
they  were  mniutaiued,  at  once  challenged  de- 
nial, and  were  of  course  utterly  repudiated  by 
his  opponents. 

"  What  is  it,"  he  asked, "  that  we  really  want 
here  (  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  maiuten- 
auye  of  great  arniaiiients  in  times  of  peace;  we 
wish  to  protest  ag-ainst  the  spirit  which  is  not 
only  willing  for  war  but  eager  for  war;  and  we 
wish  to  prot«?st,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which 
we  are  cap;ible,  against  the  mischievous  policy 
pursued  so  long  by  this  country,  of  interfering 
w^ith  the  internal  atl'airs  of  other  countries, 
and  thereby  leading  to  disputes,  and  often  to 
disastrous  wars. 

"1  mentioned  last  night  what  it  was  we  were 
annually  spending  on  our  armaments.  Ad- 
miral Napier  says  that  the  hon.  member  for 
the  West  Kiding,  who  can  do  everything, 
had  persuaded  a  feeble  government  to  reduce 
the  armaments  of  this  country  to  'nothing.' 
AVliat  is  'nothing'  in  the  admiral's  estima- 
tion I  Fifteen  millions  a  year !  Was  all  that 
money  thrown  away  i  We  have  it  in  the 
estimates,  we  pay  it  out  of  the  tixes;  it  is 
appropriated  by  ])arliament,  it  sustains  your 
dockyards,  pays  the  wages  of  your  men,  and 
maintains  your  ships.  Fifteen  millions  sterling 
paid  in  the  very  year  when  the  admiral  .says  that 
my  honouKible  friend  reduced  the  armaments 
of  the  country  to  nothing !  But  take  the  sums 
which  we  spent  for  the  past  year  in  warlike 
preparation — seventeen  millions,  and  the  in- 
terest on  debt  causeil  by  war — twenty-eight 
millions  sterling,  and  it  amounts  to  i'4.').(i00,()00. 


What  ai-o  our  whole  exj>orts?  Kven  tins 
year,  far  the  largest  year  of  ex|M>rta  we  liave 
ever  known,  they  may  amount  to  i",Mi,(KHt,(KH>. 
Well,  then,  plant  Minie  one  at  the  mouth  of 
every  harbour  and  port  in  the  United  King- 
dom, anil  let  him  take  every  alternate  ship 
that  leaves  your  rivei-s  and  your  harboui-s  with 
all  its  viduable  cargo  on  board,  and  let  him 
carry  it  ot)°  as  tribute,  and  it  will  not  amount 
to  the  cost  tliat  you  ]>ay  every  year  for  a  war, 
that  lifty  years  ago  was  justified  as  much  as 
it  is  attempted  to  justify  this  im))«nding  war, 
and  for  the  pre]>arations  which  you  now  make 
after  a  j>eace  which  h.is  lasted  for  thirty-eight 
years. 

"  Kvery  twenty  years — in  a  nation's  life  no- 
thing, in  a  person's  life  something — every 
twenty  years  a  thousand  millions  sterling  out 
of  tlie  industry  of  the  hard-working  peojjle  of 
this  United  Kingdom  are  e.\toited,  appixi- 
priated,  and  expended  to  pay  for  that  unueces- 
sjiry  and  unjust  war,  and  for  the  absurd  and 
ruinous  expenditure  which  you  now  incur. 
A  thousand  millions  every  twenty  years ! 
Ap])ly  a  thousand  millions,  not  every  twenty 
years,  but  for  one  period  of  twenty  years,  to 
objects  of  good  in  this  country,  and  it  would 
be  rendered  more  like  a  paradise  than  any- 
thing that  history  records  of  man's  condition, 
and  would  make  so  great  a  change  in  these 
islands  that  a  man  having  seen  them  as  they 
are  now,  and  seeing  them  as  they  might  then 
be,  would  not  recognize  them  as  the  same 
country,  nor  our  population  as  the  s.arae 
people.  But  what  do  we  expend  all  this  for  ? 
Bear  in  mind  that  admiials,  and  generals, 
and  statesmen  defended  that  great  war;  and 
that  your  newspapei-s,  with  saircely  an  excep- 
tion, were  in  favour  of  it,  and  denounced  and 
ostracised  hundreds  of  good  men  who  dared, 
as  we  dare  now,  to  denounce  the  spirit  which 
would  again  lead  this  country  into  war.  We 
went  to  war  that  France  should  not  choose 
its  own  government ;  the  grand  conclusion 
was  that  no  Bonaparte  should  sit  on  the 
throne  of  France;  yet  France  has  all  along 
been  changing  its  government  from  that  time 
to  this,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  with  a 
Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  France,  anil,  for 
anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  likely  to 
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remain  there  a  good  wliile.  So  far,  therefore, 
for  the  calculations  of  our  forefatliers,  and  for 
the  results  of  that  enormous  expenditure 
■which  they  have  saddled  upon  us. 

"We  object  to  these  great  armaments  as  pro- 
voking a  war  spirit.  I  should  like  to  ask 
what  -was  the  object  of  the  Chobham  Exhi- 
bition? There  were  special  trains  at  the 
(lis]iosal  of  membei'S  of  parliament,  to  go 
down  to  Chobham  the  one  day,  and  to  Spit- 
head  the  other.  "What  was  the  use  of  our 
pointing  to  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public two  years  ago,  who  is  the  emperor  :iow, 
and  saying  that  he  was  sjjending  his  time  at 
playing  at  soldiers  in  his  great  camp  at  Satory, 
and  in  making  gi-eat  circuses  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  soldiers?  "We,  too,  are  getting 
into  the  way  of  playing  at  soldiers,  and  camps, 
and  fleets,  and  the  object  of  this  is  to  raise 
up  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  a  feeling  anta- 
gonistic to  peace,  and  to  render  the  people — 
the  deluded,  hard-working,  toUing  people — 
satisfied  with  the  extortion  of  i;i7,000,000 
annually,  when,  upon  the  veiy  principles  of 
the  men  who  take  it,  it  might  be  demonstrated 
that  one-half  of  the  money  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  What  observation  has  been  more 
common  during  the  discussion  upon  Turkey 
than  this — '  "Why  are  we  to  keep  up  these 
great  fleets  if  we  are  not  to  use  them  ?  Why 
have  we  our  Mediterranean  fleet  lying  at 
Besika  Bay,  when  it  might  be  earning  glory 
and  adding  to  the  warlike  renown  of  the 
country?'  This  is  just  what  comes  from  the 
maintenance  of  great  fleets  and  armies.  There 
grows  up  an  esprit  de  corps — there  grows  a 
passion  for  these  things,  a  powerful  opinion 
in  their  favour,  that  smothers  the  immorality 
of  tlie  whole  thing,  and  leads  the  people  to 
tolerate,  under  those  excited  feelings,  that 
which,  under  feelings  of  greater  temperance 
and  moderation,  the_y  would  know  was  hostile 
to  their  country,  as  it  is  opposed  to  everything 
which  we  recognize  as  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

"Then  we  ai'e  against  intervention.  Now 
this  question  of  intervention  is  a  most  impor- 
t;int  one,  for  this  reason,  that  it  comes  before 
us  sometimes  in  a  form  so  attractive  that  it 


invites  us  to  embrace  it,  and  asks  us  by  all 
our  love  of  freedom,  by  all  our  respect  for 
men  struggling  for  their  rights,  to  interfere 
in  the  afl'airs  of  some  other  country.  And 
we  find  now  in  this  country  that  a  great 
number  of  tliose  wlio  are  calling  out  loudest 
for  interference  are  those  who,  being  very 
liberal  in  their  politics,  are  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  despotism  and  exclusivenes.s  of  the  Russian 
government.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
meeting  what  sort  of  intervention  we  are  to 
have?  There  are  three  kinds — one  for  despot- 
ism, one  for  liberty;  and  you  m.ny  have  an 
intervention  like  that  now  proposed,  from  a 
vague  sense  of  danger  which  cannot  be  accu- 
I'ately  described. 

"What  have  our  interventions  been  up  to  this 
time  ?  It  is  not  long  since  we  intervened  in  the 
case  of  Spain.  The  foreign  enlistment  laws 
were  suspended;  and  English  soldiers  went  to 
join  the  Spani.sh  legion,  and  the  government 
of  Spain  was  fixed  in  the  present  queen  of  that 
country,  ajid  yet  Spain  has  the  most  exclusive 
tariff  against  this  country  in  the  world,  and 
a  dead  Englishman  is  there  reckoned  little 
lietter  than  a  dead  dog.  Then  take  the  case 
of  Portugal.  W^e  interfered,  and  Admiral 
Napier  was  one  of  those  employed  in  that 
interference  to  place  the  Queen  of  Portug.al 
on  the  throne;  and  yet  she  has  violated  every 
clause  of  the  charter  which  she  had  sworn  to 
the  people;  and  in  1S49,  imder  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  with  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  foreign  office,  our  fleet 
entered  the  Tagus  and  destroj-ed  the  Liberal 
jiarty  by  allowing  the  queen  to  escape  from 
their  hands,  when  they  would  have  driven 
her  to  give  additional  guarantees  for  liberty; 
.and  from  that  time  to  this  she  has  still  con- 
tinued to  violate  every  clause  of  the  charter  of 
the  country.  Now  let  us  come  to  Syria;  what, 
as  Admiral  Napier  said,  about  the  Syrian 
war?  He  told  us  that  the  English  fleet  was 
scattered  all  about  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  if  the  French  fleet  had  come  to  Cherbourg 
and  had  taken  on  board  50,000  men  and 
landed  them  on  our  coasts,  all  sorts  of  things 
would  have  befallen  us.  But  how  happened 
it  that  Admiral  Napier  and  his  friends  got  up 
the  quarrel  with  the  French?     Because  we 
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iuterfiTfil  ill  tlie  S,vri;u>  niiesliuu  wlieu  wc 
Imd  uo  busiitt^ss  to  iuU>rfei-e  whatever.  The 
^■iO'l'''''"  |'^>^''->-  tlx'  vaa&Hl  i>f  tliu  sultiui,  W- 
eaiue  uimx-  |H<\vei'ful  thiiii  the  sultan,  luiil 
thre.tteiHil  ti>  ile|K»e  liiin  niiil  filace  himself 
HS  iiioiianli  u|K>n  the  throne  of  Coustitutiuople; 
U1K.1  but  for  Euglaud  he  wouKl  assuix'iUy  have 
lioue  it.  Why  did  we  interfere?  What  ad- 
\antage  Wiis  it  to  us  to  have  a  feeble  uionari'h 
iu  Coustautiuople,  when  you  might  have  an 
energetic  and  |x)werful  one  iuMeheniel  Alii 
We  interfered,  however,  and  quarrelled  with 
Fnince,  although  slie  ueitlier  declared  war  nor 
lauded  men  ujxin  our  coast.  Franco  is  not  a 
country  of  sav.agcs  and  banditti.  The  ad- 
miral's whole  theory  goes  upon  this,  that  there 
is  a  totid  want  of  public  morality  in  JYance, 
and  that  something  which  no  nation  in  Europe 
would  dare  to  do  or  think  of  doing,  which  even 
Russia  would  scorn  to  do,  would  be  done 
without  any  warning  by  the  polished,  civilized 
and  intelligent  nation  across  the  Channel." 

In  reading  this  speech  delivered  six  mouths 
before  the  Napier  banquet,  who  can  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  Lord  P:dinerston  had  it  in  his 
memory  when  he  eulogized  the  adminJ,  and 
that  his  resentment  of  Mr.  Bright's  remon- 
strances was  sharpened  by  the  recollection. 

"But,"  Mr.  Bright  asked  in  continuation, 
'•  if  they  .ire  the  friends  of  freedom  who  think 
we  ought  to  go  to  war  with  liussia  be- 
cause Russia  is  a  despotic  country,  what  do 
you  say  to  the  interference  with  the  Roman 
Republic  three  or  four  years  ago  i  What  do 
you  say  to  Lord  John  Russell's  government, 
Lord  Pidmerston  with  his  own  hand  writing 
the  desjatch,  declaring  that  the  government 
of  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  England  entirely 
concurred  with  the  government  of  the  French 
Republic  iu  believing  that  it  was  desirable 
and  necessary  to  re-estiblish  the  pope  upon 
his  throne  (  The  French  ai-my,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  English  governraent,crosscd 
over  to  It;ily,  invaded  Rome,  destroyed  the  re- 
|)ublic,  bani.slied  its  leading  men,  and  restored 
the  pope;  and  on  that  throne  he  sits  still, 
maintained  only  by  the  army  of  France. 

"  My  honourable  frieud  has  referred  to  the 
time  when  Russia  crossed  through  the  very 
princiivdities  we  hear  so   much  about,  and 


entered  Hungary.  I  myself  heaid  Ixird  I'id- 
mei-ston  in  tJie  House  of  CVimmons  go  out  of 
his  way  needlcs-sly,  but  intentionally,  to  ex- 
jiress  a  sort  of  appixibation  of  the  intervention 
of  Russia  iu  tlie  case  of  Hungary.  I  hearU  him 
s:iy  in  a  UKut  unnecessjiry  ]>arenthesis,  that  it 
was  not  contrary  to  international  law  or  to  tlie 
law  of  Eurejie  for  Russia  to  send  an  army  into 
Huug.Hi'y  to  assist  Austria  iu  putting  down 
the  HungariiUi  insurrection.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  Hungary  h.id  not  constitutional 
rights  ;\s  sjicred  as  ever  any  country  had  as 
sacred,  surely,  a-s  the  sovereign  of  Turkey  can 
have  upon  his  throne.  If  it  were  not  contrary 
to  intt'rnational  law  and  to  the  law  of  Euroi>e 
for  a  Russian  army  to  invade  Hungaiy,  to  su])- 
prcss  there  a  struggle  which  called  for,  and 
obtaineil  too,  the  syni])atliy  of  every  man  iu 
favour  of  freedom  in  every  jiart  of  the  world, — 
I  say,  how  can  it  be  contrary  to  international 
law  and  the  law  of  Europe  for  Russia  to 
threaten  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  annex  Turkey  to  the  Russian  Empire  ? 

'•  I  want  our  policy  to  be  consistent.  Do 
not  let  us  interfere  now,  or  concur  in  or  en- 
coui-age  the  interference  of  anybody  else,  and 
then  get  up  a  hj-pocritical  pretence  on  some 
other  occasion  that  we  are  against  interference. 
If  you  want  war,  let  it  be  for  something  that 
has  at  least  the  features  of  grandeur  and  of 
nobility  about  it,  but  not  for  the  miserable, 
decrepit,  moribund  government  which  is  now 
enthroned,  but  which  cannot  last  long,  in  the 
city  of  Constiintinople. 

"  They  tell  us  that  if  Russia  gets  to  Con- 
stantinople Englishmen  will  not  be  able  to  get 
to  India  by  the  overland  journey.  Mehemet 
All,  even  when  Admiral  Napier  was  battering 
down  his  towns,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
carriiige  of  our  mails  through  his  territory. 
We  bring  our  overland  mails  at  present  partly 
through  Austria  and  pa^-tly  through  France, 
and  the  mails  from  Canada  pass  through  the 
United  States;  and  though  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  remotest  possibility  or  ])robability 
of  anything  of  the  kind  happening,  yet  I  do 
not  think  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  these 
countries  we  should  have  our  mails  stoppeil  or 
our  persons  arrested  in  jiassing  through  tliese 
countries.     .\t  any  rate  it  would  be  a  much 
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more  definite  danger  that  would  drive  me  to 
incur  tlie  ruin,  guilt,  and  sufi'ering  of  war. 

"  But  they  tell  us  further  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  would  get  India.  That  is  a  still 
more  remote  contiugeue_v.  If  I  were  asked  as 
to  the  probabilities  of  it,  I  should  say  that, 
judging  from  our  past  and  present  policy  iu 
Asia,  we  are  more  likely  to  invade  Russia  from  , 
India  than  Russia  is  to  invade  us  iu  India. 
The  policy  we  pui-sue  in  Asia  is  much  more 
agcrressive,  afrtrrandizinfr,  and  warlike  than  any 
that  Russia  has  pursued  or  threatened  during 
our  time.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  Russianiay 
be  more  powerful  by  acquiring  Tuikey.  .  .  . 
But  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  even  if  that 
be  true,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  going 
to  war,  and  entering  on  what  perhaps  may  be 
a  long,  ruinous,  and  sanguinary  struggle  with 
a  powerfid  empire  like  Russia? 

"  What  is  war?  I  believe  that  half  the  peo- 
))le  that  talk  about  war  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  it  is.  In  a  short  sentence  it  may 
be  summed  up  to  be  the  combination  and  con- 
centration of  all  the  horrors,  atrocities,  crimes, 
and  sufferings  of  which  human  nature  on  this 
globe  is  capable.  But  what  is  even  a  rumour 
of  war?  Is  there  anybody  here  who  has  any- 
thing in  the  funds,  or  who  is  the  owner  of  any 
railway  stock,  or  anybody  who  has  a  large  stock 
of  raw  material  or  manufactured  goods?  The 
funds  have  recently  gone  down  10  per  cent. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  fall  is  all  on  account  of 
this  danger  of  war,  but  a  gi-eat  proportion  of 
it  undoubtedly  is.  A  fall  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
funds  is  nearl3'  £80,000,000  sterling  of  value, 
and  railway  stock  having  gone  down  20  per 
cent,  makes  a  difference  of  £60,000,000  in  tlie 
value  of  the  railway  jiroperty  of  this  country. 
Add  the  two— £140,000,000— and  take  the 
diminished  prosperity  and  value  of  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  you  will  understate  the  actual  loss  to  the 
country  now  if  you  j)ut  it  down  at  £200,000,000 
sterling.  But  that  is  merely  a  rumour  of  war. 
That  is  war  a  long  way  off — the  small  cloud 
DO  bigger  than  a  man's  hand ;  what  will  it  be 
if  it  comes  nearer  and  becomes  a  fact?  And 
surely  some  men  ought  to  consider  whether 
the  case  is  a  good  one,  the  gi-ound  fair,  the 
necessity  clear,  before  they  drag  a  nation  of 


nearly  30,000,000  of  people  into  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle  for  a  decrepit  and  tottering 
empire,  which  all  the  nations  in  Europe  ciinnot 
long  sustain.  And  mind,  war  now  would  take 
a  different  aspect  from  what  it  did  formerly. 
It  is  not  only  that  you  send  out  men  who  sub- 
mit to  be  slaughtered,  and  that  you  pay  a 
large  amount  of  taxes ;  the  amount  of  taxes 
would  be  but  a  feeble  indication  of  what  you 
would  suffer.  Our  trade  is  now  much  more 
extensive  than  it  was,  our  commerce  is  more 
expanded,  our  undertakings  are  more  vast, 
and  war  will  find  you  all  out  at  home  by 
withering  up  the  resources  of  the  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  the  middle  and  working  classes  of 
the  country.  You  would  find  that  war  in  18.!i3 
would  be  infinitely  more  perilous  and  destruc- 
tive to  our  country  than  it  has  ever  yet  been 
at  au}'  former  period  of  our  history.  There  is 
another  question  which  comes  home  to  my 
mind  with  a  gravity  and  seriousness  which  I 
can  scarcely  hope  to  communicate  to  you. 
You  who  lived  during  the  period  of  1815  to 
1822  may  remember  that  this  country  was 
jirobably  never  in  a  more  uneasy  position. 
The  sufferings  of  the  working-classes  were 
beyond  description,  and  the  difficulties,  and 
struggles,  and  bankruptcies  of  the  middle 
classes  were  such  as  few  persons  have  a  just 
idea  of.  There  was  scarcely  a  year  in  which 
there  was  not  an  incipient  insuirection  iu 
some  parts  of  the  countiy,  arising  from  the 
sufferings  which  the  working-chisses  endured. 
You  know  very  well  that  the  government  of 
the  day  employed  spies  to  create  plots,  and  to 
get  ignorant  men  to  combine  to  take  unlawful 
oaths,  and  you  know  that  in  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling two  men,  who  but  for  this  diabolical 
agency  might  have  lived  good  and  honest  citi- 
zens, paid  the  penalty  of  their  lives  for  their 
connection  with  unlawful  combinations  of  this 
kind. 

"  Well,  if  you  go  into  war  now  you  will 
have  more  banuei-s  to  decorate  your  cathedrals 
and  churches.  Englishmen  will  fight  now  as 
well  as  they  ever  did,  and  there  is  ample  power 
to  back  them  if  the  country  can  be  but  suffi- 
ciently excited  and  deluded.  You  may  raise 
up  great  generals.  You  may  have  another 
WeDington  and  another  Nelson  too ;  for  this 
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couutiy  oiiu  grow  uu-n  cii|iAlilt<  (or  every  enU^r- 
(>rUe.  Ttieii  iheiv  uiay  Ik<  titles,  aiul  iieiisioiis, 
niul  iii;irl<le  monuiiieul^i  to  eternise  the  men 
wlio  liiixe  thus  liecome  fjreat ;  Imt  what  l>e- 
cuiues  of  yuu  aiut  your  eouutry  and  your  chil- 
ilren  I  For  there  is  more  than  tliis  in  store. 
That  seven  yeai-s  to  whieli  1  have  referreil  wsis 
a  |<erio(l  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  for  the  whole  sultstratuin, 
the  whole  foundations  of  society  were  discon- 
tenttni,  suirering  intoleiiilJe  evils,  and  hostile 
in  the  bitterest  degree  to  the  institutions 
and  llie  governiueut  of  the  counti-y." 

It  is  scari-ely  necessiiry  to  point  out  how 
illustrative  this  s|H.'ech  is  of  the  diti'eivnce 
between  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bright  iuid  that 
of  Mr.  Cobileu.  Nor  ciin  we  omit  to  notice 
that  want  of  discrimination  in  the  application 
of  the  statements  brought  forward  to  illus- 
trate his  argument  which  laid  the  s|)eiiker 
oi)en  to  more  thau  advei'se  criticism,  and 
excited  a  feeling  sti-onger  than  mei-e  cou- 
ti-adictiou. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  laudations  be-^ 
stowed  on  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  intended 
o|)eratiou3  of  the  fii-st  division  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  should  have  been  so  overdone.   The  spec- 
tacle of  the  departure  of  that  fleet  had  aroused  ] 
a  large  amount  of  public  enthusiasm,  for  it   ! 
was  the  most  imiwrtant  naval  force  which  I 
liad  ever  gone  forth  from  the  chief  maritime  i 
station  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  vast  multitude  ; 
of  people  had  left  London  and  various  large 
towns  and  :issembled  at  Portsmouth  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  warlike  show  — 
almost  the  last  naval  display  before  irou-clads 
and  their  successors,  with  rams  and  turrets,  luul 
superseded  the  old  "  wooden  walls  " — the  first 
in  which  the  principal  vessels  were  propelled 
by  steam-power.     Three  large  ships  remained 
behind  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  second  divi- 
sion.  The  expectiitions  of  the  nation  ran  high 
— so  high  that  the  admiral  possibly  foresaw  ! 
the  disa])pointment  which  must  follow.    If  he  ' 
did  so,  however,  the  address  which  he  sig- 
nalled to  the  fleet  before  commencing  opera- 
tions seems  to  have  been  rather  impolitic : — 
"  Lads  I  war  is  declared.     We  are  to  meet  a 
bold  and  numerous  enemy ;  should  they  ofler 
us  battle,  you  know  how  to  dispose  of  them. 


ShouKI  they  remain  in  |iorl,  wo  must  try  to 
get  at  them.  Sucvess  de|iend8  on  the  i|Uick- 
ne.is  and  precision  of  your  lire.  Litds,  sli:ir|Hru 
your  outliuises  and  the  day  is  your  own.'  Now 
this  was  much  in  the  vein  of  the  oratory  at 
the  dinner  at  the  lieform  Club,  and  Sir  James 
Craham  beg-.m  to  fear  that  the  ludour  of  the 
admiral  might  outrun  his  discretion,  or  that 
he  might  be  tempted  to  make  some  sudden 
venture  ami  endanger  the  fleet  for  the  pur|>ose 
of  s;itisfying  public  ex]ject;ition.  He  ;ulvised 
Sir  Charles  Napier  in  the  first  instance  to  feel 
his  way  and  to  make  good  his  hold  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  "  When  I  say  this,"  he 
a>lded, "  I  by  no  means  contemplate  an  attack 
either  on  Sweaborg  or  on  Cronstadt.  I  have 
a  great  resi>ect  for  stone  walls,  and  have  no 
fancy  for  running  even  screw  line-of-battle 
sliiiis  against  them.  Because  the  public  here 
may  be  im])atient,  you  must  not  be  rash ; 
because  they,  at  a  distance  from  danger,  are 
foolhai-dy,  you  must  not  risk  the  loss  of  a  fleet 
in  an  impossible  enterjirise."  Sir  James  con- 
tinued that  he  believed  both  Sweaborg  and 
Cronstadt  to  be  all  but  impregnable  from  the 
sea  —  Sweaborg  more  esjiecially  —  and  that 
none  but  a  very  large  army  could  co-operate 
by  land  efticiently  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
force  as  Russia  could  readily  concentrate  for 
the  immediate  defence  of  the  ap|noaches  to 
her  capital.  He  advised  the  admiral,  if  he 
had  none  but  nav:d  means  at  his  command, 
to  pause  long  aud  consider  well  before  he 
attempted  any  attack  on  the  RHssian  squad- 
rons in  their  strongholds,  and  lie  impressed 
these  cautions  upon  him  lest,  "to  satisfy  the 
wild  wishes  of  an  impatient  multitude,"  he 
should  "  yield  to  some  rash  impuke  and  fail 
in  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  noblest  duties, 
which  is  the  moral  courage  to  do  what  you 
know  to  be  right  at  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  having  done  wrong." 

There  was  much  "mounting  the  high  horse" 
in  all  this,  and  Sir  James  Graham  either  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  intention  in  impressing  the 
ardent  admiral  with  his  owu  caution,  or  he 
was  altogether  mistaken  in  believing  such 
solemu  warnings  to  be  necess;irv.  The  truth 
seems  to  have  been,  that  Sir  Charles  Napier 
knew  very  well  what  he  might  be  able  to  do 
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and  what  he  woukl  not  be  able  to  do  with  a 
fleet  which  was  after  all  insufficient  for  any 
sucli  attempts  as  were  feai'eJ  by  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  and  expected  by  the  pidjlic. 
The  operations  began  with  the  bombardment 
by  two  ships,  the  Arrogant  and  the  Hecla,  of 
a  little  fort  called  Eckuess  on  the  coast  of 
Fiidand  and  the  capture  of  a  merchant  vessel. 
Then  followed  the  bombardment  of  Gustafs- 
vaern  and  the  blockade  of  the  forts  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  On  the  16th  of  August 
(1854)  the  fortress  of  Bomarsund,  with  its 
garrison  of  2235  men,  surrendered  to  the 
severe  cannonade  of  the  allied  fleet;  and  as 
this  was  the  first  success  in  the  war,  the  news 
was  received  with  enormous  enthusiasm,  but 
that  was  neaily  the  last  of  it  as  regai'ded  this 
fleet.  The  Russian  ships  had  been  kept  in 
durance,  but  had  not  been  injured  or  even 
attacked.  What  had  been  possible  at  Bomar- 
sund had  been  unattainable  at  Sweaborg  and 
Cronstadt.  By  the  end  of  August  a  corre- 
spondence had  begun  between  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Sir  James  Graham,  which  was 
painfully  reci-iminatory,  and  was  not  good  for 
the  reputation  of  the  country.  Sir  James 
Graham  had  sent  lettei-s  to  the  admiral  which 
the  latter  interpreted  to  refer  to  a  termination 
of  active  operations  in  the  Baltic  for  the  ap- 
proaching winter;  but  Sir  James  refused  to 
accept  this  responsibility,  and  replied  by  saj'- 
ing : — "  I  was  not  prepared  even  at  that  time 
for  the  immediate  departure  of  the  French 
army  after  the  capture  of  Bomai-sund,  and  I 
pointed  out  to  you  Abo,  Sweaborg,  and  Revel 
as  points  which  with  military  aid  were  open 
to  attack.  Much  less  was  I  prepared  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  squadron  from  the 
combined  naval  operations  almost  instantane- 
ously with  the  departure  of  the  army  so  soon 
as  Bomarsund  had  been  destroyed."  ENa- 
dently  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  had 
begun  to  recede  from  his  former  advice,  be- 
cause he  had  made  the  mistake  (a  very  com- 
mon one  at  that  time)  of  computing  probable 
successes  from  data  which  were  imperfect  or 
which  had  been  entirely  falsified  by  events. 
The  admiral  had  followed  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  instructions;  the  weather  was  bad 
even  for  that  late  season,  and  if  he  was  to 


take  care  of  the  fleet  it  would  be  of  little  use 
to  make  any  attempts  which  even  under  more 
favourable  conditions  would  Iiave  been  open 
to  the  charge  of  undue  temerity  after  he 
had  been  emphatically  ordered  by  his  supe- 
riors to  exercise  caution.  Even  this  reason 
might  have  been  sufficient  defence  for  Sir 
Charles,  but  he  declared  that  the  whole  matter 
was  an  attempt  to  prejudice  him.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  there  was  a  complete  mis- 
understanding, and  that  the  admiral,  who  had 
been  made  a  hero,  and  was  undoubtedly  brave 
enough  and  perhaps  rash  enough  to  have 
justified  Lord  Palmerston's  praise  and  Sir 
James  Graham's  advice,  became  angrily  suspi- 
cious that  his  letters  had  been  jjurposely  mis- 
interpreted because  the  admiralty  needed  "a 
scape-goat "  on  whom  to  turn  the  indignation 
which  was  succeediug  the  impatience  of  the 
public.  "Had  jjeople  cousidered  one  moment," 
he  wrote,  "  they  would  have  seen  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  attempt;  but  they  thought 
Sebastopol  was  taken,  and  I  must  t;ike  Swea- 
borg, Revel,  and  Cronstadt."  There  had  been 
"a  great  cry  and  little  wool;"  and  the  ad- 
miralty and  the  admiral  were  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  place  on  each  other  the  re- 
sponsibility of  not  having  achieved  what  be- 
came impossible  after  the  French  troops  and 
the  French  squadron  parted  company  with  the 
Baltic  fleet.  Sir  James  Graham  declared  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  their  departure,  and  that 
he  understood  Sir  Charles  to  have  asked  for 
reinforcements.  Sir  Charles  accused  the  first 
lord  of  exjjecting  him  to  attack  almost  im- 
pregnable strongholds  under  conditions  which 
would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  a  small 
force  making  the  attempt.  The  controversy 
was  unpleasantly  prolonged. 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House 
in  February,  1S55,  the  admiral  made  a  vehe- 
ment attack  upon  Sir-  James  Graham,  which 
he  wound  up  by  saying — "I  state  it  to  the 
public,  and  I  wish  them  to  know,  that,  had  I 
followed  the  advice  of  Sir  J.  Graham,  I  should 
most  inevitably  have  left  the  British  fleet  be- 
hind me  in  the  Baltic."  This  he  undertook  to 
prove  before  all  the  world — a  pledge  which  he 
was  never  allowed,  and  would  probably  have 
found  it  hard,  to  redeem.     The  attack  was 
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uiailtf  in  terms  so  uust^uily  that  tLo  goveni- 
luout  weru  askeU  iu  tliu  lluu&e  of  Cuiuuioua  a 
few  niylils  uftorwai-Jj  (IGtIi  Fi'bnmrv)  if  tliey 
iuteuilnl  to  take  puKVtiiiiifp  Hgi(iii:>t  llio  ro- 
btfllious  iiiliuii-al.  "  llu  hs»a  prucliumed  hiutst-lf 
a  hero,"  was  Sir  Jauioa  (.ir.ihaiu's  auBwer;  •'  but 
it  i:i  not  luv  iiiti'iitioii  to  iillow  ilio  gallant 
ot1io«r  to  (lub  hiiusoll  a  uiartYr  as  well  as  a 
hero ;  aud  therefore  it  is  uot  luy  iutentiou  to 
iijviso  the  crown  to  tiUce  ixiiy  further  notice  of 
the  matter.''  Itejilviiii;  to  a  t.iunt  about  his 
speech  at  the  lieform  Club  Sjir  James  Cirahain 
remarked  uu  tlie  same  occasion,  "  I  underwent 
due  correction  in  this  house  on  the  subject  of 
that  speev'h;  since  that  correction  was  made 
I  hope  1  have  improved  ia  prudence."  The 
lionour  of  Grand  L^xiss  of  the  liith  w;is  offered 
a  few  mouths  afterwards  to  Sir  (.'harles  Xapier; 
but  he  declined  it,  stilting  in  a  letter  to  Prince 
Albert  (tJth  July,  1S56)  as  his  reason  for  doing 
so,  that  luiving  demanded  a  oourt-maitial  from 
the  adniir;dty  to  investigate  his  conduct,  and 
this  having  been  refused,  "  he  did  uot  feel  he 
could  accept  an  honour  till  his  cliaructer  was 
cleared." 

Sir  diaries  had  returned  from  the  Baltic 
with  his  lleet,  and  though  he  received  no  wai-m 
welcome,  he  did  not  for  any  long  time  remain 
under  the  suspicion  of  uot  having  done  his 
duty.  He  had,  as  was  written  at  the  time  by 
aa  admirer,  caused  the  thirty  sail  composing 
the  powerful  Bussian  fleet  to  shrink  like  rats 
into  their  holes;  he  had  t;ikeu  Bomarsuud, 
causeil  Hango  to  be  blown  up,  interrupted  the 
Bussiau  commerce;  and  for  six  months  had 
kept  iu  a  state  of  inaction  certainly  80,000  or 
90,000  good  troops,  namely,  20,000  at  Helsing- 
fors,  15,000  at  Abo,  and  40,000  at  Cronstadt, 
besides  smaller  corps  protecting  Revel  and 
other  places.  He  had  restored  and  enlarged 
the  knowledge  of  the  Finland  Gulf  to  naviga- 
tion; had  ascertained  what  large  vessels  could 
do  there  and  what  they  coidd  not  do,  when 
they  could  act  alone  aud  when  with  troops, 
and  when  gun-boats  could  be  used  with  effect. 
He  had  carried  out  an  ill-manned  and  ill- 
disciplined  fleet,  aud  had  brought  back  uu- 
liarmed  a  well-organized,  well-disciplined  one, 
with  crews  exercised  in  gunnery  and  seaman- 
ship.   These  encomiums  were  not  undeserved, 


and  the  country  afterwaixls  acknowledged 
them  aud  vindicated  the  veteran,  who  always 
hud  on  his  side  a  large  uumlter  of  ]K-(iplu  who 
knew  and  aduiireil  his  counige,  and  many  of 
whonk  looked  uot  without  distrust  u]jon  Sir 
James  Graham  in  the  still  lingering  recollec- 
tion of  the  ojiened  lettei's  at  the  iiost-ollioe,  tlie 
reiueiubrance  of  which  stuck  iu  the  |>opular 
mind  iu  spite  of  often  re|ieated  explauatioua. 
But  the  couutry  was  in  the  midst  of  war  by 
the  time  that  Na))icr  w;is  disj)utiiig  iu  London, 
and  another  Bidtic  fleet  under  Admiral  Uun- 
das,  provided  with  the  uecess:iry  guu-boats 
aud  mortiu-s,  went  out  and  bombarded  Swea- 
boig.  Our  trot>ps  were  advancing  towaixls 
Sebastopol.  At  home  people  were  iu  a  state  of 
wild  excitement  about  the  waut  of  preparation 
by  the  war-otlice  aud  the  alleged  break -down 
of  oiu-  commissariat  aud  tmusixirt  system. 

The  "  peace  at  any  price"  party,  as  they  had 
been  dubbed,  were  unmoved.  They  abated 
nothing  of  theii-  condemnation  of  the  whole  of 
the  action,  or  rather  the  iiiactiou,of  the  cabinet 
which  had  led  to  hostilities.  What  Mr.  Bright 
had  sjiid  at  the  meeting  of  the  peace  congress 
at  Edinburgh  he  was  ready  to  repeat,  and  to 
repeat  with  considerable  additions,  when  he 
rose  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  after 
the  royal  message  announcing  the  declaiation 
of  wai\  Kefeixiug  to  one  of  the  epigi-ammatic 
phiuses  used  by  Disraeli  he  said: — 

"  The  right  hou.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  on  a  recent  occasion,  made 
use  of  a  term  which  differed  considerably  from 
what  he  said  in  a  former  debate;  he  sjxike  of 
this  war  as  a  '  just  and  unnecessaiy  war.'  I 
shall  not  discuss  the  justice  of  the  war.  It 
may  be  diflicult  to  decide  a  point  like  this, 
seeing  that  every  war  undeilaken  since  the 
days  of  Nimrod  has  been  declared  to  be  just 
by  those  in  favour  of  it;  but  I  may  at  least 
question  whether  any  war  that  is  uunecessaiy 
can  be  deemed  to  be  just.  I  shall  not  discuss 
this  question  on  the  abstract  principle  of  peace 
at  any  price,  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  held  by 
a  small  minority  of  persons  in  this  country, 
fouuded  on  religious  opinions  which  are  not 
generally  received,  but  I  shall  discuss  it  en- 
tirelyon  principles  which  areacce|ited  byaJl  the 
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members  of  this  house.  1  shall  luuintaiii  that 
wlieu  we  are  deliberating  on  the  question  of 
war,  and  eudeavouriug  to  prove  its  justice  or 
necessity,  it  becomes  us  to  show  tliat  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  are  clearly  involved; 
that  the  objects  for  which  the  war  is  under- 
taken are  probable,  or,  at  least,  possible  of 
attainment;  and,  further,  that  the  end  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished  is  worth  the  cost 
and  the  sacrifices  which  we  are  about  to  incur. 

"  The  house  shall  bear  in  mind  that  at  this 
moment  we  are  in  intimate  alliance  with  a 
neighbouring  government,  which  was,  at  a 
recent  period,  the  originator  of  the  troubles 
which  have  arisen  at  Constantinople.  I  do 
not  wish  to  blame  the  French  government, 
because  nothing  could  have  been  more  proper 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  has  retired  from 
the  difficulty  it  had  created;  but  it  is  never- 
theless quite  true  that  France,  having  made 
certain  demands  upon  Turkey  with  regard  to 
concessions  to  the  Latin  Clmrch,  backed  by  a 
threat  of  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet  in 
the  Dardanelles,  which  demands  Turkey  had 
wholly  or  partially  complied  with;  Russia,  the 
powerful  neighbour  of  Turke}',  being  on  the 
watch,  made  certiiin  other  demands  having 
reference  to  the  Greek  Church;  and  Russia 
at  the  same  time  required  (and  this  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  real  ground  of  the  quarrel) 
that  Turkey  should  define  by  treaty,  or  con- 
vention, or  by  a  simple  note  or  memorandum, 
what  was  conceded,  and  what  were  the  rights 
of  Russia,  in  order  that  the  government  of 
Russia  might  not  suffer  in  future  from  the 
varying  policy  and  the  vacillation  of  the 
Ottoman  government. 

"  Now  it  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  to 
discuss  this  question  without  considering  the 
actual  condition  of  Turkey.  The  honourable 
member  for  Aylesbury  (Mr.  Layard)  assumes 
that  they  who  do  not  agree  in  the  policy  he 
advocates  are  necessarily  hostile  to  the  Turks 
and  have  no  sympathy  for  Turkey.  I  repudiate 
such  an  assumption  altogether.  I  can  feel 
for  a  country  like  that  if  it  he  insulted  or 
oppressed  by  a  powerful  neighbour;  but  all 
that  sympathy  may  exist  without  my  being 
able  to  convince  myself  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  country  to  enter  into  the  serious  obliga- 


tion of  a  war  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  that 
country.  The  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Tiverton  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  in  this 
house,  or  out  of  it,  who  are  bold  enough  to 
insist  upon  it  that  there  is  a  growing  strength 
in  the  Turkish  Enqjire.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man in  this  house  sixty  years  ago,  who  in 
the  debates  in  1791  expressed  the  singular 
opinion  which  the  noble  lord  now  holds. 
There  was  a  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  house  at  that 
period  who  insisted  on  the  growing  power  of 
Turkey,  and  asserted  that  the  Turks  at  that 
day  'were  more  and  more  imitating  our 
manners,  and  emerging  from  their  inactivity 
and  indolence;  that  improvements  of  every 
kind  were  being  introduced  among  them,  and 
that  even  printing-presses  had  been  lately 
established  in  their  capital.'  That  was  the 
opinion  of  a  gentleman  anxious  to  defend 
Turkey,  and  speaking  in  this  house  more  than 
sixty  yeai-s  ago;  we  are  now  living  sixty  yeare 
later,  and  no  one  now  but  the  noble  lord 
seems  to  insist  upon  the  fact  of  the  great  and 
growing  power  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

"  If  any  one  thing  is  more  apparent  than 
another,  on  the  face  of  all  the  documents 
furnished  to  the  house  by  the  government  of 
wliich  the  noble  lord  is  a  member,  it  is  this, 
that  the  Turkish  Empire  is  falling,  or  has 
fallen,  into  a  state  of  decay,  and  into  anarchy 
so  permanent  as  to  have  assumed  a  chronic 
character.  The  noble  lord  surely  has  not  for- 
gotten that  Turkey  has  lost  the  Crimea  and 
Bessarabia,  and  its  control  over  the  Danubiau 
Principalities;  that  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 
has  been  carved  out  of  it;  that  it  has  lost  its 
authority  over  Algiers,  and  has  run  great  risk 
of  being  conquered  by  its  own  vassal  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt;  and  from  this  he  might  have 
draw'u  the  conclusion  that  the  empii-e  was 
gradually  falling  into  deca_v,  and  that  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  effect  its  recovery  and  sustentii- 
tion  is  to  undertake  what  no  human  power 
will  be  able  to  accomplish.  I  only  ask  the 
house  to  turn  to  the  statements  which  will  be 
found  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  firet  of  the 
blue  books  recently  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  house,  and  they  will  find  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  calamity  wliich  can  be  described 
as  afflicting  any  country  which  is  not  there 
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provtnl  ty  \m  pivseiit  ami  activfly  lit  work  in  I 
itliiKist  every  inoviiu-e  of  tlir  Tiiikisli  Kiii|iire. 
Aiul   till-   liuiiso  slioulil   Ix-iir  ill   laiiul   when 
itMiliii^   tlle^ie   ilos|>uU'lies   fiviii   (lie    Kiiglish  ; 
i-ousuU  ill  Tui'key  to  the  Eiiglisb  nuibHssiulor  < 
at  tViistaiitiii<>|ile,  tliat  tlicy  j;ive  n  very  faint  | 
jiii'tiii-e  of  what   ivally  exist*,  because  what  | 
aiv  Hubmitte>l  to  us  are  but  ejttJ-aots  of  more 
exteiiiUsl  aud  iin|xirtaiit  iMuimuuiojitioiis.     It 
may  fairly  be  assuiued  that  the  jou'ts  which 
are  not  piibhslied  lu-e  those  which  described 
the  state  of   tiling's   to   be  so  Uul    that  the 
•^jveniiuent  has  been  unwilling  to  lay  before 
the  house  and  the  country  and  the  woilil,  that 
which  would  lie  so  otfeiisive  and  so  injurious 
to  its  ally  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

•'  But  if  other  evidence  be  wanting,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  C'onstautinoiile  is  the  seat  of  in- 
trigues and  factions  to  a  degree  not  known 
in  ;uiy  other  country  or  cajiilal  in  tlie  world! 
France  demands  one  thing,  Russia  another, 
England  a  thiixl,  and  Austria  something  else. 
For  many  yeai^  past  our  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople lias  been  partly  carrying  on  the 
government  of  that  country  and  influencing 
its  jiolicy,  and  it  is  the  city  in  which  ai-e 
fought  the  diplomatic  contests  of  the  gi-eat 
j)owers  of  Europe.  And  if  I  have  accurately 
described  the  state  of  Turkey,  what  is  the 
]x>sitiou  of  Russia  I  It  is  a  powerful  country 
under  a  strong  executive  government,  it  is  ad- 
jacent to  a  weak  and  falling  nation,  it  has  in 
its  history  the  evidences  of  a  succession  of 
triumphs  over  Turkey,  it  has  religious  affinities 
with  a  majority  of  the  population  of  Euroiiean 
Turkey  which  make  it  absolutely  imjiossible 
that  its  government  should  not,  more  or  less, 
interfere,  or  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  the  Ottoman  Emiiire.  Now 
if  we  were  Russian — ami  1  put  the  case  to  the 
membei-s  of  this  house— is  it  not  likely,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  theories  I  have  heard  explained 
when  we  have  been  concerned  in  similar  cases, 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  house  and  the 
country  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  such 
intervention  as  Russia  has  attempted  ?  and  if 
I  o|)posed  it,  as  I  certainly  should  oi)pose  it,  I 
should  be  in  a  minority  on  that  question  more 
insignificant  than  that  in  which  I  have  now 
the  misfortune  to  find  myself  with  reirard  to 
Vol  III 


the  jKilicy  of  the  governineiit  on  the  grave 
(]ut>stiun  now  before  us." 

Mr.  Wright  boldly  asserted  that  if  iJussia 
made  certain  demands  on  Turkey  this  country 
insisted  that  Turkey  should  not  consent  to 
them ;  and  tlelied  any  one  to  read  the  des- 
jmtchesof  Loixl  Stratford  de  Redditfe  without 
coming  to  the  coueluBiou  that,  from  tiie  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  negotiations  the  Eng- 
lish aniba.-«;idor  had  insisted  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  Turkey  should  refuse  to  make  the 
slightest  concession  on  the  real  point  at  issue 
in  the  demands  of  the  Russian  government. 
In  proof  of  that  stjitemcut  he  referred  to  the 
account  given  by  Lord  Sti-atford  de  Reddilfe 
in  his  despatch  of  the  5th  May,  1853,  of  the 
]irivate  inter\iew  he  had  with  the  sultan,  the 
minister  of  the  sultan  having  left  him  at  the 
door  that  the  interview  might  be  strictly  pri- 
vate. In  describing  that  interview  Lord  Strat- 
ford had  sjiid,  "  I  then  endeavoured  to  give 
him  a  just  idea  of  the  degree  of  danger  to 
which  his  empire  was  exposed."  This  Mr. 
Bright  interpreted  to  mean,  "  The  sultan  was 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  his  danger,  and  the 
English  ambas.-;ador  'endeavoured  to  give  him 
a  just  idea  of  it ;'  and  it  was  by  means  such  as 
this  that  he  urged  upon  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  resistance  to  any  of  the 
demands  of  Russia,  promising  the  armed 
assistance  of  England  whatever  consequences 
might  ensue.  Fioni  the  moment  that  jiromise 
was  made,  or  from  the  moment  it  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  cabinet  at  home,  war  was  all 
but  inevitable ;  they  had  entered  into  a  part- 
nership with  the  Turkish  government  (which, 
iuileed,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  government 
at  all)  to  assist  it  by  military  force;  and  Tur- 
key, having  old  quarrels  to  settle  with  Russia, 
and  old  wrongs  to  avenge,  was  not  slow  to 
plunge  into  the  war,  having  secured  the  co- 
operation of  two  jxiwerful  nations,  England 
and  France,  in  her  qaarrel." 

Speaking  of  the  celebrated  "  Vienna  note"' 
Mr.  Bright  said,  "  I  am  bound  here  to  s;iy  that 
nobody  has  yet  been  able  clearly  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  various  notes  Turkey 
has  been  jidvised  to  reject,  and  this  and  other 
notes  she  has  been  urged  to  accept.  With 
respect  to  this  particular  note,  nobody  seems 
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to  Ii.ive  understood  it.  Tliere  were  four  am- 
bassadors at  Vienna,  representing  England, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  and  these  four 
gentlemen  drew  up  the  Vienna  note,  and  re- 
commended it  to  the  Porte  as  one  which  she 
might  accept  without  injury  to  her  indepen- 
dence or  her  honour.  Louis-Napoleon  is  a  man 
knowing  the  use  of  language,  .and  able  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  a  document  of  this 
n.-iture,  and  his  minister  of  foreign  aiiaii-s  is  a 
man  of  eminent  ability;  and  Louis  Napoleon 
and  his  minister  agree  with  the  ambassadors  at 
Vienna  as  to  the  character  of  the  Vienna  note. 
We  have  a  ciibinet  composed  of  men  of  gi'eat 
individual  capacity;  a  cabinet,  too,  including  no 
less  than  five  gentlemen  who  have  tilled  the 
office  of  secretary  for  foreign  aflaii's,  and  who 
may  therefore  be  presumed  to  understand  even 
the  sometimes  concealed  meaning  of  diplomatic 
phraseology.  These  five  foreign  secretaries, 
backed  by  the  whole  cabinet,  concurred  with 
the  ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  with  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  and  his  foreign  secretary 
in  recommending  the  Vienna  note  to  the  sul- 
tan as  a  document  which  he  might  accept  con- 
sistently with  his  honour  and  with  that  in- 
tegrity and  that  independence  which  our  gov- 
ernment is  so  anxious  to  secure  for  him. 
What  was  done  with  this  note  ?  Passing  by 
the  marvellous  stupidity,  or  something  worse, 
which  caused  that  note  not  to  be  submitted 
to  Turkey  before  it  was  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
bui'g,  I  would  merely  state  that  it  was  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  accepted  in  its 
integrity  by  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  in  the 
most  frank  and  unreserved  manner.  We  were 
then  told— I  was  told  by  membere  of  the 
government — that  the  moment  the  note  was 
accepted  by  Eussia  we  might  consider  the 
affiiir  to  be  settled,  and  that  the  dispute  would 
never  be  heard  of  again.  When,  however,  the 
note  was  sent  to  Constantinople  after  its  accep- 
tance bj-  Eussia,  Turkey  discovered,  or  thought 
or  said  she  discovered,  that  it  was  as  bad  as 
the  original  or  modified  proposition  of  Prince 
Menschikotf,  .and  she  refused  the  note  as  it  was, 
and  proposed  certain  modifications.  And  what 
are  we  to  think  of  these  ai-bitrators  or  media- 
toi'S — the  four  ambassadoi'S  at  Vienna,  and  the 
governments  of  France  and  England — who. 


after  tliscussing  the  matter  in  three  different 
cities  and  at  three  distinct  and  different 
periods,  and  after  agreeing  that  the  proposition 
was  one  which  Turkey  could  .assent  to  without 
detriment  to  her  honour  and  independence, 
immediately  afterwards  turned  round  and 
declared  that  the  note  was  one  whicii  Turkey 
could  not  be  asked  to  accede  to,  and  repudiated 
in  the  most  form;d  and  express  manner  that 
which  they  themselves  had  drawn  u]),  and 
which  oidy  a  few  days  before  they  had 
approved  of  as  a  combination  of  wisdom  and 
diplomatic  dexterity  which  had  never  been 
exceOed?" 

It  might  be  said  that  in  making  these  state- 
ments Mr.  Bright  either  knew  too  much  or 
not  enough  of  the  actual  conditions  which 
were  influencing  the  cabinet,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  comment  on  them,  as  they  ai-e  quoted 
to  show  what  was  his  expressed  opinion  at 
that  time — an  opinion,  as  we  have  seen,  which 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  many  othere 
who  yet  deplored  the  war  and  the  occasion  of 
it,  and  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  restoring  peace,  except  that  which 
they  deemed  would  involve  the  national  lion- 
our  and  lead  to  a  tacit  abandonment  of  inter- 
national obligations  undertaken  apai-t  from 
any  selfish  motive  or  for  the  maintenance  of 
"British  interests"  in  any  material  sense. 
But  Mr.  Bright  had  at  le.ast  "  the  courage  of 
his  convictions "  when  he  went  on  to  say  he 
very  much  doubted  whether  Count  Nessel- 
rode  placed  any  meaning  upon  the  note  which 
it  did  not  fairly  warrant,  and  th.at  it  .was  im- 
possible to  say  whether  he  really  differed  at  all 
from  the  actual  intentions  of  the  four  ambas- 
sadoi-s  at  Vienna.  Mr.  Bright's  explanation 
of  the  coui-se  Uiken  by  the  Eussian  minister  was 
this : — "  Seeing  the  note  was  rejected  by  the 
Turk,  and  considering  that  its  previous  accept- 
ance by  Eussia  w;is  some  concession  from  the 
original  demand,  he  issued  a  circular,  giving 
such  an  explanation  or  interpretation  of  the 
Vienna  note  as  might  enable  him  to  get  back 
to  his  original  position,  and  might  save  Eussia 
from  being  committed  and  damaged  by  the 
concession,  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  she 
had  made.  This  circular,  however,  could 
make  no  real  diflerence  in  the  note  itself;  and 
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notwilliiitniuliiij^  tliiii  ciivular,  wliatevur  tlie 
iiotf  ivallv  iiuaiit,  it  would  li.ive  lit-eu  just  iis 
liiiuliii^  u)K.>ii  liusfiiu  lis  iiiiy  olIuT  note  will  ho 
tlkitt  iu;iy  l>u  ili-iwn  \\\>  itiiJ  agrefii  to  nt  tliu 
fUil  of  the  war.  Althougli,  liowover,  tliia  note 
was  cohsIiIoixmI  inailiiiissilile,  negotiations  were 
oontinueil ;  ainl  at  the  confeivnof  at  01niut:c, 
at  which  the  £iu-l  of  Westiuoi'ekud  was  pi-e- 
seut,  tlie  Kni|H'ioi-  of  Ru^^sia  himself  exinvsseJ 
his  williuiriiess  to  accejil  the  Vienna  note  not 
in  the  sense  tliat  fount  Nesselrode  had  phicod 
upon  it,  Imt  in  that  which  the  aiub:uis:idoi'S 
at  Vienna  dedaix'd  to  be  its  real  meaning, 
and  with  such  a  clause  lU  they  should  attach 
to  it,  detiuing  its  re;d  moaning." 

It  will  of  course  be  seen  tliat  this  explan- 
ation is  fo\inded  on  assumptions  directly  con- 
trary to  the  declarations  then  and  subsequently 
made  by  ministers  who,  like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
were  in  a  jKisition  to  know  what  had  actually 
transpired,  but  Mr.  Bri^'ht  had  come  to  en- 
tirely dilVeixMit  conclusions,  and  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  his  inter]n'etation  of  Count 
XessclroJe's  iuteutious  was  the  right  one, 
went  on  to  argue: — "It  is  impossible  from 
this  fairly  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  desire 
for  peace  manifested  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  He  would  accept  the  note  prejxired 
by  the  conference  at  Vienna,  sanctioned  by 
t)ie  cabinets  iu  Loudon  and  Paris  and  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by 
those  by  whom  it  had  been  i)repared — such 
interpretation  to  be  delined  iu  a  clause  to 
be  by  them  attached  to  the  original  note. 
But  in  the  precise  week  in  which  these  nego- 
tiations were  proceeding  apparently  to  a 
favourable  conclusion,  the  Turki.sh  council, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  dignitaries  of 
the  Turkish  Empire — not  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, rei)rcsented  the  t'lnistian  majority  of  the 
]iopulatiou  of  Turkey,  but  inspired  b}'  the 
fanaticism  and  des]>eration  of  the  old  ^loham- 
medan  party — assemblcil;  and,  fearful  that 
peace  would  be  established,  and  that  they 
would  lose  the  great  opportunity  of  dragging 
England  and  France  into  a  war  with  their 
ancient  enemy  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  they 
oame  to  a  sudden  resolution  in  favour  of  war; 
and  in  the  very  week  in  which  Russia  agreed 
to  the  Vienna  note  in  the  sense  of  the  Vienna 


conference  the  Turks  dcilaivd  war  against 
Russia,  the  'l'iirki.'«h  feirce-s  cro.s.si-d  the  iJnn- 
nl*e  uuti  began  the  wiu-,  involving  Eughind  in 
an  inglorious  and  costly  struggle,  fiom  which 
this  government  and  a  succeeding  government 
may  fail  to  extricate  us. 

"The  coui-so  taken  by  Turkey  in  beginning 
the  war  was  against  the  strong  advice  of  her 
allies;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  moment 
the  step  was  taken  they  turneil  round  again, 
us  iu  the  case  of  the  Vienna  note,  and  justilled 
lUid  defended  her  in  the  couiso  bhe  had 
adopted  in  deQance  of  the  remonstrances  they 
had  uiged  against  it."  Lord  John  Russell 
had  coutendcil  that  Turkey  was  full}'  justified 
in  declaring  war.  Mr.  Bright  declared,  "  I 
should  say  nothing  agtiinst  that  view  if  Tur- 
key were  lighting  on  her  own  resources;  but 
that  if  she  was  in  alliance  with  England  and 
France  the  opinions  of  those  powers  should  at 
least  have  been  heard,  and  that  iu  case  of 
her  refusal  to  listen  to  their  counsel  they 
would  have  been  justified  iu  saying  to  her,  'If 
you  pei-sist  iu  taking  your  own  coui^se  we 
cannot  be  involved  in  the  difficulties  to  which 
it  may  give  rise,  but  luust  leave  you  to  take 
the  consequences  of  your  own  acts.'  But  this 
w;us  not  said,  and  the  result  was  that  we  were 
dragged  into  a  war  by  the  madness  of  the 
Turk,  which,  but  for  the  fatal  blunders  we 
have  committed,  we  might  have  avoideJ." 

"  This  '  balance  of  power'  is  in  re.il.ty  the 
hinge  on  which  the  whole  qnestiou  turns. 
But  if  that  is  so  important  as  to  be  worth  a 
sanguinary  war,  why  did  you  not  go  to  war 
with  France  when  she  seized  upon  Algiers? 
That  was  a  jX)rtion  of  Turkey  not  quite  so 
distinct,  it  is  true,  as  ai-e  the  Danubiau  prin- 
cipalities ;  but  still  Turkey  had  sovereign 
rights  over  Algiers.  When,  therefore,  France 
seized  on  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  northern 
coast  of  -Vfrica,  might  it  not  have  been  saiil 
that  such  an  act  tended  to  convert  the  ^ledi- 
terraneaji  into  a  French  lake— that  Algiers  lay 
next  to  Tunis,  and  that,  having  conquered 
Tunis,  there  would  remain  only  Tripoli  between 
France  and  Alexandria,  and  that  the  '  balance 
of  power'  was  being  destroyed  by  the  aggran- 
dizement of  France  ?  All  this  might  have  been 
said,  and  the  government  might  easily  have 
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plunged  the  country  into  war  on  tliat  question. 
But  happily  the  government  of  tliat  day  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  resist,  and  the  result  had 
not  been  disadvantageous  to  Europe ;  this 
country  had  not  suffered  from  the  seizure  of 
Algiers,  and  England  and  France  had  con- 
tinued at  peace. 

"Take  another  case — the  case  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  waged  war  with 
Mexico — a  war  with  a  weaker  state — in  my 
opinion  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war.  If  I 
had  been  a  citizen  of  the  American  Republic 
I  should  have  condemned  that  war;  but  might 
it  not  have  been  a-s  justly  argued  that,  if  we 
allowed  the  aggressive  attacks  of  the  United 
States  upon  Mexico,  her  insatiable  appetite 
would  soon  be  turned  towards  the  north — to- 
wards the  dependencies  of  this  empire — and 
that  the  magnificent  colonies  of  the  Canadas 
would  soon  fall  a  prey  to  the  assaults  of  their 
rapacious  neighbour?  But  such  arguments 
were  not  used,  and  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  involve  this  country  in  a  war  for  the 
support  of  Mexico,  although  the  power  that 
w-as  attacking  that  country  lay  adjacent  to 
our  own  dominions. 

"  If  this  phrase  of  the  'balance  of  power'  is 
to  be  always  an  argument  for  war,  the  pre- 
tence for  war  w-ill  never  be  wanting,  and 
peac?  can  never  be  secure.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare the  power  of  this  country  with  that  of 
Austrik  now  and  forty  years  ago.  Will  any 
one  say'that  England,  compared  with  Austria, 
is  not  now  three  times  as  powerful  as  she  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago?  Austria  has  a 
divided  people,  bankrupt  finances,  and  her 
credit  is  so  low  that  she  cannot  borrow  a 
shilling  out  of  her  own  territories;  England 
has  a  united  people,  national  wealth  rapidly 
increasing,  and  a  mechanical  and  productive 
jiower  to  which  that  of  Aiistria  is  as  nothing. 
Might  not  Austria  complain  that  we  have 
disturbed  the  '  balance  of  power,'  because  we 
are  growing  so  much  stronger  from  better 
government,  from  the  greater  union  of  our 
people,  from  the  wealth  th.at  is  created  by  the 
hard  labour  and  skill  of  our  population,  and 
from  the  wonderful  development  of  the  me- 
chanical resources  of  the  kingdom  which  is 
seen  on  every  side?     If  this  phrase  of  the 


'balance  of  power,'  the  meaning  of  which 
nobody  can  exactly  make  out,  is  to  be  brought 
in  on  every  occasion  to  stimulate  this  country 
to  war,  there  is  an  end  to  all  hope  of  perma- 
nent peace. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  a  question  of  a  '  balance 
of  power'  which  this  country  might  regard, 
if  our  statesmen  had  a  little  less  of  those 
narrow  views  which  they  sometimes  arro- 
gantly impute  to  me  and  to  those  who  think 
with  nie.  If  they  could  get  beyond  those  old 
notions  which  belong  to  the  traditions  of 
Europe,  and  cast  their  eyes  as  far  westward 
as  they  are  now  looking  eastward,  they  might 
see  a  power  growing  up  in  its  gigantic  pi-o- 
portions  which  will  teach  us  before  very  long 
where  the  true  '  balance  of  power'  is  to  be 
found.  This  struggle  may  indeed  begin  with 
Russia,  but  it  may  end  with  half  the  states  of 
Europe;  for  Austria  and  Prussia  are  just  as 
likely  to  join  with  Russia  as  with  England 
and  France,  and  probably  much  more  so  ;  and 
we  know  not  how  long  alliances  which  now 
appear  very  secure  may  remain  so;  for  the 
circumstances  iu  which  the  government  has 
involved  us  are  of  the  most  critical  character, 
and  we  stand  upon  a  mine  which  may  explode 
any  day.  Give  us  seven  years  of  this  infatu- 
ated struggle  upon  which  we  are  now  entering, 
and  let  the  United  States  remain  at  peace 
during  that  period,  and  who  shall  say  what 
will  then  be  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
nations  ?  Have  you  read  the  reports  of  your 
own  commissioners  to  the  New  York  Exhi- 
bition ?  Do  you  comprehend  what  is  the  pro- 
gress of  that  country  as  exhibited  in  its 
tonnage,  and  exports,  and  imports,  and  manu- 
factures, and  in  the  development  of  all  its 
resources  and  the  means  of  transit?  There 
has  been  nothing  like  it  hitherto  under  the 
sun.  The  United  States  may  profit  to  a  large 
extent  by  tlie  calamities  which  will  befall  us; 
whUst  we,  under  the  miserable  and  lunatic 
idea  that  we  are  about  to  set  the  worn-out 
Turkish  Empire  on  its  legs  and  permanently 
to  sustain  it  against  the  aggressions  of  Russia, 
are  entangled  in  a  war.  Our  trade  will  decay 
and  diminish;  our  people,  sulTering  and  dis- 
contented as  in  all  former  periods  of  war,  will 
emigi'ate  iu  incre;ising  numbers  to  a  country 
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wliivse  wise  |xilio_v  is  to  keep  itself  five  from 
tbe  enUiii.ylemeiit  of  Kiiroiieau  polities- -lo  n 
coiiiitiy  Willi  which  rests  the  i;ieat  queatioii 
whether  Kiij^laiid  sliall  for  tiiiy  long  time 
ivtaiu  that  whidi  she  pix>fe8!>es  to  value  so 
highly — her  giX'Jit  sujieriority  in  iiuliistry  aiul 
at  sea. 

"This  whole  uotiouof  tlie  '  balance  of  jwwer' 
is  a  uiisohievous  deliisiou  which  has  come 
tlown  to  us  from  jvist  times;  we  oujjht  to 
»lrivo  it  from  our  luiuds,  aiiil  to  consider  the 
solemn  question  of  peace  or  war  ou  moiv  clear, 
more  detiuite,  and  ou  far  liigher  principles 
than  any  that  aiv  involved  in  the  phrase,  the 
'  balance  of  jiower.'  What  is  it  the  goveni- 
lueut  propose  to  do)  Let  us  examine  their 
policy  as  described  in  the  uiess;ige  from  the 
crown,  aud  in  the  adilress  which  has  been 
moved  to-night.  As  I  understand  it  we  are 
asked  to  go  to  war  to  maintain  the  '  iutegiity 
and  indoiK'ndeuce  of  the  Ottoman  Emjiire, 
to  curb  the  aggressive  jxiwcr  of  liussia,  and 
to  defeud  the  interests  of  this  country. 

"  But  what  is  the  condition  of  that  empire 
at  this  moment !  I  have  already  described  to 
the  house  what  it  would  have  been  if  my 
policy  h.id  been  adopted — if  the  thrice  modi- 
fied note  of  Prince  Meuschikoff  had  been 
accepted,  or  if  the  Vienna  note  had  been 
assented  to  by  the  Porte.  But  what  is  it 
now  under  the  protection  of  the  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues  J  At  the  ]ireseDt  moment 
there  .are  no  less  tlian  three  foreign  armies  on 
Turkish  soil:  there  are  UX>,iX)0  Bussiau  troops 
iu  Bulgaria;  there  are  armies  from  England 
and  France  approaching  the  Dardanelles  to 
entrench  themselves  on  Turkish  territory  and 
to  return  nobody  kuows  when.  All  this  can 
liardly  contribute  to  the  'independence'  of 
any  country.  But  more  than  this;  there  are 
insurrections  springing  up  in  almost  every 
Turkish  province,  aud  insurrections  which 
must  fi-om  the  nature  of  the  Turkish  goveru- 
ment  widely  extend;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  anarchy  which  must  prevail,  in- 
asmuch as  the  control  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  government  to  keep  the  peace  is  now  gone, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  its  troo])s  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  license  aud  demorali- 
zation engendered  by  ages  of  bad  government 


will  Ik'  altogether  unchecked.  Ill  adililiou  to 
these  i-om]ilioatctl  hdiroix,  there  are  J(>ii,(HX» 
men  under  arms;  the  st^ite  of  their  liiiaiiceM  i^ 
already  jiast  recovery,  and  the  allies  of  Turkey 
are  making  demands  u|>uii  her  fur  beyond 
anything  that  was  re(|iiired  liy  llus.sia  herself. 
I'an  anything  Ije  more  destructive  of  the 
'integrity  and  independence'  of  Turkey  than 
the  policy  of  the  noble  lordf" 

This  then  was  the  j)osition  taken  by  the 
man  who  may  be  said  to  be  in  .ibsolute  opiiosi- 
tion— representing  a  minority,  as  he  himself 
implied,  too  iiisigniticaiit  even  to  be  called  a 
pjirty;  but  he  and  the  coadjutor  who  stood 
by  his  side  in  this  .-is  they  had  stood  together 
iu  a  question  where  they  at  last  had  the  coun- 
try at  their  back,  were  not  among  the  men 
who  were  likely  to  yield  to  a  compromise. 

There  w.as,as  we  have  since  seen, a  good  deal 
of  force  iu  the  objection  that  we  were  under- 
taking to  repress  and  to  curb  Russian  aggres- 
sion. These  were  Ciitching  words ;  they  had 
been  amplified  in  newspapers,  and  had  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  aud  had  served  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  multitudes  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
details  of  this  question.  If  Turkey  had  been 
in  danger  from  the  side  of  Bussia  heretofore, 
would  she  not  be  iu  far  greater  danger  when 
the  w.ar  w.is  over?  "Russia  is  ahv.iys  there. 
You  do  not  propose  to  dismember  Russia,  or 
to  blot  out  her  name  from  the  map  and  her 
history  frem  the  records  of  Europe.  Bussia 
will  be  always  there — always  powerful,  always 
watchful,  aud  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
of  ambition,  either  of  influence  or  of  territory, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  moved  her  in  past 
times.  What,  then,  do  you  jiropose  to  do  ?  aud 
how  Ls  Turkey  to  be  secured  i  Will  you  make 
a  treaty  with  Russia  and  force  conditions  upon 
her?  But  if  so,  what  security  have  you  that 
one  treaty  will  be  more  binding  than  another  i 
It  is  easy  to  tiud  or  maJce  a  reiison  for  break- 
ing a  treaty  when  it  is  the  interest  of  a  coun- 
try to  break  it." 

But  Mr.  Bright  could  not  let  the  question 
of  "British  interests"  alone.  "How  are  the 
interests  of  Eugbuid  involved  in  this  question  ? 
This  is,  after  all,  the  great  matter  which  we, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England, 
have   to  consider.      It   is  not  a  question  of 
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sympathy  with  any  other  state.  I  have  sym- 
pathy with  Turkey;  I  have  sympathy  with 
the  serfs  of  Russia;  I  Iiave  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  Hungary,  whose  envoy  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Tiverton  refused  to  see, 
and  the  overthrow  of  whose  struggle  for  free- 
dom by  the  armies  of  Russia  he  needlessly 
justified  in  this  house;  I  have  sympathy  with 
the  Italians,  subjects  of  Austria,  Naples,  and 
the  pope;  I  have  sympathy  with  the  three 
millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States;  but  it 
is  not  on  a  question  of  sympathy  that  I  dare 
involve  this  countrj',  or  any  country,  in  a  war 
which  must  cost  an  incalculable  amount  of 
treasure  and  of  blood.  It  is  not  my  duty  to 
make  this  country  the  knight-errant  of  the 
human  race,  and  to  take  upon  herself  the  pro- 
tection of  the  thousand  millions  of  human 
beings  who  have  been  permitted  by  the  Ci-eator 
of  all  things  to  people  this  planet. 

"I  hope  no  one  will  assume  that  I  would 
invite — that  is  the  phrase  which  has  been 
used — the  aggressions  of  Russia.  If  I  were 
a  Russian,  speaking  in  a  Russian  pai-liament, 
I  should  denounce  any  aggression  upon  Turkey, 
as  I  now  blame  the  policy  of  our  own  govern- 
ment; and  I  greatly  fear  I  should  find  myself 
in  a  minority,  as  I  now  find  myself  in  a  minor- 
ity on  this  question.  But  it  has  never  yet 
been  explained  how  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try are  involved  in  the  present  dispute,  "^e 
are  not  going  to  fight  for  tariffs,  or  for  markets 
for  our  exports.  In  1791  Mr.  Grey  argued  that, 
asour  importsfromRussiaexceeded  J1,000,000 
sterling,  it  was  not  desirable  that  we  should 
go  to  war  with  a  country  ti'ading  with  us  to 
that  amount.  In  1853  Russia  exported  to  this 
country  at  least  £14,000,000  sterling,  and  that 
fact  atFords  no  proof  of  the  increasing  barbar- 
ism of  Russia,  or  of  any  disregai'd  of  her  own 
interests  as  i-espects  the  development  of  her 
resources.  What  has  passed  in  this  house  since 
the  opening  of  the  present  session  ?  We  had 
a  large  surplus  revenue,  and  our  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  is  an  ambitious  chancellor.  I 
have  no  hope  in  any  statesman  who  has  no 
ambition ;  he  can  have  no  gi'eat  object  before 
him,  and  his  career  wiU  be  unmarked  by  any 
distinguished  services  to  his  country. 

"  When  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  en- 


tered office,  doubtless  he  hoped,  by  great  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  to  build  up  a-reputation 
such  as  a  man  may  labour  for  and  live  for. 
Every  man  in  this  house,  even  those  most 
opposed  to  him,  acknowledged  the  remarkable 
capacity  which  he  displayed  during  the  last 
session,  and  the  country  has  set  its  seal  to  this 
— that  his  financial  measures  in  the  remission 
and  readjustment  of  taxation  were  worthy  of 
the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  liius 
been  blamed  for  his  speech  at  Manchester,  not 
for  making  the  speech,  but  because  it  differed 
from  the  tone  of  the  speech  made  by  the  noble 
lord,  his  colleague  in  office,  at  GreenocV:.  I 
observed  that  difference.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been,  and  that  there  is 
now,  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet 
on  this  eastern  question.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise ;  and  government  has  gone  on  from  one 
step  to  another;  they  have  drifted — to  use  the 
happy  expression  of  Lord  Clai-endon  to  describe 
what  is  so  truly  unhappy — they  have  drifted 
from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of  war;  and 
to  no  member  of  the  government  could  this 
state  of  things  be  more  distressing  than  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  it  dashed  from 
him  the  hopes  he  entertained  that  session  after 
session,  as  trade  extended  and  the  public  re- 
venue increased,  he  would  find  himself  the 
beneficent  dispenser  of  blessings  to  the  j50or, 
and  indeed  to  all  classes  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom.  Where  is  the  surplus  now  1  No 
man  dare  even  ask  for  it,  or  for  any  portion 
of  it. 

"  With  regard  to  trade  I  can  speak  with  some 
authority  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  Lan- 
cashire. The  Russian  trade  is  not  only  at  an 
end,  but  it  is  made  an  offence  against  the  law 
to  deal  with  any  of  our  customei-s  in  Russia. 
The  German  trade  is  most  injuriously  affected 
by  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  Levant  trade,  a  very 
important  branch,  is  almost  extinguished  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Greece,  Turkey 
in  Europe,  and  S\-ria.  All  property  in  trade 
is  diminishing  in  value,  whilst  its  burdens  are 
increasing.  The  funds  have  fallen  in  value  to 
the  amount  of  about  £120,000,000  sterling, 
and    railway   property   is   quoted   at    about 
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/80,(HX>,(.l00   less  lluiii  \v;is  tin-  ojiso  a   vt-ar 

"Hut  wo  ail- sciuliii_4  I'Ul  oti,i>(.Ki  tiiK'iis  til 
Turkey,  and  in  tliiit  iiuiulier  are  nut  iiioUuloJ 
the  lueii  si'rviu|i  on  Ixtiutl  tlie  fleets.  Here  are 
ai.lKki  lives  I  Tlieix'  is  a  thrill  of  horror  some- 
times when  a  ^iii^'le  life  is  lu^t,  aud  we  isi^h 
at  the  loss  of  a  frieud— or  of  a  e^uiual  aoquaiii- 
t;iiiee  I  But  here  we  are  in  danger  of  losiug — 
and  I  give  the  opinions  uf  military  men,  aud 
nut  my  own  nieivly  UMHmi,  or  it  may  be 
il>,t'*'^'  lives,  that  may  W  s;ieritiei-d  in  this 
struggle.  1  have  never  jireteudeit  to  any 
syniiKithy  for  the  milit;uy  profession  ;  but  I 
have  sympathy  for  my  fellow-men  and  fellow- 
couutrymeu,  wheiwer  tliey  may  be.  I  have 
heard  very  meLincholy  accounts  of  the  scenes 
which  have  been  wituessetl  in  the  separation 
from  families  occasioned  by  this  exiiedition  to 
the  Eiist.  But  it  will  be  said,  and  probably 
the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton  will 
say,  that  it  is  a  just  w.ar,  a  gloriou.s  war,  aud 
that  I  am  full  of  morbid  sentimenUdity,  aud 
have  introduced  topics  not  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned in  parliament.  But  these  are  matters 
atfeeting  the  happiness  of  the  homes  of  Eng- 
Liud,  and  we  who  are  the  rei)resentatives  and 
guardians  of  those  homes,  when  the  grand 
question  of  war  is  before  us,  should  know  at 
le;ist  that  we  have  a  case — tlutt  success  is 
probable,  and  that  an  object  is  attainable 
which  may  be  commeusunite  with  the  cost  of 
war." 

Xo  wonder,  we  might  almost  say,  if  Lord 
Palmerston  felt  restless  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  letting  so  hard-hitting  an  an- 
tagonist have  it  back;  but  it  was  to  be  deplored 
that  on  the  occasion  already  referred  to  "  tlie 
Tipton  Shisher,"  as  his  lordship  was  sometimes 
nicknamed  by  the  lower  satirists,  after  a  once 
famous  pugilist,  did  not  hit  fair.  Probably 
Palmerston  would  liave  s;ud  that  he  took  so 
entirely  ditferent  a  point  of  view  that  he  would 
not  attempt  to  controvert  the  statements  of 
his  opponent,  who  h.id  misapprehended,  if 
not  misrepresented,  the  circumstances  which 
alone  would  expLiin  the  situation. 

It  may  lie  nott-d  that  Mr.  Bright  spoke 
differently  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
knew,  as  we  have  .said,  that  he  at  least  de- 


plored the  war,  and  that  all  his  <  alculutioua 
Were  u|jset,  aud  his  hoj>e<i  of  UA.-hieviiig  a  great 
till  '  ~ure  were  frustnttvd  by  it.     But 

Xli    '  M-  could  give  no  practical  supjiort 

to  Mr.  Bright's  arguments  against  iuterpuai- 
tion,  and  it  was  too  hite  for  such  moral  su]>|)ort 
a.s  he  could  show  to  be  of  any  immediate  avail. 
In  fact  there  has  been  no  more  eui]ihalic,  ajid 
|)erha|is  unanswerable  reply  to  Mr.  Blight's 
contention  than  that  given  by  Air.  Ohulstone, 
jart  of  which  has  been  already  noted. 

'■  The  design  of  the  Crimean  war,"  he  wrote 
in  1876,  "w;i3  in  its  groundwork  the  vindica- 
tion of  Euro]>ean  law  against  an  unprovoked 
aggi-cssion.  It  sought,  therefore,  to  maintain 
iut-ict  the  condition  of  the  menaced  party 
agjiiust  the  aggressor,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
defend  against  Kussia  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Emjiire.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte 
in  general  was  a  subject  that  had  never  before 
that  epoch  come  under  the  oflicial  considei-a- 
tion  of  Euroi)e.  The  internal  government  of 
a  countr}',  it  may  safely  be  laitl  down,  cannot 
well  become  the  subject  of  effective  considera- 
tion by  other  states  except  in  cases  where  it 
leads  to  consequences  in  which  they  have  a 
true  locus  standi,  a  legitimate  concern  on  their 
own  particular  account,  or  on  account  of  the 
general  peace.  In  the  case  of  Greece  an  insur- 
rection growing  into  a  civil  war,  and  disturb- 
ing the  Levant,  had  created  this  locus  standi; 
and  the  interference  of  the  three  powers,  led 
by  Great  Britain,  had  redressed  the  mischief. 
No  like  door  had  been  opened  in  the  other 
Christian  provinces  of  Tui-key.  The  dispute 
upon  the  holy  places  in  1853  had  very  par- 
tially opened  it  when  Bussia  demanded  for 
herself  exclusively  an  enlarged  right  of  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  the  Oriental  Christians. 
It  thus  beaime  necess;u-y,  in  determining  the 
]X)licy  of  the  future,  to  take  notii»  of  the 
condition  of  the  subject  races.  Ths  greatest 
authorities,  and  pre-eminently  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  believed  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Porte  by  internal  reforms  to  govern  its  sub- 
jects on  the  principle  of  civil  equalitj'.  The 
resolution,  therefore,  w.ts  taken  to  pursue  this 
end,  but  without  that  infringement  of  the 
Porte's   sovereign   rights  which   Bussia   had 
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attempted ;  ivnd  lliis  resolution  was  fonually 
embodied  iu  a  protocol  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  by  the  allies  and  by  Austria.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  in  1S5G  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues.  In  the 
interest  of  the  Porte  and  of  the  gcuei-al  jieace 
of  Europe  they  cancelled  the  rights  of  separate 
interference  jireviously  jjossessed  and  claimed 
by  Russia.  They  took  the  principalities  under 
a  direct  European  protection.  On  behalf  of  the 
subject  races  generally  they  embodied  in  the 
treaty  the  record  of  the  Hatti-humayoum,  or 
edict  issued  by  the  sultan,  which  purported  to 
establish  securely  the  civil  equality  of  all  races 
and  religions  in  Turkey.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  sultan. 
But  it  was  a  covenant  without  penalty  for 
breach;  for  the  powers  expressly  renounced 
any  right  to  call  him  to  account — not,  how- 
ever, generally,  but  only  as  growing  out  of  the 
communication  he  had  made.  It  was  thus,  iu 
cancelling  the  Russian  treaties  with  the  Porte, 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  first  became,  by  the 
ti-eaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  responsible  in  the  last 
resort  for  securing  the  government  of  the 
subject  races  in  Turkey  on  principles  of  civil 
equality.  The  terms  demanded  from  Russia 
before  the  wai-  had  been  exceedingly  mode- 
rate. W'hen  the  war  had  broken  out  the 
allies  justly  availed  themselves  of  their  under- 
stood right  to  enlarge  these  terms.  Now  in 
July,  1854,  appeared  on  the  ground  for  the 
first  time  the  celebrated  Four  Points.  After 
the  fall  of  Si-bastopol  they  were  again  en- 
larged; a  territorial  cession,  the  extinction 
and  not  merely  the  limitation  of  naval  power 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  some  provisions  relating 
to  the  Baltic,  were  exacted  from  Russia." 

A  "  day  of  prayer  and  supplication  "  for  the 
success  of  our  arms  by  sea  and  land  had  been 
held  on  tlie  26th  of  April,  1854.  It  would  have 
been  called,  accoi'ding  to  precedent,  a  "day  of 
humiliation ; "  but  to  this  the  queen  had  ob- 
jected in  a  letter  to  the  prime  minister,  which 
said ;  "  Were  the  services  selected  for  these 
days  of  a  different  kind  from  what  they  are, 
the  queen  would  feel  less  strongly  about  it ; 
but  they  always  select  chaptei-s  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  Psalms,  which  are  so  totally 


inapplicable  that  all  the  effect  such  occasions 
ought  to  have  is  entirely  done  away  with. 
Moreover,  to  say  (as  we  probably  should)  that 
the  great  sinfulnei's  of  the  Elation  has  brought 
about  this  war,  when  it  is  the  selfishness  and 
ambition  and  want  of  honesty  of  one  man  and 
his  servants  which  has  done  it,  while  our  con- 
duct throughout  luis  been  actuated  by  un- 
selfishness and  honesty,  would  be  too  mani- 
festly repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  every  one, 
and  would  be  a  mere  bit  of  hypocrisy.  Let 
there  be  a  prayer  expressive  of  our  great 
thankfulness  for  the  immense  benefits  we 
have  enjoyed,  and  for  the  immense  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  entreating  God's  help  and 
protection  in  the  coming  struggle.  In  this  the 
queen  would  join  heart  and  soul.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  day  set  apart,  let  it  be  for  prayer  iu 
this  sense." 

In  a  second  letter  on  the  same  subject  her 
majesty  wrote :  "  The  queen  had  meant  tt) 
speak  to  Lord  Aberdeen  yesterday  about  this 
day  of  '  prayer  and  supplication,'  as  she  par- 
ticularly wishes  it  should  be  called,  and  not 
'  fast  and  humiliation,'  as  after  a  calamity. 
Sui-ely  it  should  not  be  a  day  of  mourniny. 
The  queen  spoke  very  strongly  about  it  to  the 
archbishop,  and  urged  great  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  service.  Would  Lord  Aberdeen 
inculcate  the  queen's  wishes  into  the  arch- 
bishop's mind,  that  there  be  no  Jewisli  impre- 
cations against  our  enemies,  &c.,  but  an  earnest 
expression  of  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  immense  blessings  we  have  enjoyed, 
as  well  as  of  entreaty  for  protection  of  our 
forces  bj'  land  and  sea,  and  to  ourselves  in 
the  coming  struggle  ?  If  Lord  Aberdeen  will 
look  at  the  service  to  be  used  at  sea  he  will 
find  a  beautiful  prayer,  'To  be  used  before 
a  fight  at  sea,'  which  the  queen  thinks  (as 
well  as  other  portions  of  that  fine  service) 
would  be  very  applicable  to  the  occasion,  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  sea." 

Tliis  opinion  was  supported  by  the  national 
feeling,  and  the  praj'ei-s  used  on  the  occasion 
were  such  as  were  deemed  suitable  for  a 
people  entering  ujwn  a  great  conflict  which 
they  believed  to  be  justifiable,  and  the  issues 
of  which  they  desired  humbly  to  leave  to  the 
divine   wisdom    and    to    Him   who   judgeth 
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|-ij»hteou!j)'.  Al  tlie  eiul  of  tlie  y«ir  llie  ile- 
teriuiuatiuti  fi>r  «iU'  liml  not  nWti-tl.  Tlii-re 
Wiis  a  ■^'eiieiiii  ileiuaiiil  tlial  ii  blow  sliuiiKl  bt> 
struck  al  Ku&sia  bv  iliivct  iiiviuiiuu  of  thu 
Crimea  for  the  [lurjKise  of  seuuiig  SebastojK)!. 
This  was  the  coiii'se  reconimeluled  by  llie 
Eui|iei\ir  of  tlie  French,  and  LauxI  I'alniei'sttin 
had  by  a  eiiviilar  aihlix-sseil  tt>  the  cabinet  oon- 
siderably  iuHiienoeil  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  believed  that  some  heavy  blow 
should  be  struck  at  the  naval  jxiwer  and  terri- 
toriid  dimensions  of  Kussia,  and  that  if  that 
were  not  done  during  the  year  it  would  be- 
come much  more  difficult,  and  that  the  repu- 
tation of  Knglanil  and  France  would  materi- 
ally sutler.  It  had  become  evident  enough 
that  the  whole  brunt  of  conflict  would  be  left 
to  the  two  nations.  Prince  Albert,  deploring 
the  war  in  a  letter  to  his  stepmother,  the 
Dowager-duchess  of  Coburg,  said,  "If  there 
were  a  Oermani/  and  a  (Jennan  sovereign  in 
Berlin  it  could  never  have  hapiiened."  And 
the  opinion  was  probably  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  England. 

The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  would  have  ap- 
peared less  diflicult  but  for  the  necessity  to 
support  Omar  Pacha  iu  raising  the  siege  of 
Silistria,  which  Lad  been  invested  by  the 
Russians.  The  garrison  of  that  place  was 
suffering  from  the  eflects  of  a  prolonged  resist- 
ance, but  the  allied  forces  were  not  able  at 
that  time  to  ti-ans])ort  troops  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  Lord  Kaglan  was  exjiectiug  to 
hear  that  the  defenders  had  been  compelled 
to  surrender.  Palmerston  had,  as  Cobden 
implied,  miscalculated  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  Uussiau  fortifirations.  He  thouglit 
there  were  not  moi-e  than  40,000  of  the  troops 
of  the  czar  iu  the  Crimea,  and  that  if  25,000 
English  .and  3."),000  French  could  be  landed 
somewhere  in  the  large  bay  to  the  north  of 
Sebastopol,  they  would  be  able  to  take  the 
fort  on  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  har- 
bour, and  would  then  command  the  harbour, 
fleet,  and  town.  The  capture  or  destruction  of 
the  Russian  fleet  would  of  course  inijjly  the 
surrendci-  of  the  Russian  troops  forming  the 
garrison  of  the  place,  or  their  evacuation  of 
the  Crime;i  by  ca])itulation;  but  if  the  atUck 


Welti  deferivd  the  Itussiau  government  would 
have  lime  tu  stivngtlieu  tliu  defences  of  the 
place  and  to  iucix-;tse  the  gairisou.  The  allied 
tix>ii|>s,  he  argued,  were  fresh,  eager,  and  ready 
for  euleriirise.  If  they  remained  inactive  till 
the  following  N|iring  their  he.dth  might  give 
way,  their  spirits  flag,  their  mutual  cordiality 
and  gooil  understanding  be  cooled  down  by 
intrigues,  jealousies,  and  disputes;  while  public 
opinion,  which  now  stuod  by  the  two  govern- 
nicnt.s  and  bore  up  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  to  make  the  sacritice.s  neccss;iry  for 
the  war,  might  take  another  turn,  and  |x-ople 
might  grow  tiivd  of  the  burdens  which  hail 
produced  no  sufficient  and  sjit isfactoiy  result. 
Palmerston's  lirm  conclusion  was  that  our 
only  chance  of  bringing  Russia  to  terms  was 
by  oli'ensive  and  not  by  defensive  opei-itions. 
We  and  the  French  ouglit  to  go  to  the  Ciime.i 
and  tike  Seb.-istojwl  and  the  Russian  fleet  the 
moment  our  two  armies  were  in  a  ])osition  to 
go  thither.  Sixty  thuu&:\nd  English  and  French 
tixiops  would  accomplish  the  object  in  six 
weeks  after  landing.  There  was,  he  said,  not 
the  shghtest  danger  of  the  Russians  getting  to 
Constantino])le.  The  Turks  were  able  to  pre- 
vent that;  but  even  if  they  could  not,  the 
Austrians  would  be  compelled  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  to  do  so.  Austria  had,  as  usual, 
been  playing  a  shabby  game.  AVhen  she 
thought  the  Russians  likely  to  get  on,  and 
while  she  fancied  England  and  France  needed 
Iiastening,  she  bi-agged  of  her  determination 
to  be  active  ag;iinst  Russia.  As  soon  as  .she 
found  our  troops  at  Varna  she  changed  her 
tone,  and  according  to  a  des|)atch  received  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  stated  that  she  should  not 
enter  the  principalities,  and  that  the  Russians 
must  be  driven  out  bj'  the  English  and  French. 
She  could  hardly  think  us  simple  enough  to 
do  her  work  for  her;  but  the  best  way  to 
force  her  to  act  would  be  to  siml  our  troo])s 
off  to  the  Crimea. 

These  were  Palmerston's  conclusions,  but 
they  were  not  altogether  accurate — he  had 
not  received  an  intimation  of  the  latest  events. 
When  the  czar  refused  to  retire  from  the 
principalities,  Austria  liad  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  the  Porte,  by  which  she  began  to 
move  a  large  and  well-disciplined  army  into  the 
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principalities  foi  the  purpose  of  restoring  there 
the  state  of  affaire  wliich  had  existed  previous 
to  tlie  Russian  invasion.  Tliis  was  followed 
by  two  striking  and  unexpected  events.  The 
resistance  of  the  Turks  to  the  continued  as- 
saults of  the  Russian  forces  had  excited  a  good 
deal  of  surprise  and  admiration.  The  whole 
eftorts  of  the  Russian  generals  were  now 
d  irected  against  Silistria,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  its  fall  was  considered  to  be  imminent, 
and  after  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  here  received 
intelligence  that  it  was  about  to  surrender, 
there  came  news  that  the  garrison  there  had 
repeatedly  repulsed  the  besiegers.  Urgent 
representations  had  come  from  Silistria  itself 
that  the  place  must  be  taken  unless  the  de- 
fending force  could  be  supported  by  the  allied 
forces,  but  Lord  Raglan  had  found  it  impos- 
sible for  want  of  the  means  of  laud  transport 
to  move  any  of  his  troops  from  Varna  to  the 
scene  of  action.  .\s  many  as  70,000  Russians 
were  engaged  under  Prince  Paskiewitsch  in 
the  siege  and  bombardment  of  Silistria,  and 
tremendous  preparations  had  been  made  for 
taking  a  place  which  was  in  reality  the  gate 
through  which  Turkey  was  to  have  been  in- 
vaded. The  chief  fortifications  of  Silistria 
were  earthworks,  the  principal  of  which  was 
about  2000  yai-ds  in  advance  of  the  ramparts, 
while  about  midway  was  another.  All  the 
conventional  resources  of  a  siege  were  brought 
against  them,  but  were  ineifectual.  As  often 
as  the  enemy  entered  they  were  driven  back 
in  spite  of  mines  and  a  storm  of  artillery,  and 
the  works  were  repaired  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  destroyed.  Nothing  could  overcome 
the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  fighting  Turks. 
Omai-  Pacha,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  position,  sent  reinforcements  to  the  almost 
overwhelmed  garrison,  and  on  the  4th  of  June 
30,000  men  went  to  the  rescue,  broke  through 
the  Russian  lines,  and  entered  the  outworks. 
Four  days  afterwards  1000  Turkish  soldiers 
stole  in  at  midnight  over  the  corpses  of  the 
Russians  who  had  fallen  in  heaps  during  the 
repulse.  The  end  was  near,  and  it  w.is  per- 
haps to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  two 
British  officei-s  to  whom  the  Turks  yielded 
the  command  when  their  own  general  Mussa 
Pacha  was  slain  by  a  cannou-ball,  that   the 


result  was  so  speedily  effectual.  Tliese  officers, 
Captain  Butler  and  Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  both 
belonged  to  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
and  had  offered  themselves  at  Silistria  as 
volunteers.  Their  services  were  at  once  ac- 
cepted as  invaluable,  and  to  their  abilities  no 
less  than  to  their  courage  the  defenders  owed 
the  success  of  the  defence.  The  Russians  had 
to  prepare  their  own  defences  against  the  ex- 
pected attack  of  the  allied  forces  from  Varna, 
and  they  had  so  to  concentrate  their  troops  as 
to  be  able  to  retreat  in  case  of  not  holding 
their  giound.  They  therefore  determined  on 
a  grand  assault  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  after 
a  tremendous  cannonade  and  the  explosion  of 
mines,  the  Russian  order  was  given  to  advance ; 
but  the  men  were  suffering  from  sickness,  they 
were  dispirited  and  unwilling,  and  the  assault 
was  postponed  to  the  following  day.  'WTien 
the  time  came  they  were  twice  driven  back 
from  the  earthworks.  In  vain  their  com- 
manders threw  themselves  in  front  of  the 
wavering  and  halting  troops.  Prince  Paskie- 
witsch was  slightly  and  Prince  Gortschakoff 
seriously  wounded,  and  so  were  Count  Orlofl', 
General  Luders,  and  General  Schildei-s,  who 
had  taken  Silistria  in  the  war  of  a  quarter  of 
a  centuiy  before.  Nearly  all  the  leaders  were 
struck  down,  and  othei-s  had  to  take  the  com- 
mand when,  on  the  18th,  the  Russians  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault  towanls  a  gap  twelve 
yards  long  which  had  been  made  in  the  Turk- 
ish parapet.  Tlie  breach  seemed  to  promise  a 
successful  attack,  but  on  reaching  it  they  dis- 
covered that  a  new  wall  had  been  constructed 
behind  it,  manned  by  ready  troops  and  brist- 
ling with  guns.  They  fell  back,  and  as  they 
retreated  the  Turks  rushed  out  and  repaired 
the  damage  on  the  outer  wall  amidst  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry.  With  all  the  enormous  ap- 
pliances for  a  regular  siege,  and  with  the  loss 
of  12,000  men  either  during  the  assaults  or  by 
disease,  the  Russians  had  not  been  -ible  to  get 
beyond  even  the  first  earthwork.  They  were 
disheartened,  and  the  siege  was  raised  without 
much  further  attempt.  Lieutenant  Nasmyth 
survived  the  tenible  conflict  to  receive  the 
rewards  of  his  gallantry,  but  his  fellow-officer 
Captain  Butler  died  of  the  exhaustion  of  en- 
demic fever  brought  on  by  his  exertions  and 
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tlie  privutions  which  he  iit  oomwuu  with  the 
rest  of  the  garrisou  h»J  to  eiuUiiv. 

No  one  was  mine  Kui|>ri8etl  ihiiii  I^>i\l  Itaj;- 
hut  nt  the  iK-ws  th:tt  tho  sit-^'t*  uf  Silisdiu  liaJ 
beeii  mised,  niiJ  soou  nfterwnixU  niiothor  re- 
verse wiis  given  to  the  Kussiiui  arms  by  tlie 
eouiplete  defe;»t  of  Gonenil  SoiluoiioU"  at  liiur- 
gevoon  tlie  7th of  July, aftm'  which  the  whole 
of  the  IvussiiUi  forces  pix^ijtitattjly  retii^xl  be- 
yond the  Prutli,  their  moveiueiits  having  |)ro- 
Kibly  been  accelerated  by  the  prejiaratious 
made  by  Austria,  added  to  the  necessity  for 
giving  idl  their  i-esources  to  the  defence  of 
t>ebasto|Kil  ;uid  the  prevention  of  the  adviuice 
of  the  allied  ai-mies  in  the  Crimea. 

The  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Silistria 
made  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  easier,  because 
the  Turkish  gaiTison  was  released,  ajid  there 
was  uo  lunger  need  to  send  troojw  from  Varna 
to  their  assistance.  In  any  Ciise  an  attack  on 
Selwistopol  would  have  taken  Jilace;  all  Eng- 
land seemed  to  be  trying  out  for  it,  and  the 
I>opular  voice  was  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  aged 
Loi>i  Lyndhurst,  who  sjwke  with  much  fire 
ind  enthusiasm,  hia  words  being  hailed  with 
repeated  cheering. 

"Look,"  he  s.iid,  "at  her  whole  conduct,  and 
then,  if  any  person  can  be  credulous  enough 
to  trust  in  any  statement  of  Russia,  or  in  any 
engagement  into  which  she  may  enter  contrary 
to  her  own  interests,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
admire  the  extent  of  his  faith.  Let  me  recall 
to  your  lordships'  recollection  what  took  place 
at  St.  Petersburg.  .  .  .  Sir  H.  Seymour  heard 
that  Russian  troops  were  being  collected  on 
the  Russian  frontier:  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  authority,  and  he  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  Count  Kesselrode.  The  count  con- 
tradicted the  statement;  he  said  to  Sir  H. 
Seymour:  'Do  not  believe  what  you  hear,  be- 
lieve only  what  you  see;  all  that  is  taking 
place  is  only  a  change  in  the  position  of  our 
armies,  which  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  I  assure  yon,  you  are  mistaken.  .  .  .' 
Is  this  the  system,  and  are  these  the  persons 
on  whose  assurances  we  are  to  depend.  .  .  .  ? 

"  When  the  interests  of  millions  .are  at  stake, 
when  the  liberties  of  m.inkind  are  at  issue, 


away  with  cuntideuce.  Confidence  generally 
ends  in  ciWulity.  This  is  true  of  statebuien 
as  of  individuals.  My  lords,  the  history  of 
Russia,  from  the  establishmeut  uf  the  empiiv 
down  to  the  present  moment,  is  a  history  of 
fraud, duplicity,  trickery,  artifice,  and  violence. 
The  ]ireseut  emperor  h;is  pi-odaimed  himself 
jjrotector  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey,  just 
!is  the  Empress  Catherine  declared  herself 
protector  of  the  tireck  Chuix;h  in  Toland.  By 
means  of  that  protectoi-ate  she  fomented  dis- 
sensions and  stii-ied  up  politicid  strife  in  the 
country.  She  then  marched  into  Poland  under 
the  pretence  of  allaying  tumults,  and  strijiped 
the  kingdom  of  some  uf  its  fairest  jiroviuces. 
We  know  the  ultimate  result ;  it  is  too  familiar 
to  require  more  particular  reference. 

"  Look  at  another  instance  of  Russian  policy 
of  more  recent  occui'rence.  Russia  agreed  to 
a  treaty  with  Turkey,  by  which  she  recognized 
the  indeiieudence  of  the  Crimea.  Neverthe- 
less she  stirred  up  insurrections  in  that  coun- 
try, under  the  old  pretence  of  protecting  one 
jxarty  against  another,  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  she  sent  Suwaroff,  one  of  her 
most  baibarous  generals,  into  the  Crimea,  who 
murdered  the  inhabitants  and  despoiled  them 
of  their  territory,  while  a  line  of  Russian  shi])s 
invested  the  coast,  and  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion with  Constantinople.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  this  was  being  done  Russia  was 
not  only  at  peace  with  Turkey,  but  was  actu- 
ally negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
her.  .  .  .  Russia  has  doubled  her  European 
territories  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  yet 
she  is  bent  on  possessing  herself  of  Khiva. 
The  loss  of  two  armies  does  not  deter  her  from 
prosecuting  this  pur|)ose,  although  the  place 
cannot  be  of  the  slightest  value  to  her,  except 
as  affording  her  the  means  of  annoying  us  in 
respect  to  our  E;istern  possessions.  In  tlii= 
way  does  Russia  go  on  for  ever.  Take  the 
most  recent  instance.  While  Nicholas  was 
pretending  to  act  the  part  of  protector  of 
Turkey,  and  trying  to  cajole  the  sultan  with 
professions  of  friendship  and  esteem,  be  was 
at  the  time  planning  the  partition  of  his  em- 
pire. Tliis  is  the  emperor  with  whom  you  are 
now  dealing,  and  on  whose  statements  and 
representntions  we  are  to  rely." 
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On  tlie  subject  of  the  object  of  the  war  and 
of  material  guarantees  he  said : — 

"  This  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  events 
of  the  war.  This,  however,  I  unhesitatingly 
ileclare,  that  in  no  event,  e.xcept  that  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  ought  we  to  make  peace  with- 
out previously  destroying  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  laying  prostrate  the  forti- 
fications by  which  it  is  defended.  .  .  . 
My  lords,"  said  the  okl  orator  in  conclusion, 
"I  feel  strongly  on  this  subject,  and  I  believe 
that  if  this  barbarous  nation,  this  enemy  of  all 
progress  except  that  which  tends  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  its  own  power,  this  state 
which  punishes  education  as  a  crime,  should 
once  succeed  in  establishing  itself  in  the  heart 
of  Europe,  it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  befall  the  human  race." 

This  was  strong  enough,  and  it  i-oused  Lord 
Clarendon  into  the  declaration  on  the  jxirt  of 
the  government,  that  all  Europe  was  not  to  be 
disturbed,  great  interests  were  not  to  be  in- 
jured, the  people  were  not  to  have  fresh 
burdens  imposed  upon  them,  great  social  and 
commercial  relations  were  not  to  be  abruptl}' 
torn  asunder,  and  all  the  greatest  powers  of 
Europe  were  not  to  be  united  in  arms  for  an 
insignificant  result. 

The  effect  of  these  declarations  was  some- 
what damaged  by  what  followed.  Lord 
Derby  rose  and  delivered  a  violent  harangue, 
which  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
emphatic  protest  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  then  thought  fit  to  rep!}'  in 
terms  so  mild  and  reluctant,  that  they  in- 
creased the  suspicion  that  he  was  coldly 
prosecuting  a  war,  which,  as  it  w'as  now  un- 
avoidable, must  be  prompt  and  eflfective.  So 
quick  were  the  indignant  remonstrances  at 
his  supposed  desire  to  defer  hostile  operations, 
that  he  had  to  defend  himself  b_v  references 
to  his  expressed  opinions  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople.  There  were  still  so 
many  men  who  held  moderate  views,  and  who 
deplored  the  war,  that  the  prime  minister 
was  able  for  a  time  to  convince  the  house 
that  he  had  acted  throughout  only  with  a 
desire  to  avoid  war  as  long  as  possible,  and 
with  no  intention  of  abating  the  demands  or 
the  just  claims  of  the  nation  against  Russia. 


The  bitter  attacks  on  his  personal  sincerity 
(for  lie  was  accused  of  acting  under  a  senti- 
ment of  friendship  for  the  czar)  or  his  honest 
]iatriotism  he  would  not  stoop  to  reply  to. 
Of  his  attitude  with  respect  to  the  war  he 
said : — 

"  It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  I  have,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  man  in  this  country, 
struggled  to  maintain  a  state  of  peace.  I  have 
done  so  because  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  a  duty  to  God  and  man, 
tiret  to  exhaust  every  possible  measure  to 
obtain  peace  before  we  engaged  in  war.  I 
may  own,  though  I  trust  my  conscience  acquits 
me  of  not  having  done  the  utmost,  that  I  only 
regret  not  having  done  enough,  or  lest  I  may 
have  lost  some  possible  means  of  averting 
what  I  consider  the  gi-eatest  calamity  that  can 
befall  a  country.  It  has  been  said  that  my 
desire  for  peace  unfits  me  to  make  war;  but 
how  and  why  do  I  wish  to  make  war  ?  I  wisli 
to  make  war  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  and  no 
weapon  that  can  be  used  in  war  can  make  the 
war  so  sure  and  speedy,  to  attain  peace,  as 
to  make  that  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
determination.'' 

A  plan  for  the  attack  of  Sebastopol  had 
been  sketched  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  received  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
stated  that  it  met  with  his  approval  as  well  as 
that  of  Lord  Raglan,  Lord  de  Ros,  and  Lord 
Clarendon.  It  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  while  Con- 
stantinople had  to  be  protected  by  the  whole 
force,  but  now  it  became  more  feasible,  and 
at  a  cabinet  council  at  Lord  John  Russell's 
house  at  Richmond  it  was  determined  to 
adopt  a  draft  of  instructions,  urging  a  promjit 
attack  upon  Sebastopol  and  the  Russian  fleet. 
It  was  undei-stood  that  the  final  decision  was 
to  be  left  to  Lord  Raglau  and  Mai-shal  St. 
Ai-naud  after  they  had  consulted  with  Omar 
Pacha;  but,  perhaps  with  the  peculiar  indefinite 
blundering  which  characterized  so  many  of 
the  immediately  pi-actical  details  in  relation 
to  the  war,  this  decision  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  clearly  expressed.  Tlie  document 
may  have  been  drawn  with  anxious  care  and 
attention,  but  if  we  are  to  believe  ilr.  King- 
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lake's  aivuuiit  of  (lie  lueetiii^  uf  the  cjtbinet, 
all  its  laeiiiliei's  except  n  muill  iiiiuority  vveix) 
juileep.  At  nuy  nito,  Linxl  iiii^'litu  iv_i;aixle<l 
the  luessuij^'  its  little  mIiuiI  of  an  itKsoliite 
onler  fiviu  the  secivlan-  of  state,  niiJ  oii  that 
j;rouml  wouKI  have  |)ix>|iiiivJ  to  obey  it. 

He  l-eplied,  iiiileetl,  that  he  iliteliiletl  to 
attcu'k  SehastoiKil  iin>re  iu  ilefeieiice  to  the 
\ie\vsof  the  Biitisli  government,  ami  to  the 
kuowii  ai.<iiiiesoeuc©  of  the  Eiujieivr  Na|ioleon 
iu  those  views,  than  to  any  iiiformatiou  in  the 
|)ossessioii  of  the  naval  ami  military  author- 
ities, either  ius  to  the  extent  of  the  enemy's 
foixvs  or  their  state  of  ]irejKiratiou.  "The 
fact,"  he  s;iid,  "must  not  be  conce;iled,  that 
neither  the  English  nor  the  French  admirals 
have  been  able  to  obtain  any  intelligence  on 
which  they  can  rely,  with  respect  to  the  army 
which  the  Russi:ms  may  destine  for  operations 
iu  the  tielil,  or  to  the  number  of  men  allotted 
for  the  defence  of  Selxistopol;  and  Marshal 
St.  Aniaud  and  myself  are  equally  deficient 
in  information  ujxin  these  all-important  ques- 
tions,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  chance 
of  our  ac<iuiring  it."  The  English  commiinder 
would  not  take  more  than  his  share  of  so 
great  a  resjx)usibility,  and  though  he  deter- 
mined to  proceed  at  once  to  move  against 
Sebastopol,  he  afterwai'ds  received  precise  in- 
structions to  take  that  course.  Hostile  pre- 
parations had  gone  almost  too  far  now  to  be 
recalled,  even  if  a  reaction  had  set  in,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  reaction,  and  only  a  few 
people  contended  that  arbitration  might  still 
be  j)ossible. 

'■  Parliament,"  says  Mr.  Kiuglake,  '•  was 
sitting,  and  it  might  be  imagined  that  there 
was  something  to  say  against  the  plan  for  in- 
vjuling  a  prov^ince  of  Russia  at  a  moment 
when  all  the  main  ciuses  of  dispute  were 
vanishing.  But  parliament  had  shown  that  it 
did  not  consider,  any  more  than  did  the 
country,  that  'the  main  cau.ses  of  the  dispute 
were  vanishing;'  while  the  response  awakened 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst's  words  showed  conclu- 
sively enough  how  eager  it  was  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Crimea.  The  destruction  of 
Sebastopol,  indeed,  w;is  the  thought  upper- 
most iu  men's  minds,  and  between  this  time 
and  the  period  when  it  w;is  known  that  the 


ex|>edition  with  that  object  hud  been  decidml 
upon,  tlie  jii-ess  rung  with  reproaches  on  the 
supint-iiess  of  the  government  iu  not  hurling 
the  allietl  forces  at  the  great  naval  stiuughold 
of  the  czjir." 

To  the  same  end  the  Times  insisted  (and  it 
rej)resented  the  gcnci-al  voice  of  the  country): 
— "We  are  now  ap|)roaching  the  sixtli  mouth 
of  actual  hostilities,  and  as  yet  not  a  shut  has 
been  tired  by  the  laud  forces  of  England.  .  . 
The  broad  (lolioy  of  the  war  cvnsists  in  strik- 
ing at  the  very  heart  of  tiie  liussiuu  jxiwer  in 
the  Eitst,  and  tliat  heart  is  at  Sebasto|K>l.  .  .  . 
To  destroy  SeliiistojK)l  is  nothing  less  than  to 
demolish  the  entire  fabric  of  liussiaii  ambition 
in  those  very  regions  where  it  is  most  dan- 
gerous to  Euro|)e.  This  feat,  and  this  only, 
would  have  really  promoted  the  solid  and 
durable  objects  of  the  war." 

But  tiiere  was  another  powerful  incentive 
to  further  action.  The  troops  at  Varna  were 
dying  of  cholera,  which  w;is  most  fatal  in  the 
French  camp,  where  it  increased  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  was  said  fifteen  died  out  of 
every  twenty-five  who  were  attacked  with  the 
liestilence,  and  fatigue  parties  were  const;«ntly 
engaged  iu  burying  the  dead.  Varna,  with 
environs  lovely  to  the  eye,  was  just  the  town 
which,  when  crowded  with  soldiery,  was  liable 
to  such  a  fearful  mortality.  Standing  in  Bul- 
garia on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  IGO  miles 
north-west  of  Constantinople,  and  containing 
ordinai-ily  about  14,0011  inhabitants,  it  was 
about  as  ill  ailculated  as  any  other  Turkish 
fortified  town  to  i-eceive  a  hirge  accession  to 
the  number  of  those  who  dwelt  in  its  vicinity, 
or  took  up  quarters  in  the  ill-drained,  irregu- 
lar, and  neglected  streets.  Forty  thousand 
men  were  encamped  around  the  walls,  and 
those  streets  were  crowded  with  soldiery  in 
all  the  disorder  of  a  camp  where  there  is  little 
space  to  move.  The  British  troops  had  their 
camp  at  Aladyn  amidst  a  beautiful  landscape 
a  few  miles  tlistant ;  but  there  w;is  hearty 
fellowship  between  the  forces.  The  English 
and  French  soldiers,as  well  as  the  officers,  were 
always  ready  to  show  that  they  regjirded  each 
other  as  good  comrades,  and  to  jiruve  by  deeds 
of  kindness  and  mutual  help  that  they  desired 
a  Listing  friendship.     They  had  one  commou 
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grievance,  which  increased  after  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Silistiia  till  it  almost  overcame 
discipline.  Why  were  they  not  led  against 
the  enemy  ?     The  impatience  of  some  of  the 

Freucli  regiments,  like  the  Zouaves, those  agile 
soljiei-s  from  Africa,  who  had  been  used  to  be 
foremost  in  active  assaults,  was  extreme.  It 
may  be  imagined  what  wei'e  the  feelings  of 
the  men  when  the  cliolera  was  so  thinning 
their  ranks  that  they  began  to  ask  themselves 
how  many  of  the  ;u-my  would  be  left  to  meet 
the  foe  when  it  pleased  their  governments  and 
their  generals  to  take  them  into  action.  The 
French  hospital  at  V^arna  soon  became  incap- 
able of  receiving  the  number  of  sick,  and  the 
suiferei's  had  to  be  treated  in  field  hospitals. 
A  dark  cloud  of  gloom  and  depression  fell 
upon  the  men.  The  change  from  their  former 
gaiety  and  light-heartedness  made  the  eflFects 
of  the  calamity  more  conspicuous  than  it  was 
in  the  BritLsh  camp.  The  English  troops 
suffered  less  at  fii-st;  but  the  malady  increased, 
and  fifteen  to  sixteen  deaths  a  day  were  the 
hospital  returns.  Aladyn,  where  the  camp 
had  been  pitched,  was  known  (to  the  in- 
habitants) as  a  hotbed  of  malaria,  and  Devus, 
the  neighbouring  beautiful  valley,  where  a 
number  of  the  tents  had  been  placed,  had 
long  been  named  by  the  Tm-ks  "the  Valley 
of  Death."  This  title  had  been,  too  sadly 
justified  before  our  decimated  troops  were 
removed  aud  spread  over  a  larger  space  in  a 
wider  encampment.  The  vicinity  of  the  late 
encampment  became  a  cemetery,  so  numerous 
were  the  giaves;  aud  the  men  who  recovered, 
like  those  GUO  of  the  3000  guards,  the  flower 
of  the  army,  who  took  two  days  to  march  ten 
miles  into  Varna,  though  they  had  their  packs 
carried  for  them,  moved  about  like  sickly 
shadows  of  their  former  selves.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined  how  the  ordinary  men  suffered; 
and  the  mortality  and  sickness  was  increased 
by  the  strange  reckless  excess  which  has  so 
often  followed  the  first  terror  of  jiestilence. 
Discipline  was  necessarily  less  strict,  and  many 
of  the  men,  French  and  English,  ofteti  clubbed 
together  to  procure  extras,  consisting  too  fre- 
quently of  coarse  and  unwholesome  stimu- 
lants, or  of  improper  articles  of  food.  The 
epidemic  reached  the  fleet,  and  so  increased 


that  the  English  and  French  shijjs  in  Balt- 
chik  Bay  and  the  harbour  of  Varna  stood  out 
to  sea.  As  is  frequently  the  case  fire  followed 
plague,  and  Varna  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction by  the  lighting  of  a  spirit-shop  near 
the  French  commissariat  stores.  For  ten  hours 
the  sailors  were  using  every  effort  to  avert  the 
progress  of  the  flames  which  ran  from  street 
to  street,  and  were  not  extinguished  till  a 
fourth  part  of  the  town  and  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  military  rations  and  stoi'es  were  con- 
sumed. Had  the  fire  not  been  suppressed  the 
whole  place  might  have  been  burned,  and  the 
aimies  left  to  famine.  The  catastrophe  was 
attributed  to  the  Greeks,  one  of  whom  was. 
seen  to  set  light  to  the  spirits  with  a  torch  as 
they  flowed  into  the  streets.  He  was  cut 
down,  and  six  or  seven  of  his  countrymen  were 
bayoneted  by  the  French  soldiew. 

Not  only  the  men  but  many  ofljcei-s  were 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  cholera  or  dy- 
sentery. Marshal  St.  Amaud  was  himself 
among  the  number,  and  his  condition  was 
serious.  But  the  order  to  leave  Varna  and 
embark  for  the  Crimea  w;xs  heard  with  de- 
light by  the  soldiers.  Their  conu-ades  had  been 
falling  ai-ound  them  attacked  by  a  foe  against 
whom  they  seemed  to  be  powerless.  Now 
ordei-s  came  to  move  forward  to  .assault  a  tan- 
gible enemy.  They  had  not  all  been  inactive. 
Lord  Cardigan  with  the  light  cavalry  had 
been  sent  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
Eussian  army;  but  though  he  had  explored 
the  country  as  far  as  Ti-ajan's  Wall  on  the 
border  of  the  Dorbrudscha,  he  had  only  learned 
that  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  raked  and  the 
Russian  army  in  retreat  towards  Bessarabia. 
Sir  George  Brown,  General  C;iurobert,  and 
several  French  and  English  ofiicers  had  been  on 
boai-d  the  Fury  to  explore  the  Crimean  coast 
and  search  for  a  pi-oper  landing-place  for  the 
army  near  Sebastopol;  but  they  were  dis- 
covered and  fired  upon  from  the  ramparts. 
Then  Marehal  St.  AruauJ  sent  a  division 
under  Canrobert  for  another  expedition  to 
the  Dorbrudscha,  expecting  that  they  wouhl 
meet  with  a  Eussian  force;  but  nothing  came 
of  it  except  a  slight  cavalry  skiimish  and  an 
alarming  number  of  deaths  by  cholera,  which 
the  troops  took  with  them  on  their  maich,  and 
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of  wliioli  seven  thousand  uf  tlioin  jtc't'LilieJ. 
No  Ltrge  foivo  of  the  liiissiutu  wju  eiicoim- 
t«ivtl,  iuul  it  w;ui  afli'i'Wiu'tU  known  that  thu 
KuiiK'i'oi  uf  till'  I'li'iicli  Wiis  fxoeedinyly  dis- 
ple»se«l  at  so  fruitieas  an  tfX)MHliliou  having 
been  umlertakon.  Tho  voyage  to  the  CVimea 
(X>uKI  not  mill  Jieed  not  beany  longer  delayed. 
On  the  7tli  of  .September  tlie  iUlied  foives, 
consisting  ot  iJ.tKK)  Englisli,  ii.tXX)  Fieneli, 
and  t>(XK>  Turks,  s:uleil  from  Varna,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  1-Jlh  were  landed  at  the 
'■  Old  Fort,"  some  dist;Luce  from  the  town  of 
Eupatoria.  It  w;is  a  tix^meudous  movement, 
iu  which  GOO  vessels  were  employed,  pivteoted 
by  a  lleet  e;irrying  3(KH)  cannon.  Some  blun- 
ders and  a  good  de;U  of  eoufusiou  would  have 
been  escus;ible,  and  there  were  moiv  than 
could  well  be  excused ;  but  once  huuled,  the 
troops  recovered  their  spirits,  uiilitary  discip- 
line and  etlicieucy  were  restored,  and  the  two 
armies  were  ready  to  act  iu  concert.  No 
enemy  opixised  them.  The  town  of  Eupatori;i, 
formidable  :is  it  apj)eared  from  the  sea,  sur- 
reudei-ed  at  the  liret  summons.  It  would  ap- 
jieai-  from  tlie  fact  of  the  ;uuiies  being  suti'ered 
to  lauil,  and  then  meeting  with  no  resistance, 
that  the  czar  and  his  gener-.ds  thought  they 
could  keep  tliem  iu  the  Crimea  like  rats  in  a 
trap,  and  so  allow  them  to  come  on,  only  to  an- 
nihilate them  as  they  approached.  A  I\ussi:m 
officer  and  four  mounted  Cossacks  were  seen, 
the  officer  taking  notes  of  the  debarkation  of 
the  troojjs;  but  the  reconnoiteriug  ste:>m- 
vessels  reported  that  the  Eussiau  army  was 
encamped  on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Alma.  Thilher  the  two  armies  com- 
menced their  march  on  the  I'Jtli  of  Septem- 
ber, I8o4.  During  the  night  bivouac  the  allied 
commanders  arranged  the  plan  of  the  engage- 
ment. On  the  morning  of  the  20th  a  thick 
mist  obscured  the  heights  and  nothing  could 
be  seen.  It  was  thought  that  the  Bussians 
had  retired;  but  a  breeze  stirred,  the  haze 
lifted  like  a  curtain,  and  there  were  the  Mus- 
covite troops  with  formidable  batteries  aud 
strong  natural  ramparts  of  rock  and  ravine. 
The  allied  inshore  squadron  of  vessels,  headed 
by  the  Agamemnon,  were  to  keep  close  to  the 
coast  and  cover  an  advance  and  attack  by 
Bosquet's   division,    which    was   to  advance 


jjoug  the  sea-sliow,  foive  the  heiglits,  and 
turn  the  enemy's  left  tlank.  The  Ai/amemnou 
took  up  a  |>i>sition  at  the  mouth  of  the  .-Mma, 
and  lieneral  IJiLsiiuet's  men  with  a  eonlingeul 
of  TiU'ks  descended  from  the  lieights  of  lioul- 
javak,  followed  and  sup|>orted  furtlier  inland 
by  the  divisions  of  Prince  Nui)oleoii  ;mil  Oene- 
rids  Caurobeit  uml  Foi-ey- 

General  Bosquet's  division  crossed  the  river 
near  the  mouth  about  11 '30,  the  Turkish  b:tt- 
tidiou  jia-ssing  at  the  s;ime  time  close  to  the 
bar  and  within  musket-range  of  the  beach. 
This  moveiuent  w.ns  uuopix>sed.  AVith  incon- 
ceivable i-jipidity  the  Zouaves  swarmed  up  the 
clill",  ;uid  it  w;is  not  till  they  formed  on  the 
height  and  dcjjloyed  from  behind  a  mound 
there  that  the  Eussiau  batteries  opened  ujwu 
them.  Wailing  the  development  of  the  French 
attack,  Loixl  Eaglan  causei.1  our  infantry  for  a 
time  to  lie  down  aud  remain  quite  passive ; 
but,  wearying  of  tliis  inactivity  and  antici- 
pating a  little  in  a  military  i)oint  of  view  the 
crisis  of  action,  he  gave  orders  for  our  whole 
line  to  advance.  "Up  rose  those  serried  masses," 
wrote  the  Times'  corresjwndent,  "and,  jxiss- 
ing  through  a  fearful  shower  of  round  c;ise- 
shot  aud  shell,  they  dashed  into  the  Alma  and 
floundered  through  the  watei-s,  which  were 
literally  torn  into  foam  by  the  deadly  hail. 
At.the  other  side  of  the  river  were  a  number 
of  vineyards  occupied  by  Eussiau  riflemen. 
Tliree  of  the  staff  were  here  shot  down ;  but, 
led  by  Loixl  Eaglan  in  pej-son,  they  advanced, 
cheering  on  the  men.  And  now  came  the 
turning-point  of  the  battle,  in  which  Lord 
Eaglan,  by  his  sagacity  and  military  skill, 
probably  secured  the  victory  at  a  sm;dler 
sacrifice  than  would  have  been  otherwise  the 
case.  He  dashed  over  the  bridge  followed  by 
his  staff.  Then  commenced  one  of  the  most 
bloody  and  determined  struggles  in  the  annals 
of  war.  The  2d  division,  led  by  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  in  the  most  dashing  manner  crossed  the 
stream  on  the  right.  The  7th  Fusilici-s,  led 
by  Colonel  Yea,  were  swejjt  dowil  by  lifties. 
The  05th,  30th,  mid  95th,  led  by  Brigadier 
Pennefather  (who  w.is  in  tlie  thickest  of  the 
light  cheering  on  his  men),  again  and  again 
were  checked,  indeed,  but  never  di-ew  b:ick  in 
their  ouwaixl  progress,  which  was  marked  by 
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a  lierce  roll  of  Miiiiij  iiiusketiT;  ami  BrigaJier 
AJanis,  with  the  41st,  47th,  anil  4!)th,  bravely 
charged  up  the  hill  and  aided  thein  in  the 
battle.  Sir  George  Brown,  consijicuous  on  a 
gray  horse,  rode  in  front  of  his  light  divi.sion, 
urijing  them  with  voice  and  gesture.  The  Tth, 
diminished  by  one  half,  fell  back  to  reform 
their  columns  lost  for  the  time;  the  23d,  with 
eiglit  officers  dead  and  four  wounded,  were 
still  rushing  to  the  front,  aided  by  the  loth, 
:53d,  77th,  and  88th.  Down  went  Sir  George 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  in  front  of  the  battery.  He 
was  soon  up,  and  shouted,  '23d,  I'm  all  right,' 
be  sure  I'll  remember  this  day,'  and  led  them 
on  again;  but  in  the  shock  produced  by  the 
fall  of  their  chief  the  gallant  regiment  suffered 
teri'ibly  while  paralysed  for  tlie  moment. 
Meantime  the  guards  on  the  right  of  the  light 
division  and  the  brigade  of  the  Highlandere 
were  storming  the  heights  on  the  left.  Their 
line  was  almost  as  regular  as  though  they 
were  in  Hyde  Park.  Suddenly  a  tornado  of 
round  and  grape  rushed  through  from  the 
terrible  battery,  and  a  roar  of  musketry  from 
behind  it  thinned  their  front  ranks  by  dozens. 
It  was  evident  that  our  troops  were  just  able 
to  contend  with  the  Russians,  favoured  as  they 
were  by  a  great  position.  At  this  ver}'  time 
an  immense  mass  of  Russian  infantry  were 
seen  moving  down  towards  the  battery.  They 
halted.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  day.  Sharp, 
angular,  and  solid,  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  was  beyond  all 
doubt  that  if  our  infantry,  harassed  and 
thinned  as  they  were,  got  into  the  battery, 
they  would  have  to  encounter  a  formidable 
fire,  which  they  were  but  ill  calculated  to  bear. 
Lord  Raglan  saw  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
a  couple  of  guns  to  bear  on  these  masses. 
The  reply  was  'Yes;'  and  an  artillery  officer 
brought  up  two  g\ins  to  fire  on  the  Russian 
squares.  The  firet  shot  missed,  but  the  next, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next  cut  through  the 
i-anks  so  cleanly,  and  so  keenly,  that  a  clear 
lane  could  be  seen  for  a  moment  through  the 
square.  After  a  few  rounds  the  columns  of 
the  square  became  broken,  waved  to  and  fro, 
broke,  and  fled  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
leaving  behind  them  six  or  seven  distinct  lines 


of  dead  lying  as  close  as  possible  to  each 
other,  marking  the  passage  of  the  fatal  mes- 
sengers. This  act  relieved  our  infantry  of  a 
great  incubus,  and  they  continued  their  mag- 
nificent and  fearful  progress.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  encouraged  his  men  by  voice  and 
example,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  his 
proud  command,  and  of  the  royal  i"ace  from 
whence  he  comes.  '  Highlanders,'  said  Sir 
Cohn  Campbell,  ere  they  came  to  the  charge, 
'  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  you ;  it  is,  that 
you  will  act  so  as  to  justify  me  in  asking  per- 
mission of  the  queen  for  you  to  wear  a  bonnet ! 
Don't  pull  a  trigger  till  you're  within  a  yard 
of  the  Russians!'  They  charged,  and  well 
they  obeyed  their  chieftain's  wish.  Sir  Colin 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him;  but  he  was  up 
immediately  and  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
shouting,  'We'll  hae  nane  but  Highland  bon- 
nets here!'  but  the  guards  passed  on  abreast, 
and  claimed  with  the  33d  the  honour  of  ca])- 
turing  a  cannon.  They  had  stormed  the  right 
of  the  battery  ere  the  Highlanders  had  got 
into  the  left,  and  it  is  said  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards  were  the  fii-st  to  enter.  The  2d  and 
light  division  crowned  the  heights.  The 
French  turned  the  guns  on  the  hill  against  the 
flj'ing  masses,  which  the  cavalry  in  vain  tried 
to  cover.  A  few  faint  struggles  from  the 
scattered  infantry,  a  few  rounds  of  cannon 
and  musketry,  and  the  enemy  fled  to  the  south- 
east, leaving  thi-ee  generals,  700  prisoners,  and 
4000  killed  and  wounded  behind  them." 

The  allied  loss  was  619  killed  and  2860 
wounded.  The  Russian  loss  was  reported  to  be 
about  8000.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  engagement  it  was  evident  that  the  battle 
would  be  decided  by  the  energy  and  courage 
of  our  men  rather  than  by  any  remarkable 
strategy  on  the  jxart  of  the  commanders,  and 
this  was  the  case  throughout  the  Crimean 
campaign.  It  was  fighting  against  a  foe  whose 
forces  and  dispositions  were  unknown,  and  of 
which  little  intelligence  could  be  obtained. 
The  chief  ordei-s  that  could  be  given  were : 
"There  is  the  enemy,"  or  '"There  is  the  posi- 
tion"— "go  and  beat  him,"  or  "go  and  take  it." 
The  officers  were  unable  to  do  more  than  to 
give  initial  directions  to  lead  and  encour- 
age, and  to  share  the  dangere  and  privations 
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uf  ilii-ir  mull.  Fullowiiig  tlic  atUick  of  llif  Alui:i, 
wliioli  liiiil  lH>eii  bravely  ui)|wseil  by  the  Kim- 
siiins  llie  rtlluvs  fmivd  tlieir  way  into  llie 
<  iiciiiy's  eiitreiioliiiienU,  liut  wi-re  too  iiiiuli 
fati^iicil  iUitl  too  Weak  in  oaviilry  t»  follow  U]i 
their  Hilvaiitaj^.  Aftt-r  ivstiiij;  they  uiaivlied 
im,  kefjiiiij;  near  llie  sea,  ami  it  w;ts  af  terwanls 
s;iiil  that  hail  the  (Uvt  fmwii  its  way  into  the 
harlwur  of  8eliiisto|Hil  ininiediately  u|kiu  the 
laudin<;  of  the  tro<.i|>s,  and  hiul  the  lauil  foi\-es 
attaoked  the  north-west  side  of  the  sti'on^hold, 
whieh  was  but  jworly  fortilied,  Sebiustopol 
would  have  l>eeu  taken.  Of  course  tJiere  wci-e 
plenty  of  critics  at  home  who,  after  the  neces- 
s.-u-y  information  had  l>eeii  obUiitied,  found  it 
e.isy  to  say  what  should  have  been  done ;  but 
thei-e  seems  to  have  been  reason  to  think  that 
Loiil  Kaglau.oM  and  cautious,  but  calmly  intre- 
pid, would  have  achieved  or  at  least  attempted 
it.  Ue  would,  however,  have  needed  the  aid  of 
his  fellow  commander  St.  Aruaud  with  all  the 
French  d;»sh  and  daring,  but  St.  Aruaud  was 
dying,  and  would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  give 
his  coucurreuoe.  He  was  suffering  great 
agony,  and  the  enterprise  which  might  have 
prevented  a  protracted  siege  was  .ibaudoned. 
The  allied  armies  continued  their  inarch  south- 
wards p,tst  Sebiistopol  to  Balaklava,  where 
they  pitched  their  c:imps  ue;ir  the  coast,  whence 
they  would  receive  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  all  the  material  supplies  for  carrying  on 
ail  assault  against  a  fortress-town,  which  tlie 
czar  pi-obably  thought  woulil  be  impreg- 
nable. 

Meanwhile  every  day  brought  to  England 
fresh  tidings  of  the  events  of  that  memorable 
tight,  when,  in  a  few  houi-s,  the  Russian  army 
was  driven  from  A  commanding  position,  which 
Prince  Menschikotl' had  pledged  himself  to  the 
czar  to  hold  against  the  invaders  for  three 
weeks.  On  the  8th  Loi\l  Burghersh  arrived 
in  Loudon,  bearing  de.s]i;itches  from  Lord 
liiglau  with  the  details  of  tlie  battle.  The 
Duke  of  Newc-istle,  writing  to  the  queen  the 
s;iuie  day,  said  the  report  .as  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  "  that  never  for  a  moment  did 
Lord  Raglan  evince  any  greater  excitement 
or  concern  than  he  shows  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions.  Never  since  the  days  of  the  great  Duke 
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for  its  leader,  and  never  probably  did  any 
geuei'iil  acquire  such  inlUienue  over  the  ullieti, 
with  whom  he  was  acting."  To  the  name  ellect 
was  the  report,  the  day  after  the  battle,  of 
ISrigadier-geueral  Hugh  Itose (afterwards Loixl 
Slrathuairn)  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  "As 
my  duty,"  he  wrote,  '•  is  to  iti^ort  to  your 
lordship  facts,  1  certainly  ought  not  to  omit 
an  important  one,  which  ensured  the  success 
of  the  day.  1  speak  of  the  jierfect  culmuess 
of  Lonl  Raglan  under  heavy  lire,  and  his  de- 
termination to  carry  the  most  ditlicult  position 
in  his  front,  a  feat  in  arms  which  has  excited 
the  uuiversid  admiration  of  the  French  ai-my." 

What  Lord  Raglan  himself  had  to  re|x)rt 
of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  Wiis  idl  that  could 
be  wished.  Wasted  for  two  months  jjreviously 
by  the  scourge  of  cholera,  which  "pursued 
them  to  the  very  battle-field  .  .  .  exposed  since 
they  had  landed  in  the  Crimea  to  the  extremes 
of  wet,  cold,  and  heat  .  .  .  in  the  ardour  of  the 
attiick  they  forgot  all  they  had  eudureil  and 
displayed  that  high  courage  for  which  the 
British  soldier  is  ever  distinguished;  and 
under  the  heaviest  fire  they  maintained  the 
.■viine  determination  to  conquer  as  they  had 
exhibited  before  they  went  into  action." 

For  some  time  a  report  that  Sebastopol  had 
been  taken  was  widely  believed,  the  Earl  of 
.\berdeeii  being  himself  at  last  induced  to 
give  it  credence;  but  the  rumour  was  of 
course  unfounded.  Enough  had  been  done, 
and  enough  remained  to  be  done,  to  aiuse  in- 
tense excitement  in  London.  Even  at  the 
theatres  and  in  the  streets  the  victory  of  tlie 
Alma  W.1S  .innounced  and  rejoiced  over.  The 
war-fever  w-;is  not  likely  to  abate  then — nor 
did  it. 

The  cordial  co-operation  between  Frtmceand 
England  had  been  strengthened  by  a  visit  from 
Prince  .Albert  to  the  emperor,  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  view  the  French  army  of  100,000 
men  esUiblished  during  the  summer  in  a  camp 
between  St.  Oiuer  and  Boulogne.  It  was  the 
gi-eat  desire  of  Napoleon  III.  at  that  time  to 
secure  the  jjersoual  friendship  of  the  queen 
and  the  prince  cousoi-t,  and  he  proceeded  with 
judicious  c;iution  to  inquire  of  Lord  Cowley 

coufidentiall  v  whether  such  an  invitation  would 
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be  acceptable.  It  was  obvious  enough  that 
tlie  interview  woulJ  be  of  great  importance, 
not  only  in  removing  the  prejiuliee  which  still 
existed  against  the  "parvemc,"  but  in  increas- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  French  people  in  his 
position.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  .secure 
the  firm  alliance  of  the  French  nation  in  carry- 
ing out  the  war.  Some  emphasis  was  laid  by 
the  English  minister  on  "the  impression  which 
Prince  Albert's  sound  \mderstaniling  must 
make  upon  his  majesty,''  and  on  the  results 
which  it  might  produce.  That  the  emperor 
was  gi-eatly  pleased  with  the  visit  may  well  be 
xmderstood.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  had 
also  been  invited,  but  could  not  remain  for 
more  than  three  days,  and  left  before  the 
arrival  of  the  prince.  The  Belgian  government 
had  been  so  averse  to  his  majesty's  compliance 
■with  the  request  that  they  almost  forbade  it. 
Leopold,  however,  -was  not  the  kind  of  man 
to  submit  to  ministerial  tlictation  arising  from 
mere  suspicion,  and  paid  tlie  brief  visit  even 
though  his  ministry  actually  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  The  young  King  of  Portugal 
and  his  brother  were  the  other  imperial  guests ; 
but  they  had  departed  for  England  before 
Prince  Albert's  ai'rival.  The  comjianionship 
of  the  prince  with  Napoleon  III.  became, there- 
fore, the  more  confidential,  and  in  tliat  sense 
the  more  complimentary.  During  the  few- 
days  that  they  were  together  they  agreed  "well 
enough,  and  the  emperor  afterwards  expressed 
a  high  admiration  for  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  prince  consort,  as  well  ;is  for  his  frank 
and  truthful  manner,  which  was  guarded  only 
by  an  evident  desire  to  present  his  views  with 
a  serious  and  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  liking 
was  mutual,  for  the  cordial  courtesy  and  evi- 
dent gratification  of  the  emperor  was  flatter- 
ing, and  his  expi'essed  desire  for  information 
on  many  topics  relating  to  the  political  history 
of  the  time  was  apparently  sincere.  No  one 
ever  supposed  that  Napoleon  the  Third  was 
what  the  Americans  call  u  first-cla-ss  man,  and 
Prince  Albert,  whose  range  of  know  ledge  and 
mastery  of  political  questions  was  very  re- 
markable, found  his  imperial  host  surprisingly 
ignorant  on  points  which  should  have  been 
made  of  the  first  importance.  He  noticed 
also  a  barrack-room  tone  about  his  surround- 


ings;' but  there  was  politeness,  unbounded 
liospitalily.  evident  ])leasure,  and  even  grati- 
tude for  the  distinction  of  a  visit  from  the 
husband  of  the  queen,  and  remarkable  mo- 
desty of  demeanour.  The  emperor  was  below 
the  prince  both  in  ability  .ind  in  attainments, 
a  fact  which  Lord  Palmerstou,  who  knew  them 
both  well,  had  found  out  already,  and  had  ex- 
pressed with  his  usual  shrewd  avndour.  One 
example  of  the  frankness  of  the  ])rince  was  his 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  Belgians  liad  a 
right  to  object  to  the  visit  of  King  Leopold 
if  it  was  against  the  interests  of  the  country; 
but  of  course  he  did  not  conclude  that  any 
such  reason  for  objection  existed.  The  em- 
peror had  been  delighted  with  the  convei-sa- 
tion  of  tlie  king,  and  now  equally  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  his  nephew.  Only  four  days 
were  occupied  by  the  visit,  and  they  were  days 
of  fatiguing  activity,  for  the  weather  was  ex- 
ceedingly sultry;  the  French  were  early  risers, 
and  reviewing,  riding,  driving,  or  walking 
occupied  the  time  from  morning  till  night,  with 
intervals  for  necessary  lunching  and  dining; 
but  much  conversation  occurred  during  the 
rides  or  drives.  Not  a  minute  but  seems  to 
have  been  turned  to  some  account  in  this  re- 
spect.  Napoleon  the  Third  may  well  have  been 


1  Tlie  prince,  in  the  accurate  memoraiula  which  lie  made 
of  this  visit,  said:-- 

"  His  court  and  Iiousehold  are  strictly  kept,  and  in  good 
order,  more  English  thau  French.  The  gentlemen  com- 
posing his  entourage  are  not  distinguished  by  birth,  man- 
ner, or  education.  He  lives  on  a  very  familiar  footin*: 
with  them,  although  they  seemed  .-ifraid  of  him.  Tlie 
tone  was  ratlier  the  ton  tff  ganiison,  with  a  good  deal  of 
smoking ;  the  emperor  smoking  cigarettes,  and  not  being 
able  to  umloi-stand  my  not  joining  him  in  it.  He  is  very 
chilly,  complains  of  rheumatism,  and  goes  early  to  bed; 
takes  no  pleasure  in  music,  and  is  proud  of  his  horseman- 
-'^liip— in  whicli.  however,  I  could  discover  nothing  re- 
markable. 

"His  general  education  appeared  to  nie  very  deficient, 
even  on  subjects  which  are  of  a  first  necessity  to  him — I 
mean  the  politic-al  history  of  modern  times  and  political 
sciences  generally.  He  was  remarkably  modest,  however, 
in  acknowiedging  these  defects,  and  .showed  the  greatest 
candour  in  not  pretending  to  know  what  he  did  not.  All 
that  refers  to  Napoleonic  history  he  seems  to  have  at  his 
lingers'  end ;  he  also  appears  to  have  thought  much  and 
deeply  on  politics;  yet  more  like  an  'amateur  politiciiiu. 
mixing  many  very  sound  and  many  very  crude  notions 
together.  He  admires  English  institutions,  and  regrets 
the  absence  of  an  aristocracy  in  France;  hut  might  not  be 
willing  to  allow  such  an  aristocracy  to  control  his  own 
power,  whilst  he  might  wish  to  have  the  advantage  of  its 
control  over  the  pure  democracy." 
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j;iatilifil,  iioj  uuly  liv  tlif  iMiilial  tone  in  wlii.li 
ihe  iii'iiK-«  eousiiit  li.'ul  aooojitfil  liis  iiivita- 
tiuu,  but  by  the  aiit<>,;^i:a|>h  letter  whicli  lie 
oarrieil  froui  tlie  i|ueeii,  and  by  the  evident 
intention  uf  ht'i-  majesty  to  make  a  (K-i'soual 
friendslii|i  with  the  empi-ess.  The  iirint-e,  in 
n  letter  to  the  qiuvu  written  ininuHliately  Ik"- 
foi-e  his  return,  siys  :   - 

"1  have  in  j;eneral  terms  expivsse^l  to  the 
eini>eri>r  your  wish  to  see  him  in  Eughiud,  aiul 
also  to  make  the  empress's  net^tiaiutaiice.  liia 
answer  W!is,  he  hoiHvi  on  the  contrary  to  have 
.-ui  t>))jKirtunity  of  reeeivinj;  you  in  Paris. 
Next  year  the  Louvre  would  be  completed  for 
the  Exhibition.  I  must  leave  the  matter 
here,  and  unless  he  says.  •  I  will  come,  when 
cjin  the  ijueeu  receive  me!'  I  cauuot  lix  any 
d.ite." 

After  reaching  Osborne  he  wrote  to  the 
eiui>ei-or: — 

"The  remembrance  of  the  days  I  have  ju.st 
s]ient  there  (in  France),  as  well  as  of  the  trust- 
fid  coi\Ii.dity  with  which  you  have  honoured 
me.  shall  not  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  I 
found  the  queen  aiid  our  children  well,  and 
she  charges  me  with  a  thousand  kind  messages 
for  your  majesty. " 

This  w.is  eirusive  enough,  and  must  have 
been  peculi.irly  accept;ible  to  a  sovereign  who 
had  succeeded  to  power  by  a  coup  d'etat,  and 
had  not  yet  obtained  full  recognitiiDi  from  the 
otlier  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  English 
.'lUiance  was  indeed  an  important  event  to  him, 
and  Prince  Albert  knew  it. 

"  Tlie  emperor's  best  chance,"  he  recorded  in 
his  memoranda,  "is  the  English  alliance,  which 
not  only  gives  steadiness  to  his  foreign  policy, 
but,  by  predisposing  in  his  favour  the  English 
press,  protects  him  from  the  only  channel 
through  which  public  opinion  in  Fnince,  if 
hostile  to  him,  could  find  vent.  I  told  him 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him  in  England, 
and  that  the  queen  would  be  delighteii  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  empress." 

In  reading  of  the  cordiiil  feeling  manifested 
towards  the  Em])eror  of  the  French  we  can 
scarcely  help  suspecting  that  the  mean  and 
shifty  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  it 
greater  emphasis  since  the  emperor's  maimer 
and  avowed  policy  contrasted  favourably  with 


the  attitude  ;i.s>unKd  by  the  self-excusing 
sovereign,  who  had  written  another  long  anil 
rather  whining  letter,  to  again  retvive  n  very 
direct  and  reproachful  reply.  The  eni|H-ior, 
It  he  played  diploniatie;illy  for  the  gooil-will 
of  the  queen  mid  the  prince,  did  it  so  well 
that  nobody  discovered  he  w;i3  playing  at 
all,  and  the  friendship  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  royal  and  inqierial  acquaintances 
ai>iiarently  continued  undiminished.  Xajw- 
leou  the  Thiixl  always  used  warmly  apprecia- 
tive language  in  sjieakiiig  of  the  ability  and 
the  character  of  Prince  Albeit.  The  letter 
which  he  sent  biick  to  the  queen  after  this 
first  visit  said:  "The  presence  of  your  majesty's 
estim.-ible  consort  in  the  midst  of  a  French 
camp  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  political  signiti- 
cance,  since  it  demonstrates  the  intimate  union 
of  the  two  countries.  But  to-day  I  prefer  not 
to  dwell  on  the  political  asja'ct  of  this  visit, 
but  to  tell  you  in  all  sincerity  how  happy  it 
has  made  me  to  be  for  several  days  in  the 
society  of  a  prince  so  accomplished,  a  man 
endowed  with  qualities  so  seductive,  and  with 
knowledge  so  profound.  He  may  feel  assured 
that  he  carries  with  him  my  sentiments  of 
high  esteem  and  friendshiji.  But  the  more  I 
have  been  enabled  to  appreciate  Prince  Albert, 
the  more  it  behoves  me  to  be  touched  by  the 
kindness  of  your  majesty  in  agreeing  on  my 
account  to  part  with  him  for  several  days.' 
The  return  visit  of  the  emperor  and  empress 
to  England  was,  as  we  know,  paid  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  was  marked  by  the  warm 
reception  given  to  the  sovereign  who  had 
shown  himself  to  be  our  firm  ally  in  the  war 
which  was  then  at  a  point  that  caused 
the  gravest  anxiety,  since  Sebastopol  was  not 
taken,  and  the  two  armies  in  the  Crimea 
seemed  to  have  been  committed  to  an  in- 
definitely proti^acted  camp:iign.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  emperor  was  impatiently  de- 
sii'ous  of  going  out  himself  to  the  camp,  and 
the  representations  which  were  made  to  him 
in  England  no  less  than  the  remonstrances 
of  his  ministers  and  his  own  generals  in  com- 
mand delayed  the  resolve  until  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  rendereil  further  military  opera- 
tions unnecessary.  This  determination  had 
been  made  known  to  Encl.ind  through  a  letter 
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to  Lord  ralmerston.  Napoleon  III.  was,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  Paris  and  London,  rest- 
less while  the  allied  armies  were  inactive;  and 
he  conceived  that  a  more  decisive  movement 
would  be  made  if  he  went  in  pei-son  and  in 
conference  witli  Lord  Raglan  and  tieneral  Can- 
robert  took  the  undivided  command  for  the  piir- 
j)ose  of  securing  necessary  unity  of  view  and  of 
action.  Obviously  the  camp  at  St.  Omer  and 
the  army  which  had  been  gathered  there  were 
not  without  puqiose,  and  here  was  the  op- 
portunity; but  such  a  proposition  was  not  to 
be  received  without  grave  representations 
from  Enghmd  as  well  as  from  France,  although 
the  emperor  emphatically  stated  that  should 
he  go  to  the  Crimea  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag  would  be  his  first  consideration  even  be- 
yond that  of  his  own.  This  was  said  after 
Lord  Clarendon  had  gone  to  Boulogne  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  whole  question  and 
laying  before  him  the  objections  to  his  pro- 
]iosed  assumption  of  military  leadership  in  the 
Crimea.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  such  serious  objections  would  exist. 
He  had  argued  that  Sebastopol  could  not,  aa 
matters  stood,  be  taken  except  at  an  immense 
sacrifice  of  life.  The  army  defending  it,  rein- 
forced from  time  to  time  as  it  was  from  with- 
out, was  in  a  position  of  immense  advantage. 
The  army  from  which  it  drew  its  reinforce- 
ments, on  the  contrary,  was  badly  placed  for 
meeting  any  vigorous  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
allies.  Let  them  succeed  in  that  attack,  and 
Sebastopol  must  fall  into  their  hands  upon 
comparatively  easy  terms.  For  this  purpose 
two  things  were  necessary:  —  first,  a  plan 
of  action  conceived  in  secret  and  executed 
jjromptly;  next  certain  reinforcements  in  men, 
with  an  adequate  transport  service  of  hoi-ses 
and  mules.  He  was  prepared  to  find  the 
additional  men  if  England  on  her  ])art  would 
find  the  vessels  to  carry  what  was  wanted  in 
the  way  of  hoi-ses  and  mules  to  the  Crimea. 
Leaving  a  sufficient  force  at  Sebastopol  for  the 
purposes  of  the  siege,  he  expected  to  be  able 
to  take  into  the  field  62,000  French  and  the 
15,000  Piedmontese,  who,  under  a  convention 
concluded  in  the  previous  January  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  were  then  upon  their  way 
to  support  the  allies  in  the  Crimea.     "With 


these  forces  at  the  dispos;d  of  the  allies,  all  the 
chances  would  be  on  their  side,  for  the  Rus- 
sians had  only  30,(KI()  men  at  Seb;ustof)ol,  and 
•4.'j,000  echeloned  between  it  and  Simpheropol, 
and  verj'  probably  they  would  not  receive 
much  in  the  way  of  reinforcements  before  the 
1st  of  April."  "Strike  quickly,"  he  said,  "  and 
Sebastopol  will  be  oure  before  the  1st  of  May." 

"  You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,"  he  had  written 
to  Lord  Palmerstou,  "  that  I  might  intrust 
some  general  with  this  mission.  Now,  not 
only  would  such  a  general  not  have  the  same 
moral  influence;  but  time  would  be  wasted,  as 
it  always  has  been,  in  memorandums  between 
Canrobert  and  Lord  Raglan,  between  Lord 
Raglan  and  Omar  Pasha.  The  propitious 
moment  would  be  lost,  the  favourable  chance.s 
let  slip,  and  we  -should  find  ourselves  with  a 
besieging  army  unable  to  take  the  city,  and 
with  an  active  army  not  strong  euougli  to  beat 
the  army  opposed  to  it." 

There  was  much  in  these  representations; 
but  the  objection  to  the  emperor's  proposals 
were  as  strong  in  Paris  as  in  London,  and 
Lord  Clarendon  put  the  matter  plainly  before 
him,  that  should  he  go  at  once  to  the  Crimea 
his  presence  could  not  expedite  the  transport 
of  men  nor  the  coaling  of  the  ships  which  were 
to  convey  10,000  additional  French  troops  and 
the  Sardinian  contingent.  After  the  emperor 
left  France  he  would  have  to  wait  inactive  for 
about  a  month,  and  it  would  be  six  or  perhaps 
eight  weelcs  before  the  reinforcements  arrived. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  wait  till  all 
was  rea<^,  and  then  to  go  and  give  only  the 
dernier  coup  dc  main — the  finishing  stroke? 
This  was  a  happy  phrase,  and  it  took.  "  That 
is  the  word,"  said  the  emperor;  "  the  finishing 
stroke."  It  was  good  advice,  and  he  yielded. 
He  nni.st  inevitably  have  been  away  from 
Paris  for  four  months  even  under  favourable 
conditions;  and  should  he  have  failed  at  fii-st 
he  must  h.ave  carried  on  the  campaign  till  he 
succeeded.  It  would  never  have  done  for  him 
to  return  to  France  carrying  a  defeat,  nor 
could  he  venture  to  be  away  from  France  for 
any  long  time.  He  must  be  there  by  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  representation  that 
the  alliance  would  be  in  instant  danger  if  it 
began  to  be  supposed  that  England  was  merely 
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to  be  the  o:iiTiei'  for  the  Fieiioh  luul  Sai\liui;iii 
lrv>0|>s,  ititd  that  her  lueii  were  to  be  hIIowihI 
lo  go  oil  roltiiij;  in  (lie  tivuohes  while  the 
honour  aiul  j;lor_v  of  a  uew  caiii|kai^ii  woulii 
be  allotteii  to  the  Freiioli  with  the  emperor  in 
siijireiue  eoiutuainl,  allix-led  him  keenly,  anil 
he  protesteil  with  iiiiieh  em|>)iiksis  that  he 
liopetl  uobtviy  cousidered  him  ca|>iible  of  eii- 
terUiiuin^  :uiy  siu'h  inteution  for  a  moment. 
To  sup|>ort  the  alliance  aiul  the  honour  of  the 
Kuji;li^h  Has;  was  his  desire  and  his  unvarying' 
determination.  However,  tlie  imperial  e.\- 
(H-dition  to  the  Crimea  w;uj  |K>stponed  ou  the 
l(>th  of  April,  and  he  came  on  a  visit  to  Hug- 
hiiul,  acconi|>iinieil  by  the  empress.  They  ar- 
rived at  Dover  in  a  dense  fog,  in  whicli  two 
steamers  of  the  French  sipiadroii  had  run 
aground  near  tlie  South  Foreland;  the  fleet  of  | 
English  war  steamers  assembled  off  the  port  | 
U.)  add  distinction  to  the  imperial  vLsit  had  ' 
become  invisible,  and  the  iuiijerial  yacht  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  making  the  admiralty 
pier.  But  the  emjieror  was  no  stranger  to  the  ' 
casual  peculiarities  of  the  English  climate,  and 
he  and  the  empress  received  a  compeus;iting 
welcome  not  only  at  Dover,  but  on  their  arrival 
in  Loudon  ou  the  way  to  Windsor.  Two  signi- 
ticant  circumstances  of  the  visit  were  uoteil 
.it  the  time.  One  \v;ls  the  scene  presented  ' 
by  the  clubs  in  Pall  ilall  which  was  imrti-  I 
cularly  animated.  Among  those  who  watched 
the  cortege  there  must  have  been  many 
who  had  knowu  the  imperial  guest  in  those 
days  when  he  w:is  an  exile  in  London.  He 
himself  drew  the  attention  of  the  empress 
to  the  house  iu  wliich  he  liad  formerly  lived 
in  King  Street.  The  other  incident  occurred 
at  Windsor.  The  splendid  suite  of  apart- 
ments pre]iared  for  the  visitors,  including  the 
Rubens,  the  Zucearelli  and  the  Vandyke 
rooms,  were  the  same  aa  those  formerly  as- 
.signed  to  lA)uis  Philipjje  and  his  family,  and 
the  emperor's  bedroom  was  the  .same  which 
had  lieen  occupied  by  the  King  of  the  French, 
;ind  earlier  still  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
Only  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  Ka- 
(loleou  III.  the  queen  had  received  a  visit 
from  the  deposed  and  widowed  Queen  Marie 
Amelie.  In  the  royal  diaiy  the  entry  ran: — 
■■  It  made  us  both  so  sad  to  see  her  drive  awav 


in  n  plain  coach  with  miserable  |H>st-horsr8, 
and  to  think  that  this  was  the  (jueeii  of  the 
French,  and  that  six  years  ago  her  husljiuid 
Wits  surroumted  by  the  same  jiomp  and  gran- 
deur which  three  days  hence  would  surround 
his  succes,sor.  The  contrast  wa.s  |xiinful  in 
the  extreme." 

But  the  welcome  to  the  coming  guests  w;is 
none  the  less  simple  and  coiilial.  Indeed  they 
were  quickly  regiirded  with  feelings  of  friend- 
ship which  appeared  to  be  warmly  recijiro- 
cated.  Of  the  Empress  Eugenie  especially 
both  the  queen  and  the  prince  consort  s|>oke 
with  admiration  and  regard.  The  emjK'ror 
seemed  entirely  to  have  lost  the  ton  Je  garni - 
son,  or  he  knew  how  to  leave  it  behind  at  St. 
Omer.  The  queen  records  that  he  was  '•.•i<i 
very  quiet "  that  his  voice  was  low  and  soft, 
and  that  instead  of  dealing  in  mere  phrases 
he  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and  even  an 
intensity  of  meaning  which  made  all  his 
serious  conversation  important.  The  grace, 
beauty,  and  gentleness  of  the  empress  is  also 
warmly  mentioned  iu  the  royal  diary.  One 
of  the  most  important  days  during  the  visit 
to  Windsor  Castle  was  that  on  which  the 
emperor  was  invested  by  the  queen  with  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  After  the  ceremony, 
as  they  were  going  along  to  the  emperor's 
ap:irtments  he  said,  "  1  heartily  thank  your 
majesty.  It  is  one  bond  the  more;  I  have 
given  ray  oath  of  fidelity  to  your  majesty,  and 
I  will  keep  it  cjuefully."  He  added  a  little 
later,  '"  It  is  a  great  event  for  me,  and  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  prove  my  gratitude  to  your 
majesty  and  to  your  country."  At  dinner, 
among  other  topics,  that  of  the  French  refu- 
gees in  London  came  up.  "He  said  that  when 
assassination  w:is  loudly  and  openly  advocate<l 
they  should  not  enjoy  hosjiitality.  .  .  .  He  had 
the  s:ime  opinion  as  his  uncle,  which  was,  that 
when  there  was  a  conspiracy  that  was  known, 
and  you  could  take  your  jjrecautious,  there 
was  no  danger;  but  that  when  a  fanatic 
chose  to  attack  you  and  to  sacrifice  his  own 
life,  you  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  ]>re- 
vent  it." 

After  dinner  the  queen  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  Mar^chal  Vaillant,  French  minister 
of  war.  whom  her  majesty  describes  iu  her 
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irraphic,  iiiiUKiut  iii;uiiier  as  "tall  ami  vltv 
large,  quite  in  the  style  of  Lablaclie,  with 
small  but  fine  features-  a  charmiiij,',  amusing, 
clever,  ami  honest  old  man  who  is  an  universal 
favourite."  He  was  vei-y  much  against  the 
t^mperor's  going  to  the  Crimea.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  council  of  war  which  had 
been  held  at  Windsor  liad  had  some  effect  ou 
him.  Of  Prince  Albert  tlie  marshal  said,  "  Le 
Prince  votre  epoux  a  6t6  bien  net,"  and  had 
always  brought  people  back  to  the  point  when 
they  digressed.  The  emperor  also  told  the 
queen  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Prince 
Albei-t  nothing  would  have  been  done. 

An  orchestral  concert  closed  the  evening. 
In  concluding  lier  record  of  the  day  the  queen 
says  of  the  emperor,  "His  manners  are  par- 
ticularly good,  easy,  quiet,  and  dignified — as 
if  he  had  been  born  a  king's  son  and  brought 
up  for  the  place.'' 

It  is  certain  that  the  hospitalities  of  Windsor 
were  given  with  infinite  tact,  grace,  and  sim- 
])licity.  It  was  that  most  complimentary  re- 
ception which  at  once  introduces  the  guests 
into  the  confidence  of  family  life,  and  this 
gave  greater  zest  to  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  those  public  occasions,  when  the  imperial 
guests  were,  so  to  speak,  received  by  the  jjeople 
of  England.  They  were  greeted  with  great 
enthusiasm  not  only  at  the  Windsor  review 
but  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  about  twenty 
thousand  persons  had  assembled  in  the  grounds 
to  see  the  royal  and  imperial  party,  who  from 
the  balcony  beheld  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  and 
loyal  multitude,  whose  evidently  hearty  wel- 
come moved  even  the  usually  impassive  em- 
]ieror  and  gi-eatly  affected  his  wife.  Of  course 
there  were  not  wanting  certain  .apprehensions 
that  the  visit  of  Napoleon  III.  to  this  country 
might  become  an  opportunity  for  an  attempt 
by  some  assassin  among  the  refugees  known 
to  be  in  London.  The  queen  with  all  her 
courage  felt  a  little  nervous.  On  returning  to 
the  Palace  after  luncheon  the  royal  visitors 
found  it  filled  with  people,  who  lined  the 
avenue  of  the  nave,  and  cheered  them  enthu- 
siastically as  they  passed  along  towards  the 
balcony,  whence  they  were  to  see  the  foun- 
tains play,  the  upper  series  of  which  had 
just  been  completed   and  were  now  put  in 


motion  for  the  first  time.  "Nothing,''  the 
queen  writes,  "  could  have  succeeded  better. 
Still  I  own  I  felt  anxious,  as  we  p.assed  along 
through  the  multitude  of  i)eoi)le,  who,  after 
all,  were  very  close  to  us.  I  felt,  as  I  walked 
on  the  emperoi's  <ann,  that  I  was  possibly  a 
protection  to  him." 

But  the  queen  had  herself  introduced  her 
guests  to  her  peojjle,  and  with  a  grace  an<l 
confidence  peculiarly  her  own.  On  the  night 
before  the  visit  to  Sydenham  a  state  visit 
was  paid  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  heai- 
the  opera  of  Fidelio.  Not  only  the  house 
but  the  sti'eets,  which  had  been  illuminated, 
were  crammed  with  a  multitude  who  cheered 
and  who  pressed  to  get  near  the  carriage. 
The  emjieror,  who  seems  to  have  had,  or  to 
have  assumed,  that  kind  of  superstition  which 
seeks  for  or  easily  discovers  small  omens,  no- 
ticed that  the  letters  foinied  by  the  gas  jets  and 
coloured  lamps  made  the  word  "  N.  K.  V.  A." 
As  the  party  entered  the  roj'al  box  the  enthu- 
siastic crowd  in  the  house  bi'oke  into  tumul- 
tuous applause;  and  the  queen,  taking  the 
emperor  by  the  hand,  led  him, forward  bow- 
ing to  the  people,  and  as  it  were  presented 
him,  while  Prince  Albert  led  forward  the 
empress.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Na- 
poleon III.  was  greatly  gi-atifieil  and  affected 
by  the  incidents  of  his  visit.  "I  tender  to 
your  majesty  the  feelings  which  one  enter- 
tains for  a  queen  and  a  sister,  resjiectful  devo- 
tion and  tender  friendship,"  he  wrote  in  the 
queen's  album  where  he  had  inscribed  his 
signature.  After  his  return  to  France  he  re- 
jieated  this  sentiment  with  equal  emphasis 
and  in  happy  pliraseology  when  he  wrote  : — 

"Though  I  have  been  three  days  in  Paris  I 
am  still  with  your  majesty  in  thought;  and  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  first  duty  again  to  assure  you 
how  deep  is  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind 
by  the  reception,  so  full  of  grace  and  affec- 
tionate kindness,  vouchsafed  to  me  by  your 
majesty.  Political  interest  first  brought  us 
into  contact ;  but  to-day,  permitted  as  I  liave 
been  to  become  personally  known  to  your 
majesty,  it  is  a  living  and  respectfid  sympathy 
by  which  I  am,  and  shall  be  henceforth,  bound 
to  your  majesty.  In  truth,  it  is  imjiossible  to 
live  for  a  few  days  as  an  inmate  of  your  home 
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witlioutyit-liliiifjtotlu'iliium  insruinil.K' fnmi 
ihf  ci|>ri'ta«.-le  of  llu'  {jrnmleiir  itiid  tlie  happi- 
ness i<f  the  must  uiiittni  of  familieo.  Your 
majesty  h;i.<  also  toiiehi'il  uie  to  tho  hejirt  by 
the  ileUejiey  of  the  ivnsiileratiou  shown  to  tlie 
eiupreus;  foi'liothiii;;  pleases  iiioiv  tliiui  to  see 
I  he  jiersoii  one  loves  bei'ouie  the  object  of  such 
Itattering  attentions." 

There  are  yood  ix-asons  for  ilwelhii<;  at  sonic 
lengtli  on  these  piuticulai-s,  for  they  indicate 
one  of  the  most  important  changes  which  ever 
took  place  in  the  liistory  of  the  (.-onntry.  It 
has  l>eeu  seen  that  in  these  p;i<;es  no  favour- 
able view  is  taken  eitlier  of  the  character 
of  Napoleon  the  Third,  of  the  nie:ins  by 
which  he  attained  to  the  throne  of  France,  or 
of  his  national  policy  in  other  respects ;  but 
even  apart  from  the  enormo\is  julvantage 
which  it  gave  him,  his  desire  to  luiiiutain  a 
fr.tnk  and  ctimijlete  idliauee  with  Eiiglanl 
was  sincere.  He  declared  that  he  w;is  airry- 
ing  out  the  policy  which  would  under  simi- 
l:ir  circumstances  have  been  adojited  by  his 
uncle,  and  that  he  had  always  looked  for- 
ward, even  when  his  fortunes  were  darkest,  to 
the  opportunity  of  forming  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  nations  as  one  of  his  most 
hopeful  and  encouraging  ambitions.  Be  this 
;t.s  it  may,  there  was  genuine  emotion  on  both 
sides  when  the  imperial  guests  departed  from 
Windsor.  It  had  been  a  singuhirly  agreeable 
and  yet  a  strangely  suggestive  visit.  A  grand 
ball  in  the  Waterloo  Boom  at  Windsor,  where 
the  queen,  of  course,  danced  in  a  ((uadrille 
with  the  emperor,  is  referred  to  thus  in  her 
majesty "s  diary:— '"How  strange  tliat  I,  the 
grand-daughter  of  George  III.,  should  dance 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  nephew  of  Eng- 
land's great  enemy,  now  my  nearest  and  moat 
intimate  ally,  in  the  ^yalerloo  Iluum,  and  this 
ally  only  six  ye;irs  ago  living  in  this  country 
an  exile,  poor  and  uuthou;;ht  of!'  A  similar 
reflection  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
"•f  her  majesty  to  the  tomb  of  the  first  Najx)- 
leon  at  the  Hotel  t^K'j^nvalides  iluring  the 
return  visit  which  wa-s  made  to  the  einjjeror 
in  August,  the  same  year: — 

"  The  coflSn  is  not  yet  there,  but  in  a  small 
side  chapel  de  St.  Jerome.  Into  this  the  em- 
lieror  led  me,  and  there  I  stood,  at  the  arm  of 


N:i|>i>leon  111.,  his  nephew,  liefore  the  coflln 
of  England's  bitterest  foe;  I,  tho  grand- 
daughter of  that  king  who  hated  him  most, 
:uid  who  most  vigorously  o|>|X>sed  him,  and 
this  very  nephew,  who  bears  his  name,  lieing 
my  neiuest  and  dearest  ally !  The  organ  of 
the  church  was  playing  'tiod  save  the  tjueeu' 
at  the  time,  and  this  solemn  scene  took  place 
by  torch-light  and  during  a  tliunder-storm. 
•Strange  and  wonderful  indeed!  It  seems  as 
if  in  this  tribute  of  respect  to  a  departed  and 
de;id  foe,  old  enmities  and  rivalries  were 
wiped  out,  and  the  seal  of  Heaven  placed 
u|xiu  that  bond  of  unity  which  is  now  happily 
estjiblished  between  two  great  and  powerful 
nations.  May  Heaven  bless  and  prosper  it!" 
There  is  uo  need  to  describe  that  return 
visit  of  the  queen  and  the  prince  consort  with 
their  two  elder  children.  Enough  to  say  that  it 
was  througl:out  characterized  by  magnificent 
hos])itality  and  a  generous  welcome  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  imperial  hosts  but  on  tliat 
of  the  French  jieople.  The  concord  of  the  two 
nations  appeared  to  be  complete,  the  alliance 
to  be  firmly  established.  Much  had  happened 
even  during  the  few  months  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  first  success  of  the  armies  in  the 
Crimea. 

On  the  cair  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his 
troojis  on  the  Ahna  had  a  terrible  effect.  He 
had  expected  that  the  attempt  to  invade  the 
Crimea  would  be  disastrous  to  the  assailants, 
and  waited  for  the  jileasing  intelligence  that 
they  had  been  overwhelmed  and  driven  back 
or  that  they  would  be  taken  prisoners.  It 
wa-s  s;iid  tliat  he  had  already  given  orders  for 
the  c.iptives,  and  especially  the  English,  to  be 
treated  with  kindness.  Prince  Menschikoff 
could  not  or  dared  not  send  despatches  to  St. 
Petersburg  announcing  his  failure.  An  aide- 
de-camp  carried  the  tidings.  The  emperor 
h.id  been  waiting  impatiently  for  several  days 
when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  mes- 
senger was  in  the  ante-room,  and  he  instantly 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence. 
By  brief  word  or  eager  gesture  he  was  ordered 
to  speak.     He  spoke,  "  Sire,  your  army  has 

covered    itself   with    glory,   but "     Then 

instantly  the  czar  knew  that  the  tale  to  be 
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told  was  one  of  disaster.  With  violent  im- 
precations he  drove  the  aide-de-camp  from 
his  presence.  The  aide-de-camp,  liowever, 
understood  that  he  was  liable  to  be  again 
called  in,  and  in  a  sliort  time  he  was  ordered 
once  more  to  present  himself.  The  czar  was 
chanjj'ed  in  look.  He  seemed  to  be  more 
composed  than  he  had  been,  but  was  pale. 
When  the  aide-de-cam])  approached,  the  czar 
thrust  forward  his  hand  as  though  to  snatch 
at  something,  and  imperatively  cried,  "  The  de- 
spatch!" The  aide-de-camp  answered,  "Sire, 
I  bring  no  despatch."  "No  despatch?"  the 
czar  asked,  his  fury  beginning  to  rekindle  as 
he  spoke.  "  Sire,  Prince  Menschikoff  was 
m\ich  hurried,  .and "  "Hurried!"  inter- 
rupted the  czar.  "  What — what  do  you  mean  I 
Do  you  n.iean  to  say  he  was  running  V  Again 
liis  fury  became  uncontrollable,  and  it  seems 
that  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to 
bear  the  cruel  sound  of  the  truth.  When  at 
length  the  czar  came  to  know  what  had  be- 
fallen his  array  he  gave  way  to  sheer  desjiair; 
for  he  deemed  Sebastopol  lost,  and  had  no 
longer  any  belief  that  the  Chersonese  was  still 
a  field  on  which  he  might  use  his  energies.' 

But  Sebastopol  was  not  yet  taken.  Pro- 
bably Nicholas  had  feared  such  a  movement 
as  Lord  Raglan  liad  contemplated,  and  sup- 
j)Osed  that  the  allied  forces,  aided  by  the  fleet, 
would  be  able  to  advance  and  follow  up  the 
first  success. 

Marshal  .St.  Arnaud.  acting  on  sealed  orders 
which  he  had  taken  out  with  him,  had  before 
his  death  transferred  the  command  of  the 
French  army  to  General  Canrobert,  who  had 
already  done  distinguished  service  in  Africa 
with  those  Zouaves,  who  were  among  the  most 
active  and  conspicuous  of  the  troops  in  the 
Crimean  camjjaign.  Canrobert,  a  dashing  sol- 
dier with  ])lenty  of  person.al  courage  and  great 
promptitude,  was  very  popular  with  our  army. 
The  queen,  who  met  him  while  she  was  in 
Paris  after  he  had  relinquished  the  command 
to  General  Peli-ssier,  describes  him  with  her 
usual  graphic  touch  : — 

"A  large  diimer  jiarty.  General  Canrobert, 
only  just  returned  from  the  trenches — '  I  was 

'  Kinglake. 


in  the  trenches,'  he  said,  'ju.st  fifteen  days 
back' — was  the  principal  addition.  He  sat 
next  to  me.  1  w:is  delighted  with  him,  such 
an  honest,  good  man,  so  sincere  and  friendly, 
and  so  fond  of  the  English,  very  enthusiastic, 
talking  with  much  gesticul.ation.  He  is  short, 
and  wears  his  hair,  which  is  black,  rathei' 
long  behind,  has  a  red  face  and  rolling  eyes, 
moustaches  and  no  whiskei-s,  and  carries  his 
head  rather  high.  He  praised  our  troops  im- 
mensely, spoke  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  the  suti'erings  we  had  all  under- 
gone, the  mistakes  which  had  been  made,  and 
most  kindly  of  our  generals  and  troops.  I 
said  I  looked  upon  him  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, from  having  heard  so  much  of  him.  He 
said,  'I  am  a]mo.st  a  subject  of  your  majesty.' 
from  being  a  member  of  the  Fishmongers' 
Comjiany." 

Canrobert  was  a  brave  and  successful  sol- 
dier and  a  good  general,  but  not  quite  equal 
to  the  entire  command  of  the  array.  His  ]ier- 
son.al  ehiii  and  the  quickness  with  which  his 
men  responded  to  his  orders  were,  however, 
of  incalculable  advantage.  He  was  always 
on  the  look-out,  cared  nothing  for  Russian 
sharpshooters,  and  continued  to  wear  his  gold- 
laced  hat  and  white  feathei-s  even  when  in 
action.  From  all  accounts  it  would  appear 
that  the  French  troops,  both  oiBcei-s  and  men. 
attended  much  more  to  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war  than  the  English  did,  and  their 
camp  was  on  the  whole  more  gay  and  was 
provided  with  more  amusements  than  oui-s. 
Canrobert  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  and  he 
succeeded ;  though,  as  he  afterwards  said,  aud 
as  both  English  and  French  officers  agreed,  it 
■was  truly  the  soldiers'  battle,  won  by  sheer 
hard  fighting  and  without  much  exhibition 
of,  or  even  occasion  for,  brilliant  tactics  or 
skilful  generaLship.  Both  tactics  and  general- 
ship might  better  have  been  displayed  before 
the  engagement,  andjhe  result  would  then 
have  been  far  more  ^Htssful,  the  defeat  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy  com|>lete  and  irretriev- 
able. 

We  have  .nlready  seen  that  the  news  of  the 
victory  of  the  Alma  was  received  in  England, 
and  especially  in  London,  with  eno:nions  en- 
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lliiisiusiii  111  the  chinvhes  i(  Wius  iilliuleil  to 
hIoui;  with  thuiiks^'iviii^  for  tlie  abiiiulaut 
hnrvest :  it  was  iiit'iitioiietl  with  triiimpli  at 
the  thfatres;  ami  at  those  "  monster  pnime- 
iiade  i-oiKVrt-s"  whicli  h:ui  just  then  bei-oiue 
[wpulai i/.eil  ill  Luudou  h\  M.  JiiUien.  The 
worrl  Alma  in  gigantic  U'ttei-s  w.is  seen  aliove 
the  great  oix-hestra  whieli  lie  had  ei-eoted 
at  Coveiit  tianlt'ii  The:itie;  and  tlie  Allied 
Armies'  (^)uadrilles,  the  national  and  luilriotio 
uirs,  and  the  spirited  warlike  music  wliich 
oocupieil  half  the  programme  were  nightly 
applaudetl  by  immense  audiences.  But  the 
camjxiigu  iu  the  Crimea  was  only  Ix-ginuing. 
The  place  wliich  iu  ITSO  had  been  nothing 
more  than  an  insiguilicaut  Tartar  village 
iiaiue>i  Akhtiar  Wi»s  now  the  enormous  strong- 
hold of  Sebastopol.  Commenced  by  Catherine, 
continued  by  Alexander,  and  complet«il  by 
Nichol.is,  it  w:is  an  iinjiosing  fortified  city, 
the  chief  naval  arseiiiU  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
a  mile  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  bix>ad, 
occupying  for  its  site  the  peninsula  on  the  south 
side  of  the  roadstead  and  rising  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre  from  the  shore.  Its  quays, 
magazines,.ind  storehouses  were  of  vast  strength 
and  solidity.  It  possessed  a  complete  system 
of  docks  constructed  with  gi'eat  skill  and  at 
enormous  exj)ense,  of  solid  masonry,  and  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water  by  an  .aqueduct  twelve 
miles  long,  formed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone. 
Six  large  batteries  on  the  south  and  four  on 
the  north  defended  it — the  former  mounting 
from  50  to  190,  and  the  latter  from  IS  to  120 
guns  each.  To  these  were  added  a  number  of 
.smaller  kitteries.  Even  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  the  port  was  guanleil  by  850 
pieces  of  artillery.  350  of  which  could  be 
brought  to  l>ear  upon  a  single  ship  entering 
the  bay;  but  during  the  siege  which  was  now 
commenced  enormous  additions  were  made  to 
the  defences.  Those  on  the  laml  side  of  the 
stronghold,  which  had  been  le.<s  fortified,  as 
an  invasion  had  scarcely  been  di-eamed  of, 
were  rapidly  multiplied;  and  were  protected 
by  earthworks,  renewed  daily  according  to  the 
changes  of  attack,  and  so  armetl  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  25,0(K1  rounds 
were  tired  upon  us  before  our  batteries  o|)ened 
upon  them. 


"The  |>i»ilioft  occupied  by  the  enemy," 
wrv>te  l^iil  Kaglan  iu  one  of  his  de.-|iittclies, 
"  is  not  that  of  n  fortress,  but  rather  that  of 
an  army  iu  an  intrenched  camp  on  very  strong 
ground,  where  au  :ip|iareutly  unlimited  uiiiii- 
l)er  of  heavy  guns  amply  provideil  with  gun- 
nel's and  ammunition  are  mounted."  Oj>|xi.se<l 
to  this  were  the  allie<J  lu-mies  exjiosed,  uui>ro- 
tected  by  any  nservc  or  covering  foi-ce,  their 
very  existence  staked  on  cijituring  a  jilace 
which  seemetl  to  be  impregnable,  having 
within  it  an  army  almost  as  numerous  as  that 
of  the  assjiilants;  while  outside  lay  another 
army  luoi-e  numerous  still,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Itussian  general  Prince  Menschi- 
kutf.  But  we  liad  beaten  that  army,  ami 
Sebasto])ol  was  before  us.  Every  day's  del.ty 
gave  the  enemy  more  time  to  pile  defences 
and  to  call  countless  troops  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  host  to  which  we  were  opposed ;  every 
day  would  increase  the  imjatieiice  of  the 
people  of  France  and  England  that  Sebastopol 
had  not  been  taken  by  a  covp  de  main.  Cob- 
den  w.-vs  not  altogether  wrong  when  iu  Janu- 
ary, 1^56,  at  the  time  that  the  "four  jwints" 
for  concluding  a  peace  were  beiug  debated, 
he  said  that  the  expedition  to  the  CVimea 
had  been  a  leap  iu  the  dark ;  that  ministers, 
generals,  admirals,  and  ambassadors  were  all 
equally  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  fortress 
and  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  they  were 
going  to  encounter.  Cobden  argueil  that  .-ic- 
cording  to  the  evidence  of  the  Sebastopol 
Committee  (of  which  we  shall  presently  have 
to  sjieak)  Lord  Raglan  could  obtain  no  infor- 
mation; Sir  John  Burgoyne  lielieved  that 
none  of  the  authorities  with  the  British  army 
when  it  landed  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  and  that  Admiral  Dundas  could  get 
no  intelligence  from  the  Greeks,  who  were 
hostile,  and  the  "Turks  knew  nothing."  Our 
authorities  guessed  the  numl)erof  the  Russian 
foi-ces  in  the  Crimea  variously  at  fn>m  30,000 
to  120,000  men.  "  In  this  state  of  ignorance," 
wrote  Cobden,  "  Txird  Raglan,  under  a  milil 
j>rotest  which  threw  the  resix)usiliility  on  the 
government  at  home,  set  s;iil  from  Varna  for 
the  invasion  of  Riissi.i.  Yet  whilst  confes- 
sedly without  one  fact  on  which  to  found  an 
opinion,  tb.e  most  confident  exi^ect^ttions  were 
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foiiufil  of  the  resiiit.  Lord  AbefJeen  ami 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  state  that  it  wa.s  the 
general  belief  that  Sebastopol  -would  fall  by  a 
coup  de  main.  Sir  John  Burgoyue  was  in 
hojjes  we  should  have  taken  it  'at  once'  until 
lie  saw  it,  and  then  he  '  altered  his  opinion.' 
And  according  to  Admiral  Dundas,  '  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  e.xpected  to  be  in  Sebas- 
topol in  two  or  three  day.s.'" 

On  the  arrival  of  the  allied  troops  at  Bala- 
klava  the  investment  of  Sebastopol  was  com- 
menced by  the  formation  of  .a  line  of  earth- 
works, those  of  the  English  being  in  charge  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  with  the  9;3d  Highlanders 
and  3000  Turkish  irregulars.  The  French 
works  were  more  extensive,  of  greater  strength, 
since  they  occupied  better  ground,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  Woronzoff  road  gave  more  facili- 
ties for  constructing  them.  The  English  bat- 
teries overlooked  Sebastopol,  those  of  the 
French  were  level  with  its  defences,  and  the 
lines  had  to  be  extended  from  the  inlet  of  the 
sea  called  the  harbour  of  Balaklava,  where  the 
English  vessels  lay  (the  French  anchoring  in 
the  Bay  of  Kamiesch),to  the  encampment  of  the 
allied  forces,  a  high  bare  plateau  sloping  gradu- 
ally on  the  north  to  Sebastopol  and  on  the  west 
to  Cape  Chersonese.  From  our  shipping  at 
Balaklava  harbour,  all  the  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion, and  military  stores  for  our  army  had  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  camp,  an  operation  which 
took  some  days,  especially  as  the  great  siege- 
guns  had  to  be  got  into  position,  and  the  Rus- 
sian batteries  were  already  at  work  pouring  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  besiegers.  On  the  17th  of 
October  (1854)  the  allies  made  a  tremendous 
and  simultaneous  attack  by  sea  and  land,  but 
without  any  very  successful  result.  The  at- 
tempt to  enter  by  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
was  partly  frustrated  by  the  shallowness  of 
the  water  on  each  side  which  prevented  the 
ships  from  acting  in  concert.  The  fortifica- 
tions, too,  were  so  strong  that  they  resisted 
even  the  tremendous  fire  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  such  damage  as  was  inflicted  was 
speedily  repaired.  It  was  much  the  same  with 
t!ie  laud  attack.  The  system  of  earthworks, 
which  was  now  for  almost  the  first  time 
brought  into  oj)eration,  gave  rem;ukable  f.aci- 
lities  for  rapid  repairs  and  changes  of  position. 


while,  though  the  batteries  of  the  allies  poured 
upon  the  town  such  a  dreadful  hail  of  bombs, 
rockets,  and  heavy  balls  as  had  never  before 
been  known  in  any  siege,  the  Russians  re- 
|)lied  with  almost  equal  vigour.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  day  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magazine  in  the  French  works  crijipled  the 
attack  from  that  line,  and  left  the  Russian 
batteries  free  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  the 
British,  who  were  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
demolish  one  of  the  batteries  called  the  Redan, 
which  they  eventually  exjjloded  though  with- 
out entirely  silencing  it.  It  was  evident  that 
the  Russians  did  not  intend  their  apparently 
impregnable  fortress  to  be  taken ;  but  they 
had  evidently  less  confidence  since  their  recent 
defeat  and  the  obvious  determination  of  the 
allies.  A  striking  proof  both  of  the  caution 
of  the  Russians  and  of  their  intention  to  pre- 
sent an  obstiuate  resistance  had  already  been 
witnessed.  At  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
they  had  sunk  five  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  and  these  added  to  the  shallow  w.ater 
formed  an  obstacle  with  which  the  vessels  of 
the  allied  fleet  were  unable  to  contend.  A^Tieu 
the  sevenvessels  weighed  anchor  it  was  thought 
that  they  were  about  to  go  out  and  try  con- 
clusions with  the  investing  fleet;  but  while  the 
English  were  looking  on,  the  ships  began 
slowly  to  sink  at  their  moorings,  and  within 
half  an  hour  they  lay  at  the  bottom  with 
nothing  visible  but  the  tops  of  their  masts, 
efiectu;Uly  barring  the  entrance  for  many  a 
mouth  to  come. 

Our  attempts  to  storm  the  Russian  strong- 
hold had  failed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  and  to  continue  it  with  iu- 
suflicient  means  for  making  any  effectual 
demonstrations.  Two  English  and  six  French 
ships  of  the  line  had  been  so  damaged  by  the 
fire  from  the  Russian  forts  that  they  had  to 
be  sent  home  for  repaire.  Our  losses  were 
44  killed  and  266  wounded;  that  of  the 
French  30  killed  and  164  wounded  ;  while  it 
was  estimated  that  the  enemy  had  lost  50(1 
men.  The  allies  had  ]ilied  their  batteries 
with  vigour,  but  with  little  etfect,  except  to 
strike  fortifications  which  resisted  the  light 
ordnance  with  which  we  were  alone  provided. 
Our  artillery  was  inferior  in  calibre  to  that  of 
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t!iL-  t'Uciiiv ;  (he  ^iiiis  li:i>l  to  lie  (aki-ii  fitiiu 
our  tiLi|Ki  ill  <.>! tier  to  coiii|ilfte  oiir  liattf i  ies ; 
tlie  sii]>plies  ut  guii|io\vJi-r  nm  sliurt,  pruvi- 
sions  wore  scaiiv,  aiul  itniKI  only  be  obtained 
at  »  liigli  piitv.  Tlie  trooiw,  who,  oil  their 
landing  were  still  siilleriiijj  fi-oiu  ilysentery 
aiul  other  ilise;ises,  had  fotiud  some  relief 
I'V  |urt:tkiu^  of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyards  and 
orehanls  whieli  they  |u&si'd  on  their  niaivli ; 
but  privations,  wounds,  and  inoessiuit  toil  had 
so  thiuuetl  their  ranks,  that  out  of  our  35,tWo 
lueu  not  more  than  1  (J,,')tH)  iiink  and  tile  were  tit 
for  servioe.  Larye  coiitiiij^enls  of  the  Kussiaii 
army  continued  to  arrive,  and  though  they  too 
sutTercd  jjre.itly  in  the  long  march,  and  nuiu- 
bei's  fell  on  the  way,  there  were  countless 
detachments  to  till  their  jilace.  The  bat- 
talions of  their  army  of  observation  had  been 
joined  by  the  foix-e  under  General  Liprandi, 
who  had  come  from  the  Daiiubian  Priuci|i.ili- 
ties.  For  some  days  the  Ivussian  commanders 
had  beeu  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 
allies,  and  now  30,00()  men  wei-e  ready  to 
bear  down  u|)ou  our  lines,  cut  us  oti"  from  the 
harbour  and  its  supplies,  and  jiLice  us  between 
the  tire  of  the  laud  force  and  that  of  Sebas- 
topol.  That  portion  of  the  British  line  held 
by  the  Turks  was  the  weakest,  and  there 
the  Kusfiaiis  began  their  attack.  On  the 
night  of  the  i24ih  of  October  they  brought 
against  four  hillocks  of  earth,  each  defended 
by  250  men  and  two  or  thi-ee  heavy  shiiw' 
guns,  a  battery  of  heavy  artillery  placed  on 
an  opposite  ridge.  On  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  while  this  battery  opened  lire,  it  w;us 
seen  that,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley, 
Liprandi's  corps  d'armie  was  drawn  up  in 
oi-der  of  battle  with  a  strong  reserve  tui  the 
Simi)hero]jhol  road,  while  a  lai-ge  body  of 
Uussiiin  cavalry  was  advancing  steadily  down 
the  valley,  and  a  column  of  Russian  infantry 
moved  ;dong  the  foot  of  the  hill  towards  the 
tirst  Turkish  redoubt.  The  Turks,  dismayed, 
tired  a  few  rounds  and  lied,  leaving  their  guns 
to  be  turne<.l  agtdnst  them  by  the  enemy.  If 
the  Russians  reached  the  gi-ouud  overhanging 
the  harbour  our  shipping  ;uid  stores  would  be 
lost.  Thei-e  were  but  a  few  minutes  in  which  to 
ilecide — but  there  was  time  for  an  oixlerly  to 
leap  into  the  saddle  and  gjiUop  to  the  lie.id-  I 


(luarters  ol  Sir  1  V>lin  t'aniplKll  to  v.uinhiiuuf 
the  advance  and  the  attack  on  the  icdoubte. 
Sir  tieorge  Oathcart  ami  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge were  oi\lei-ed  by  Loiil  Raglan  to  lead 
their  divisions  to  the  scene  of  action;  the  divi- 
sion of  (icneral  Rosquet  was  ordered  to  the  aid 
of  the  British  in  holding  the  valley.  ^Vhal 
would  bec<^>nie  of  the  town  of  Balaklava,  where 
the  l)3d  Jli^ihlaudei-s  alone  had  to  hold  the 
.ippi-oach  against  an  overwhelming  force,  which 
consisted  of  two  light  batteries  of  guns  playing 
iiixm  the  redoubt.>i,  immense  bcwliea  of  cavalry 
and  a  body  of  infantry ;  while  a  mile  behind 
these,  coming  up  the  valley,  were  six  large  masses 
of  infantry  marching  in  regular  order,  and  in 
their  front  a  regular  line  of  artillery?  The 
Turks,  who  had  Hed  towards  the  Iliglilandei-s. 
recovered  themselves  and  formed  into  com- 
panies, and  the  Russiim  c:ivaliy  in  pursuit 
reached  the  high  gniuud,  and  .seeing  the 
Highlanders  half  a  mile  beyond,  checked  the 
advance  until  the  squadrons  behind  them  had 
come  up.  About  3500  men  then  went  thun- 
dering on  in  a  charge  towards  Balaklava,  the 
Turks  fireil  a  second  volley  and  ag:iin  fled. 
To  oppose  the  impending  mass  there  stood 
alone  the  thin  red  line  <j{  the  93d,  who  had 
been  drawn  up  only  two  deep.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible moment.  ] t  seemed  that  the  tremendous 
chiU'ge  must  annihilate  them.  The  Russians 
approached  within  ibO  yards,  and  then  in 
fi-ont  of  the  red  line  of  the  93d  shone  a  line  of 
tire.  A  close  volley  from  the  Highlar.dei-s' 
rifles  emptied  scores  of  the  sjiddles  of  the 
nearest  Russian  cavalry,  who  ]iulle»l  ujj,  wav- 
ered, opened  their  tiles,  and  fled.  A  shout 
went  up  fi-om  the  troo)is  who  stood  and 
watched  the  93d,  but  there  was  another  mass 
of  cavalry  advancing  down  the  hill.  The 
Scots  Oreys  and  the  luniskillen  Dragoons 
had  moved  from  their  quaitei-s  under  the 
command  of  I/)rd  Lucan,  and  saw  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  who  outnumbered  them  four  to 
one,  and  came  on  coniidently  down  the  hill. 
Another  moment  and  the  word  of  command 
was  given;  the  Greys  and  Inniskillens  charged 
straight  at  the  centre,  broke  it,  and  were  lost 
in  the  m.iss.  The  sj>ectatoi's  were  breathless, 
but  again  there  w.is  a  wild  cry  of  victory, 
our  troops  had  crashed  through  the  first  line 
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of  tlie  llussiaiis,  ami  though  many  of  Ihcm  haJ 
fallen,  were  already  hurling  themselves  agaiust 
the  second.  If  the  first  line  had  had  time  to 
rally  and  close  upon  thum  they  must  have  been 
overwhelmed,  Ijut  the  4th  and  "ith  Dragoons 
were  already  tearing  onwards,  and  in  a  single 
charge  broke  again  the  line  through  which 
their  comrades  had  swept  their  way.  The 
defeat  was  complete.  But  there  followed  an- 
other charge,  the  story  of  which  has  been  told 
again  and  again,  and  not  only  in  despatches 
and  histories  of  the  battle,  but  in  those  lines  of 
the  poet  laureate  which  have  become  a  part 
of  our  popular  literature,  and,  if  rightly  read, 
should  provoke  detestation  of  war  even  while 
they  fire  the  imagination  and  cause  us  to 
admire  the  daring  courage  which  they  so 
vividly  commemorate. 

"  Somebody  blundered  ! "  and  long  after- 
wards the  '•  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade " 
continued  to  be  a  subject  for  acrimonious 
discussion.  It  had,  however,  furnished  a 
fresh  proof  of  what  no  one  had  ever  denied, 
that  Englishmen  would  fight  against  over- 
whelming odds,  and  rather  than  yield,  would 
face  any  danger,  or  would  obey  an  order  to 
go  forth  and  meet  ajmost  certain  death. 

The  enemy  was  in  retreat,  but  it  seemed  as 
though  the  guns  were  being  taken  from  one 
of  the  redoubts  which  had  first  been  captured, 
and  this  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  if  pos- 
sible. 

A  rapidly  written  order  from  Lord  Raglan 
to  Lord  Lucan  to  advance  and  pureue  the 
retiring  foe  was  carried  by  Captain  Xolan  of 
the  15th  Hussars,  an  officer  of  ardent  courage 
and  gi-eat  ability.  Before  the  message  had 
reached  its  destination,  however,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Russian  troops  had  so  changed,  that, 
instead  of  having  merely  to  follow  and  ehaige 
a  hastily  retreating  l)ody  of  men.  encmnbered 
as  they  appeared  to  lie  with  the  guns  which 
they  had  seized,  the  Light  Brigade  would 
have  found  itself  engaged  in  a  rapid  onslaught 
npon  the  main  body  of  Liprandi's  cojyw  d'armee 
»lrawu  up  ready  to  receive  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  with  the  batteries  of  the  two 
redoubts  in  advance,  with  another  battery  on 
the  Tchernaya  ridge,  and  with  the  steep  hill 
sides  lined  with  riflemen  supported  by  columns 


of  infantry.  It  was  GOO  light  horsemen  agjiiust 
an  army  occupying  a  regular  defensive  posi- 
tion. The  order  of  Lord  Raglan  w;ts,  "Lord 
RagUiu  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  rapidly 
to  the  front,  follow  the  enemy,  and  try  to 
prevent  the  enemy  ciirrying  away  the  guns; 
troops  of  hoi-se  artillery  may  accompany. 
French  cavalry  is  on  your  left.  Immediate." 
Was  this  order  to  be  obeyed  under  all  condi- 
tions— at  any  hazard?  Lord  Lucan  thought 
that  it  was, — that  the  message  was  im])era- 
tive.  In  his  despatch  afterwards  Lord  Rag- 
lan said,  "  From  some  misconception  of  the 
instruction  to  advance,  the  lieutenant-general 
con.sidered  that  he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all 
hazards."  But  there  the  order  was,  and  the 
aide-de-camp  spoke  (or  so  it  was  afterwards 
.said)  in  an  authoritative  and,  if  not  in  a  disre- 
spectful, in  a  significant  manner,  when  Lord 
Lucan  stated  the  objections — in  which  he  con- 
curred with  Lord  Cardigan — to  an  attack 
which  would  then  expose  the  brigade  to  pro- 
bable destruction.  It  was  Lord  Raglan's  ordei's 
that  the  cavalry  should  attack  immediately. 
"Where  and  what  to  do?"  was  the  question, 
for  neither  the  enemy  nor  the  guns  were  in 
sight.  "  There,  my  lord,  is  your  enemy  and 
thei-e  are  your  guns,"  was  Nolan's  retort,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  further  end  of  the  valley.  There 
was  no  more  to  be  said  but  "  forward ; "  and 
the  Light  Brigade,  summoned  hastily  to  the 
charge,  swept  on  towards  the  ''valley  of  death," 
with  Captain  Nolan  at  their  head.  The  shout 
by  which  he  cheered  on  those  who  followed 
him  was  turned  into  a  death  cry.  The  frag- 
ment of  a  shell  had  struck  him  to  the  heart. 
His  uplifted  arm  ilropped  to  his  side,  but  his 
horse,  unchecked,  galloped  forward,  and  for 
some  seconds  the  charge  was  led  by  a  dead 
oflBcer  who  still  sat  in  the  saddle.  Yet  on- 
ward sped  that  devoted  force,  till  at  120o 
yards  from  the  enemy  the  fire  from  thirty 
cannon  and  a  murderous  hail  of  bullets  from 
the  Russian  infantiy  o|)ened  upon  them. 
Without  drawing  rein,  but  with  the  griiu 
determination  of  men  who  see  their  comrades 
falling  around  them,  they  plunge  at  the  ram- 
part of  steel  that  lies  in  front— a  rampart 
of  steel  amidst  a  volcano  of  fire.  Breathlessly 
the  French  and  English  troops  watch  them 
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fix>m  till'  rid^cs.  Tlu'V  ;iiv  Kwl  in  llu-  \iiiti-.\, 
uiiil  null  jjifttu  ;uul  dciicli  llu-ir  liaiuls.  Huw 
>8  it  (HissiUu  tliHl  thi-y  call  ooiiie  utit  nlivcl 
Yet  at  lliat  iiiuiui'iit  it  is  sofii  tliat  tliev  have 
lifwu  tlti'ir  way  tliixmj;li  the  si-nieil  ranks  uf 
llie  eiieuiy,  Lave  cK-ft  the  Uussian  iiiiiiy  fi-oiii 
fiviit  to  rear,  aiut  those  who  still  live  emerge 
ou  the  other  siile.  Their  s;iliix-s,  hacked  and 
bloody,  still  Hash  in  tlie  air,  as  with  reneweil 
cheei-s  the  men  wheel  round,  aud  again  with 
des|ier:Ue  valour  plunge  into  the  Itussiau 
m:isses,  to  oouie  out,  few  iudeed  in  number, 
lighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  cuv;di'V  sent 
to  intercept  them,  or  falling  from  the  can- 
non sliot  of  the  liussiaii  giinnei-s.  who  are  now 
tiling  u|>on  them,  indiscriminately  mowing 
down  friend  or  foe  iu  the  determination  to 
destroy  the  remnant  of  opponents  whose  ter- 
rible courage  may  well  have  ciiused  them 
to  fear,  as  they  certilnly  cannot  comprehend 
it.  "  It  is  mnguiiicent,  but  it  is  not  war,"' 
said  £os«]uet,  as  he  gazed  with  surprise  and 
admiration  at  the  returning  hoi-semen.  All 
that  remained  of  the  liOT  who  hail  gone  to 
that  uue<|ual,  and,  so  far  as  the  material 
result  was  concerned,  useless  encounter,  were 
19S,  the  rest  having  been  killed,  wounded,  or 
made  prisoners.  Even  this  remnant  would 
not  have  reached  the  British  lines  alive  but 
for  their  return  being  covered  by  the  Heavy 
Brigade — which  Wiis  to  have  followed  them  ic 
the  charge,  but  which  had  been  luUted,  as  a 
support,  beyond  the  roach  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
-.ind  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  French 
genei-al.  Bosquet,  who  ordered  his  Chasseure 
il'Afrique  to  go  aud  silence  tlie  battery  that 
w.is  |)Ouring  destruction  from  the  ridge  of  the 
'I'chernaya.  Only  one  sipi.idiou  of  the  brave 
fellows  could  be  si>ared  to  charge  the  Russian 
artillerymen,  but  they  went  at  their  work 
with  a  tierce  deterniiii.ttion  and  an  activity 
which  swept  the  battery  of  its  gunners,  and 
maintaiueil  the  ]K>sition  against  all  oilds,  till 
tile  British  Light  Brigade  had  passed. 

.\miing  the  many  disputes  on  the  subject  of 
t'le  order  given  by  Lord  Kaglan,  and  the  action 
of  Lord  Lucan,  was  one  which  involveil  a  cen- 
Kure  upon  Lord  Cardigan  for  having  allowed 
his  men  to  g:illo])  to  the  charge  too  rapidly 
for   the  heavy  cavalry  to  follow  them.     To 


this  he  ivlorled,  that  e^ich  cummalider  had  to 
do  only  wall  his  own  men,  aud  his  only  duly 
w.'is  lu  obey  oiders  as  prum])tly  as  (jussible. 

Loid  Lucan  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
reference  iiiude  to  his  miscoucejilion  of  the 
oiders  given  him,  that  he  afterwards  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House  of  l/jids,  and 
l^rd  lv;iglan  then  declared  that  a  previous 
oilier  had  been  given,  saying,  that  the  cavalry 
was  tuailvanceand  would  besupjiorted  by  in- 
fantry, that  this  Older  wjis  not  attended  to, 
and  that  the  second  was  only  de|jendeut  ou 
the  first,  and  w;is  not  intended  to  be  se|>anitely 
obeyed  at  all  hazards.  liord  Luciin  demanded 
an  inquiry  by  court  martial,  but  the  conten- 
tion ended  in  recriminations,  and  the  death  of 
Lord  liaglan,  no  less  than  the  events  which 
engrossed  public  attention,  caused  the  dispute 
to  sink  into  the  long  catalogue  of  giievauces 
of  which  tlie  war  w;is  so  fruitful  a  soui-ce. 

The  K;u  1  of  Cardig-.ui  had  shared  the  blame 
for  the  misdirection  of  the  light  cavalry  under 
his  command.  What  w;is  worse,  he  had  been 
accused  of  neglecting  to  lead  his  men  in  that 
desperate  charge,  and  iuqnitations  were  whis- 
l)ered  of  a  want  of  couiage,  which  were  .alto- 
gether unfoundeil.  But  Lord  Oudigan  was 
a  man  who,  by  his  airogaut  bearing,  quanel- 
some  tem])ei,  aud  unnecessary  and  unequal 
strictness  to  his  men,  had  caused  a  widely 
spread  dislike  and  suspicion.  It  was  true  that 
when  he  had  succeeded  to  his  title  he  spent 
liu-ge  sums  of  money  in  completing  and  per- 
fecting ;dl  the  anaugeinents  connected  with 
his  regiment,  but  he  was  |)0pular  neither  with 
his  own  officers  and  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, nor  with  the  world  outside  mihtary  dis- 
cipline. It  was  not  forgotten  that  at  an  earlier 
part  of  his  cai-eer,  when  he  was  Lieutenant- 
colonel  James  Thonuis  Brudenell  of  the  6th 
Hussiirs,  he  had  left  his  regiment  because 
a  captain,  whom  he  had  charged  with  insub- 
ordination on  a  moi-e  or  less  private  quarrel, 
was  acquitted  after  trial  by  court  niaitial; 
that  when,  as  Lord  Cjuxli^'an,  he  commanded 
the  11th  Hus.s:irs,  he  h.id  fastened  .-mother 
quarrel  on  a  Captain  Tuckett,  in  resentment 
of  an  alleged  insult,  consisting  of  the  appe.ir- 
auce  on  the  mess  table  of  a  "  black  bottle  ' 
when  the  wine  should  have  been  iu  a  decanter. 
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Tliis  led  to  a  duel,  and  he  was  tried  before 
the  House  of  Peers  and  acquitted.  Four 
ye.irs  afterwards,  in  18-1(),  he  had  fallen  foul 
of  another  of  his  officers,  a  Captain  Rey- 
nolds, charging  bim  with  writing  an  improper 
and  intempirate  letter,  which  it  appears 
was  one  strongly  remonstrating  against  Lord 
Cardigan  for  using  language  at  a  party  reflect- 
ing ou  the  captain's  character,  and  implying 
that  his  conduct  had  e.xcluded  him  from 
visiting  his  superior  officer.  This  caused  much 
adverse  comment,  since  CJaptain  Reynolds  was 
dismissed  the  service,  and  almost  directly  after- 
wards, by  order  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  adjutant-general  read  a  memorandum  to 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  in  which  it  was 
distinctly  s.aid  of  Lord  Cardigan,  "he  must 
recollect  that  it  is  expected  from  him  not  only 
to  exercise  the  military  command  over  the 
regiment,  but  to  give  an  example  of  modera- 
tion, temper,  and  discretion.  Such  a  course  of 
conduct  would  lead  to  far  less  frequent  refer- 
ence to  his  lordship  from  the  11th  Hussars  than 
has  been  the  cijse  in  the  last  few  months." 

This  did  not  prevent  the  agreeable  officer 
and  gentleman  from  causing  a  hundred  lashes 
to  be  inflicted  ou  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  in  the  riding-school  at  Hounslow 
immediately  after  divine  service  ou  a  Sunday 
morning,  before  the  rest  of  the  men  could 
return  to  barracks.  Snch  were  the  antece- 
dents of  the  officer  whose  conduct  in  the 
Crimean  war  was  impugned,  whose  character 
was  regarded  with  dislike  and  distrust,  and 
who,  though  he  had  certainly  kept  up  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  his  regiment,  was 
scarcely  likely  to  be  either  loveil  or  trusted 
by  those  over  whom  he  had  control.  A  man  of 
violent  temper  and  overweening  pretensions, 
he  was  perhaps  justly  regarded  as  a  tyrant 
whose  own  conduct  was  unworthy  of  respect; 
but  it  was  probably  a  still  greater  injury  to 
liis  pride  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  coward.  This 
charge  was  afterwards  abandoned,  for  thei-e 
was  nothing  to  .sustain  it,  and  if  ho  suHered 
for  the  want  of  that  self-control  which  is 
necessary  for  a  commander,  he  did  not  go 
altogether  unrewarded,  though  it  is  possible 
that  he  felt  himself  shelved  when  he  came  to 
be  appointed  inspector-general  of  cavalry. 


The  attacks  of  the  Russians  were  constantly 
directed  against  the  British  position,  and  the 
enemy  seemed  to  possess  singularly  accurate 
information  of  our  weak  points.    On  the  very 
morning  after  the  battle  of  Balaklava  a  sortie 
was  made  from  Sebastopol  by  a  force  of  about 
6000  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  in 
another   attempt    to   take  the   town,  where 
they  expected  the  co-operation  of  the  Ru.«<sian 
army  outside.     It  appeared  a-s  though  their 
intention  was  to  join  the  force  of  General 
Liprandi  by  the  road  through  the  Inkerman 
valley,  or  as  its  name  implies,  "  the  fortress  of 
caves,"  but  they  suddenly  turned  to  the  right 
towards   a  weak   part   of   our   defences   ap- 
proached from  the  ravines  of  the  Tchernaya 
and  overlooking  the  valley.    This  was  held  by 
the  division  under  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  who 
had  long  seen  the  need  of  a  stronger  force  at 
that  particular  spot,  and  had  made  representa- 
tions to  headquarters  that  it  was  not  sufti- 
ciently  secured.     But  the  general  was  on  the 
alert,  and  though  the  Russians  came  rapidly 
down  the  hill,  the  pickets,  on  whom  their 
first  onslaught  was  made,  ojijiosed   their  ad- 
vance until  Sir  de  Lacy  had    time  to  draw 
up   his   lines  in  advance  of   the  camp.      At 
the   sound   of   the   cannonade   the    Duke  of 
Cambridge  with  the  brigade  of  guards  and 
General    Bosquet   with    five    French    batta- 
lions came  rapidly  to  support   the  division; 
but  before  they  could   render  any  decided 
assistance   eighteen   of  our  guns   had    been 
placed  in  position  and  opened  a  fire  which 
drove  back  the  Russian  artillery  and   then 
ploughed  through  their  infantry.     This  was 
followed  by  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  which 
utterly  routed  them.     They  fled,  pursued  by 
our  men,  over  the  ridges,  and  hurried  back  to 
the  shelter  of   the   citadel,   losing  COO,   who 
were  dead  or  wounded.   This  success,  achieved 
by  one  division  of  only  about  1200  men,  was 
one  of  the  most  decisive  achievements  of  the 
campaign,  and   for  that  and  his  subsequent 
services  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  afterwards  received 
the  thanks  of  parliament.     But  the  Russians 
still  contemplated  a  grand  cotip.     The  allies, 
unable  to  take  the  citadel,  were  scarcely  cap- 
able, with  the  diminishing  force  at  then-  dis- 
posal, to  hold  the  position  which  they  had 
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taken  up.  With  an  apiwi-ently  im|iri-i;uubKt 
fortiViU  iiiul  it£  UllOen^^ill$;  ivuiuouatli.'  uu  uut* 
hand  aiiJ  uu  euoaiupeU  army  ou  the  other; — 
half-starved,  iiisuttioieutly  clothed,  liadly  shel- 
tered, lUid  siuleriuj;  not  uuly  fivm  the  iucleni- 
eucy  of  the  weather  but  from  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease;— tliey  niaiutiiiued  a  spirit  whieh  was  the 
wonder  of  their  eomiu;iudei's  and  of  those  who 
at  home  were  anxiously  awaiting  iiitelligeiioe. 
Meanwhile  Triuce  MenschikotT  was  preparing 
for  one  great  etTort  which  should  auuihikte 
them  l>etweeu  the  fortress,  where  fresh  troojis, 
ju-tillery,  aud  jirovisions  were  arriving  from 
the  Russian  ktse  of  operations  at  Perekop,  aud 
the  ai-my,  uumlieriug  something  like  GO,(K»0 
men,  which  occupied  the  heights  of  Inkermau. 
The  allies  must  now  be  Tanquished  at  any  cost, 
and  there  was  no  other  way  than  to  overwhelm 
them  by  a  furious  attack  from  the  Russian  ves- 
sels in  the  hiubour,  from  the  heavy  artillery  of 
the  town  itself,  ;uid  from  the  converging  forces 
that  might  assail  the  British  at  once  at  the 
]>oiut  which  was  known  to  be  weakest,  while 
Lipraudi  could  so  engage  the  French  as  to 
prevent  their  coming  to  the  rescue.  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  an  army  50,000  strong, 
with  parks  of  artillery,  aided  by  a  continuous 
discharge  of  the  heavy  ordnance  fix)m  Sebas- 
tojwl  and  the  haibour  could  not  at  length 
avenge  previous  defeats.  '"A  temble  calamity 
impends  over  the  invaders  of  your  dominions," 
wrote  Menschikotf  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
•'  In  a  few  days  they  will  perLsli  by  the  sword 
or  be  driven  into  the  sea.  Let  your  majesty 
send  your  sons  here,  that  I  may  render  up  to 
them  untouched  the  priceless  treasure  which 
your  majesty  has  intrusted  to  my  keeping."' 
It  was  believed  that  the  two  sons  of  tlie  czar, 
the  Archdukes  Nicholas  and  Michael,  were 
thereupon  despatched  to  the  Crimea.  They 
arrived  to  witness  another  and  a  terrible 
proof  of  the  unyielding  determination  of  the 
foe  against  whom  the  i^esources  of  the  einj)ire 
had  been  concentrated. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November  a 
deluge  of  rain  was  falling.  The  ground  of  the 
camp  was  washed  into  mire,  the  tents  were 
soaked,  and  the  whole  scene  was  desolate  aud 
dispiriting.  On  the  dawn  of  the  nest  day — 
it  was  Sunday — the  vapour  rising  from  the 


ftoddeu  ground  ahil  llif  nvineis  of  Inkermau 
darkened  the  air.  Through  the  heavy  lutiiA 
were  heard  the  pealing  of  church  belU  aud  thu 
singing  of  j>s:ilms  from  the  distant  city — tlm 
kernel  of  that  great  outer  shell  of  stone  ami 
fortress.  At  an  earlier  hour,  a  sentry  of  an 
outlying  )>icket  ou  the  heights,  had  heard  »  hat 
lie  suj>po.sed  was  the  usual  creaking  and  rumb- 
ling of  carts  aud  wagons  on  their  w;iy  to  the 
town,  aud  he  bestowe^l  little  attention  on 
sounds  which  were  afterwaixls  known  to  b.i 
causeil  by  the  |>;issage  of  mjisses  of  Russian 
ti-oops  and  artillery  slowly  creeping  u]i  the 
rugged  acclivities  leading  to  the  heights  above 
the  valley  of  Inkerman,  where  they  drew  up, 
ready  to  make  a  sudden  and  resistless  onset 
upon  the  defenceless  Hank  of  the  secoud 
division. 

It  was  remarkable  that  Brigadier-genend 
C'odriugton,  having,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  visited  the  outlying  pickets  of  his 
brigade  at  about  five  in  the  morning,  hail  s;iid 
to  one  of  his  ofticere  that  it  would  not  lie  sur- 
])rising  if  the  Russians  took  advantage  of  the 
darkness  and  the  wet  to  attempt  a  surprise. 
He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  the 
noise  of  a  fusillade  was  heani  in  the  valley 
below,  and  the  general  g:dloped  back  to  arouse 
the  sleeping  troops.  The  camp  was  in  com- 
motion ;  the  Ru.ssians  had  dragged  up  artillery 
to  every  point  which  commanded  the  English 
lines.  The  host  swept  down  ujxiu  the  pickets 
of  the  second  and  light  divisions,  which  were 
soon  driven  in.  By  a  crafty  stratagem  the 
outlying  sentinels  had  lieen  prevented  from 
giving  the  alarm.  A  small  party  of  Russians 
h.ad  come  forwaiil  as  though  they  were  strag- 
glers about  to  give  themselves  up  as  prisouei-s, 
and  the  picket  advancing  to  meet  them  were 
taken  prisoners  by  a  number  of  others,  who 
had  been  conce;iled,  and  rushed  upon  them 
before  they  could  fire  a  shot  The  battle 
began,  and  raged  round  the  front  British  jxei- 
tion,  which  tlie  enemy  seemed  determine<l 
to  storm  at  :dl  hazards.  It  was  at  first  5l>,(KM> 
men  against  a  handful,  for  even  when  all  our 
available  troops  were  engaged,  we  only  num- 
bered about  10,000  men,  so  greatly  had  the 
ranks  been  reduced  by  tlcath,  wounds,  ami 
sickness.     A  brigade  coming  to  the  relief  of 
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the  pickets  checked  for  a  nmiueut  the  onwanl 
rush  of  the  enemy.  Another  biijjaile  belong- 
ing to  the  second  division  eudeavouix'tl  to  take 
them  in  flank,  when  the  guns  which  had  been 
brought  ui)  in  the  night  ojiened  a  tremendous 
fire  of  shot  and  shell.  The  guards  came  up 
and  with  dauntless  valour  jilunged  into  the 
tliick  of  the  fight.  But  so  many  points  were 
attacked  at  once,  and  such  masses  of  Russians 
were  directed  against  each,  that  only  the  ut- 
most individual  exertions  of  every  general  and 
every  soldier  could  save  the  army.  Sir  George 
Catlicart,  hoping  to  effect  a  diversion,  charged 
with  his  division,  but  they  were  surrounded 
in  a  ravine,  and  that  distinguished  soldier  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  No  one  who  had 
fallen  on  that  fatal  5th  of  November  was  so 
deeply  regretted  by  the  queen  and  prince  as 
this  distinguished  officer.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land from  the  Cape,  wliere  he  had  brought  a 
difficult  war  to  a  successful  close,  he  had  gone 
out  at  once  to  the  Crimea,  lauding  there  in 
the  same  battered  uniform  which  he  had  worn 
throughout  the  Catfre  war.  His  experience, 
genius,  and  energy  had  designated  him  as  the 
man  most  likely  at  no  distant  date  to  have  the 
command  in  chief.  In  fact  he  had  been  se- 
lected by  the  government  as  Lord  Raglan's 
successor  in  case  of  emergency,  and  took  out 
with  him  to  the  Crimea  a  dormant  commission 
for  the  purpose.  This  commission  he  liad 
accepted  with  reluctance.  Carrying  him  as  it 
did  over  the  heads  of  his  seniore  in  the  ser- 
vice, he  knew  that  it  must  place  liim  in  an 
invidious  position  towards  them.  But  as  he 
could  not  regard  it  otherwise  than  in  the  light 
of  a  command  from  his  sovereign,  he  conceived 
that  no  choice  was  left  him  but  to  accept  it. 
When,  therefore,  the  government  subsequently 
decided  on  recalling  the  commission,  he  felt 
gi'eatly  relieved.  Only  ten  days  before  he  fell 
he  had  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Raglan, 
■who,  in  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
(27th  October),  s]ieaks  of  General  Cathcart's 
conduct  throughout  the  afl'air  as  having  been 
"  exactly  what  might  be  expected  fi-om  a  man 
of  his  high  feeling."  The  Times,  in  an  elo- 
quent conimentiiry  on  the  dearly-bought  vic- 
tory of  Inkermau,  spoke  of  him  as  "  that  rare 
and  precious  character  in  the  British  service — 


a  soldier  devoted  to  the  science  and  experi- 
enced in  the  i)ractice  of  his  profession.  There 
was  nothing  which  might  not  be  expected 
from  him,  and,  with  such  as  he  to  fall  back 
ujjon,  there  was  no  fear  that  the  army  would 
ever  be  at  a  lo.ss  for  commanders.  He  now 
lies,  one  of  tliousands,  slain  by  a  chance  bullet 
in  the  tempest  of  war." 

Writing  to  his  widow,  the  queen  said :  "  I 
can  let  no  one  but  myself  express  to  you  all 
my  deep  feelings  of  heartfelt  sympathy  on  thi;; 
sad  occiisiou,  when  you  have  been  de))rived  of 
a  beloved  husband,  and  I  and  the  country  of 
a  most  distinguished  and  excellent  officer.  I 
can  attem|)t  to  offer  no  consolation  to  you  in 
your  present  overwhelming  affliction,  for  none 
but  that  derived  from  reliance  on  Him  who 
never  foi'sakes  those  who  are  in  distress  can 
be  of  any  avail ;  but  it  may  be  soothing  to  you 
to  know  how  highly  I  valued  your  lamented 
husband,  how  much  confidence  I  placed  in  him, 
and  how  very  deeply  and  truly  I  mourn  his 
loss.  Sir  George  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the 
service  of  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  an 
example  to  all  who  follow  him."  The  Hon. 
Emily  Cathcai't,  daughter  of  Sir  George,  was 
immediately  afterwards  appointed  maid  of 
honour  to  her  majesty,  and  remained  long 
attached  to  the  court  in  that  capacity. 

Not  only  Sir  George  Cathcart,  but  General 
Goldie  and  General  Strangeways  were  killed, 
and  General  Torrens  and  Sir  George  Brown 
were  wounded.  The  whole  English  line,  in- 
cluding Sir  Colin  Campbell's  Highlanders 
and  the  third  division,  which  acted  as  a 
reserve,  was  soon  engaged  in  a  fierce  and 
bloody  conflict. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  the  Timei  correspond- 
ent, in  his  account  of  the  war  says,  "The 
battle  of  Inkerman  admits  of  no  description. 
It  was  a  series  of  dreadful  deeds  of  daring, 
of  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  fights,  of  de- 
spairing sallies,  of  desperate  assaults  in  glens 
and  valleys,  in  brushwood  glades  and  remote 
dells,  hidden  fiom  all  human  eyes,  and  from 
}  which  the  conquerors.  Russian  or  British, 
issued  only  to  engage  fresh  foes — till  our  old 
supremacy,  so  rudely  assailed,  was  triumph- 
antly asserted,  and  the  battalions  of  the  czar 
gave  way  before  our  steady  courage  and  the 
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cliiv.-tlriiiis  tin?  of  Fnuiotj."  The  8li-uj;j;lf 
HruuuJ  the  luitU'iy  ou  tlie  desivnt  towanls 
the  Teheri>a,VH  WiUi  terrilio.  It  Wiis  this  |Kiiut 
whioh  the  Hiiiuiaiis  stiwe  tooaptme, ami  heiv 
the  jjuajiU  luuJe  an  olisliiiiito  ivjiistiUiit-,  light- 
ing; like  lioiia,  their  uiiiubers  diuiiiiiahiiig  till 
oiilv  a  few  weiv  left ;  luij  still  they  diX)Ve  back 
the  luist  that  wju  o|>|K>sed  to  tlieni,  a  host 
fnuitio  with  duses  of  stjx>iig  spirit,  which  had 
been  serveil  out  to  them  before  the  battle, 
animated  by  the  i>i-omises  of  their  priests  ;uid 
by  the  knowledge  that  this  was  to  be  a  desper- 
ate struggle  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Holy 
liussia  and  cheer  the  heart  of  the  emperor. 
Again  and  again  they  were  forced  buck  by 
the  remuant  of  our  bi-ive  guards,  who  had 
determined  to  hold  the  position  till  the  last 
man  of  them  fell,  and  who — their  ammunition 
lieing  nearly  exhausted— fought  with  their 
clubbed  muskets  and  even  hurled  stones  at 
tlieir  assailants.  For  tliree  hours  the  con- 
flict raged  at  this  point,  and  the  position  was 
already  desperate  when  a  shout  and  a  quick 
clatter  of  steel  announced  the  arrival  of  aid 
from  General  Bosquet's  division.  Our  re;uiy 
allies  came  rapidly  to  the  spot,  and  held  the 
ground  against  the  discomfited  Ivussians,  while 
those  who  remained  of  the  English  guards 
retired  and  took  up  a  position  with  the  second 
division.  It  would  have  been  almost  imjxs- 
sible  for  the  British  alone  to  have  held  out 
against  such  tremendous  odds — nearly  five  to 
one — and  the  Bussian  attack  was  so  contrived 
as  to  carry  out  the  oiders  of  the  czar  to  pun- 
ish the  English  and  let  them  have  no  rest. 
Liprandi's  force  was,  therefore,  directed  so  to 
engage  the  French  position  as  to  prevent  the 
co-operation  of  Canroberts  troo|)s  with  our 
own;  but  General  Bos«|uet,  with  a  soldier's 
quick  perception,  saw  how  hanlly  things  were 
going  at  the  "sandbag  battery,"  and  sent  aid 
to  our  guards  to  protect  a  position  wliich  the 
enemy  appeared  resolved  to  capture  at  any  cost. 
For  a  time  he  imagined  that  this  would 
suffice,  but  he  soon  became  aware  that  the 
attack  of  Liprandi's  corps  cTarmee  w.xs  a  feint 
to  draw  oflf  the  attention  of  the  French,  and 
instantly  the  French  general  determined  to 
abandon  any  serious  o])erations  there  and  to 

hasten  to  our  support. 
Vol.  IlL 


Tliis  pixibably  saved  Inith  armies  from  ruiu. 
The  British  right  w.is  being  overborne  by  Uie 
tremendous  tire  of  the  guns  and  the  enormous 
masses  of  the  enemy,  when  two  troojis  of 
Kivuch  artillery  and  a  field  battery  came 
flying  to  their  aid,  followed  by  two  light- 
footed  regiments  of  those  Zouaves  and  "  Indi- 
genes" or  Arabs,  who  had  already  fought  like 
tiger-cats  against  the  Russians.  These  again 
were  followed  by  the  stejidily  marching  troops 
of  the  line.  The  whole  atlair  then  assumed  a 
new  .nsjH'ct.  The  battle  Wiis  coulined  to  the 
single  loc;dity,  where  the  enemy  was  bringing 
up  regiment  after  regiment  against  the  yet 
unyielding  ninks  of  our  men.  The  idlics  were 
still  outuumbi-red,  but  they  fought  side  by 
side,  and  their  valour  rose  as  they  mutually 
cheereil  each  other  against  the  common  foe. 
With  a  fresh  and  irresistible  ardour  our 
troojjs  rushed  against  the  advancing  host, 
which, — assailed  by  antagonists,  some  of  whom, 
like  Turcos  and  Zouaves,  fought  in  a  man- 
ner ;uid  with  an  activity  which  suiprised 
them,— recoiled  from  the  shock,  wavered,  were 
borne  back,  broke,  and  at  hist  retreated 
through  the  ravine.  Over  the  whole  field 
their  columns  were  soon  in  full  retreat,  leav- 
ing behind  them  heaps  of  slain  and  wounded, 
but  slowly  and  steadily  retiring  with  every 
vestige  of  the  battle  which  might  have  been 
a  trophy  for  the  victors ;  every  gun  and  even 
every  splintered  gun-carriage  being  carried 
with  them.  The  allies  had  no  such  force  of 
cavalry  as  might  have  followed  and  changed 
the  retre;it  into  a  rout.  The  retiring  col- 
umns were  still  protected  by  the  Russian 
artillery,  which  remained  upon  the  heights 
till  Lord  Raglan  ordered  two  eighteen- 
pounders  of  our  siege  train  to  be  dragged  up. 
a  feat  performed  on  that  rough  and  miry 
ground  by  the  united  strength  of  men  and 
horses.  These  gtms  were  placed  in  position, 
and  their  shot  cnished  through  the  Russian 
batteries  and  compelled  them  to  move  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  finally  to  retreat  altogether, 
leaving  the  vantjuished  and  retiring  columns 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  Zouaves  and  Indigenes, 
who  followed  them  and  hung  about  their  reai' 
;is  they  hastened  towards  Sebastojwl.   "On  our 

part  it  had   been  a  confused  and  desperate 
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struggle ;  colonels  of  regiments  led  ou  small 
parties  and  fought  like  subalterns,  captains 
like  privates.  Once  engaged,  every  man  was 
his  own  general.  The  enemy  w;is  in  front, 
advancing,  and  must  be  beaten  back.  The 
tide  of  battle  eljbed  and  flowed ;  not  in  wide 
waves,  but  in  broken  tumultuous  billows.  At 
one  point  the  enemy  might  be  repulsed,  while 
at  a  little  distance  they  were  making  their 
most  determined  rush.  To  stand  on  the  crest 
and  breathe  awhile  was,  to  our  men,  no  rest, 
but  far  more  trying  than  the  close  combat 
of  infantry,  where  there  were  foes  with 
whom  to  match,  and  prove  strength,  skill,  and 
courage,  and  to  call  forth  the  impulses  which 
blind  the  soldier  to  death  or  peril.  But  over 
that  crest  poured  incessantly  the  resistless 
cannon  shot  in  whose  rush  there  seems  some- 
thing vindictive,  as  if  each  were  bestridden 
by  some  angry  demon  ;  crashing  through  the 
bodies  of  meU  and  horses,  and  darting  from 
the  ground  on  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Rarely  has  such  an  artillery  fire  been  so  con- 
centrated, and  for  so  long,  on  an  equally  con- 
fined space.  The  whole  front  of  the  battle- 
field, from  the  ravine  on  the  left  to  the  two- 
gun  battery  on  the  right,  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Nine  houi-s  of  such  close 
fighting,  with  such  intervals  of  cessation,  left 
the  victors  in  no  mood  for  rejoicing.  When 
the  enemy  finally  retired  there  was  no  exulta- 
tion as  when  the  field  of  the  Alma  was  won ; 
it  was  a  gloomy,  though  a  glorious  triumph."'- 
The  nation  appreciated  it,  however,  and  Lord 
Raglan  received  the  baton  of  a  field-mai-shal. 
The  English  fought  in  a  half  f.amished  con- 
dition, many  of  them  not  having  broken 
their  fast.  The  losses  were  serious  indeed,  in 
our  army,  already  greatly  reduced.  Fifty 
officei-s  were  killed  and  about  a  hundred 
wounded.  Fourteen  were  oflicers  of  the 
guards.  Above  2500  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
missing.  The  Russian  loss  could  not  well  be 
estimated,  but  it  was  believed  to  be  at  least 
15,000,  though  Russian  official  reports  placed  it 
at  ll,9o9  in  kiUed,  wounded,  or  prisoners.  The 
French  loss  was  1800  in  killed  and  wounded. 

*  The  Story  of  the  Campaign,  by  Captain  Hamley. 


Much  horror  anil  indignation  was  excited 
in  England  by  the  barbarous  atrocity  practised 
by  the  Russians  who  threw  shells  upon  our 
fatigue  parties  while  they  were  engaged  in 
burying  the  dead,  slaughtered  our  wounded 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  even  killed 
jn-isoners.  It  has  been  e.\i>Iained  by  the  fact 
that  the  men  were  brought  from  a  long  and 
exhausting  journey  half  frenzied  with  drink, 
and  arouscil  to  fanatic  fury  by  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  allied  troops  had  desecrated 
theii-  churches  by  turning  them  into  barracks, 
magazines,  and  stables. 

There  was  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  stories  told  of  the  slaughter  of  the  helpless 
and  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  Inkerman 
were  not  without  foundation,  and  our  men 
were  furious,  and  many  of  them  eager  to 
make  reprisals. 

Such  are  the  immediate  attendants  upon 
the  glory  and  the  triumph  of  war. 

The  queen,  writing  to  King  Leopold  said, 
"Many  of  our  poor  officers  who  were  only 
slightly  wounded  were  brutally  butchered 
on  the  ground.  Sevei-al  lived  long  enough  to 
say  this.  When  poor  General  Sir  G.  Cathcart 
fell  mortally  wounded,  his  faithful  and  devoted 
military  secretary  (Colonel  Charles  Seymour), 
who  had  been  with  him  at  the  Cape,  sprang 
from  Ms  hoi-se,  and  with  one  arm — he  was 
wounded  in  the  other — supported  his  dying 
chief,  when  three  wretches  came  and  baj'oneted 
him." 

The  Russians  behaved  like  savages,  and 
upon  the  proof  of  it  in  a  court  of  military 
inquiry,  remonstrances  were  addressed  to 
Prince  Menschikoif,  who,  while  denying  the 
general  truth  of  the  charge,  admitted  that 
individual  instances  of  such  brutality  might 
have  occurred  in  the  heat  of  combat.  But  he 
went  on  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  his  men 
as  having  been  provoked  by  a  religious  senti- 
ment. They  had  leai-ned  that  the  church  of 
St.  Vladimir,  near  Quarantine  Bay,  which 
was  very  holy  in  their  estimation,  had  recently 
been  pillaged  by  the  French ;  and  thence,  as 
Mr.  Kinglake  says,  "he  went  on  to  conclude 
that  if  any  of  the  French  or  the  English  had 
been  despatched  on  the  battlefield  while  lying 
disabled  by  wounds,  they  must  have  owed 
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their   f.ito    -  not   to   the   ruthletoUivs.-.,  but  - 
phiinlv  to  tho  outraJ^•^l  I'ietv  of  the  troo|«." 

Hut  u(  liny  rate  tliis  wzis  no  defence  for  the 
iiiissi:in  jirlillery  tire  being  ilireoteJ,  iis  it  wiu 
iijiou  more  thiui  one  otvasion,  on  Knjjlish  ;uid 
Fivnch  soKliei-s  when  they  were  engaged  iu 
bringini;  help,  nut  to  their  own,  but  to  the 
Itiissinn  wounded.  A  signal  iustjinee  of  this 
oocurivil,  some  months  fifterwjinls,  at  the 
close  of  the  b;»ttle  of  the  Tchernaya,  on  the 
Kilh  of  August,  ISJ'i.  AYhiie  tlie  Russians  were 
still  in  the  act  of  i-eti-eating  from  the  battle- 
lield,  the  French  set  actively  to  work  to  collect 
the  Russian  wounded,  and  to  lay  them  out 
in  an  o]HMi  space  to  wait  the  ;u'riv;U  of  the 
ambulances.  While  occujiied  iu  this  tiisk,  the 
Russians,  who  cxiuld  see  plainly  how  they 
were  eng.igcd,  suddenly  opened  tire  from  their 
guns  ujtou  them,  heedless  of  the  destructiou 
they  were  pouring  upon  their  own  country- 
men. 

The  French,  (.ieneral  Bernard  wrote  to 
Colonel  Phipps,  two  days  after  the  battle, 
''took  iu  ISlK)  of  the  Russian  wounded,  but 
Were  obliged  to  leave  crowds  out,  because  the 
Russians  opened  a  heavy  tire  ou  their  parties 
engaged  in  this  niorcifid  and  Christi.mlike 
duty." 

The  Times'  cones pomleul,  who  was  upon  the 
spot,  thus  reports  the  answer  of  a  Russi;ui 
soldier,  who  was  limping  along  with  deep 
tlesL  wounds  iu  both  Lis  thighs,  to  the  ques- 
tion what  he  thought  of  the  behaviour  of  his 
friends  in  firing  among  their  own  wounded  : 
"  They  iU-e  accustomed  to  beat  us  when  we  are 
with  them ;  no  wonder  they  try  to  ill-treat  us 
when  we  are  u|>on  the  point  of  escaping  from 
their  j>owerl" 

To  return  to  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
lukerman.  Again  the  Russians  had  failed  to 
<lrive  the  allied  forces  from  their  position,  and 
preixinitions  could  now  be  made  for  continu- 
ing the  siege  of  Sebitstopol  on  a  scale  better 
calculated  to  lead  to  its  ultimate  destruction. 
But  where  were  troops  to  be  found  to  supply 
the  pLice  of  those  which  had  perished,  and  to 
raise  the  regiments  to  an  effective  strength? 
Before  the  battle  of  Inkerman  I^i-d  Raglan 
I»ad  written  to  the  Duke  of  Xeweaslle  that 
what  he  wanted  at  the  moment  was  troops  of 


the  liesl  ipialKy.  "Ten  thouxaud  men,"  he 
Kaid,  "  would  make  us  cumfortiible.  As  it  is, 
the  divisions  employeil  are  over workeil,  and  of 
necessity  scjittered  over  a  too  extensive  |Kiei- 
tion,  and  we  aiv  enabled,  and  that  with  ditli- 
culty,  to  give  but  one  British  brigade,  the 
Highlanders,  for  the  defence  of  Balakluva, 
iussistt^d,  however,  by  marines  and  sjiilor.-;,  and 
a  I'lx'uch  brigade." 

The  stress  of  the  Russian  attack  had  chiefly 
fallen  on  the  British  force;  and  the  diminution 
of  that  force  was  alarming,  not  only  to  us,  but 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  at  once 
announced  his  determination  to  send  largo 
reinforcements  to  the  Crimea  if  we  would  find 
the  means  of  ti-iusport.  If  England  would 
help  him  with  ships,  he  told  our  ambassador 
iu  Paris,  he  was  ready  to  send  every  man  he 
had.  He  had  employed  .all  the  vessels  at  his 
disi)osal,  including  his  own  yacht,  and  he 
urged  the  recal  of  the  Baltic  steam  fleet, 
that  it  might  be  employed  for  the  transiwrt 
of  troops.  In  this  re.si)ect,  however,  we  were 
not  much  behindhand.  On  the  12th  of  No- 
vember English  transports  were  already  on 
their  way  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Toulon  to 
embark  French  troops,  and  it  w;is  stated 
that  an  additional  fleet  of  steam  trau.«ports 
would  be  seut  to  Toulon  from  England,  which 
would  embark  8000  men  there  before  the  10th 
of  December.  It  was  understood  that  provi- 
sion had  already  been  made  for  despatching 
6000  English  and  20,000  French  troops,  to 
arrive  in  the  Crimea  before  Christmas. 

AA'hile  preparations  were  being  made  for 
sending  reinforcements,  the  sufferings  of  the 
men  who  had  been  sustaining  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  h.ad  not  been  forgotten.  There 
was  no  lack  of  money,  and  provisions  for  hous- 
ing, clothing,  and  feeding  the  troops  during 
the  winter  were  liberal  enough,  but  our  whole 
practical  administi-ation  was  so  disorganized 
that  men  were  starving,  shelterless,  and  half- 
clad,  while  huts  for  20,000  soldiers,  large  sujv 
plies  of  warm  clothing,  greatcoats,  blankets, 
ample  stores  of  comforting  foo<l  and  drink, 
and  appliances  of  various  kinds,  were  either 
knocking  about  in  other  ports  or  had  been 
landed  in  the  wrong  place,  or  in  some  inscru- 
table manner  had  utterly  failed  to  reach  the 
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people  for  wliom  they  were  intended.  During 
the  campaign  there  were  examples  of  the  usual 
iniquities  of  disliuncst  contractors,  who  supjjly 
vamped-up  boots  and  shoes,  damaged  or  in- 
ferior provisions,  shoddy  cloth,  or  bad  forage ; 
Ijut  there  were  plenty  of  stores  which  were 
good  if  any  projier  means  of  transport  and  de- 
livery had  existed.  The  truth  was  that  we  had 
been  long  unprepared  for  a  war  of  this  kind, 
and  though  after  a  time  our  official  depart- 
ments began  to  work  into  regular  order,  and 
the  evils  of  which  the  whole  nation  w;is  com- 
plaining were  remedied,  our  ample  resources, 
the  liberal  expenditure  of  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  troops,  and  even  the  intensity  with 
which  popular  feeling  encouraged  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  were  to  a  great  extent 
cancelled  by  the  almost  hopeless  confusion  and 
apparent  incapacity  of  the  laud  trauspoi-t  and 
commissariat  serwces  in  the  Crimea.  On 
the  20th  of  November  it  was  understood  that 
not  only  had  the  huts  been  ordered,  but  the 
stores  of  clothing  and  fuel  had  been  already 
sent  out  and  received,  and  yet  during  the 
rigorous  winter,  for  many  weeks  afterwards, 
the  poor  fellows  were  encamped  amidst  the 
storm,  the  wind,  and  the  snow  upon  the 
bleak  heights  of  that  inhospitable  shore,  with 
scanty  unpalatable  rations,  worn  and  tattered 
clothes,  only  the  most  meagre  materials  for 
making  fires,  and  the  prospect  of  an  entire 
failure  of  the  small  supply  of  wood  which 
could  be  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
country.  In  an  extreme  irony  of  misfor- 
tune, newspapers  from  England  reached  the 
officers'  quartera  containing  reports  of  the 
medical  comforts,  the  luxuries,  the  fur  coats 
and  woollen  wraps,  the  savoury  meats  and 
compact  cooking-stoves  and  fuel  which  had 
been  supplied  to  the  soldiers  who  were  still 
labouring  in  hunger  and  cold  at  the  trenches 
in  the  bitter  knowledge  that  not  one  ai-ticle  in 
all  the  tempting  catalogue  had  come  to  hand. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  executive 
had  only  continued,  with  some  improvements, 
the  system  which  they  had  found  in  operation 
when  they  were  appointed  to  office,  and  that 
it  broke  down,  or  rather  was  found  to  be 
ineffectual,  under  the  strain  of  a  great  struggle 
under  conditions  which  demanded  the  gi-eatest 


promptitude  and  order  in  providing  and  trans- 
mitting eveiything  of  which  a  besieging  army, 
liable  to  rejjeated  attacks  and  occupying  an 
exposed  situation  in  a  rigorous  climate,  could 
need  to  sustain  it.  The  Czar  Nicholas  had  not 
used  words  without  meaning  if  he  really  said 
that  our  troops  would  .'iuccumb  to  Generals 
January  and  February.  The  climax  of  misery 
and  desolation  seemed  to  have  been  reached 
when  on  the  very  eve  of  abundant  provisions 
and  shelter,  food  and  clothing,  reaching  our 
camp,  along  with  the  large  contingent  of  men 
who  were  sent  out  to  increase  the  forces,  a 
\iulent  and  destructive  storm  swept  the  Black 
Sea,  wrecked  the  vessels  which  contained  the 
comforts  that  were  so  eagerly  longed  for  as 
they  lay  off  the  harbour,  and  expended  its 
fury  on  the  heights,  tearing  away  tents,  snap- 
ping their  poles  like  twigs,  carrying  off  stores 
and  baggage,  and  rendering  it  impossible  either 
to  light  fires  or  to  serve  out  rations  to  the 
starving  men,  who,  in  a  deluge  of  rain  and 
amidst  the  confusion  of  a  hurricane,  had  little 
or  no  protection.  When  the  storm  was  over, 
having  neither  proper  shelter  nor  food,  they 
were  obliged  to  lie  down  to  rest  as  best  they 
could,  in  mud  trampled  into  a  quagmire  by 
the  hoofs  of  frightened  animals  and  the  feet 
of  those  who  had  struggled  to  save  all  that 
could  be  snatched  from  the  general  wreck. 
It  was  a  time  of  dreadful  confusion  and  dis- 
may, and  it  may  only  be  faintly  imagined 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  who  were  exposed  on  those  heights 
above  Inkerman  with  only  rags  or  coverlids 
to  protect  them,  ilany  deaths  were  attributed 
to  the  sufferings  caused  by  this  fearful  night, 
when  there  was  neither  help  nor  protection 
from  the  cold  furious  blast  and  the  driving 
rain.  The  story,  told  with  graphic  details  by 
the  correspondents  of  Loudon  newspapers, 
roused  a  feeling  at  home  which  took  the  form 
of  bitter  accusations  against  the  government. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  extent  of  the  disaster,  nor  could  anyone 
deny  that  some  of  its  worst  results  were  to  be 
attributed  to  the  disorder,  the  divided  author- 
ity, and  the  blundering  delay  that  had  pre- 
vented the  unloading  of  vessels, which  were  lost 
with  their  cargoes,  or  so  damaged  that  they 
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li.iJ  lo  leave  for  iiiiuiodiiite  i-epairs.  Que 
ianj,'iiilloeiit  steaiin-r,  T/if  J'riiu-f,  of  -JTlK)  tons 
IxinltMi,  only  ixHviitly  purclmsed  for  tlie  Iraiis- 
|K>rt  serviiv,  was  liulon  witli  stores,— a  givat 
|i;irt  of  the  winter  clutliin^  iiitendeJ  for  tlio 
men,  and  ])rovisions  niul  medicines  es)>ecially 
desi_i;iied  for  the  sick  and  woiuidetl.  She  had 
coiiveyeil  a  large  Ixxly  <if  trooixis,  but  the  liar- 
bonr  was  already  crowded,  and  before  she 
could  discharge  her  cargo  she  was  oitlered  out- 
side. During  the  fury  of  the  gide  additional 
anchoi-s  were  cast  out,  but  the  chain-cables 
not  having  been  secured,  ran  out  at  the  hawse- 
holes  and  she  was  driven  on  to  the  rocks, 
and  there  dashed  to  pieces,  the  whole  of  her 
valuable  freight  being  lost.  Oidy  a  mid- 
shipman and  six  of  the  crew  escaped,  the 
rest,  including  some  ofticei-s  of  the  army  and 
of  the  medical  sUiti",  perished.  The  vessel  and 
her  almost  invaluable  cargo  represented  a 
money  loss  of  at  least  half  a  million.  Another 
ship,  the  Resolute,  fi-eighted  with  munitions  of 
war  and  carrying  700  tons  of  gunpowder,  met 
a  similar  fate,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned. 
Thirty-two  English  transports,  many  of  them 
of  great  size  and  value,  were  wrecked  either 
on  the  steep  clitTs  of  Balaklava  and  the  Cher- 
sonese promontory,  or  on  tlie  coast  of  Eupa- 
toria,  and  many  of  them  were  burned  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  galloped  down  to  the  shore  and 
were  said  to  have  fired  on  the  seamen  who 
clung  to  the  rigging  of  the  ill-fated  vessels. 
Two  of  the  tinest  ships  in  the  British  navy — 
the  Aijamemnon  and  the  Sanspareil — were 
stranded,  but  were  afterwards  got  off.  The 
French  transports  were  of  smaller  size  anil 
therefore  could  seek  shelter  in  the  bays  and 
creeks,  where  they  lay  off  the  French  position, 
but  most  of  the  transports  that  were  saved 
were  either  dismasted  or  otherwise  injured. 
Above  1000  lives  were  lost,  and  the  value  of 
the  shi])ping  destroyed  was  estimated  to  be 
over  £2,000,000.  It  was  a  fearful  calamity, 
heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  forces  to 
which  those  ships  had  brought  the  means  of 
relief  were  perishing  for  want  of  food,  exposed 
to  the  fatal  cold  of  that  fearful  gale  by  which 
even  the  coverings  wherein  the  sick  and  the 
helpless  endeavoured  to  wrap  themselves  were 


carrieii  a«ay.  A  number  of  soldiers  were 
found  dead  in  the  ti-enehes.  llorsies  perished 
of  cold  and  st^irvatiou.  The  mortdity  among 
the  wonndetl  was  teriible.  What  were  the 
sutl'erings  of  the  Russians  who  were  on  the 
march  across  the  steppes  of  the  Crimea  and 
Southern  RiLssia  was  of  counse  never  known. 

But  even  umler  these  ajipalling  conditions 
the  8])irit  and  determination  of  our  troops 
survived.  For  some  time  the  disorder  and 
bungling  continued,  but  stores  soon  began  to 
arrive.  All  kinds  of  absuixl  mistakes  con- 
tinued to  be  made,  though  a  better  system  was 
at  length  established.  Letters  coming  from 
the  camj)  as  well  jus  the  reports  of  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  who  had  gone  out  to  the  Crimea,  tes- 
tilied  to  the  undaunted  and  hopeful  courage 
of  tlie  allied  armies;  but  the  ])ersonal  corres- 
pondence from  officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as 
the  accounts  sent  by  the  rej)resentatives  of  the 
newspapers,  and  especially  those  of  the  Times' 
coiTes|)oudent,  also  exposed  the  inca]xibility 
of  the  authorities.  One  of  the  private  letters 
of  the  time  told  how  a  vessel  arrived  at  B:da- 
klava  loaded  with  boots  and  shoes.  Having 
no  bill  of  lading,  and  the  cargo  being  merely 
stated  as,  shoes  for  the  army,  the  ship  was 
ordered  out  of  the  harbour  to  wait  her  turn. 
A  few  days  afterwards  an  order  came  from 
Lord  Raglan  to  obtain  a  vessel  to  go  to  Con- 
stintinople  instantly  on  a  most  pressing  ser- 
vice. This  ship  was  consequently  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Cousteutiuople  with  Loril  Raglan's 
agents  without  uidoading.  When  she  had 
nearly  reached  that  place  one  of  the  agents 
imparted  in  confidence  to  the  captain  that  he 
was  going  to  C'onstantinople  to  purchase  boots 
and  shoes,  the  army  being  in  a  great  state  of 
destitution  for  want  of  a  supply.  The  captain 
replied,  "  Why,  my  vessel  is  filled  with  boots 
and  shoes!"  Upon  which  the  ship  was  put 
immediately  about  and  returned  to  Balaklava. 

This  is  almost  a  ludicrous  example  of  what 
had  been  going  on,  and  such  i-evelatious  of 
inefficiency  aroused  the  anger  of  the  country. 
People  could  not,  at  a  time  of  such  strong  ex- 
citement, make  suflScient  allowance  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  war  liad  been  under- 
taken, nor  for  the  want  of  experience  which 
prevented  the   executive  from  fulfilling  the 
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iiumediiite  demands  that  wiio  luadu  iijiuu 
its  resources.  In  a  word,  vicissitudes  which 
would  liave  t,T,xed  all  the  energies  of  a  mili- 
tary dictator  with  great  administrative  genius, 
were  not  to  be  instantly  met  by  the  uncertain 
efforts  of  an  unaccustomed  dciiartment,  with  a 
few  inapplicable  traditions.  Jjut  amidst  the 
bitterness  of  popular  feeling  there  was  an  ele- 
ment well  calculated  to  sustain  the  hopes  and 
determination  of  the  troops.  Not  only  was 
increased  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  war 
borne  without  reluctance,  but  the  funds  of  the 
government  were  to  be  supplemented  by  direct 
contributions  from  people  who  were  willing 
and  even  eager  to  subscribe  for  the  relief  of 
the  army  in  the  Crimea  by  private  consign- 
ments of  the  accessories  so  urgently  needed. 
Karly  in  October  a  letter  written  Ijy  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  the  Times  led  to  a  subscription  list 
being  opened  by  the  proprietors  of  that  jour- 
nal for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  Crimea.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  the  sum 
i-eceived  amounted  to  something  like  /15,000, 
and  the  Times  sent  out  a  commissioner  to  con- 
vey the  medicines  and  necessary  comforts 
which  had  been  purchased.  The  relief  was 
timely,  and  the  effect  of  the  prompt  bene- 
volence was  so  thoroughly  appreciated  that 
when  the  subscription  list  w;is  afterwards 
reopened  above  £10,000  was  added  to  the  ori- 
ginal fund.  Before  this  had  been  all  ex- 
jiended,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  middle  of 
Octolier,  a  royal  commission,  umler  the  imme- 
diate ilirection  of  Prince  Albert,  was  issued 
for  thu  establishment  of  what  was  known  as 
'■  the  Patriotic  Fund,"  for  "  relief  of  the  or- 
phans and  widows  of  soldiei-s,  sailoi-s,  and 
marines  who  may  fall  in  the  present  war." 
So  warmly  was  this  accepted  by  the  nation 
that  half  a  million  was  received  before  the  end 
of  the  year ;  bazaars,  sales  of  works  of  art, 
concerts,  and  various  other  means  of  maintain- 
ing it  were  adopted,  and  even  the  elder  chil- 
dren of  tlie  royal  family  contribvited  to  the  art 
sales,  drawings  of  a  creditable,  but  of  course  of 
a  juvenile  character,  reminding  one  somewhat 
of  these  "  Skelt's  theatrical  charactei-s,"  repre- 
senting knights  and  other  figures  intended  for 
exhibition  on  tlie  toy  stages  which  were  then 
still  jjopidar.     The  '■  Patriotic  Fund"  eventu- 


ally lose  to  above  a  million  and  a  (juiu-ter, 
and    separate   subscriptions   were   made   for 

I  sending  additional  chaplains  to  the  seat  of  w;ir 
and  for  other  purposes  directed  to  the  comfort  • 
and  relief   of   the  troops  who  were  to  pass  a 
iiard  and  unusually  inclement  winter  in  that 
desolate  place. 

The  ajipeals  made  for  contributions  to  this 
fund    had    incidentally    the    eli'ect   of   again 

,  exciting  a  great  deal  of  animosity  against 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  peace 
party,  and  particularly  against  Mr.  Bright, 
who  was  its  chief  exponent.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  while  holding  the  views 
which  they  professed  these  men  could  not 
with  strict  consistency  subscribe  to  any  fund 
which  even  indirectly  served  to  perj^etuato 
war;  but  neither  is  it  surprising  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  general  bulk  of  the  people  resented 
their  refusal  to  join  in  what  was  regarded 
as  a  national  act  of  beneficence  directed  to 
the  relief  of  those  who  had  a  gi-eat  and  even 
a  permanent  claim.  Mr.  Bright  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  professed  to  regard  war  .-is 
so  evil  a  thing  that  they  could  not  justify 
any  attempt  which  by  mitigating  its  imme- 
diate results  might  tend  to  maintain  it  as  a 
recognized  alternative.  They  had  denounced 
from  the  first  the  whole  policy  which  had  \a\ 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  and  all  the  suf- 
ferings which  they  were  now  .asked  to  hel])  to 
alleviate,  and  they  liad  been  abused,  ridiculed, 
and  anathematized.  To  yield  to  this  outbui-st 
of  practical  enthu>^iasm  would  be  regarded  as 
a  desertion  of  the  principles  which  they  had 
upheld  against  the  common  voice,  and  they 
might  be  justly  taunted  with  h.aving  abamloned 
their  beliefs.  Eight  months  before  this  time 
Mr.  Bright  had  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  ojiposed  the  Fi-ench  alliance  which 
w.as  then  rising  in  po]iiilar  favour.  "You  are 
boasting  your  alliance  with  France,"  he  had 
said.  "Alliances  .are  dangerous  things.  It  is 
our  alliance  with  Turkey  which  has  drawn  n.s 
into  this  war.  I  would  not  advise  .alliances 
with  any  nation,  but  I  would  cultivate  friend- 
ship with  all  nations.  I  would  have  no  alli- 
ance that  might  drag  us  into  measures  which 
it  is  neither  our  duty  nor  our  interest  to 
undertake.      By   our   present  alliance   with 
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Turkey,  Turkey  caiiliol  lunke  jienoc  willmul  tlic 
(.vuseiit  uf  KiiglikUtl  and  Fiikiice,  and  hy  tliiH 
buii^teil  iilliiUKt)  with  Fiance  we  luny  liiul 
olirselves  iu  great  dit'li'illties  at  m.iiu'  fuliiiv 
|ie|-ioii  of  these  tl':iUii:ti'tiolii<." 

It  i.1  p<«!«ilile  that  smiie  iif  lii:>  htauis  iv 
iiu'iiibei'iHl  tlu'se  w  nxls  wheu  we  were  aflei- 
waixls  st>  iie.-uly  embarrassed  by  the  Einpeivr 
i>f  tlie  Fivaoh  iu  his  jwlioy  towards  Itidy 
while  he  w:ts  scheiiiiii^  for  the  act)iiisitiou  of 
Sjivoy  and  Nice — a  luatter  whicli,  as  we  shall 
see  by-and-by,  was  very  uear  leading  \is  into  a 
serious  ditliridty.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Brijjht's  utlci-aiices,  that,  however  extreme  may 
have  Well  the  views  whi>.'h  lie  professed  and 
however  i-epugnaut  tlie  genend  opinion  was  to 
his  conclusions,  he  freijiiently  struck  out  some 
liimiiiousiuid  :dm»st  jirophetic  wiu'uiug  which 
his  followers,  at  all  events,  remembered  long 
afterw.irds,  and  which  told  among  thoughtful 
men  who  were  opposed  to  him.  This  faculty 
often  gaiiieil  for  him  the  ileep  attention  of  those 
who  were  inevitably  avei'se  to  l»is  views,  and 
who,  at  the  time  of  w  hich  we  are  now  speaking, 
were  to  be  found  iu  the  ranks  of  his  bitterest 
auttgonists.  Another  attraction,  among  men, 
was  his  courage,  or  rather  that  quality  which 
has  on  some  eminent  occasions  distinguishe<I 
Mr.  Gladstone — the  inditfereuce  to  ]x)pularity 
itself  when  a  deep  conviction  or  a  cle.irly-recog- 
nized  principle  w  as  involved.  "  I  .-uu  told 
that  the  war  is  popular,"  said  Mr.  Bright  on 
the  occiLsion  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
"and  that  it  is  foolish  and  eccentric  to  oi)|x>se 
it.  I  doubt  if  the  war  is  very  ]iopuliU-  in  this 
house.  Hut  as  to  what  is  or  has  been  jiopular 
1  may  ask,  AVhat  w;is  more  popular  than  the 
.\niericaii  war?  There  were  persons  lately 
living  in  Manchester  who  h.id  seen  the  re- 
cruiting p;irty  going  tluough  the  princijiid 
streets  of  that  city,  accompanied  by  the  juiro- 
chial  clergy  in  full  canonicids,  exhorting  the 
|ieople  to  enlist  to  put  down  the  rebels  iu  the 
.American  colonies.  Where  is  now  the  popu- 
larity of  that  disiistrous  and  disgr;iceful  war, 
.ind  who  is  the  man  to  defend  it  (  But  if  hon- 
ourable niemljefs  will  turn  to  the  corres|)ond- 
eiice  between  tieorge  ill.  .ind  1-onl  Xorth  on 
the  subject  of  that  war  they  will  find  that 
the  king's  chief  argument  for  continuinu'  the 


I   war  was  that   it  would   U-  dishonourable  in 

I  him  to  make  |K-uce  so  long  as  the  war  waii 
jHipular  with  the  |«-o]ile.  Agtiin,  what  war 
could  be  more  ]io]inlar  than  the  French  warf 
Has  not  the  noble  lorxl  (l.,ord  John  Itussell) 
sjiid  not  long  :igo  in  this  house  thai  peace  was 
rendered  ditticult  if  not  iin|Hissible  by  thucun- 

j  duct  of  the  Euglisli  press  in  18t)3/  For  myself, 
I  do  not  trouble  uiy.sclf  whether  my  conduct  iu 
|Ktrliameiit  is  |iopular  or  not.  1  caieouly  that 
it  sliall  be  wise  and  just,  as  regards  the  jier- 
maiient  interests  of  my  country;  .ind  I  de-spise 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  the  man  who 
speaks  a  word  in  favour  of  this  war,  or  of 
any  w.Hr  which  he  believes  might  have  been 
avoided,  merely  because  the  press  and  a  jior- 
tiou  of  the  ])eople  urge  the  government  to 
enter  into  it.  I  recollect  a  ]i;issage  of  a  dis- 
tinguished French  writer  and  statesra.in  which 

;  bears  strongly  iijion  our  present  jwsition ;  he 
s;iys:  "The  country  which  cm  comprehend  and 

'  .act  upon  the  lessons  which  Uod  has  given  it  in 
the  past  events  of  its  history,  is  secure  in  the 
most  imminent  crisis  of  its  fate.'  The  i)ast 
events  of  our  history  have  taught  me  th.tt  the 
intervention  of  this  cunntry  in  European  wars 

I  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  cUamitous ;  that 

;  we  have  i-arely  come  out  of  such  intervention 
having  succeeded  in  the  object.s  we  fought  for; 
that  a  debt  of  i;800,(K)0,(KX)  sterling  has  been 
incurred  by  the  policy  which  the  noble  lord 
.tpproves,  apparently  for  no  other  re.lson  than 

I  that  it  dates  from  the  time  of  AVilliam  111.; 
and  that  not  debt  alone  h:is  1>een  incurred, 
but  that  we  have  left  Eurojie  at  least  ;ls  much 
in  chains  as  before  a  single  effort  was  made 
by  us  to  rescue  her  from  tyranny.     I  believe 

I  if  this  country  seventy  years  ago  h.id  .-ulopted 

I  the  prinoijile  of  non-intervention  in  every  ciise 
where  her  interests  were  not  directly  ami  ob- 
viously iissailed,  that  she  would  have  been 
saved  from  much  of  the  pauperism  and  brut;d 
crimes  by  which  our  government  and  jjeople 
have  alike  been  disgraced.  This  country  might 
have  been  a  garden,  every  dwelling  might 
have  been  of  marble,  and  every  pei-son  who 
treads  its  soil  might  have  been  sufliciently 
educated.  We  should  indeed  have  had  less  of 
military  glory.  We  might  have  had  neither 
Trafalgar  nor  Waterloo :  but  we  should  haxe 
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set  the  higli  examjjlo  of  a  Christian  nation,  free 
in  its  institutions,  courteous  auJ  just  in  its 
conduct  towards  all  foreijjn  states,  and  restinj^ 
its  policy  on  the  unchangeable  foundation  of 
Christian  morality." 

The  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  institution 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund  had  reached  Manchester, 
and  as  their  representative  in  ))arliameut  Mr. 
Bright's  constituents  invited  him  to  take  part 
in  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
to  augment  the  resources  of  the  charity.  He 
positively  refused  to  contribute  to  remove  the 
evils  which  had  resulted  from  a  war  which  he 
had  emphatically  declared  to  be  unnecessary. 
In  a  letter  explaining  his  position  he  said, 
"My  doctrine  would  have  been  non-interven- 
tion in  this  case.  The  danger  of  the  Eussian 
power  was  a  phantom ;  the  necessity  of  per- 
manently uiiholding  the  Mohammedan  rule  in 
Europe  an  absurdity;  our  love  for  civilization, 
when  we  subject  the  Greeks  and  Christians  to 
the  Turks,  is  a  sham ;  and  our  sacrifices  for 
freedom,  when  working  at  the  behests  of  tlie 
Emjieror  of  the  French  and  coaxing  Austria 
to  lielp  us,  are  pitiful  imposture.  The  evils  of 
non-intervention  were  remote  and  vague,  and 
could  neither  be  weighed  nor  described  in  any 
accurate  terms."  There  was  no  mistaking  this 
avowal.  He  had  not  changed  his  sentiments, 
nor  had  he  concealed  them,  when  Manchester 
elected  him  as  the  rejjresentative  of  opinions 
which  at  the  time  of  his  election  had  received 
its  adhesion.  Many  of  his  admirere  among 
the  peace  jiarty  supported  him  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  also  i-efused  to  contribute.  The 
Herald  of  Peace — a  publication  rejiresent- 
ing  their  opinions — stated  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  had  arrived  after  a  meeting  had 
been  held  to  consider  their  position.  "It  does 
not  seem  to  us  possible  to  take  part  in  this 
movement  without  directly  contributing  to 
feed  and  further  the  system  by  which  these 
orphans  and  widows  have  been  created,  and 
which,  the  more  it  is  encouraged,  will  only  add 
the  more  to  the  number  of  such  sufferers  day 
by  day  and  year  by  year.  For,  in  the  tiret 
place,  no  one  can  have  marked  the  tone  of  the 
meetings  which  have  been  held  to  promote 
this  fund  without  observing  that,  with  very 
few  and  rare  exceptions,  their  whole  tendencj' 


is  to  glorify  the  entire  war-system  and  to  fan 
into  a  broader  and  liotter  flame  the  sinister 
enthusiasm  for  the  present  war  which  already 
burns  so  fiercely  among  the  peoi)le."  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  kind  of  reception  was 
given  to  such  expressions.  The  "  pitiless 
Quakers"  were  charged  with  meanness,  hypo- 
crisy, and  cruelty,  and  they  were  told  with 
contempt  to  "  keej)  their  dirty  money."  When 
the  time  came  for  another  election  Mr.  Bright 
lost  his  seat ;  but  he  took  the  consequences  in 
an  aj)))arently  calm  and  equable  temper.  Be- 
fore he  left  parliament,  however,  he  had  still 
an  o])))ortunity  to  make  another  appeal  and 
another  protest. 

We  have  already  seen  that  among  the  re- 
markable changes  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  period  now  under  our  view,  the 
scope  and  influence  of  the  newspaper  press 
was  not  the  least  striking.  During  the  Crimean 
war  tliLs  was  emphasized  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  The  "  special  corresjjondeuts"  of  the 
leading  journals  occupied  a  position  which  in 
the  old  time  would  never  have  been  tolerated 
or  permitted.  Their  presence  with  the  allied 
armies  was  completely  recognized,  and  was 
mostly  encouraged,  and  long  before  the  war 
was  over  they  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  the 
country  as  an  almost  indispensable  adjunct  to 
an  army  in  active  service.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  if  they  were  non-combatants  these 
gentlemen  were  often  indifferent  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  campaign,  and  while  forming  what 
maybe  called  a  competent  "  inteOigence  de- 
partment" in  the  public  service,  were  employed 
in  the  important  duty  of  making  known  to 
readers  at  home,  conditions,  which,  when  ex- 
plained, removed  much  prejudice  and  mis- 
understanding, and  preserved  that  sympathy 
between  the  army  and  the  nation  without 
which  a  campaign  in  a  foreign  war  is  often  a 
period  of  uncertainty  embittered  by  unfounded 
accusation  or  suspicion. 

We  have  learned  by  recent  experiences  what 
importance  is  now  attached  to  the  position  of 
"  war  correspondent"  to  a  leading  newspaper, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  oflace  was  created 
and  established  by  those  gentlemen  who  so 
ably  represented  Cs  principal  journals  during 
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till-  i«|>ei-:itkms  of  the  allieil  armies  in  tin- 
t'rimea.  To  tlieiii,  and  esjxK-iallv  to  Mr. 
William  Howaixl  Kuasell  of  llie  Tinift,  and 
Mr.  N.  A.  WiKHJ  of  the  then  existing  ilorniiiij 
HnmUl,  the  army  W!is  indebtoil  for  sinj;uhirl_v 
,'raphic  and  at-oiirate  desi-riptioiis  of  the  vari- 
ous enptgements,  and  for  those  earnest  ne- 
ivunts  of  the  nece.ssities  and  suflerings  of  the 
men,  which  contrilmteil  to  a  more  energetic 
.-letiou  on  the  ]>art  of  the  authorities  at  liome, 
and  roused  the  nation  itself  to  an  effort  for  the 
relief  of  the  lutive  fellows  who  were  lighting 
their  battles  under  viois.siiudes  which  threat- 
ened to  be  more  fatal  than  the  actual  warfare 
iu  which  they  weiv  eng:igeil.  The  sjiecial 
oorresi>oudents,  and  artistes  who  went  out  for 
the  Ilhittrated  London  Tcir*  to  send  iiome 
veracious  pictures  of  the  camp  and  of  the 
more  striking  events  of  the  siege  of  Sebastojx)!, 
made  a  new  era  in  military  history,  and  added 
to  the  scant  intelligence  of  onlinary  despatches 
the  complete  and  intelligible  narratives  of  iu- 
ilepeudent,  and  for  the  most  pjirt  disinterested 
witnesses  accustomed  to  observe  and  to  de- 
scribe wliat  they  sav7  around  them.  The  re- 
sult tif  the  accounts  which  had  apjteared  in  tlie 
news]x\|)ers  at  home,  .tud  the  est.iblishment  of 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
as  one  of  its  results,  has  already  been  meu- 
tioneil.  At  a  still  earlier  date  the  philan- 
throi>y  of  a  number  of  devoted  men  and 
women  had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  narra- 
tives which  hail  reached  them  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  soldiers  in  the  East,  and  a  staff  of 
nurses  and  medical  attendants  had  already 
arrived  at  Scutari,  where  a  more  complete 
system  of  hospital  accommodation  had  been 
organized  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
Florence  Nightingrile. 

The  name  of  Florence  Nightingale  has  long 
been  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  works 
of  charity  and  mercy.  Her  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  suffer- 
ing, and  from  an  early  age  she  chose  for  her- 
self the  mission  wliicli,  during  the  terrible 
two  years  of  the  Crimean  war,  she  carried  on 
with  such  energy  and  success.  Not  in  Eng- 
land only,  but  all  over  Europe,  the  story  of 
the  untiring  ministration  of  this  gentle  woman 


amidst  scenes  by  wliiih  rvrn  strong  men  wnv 
ap|Kdled,  was  known  and  apjiretiated,  and  the 
example  set  by  her,  and  many  of  those  who 
acconi|innied  her,  may  lie  sjiid  tu  have  origi- 
nate<l  those  orguni/iUions  which  have  since 
been  recognized,  as  affording  at  once  an 
amelioration  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  by 
war,  and  a  silent  |>rotest  agiiinst  its  in- 
humanity. This  is  not  the  |ilace  in  which 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  efforts  of 
.'societies  for  providing  nui-ses  to  tend  the 
victims  of  the  Ixittlefield  are  liable  to  be 
made  excuses  for  per|)etuating  an  ap])eal  to 
the  sword  for  the  settlement  of  international 
quarrels;  nor  can  the  argument  that  war  is 
more  likely  to  cease  when  the  universal  sense 
of  mankind  revolts  from  the  horroi-s  that 
must  inevitably  accompany  it,  be  practically 
u])held  to  forbid  such  alleviations  to  the  misery 
of  the  sufferei-s  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  noble  philanthropy,  like  that  which 
induced  a  band  of  English  ladies  to  face  the 
sickening  spectacles  and  the  arduous  duties 
awaiting  them  on  their  aj-rival  in  the  hosjiital 
at  Scutari  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
lukerman. 

Florence  Nightingale,  who  was  born  iu 
Florence  in  lS2n,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Edwai'd  Nightingale  of  Lea  Hurst, 
iu  Derbyshire,  and  her  educjition  included  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  modern  lan- 
guages. It  would  seem  that  she  possessed  an 
instinctive  desire  to  tiun  her  acquirements  to 
])ractical  account  by  entering  uix>n  a  career  of 
charitable  effort,  esjtecially  in  connection  with 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  lier  serious  and 
earnest  character  found  in  such  a  mission 
full  scope  for  activity,  though  her  jdiysicid 
strength  would  have  Ijeen  uneipial  to  the  task 
had  she  not  been  sustained  by  a  calm  and 
sincerely  religious  conviction  that  she  had 
undertaken  a  duty  which  she  was  bound  to 
fulfil.  From  the  local  institutions  in  the 
county,  where  her  father  resided  on  his  estate, 
she  extended  her  experience  by  visiting  the 
schools,  hosititals,  and  workhouses  of  London, 
and  then  entered  on  a  regidar  course  of  train- 
ing as  voluntary  nurse  in  the  Kaisersworth 
Hospital  at  Dusseldorf.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  systems  adopted  at  similar 
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institutions  iu  other  ));iits  of  (iuniiany  ^sllu 
letuiueJ  to  London  and  foundiil  a  sanatorium 
for  Euglisli  invalid  ladies  in  Uj)i)er  Hailey 
Street,  and  there  becauie  associated  with  Mr. 
and  Mi-s.  Sidney  Herbert  iu  the  charitiible 
efforts  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  inter- 
ested. It  was  this  association  which  led  to 
the  request  of  the  secretary  at  war  that  IVIiss 
Nightingale  would  set  out  to  the  Crimea  as 
superintendent  of  a  staff  of  voluntary  nui-ses. 
and  on  her  consenting  she  was  readily  acconi- 
]>auied  by  about  forty  women,  many  of  them 
ladies  of  rank  and  fortune. 

The  T!ev.  Mr.  Bracebridge  (of  Atherstoue 
Hall,  Warwickshire,  and  his  wife),  accom- 
panied them,  and  their  journey  through 
France  was  one  of  public  honour,  the  people 
saluting  them  everywhere  with  enthusiasm, 
and  many  of  the  iimkeepers  and  proprietors 
of  hotels  refusing  payment  for  entertaining 
theui. 

Except  for  a  short  time,  during  which  she 
was  hei-self  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
hospital  fever,  Miss  Nightingale  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  the  sick,  and  when, 
after  the  want  and  exposure  suffered  by  the 
troops  iu  the  winter  of  185-1-5,  cholera  at- 
tacked the  camp,  and  the  duties  of  the  nui-ses 
were  still  more  exacting,  she  remained  to 
encourage  and  support  them  by  her  example, 
to  minister  to  the  sick,  and  to  console  the 
dying  with  an  assiduous  care  which  caused 
many  of  the  soldiei's  to  regard  her  as  a  minis- 
tering angel  sent  to  soothe  their  sufferings  or 
to  listen  to  their  latest  words  of  love  and 
remembrance  to  the  friends  whom  they  would 
never  again  see  iu  this  worlil.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  th.at  ujion  the  return  of  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  to  England  iu  1856  her 
name  had  become  a  householil  word  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  national  enthusi.asm 
demanding  that  some  recognition  .should  be 
given  to  her  unselfish  services,  a  testimonial 
fund  w.os  opened  and  the  amount  of  ^50,000 
was  subscribed.  This  sum,  at  her  own  re<jucst. 
was  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  Nui-ses' 
Training  Institution  which  bore  her  name. 
The  band  of  nui-ses  h;ul  reached  the  gre;it 
hospital  at  Scutari  iu  time  to  receive  the 
wounded  after  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  and 


though  the  otiiiial  attendants  and  the  surgeons 
at  first  reg-arded  their  arrival  with  some  degree 
of  doubt,  and  feared  that  they  would  increase 
the  confusion,  and  by  falling  sick  themselves, 
become  a  fresh  burden  on  the  resources,  these 
]>rognostications  were  quickly  .'iet  at  rest.   The 
skill  with  which  Miss  Nightiug-.de  organized 
her  staff,  the  quiet  jiromptitude  and  efficiency 
which   they  soon   displayed,  and   the  order 
they    introiluccd    into    the    various    depart- 
ments, no    less    than   the   skill    with   which 
they  assisted  the  patients,  made  them  invalu- 
able, while  the  effect  of  their  sympathy  was, 
in   general,  to  exercise   a  marked   improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  sufferers.     It 
was  a  new  thing  in  the  land,  and  sticklers  for 
routine  were  ready  to  oppose  and  to  decry 
the  experiment  of  employing  voluntary  and, 
as  they  supposed,  amateur  nurses;  but  in  a 
I  very  short  time  these  j)rejudices  were  for  the 
most  pait  refuted,  and  had  quite  disappeared 
j  when,   to   meet   the    urgent   and    increa-sing 
]  needs  of  the  large  miiitaiy  hospital  at  Scutari 
I  and  one  which  had  been  opened  at  Kululee, 
.■mother  staff'  of  forty  ladies  and  nui-ses  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Stanley,  the  sister  of  the 
;  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  airived  to  aid  in 
I  the  good   work.      There  were  at   th.at   time 
I  4(11)0  patients  in  the  two  hospitals,  and  but 
I  for  this  systematic  and  ready  assistance  the 
I  official  staff  would  have  been  unable  to  meet 
'  the  teiTible  exigency. 

While    the   government    tr;uisport  service 
liai.l  failed,  and  the  commissariat  department 
had  bnjken  down,  the  people  of  England  were 
endeavouring  to  fiuuish  the  soldiers  at  B.ala- 
klava  with  clothing  and  provisions  by  private 
effort.     The  royal  family  and  thousands  of 
other  families  in  the  kingdom  were  making 
or  buying  warm  garments,  or  ]irep:u-ing  vari- 
ous kinds  of  food,  to  be  sent  out  whenever 
tliere  was  an  opportunity  of  conveying  them. 
I  Women  and   children   were   knitting  socks, 
.  mittens,  and  comforters,  or  scraping  linen  for 
lint  for  the  wounded.     Men  were  puicha-sing 
I  thick  coats,  blankets,  and  boots,  and  cousign- 
I  ing  them  to  the  c;inip,  where  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  soldici-s  had  been  somewhat 
alleviated  by  the  consignment  of  some  stox'es 
'  of  clothing   inHcliased   at   Gl.xsgow   for   the 
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I'lnt-i-gfiu'y  aiivl  \<\  ilic  ijifi-  iiinval  ..f  ii  l;ir^ 
inuisiKJi't  cjiip  iiiiuihii'lv  hiili'ii. 

The  biUtle  uf  lukeriuali  liaii  so  diB)iil'itr<l 
the  l{ii!<si:ins  tluit  tlu'iv  wjis  :ip|Wi'(.'Utly  littlo 
jiivlialiility  of  aiuitht-r  iis^iituU  ou  the  posit iuii 

•t"  the  nllies;  but  SeUasloiK)!  was  not  yet 
uikeii,  aiul  tluiiii;h  its  fall  w;»a  Ix'lieved  liy 
luaiiv  to  be  certaiu,  the  time  of  its  surreiuler 
was  so  iiidetiiiite  that  it  btvauie  a  ijiiestion 
how  a  slitrviiijj  army,  which  w;is  beiiii;  seri 
oiisly  iliuiiuislieJ  by  sickness  ami  exiM>siire, 
eould  hold  its  jjixmnd  outside  the  WiUls. 

As  a  ivsult  of  their  eoiitinued  privations, 

iiolern  w;is  attacking  the  men  with  a  more 
deadly  result  than  would  h.nve  ensued  fivm 
any  renewed  assault  by  the  enemy.  Even 
wheu  Vessels  arriveil  with  their  cargoes  the 
diliioulties  were  not  oveix'ome.  In  desci-ibijig 
the  situation,  Mr.  Theodore  Mai-tin  said:  "The 
siege  o)H>r;itious  were  practically  at  a  standstill. 
The  camp  was  drenched  with  niin.  The 
men,  reduced  iu  numbers  and  enfeebled  by 
want  of  food,  and  ivst,  and  shelter,  wei-e 
i^tsked  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  sti-ength 
to  hold  their  own  iu  the  trenches.  The  com- 
missitriat  had  broken  down  for  want  of  the 
means  of  tninsixart.  With  abundance  of  pro- 
visions a  few  miles  otf  at  Balaklava  men  and 
hoi-ses  were  perishing  for  lack  of  food.  The 
horses,  that  had  carried  their  riders  so  mag- 
niticeutly  into  the  enemy's  lines  on  the  memor- 
able 2Jth  of  October,  were  either  rotting  in 

I  sea  of  mud,  or  being  wasted  away  iu  doing 
the  ignoble  work  of  sumpter  mules;  while 
the  survivoi-s  of  lukermau,  after  spending  a 

lay  and  night  in  the  trenches,  were  often 
I  omjielled  to  wade  thixjugh  mire  to  Bidaklava 
to  bring  up  the  rations,  which  the  commis- 
sariat were  without  the  means  of  forwarding 
to  the  front.  All  the  evils,  in  short,  were 
thre;itening  the  army,  which  want  of  fore- 
sight and  of  etiective  organizatiou  for  the 
exigencies  of  a  lengthened  campaign  could 
not  fail  to  inflict.  Wlio  were  to  blame  ?  was 
the  question  in  every  mouth.  It  wxs  by  no 
mciins  ex'<y  to  find  an  answer  to  a  ([uestion 
which  only  too  many  were  ready  to  discuss; 
l>ut  to  find  and  to  apply  the  remedy  w:l<  the 

'Ue  thing  needfid.'' 
A  eon-espoudent,  writing  in  December,  thus 


pictures  the  scene  between  the  hail  our  and 
tlie  Kngli&h  )Hisitiou: — 

"C'umpui-etl  with  tlie  dull,  marshy  solitude 
of  the  eani|i,  Italaklava  is  ipiite  a  metixi|Hilis ; 
in  fact  there  is  not  another  village  iu  the 
world  which,  for  its  size,  could  show  the  same 
amount  of  business  and  excitement  as  is  |>er- 
I^'tually  going  forward  in  that  little  collection 
of  huts  which  all  tlie  world  is  tidkiuL'  of  under 
the  name  of  Ualaklava.  The  harbour  is  now 
like  the  basin  of  the  London  docks,  so  crowded 
is  it  with  shi]>piiig  of  all  kinds ;  and  from 
every  one  of  these  vessels,  at  all  liiucs  of  the 
day,  supjilies  are  being  constantly  landed. 
Along  a  flat,  dirty  causeway  i-ather  beneath 
the  level  of  the  harbour  are  boats  and  b;u-ges 
of  :dl  kinds,  laden  with  biscuit,  barrels  of 
beef,  jx)rk,  rum,  bales  of  winter  clothing, 
siege-guns,  boxes  of  Miuie  ammunition,  piles 
of  sliell,  trusses  of  hay  and  sacks  of  b;uley 
and  pot;itoes,  wliicli  are  all  landed  iu  the  west 
and  stacked  iu  the  mud.  The  motley  crowd 
that  is  perpetually  wading  about  these  piles 
of  uneatable  eatables  is  something  beyond  de- 
scription. The  very  ragged,  gaunt,  hungry- 
looking  men,  with  matted  beards  and  mou- 
staches, fe;itures  giinied  with  dirt,  and  toin 
greatcoats  stiff  with  successive  layei-s  of  mud 
— these  men,  whose  whole  appearance  speaks 
toil  and  suffering,  and  who  instantly  remind 
you  of  the  very  lowest  and  most  impoverished 
chiss  of  Irish  pe;u'=:intry,  are  the  j)icked  soldiers 
from  our  different  foot  regiments,  strong  men 
selected  to  carry  up  provisions  for  the  rest  of 
the  camp.  Mi.xed  with  these  are  aljout  iOO 
horsemen,  whose  feeble  steeds  seem  barely 
able  to  move  about  with  their  ridel's  tlu-ough 
the  thick,  tenacious  mud.  The  horsemen  them- 
selves are  all  jjretty  much  alike— that  is,  they 
are  all  itigged  and  all  muddy;  yet  on  examin- 
ing tlie.se  men  closely  you  perceive  that  some 
have  dingy  brass  helmets  on  their  heads,  others 
the  small  Scotch  cap  of  the  '  Greys;'  the  rem- 
nants of  red  trousers  indicate  a  hussar;  while  a 
head-dress  singularly  misshapen  discovers  a 
lancer.  The  led  horse  carries  one  bag  of  biscuit, 
and  freipiently  is  unable  to  bear  this  weight 
(80  lbs.)  more  than  half  the  disfcince  to  tlie 
camp." 

The  French  sufiered  less  th.-ui  our  soldiers. 
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;iuJ  their  coinmissaiiat  ;uul  liosjjital  ambu- 
lauce  ilepartnit'iits  were  better  organized,  but 
they  also  were  in  great  distress  and  food  was 
very  scarce  with  tliem.  Their  condition  was 
less  publicly  known  than  that  of  our  troops, 
and  if  there  were  newspaper  correspondents 
in  their  camp  they  issued  no  detailed  reports. 
Even  allowing  that  the  reports  of  the  English 
•correspondents  were  greatly  exaggerated,  how- 
ever, the  situation  of  the  British  troops  was 
bad  enough.  The  condition  of  our  men  in 
the  trenches  was  wretched.  "  Fancy  working 
five  nights  out  of  seven  in  the  trenches,"  wrote 
Miss  Nightingale  to  a  friend.  "  Fancy  being 
thirty-six  hours  in  them  at  a  stretch,  as  they 
were  all  December,  lying  down  or  half  lying 
<lown,  often  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  no  food 
but  raw  salt  jiork  sprinkled  with  sugar,  rum, 
and  biscuit;  nothing  hot, because  the  exhausted 
soldier  could  not  collect  his  own  fuel,  as  he 
was  expected  to  do,  to  cook  his  own  ration ; 
and  fancy,  tlu-ough  all  this,  the  army  preserv- 
ing their  courage  and  patience  as  they  have 
done,  and  being  now  eager^  (the  old  ones 
more  than  the  young  ones)  to  be  led  even  into 
the  trenches.  There  was  something  sublime 
in  the  spectacle." 

The  poor  Turks,  800  of  whom  were  on  the 
heights  at  the  back  of  our  position,  died 
almost  neglected — half  of  them  were  lost  by 
sickness,  hunger,  and  privation,  and  their  own 
government  took  little  heed  of  them.  The 
French,  it  is  said,  sutfered  less  than  we  did, 
mainly  because  of  their  larger  forces  enabling 
them  to  divide  the  work  in  the  trenches. 
They  had  also  two  harbours  for  their  ships, 
both  of  them  nearer  to  the  camp  than  ours 
and  connected  with  it  by  goad  roads.  But 
the  mortality  from  sickness  was,  it  was  de- 
clared, greater  than  ours ;  they  lost  an  enor- 
mous number  of  horses  for  want  of  forage, 
and  they  were  often  on  very  short  rations. 
Colonel  Vico,  the  French  commissioner  at- 
tached to  Lord  Eaglan's  staff,  while  he  recog- 
Bized  the  sufferings  of  the  army,  declared  that 
the  position  of  the  British,  bad  as  it  was,  was 
much  exaggerated  by  writers  who  represented 
it  to  be  of  no  efficient  service;  but  after  all  he 

1  Tliis  was  written  on  the  l'>th  of  May,  lSo:i. 


apparently  attributed  this  to  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  men  under  circumstances 
that  might  well  liave  dismayed  them.  The 
state  of  things  comijlained  of  he  attributed  to 
the  fault  of  the  system,  but  he  said  that  the 
English  new.';])apers  represented  the  condition 
of  the  men  to  be  worse  than  it  really  was.  Tliey 
had  suffered  more  than  the  French  for  want 
of  transport  and  a  corps  d'intendance.  For  this 
want  of  means  of  transport  they  had  found  it 
impossible  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  forward- 
ness as  their  allies ;  but  their  array  was  very 
far  from  having  ce.ased  to  be  of  practical  help, 
as  some  would  have  it  to  be  believed,  and 
were  the  enemy  to  appear  he  would  find  they 
would  give  him  quite  enough  to  do.  (II  trou- 
verait  bien  a  qui  parler  de  leur  cote.) 

This  w-as  no  doubt  true,  for  our  men  were 
ever  ready  to  fight — nothing  seemed  to  daunt 
them  when  they  had  to  face  the  enemy.  They 
had  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  valour,  and 
their  comrades  on  the  French  side  did  not 
stint  their  praise. 

"Les  vingt  mille  Anglais  campes  devant  Se- 
bastopol  comptent  par  leur  bravoure  comme 
cinquante  mille  hommes  aux  yeux  de  I'armee 
frangaise."  "The  20,000  English  encamped 
before  Seb.astopol  count,  by  reason  of  their 
pluck,  as  50,000  men  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
army,"  wrote  Napoleon  III.  These  were  en- 
couraging words  and  pleasant,  and  no  doubt 
they  were  a  genuine  record  of  the  estimation 
in  which  our  men  were  held.  Praise  even  of 
the  most  honourable  kind,  however,  could  not 
always,  sustain  our  b.attalions.  There  is  a 
homely  adage  which  says,  '"Fine  words  butter 
uo  i)arsnips,"  and  in  this  case  there  were  no 
parsnips  to  be  buttered.  Things  were  about 
to  improve,  however, — just  soon  enough  to 
revive  the  spirits  of  the  poor  fellows  who  had 
almost  begun  to  wonder  whether  they  were  to 
succumb  to  the  monstrous  neglect  and  disorder 
which  had  already  so  reduced  their  numbers. 
One  thing  was  painfully  obWous — if  the  re- 
ports of  coiTespondents  of  the  newspapers  said 
too  much,  the  reports  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  said  f.ar  too  little.  The  fact  was  that  Lord 
Raglan  was  an  excellent  field-officer,  but  he 
lacked  the  genius,  and  the  prompt  forethought, 
of  a  competent  general,  or  he  would  not  have 
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lefl  tlie  way  Utweeii  Ui<*  c;(Ui|>  aiul  tlie  liiii- 
bour  fivm  wliioli  itji  siiii|ilii's  were  iliiiwii 
witliout  i\  i\i;iil  and  witliout  siitticieut  meuiia 
I'f  tJ^iusiKirt,  The  wbule  wix-toliej  busiuess 
wiu  It  |ir<.>of  that  the  ile|>:irtmeutjil  system  uf 
i>ur  ui  iiiY  Witd  ivtteii,  aud  if  furthei'  \n\K<t  had 
been  wautiug  it  iiii^ht  have  been  fuiuished 
by  the  fact  that  while  tlie  lueii  in  cauip  and 
ill  hi>s|>it;d  weiv  jH'rishiii;/  for  WiUitof  siielter, 
i-lothiu;;,  iiourishiueut,  aud  uiediciue,  the  very 
supplies  they  ue«deil,  were  lying  in  ships'  holds, 
or  were  buried  beneath  piKis  of  still  uuileai-ed 
i-ouimoilities,  or  coiilil  not  l>e  delivered  in  lime 
Wcause  somelxKiy  had  failed  to  sign  one  of 
h:Uf-a-dozeu  routine  documents,  or,  as  in  one 
instance,  had  placed  his  signature  half  an  inch 
too  high  or  too  low.  Theix'  w;us  a  gootl  deal 
of  sijuabbliug  and  wrangling  while  the  men 
went  ou  starving  aud  shivering  and  lighting, 
and  the  newsp;i|)ers  couUuuetl  the  only  infor- 
mation which  acquainted  the  |ieople  at  home 
with  the  real  st;ite  of  affairs.  It  was  after- 
warvls  asserted  that  the  lettei's  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief were  silent  as  to  the  suffer- 
ings, with  accounts  of  which  jjrivate  lettere  as 
well  ;is  newspapers  were  teeming.  From  the 
despatches  it  was  imix>ssible  to  learn  what  was 
wanted  for  the  supplied!  aud  comfort  of  the 
troojis,  and  the  government  could,  therefore, 
only  act  upon  conjecture,  and  send  out  what- 
ever they  thought  was  likely  to  be  required. 
Scarcely  less  meagre,  it  w;is  said,  were  the  offi- 
cial returns,  which  were  barren  of  the  most 
essenti.ol  information  as  to  the  numbei-s  of  the 
army  available  aud  not  available  for  action,  the 
provision  made  for  their  shelter,  clothing,  and 
food,  the  supply  of  horses,  the  means  of  trans- 
|)ort — all  those  details,  in  short,  in  tlie  absence 
of  which  the  government  could  neither  know 
on  what  force  they  had  to  depend  nor  how 
that  force  w;is  to  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
efficiency. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Prince  Albert  who 
first  emphatically  cUled  attention  to  this  want 
of  intelligence,  aud  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  proposing  to  send  out  to  the  general 
an  efficient  aiul  detiiled  form  of  returns  for 
him  to  till  up,  as  the  only  remedy  "  when 
|>eople  are  not  born  with  the  instinct  of 
method  and  are  prevented  by  want  of  time  or 


inclination  from  wriuug.''  The  i-eluius  them- 
selves should,  he  s^iid,  be  so  framed  as  to  draw 
tlio  att«ution  at  once  to  the  points  of  the 
gre<tt«st  importance ;  and  he  acconi]janieil  his 
letter  with  a  form  drawn  up  by  him&i-lf,  h  hieli, 
if  pi'o|>eily  returned  by  the  commander,  would 
acquaint  llie  government  at  home  with  such 
full  information  of  every  jMirticular  that  they 
would  be  able  to  jnovide  for  the  coiiifoii  and 
appointments  for  the  men  and  materials  fur 
the  siege.  It  was,  however,  not  till  the  Duke 
of  Xewciistle  had  gone  out  of  office  that  the 
arrangement  was  made  by  Ixiid  Panmure, 
who  succeeded  him,  aud  who  wrote  in  the 
mouth  of  February,  Iboo; — 

'"It  ap|)eai-s  to  me  that  your  lordship's  re- 
jwrts  to  my  tlej>artment  are  too  scanty,  and,  in 
order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  I  have  to 
request  tliat  you  will  call  upon  general  officers 
commanding  divisions,  and  they  in  their  turn 
will  desire  their  brigadiers  to  furnish  re|X)rts 
once  a  fortnight,  which  you  will  regularly 
forward  for  my  information.  These  reports 
must  exhibit  fully  the  state  of  the  troojjs  in 
camp.  They  will  mention  the  condition  of 
their  clothing,  the  amount  and  regul.a-ity  of 
issue  of  their  rations,  the  state  of  their  quar- 
ters, and  the  cleanliness  of  the  camp  in  its 
several  {wrts.  .  .  .  The  general  officers 
will  mention  in  these  reports  any  difficulties 
which  may  have  occurred  as  to  the  issue  of 
rations,  fuel,  or  forage,  and  you  must  inquire 
strictly  and  immediately  into  all  neglect,  and 
visit  upon  the  delinquent  the  puni-shraent  due 
to  his  fault. 

"By  following  the  above  directions  you 
will,  at  little  tiouble  to  yourself,  convey  to 
me  most  interesting  information,  for  all  which 
I  am  at  present  com]>eIled  to  rely  on  the  re- 
ports of  unofficial  individuals." 

The  instructions  here  given  were  carried 
out;  and  from  this  time  reports,  accompanied 
by  tabuhu- returns,  were  regularly  forwarded  to 
the  secretary  for  war,  and  by  him  to  the  queen. 

All  this  looks  a  good  deal  like  a  successful 
shifting  of  blame  from  the  shoulders  of  one  to 
those  of  another,  and  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
by  the  time  that  this  information  w:is  pro- 
vided, the  governuieDt  at  home  had  begun 
to  get  their  own  departments  into  better  order. 
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It  may  be  UoubteJ  wliether  if  such  formal 
rcporU  liad  come  at  the  earlier  date  of  tlic 
occupation  of  the  Crimea,  the  organization 
here  would  have  been  capable  of  responding 
to  it  in  any  projrartion  to  the  representations 
which  they  contained.  However,  it  was 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  commander-in-chief  to 
send  explicit  information,  and  now  that  it  was 
fui-nished,  it  was  fortunate  that  tlie  authorities 
here  had  so  far  reformed  their  ways  as  to  be 
able  more  promptly  and  efficiently  to  respouii 
to  it.  This  was  one  of  the  important  improve- 
ments which  did  much  to  relieve  the  troops 
now  pursuing  the  siege  with  more  vigour;  but 
it  had  been  preceded  by  two  others  of  imme- 
diate and  practical  advantage.  The  first  of 
them  had  also  been  pointed  out  by  the  prince 
consort,  who  bad  written  in  his  diaiy  on  the 
26th  of  November  (1854),  the  words,  "The 
army  must  be  increased,"  and  two  days  after- 
wards wrote  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  saying 
that  the  step  which  had  previously  been  taken 
of  bringing  each  regiment  up  to  twelve  com- 
panies, though  the  right  one,  had  failed  in 
supplying  with  sufficient  quickness  the  tremen- 
(.lous  expenditure  of  men  in  the  Crimea,  and 
particularly  in  supjilying  the  army  of  Lord 
Raglan  on  account  of  the  distance  of  300(1 
miles  between  the  basis  and  the  held  of  battle. 
A  mere  reference  home  in  writing  and  its 
answer  required  six  weeks,  and  the  time  for 
providing  troops  increased  it  to  two  montlis 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  dur- 
ing which  the  whole  state  of  things  might  be 
altered.  What  was  imperatively  demanded 
was  an  intermediate  depot  upon  which  Lord 
Raglan  tvouhl  draw  at  pleasure,  and  wliich 
would  be  kept  supplied  from  home.  The 
prince  contended  that  for  every  four  com- 
panies in  depot  at  liome  there  should  be  an 
equal  depot  established  at  ]\Ialta — these  depots 
to  be  united  in  provisional  battalions  like  the 
provisional  battalions  at  home.  They  would 
form  at  the  same  time  the  whole  garrison,  and 
would  require  all  the  accommodation  at  that 
place,  setting  free  all  the  regiments  now  there. 
If  Malta  would  not  liold  sufficient  depots 
the  system  might  be  further  extended  to  Gib- 
raltar. Our  present  depots  might  go  out  at 
once,  and  fresh  ones  be  formed  at  home.    "\Vc 


should  then  have  depots  of  four  companies  in 
England  for  recruiting  and  instruction ;  de- 
pots at  Malta  as  a  reserve  to  the  army  in  the 
field,  and  for  further  training;  and  battalion:! 
of  eight  companies  in  tlie  tield,  always  kejit 
complete,  while  the  invalids  might  join  tht^ 
reserves,  and  a  great  ileal  of  .shipping  would 
thus  be  saved.  Without  reserves  for  the  army, 
between  it  and  tlie  home  depots  it  txjuld  not 
be  carried  on.  Lord  Raglan  could  Lave  his 
reserves  within  command,  and  the  knowledgi- 
of  what  lie  had,  and  what  he  had  to  expect, 
would  be  his  safest  guide  in  regulating  his 
operations. 

This  appeared  to  be  sound  enough,  and  pro- 
bably liad  occurred  to  others,  when  it  was 
found  that,  instead  of  being  taken  by  a  rovji 
de  main,  Sebastojiol  would  have  to  be  in- 
vested, and  that  the  fortifications  and  earth- 
works by  which  the  Russian  military  engineer, 
General  Todleben,  had  j)rotected  it,  would  be 
a  hard  nut  to  crack.  The  subject  was  at  all 
events  discussed  on  the  very  next  day;  the 
])lan  was  submitted  to  the  cabinet  with  the 
approval  of  Ijord  Hardinge  and  Mi'.  Sidney 
Herbert,  ami  on  the  1st  of  December  Lord 
Aberdeen  informed  the  queen  that  it  had  been 
ado])ted.  An  army  of  reserve  amounting  to 
16,000  men  was  to  be  formed  at  Mrdta,  and 
one  half  of  this  force,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon 
be  Completed.  But  the  same  letter  also  men- 
tioned anotlier,  or  rather  two  other  prac- 
tical and  really  intelligent  advances  that  were 
now  made  towards  successfully  remedying 
the  ewpors  w'hich  had  caused  such  iiTetriev- 
able  loss.  It  announced  that  a  contract  had 
been  sanctioned  for  a  railroad  from  Balakla\;i 
to  the  camp  before  Sebastopol,  "principally 
in  order  to  spare  the  incredible  labour  neces- 
sary to  drag  the  artillery  from  the  coast,  which 
had  hitherto  been  performed  by  the  seamen 
of  the  fleet,"  and  that  a  contract  was  also  en- 
tered into  for  laying  a  telegraphic  cable  at  the 
joint  ex]iense  of  France  and  England  between 
Cape  Kalerga,  near  Varna,  and  the  monasteiy 
of  St. George  between  Balaklava  and  Kamicsch 
Bay. 

The  prospect  of  these  two  undertakings 
may  have  lielped  to  raise  the  spiiits  of  the 
men,  who  with   invincible  courage  prepaieil 
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to  iil>elicl  all  Kiij^lUli  C'hn»liii;is  lu  tlu-  tirlK'lii-.'i 
;iinl  till'  eaiu{>.     Sv)Unj  stoivs,  itiiil  ovon  a  fi-w 

;i8uiuil>le  luxuries,  rvaclitHi  them  in  time  to 
;.;ive  tkeui  n  iviuiuder  tliat  in  the  ■;euenil 
iflebratiim  nf  tlu-  u:aiou:tl  holiday,  thev  h:ul 
Mil  abiiiiui;-|ihicv  iu  the  heaiU  u(  lueu  ami 
womeu  who  would  willingly  have  shannl 
with  them  their  own  giKxl  cheer.  The  i|ueeu 
auiJ  the  nival  household  had  held  ihoiii  ooii- 
stautly  iu  remeiabrauee,  and  the  auxiety  of 
her  m.ije8ty,  nud  her  eiiTuest  desire  to  i-elieve 
their  distress,  had  been  conveyed  to  them  by 
many  graciuus  and  allectiouate  me-ssiige.*.  and 
by  not  a  few  gifts  which  bore  tribute  to  the 
loyiilty  and  courage  of  the  recipients. 

l*re|i;irat  ions  were  made  for  employ  ing  a  staff 
of  navvies  who  had  been  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  the  well-known 
contractor,  and  iu  January,  1855,  they  were 
equipped  and  sent  out  to  construct  a  railroail 
fixim  Baluklava  to  the  tivnches  before  the 
heights  round  Sebastopol.  One  of  the  firm  of 
Sir  Morton  Peto  had  already  arranged  with 
Sir  de  Lacy  Evaus  the  plan  of  operations. 
Every  navvy,  besides  his  pay  and  rations, 
was  proviiled  with  complete  suits  of  clothing, 
ada]>ted  to  the  variation  of  the  weather  and 
the  work  on  which  he  was  to  be  employed, 
and  cajxible  of  resisting  the  cold  and  wet  to 
which  he  would  certainly  be  exposed.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  following  month  there  were 
nearly  901)  men  employed  on  the  work,  includ- 
ing some  who  had  been  sent  from  Constan- 
tinople. The  whole  distance  over  which  they 
had  to  construct  the  line  w;is  uwirly  seven 
milesj  and  a  mile  and  a  half  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  IGth  of  February,  the  fii-st  four 
miles  being  the  most  important.  There  were 
of  course  a  number  of  horses  employed,  and 
these  had  to  be  sent  from  England  as  well  as 
the  fodder  for  their  consumption ;  but  the 
promptitude  and  completeness  of  the  prepara- 
tions and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  car- 
ried out  by  the  practical  staff  of  the  "  navvy 
commission  "  offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
bungling  of  the  government  otticials.  The 
comfort  of  the  men  was  also  well  cared  for; 
they  had  proper  huts,  good  rations,  and  were 
superintended  by  their  own  foremen  and 
officers,  while  a  ch.iplain  and  a  surgeon  were 


also  engaged  for  the  navvy  cur|>ii,  whiih  on  the 
whole  behaved  admirably  ami  accomplished 
its  work  in  a  very  pmiscwortliy  manner.  It 
w;is  no  light  hibour  that  these  sturdy  fellows 
hail  to  jierform,  and  before  they  had  been  ou 
the  gixjuud  many  weeks,  such  were  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  climate  that  they  were  oblige»l 
to  discard  much  of  their  winter  clothing  and 
jvsiirt  to  the  change  of  costume  which  hail 
been  proviiiiil  for  them.  ISalakLiva  and  its 
surrounding  approaches  were  iu  a  frightful 
condition.  The  roails  were  meie  <|Uagmires, 
the  men  often  working  u|>  to  tlu-ir  middles  iu 
mud,  while  de:ul  horses  strewed  the  ground  in 
every  direction.  This  was  all  the  mi  iv  dan- 
gerous beciiuse  of  the  change  of  weathei',  which 
lief  ore  the  end  of  February  had  become  com- 
pjiratively  sultry,  the  temperature  having 
reached  58  degrees,  though  a  few  days  pre- 
viously the  thermometer  had  registered  Hi 
degrees  below  freezing-iioint.  It  may  easily 
be  understood  what  invaluable  service  was 
rendered  by  the  "  excavators,"  who,  .tcting  as 
scavengers,  cleaj'ed  the  place,  and  afteiwai-ds 
'.  under  direction  of  their  officers  took  measures 
j  for  improving  its  sanitary  condition.  For  some 
I  time  the  "navvy"'  and  the  "naval"  brigades, 
the  jovial  handy  sailors  of  our  fleet,  who  had 
their  own  camp  with  its  tents  before  Sebas- 
tojKil,  were  among  the  most  jxipular  of  the 
forces  in  the  Crimea ;  the  Zouaves  and  the 
men  of  the  French  navy  being  also  held  in 
grKit  estimation. 

Before  long  there  was  an  extraordinary  re- 
presentation of  various  natiaualities  before 
the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  fortress.  In 
June  (1855)  a  company  of  Siianish  muleteers, 
with  their  animals,  aiTived  from  Vigo  in  one 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
steamships  (the  Iberia)  at  Gibraltar,  whence 
they  were  taken  to  the  Crimea  in  the  ordinary 
transport  vessels.  There  were  thus  inside 
and  outside  the  city  Russiiins,  Finns,  Cossacks, 
and  people  of  the  various  nations  of  the  Black 
and  White  Seas,  and  the  Caspian,  and  perhaps 
as  far  as  the  bonlers  of  China  it.«elf;  while 
outside  were  French,  English,  Turks,  Africans, 
Egyptians,  Tunisians,  Ai'abs,  T.trtars,  and 
various  examples  of  the  Moslem  races,  a 
S.inlinian  contingent,  sundry  Teutonic  addi- 
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tions  to  the  army,  Sviss  officers  of  the  Anglo- 
French  legion,  Corsicans,  Miiltese,  and  lonians, 
and  beside  these  a  few  were  hourly  expected 
from  Roumelia  and  Anatolia. 

In  addition  to  the  railway  there  was,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  the  new  electric  tele- 
graph. The  cable,  4110  miles  in  length,  was 
connecte<l  with  a  telegraph  from  Varna  to 
Rnstchuk,  from  which  place  a  complete  system 
of  communication  with  England  already  ex- 
isted. In  this  way  direct  and  secret  commu- 
nication was  established  between  the  offices  of 
the  war  department  in  England  and  Paris  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  English  and  French 
commanders-in-chief.  Tlie  first  telegram  trans- 
mitted was  on  the  4th  of  May,  1S55.  Hitherto 
the  first  news  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
Crimea  had  reached  us  through  St.  Petetsbnrg. 
From  this  time  St.  Petersburg  got  its  earliest 
news  through  London  and  Paris. 

With  these  vigorous  measures  for  prosecut- 
ing the  war,  and  the  advent  of  warm  weather, 
the  condition  of  the  camp  soon  began  to  im- 
prove, and  while  the  operations  of  the  allies 
settled  down  into  a  regular  and  completely 
ordered  siege  the  soldiers  were  able  to  enjoy 
greater  comfort  tluin  can  usually  be  secured 
during  a  campaign.  Indeed  life  at  the  camp, 
apart  froln  the  losses  sustained  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  was  far  from  intolerable.  Tliis, 
however,  was  not  until  the  late  spring  of  the 
year.  An  eye-witness  who  visited  Balaklava 
at  the  beginning  of  Febrtiary  wrote : 

'■  The  morning  was  bitterly  cold;  wind  and 
snow,  and  twelve  degrees  of  frtet.  The  sight 
that  met  our  eyes  when  we  went  oa  deck  in 
the  morning  was  really  quite  sickening.  The 
stem  of  our  vessel  was  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  shore,  and  there  we  saw  scores  of 
miserable,  half-clothed,  half-starved  objects 
shivering  on  the  wharfs,  or  trying  in  vain  to 
keep  their  blood  in  circulation  by  shambling 
up  and  down;  no  workhouse  could  have 
shown  a  more  abject  set  of  panpers  than  did 
Balaklava  that  morning.  Good  heavens !  was 
one's  first  thought,  can  these  miserable  objects, 
with  scanty  ragged  coats,  clothes  in  tatters, 
and  boots  in  holes,  or  with  none  at  all,  be 
British  soldiers,  whom  the  country  is  informed 
by  their  rulers  are  at  this  moment  actually 


borne  down  with  warm  clothing,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  luxury  that  the  mind  of 
the  soldier  can  conceive?  How  fejirfully  have 
the  government  been  deceived,  or  how  cruelly 
have  they  deceived  the  people  of  England  ? 

"The  warm  clothing  was  just  now,  on  the 
3d  of  February,  being  served  out,  slowly 
enough,  heaven  knows !  aud  boots  were  being 
issued  at  the  rate  of  six  and  seven  pairs  to 
each  raiment.  The  distribution  of  warm 
clothing  was  not  completed  before  the  middle 
of  February,  and  many  officers'  servants  and 
batmen  had  not  even  received  them  by  the 
20th  of  the  month ! 

'•  Miserable  as  the  men  were  when  I  arrivetl, 
I  was  assured  that  their  condition  had  won- 
derftilly  improved  during  the  last  three 
weeks.  If  that  was  true,  in  what  a  pitiable 
case  must  they  have  been  during  January  ! 

"  About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  fatigue  parties 
began  to  drop  in  from  the  front ;  gannt,  hag- 
gard, bearded  men,  with  a  reckless,  desperate 
look  that  w;i3  indescriliable.  Many  of  these 
had  sheep-skin  coats;  some  of  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  good  long  blue  great-coats,  and 
even  long  boots ;  but  the  majority  of  the  men, 
especially  those  of  the  line,  were  clothed  in 
every  imaginable  patched-up,  worn-out  gar- 
ment it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  there  was  not 
an  atom  of  uniform  visible  amongst  the  lot  of 
them." 

In  the  trenches  the  condition  of  the  poor 
fellows  was  still  worse,  but  no  one  who 
visited  them  foimd  them  either  cowed  with 
their  aeverses  or  wishing  for  anything  more 
eamesfly  than  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
another  decisive  contest  with  the  enemy. 

As  to  the  town  of  Balaklava  itself  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  destroy,  and 
in  a  sense  to  rebuild  it.  Colonel  Harding, 
who  was  sent  out  early  in  February,  fotmd 
the  place  hopelessly  swampetl  with  mud,  im- 
pregnated with  filth,  and  the  very  stones 
of  the  houses  containing  the  germs  of  disease. 
He  therefore  determined  to  pull  down  one 
house  after  .another,  and  to  erect  wooden 
houses  in  their  places.  The  cellars  were 
cleaned  out,  and  the  filth  and  rubbish  brought 
to  the  light  of  day,  heaped  up  in  the  open 
places,  and   burned,  the  evil-smelling  smoke 
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liaup;ill;j;  in  ;i  ilmul  kvci-  llif  town.  Tlie  stours 
of  tln'  iiiiiU'il  lioiisi's  wei-e  iMiTitvl  awav, 
liivkeu  lip,  iiiul  iismi  for  the  iiiiiirovi'iueiit  of 
tlio  i\>a>ls.  Till'  plartis  \vht*|-e  tlie  llOll$l^s  stuuil 
weiv  levelknl  ami  lai-gf  quantities  of  (|uickliiiie 
stivwevi  over  tlioiii.  It  was  a  oiiiioiia  ami 
iiitfi-estiiij;  si-jht  to  watch  the  fati^iie  |KHties 
of  solilieiv,  ill  their  iiiiouiith  ami  motley  winter 
«livsst>s,  iiiva<lin^  a  iKnmieil  house.  In  they 
UKUvhtnl,  will)  a.\es  aiul  jiioks,  and  in  a  few 
luiuiites  out  came  fi-om  the  wimlovvs  ami  by 
the  iloore,  alioiiiinalions,  oKl  ami  new,  foul 
straw,  broken  bottles,  soiled  r.igs,  bits  of 
biscuit,  boms  with  the  blackened  and  sliriv- 
elleil  tle.<h  still  sticking  to  them,  mouldy 
cheese,  |>iles  of  bi-oken  furniture  covered  with 
vermin,  ami  whole  hea]>s  of  nnalK«yed,  inde- 
s>.-rib;»ble,uninentionablcdirt — were  thrown  up 
into  a  fiiuor;tl  pile — .1  matchbox  was  produced 
and  a  wisp  of  stniw,  the  pile  was  properly 
lijrhted.  and  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  risiujr  tip 
proclaimeil  that  .-uiother  act  of  purification 
had  commenced.  Next  c:ime  the  work  of  the 
axe  and  the  iiick.  Piirt  of  the  fatigue  party 
outside  separated  the  wood  from  the  rubbish 
ami  stones,  and  others  at  once  carted  away  the 
stones  and  levelled  the  place.  Where  the 
morning  sun  shone  on  a  house,  there  the  even- 
ing sun  shone  on  a  smooth  level  ]>Iace,  whitened 
over  with  lime  and  i)rep.ired  for  house-build- 
ing, in  the  sense  of  the  camp.  Holes  were 
dug,  posts  tixcil,  the  j>lace  w;i3  crowdeil  and 
busy  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  there  stood 
a  large  wooden  hut.  Such  huts  sprang  up 
between  sunrise  and  sunset ;  and  sheds,  too, 
for  stabling  horses,  as  if  by  enchantment. 

At  last  there  seemed  to  be  some  jirospect 
of  real  improvement,  though  the  stores  came 
slowly  for  some  time  afterwards  and  provi- 
sions were  exorbitantly  dear.  Speculators 
made  a  great  harvest.  One  of  them  bought 
a  cargo  of  poultry  at  Sinope  and  Samsouu, 
the  geese  costing  him  sixj)eiice  and  the  tur- 
keys a  shilling  a  jiiece ;  and  for  these  he 
charged  at  the  ciiup,  turkeys  li*.  and  geese 
Ht.,  and  the  prices  afterwards  rose  to  22*.  for  a 
goose,  and  for  a  skinny  fowl  5,«.;  other  articles 
of  consumption  being  equally  unattainable 
except  at  real  famine  prices.  These  were  the 
reports  that  came  to  England  in  private 
Vol  hi. 


Irtters,  ami  while*  the  army  had  lain  iuactivu 
a  considerable  number  of  olhcei-s  had  re- 
turned to  KnglamI  on  "'urgent  private  air.iii-s. ' 
Now  there  were  givat  pre|uirations  for  the 
siege ;  the  Utiasiaiis  were  nccuiniihiting  enor- 
mous supplies  of  stores  and  ainninnition  at 
Sebiistopol  for  a  spring  cani]>aigii,  but  soon 
there  came  news  that  the  stronghold  itself 
was  being  severely  ilamaged  by  the  tivmeii- 
iloiis  tire  which  Wiis  launched  uihui  it  by  the 
allies.  Intelligence  from  Berlin  aniiounceil 
that  the  south  side  side  of  the  town  had 
sufl'ered  very  considerably;  a  number  of 
houses  were  (liles  of  ruins,  of  othei^s  only  the 
external  walls  were  distinguishable;  the 
theatre  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  northern 
]K>rtioii  of  the  town  had  not  suiri'red  so  much, 
but  yet  there  w;is  lianlly  a  house  there  the 
■walls  or  roof  of  which  h.iil  not  been  ]jerfor- 
ated  by  grenade,  shell,  ball,  or  rocket,  or  the 
wiudow-iKines  and  frames  of  which  had  not 
been  destroyed  by  fragments  of  exploding 
shells.  The  inhabitants  of  Scbastopol  had, 
however,  by  no  means  deserted  the  town ; 
with  few  exceptions  they  continued  to  occupy 
their  houses,  even  though  battered.  In  the 
shops  and  warehouses  traffic  was  said  to  be 
'  kept  up  with  but  little  diminution  ;  even  the 
hotels  were  not  shut.  The  only  jn'omenade 
left  tt>  the  fashionable  world  in  those  parts 
■Wiis  a  new  Boulevard,  from  which  there 
was  a  tine  view — on  the  one  side  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  with  the  allied  camp,  its 
trenches,  and  its  fortificjitions ;  on  the  other 
side  the  sea,  with  the  allied  fleets  kee|3ing 
■ward  and  watch  over  the  Crimea.  On  the 
northern  side  steamers  and  boats  were  seen 
all  day  and  all  night  plying  to  and  from  the 
Oitherine  harbour,  laden  with  gabions,  fas- 
cines, balls,  shells,  powiler,  and  materiel  de 
guerre  of  all  sorts;  while  on  the  landing- 
jjlaces  stores  of  cannon  and  carriages,  mort;H%, 
beams,  and  other  artillery  materials  were 
l)iled  up. 

Perhaps  not  much  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  these  rejxirts  at  the  time,  but  the 
news  from  the  camp  itself  was  more  cheering, 
and  before  the  end  of  March  the  asjiect  of 
the  allied  position  was  materially  changed. 
A  correspondent  describing  the  camp,  said  : 

SI 
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"  What  a  sail  noisy  place  it  is — such  bar- 
gaining, quarrelling,!  should  fancy  quite  equal 
to  the  original  Donnvbrook.  The  French 
solJiers  were  all  busy,  some  making  roads, 
others  carrying  fascines,  &c.,  and  I  ■was  much 
struck  with  their  cleanly  appearance.  I  passed 
several  '  vivandiii'es,'  looking  really  smart 
and  pretty — a  very  small  gl:v5s  of  good  brandy 

they  gave  for  (id.     I  got  early  to  's  tent, 

and  was  at  once  warmly  received ;  would  not 
hear  of  my  going  back  till  the  following  day; 
lunched  and  set  out  for  a  stroll,  and  to  get  a 
good  view  of  Sebastopol,  which  I  was  surprised 
to  see  so  very  little  damaged.  It  looked  very 
pretty  and  very  quiet ;  boats  were  plying  in 
the  harbour,  and  ladies  walking  about;  it 
looked  like  anything  but  what  I  expected  a 
besieged  town  would  appear.  We  .saw  our 
besieging  batteries  and  took  .a  long  turu 
through  the  various  camps  of  several  divisions. 
Met  many  I  knew,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
very  healthy  though  rough  appearance  of  them 
all;  and  they  all  seemed  satisfied  and  happy. 
Hospitality  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  camp  life :  every  one 
oflered  a  welcome,  and  all  had  a  something  in 
the  eating  and  drinking  way  to  offer.  We  got 
back  by  live  or  half -past;  Lad  a  v.-ash  in  some 
freezing  water;  puUed  off  my  boots,  which 
were  knee-deep  in  mud,  put  on  another  bor- 
rowed pair,  and  a  dry,  warm,  coat,  and  at  six 
dined.  There  were  eight  of  us  in  all.  We 
had  mutton  broth  and  sheejj's  head,  salmon 
and  lobster  from  preserved  tins,  roast  mutton, 
fowls,  ham,  capital  bread,  cheese,  loads  of 
sauces,  sherry,  port,  and  porter ;  and  all  of  us 
in  capital  spirits.  The  stove  was  troublesome : 
liaving  no  funnel,  it  was  kept  outside  till  the 
smoke  was  gone,  and  with  the  smoke  went 
most  of  the  heat  in  the  men's  tents ;  close  to 
us  we  heard  all  sorts  of  jovial  singing  old 
familiar  songs;  and  no  set  of  men  could  to  all 
appeai'ance  have  been  happier  than  those  be- 
sieging Sebastopol,  though  it  was  blowing  hard 
and  snowing,  and  any  moment  their  songs 
might  have  been  stopped  by  war  in  its  stern 
reality.  We  heard  constant  fii-ing  of  heavy 
guns  and  musketry,  which  my  companions 
seemed  insensible  to  the  noise  of.  By  ten  p.m. 
the  singing  and  fiddling  among  the  men  ceased, 


but  we  sat  chatting  and  talking  till  twelve. 
I  had  a  tent  to  myself  to  sleep  in,  a  camp  bed, 
and  plenty  of  warm  clothing,  .and  a  very  good 
fire.  The  tent  pole  was  hung  round  with 
hams.  It  blew  very  hard,  and  the  tent  shook, 
so  that  I  e.\pected  it  would  blow  down ;  how- 
ever, I  suffered  no  misfortune  beyond  a  few 
hams  tumbling  on  me.  Turned  out  and  had 
a  cold  wiish.  Breakfasted  at  eight — coffee, 
mutton  chops,  fried  potatoes.  A  Frenchman 
brought  from  the  French  camp  some  excellent 
bread,  but  dear— 2«.  for  a  small  loaf.  At  nine 
I  mounted  and  rode  to  headquarters.  Near 
Lord  Raglan's  little  bit  of  road ;  loads  of  car- 
riages, carts,  and  all  sorts  of  things  piled  up; 
plenty  of  turkeys  and  poultry  strutting  about 
— in  fact  his  quartei-s  have  a  good  deal  the 
appearance  of  a  Dutch  farmyard." 

The  famous  M.  Soyer,  then  chef  de  cuisine 
of  the  Beform  Club,  appeared  on  the  scene 
in  the  Crimea  at  about  this  time.  He  had, 
it  will  be  remembered,  tdcen  jiart  in  the 
relief  of  distress  in  Ireland  by  making  a  pro- 
fessional tour  to  give  lessons  in  the  prepaiation 
of  cheap  and  nourishing  food,  and  though 
some  people  were  inclined  to  ridicule  his  pre- 
tensions it  could  scarcely  be  denied  that  he 
did  some  service  in  calling  attention  to  the 
proper  use  of  common  food-materials  and  the 
best  methods  of  converting  them  into  palat- 
able dishes.  At  all  events,  when  he  proposed 
to  go  out  to  Scutari  and  organize  the  hospital 
culinary  service  there,  his  offer  was  not  refused, 
and  he  himself  has  left  a  more  or  less  amusing 
account  of  the  expedition^'  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  he  effected  some  very  useful 
refoiTus  in  the  barrack  hospital  kitchen,  that 
the  rations  for  the  sick  were  greatly  improved 
under  his  regulations,  and  that  he  showed  the 
staff,  which  he  organized,  how  to  utilize  much 
good  soup,  which  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
throw  away  as  mere  "  pot  liquor."  Consider- 
able interest  was  manifested  in  his  plans,  and 
his  success  was  rewarded  with  the  recognition 
not  only  of  the  officei-s  but  of  the  medical  staff, 
and  the  nurses,  who  acknowledged  the  value 


*  Soyer's  Culinary  Campaign:  being  Historical  Reminin- 
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uf  his  itiBti'uc-tioua.  llu  iifWrwanl^  wvut  to 
the  o<iuii«,  whiTu  he  iiiti-oilueiil  anew  cookiug 
stove,  b_v  which  nitious  for  3lK)  lueu  could  be 
prejwivd  at  oue  time,  ami  hot  iiieals  c-ouhl  be 
Bervetl  in  the  trenches,  the  lire  by  which  the 
stove  \vji3  heated  being  comph'tely  coucealed. 
Tlie  allied  armies  then,  well)  i)re|>iiring  for 
:\  pivtnicted  siege,  or  rather  they  ho|>ed  by  the 
coueeuti-atiou  of  their  efforts,  and  by  the  large 
accession  of  men  and  the  material  of  wur  be- 
fore Sebiistoixil,  to  foive  the  Ixus-sians  to  sur- 
render. Our  intiviichments,  mid  still  more 
ihose  of  the  French,  wore  pushed  for\v;u\l 
towiitxls  the  enemy's  works,  and  the  entire 
IKisitiou  wivs  develoi>ed  into  a  form  of  attack. 
The  luouth  of  May  opeueil  with  beautiful 
weather,  and  the  scene  was  a  remarkable  oue. 
Again  quoting  the  descriptiou  in  a  letter  from 
the  camp:  '"A  gentle  breeze  fauued  the  llutter- 
iug  cauviis  of  tlio  wide-sjiread  streets  of  tents, 
hero  pitched  on  swelling  mounds  covered  with 
fresh  gi"iss,  there  sunk  in  valleys  of  black 
mould,  tnxldeu  up  by  innumerable  feet  and 
hoofs,  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  vast 
plateau  of  the  Chersonese ; — it  is  enough  to 
make  one  credulous  of  peace,  and  to  listen  to 
the  ple.as;int  whispers  of  home,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rude  iuterruption  of  the  cannon  before 
SebastoiKil.  This  bright  sun,  however,  de- 
velops fever  and  malai'ix  The  reeking  earth, 
saturated  with  dew  and  rain,  jx)urs  forth 
])oisouous  vapours,aud  the  sad  rows  of  mounds 
covered  with  long  dank  grass,  which  rise  in  all 
directions  above  the  soil,  impregnate  the  air 
with  disease.  As  the  atmosphere  is  purged 
of  clouds  .and  vapour  the  reports  of  the  cannou 
;uid  of  the  rifles  become  more  distinct.  Tlie 
white  houses,  gi-eeu  roofs,  and  the  domes  and 
cupolas  of  Sebastoi)ol  stand  out  with  tantaliz- 
ing distinctness  against  the  sky,  and  the  ruined 
suburbs  and  m;isse5  of  rubbish  inside  the  Rus- 
sian batteries  seem  almost  incor{x>rate<l  with 
the  French  intrenchments.  The  French  on 
the  left  ai"e  indeed  too  near  the  enemy's 
lines;  they  are  exposed  to  constant  annoyance 
and  loss  by  frequent  volleys  of  hand-grenades 
and  cohorns,  and  their  works  are  interrupted 
by  little  sorties  of  a  few  }arus — out  juid  back 
again.  On  the  extreme  riglit,  however,  the 
English  works  towards  the  Eound  Tower  are 


iu  advance  of  the  Fi-euch  works  towards  the 
Manielon.  On  our  jiroper  loft  wo  can  make 
no  eonsiilerablo  aiiproachos  in  advauco  of  our 
actuid  works  up  to  the  IJodiui  in  consecjuence 
of  the  deep  niviue  before  our  batteries.  The 
nivine  winding  fi-om  the  right  between  the 
two  attiU'ks  swoej>s  down  below  the  (iit'on- 
hill,  with  a  preci]>itous  ascent  on  the  Itussian 
side,  towiUxls  the  Redau,  and  n  gentle  rise  up 
to  the  Green-hill.  The  French  approach  to- 
wards the  Eound  Tower  is  obstructed  by  the 
Mamelon,  which  is  due  south  of  it,  and  we 

!  cannot  approach  much  nearer  towartls  the 
Round  Tower,  working  from  our  right,  till  the 
Mamelon  is  taken.  The  distance  from  tlie 
Mamelon  to  the  Redan  is  about  ."iSO  y.irds. 
From  the  Round  Tower  to  the  sea  (of  the  har- 
bour) behind  it  the  disttnce  is  about  17(H> 
yards.  Tlie  French  are  now  withiu  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  Mamelon,  and  our  ad- 
vanced parallel,  which  iscoiniected  with  theirs, 
inclines  forward  of  their  line  towards  the 
Round  Tower.  Although  the  Mamelon  is 
pierced  for  eleven  guns  there  are  not  app.i- 
rently  more  than  five  guns  mounted;  but  all 
the  embrasures  are  screened.  The  Russians 
have  been  checked  iu  their  attempts  to  advance 
upon  our  right  towards  lukerman ;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  the  French  on  the  left  towards  the 
sea  have  pushed  their  lines  inside  the  old  Kus- 

I  sian  outworks ;  but  the  centre,  protected  by 
the  Garden  Batterv,  Road  Batterv,  Barrack 
Battery,  and  Redan,  still  offere  considerable 
difficulty  to  an  approach,  and  presents  a  very 
strong  position.  Not  only  must  we  have 
ample  guns  and  ammunition  to  fight  the  Rus- 
sian batteries  again,  but  we  must  be  preiKxivd 
with  a  siege  ti-ain  and  materiel  to  move  uj)  to 
the  heights  inside  the  town,  commanding  the 
fleet  and  the  northern  forts  and  batteries,  as 
soou  as  we  get  into  the  south  side,  which  must 
be  entered  by  hook  or  crook — by  the  window 
if  not  by  the  door,  to  use  the  idiom  of  Geueixil 
Caurobert.  At  present  there  is  an  interreg- 
num— nothing  to  reiwrt— nothing  to  write 
about  except  the  movements  of  guns  and 
wagon-loads  of  shell,  the  arrivals  of  horses 
and  deUtchments  of  men,  or  the  events  of  the 
race-coui-se." 
The  mention  of  the  race-course  at  once  sug- 
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gests  that  the  entouni^/e  liad  changed  iiideeil. 
At  Karaiii,  not  far  distant,  the  "  spring  meet- 
ing"' of  the  camp  attested  that  the  national 
sport  of  the  English  liad  been  observed  even 
under  these  apparently  nnpropitious  condi- 
tions. The  spirits  of  the  men  as  well  as  those 
of  the  officers  had  recovered,  the  camp  had 
been  victualled,  and  supplies  were  constantly 
arriving  not  only  of  food,  but  of  forage  for  the 
horses,  most  of  which  were  now  in  good  condi- 
tion, though  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
"the  field"  upon  the  race-course  was  of  rather 
a  mixed  character,  to  say  nothing  of  the  steeds 
ridden  by  some  of  the  spectators. 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  advance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  allies  had  enabled  them  to  make  a 
sharp  and  sudden  attack  by  whicli  they  took 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  lUissian  rifle- 
pits  and  captured  200  prisoners.  The  invest- 
ment of  Sebastopol  had  begun  in  earnest. 
The  enlistment  bounty  had  been  raised  to  £8 
per  man  in  the  previous  ye;u',  and  recruiting 
had  been  going  on  briskly  in  Scotland,  aud 
especially  in  Glasgow,  whence  a  large  body  of 
fine  young  men  had  entered  the  service.  It 
appeared  from  the  returns  that  in  Scotland 
recruiting  had  been  going  on  at  the  rate  of 
above  COOO  per  annum,  and  it  was  computed 
that  should  the  same  rate  be  maintained 
throughout  the  kingdom  a  total  of  upwards 
of  60,000  would  be  added  to  her  majesty's 
forces.  But  in  addition  to  the  home  recruit- 
ing the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  had  resulted 
in  the  engagement  of  a  foreign  legion  enlisted 
in  British  America — a  measure  which  caused 
considerable  suspicion  and  ill  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
A  large  number  of  Swiss  volunteers  were 
recruited,  and  also  some  Poles  aud  Germans, 
who  were  quartered  and  disciplined  at  Heli- 
goland, not  altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some  Prussian  politicians. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  camp  at  Alder- 
shott  was  formed ;  and  altliough  so  many 
troops  were  in  the  Crimea,  it  was  estimated 
that  about  0000  men  occupied  the  ground 
there  on  the  occasion  of  the  camp  being 
opened  by  her  majesty  and  Prince  Albert, 
when  battalions  were  brought  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  including  about  1 100  cavalry, 


i.')00  guards  and  infantry  of  the  line,  and 
about  4800  militia;  which,  added  to  500 
artillery  and  ir)0  sajipei-s  and  miners,  consti- 
tute a  force  exceeding  9000  men.  These  were 
to  be  relieved  occasionally  until  the  whole 
force  quartered  in  England  had  received  a 
mouth's  instruction  in  field  evolutions. 

The  foreign  enlistment  yielded  after  all  but 
a  comparatively  small  force  for  actual  service 
in  the  Qimea.  t>f  far  greater  importance — 
and  indeed  of  very  considerable  importance 
both  as  regarded  the  war  itself  and  much  that 
was  to  follow  in  European  politics — was  the 
co-operation  of  the  Sardinian  contingent,  which 
became  one  of  the  allied  forces,  and  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  the  later  operations  of 
the  war. 

The  Sardinian  prime  minister, Count Cavour, 
probably  the  most  astute  statesman  in  Europe, 
was  ready  at  once  to  enter  into  the  proposed 
alliance.  It  has  been  said  that  the  suggestion 
w.'-s  first  made  by  his  niece,  a  quick-witted 
young  lady,  who  foresaw  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage to  the  Piedmontese  claim,  in  the 
coming  condition  of  Italian  affairs,  if  Sardinia 
were  ranged  with  two  great  powers  of  Europe 
in  a  struggle  which  must  eventually  lead  to  a 
conference  where  Austria  and  Prussia  would 
take  a  jilace,  but  not  as  having  joined  in 
armed  opposition  to  Russia.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Count  Cavour 
would  not  liave  been  slow  to  perceive  the 
importance  of  bringing  Sardinia  to  the  front 
under  the  auspices  of  England  and  France. 
Comparatively  few  people  were  aware  of  the 
subtle  and  yet  often  bold  (some  said  unscrupu- 
lous) manner  in  which  Cavour  often  strove  to 
accomplish  the  one  great  end  which  he  had  in 
view  —  the  union  and  independence  of  the 
Italian  states.  For  this  object  he  made  use  of 
the  revolutionary  party  so  far  as  it  suited  his 
purpose,  and  events  were  favourable  to  the  re- 
sult which  ensued,  when,  in  1860,  after  Tus- 
cany, Modena, Parma,  and  the  Papal  Legations 
had  united  themselves  to  Piedmont,  the  suc- 
cesses of  Garibaldi  left  the  rest  of  Italy  free  to 
found  a  cohesive  kingdom  under  the  sovereign 
of  Sardinia.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  in  1860  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  as  the  price  paid 
to  France  for  helping  Italy  against  Austria, 
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ixmsfil  !iuioUj;>t  llio  iviiiriolio  iiiiity  iiii  iult-rise 
ferliiij;  it^tiust  I'avoiir,  wlio,  by  the  by,  w»s 
liiiu»^if  a  SHVoy<u\l  by  ilenceiit.     Cniuillu  di 
C'avoiir  wiis  tlu*  yuiiiij;;er  sou  uf  an  uKt  family 
(if  Savoy,  but  was  Iwiu  iu  Turin,  where  he 
entered  the  military  iiaulemy,  ubljiiueil  the 
niuk  of  lieutenant  of  eii-jiueei-s,  and  Wiis  after- 
wanls  u|i|Hiiuted  one  of  the  ixn'al  ("ages.     He 
resigned  this  )iosition  that   lie  might   travel, 
and  es|MH'ially  that  he  might  visit  England. 
With  the  beuelils  of  English  iustitutious,  and 
es|iecially  with  that  of  eonslitution:d  govern- 
ment, he  was  |H'rmanently  imjiressetl,  and  he 
ilid  not  stop  at  luei-ely  theoi-eticjil  sUitecrafL 
Kree-trade  .it  once  found  iu  him  au  earnest 
advocate,  and,    being  au   advauijed    jwlitical 
ei-ouomist,  he  was  a  reformer.     It  w;is  not 
surprising,  theivfore,  that  on  his  return  to 
Turin  he  sliould  have  takcu  jiart  iu  the  dis- 
lurluiuoes  which  comi)elled  the  King,  Charles 
AlUnt,  to  graut  the  coustitutiou  of  1S4S.    This 
of  course  connected  Cavour  with  the  reforming 
and  ixitriotic  )>.-uty  of  Italy,  but  he  was  not 
for  a  re])ublic;iu  but  for  u  monarchical  Itidy, 
with  a  constitution  like  that  of  England.    On 
the  accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel  iu  1849, 
after  the  dis.tster  of  his  father  at  the  battle 
of  Novara,  when  the  throne  w;is  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  and  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country  was  most  disheartening,  Cavour 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  regular  jioli- 
lics,  aiid  iu  ISJO  w;is  uomiuated  minister  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  marine,  and  finance. 
In  IS 52  he  had  resigned  and  ag:iin  visited  Eng- 
land.    On  his  return  tlie  king  sent  for  him  to 
form  a  cabinet,  and  from  that  time  he  was 
foremost    in  guiding   the   ]K)litical  career  of 
Italy  until  hedietl  iu  IStil,  amidst  the  general 
and  deeply-felt  sorrow  of  the  nation.      The 
majority  of  his  countrymen  said  he  liad  saved 
and  consolidated  the  state,  while  a  number 
lit   those  who  were  .still   in  favour  of  a  re- 
public, declared  that   he  hail  betr:iyed  Itidy 
and   the  cause  for  which  her  patriotic  sous 
had  fought  and  died.     He  was  accused,  .ind 
not  without  foundation,  with  .■dternately  en- 
couraging and  supi>ressing  the  revolutionists 
for  his  own  pur|Kises  and   for  the  erection 
of   a   constitutional    monarchy   on   behalf  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.     The  truth  was  that  Ca- 


vour w:is  a  consummate  |iolitician.  It  was 
im|K«ssible  that  he  ivuld  co-o)>el-.ite  with  tlio 
re]>ublicans,  and  es|>ecially  with  n  man  so 
severely  truthful  and  uueonipromising  as  Aloz- 
ziui.  Mazzini  stooil  on  a  pinnacle  above  niuet 
of  his  fellow  ■•  jiiitriots.'  They  conid  not  follow 
him.  It  was  scarcely  likely  that  one  who  pur- 
sued stiktecnift,  even  with  the  best  intentions 
and  the  highest  principles,  could  |K-rmil  a  theo- 
retical democracy  to  lead,  even  though  he  may 
have  understood  and  secretly  Bym]>athized 
with  iuipinitions  like  those  of  ^I.tzziui.  Tho.se 
aspirations  were  thus  expressed  by  the  lUilian 
ivitriot,  ••  We  desire  that  man  may  be  enable<l 
to  develop  himself  in  the  plenitude  of  all  his 
faculties,  moral,  intellectual,  and  p/iysical  ; 
but  we  know  that  it  can  only  be  by  |ilacing 
before  him  for  his  object,  as  Carlyle  says,  not 
the  highest  Itappineta,  but  the  highest  noble- 
ucis  poisibie;  by  elevating  in  him  the  idea  of 
the  dignity  and  of  the  mission  of  humanity; 
by  rekindling  iu  him,  through  faith  and  the 
example  of  devotion,  the  expiring  flame  of 
self-sacrifice ;  by  teaching  him  to  apj>reciate 
and  to  love  more  and  more  the  joint  life  of 
all  his  brothers  in  God — that  we  can  approach 
more  ueaily  to  that  condition.  Kemove  this, 
or  but  make  it  subordinate  in  your  plan,  and 
you  will  do  nothing.  You  may  preach  the 
well-being  of  all,  but  you  will  succeed  only  iu 
creating  egotists,  who,  as  soon  as  they  shall, 
by  chance  or  by  a  greater  aptitude  in  the 
chase,  have  snatched  their  quantum  of  happi- 
ness, will  intrench  themselves  as  in  a  fortress, 
ready  to  tire  upon  all  those  who  would  tni- 
verse  the  same  ])ath  by  which  they  arriveil. 
You  m.iy  achieve  commercial  liberty  —  the 
liberty  of  competition — but  you  will  not  pre- 
vent the  crushing  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  of 
the  labourer  by  the  capitalist.  You  may  found 
phalaiuteriet ;  they  may  endure  while  they 
exist  merely  as  model  systems,  and  amongst 
you,  whose  inspirations  unceiisingly  |>rotest 
without  your  knowing  against  the  theory; 
but  they  will  fall  the  moment  you  seek  to 
multiply  them.  You  may  glut  your  man  with 
the  good  things  of  the  earth — you  may  open 
to  him  every  possible  way  of  finding  a  rec\>ni- 
jjense  for  his  labour  in  the  love  of  women ; 
he  will   desire   the  good   things  due  to   his 
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neighbour's  share,  and  the  woman  who  has 
vowed  Iicr  love  to  auotlier.  You  have  spoken 
to  him  of  tlie  legitimacy  of  his  instincts;  and 
thither  his  instincts,  excited  by  some  inappre- 
ciable influence  which  your  organization  has 
been  unable  to  see  and  prevent,  compel  him. 
You  have  told  him  to  enjoy;  you  cannot  now 
say  to  him,  Thou  shalt  enjoy  in  such  and 
such  a  manner;  he  chooses  to  enjoy  after  /tis 
own  fashion — to  satisfy  his  appetite,  which 
is,  in  fact,  his  whole  being.  This  for  the 
many;  the  few  chosen  souls  gifted  with  an 
exceptional  power  of  love  and  sorrow  will 
curse  your  happiness — which  here  below  is  but 
a  bitter  ii'ony  to  every  nature  that  aspires; 
they  will  go  far  from  you  into  the  solitude  of 
concealment,  to  utter  the  long  cry  of  suffering 
which  bui'st  from  Byron  at  the  beginning  of 
our  calculating  and  sceptical  century,  and 
which  so  few  men  have  yet  understood."' 

What  were  political  manceuvre  and  clever 
practical  worldly  statesmanship  in  face  of 
such  declarations  as  these  ? 

Cavour  was,  so  to  speak,  onlj"-  at  the  begin- 
ning of  those  achievements  which  in  a  short 
career  made  his  name  famous  in  Europe,  and 
almost  coupled  it  with  thoseof  the  great  Italian 
statesmen  of  former  times.  He  was  a  man 
eminently  capable  of  seizing  an  opportunity, 
and  the  proposal  for  Sai'dinia  to  become  an 
ally  of  France  and  England  in  the  Crimea  was 
one  of  which  he  promptly  availed  himself. 
Sardinia  thereby  became  a  party  to  the  treaty 
of  April,  1854. 

"  An  alliance  between  England  and  Sar- 
dinia," thus  wrote  the  English  foreign  minister 
to  Sir  James  Hudson,  the  English  ambassador 
at  Turin,  "  will  necessarily  be  for  the  essejitial 
advantage  of  both  states.  It  will  augment 
our  resources  by  the  addition  of  an  admirable 
military  force,  and  will  assign  to  Sardinia  that 
position  amongst  thepeoplesof  Europe  towhich 
the  king,  the  pai-liament,  and  the  nation  of 
that  country  have  acquired  an  incontrover- 
tible right.  .  .  .  You  may  assure  Count 
Cavour  that,  on  our  side,  this  alliance  is  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  in  all  the  towns,  gi-eat  and 
small,  and  is  popular  to  a  degree  not  easy  to 
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conceive.  Throughout  the  whole  (jf  England, 
which,  in  other  instance!?,  is  wont  to  take  no 
special  interest  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  states, 
such  great  admiration  prevails  of  the  wisdom 
and  courage  which  Sardinia  has  displayed  iu 
situations  of  difficulty,  and  such  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  successful  endeavoui-s  of  that 
country  to  consolidate  its  reasonable  liberty, 
that  every  measure  directed  towards  a  more 
intimate  connection  between  us  and  Sardinia 
is  I'eceived  here  with  a  feeling  bordering 
on  cnthusi;usm."  In  December,  1854,  Count 
Cavour  had  entered  into  official  negotiations 
with  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Paris,  but 
not  until  he  had  ]ireviously  ascertained  the 
sentiments  of  the  Sardinian  armj-.  All  the 
superior  officers  assured  the  premier  that  the 
army  was  eager  to  take  its  place  by  the  side 
of  the  veterans  of  England  and  France;  but 
upon  this  condition,  that  the  Sardinian  auxi- 
liary corps  should  be  led  by  a  commander  be- 
longing to  their  own  nation,  and  should  take 
part  in  the  conflict  as  the  allies,  and  not  as  the 
mercenaiies,  of  the  western  powers.  With 
this  understanding  the  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween Piedmont  on  the  one  part  and  France 
and  England  on  the  other,  was  concluded  on 
the  26th  of  Januarv,  1855.  Piedmont  con- 
tributed a  contingent  of  15,000  men,  which, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  was  in- 
creased to  25,000  men  under  the  command  of 
General  Lamarmora.  By  a  separate  article 
England  and  France  agreed  to  guarantee  the 
integi-ity  of  the  king's  dominions.  England 
undertook  the  charges  of  transporting  the 
troops  to  and  from  the  Crimea,  and,  under  the 
treaty,  a  recommendation  was  to  be  made  to 
parliament  to  advance  a  million  sterling  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  at  4  per  cent. 

When  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  became 
known  so  great  was  the  enthusi;\sm  diffused 
throughout  the  Sardinian  army,  which  was 
burning  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  Novara, 
that  hundreds  of  officers  and  subalterns,  who 
were  left  out  when  the  expeditionary  corps 
was  formed,  petitioned  the  war  minister  to  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  camjjaign  as  com- 
mon soldiers.  The  treaty  was  not  so  well 
received  in  the  Italian  parliament.  The  op- 
position, which  iu  this  important  question  was 
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liiuJIy  sciviideJ  wilhiu  the  i-auks  uf  the  miiiis- 
tcrial  uiajurity  iui-lf,  not  I'uly  g:\ve  i'X|)Jx-ssioii 
to  serious  |K)litioal  ap|>reheiuioug,  but  uUo 
dislike  uf  tlie  tif^tv  ou  :tci\)uut  of  the  fiiiiiu- 
ci:il  sjicritices  aui.1  the  liisturbuuce  of  ouiu- 
luerce  iuvolvej  iu  it.  Tlie  alliauce  fotiud 
warm  ami  elonueut  aiK)U>gists  in  the  persons 
of  Lui^i  Torelli,  tVs!\re  (.\)rrenti,  liinoonio 
l>umudo,  l>r.  Lui^i  Fariui,  uud  Autonia  ti;d- 
leugu,  all  members  of  llie  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Count  Givour  himself,  iu  a  speech  of  five  hours, 
illustrated  the  question  iu  all  its  asiHK-ts,  with 
a  degree  of  euerg\-  and  couRige  which  decided 
the  hesitating  opinion  of  parliament  and  pcojilc 
iu  favour  of  the  treaty.  The  kiuil  of  ua- 
tiomil  siguiticuice  wliich  he  attiched  to  the 
alliance  may  be  g-.ithered  from  the  conclusion 
of  his  sjjeech: — "The  exj)erieiiee  of  late  years 
and  of  bygone  centuries  has  shown  that  Italy 
has  never  reaped  any  advantage  from  the  con- 
spiracies and  revolutions  with  which  she  has 
been  but  too  often  visited.  On  the  contrary 
they  have  always  proved  most  unfortunate  for 
us  as  a  nation.  They  have  been  injurious,  not 
only  because  they  have  entailed  ruin  upon 
countless  families  and  countless  individuals, 
and  have  furnished  the  oxciLse  and  opportunity 
for  still  worse  oppivssions,  but  also  because, 
by  their  iiicessant  repetition,  they  have  robbed 
us  of  the  respect,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  sympathy,  which  tlie  nations  of  Europe 
otherwise  entertained  for  Italy.  .  .  .  The  most 
indispensable  condition  of  a  better  future  for 
Italy  consists,  as  I  tliink,  iu  raising  tlie  reputa- 
tion of  our  country,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  fair  recognition  of  our  good  quali- 
ties by  the  governments  and  subjects  of  every 
nation.  And  for  the  attainment  of  this  end 
two  things  are  pre-eminently  necessarj'.  We 
must,  iu  the  first  place,  prove  to  Europe  tliat 
Italy  possesses  a  sufficiency  of  good  sense  to 
govern  herself  without  foreign  aid ;  that  she 
is  of  age,  and  quite  iu  a  position  to  appro- 
priate the  freest  forms  of  government  under 
which  the  most  civilized  nations  live  and 
flourish.  The  second  thing  is  to  show  that 
our  worth  as  soldiers  is  still,  at  this  day,  the 
8.-ime  which  made  the  arms  of  our  fathers  re- 
spected and  feared.  As  regards  the  former 
I>oint  we  liave  now  for  seven  years  past  given 


a  glorious  demoustration  to  fon  i  w 

moderiitely,  prudently,  and  loyall\  j  hi 

use  their  liberties.  We  liavo  now  the  op|X)r- 
tunity  of  rendering  our  country  another,  and 
jK'rhai'S  a  still  greater  service,  viz.,  that  of 
pn^ving  that  our  soldiei's  can  figlit  as  well  0:1 
fields  of  glory  as  the  bravest  warriors ;  and  I 
am  couvinc-ed  that  the  laurels  which  our  army 
is  about  to  win  in  the  distant  East  will  be 
more  iufiuentiid  ou  the  future  destinies  of 
Italy  than  all  the  declamations  and  all  the 
books  with  wliich  ardent  and  inexj>erituced 
]iatriots  have  endeavoured  to  bring  about  its 
regeneration." 

By  the  18th  of  May  upwards  of  10,000  of 
the  Sardinian  army  had  landed  iu  the  Crimea 
under  the  command  of  Geneml  Lamarniora, 
who  had  married  an  English  lady.  Miss  Bertie 
Matthew.  The  Sardinians  were  a  light,  active, 
and  thoroughly  military-looking  body  of  men. 
They  took  their  own  ambtdauces,  forage- 
carts,  commissariat  ofiScers,  and  all  other 
military  equipments,  and  fetche<l  their  owni 
rations,  which  were  supplied  to  them  by  the 
English.  Their  cavalry  were  compact,  light 
men,  mounted  on  good  and  strong  horses.  Their 
infantry,  composed  of  strong  and  serviceable- 
looking  men,  showed  an  amount  of  discipline 
highly  satisfactory;  but,  above  all,  the  most 
picturesque  in  dress  and  manner  were  their 
riflemen— dressed  in  green,  with  a  kind  of 
Swiss  hat  similar  in  shape  to  an  ordinary  stitl" 
felt  hat,  and  ornamented  with  a  large  bunch 
of  green  feathers.  It  was  placed  on  the  head 
in  a  most  jaunty  style.  Their  arms  were 
Mini6-rifles  with  800  yards'  range,  and  with 
sword-bayonets;  and  they  were  found  to  be 
clever  shots.  Tlicy  mai-ched  at  a  remarkable 
pace,  amounting  almost  to  a  trot,  and  looked 
very  hardy ;  they  all,  upon  landing,  marched 
away,  and  camped  in  different  places.  They 
were  cheered  most  lustily  by  our  soldiers,  who 
li.id  a  singuhir  pleasure  in  welcoming  them  as 
brothers  iu  arms  to  tlie  Crimea  and  its  suSer- 
ings ;  and  this  was  responded  to  by  both  oflicere 
and  men  most  coi-dL-dly. 

General  Canrobert,  who  had  been  wounded, 
and  suffered  much  in  the  campaign,  had  re- 
signed tlie  ciinimaud  of  the  French  army  to 
General  Pelissier,  genenil  of  the  First  Corps 
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il'Ainieo,  who  li;ul  distinguished  himself  as  a 
lieutenaut-colonel  in  Africa  in  General  Bu- 
^eaiul's  exjiL'ditiou  against  tho  Arabs.  It  was 
under  his  command  as  colonel,  during  a  skir- 
mish against  a  tribe  \vlio  maintained  a  per- 
sistent opposition  by  retreating  to  the  numer- 
ous inaccessible  Giverus  which  their  jiart  of 
the  country  contained,  that  Pelissier  incurred 
the  blame  of  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  for  exacting  a  terrible  retribution 
ou  a  small  body  of  Arabs,  who  had  mas- 
sacred with  great  cruelty  a  messenger  whom 
he  had  sent  to  them  to  propose  a  conference 
;ifter  they  had  fled  to  one  of  their  strong- 
holds. The  French  troops  were  ordered  to 
construct  a  vast  pile  of  wood  and  combus- 
tible materials  at  the  mouth  of  the  grotto  or 
cavern  where  these  people  were  concealed,  and 
a  second  messenger  was  sent  to  warn  them  that 
if  they  did  not  yield  themselves  prisoners  they 
would  be  put  to  death.  Either  not  under- 
standing what  was  said  to  them,  or  in  a  fit  of 
furious  despei'ation,  they  attacked  the  man 
who  took  the  message,  or  his  cries  led  those 
outside  to  believe  that  he  was  being  slain,  tlie 
pile  was  fired,  and  in  a  short  time  the  flames 
were  roaring  iu  the  cavern,  which  was  soon 
converted  into  a  furnace  in  wdiich  every  soul 
])erished,  though  the  shrieks  of  the  women  were 
so  piteous  that  many  of  the  French  soldiers 
rushed  in  at  last,  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives,  for  the  purpose  of  I'escuing  the  unhappy 
creatures.  Nine  hundred  charred  corpses  were 
found  stretched  in  heaps  along  the  ground, 
nearly  two  hundred  jjoor  wretches  survived  for 
a  few  hours,  but  all  died  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  deed  produced  a  profound  sensation, 
and  several  of  the  more  influential  French 
iiewsjjapers  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the 
colonel.  The  Chamber  of  Peei-s  took  u\> 
the  matter,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  184.j, 
tlie  Prince  of  Moskowa,  seconded  by  Count 
Montalembert,  called  on  the  minister  of  war. 
Marshal  Soult,  to  express  his  disapproval  of 
the  [iroceeding.  This  he  did,  but  JIarshal 
Bugeaud  defended  his  lieutenant  and  pleaded 
with  success  the  inexorable  necessities  of  war. 
The  government  acknowledged  the  force  of 
his  arguments : — in  the  following  year  Pelissier 
was  made  mareclial  de  camp.     Having  been 


again  promoted  to  be  a  general  of  division 
by  I.ouis  Napoleon  when  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  lie|)ublic  iu  1851,  he 
was  in  a  jxisition  to  take  the  command 
of  the  1st  Divisicju  of  the  Army  of  the 
Crimea,  from  which  lie  was  elevated  to  the 
chief  command  on  the  retirement  of  Can- 
robert.  Pelissier  was  doubtless  an  energetic, 
and  ho  was  said  to  be  an  able  general.  At 
any  rate  on  his  aeces.sion  to  the  command 
he  succeeded  iu  giving  a  fre-sh  inijjetus  to 
the  o]5erations  before  SebastoiJol,  especially 
as  he  had  "discovered  the  means  of  stirring 
up  Lord  Eaglan,"  to  whom  it  w;us  reported 
that  he  simjily  said,  '•  I  have  given  such  and 
such  an  order.  I  have  indicated  a  certain 
])art  to  your  troops;  if  you  are  not  decided 
let  me  know  without  any  delay,  and  I  shall 
lose  no  time  in  providing  for  the  necessity." 
The  same  repoit  goes  on  to  say :  " Lonl 
Eaglan,  who  is  naturally  desirous  that  his 
army  should  bear  a  part  in  all  the  important 
actions  with  the  French,  yields  to  the  desire 
of  the  general-in-chief.  "When  General  Can- 
robert  used  to  communicate  a  ])lan  to  Lord 
Eaglan  the  latter  invariably  rejilied,  'I  shall 
give  you  my  answer  iu  writiug  iu  three 
days.'" 

This  was  the  current  representation  at  the 
time,  but  men  did  not  themselves  realize  what 
were  the  difticulties  and  resjionsibilities  of  the 
English  commander  iu  the  Crimea.  Not  till 
Lord  Eaglan,  sufi'ering  from  long  sickness, 
disapjiointed,  and  perhaps  too  sensitive  to  the 
adverse  ^mments  on  his  proceedings  which 
reached  him  from  England,  lay  dead  in  the 
camp,  did  people  here  begin  to  speak  again  of 
his  high  qualities.  He  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  starvation  and  mismanagement  which  he 
was  unable  to  avert,  and  appeared  to  be  in- 
capable of  alleviating  by  making  more  com- 
])Iete  ])re])arations  at  the  camp  itself,  and 
after  lying  ill  ior  several  daj'S,  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  recovering,  when  the  disease  termi- 
nated fatally,  ami  the  command  devolved  ou 
General  Simpson. 

But  it  is  time  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the 
situation  outside  the  circle  comprised  by  the 
allied  armies  and   the  fortress  before  which 
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ihev   li;ut   at   last   liffU   ulilo   to   sit   down    in 

The  giiveiiiiueut,  witli  more  c lubaiTaKsmclitii 
tliaii  it  i-oiiUl  siinuouiit,  liail  been  still  rmtliei' 
liaiu(>ei'etl  \>\  the  singular  iiltitiuleiissuiued  by 
Ia>i\I  Joint  Russell,  lie  h;ul,  by  some  peculiar 
|)i-oeess  of  ivusoiiiiljl,  come  to  the  ooiiolusiuu 
that  it  was  his  iluty  to  iii°ge  the  piime  minister 
tt>  get  ii<l  of  the  l>iike  of  Newcastle  ami  to 
yive  tlie  seals  of  the  war  >U']>aitmeiit  to  l^oiil 
I'almerston.  That  siuli  an  allenitioti  would 
have  lieeii  ]n..|mlar  there  was  no  doubt,  for 
amid  a  very  widely-sjtread  mistrust  of  the 
administration,  or  that  ]>art  of  it  which  had 
control  of  the  war de|>aitment,  there  apj>eiu'ed 
to  be  an  esi>eeial  doubt  of  the  etlicieucy  of 
the  war  secretary.  There  apjioar  to  have  been 
few  grounds  for  thus  singling  him  out,  and 
much  of  the  ill-feeling  with  which  he  was 
ivgiinleil,  ]>roceeiled  from  false  insinuations  or 
from  actual  ignorance.  He  had  the  most  ardu- 
ous duties  to  fullil,  at  a  time  when  there  were 
few  either  to  co-operate  with  or  to  advise  him. 
It  was  afterwards  well  known  that  even  dur- 
ing the  v.ication,  when  other  cabinet  ministei^ 
were  taking  repase  or  recreation,  he  and  his 
chief  (Lord  Aberdeen)  remained  in  London 
w  orking  day  ami  night  to  endeavour  to  remedy 
the  bluudei'saud  misapprehensions  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  ueetl  for  organization  and 
the  control  of  an  exiHjrienced  and  jiowerful 
hand. 

Lord  John  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  war  deixa-tment 
should  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  inference  that  the  two  otKces,  secretary 
of  war  and  secretary  for  the  war  department, 
should  be  combined  in  one  person  —  a  man 
who,  fmm  experience  of  military  detjiils,  from 
inherent  vigour  of  mind,  and  from  weight 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  could  be  ex- 
jtected  to  guide  the  great  operations  of  war 
with  authority  and  success.  There  w;is,  he 
said,  only  one  pei-son  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment who  combined  these  advantages,  and 
his  conclusion  was  that  before  parliament  met 
in  December  (18J4)  Lord  Palmerston  should 
Ihj  placed  in  the  office.  Lord  Aberdeen,  like 
most  other  people,  h:id  been  under  the  im- 
pi-ession  tliat  of   the  two  men    Russell   had 


certainly  preferred  the  l)uk«  of  Newcastle; 
but  in  any  case  it  wase\ident  that  to  uiidie 
such  a  change,  would  at  once  be  disloyal  to 
a  colleague  and  damaging  to  the  rejiutation 
of  the  ministry,  mid  the  premier  declined  to 
act  on  tlie  suggestion  or  to  recommend  it  (o 
the  (jueen.  In  this  resolve  he  was  suji|iorted 
by  Palmerston  himself,  who  frankly  declared 
that  to  cH>mbine  the  two  othces  hehl  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  and  the  iJuke  of  Newc;islle 
would  be  impi-acticnble,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  one  man  to  do  the  work.  Lord  Aber- 
tlcen  justly  represented  that  whoever  luiglil 
have  been  the  litter  to  fullil  the  office  origi- 
nally, it  Wiis  a  very  diderent  thing  to  displace 
a  man  who  had  discharged  his  duties  honour- 
ably and  ably,  merely  in  the  belief  that  an- 
other might  be  found  more  efficient.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  himself  w:u>  willing  to 
relin<|uish  his  office  at  once  if  it  were  thought 
that  the  ministry  and  the  country  could  be  Lest 
served  by  his  making  way  for  Lord  Palmerston 
or  any  one  else;  but  the  cabinet  was  against  it, 
and  Lord  John,  tin<ling  his  advice  wjis  disre- 
gai'ded,  resorted  to  his  former  methotl  of  re- 
tort by  threatening  to  resign.  His  resignation 
at  that  time  might  seriously  have  damaged, 
and  would,  ])crhaps,  have  overthrown  the 
ministry ;  so  lie  thought  better  of  it  after  a 
conversation  with  Lord  Panraure,  and  con- 
sented to  remain,  or  rather  announced  tli.it 
he  had  changed  his  intention.  P;dniei-ston 
seemed  in  no  way  anxious  to  undertake  the 
duty  whicli  Russell  endeavoured  to  force  upon 
him.  He  and  l.july  Paluiei-ston  had  been  over 
to  Paris  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  jiaying  a 
visit  to  the  emperor.  It  was  jjerhaps  on 
this  occasion  that  Napoleon  III.  first  hinted 
at  his  notion  of  himself  taking  the  command 
in  the  Crimea.  I'almereton,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  says  in  his  characteristic  manner: 
"Yestenlay  Emily  and  I  dined  at  St.  Cloud. 
The  dinner  w;is  very  handsome  and  our  hosLs 
very  agreeable.  The  empress  was  full  of  life, 
animation,  and  talk,  and  the  more  one  looks 
at  her  the  prettier  one  thinks  her.  I  have 
found  the  emperor  and  Diouyn  de  Lhuys  in 
very  good  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  war, 
and  acting  towards  us  with  perfect  fairness, 
openness,  and  good  faith."   When  the  proposal 
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some  time  .ifterwaids  took  more  iloliiiite  form 
that  Palmerston  should  supersede  the  Duke  of 
Ncwc.istle  in  office,  lie  admitted  that  somehow 
or  other  the  public  had  a  notion  that  he  could 
manage  the  war  department  better  than  any- 
body else,  but  at  the  same  time,  j)rotested 
that  !is  for  himself,  he  did  not  expect  to  do  it 
half  so  well  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  At  all 
events  he  deprecated  any  change  at  the  time 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  recommendation,  as  it 
would  inevitably  weaken  the  position  of  the 
ministry ;  and  he  equally  deprecated  the 
threatened  resignation  of  the  noble  lord,  to 
whom  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  would  have  been 
i-eady  to  relinquish  the  premiership  if  there 
had  been  any  probability  of  his  being  able  to 
form  a  ministry  that  could  successfully  carry 
on  the  war,  or  could  count  on  the  support  of  a 
majority.  No  such  ministry  could  have  been 
formed  by  Lord  John,  and  he  withdrew  his 
resignation,  but  only  to  take  another  and  the 
veiy  first  opportunity  of  again  embarrassing 
his  colleagues  by  adopting  a  similar  course, 
and  leaving  them  in  the  lurch  during  a  crisis 
which  particularly  demanded  that  they  should 
•act  in  unison  and  without  any  symptom  of 
division  in  their  ranks. 

Our  relations  with  Austria  had  assumed  a 
better  position,  and  there  was  already  some 
expectation  on  the  part  of  those  who  desired 
peace  rather  than  war,  that  a  basis  for  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  Russia  might  after  all 
be  adopted.  A  treaty  between  England, 
France,  and  Austria  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  latter  power  obtained  assurances  of  pro- 
tection, and  at  the  same  time  gave  in  her  com- 
plete adhesion  to  the  cause  of  England  and 
France  against  Russia.  She  was  to  receive 
;issistance  in  case  of  hostilities  breaking  out 
between  her  and  Russia,  and  neither  of  the 
three  powers  was  to  entertain  any  overtures 
regarding  the  cessation  of  hostilities  without 
a  general  understanding  among  all  the  con- 
tracting parties.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  conditions  on  which  a  peace  might  be  con- 
cluded were  already  under  consideration ;  in- 
deed they  had  theoretically  never  ceased  to  be 
under  consideration,  notwithstanding  the  mis- 
interpretation on  which  Russia  had  insisted, 
and  the  consequent  commencement  of  hosti- 


lities. The  "four  points"  of  the  agreement 
which  were  to  be  the  basis  of  any  conference 
for  the  purjjose  of  obtaining  peace  had  still  to 
be  defined,  and  their  exact  meaning  agi'eed 
upon.  Pnissia — acting  the  part  of  the  man 
who,  preferring  to  be  friendly  with  both  sides, 
watches  the  fight  from  lound  the  corner,  that 
he  may  be  ready  to  take  an  apparently  virtu- 
ous part  in  the  final  adjustment,  and  a  share 
in  whatever  may  be  going — was  invited  to 
join  in  the  alliance  with  the  three  other  powei's, 
but  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  their  inten- 
tions, and  required  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
four  points. 

The  four  points  were: — 1.  Russian  pro- 
tectorate over  the  principalities  of  Wallaclua, 
Moldavia,  and  Servia  to  cease ;  the  privileges 
gi'anted  by  the  sultan  to  these  provinces 
to  be  placed  under  a  collective  guarantee 
of  the  powers.  2.  Navigation  of  the  Danube 
at  its  mouths  to  be  freed  from  all  obstacle,  and 
submitted  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  3.  The 
treaty  of  the  13th  of  July,  1841,  to  be  revised 
in  concert  by  all  the  high  contracting  pai-ties 
in  the  interest  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  so  as  to  put  an  en<l  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  4. 
Russia  to  give  up  her  claim  to  an  official  pro- 
tectorateoverthe  subjectsof  the  Sublime  Porte, 
to  whatever  rite  they  may  belong;  and  France, 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  to 
assist  mutually  in  obtaining  from  the  Ottoman 
government  the  confirmation  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  different 
Christian  communities,  and  to  turn  to  account, 
in  the  common  interests  of  their  co-religionists, 
the  generous  intentions  manifested  by  the 
sultan,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any  aggres- 
sion on  his  dignity  and  the  independence  of 
his  crown. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  in  December, 
1854, — that  by  a  short  session  before  Christmas 
measures  might  be  taken  for  prosecuting  the 
war  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  effect, — gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment to  charge  it  with  the  neglect  of  which  it 
had  been  previously  accused  not  only  in  par- 
liament but  by  the  newspapere,  and  especially 
by  the  Times,  whose  articles,  describing  the 
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t'oiiilitiuii  of  iiH'airs  in  llie  (.ViiiieA  uml  (U<- 
iiouuoiiij;  tlie  iiiinisti)'  for  iiiii>iueiie&s  iiml  iti- 
i'.'i|^i;uMl)',  liail  aruuseii  |iulilii.-  iiKli^imtioii.  In 
llio  l'|n>i'r  lliiusf  \mi\\  l»i'iliy,  iifler  ]Kt}'iiig 
ail  L-l<xjiii-iit  tribiit«  to  tlio  couragtf  niul  devo- 
tiou  of  tlio  ti'iH>|is  ill  the  (.Viiiiea,  cuiiili'iiiiii'J 
the  imiuucr  iu  wIiilIi  tlie  war  it^^clf  had  been 
eavrieil  on.  The  fatal  woixls,  "too  lute,"  \vei«, 
hei>:ud,a|iplioable  to  the  whole  couduct  of  tlio 
.u'ovenmieiit  iu  the  coui-se  of  the  war,  while  the 
iiiiiiibei'  of  ti\K)i«  sent  out  had  beea  quite  iu- 
suHicieut  to  oveitluow  tlie  power  of  Itussiii. 
The  Duke  of  Xewo.istle  conibnt«d  tliis  jisser- 
tion,  and  witliout  attempting  to  defend  every- 
tliiiig  that  had  been  done  from  the  ooninience- 
nient,  nnnouiieetl  that  the  ministry  were  prc- 
jKU-ed  to  prosecute  the  war  with  unflinching 
tiriuness. 

Iu  the  House  of  Commons  the  indictment 
of  the  government  was  ujiheld  at  considerable 
lengtli  by  Mr.  Liiyard. 

The  name  of  Austin  Henry  Layai-d  is  even 
moi-e  closely  associated  with  remarkable  dis- 
coveries of  the  remains  and  monuments  of 
ancient  Nineveh  and  Babylon  tliau  with  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  ("rimean  war, 
in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  or  with 
his  jxilitical  career  during  the  ycai-s  in  which 
he  several  times  held  office.  Both  his  name 
and  his  repuUitiou  are  now  inseparable  from 
those  discoveries,  previous  to  which,  as  he 
said,  all  that  remained  of  Nineveh  and  of 
Ribylon  miglit  h.ive  been  carried  in  a  little 
hand-box.  The  greater  part  of  his  youth  had 
been  spent  iu  Florence,  and  like  many  other 
young  men  of  ai-dent  temper  and  considerable 
culture  in  litei-ature and  ;ut,he  had  abandoned 
the  ide;i  with  which  he  first  came  to  London, 
and  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  East, 
where  he  not  only  learned  the  Turkish  and 
Anibic  languages,  but  adopted  the  dress  and 
mode  of  living  of  the  natives.  He  after- 
wards continueil  his  journey  to  Pei-sia  for 
the  purjwse  of  exploration  amidst  the  re- 
mains of  Susa,  and  there  he  discovered  the 
tomb  of  naniel.  In  1S44  he  commenced  his 
examination  of  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  a  task 
which  his  command  of  the  language  and  his 
appearand  enabled  him  to  prosecute  success- 


fully witliout  riiisiug  the  in8U])enib!e  op|H»i- 
tion  of  the  jieiiple  inhabiting  tlie  country. 
Tlie  I^iyaixl  t'oUection  now  in  the  British 
Museum  are,  jis  any  one  may  Bce,  of  such  size 
and  weight  that  it  wjis  only  with  considerable 
tlilliculty  they  could  be  oonveyod  to  their  des- 
tination. They  were,  in  fact,  lloated  don  n  the 
Tigris  on  raftii  supportetl  in  the  water  by 
inflated  skins.'  The  attainments  as  well  as 
the  epecial  knowledge  and  expi'iience  of  Mr. 
Layaixl  had  peculiarly  lilted  him  for  the  [xisi- 
tion  of  attjichc  to  the  British  eiiiba.ssy  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  1848  ho  occupied  that 
position,  when  he  had  an  oi>porliinity  of  again 
vLsitiug  the  site  of  the  city  vt  Nineveh.  In 
1851  he  had  for  a  short  time  acted  as  under- 
secretary for  foreign  attaii-s,  and  in  1852  had 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Aylesbury.  Mr.  Layard,  whose  know- 
ledge and  exjiericnce  on  oriental  questions  had 
given  him  some  weight  in  tlie  house  and  in 
the  country,  had  visited  the  allied  camps  in 
the  Crimea,  and  it  was  therefore  felt  that  his 
criticisms  of  the  government  were  worthy  of 
attention.  No  member  of  that  government 
rose  to  reply  to  them,  however,  though  Mr. 
Disraeli  keenly  said  that  they  were  bound  to 
answer  tlie  sjieecli  of  a  supiiorter  of  their  own 
and  a  man  of  genius,  who  would  be  remembered 
when  a  great  portion  of  the  existing  cabinet 
was  forgotten.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
he  did  not  neglect  such  an  ojiportunity  for 
launching  well-directed  sarcasms  at  the  heads 
of  the  government,  who  had,  he  declared, 
at  first  treated  the  war  not  as  a  great  but  as 
a  very  little  afl'air.  Iu  reviewing  the  subse- 
quent occurrences  he  referred  to  the  Baltic  fleet 
"  gi'eater  than  any  armaila  that  ever  figured 
in  the  history  of  our  times,"  which  had  gone 
out "  with  the  blessings  and  the  benison  of  our 
most  experienced  statesman,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  commanded  by  a  true  re- 
former." This  had  destroyed  the  h:df-finislied 
fortifications  of  Bomarsund.  Then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  attiick  on  Sebastopol,  he  said, 
"You  attack  with  a  foi-ce  of  20,000  or  30,000 
men  a  fortress  probably  as  strong  as  Gibralt;ir, 
and   better   provisioned.      And    under   what 
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circunist.'iiicrs  did  vcni  undertake  this  eiitcr- 
]):i.ie  ?  Tliu  secretary  of  war  tells  you  tliat  tlicir 
object  ii  to  strike  at  the  licait  of  Russia  in 
the  south,  and  therefore  they  attack  Sebasto- 
))ol.  .  .  .  But  why  attack  the  place  at  tlie 
wrong  time,  and  with  ineffective  means  ?  It 
jnay  be  a  question  that  there  should  be  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Crimea  ;  none  tliat  there  should 
not  be  a  winter  campaign.  But  yon  have 
chosen  a  winter  campaign,  a:id  what  have 
been  your  pieparatious  for  it  i  In  November 
you  gave  orders  to  build  huts.  You  liave  not 
yet  sent  out  that  winter  clothing  which  is 
adapted  to  the  climate.  .  .  .  You  have  com- 
menced a  winter  campaign  in  a  country  which 
most  of  all  should  be  avoided.  You  have  com- 
menced such  a  campaign — a  great  blunder, — 
without  providing  for  it — the  next  great  blun- 
der. The  huts  will  arrive  in  .January,  and  the 
furs  probably*  will  meet  the  sun  in  !May. 
These  are  your  ])reparations."  Mr.  Disraeli 
continued — '"I  believe  that  this  cabinet  of 
coalition  flattered  themselve-s,  and  were  credu- 
lous in  their  Hattery,that  the  tremendous  issues 
which  they  have  had  to  encounter,  and  which 
must  make  their  days  and  nights  anxious — 
which  have  been  part  of  their  lives — would 
not  have  occurred.  They  could  never  dream, 
for  instance,  that  it  would  be  the  termination 
of  the  career  of  a  noble  lord  to  carry  on  war 
with  Eussin,  of  which  that  noble  lord  liafl 
been  the  cherished  and  spoiled  child.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  two  of  you  are 
never  of  the  same  opinion.  You  were  candid 
enough  to  declare  this,  and  it  is  probable  that 
no  three  of  you  ever  supposed  the  result  would 
be  what  it  has  been  found  to  be."  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  against  an  Austrian 
alliance,  against  the  four  ixjiiit.s,  and  against 
secret  art  icles.  "  England  and  France  together 
should,"  he  said,  "solve  this  great  question, 
and  establish  and  secure  a  ti'anquillization  (^f 
Europe." 

Lord  John  Eu.ssell  replied  in  a  speech  which 
was  wanting  neither  in  force  nor  in  dignity. 
The  object  of  the  last  speaker,  he  said,  was  to 
destroy  confidence  in  ministers,  and  to  weaken 
our  alliance  with  France.  He  then  proceeded 
to  justify  the  course  taken  Ly  the  government, 
and  the  treaty  with  Austria. 


The  bringing  up  of  the  rejiort  on  the  ad- 
dress gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  opjiortunity  of 
exjtlaining  the  details  relating  to  our  forces 
in  the  Crimea,  and  he  also  pointed  out  some 
of  the  unfounded  charges  brought  against  llie 
government.  It  soon  became  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  attacks  made  upon  the  ministry 
were  echoed  by  the  expression  of  ojnnion  out- 
side. Wlieu  the  foreign  enlistment  bill  was 
introduced  immediately  afterwards  it  w;us  vio- 
lently o]i|)osed  in  both  liouses.  Mr.  Disraeli  ex- 
])ressed  great  dislike  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  foreigners  whose  services  might  probably 
be  obtained,  were  hardly  likely  to  be  valu- 
able as  soldiers,  and  because  Englishmen  had 
a  strong  antipathy  to  mere  mercenaries.  They 
could  fight  side  by  side  with  f  oreiguei-s  of  every 
race  if  they  fought  as  allies;  but  they  did  not 
like  the  coiulottieri  of  modern  Europe.  He 
also  objected  to  the  scheme  because  it  would 
convey  the  impression  abroad  that  the  re- 
sources of  England  for  recruiting  were  ex- 
hausted. The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  raise 
a  force  of  15,000  foreigners  who  were  to  be 
drilled  in  this  country.  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
the  House  of  Lords  censured  the  proposal  in 
severe  terms;  but  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  utterly 
denied  the  insinuation  that  foreign  recruits 
were  to  be  used  as  substitutes  for  militia,  or 
to  be  employed  here  at  all.  Some  amend- 
ments were  made;  the  number  was  reduced 
to  10,000,  and  the  bill  passed  ;  but  its  results 
were  costly  and  comjjaratively  worthless,  es- 
jiecially  as  they  aroused  a  certain  amount  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion  in  other  countries.  On 
the  whole  the  short  session  which  terminated 
on  the  23d  of  December  liad  shown  pretty 
])lainly  what  was  the  temper  of  the  country, 
and  though,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  government  could  not 
actually  su])ersede  it,  parliament  had  only 
just  reassembled  on  the  23d  of  January  after 
the  Christmas  recess  when  the  sound  of  defeat 
began  to  be  heard. 

It  was  expected  that  an  attack  would  again 
be  made  on  the  ministry,  and  probably  a  good 
many  ])eople  outside  the  house  knew  the  form 
that  tlie  attack  would  take,  if  not  who  wouhl 
initiate  it.  They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Im- 
mediately on  the  reassembling  of  parliament 
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Mr.  Ivofliiick  ,!^ve  notice  timt  he  intfiuletl  to 
iiKive  "  for  tlie  n|i|>oiutiiieiit  of  a  selt-ot  com- 
iiiittoe  to   iiu|uiiv   into  tlie  ixmditiou  of  uiir 
.iniiy  bffoi-e  Sflm:sto|iol,  iiiul  into  tlu'  oumhiot 
of  tluise  ili'|>»rtiiiciits  of  llie  ■,'overimieiit  wliose 
ilufy  it  has  K-eii  to  itiiiiister  to  the  wiiiits  of 
tint  iiiiiiv."    It  i-ouKl  not  Ik-  s;iiil  that  tlii'  blow 
was  lUU'XiH'ottil;  but  tin-  qui'stion  w;is,  woiiKI 
tlie  ministry  be  able  to  avrrt  it  I     Tt  was  just 
|it>8sibK-  that  at  suoli  a  jiim-tine,  when  it  wiis 
of  extivuii'  iniiMJi-tanci'  to  continne  without  a 
break  the  goverumeiit  of  tlie  country,  the  votes 
of  the  opiKxsition  lui-iht  not  carry  the  motion; 
but  there  was  no  opportunity  of  tryinjr.     At 
the  critical  moment   Lonl   John  Uussell  re- 
signeil  his  ollice  as  ]>resiilent  cl  the  council, 
and  iu  the  letter  which   he  wrote  to  Ixuxl 
Aberdeen  virtually  abandoned  his  colleagues 
to  their  advei'saries.    "Mr.  Koebuck  has  given 
notice  of  a  motion  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  war,"  he  said.    '•  I  do  not  see  how  this 
motion  is  to  be  resisted  ;  but  as  it  involves  a 
censui-e  u|>ou  the  war  department  with  which 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  connected,  my  only 
c-ourse  is  to  tender  my  resignation.    I  therefore 
have  to  request  you  will  lay  my  humble  re- 
signation of  the  office  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  hold  before  the  queen,  with  the  expression 
of  my  gratitude  for  her  majesty's  kindness  for 
many  yeai-s."    There  could  be  but  one  opinion 
on  the  part  of  Lonl  Aberdeen,  namely,  that 
the  object  of  Lord  John  was  to  overthrow  the 
ministry  on  the   forlorn  chance  of  a  Whig 
government  being  billed  to  power.    The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  still  believing  that  he  was  the 
))erson  against  whom  much  of  the  ill  feeling 
and  discontent  had  been  raised,  again  offered 
to  resign  and  to  take  the  blame  rather  than 
(hat  the  cabinet  should  be  broken  up;  but  to 
this  neither  Abeixleen  nor  his  colleagues  would 
consent.      Ixiiil    Palmei-ston   was    stanch    as 
usual,  and  when  he  heard  from  Lonl  John 
that  he  had  resigned,  wrote — "  I  feel  bound 
in  candour  to  say  that   I  think   your  deci- 
sion ill-timed.     Everybody  foresaw  that  on 
the   meeting  of   parliament  after  C'hristraxs 
some  such  motion  as  that  given  notice  of  by 
Roebuck  was  likely  to  be  made ;  and  if  you 
had  determined  not  to  face  such  a  motion  your 
announcement  of  such  a  decision  a  fortnight 


ago  would  have  rendered  it  more  eiisy  fur  your 
colleagues  to  have  lakt-n  whatever  couiiie  such 
an  announcement  might  have  led  to.  .  .  .  Ak 
it  is  you  will  have  the  appearance  of  having 
remained  in  office,  aiding  in  carrying  on  a 
system  of  which  you  disapjuoved,  until  driven 
out  by  Itoebuck's  announced  notice,  and  the 
government  will  have  the  ap|iear:>nce  of  self- 
condemnation  by  (lying  fix>m  a  discussion 
which  they  dare  not  face ;  while,  as  regards 
the  country,  the  action  of  the  executive  will  bi- 
pandyseil  for  a  time,  in  a  critical  moment  of  a 
gi-eat  war,  with  an  impending  negotiation, anil 
we  shall  exhibit  to  the  world  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  disorg;iniz;ition  among  our  jHili- 
ticd  men  at  home,  similar  to  that  which  has 
prevailed  among  our  military  men  abroad." 

Though  there  w;us  so  much  dis.-i;itisfaction  in 
the  counti-y  because  of  the  blundei-s  and  mis- 
management in  the  transport  service,  there 
was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  ])rosecution  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Bright  had  already  offended 
the  people  of  Manchester  by  Lis  refusal  to 
support  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  it  v,-as  under- 
stood that  at  the  next  election  he  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  retaining  his  ]iosition.  Mr. 
Cobden  was  in  a  similar  situation.  He  had 
addressed  his  constituents  at  Leeds  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  war  at  a  meeting  which  was  to 
have  been  held  at  tlie  ilusic  Hall;  but  the 
number  of  those  who  attended  was  so  great 
that  it  was  adjourned  to  the  yard  of  the 
Coloured  Cloth  Hall.  Between  5(K)0and  GOOO 
persons  were  present.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Carbutt,  a  Liberal  of  the 
West  Hiding,  who  had  been  the  chairman  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  last  election  committee,  and  he 
prefaced  the  proceedings  by  stating  that  he 
did  not  agree  with  their  representative  on  the 
subject  of  the  war.  ^Mr.  Cobden  was  received 
with  only  jiartial  applause.  AVith  his  usual 
fearless  candour  he  sjiid  he  had  come  there  to 
explain  his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  war, 
because  he  umlerstood  that  a  majority  of  his 
constituents  were  opposed  to  the  views  whidi 
he  advocated.  He  quite  agreed  with  those 
who  said  that  if  England  was  to  have  a  war 
it  could  not  be  a  little  one.  She  must  carry 
it  on  with  vigour.  That,  however,  required 
I  money ;  and  then  came  the  most  important 
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question  of  nil,  How  were  tlie  supplies  to  lie 
raised?  If  they  were  determiued  to  carry  on 
tlie  war  with  vigour  they  must  make  up  their 
luiuds  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  must  either  be 
done  by  a  loan  or  by  additional  taxation.  He 
was  opposed  to  loans,  because  the  money  could 
be  raised  too  easily  that  way.  He  held  that 
the  greater  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  monej' 
to  carry  on  a  war,  tlie  better  for  the  country, 
as  it  would  make  government  all  the  more 
careful  not  to  quariel  with  other  nations.  As 
regarded  the  peace  question,  he  was  not  in 
favour  of  peace  at  any  price.  He  had  been 
urged  by  the  membei-s  of  the  Peace  Society  to 
disavow  that  doctrine,  because,  unless  he  did 
so,  he  should  lose  all  influence  with  jiractical 
minds  in  the  advocacy  of  peace  principles. 
He  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the 
■war,  and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  con- 
ducted, both  of  which  he  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Cobdeu,  '•  that  the  ex- 
pedition to  Sebastopol  was  a  mistake.  It  ha-s, 
indeed,  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  mistake  so 
far  that  it  was  a  leap  in  the  dark.  I  think 
the  practical  question  for  Englishmen  is  how 
you  are  best  to  get  out  of  that  mistake.  If 
you  are  going  to  fight  it  out  there,  then  I  say 
the  course  hitherto  pui-sued  by  our  govern- 
ment is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  object  j-ou 
have  in  view.  You  must  raise  enormous 
armies.  You  must  find  an  immense  amount 
of  treasui'e;  and  you  must  carry  on  the  war 
in  the  Crimea  on  a  very  different  scale  from 
what  you  have  done  hitherto.  But  I  think 
there  is  another  way  by  which  your  brave 
men  may  be  removed  from  that  position  in 
which,  by  a  mistake,  they  have  been  placed ; 
and  I  think  that,  without  consulting  our  own 
position,  and  without  looking  too  mxich  to 
exaggerated  hopes  and  expectations,  we  ai'e 
bound  in  all  fairness  to  consider  the  position 
of  those  brave  men,  and  we  are  bound  not,  if 
we  can  help  it,  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  restoring  peace  to  those  countries,  and 
restoring  those  men  to  their  homes.  I  would 
further  have  these  brave  men,  when  brought 
home  from  Sebastopol,  to  be  received  with  all 
honour  as  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  ob- 
ject, because  you  may  depend  on  it  they  have 


sulTcred  ten  times  ;»s  much  in  their  abortive 
effort  to  take  that  place  as  they  would  liave 
done  had  they  succeedeil  in  taking  it  by  a 
coitj)  dc  main.  Now,  is  there  no  reason  to 
sujjpose  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  effecting 
a  safe  and  honouralile  peace?  Is  there  not 
ground  for  supposing  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  governments  of  Europe  have 
approximated,  by  their  negotiations  to  such  .a 
state  of  things,  as  may  render  it  possible  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  an  honourable  peace  I 
And  now  I  would  address  a  word  to  mj' 
friends  behind  me.  They  propose,  I  believe, 
to  submit  to  this  meeting  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  I 
have  told  you  frankh'  that  if  the  war  is  to  be 
can-ied  on  it  must  be  carried  on  in  a  very 
difl'erent  spirit  and  on  a  vei-y  different  scale 
from  what  it  has  hitherto  been.  But  I  would 
put  it  to  my  friends  around  me,  and  I  put  it 
to  this  meeting,  as  representing  so  important 
a  community,  whether  j'ou  may  not  be  throw- 
ing an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  peace — whethei' 
you  may  not  be  frustrating  the  objects  which 
the  government  may  now  have  in  view  in 
order  to  effect  a  peace — by  passing  in  the 
midst  of  this  important  constituency  such  a 
resolution  as  I  understand  has  been  prepared  '. 
My  own  impression,  drawn  from  those  publii- 
sources  of  infoi-mation  which  are  open  to  us  all. 
Ls  that  attempts  are  now  being  made — which 
are  not  unlikely  to  prove  successful,  if  the;.- 
are  not  thwarted  by  the  public  opinion  of  this 
country — to  arrive  at  an  honourable  peace,  and 
I  ask  you  to  consider  well  before  you  say  or  do 
one  single  thing  that  can  by  possibility  impede 
the  progress  of  these  jiacific  negotiations.  As 
for  destroying  Sebastopol,  of  what  use  would 
that  be?  In  less  than  ten  years  Eu.ssia  would 
come  to  Earing  Brothel's  in  London  for  a  loan, 
and  would  build  uji  Sebastopol  with  more 
skill  and  in  gi-eater  perfection."  He  ridiculed 
the  feare  of  those  who  spoke  of  danger  to 
England  from  Russian  aggression.  As  for 
the  increase  of  territory,  about  which  so  much 
was  said,  England  was  far  more  to  blame  than 
Russia.  He  concluded  by  m-ging  them  not 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  jjassing  of  any 
resolutions  which  might  hinder  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace. 
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Hilt  this  ailvioe  fell  ii|k<ii  e:ii-s  not  williiij;  tt> 
liiitt^ii  tu  it  witliuut  suspioiou  of  its  wisiluiii,  ur 
ut  nil  eveuts  of  its  jKitriutisni.  The  itjjut)- 
sfiitatives  iif  wh;it  was  thi'ii  cJlcil  the  "  ua- 
tioiial  iHiliov"  hail  a  resohitiou  reaJy  whicli 
ili'claroil,  that,  iu  tlio  opinion  of  tlie  lueetiug, 
tlie  war  iu  wliich  Kiiji^uul  luid  Fnince  aro 
now  enjpijfi'd  witli  Itussia  is  a  great  oonti-st 
foivi'il  ui>ou  tlieni  by  the  outnigeoim  aggres- 
sion of  the  latter  jwwer  vipou  the  Turkish 
Kuipiix",  iuid  a  spirit  of  aggramlizeiuent  on 
the  jKirt  of  the  oz;ii-,  which  threateueJ  the 
inilejienilence  of  other  nations,  ami  that  tiie 
war  ought  to  be  j)i-osecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigom-  until  safe  and  honoumble  terms  of 
|>eaco  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Edwai-d  B.iiues  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  was  sui-e,  as  reg:li-ded  the  interests  of 
jieace,  that  it  would  have  no  unfavouraljle 
effect  uix)u  the  government.  But  there  was 
jiuother  jiarty  to  be  consulted  before  they 
i-ouKl  have  jicice,  and  that  was  the  Em)>eror 
of  Kussia.  It  w.is  not  by  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  peace,  but  by  a  strong  army  being 
sent  to  the  Crimea,  that  they  could  work 
uixiu  the  mind  of  the  cz;ir.  The  true  plan 
w;is  to  be  slow  in  going  to  war;  but,  once 
engaged  in  a  just  war,  to  prosecute  it  with 
such  vigour  to  an  issue  that  their  enemy 
would  not  be  likely  to  renew  it  again.  He 
regaixled  this  as  a  great  and  important  crLsis, 
when  a  league  was  being  formed  which  might 
affect  tlie  destinies  of  Europe  for  ages  to 
come.  For  the  last  centuiy  and  a  half  the 
.■ittitude  in  which  Russia  had  presented  her- 
elf  to  Eurojje  was  that  of  an  ambitious,  en- 
croaching, and  selfish  power,  while  she  was  at 
the  s;ime  time  the  most  despotic,  intolerant, 
and  barbarous  of  £uro|)eau  nations.  Nothing 
w.Ts  therefore,  more  to  be  deprecated,  than  that 
Uussia  should  .ic(iuire  a  predominant  influence 
among  the  continental  powei-s. 

The  following  amendment  w;is  proposed 
by  the  pe;ice  piirty  amidst  much  disapproba- 
tion : — 

"That  this  meeting,  without  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  origin  or  conduct  of  the  war, 
earnestly  desires  that  the  present  negotiations 
for  peace  may  be  carried  to  a  successfid  issue, 
and  the  further  evils  of  a  protracted  contest 


sjmred  to  this  country,  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
world." 

Mr.  I».  M.  Milnes,  M.R,  sujiporled  the  reso- 
lution. He  liojH-tl  that  no  sham  |>eace  would 
be  made,  but  one  of  periniuient  diameter,  so 
that  tJio  expensi>  of  keeping  u|>  a  large  stand- 
ing army  for  fear  of  war  bieaking  out  miglit 
be  avoided,  and  such  a  peace  would  be  best 
procui-ed  by  showing  a  firm  eonlidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  war  iu  which  this  counti-y  had 
cngagcil.  The  amendment  \v:is  urged  by 
Majdr-genenil  Thoniitson,  who  condemned 
the  way  iu  which  the  government  had  com- 
menced and  carried  on  the  w;u-;  but  ou  the 
question  being  put  to  tlie  meeting  the  ori- 
ginal lesolution  Wits  carried,  only  a  very  few 
hands  being  held  up  against  it. 

The  war  fever  had  not  yet  abated;  but  the 
government  which  had  reluct;intly  declared 
the  war  was  itself  to  fall  a  victim  to  it.  Tliere 
were  many  who  asserted  that  the  ministry 
had  brouglit  defeat  on  themselveSj  and  who, 
though  they  entirely  dis;>i)]iroved  of  the  action 
of  Lord  John  Kussell,  had  agreed  with  him 
when,  in  recommending  the  substitution  of 
Lord  Palmei'ston  for  the  Duke  of  Newc;istle, 
he  sixid  that  the  head  of  the  government  must 
be  tlie  moving  si»irit  of  the  machine,  or  the 
minister  of  war  lie  strong  enough  by  himself 
to  control  every  dep;irtment  connected  with 
the  military  operations— neither  of  which  con- 
ditions were  to  be  found  under  the  existing 
arrangement. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Roebuck's  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
the  di.^cussion  grew  high,  and  it  w.is  evident 
that  the  fate  of  the  ministry  would  be  decided 
on  that  question.  To  propose  such  an  inquiry 
while  the  war  was  at  a  critic.-il  point  w.is  so 
extreme  a  test  that  it  could  be  regarded  only 
as  another  method  of  comjielling  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  or  the  revei-se.  and  niiuLs- 
tei-s  felt  that  they  could  not  honourably  meet 
such  a  motion  by  oH'ering  to  reconstruct  the 
labinet.  though  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
still  anxious  to  retire,  and  so  relieve  the  gov- 
ernment by  m.iking  room  for  Lord  Pidnierston. 
The  whole  c.-ibinet  would  have  resigned,  but 
at  that  juncture  a  dissolution  of  i^rliameut 
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would  have  been  a  serious  thing,  and  the 
queen's  request  tliat  ministers  woiiki  retain 
office  decided  them  to  await  tlie  result  of  the 
motion  for  a  select  committee. 

Palnierston  with  his  wonted  courage  declared 
that  lie  fully  concurred  iu  the  decision  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
fell  not  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  alone,  but 
nil  the  whole  cabinet.  He  did  not  deny  that 
there  li.ad  been  something  calamitous  iu  the 
condition  of  our  army,  but  he  traced  it  to  the 
inexperience  arising  from  a  long  peace.  If 
the  house  thought  the  government  not  deserv- 
ing of  confidence,  the  direct  and  manly  coui-se 
■would  have  been  to  affirm  that  proposition. 
Tlie  course  to  be  pursued  would  be  dangeroais 
anil  inconvenient  in  its  results  abroad.  He 
hoped  that  when  the  house  had  determined 
what  set  of  men  should  be  intrusted  with 
jmblic  affiiirs,  they  would  give  their  support 
to  that  government,  and  not  show  to  Europe 
that  a  nation  could  only  meet  a  gi-eat  ciisis 
when  it  was  deprived  of  representative  insti- 
tutions, 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  declai-ed  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Crimea 
had  been  gi'ossly  exaggerated  and  that  great 
improvements  had  taken  place;  but  a  speech 
from  Mr.  Stafl'ord,  who  supported  the  motion 
for  inquiry,  produced  some  sensation,  as  he 
said  his  only  claim  to  attention  was  that  lie 
would  tell  the  house  what  he  himself  had  seen. 
One  radical  defect  of  the  hospitals  both  at 
Scutari  and  at  Abj'dos  was  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  sites.  That  objection  applied  to  all  the 
<listrict  between  the  two  se;is,  and  therefore 
he  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  government 
were  about  to  open  a  new  hospital  at  Smyrna, 
Other  defects  iu  the  hospital  at  Scutai'i  were 
pointed  out  by  him.  But  mattei-s  were  much 
worse  at  the  Balaklava  hospital,  where  the 
bed-clothes  had  never  been  washed,  and  where 
men  sick  of  one  disease,  had  caught  another 
disease  by  being  put  into  the  place  where  a  m.an 
had  just  died  befoi-e  of  fever.  In  one  room  he 
found  fourteen,  in  another  nine,  men  lying  on 
the  floor,  wliile  iu  the  passage  between  them 
were  excellent  bedsteads  which  might  have 
been  put  up  on  an  average  of  three  minutes 
each.     The  hououiable  member  went  at  great 


length  and  minuteness  into  sjjecific  cases  of 
neglect  and  consequent  misery  endured  by 
the  soldiers,  the  general  effect  of  which  may  Le 
summed  up  in  the  words  addressed  by  a  French 
officer  to  himself:  "You  seem,  sir,"  said  he,  "to 
carry  on  war  according  to  the  system  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and,"  he  added,  "  our  regret  for 
your  backwardness  is  increased  because  we  see 
the  noble  lives  you  are  losing."  Fiom  the  gen- 
eral censure  he  excepted  Miss  Nightingale  and 
her  nurees,  he  also  spoke  of  the  attachment 
of  the  soldiers  to  their  officei-s,  and  especially 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

We  have  already  seen  that  subsequently 
considerable  improvements  took  place  at  Scu- 
tari, and  Miss  Nightingale  and  some  of  her 
nurses  afterwards  visited  the  hospital  at  Bahi- 
klava  much  to  its  advantage. 

The  debate  w;is  continued  with  consider.able 
spirit,  one  of  the  most  damaging  speeches  to 
the  government  being  that  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lyttou,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
parliamentary  career.  It  was  during  his  re- 
m.arks  on  this  occasion  that,  in  a  pas.s;ige 
which  has  become  famous,  he  said :  '"  Looking 
through  our  modern  historj",  I  find  that  most 
of  our  powerful,  even  popular  administra- 
tions, have  been  co.alitions.  Both  the  admin- 
istrations of  ^Ir.  Pitt  were  coalitions,  and 
the.  last  was  very  remarkable,  for  he  fii-st 
turne(i.,out  the  Addington  government,  and 
then  coalesced  with  six  of  its  members.  Nay, 
he  was  not  contented  till  he  had  netted  the 
expelled  prime  minister  himself  and  made 
him  lord  president  of  the  council.  But  then 
there  is  one  indisputable  element  of  a  coalition, 
and  th.at  is,  that  its  members  should  coalesce.'' 
He  argued  that  the  justification  of  the  motion 
was  to  be  found  in  the  extremity  of  the  case. 
Tlie  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  had 
left  his  colleagxies  rather  than  resist  it,  not- 
withstanding the  pain  which  such  an  abandon- 
ment must  have  given  to  so  gallant  a  mind ; 
and  he  gave  the  noble  lord  the  more  credit  for 
his  pain  because  of  the  more  than  Spartan 
fortitude  with  which  he  had  concealed  the 
fact.  The  expedition  to  the  Crimea  had  been 
undertaken  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  country 
they  were  to  invade,  the  forces  they  were  to 
encounter,  and  the  supplies  which  they  might 
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t'X|iect ;  aii>l  it  WHS  this  i^iioi'aiKv,  itutl  uut  tlie 
|>ett_v  foliat<?ral  causes  whirh  tlie  sei-ivtarv  of 
war  had  citeil,  to  wliioli  the  >lisasti'i>i  weix<  ti> 
Ih- attrihiitoil.  It  u as  stated  tliiit  tlie  petiple 
were  eqtially  ignorant.  That  might  be,  hut 
the  igiRinuii-e  which  was  exciisjiUe  in  a  jH'ople 
w.u*  a  criuic  in  a  niinistrv.  liiit  the  jjenjile  did 
not  deserve  this  ceusuiv.  Tlie  jieople  liioked 
to  triuiu]ihs  un  the  sea  rathei'  thau  ou  tlie 
land;  but  when  nearly  tlie  whole  Black  Sea 
lay  defenivless  befoix'  them,  the  fleet  iMn- 
tented  themselves  with  an  ineticctual  bom- 
Umlment  of  iMessci,  for  which — in  conse- 
i|neuce,  he  was  sure,  of  jirivate  instruction — 
the  admiral  afterwards  made  an  ajKiIogy.  It 
was  said  that  the  destruction  of  Odessa  would 
have  been  an  act  of  inhumanity.  Why,  Odess;i 
was  the  feeder  of  SelxistO])ol,  and  to  spare  it 
was  the  grossest  inhumanity  to  our  soldiers. 
The  whole  cami)aign  w.n-s  mismanaged.  Of  the 
whole  year  the  government  had  chosen  the 
two  unlie:dthipst  months  to  encanij)  the  .army 
at  Varua.  and  they  had  chosen  tlie  winter  .is 
the  time  to  attack  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East. 
He  did  not  blame  the  government  because  the 
anny  had  been  exposed  to  wind,  and  rain, 
jind  mud ;  but  he  did  blame  them  for  not 
taking  those  precautions  .ig;iiiist  the  Crimean 
winter  which  any  traveller  could  Ii.ive  told 
them  were  necessary.  He  traced  many  of  the 
evils  to  the  fact  of  a  co;Uition  government,  in 
which  everybody's  principles  agreed  with  no- 
body's opinions.  It  was  s;iid  that  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Tiverton  w.is  likely  to  be 
advanced  in  position  as  the  result  of  these  dis- 
jiiites.  He  reganleti  that  noble  lord  with 
feelings  of  the  greatest  admir.ition,  and  he 
believed  his  greatest  danger  would  arise  from 
ilie  armed  neutnility  of  his  unsuccessful  advo- 
cate and  friend  the  noble  member  for  Loudon. 

There  is  something  in  this  s])eech  which 
may  well  remind  us  of  Disraeli,  for  it  has  the 
touch  of  one  who  may  be  called  a  professional 
satirist.  In  the  speeches  of  .Sir  Edwaixl  Bul- 
wer  Lytttin  his  literary  faculty  w.is  obvious, 
and  the  same  but  in  a  less  prominent  degree 
m.iy  often  be  said  of  Disnieli. 

Mr.  Ghidstone  stood  up  not  only  to  defend 
the  government  but  to  protest  agaijist  the 
proposal  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  or,  if  such 
Vol.  III. 


a  i-oniniittee  were  projxiseil  to  ileclare  that  the 
ministry  was  bound  to  abide  by  its  own  acts, 
and  not  to  seek  an  uncertain  tenure  of  ullice 
by  a  compromise,  or  an  ell'ort  at  ivorgaiiiuitioii 
which  might  |>acify  advei-se  opinion.  He 
IKiinted  out  that  Lord  John  l^ussell  had  not 
ui-ged  his  remonstrances  from  November  up 
to  the  time  of  his  resignation,  and  in  Novem- 
ber there  were  no  complaints  agiiinst  the  war 
i  ottice.  In  October  ljon\  John  had  actually 
written  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  .stating  his 
belief  that  he  had  done  in  his  othce  all  that 
mail  could  do.  ^lore  than  that,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  being  doubtful  of  the  intentions  of 
the  president  of  the  council  asked  him  on  the 
ICth  of  December  whether  he  still  ailhered  to 
his  intention  of  pressing  changes  in  the  war 
de|)artinent ;  and  the  noble  lord  stated  in  reply, 
that,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend  of  his  own, 
he  had  abandoned  the  views  he  pressed  in 
November.  Therefore,  up  to  the  night  when 
the  noble  loixl  sent  iu  his  resignation,  his 
colleagues  did  not  know  that  he  was  dissjit- 
isfied,  or  that  be  meant  to  press  his  former 
views  as  to  the  reorganization  of  the  war  de- 
partment; and  it  might  be  thought  that,  after 
losing  the  services  of  the  noble  loi-d,tlie  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  have  met  the  house,  or  at 
least  not  to  have  met  them  without  some  re- 
organization. But  he  felt  it  was  not  for  them 
either  to  attempt  to  make  terras  with  the  house 
by  a  reorganization  or  to  shrink  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  house  upon  their  p-tst  acts.  If 
they  had  shrunk,  what  sort  of  epita|)h  would 
have  been  placed  over  their  rem.ains  t  He  him- 
self would  h.ave  thus  written  it : — Here  lie  the 
dishonoured  ashes  of  a  ministry  which  fouiul 
England  at  peace  .ind  left  it  at  war — which 
was  content  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  office, 
and  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  power,  so  long  as 
no  man  had  the  courage  to  question  their  ex- 
istence. They  saw  the  storm  gathering  over 
the  country;  they  heard  the  agonizing  accounts 
which  were  almost  daily  received  of  the  state 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  East.  These 
things  did  not  move  them.  But  so  soon  as 
the  honourable  member  for  Sheffield  raisetl 
his  hand  to  point  the  thunderbolt  they  became 
conscience-stricken  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  and, 
hoping  to  escape  punishment,  they  ran  away 
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from  duty.  "With  reg.aril  to  the  motion  now 
before  the  house  he  would  be  himself  the  first 
to  vote  for  it  if  it  covild  be  proved  that  it  would 
benefit  the  ai-my.  He  believed  it  would  ag- 
gravate, rather  than  alleviate,  the  evils  com- 
plained of. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  pointed  out  that  the  last 
accounts  represented  matters  in  the  Crimea  as 
improving.  The  whole  army  was  improving; 
warm  clothing  was  being  served  out;  huts 
were  being  erected;  the  railway  was  approach- 
ing completion,  and  Englishmen  would  be  re- 
lieved by  a  large  accession  of  Frenchmen  doing 
service  in  the  trenches.  The  honourable 
baronet  (Sir  E.  Ly tton)  condemned  the  govern- 
ment for  not  destroying  Odessa.  Whj-,  Odessa 
was  an  open  town,  with  100,000  inhabitants, 
and  with  an  army  of  300,000  men  within  easy 
reach.  "Would  that  have  proved  comfort.ible 
winter  quarters  for  the  British  army  ?  He 
admitted  that  the  administi-ation  of  the  war 
departments  at  home  was  defective;  but  he 
did  not  admit  that  they  were  not  much  im- 
proved, or  that  they  remained  so  defective  as 
to  call  for  censure.  He  then  dwelt  upon  im- 
provements in  the  military  preparations,  and 
in  the  arms  and  artillery,  and  defended  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  against  any  suspicion  tliat 
he  had  not  pei-formed  the  duties  intrusted  to 
him.  The  complaints  as  to  the  state  of  the 
hospitals  and  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol 
had  onlj'  become  clamorous  since  the  middle 
of  December.  "What  would  the  house  have 
had  his  noble  friend  do  ?  "Was  he  to  recall 
Lord  Raglan  ?  "Why,  the  house  had  just  voted 
their  unanimous  thanks  to  that  gallant  com- 
mander !  "Was  he  then  to  recall  the  subordi- 
nates of  Lord  Raglan  ?  Before  doing  that, 
his  noble  friend  had  called  for  a  report 
from  Lord  Raglan  as  to  his  subordinates, 
and  they  had  received  a  statement  from  Lord 
Raglan,  giving  hope  that  these  abuses  would 
be  remedied.  It  was  for  the  house  to  say 
whether  they  would  censure  the  government 
for  trusting  to  the  representations  of  Lord 
Raglan.  It  was  admitted  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  was  improper  and 
impracticable,  and  w.as  avowedly  supported 
by  many  members  as  a  means  of  turning  out 
the  ministry.    If  this  motion  were  to  be  carried 


he  should  ever  rejoice  that  his  last  words  as  a 
member  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  government  were 
an  indignant  protest  against  a  measure  useless 
to  the  army,  unconstitutional  in  its  nature,  and 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  honour  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  Commons  of  England. 

Of  course  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  silent.  He 
gave  a  few  effective  liits  all  round.  He  said 
his  first  impression  on  seeing  the  honourable 
member  for  Sheffield  sit  down  after  simply 
reading  his  motion  was,  that  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  as  a  consummate  rheto- 
rician, had  done  so  as  the  most  efiective  way  of 
supporting  his  motion.  He  might  well,  indeed, 
dispense  with  a  speech  in  support  of  his  mo- 
tion, for  that  had  been  made  for  him  by  the 
noble  lord  who  but  a  few  hom-s  before  was 
the  first  minister  of  the  crown  in  that  house. 
It  was  said  that  this  motion  implied  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence.  He  would  ask,  in  what 
government  did  it  imply  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence?  "Was  it  in  the  government  as  it 
existed  forty-eight  hours  ago,  or  was  it  in  the 
government  as  it  now  existed  ?  "Why,  they 
had  themselves  admitted  that  they  requited 
reconstruction.  Or  was  it  want  of  confidence 
in  the  government  as  it  was  to  be  ?  The  House 
of  Commons  had  often  before  voted  confidence 
in  a  government  whose  principles  they  did  not 
know,  but  now  they  were  called  upon  to  vote 
confidence  in  an  administration  with  whose 
very  jjersons  they  were  unacquainted.  He 
denied  that  this  motion  was  directed  exclu- 
sively against  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  His 
own  coUe.igues  had  described  him  as  deficient 
alike  in  energy  and  experience ;  but  the  duke 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  a  policy 
for  which  the  whole  cabinet  was  responsible. 
Neither  would  he  consent  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  a  system  which,  whatever  might  be  its 
faults,  when  in  the  hands  of  able  men  had 
accomplished  great  ends.  It  was  the  cabinet 
as  a  whole  that  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  evils  that  existed.  Recurring  to  the  ex- 
planatory speech  of  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  Loudon,  he  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  page 
from  the  Life  of  Bubb  Boddington,  in  the  un- 
conscious admission  it  contained  of  what,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  would  have  been  de- 
scribed as  profligate  intrigue.      Such  an  all 
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uuooiisi-ioiis  uJiuissioii  I'f  |)i\iflij;:Ho  iiitiiv,'iif 
wivs  iiul  (o  ho  uiHli'ht-il  ill  tli:tt  i'fi\>i\l  wliicli 
oomiuviuoKiteU  the  doings  uf  auotlier  Dukd  of 
Newo;istlf,  who  was  a  uiiiiister  of  Eughiiul 
wlieu  the  House  of  Couiiiioiis  wjis  led  by  Sir 
Tlioiujis  Itoliinson,  uuJ  when  tlie  opiKisitioii 
was  actii;illy  oarrieJ  ou  liy  thi-  jKiymiistt-r  of 
the  foixvs  iuul  tlio  secietmy  of  war.  Tlii-sc 
ilissciisiiiiis  Would  prove  uiost  injurious  to  the 
chaniotor  of  Kii^laud.  Two  years  ago  Eug- 
hiiid  was  tjie  leading  jiower  iu  Euixipe;  would 
any  luau  s;iy  that  she  now  iKx-upieil  that  jxisi- 
tiou  I.  Under  these  oii-eumst;ujce3  he  felt  that, 
being  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  ou  tliis  ques- 
tion, he  could  not  refuse  to  give  it  against  a 
dej>lorable  admiuist ration. 

Lord  John  Kussell  rose  to  enter  into  exphi- 
nations  and  to  attempt  to  refute  the  attack.  If 
the  whole  of  what  had  jtassed  between  himself 
:iud  Loi\l  Alif  rvleen  and  the  Duke  of  Xewe;istle 
wei-e  plaeeil  before  the  house  the  ti'ansactions 
would  have  a  ditTerent  complexion,  but  he 
would  not  cuter  into  that  subject.  He  would 
repel  the  expression  cluu'acteriziug  his  conduct 
.IS  a  political  intrigue.  As  a  precedent  for  what 
he  had  done  he  refeiTed  to  the  substitution  of 
Lord  St;iuley  for  Lord  Goderich  as  colonial 
secretiiry  in  Loi-d  Grey's  administration.  No 
m.in  would  characterize  that  as  a  profligate 
intrigue,  and  he  had  projx)sed  no  more  than 
was  done  there.  In  his  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of 
everything  like  intrigue  he  had,  un.idvisedly 
for  himself  perhaps,  not  communicated  his 
intention  of  resigning  to  any  of  his  colleagues. 

Those  who  thought  that  the  re.sign.<itiou  of 
Lord  John  Bussell  caused  the  overthi-ow  of 
the  ministry  were  mistaken.  If  the  country 
did  not  trust  them,  neither  did  it  trust  him; 
and  when  a  new  ministry  had  to  be  formed  he 
w;is  incapable  of  iuspii-iiig  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  keep  a  cabinet  together,  or  even  to 
he.id  a  government  that  could  stand  for  an 
hour.  Nobody  really  believed  that  the  coali- 
tion was  so  weak  as  it  really  was ;  and  had  it 
been  as  strong  as  was  supposed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's determined  attitude  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  protest,  ah'eady  referred  to,  which  prac- 
tically wound  up  the  debate,  might  have  s;ived 
it.  As  it  was,  when  the  house  divided  there 
were  305  votes  in  favour  of  the  committee  of 


iuipiiry,  and  only  14S  aguinat  it.  ]ii>tead  of 
a  bui-8t  of  clieering  sjiluting  this  unlooked-for 
result,  a  pi-ofound  silence  seemed  for  a  luiuutu 
to  liave  fidleii  on  the  assembly.  Then  tlien^ 
iU'Ose  a  murmur  of  :u>touishment,  succeeded  \iv 
a  sudden  :uid  almost  simultiineous  outburst  of 
Kitirical  laughter. 

The  resignation  of  ministers  was  announced 
ill  the  House  of  Loi-ds  by  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen and  iu  the  Commons  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  Iu  the  former  assembly  the  Duke  of 
Newc;istle  took  the  opportunity  of  defending 
himself  fixim  the  chaiges  brought  or  implied 
against  him,  and  he  did  so  with  spirit  and  with 
dignity.  There  was  something  both  eloquent 
and  touching  in  his  assertion  of  his  devotion 
to  the  public  service,  and  Iiis  protest  against 
being  accused  of  want  of  zeal  and  industry. 
"  1  have  been  charged  with  indolence  and 
iuditTerence.  My  lords,  as  regards  indolence, 
the  public  have  had  every  hour,  every  minute 
of  my  time.  To  not  one  hour  of  amusement 
or  recreation  have  I  presumed  to  think  I  was 
entitled.  The  other  chai-ge  of  inditference  is 
one  which  is  still  more  painful  to  me.  Indif- 
ference, my  lords,  to  what?  Indifl'erence  to 
the  honour  of  my  country,  to  the  success  and 
the  safety  of  the  army?  My  lords,  I  have 
myself,  like  mnny  who  listen  to  me,  too  dear 
hostages  for  my  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
militai-y  and  naval  services  of  the  country  to 
allow  of  such  a  sentiment.  I  have  two  sons 
engaged  in  those  professions,  and  that  alone,  I 
think,  would  be  sufficient ;  but,  my  lords,  as 
a  minister — as  a  man — I  should  be  unworthy 
to  stand  in  any  assembly  if  the  charge  of 
indiflference  under  such  cii°cumstances  could 
fairly  be  brought  against  me.  iLany  a  slee]>- 
less  night  liave  I  jxissed  in  thinking  over  the 
ills  which  the  pubUc  believe  and  say  that  I 
could  have  cured,  and  which,  God  knows,  I 
would  have  cured  if  it  h.id  been  iu  my  power. 
Indolence  and  indiflerence  are  not  charges 
which  can  be  brought  against  me;  and  I  trust 
that  my  countrjTuen  may,  before  long,  be 
satisfied  —  whatever  they  may  think  of  my 
cajfacity — that  there  is  no  ground  for  fixing 
that  unjust  stigma  upon  me." 

It  was  a  true  and  manly  defence,  and  vin- 
dicated   tlie   sjieaker  against   the    particular 
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charges  of  wliicli  he  confplained ;  but  tliere 
remaiued  the  belief  that  lie  was  not  cajiable 
of  grasping  the  situation  in  -wliicli  he  had 
been  ])laced.  It  was  a  jiretty  general  opinion 
tliat  nothing  in  his  official  life  became  him  so 
much  as  the  leaving  of  it. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  turn  out  the  Aber- 
deen ministry ;  but  who  were  to  replace  its 
members?  Johnny  liad  again  succeeded  in 
upsetting  the  coach;  but  who  was  now  to  take 
the  reins  with  any  chance  of  reaching  the  end 
of  the  journey?  A  .strong  government  was 
needed,  and  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
securing  any  government  at  all.  Lord  Derby 
was  the  head  of  the  party  which  was  most 
numerous,  and  they  had  helped  to  carry  ]\lr. 
Roebuck's  motion ;  to  him,  therefore,  the  royal 
message  was  first  sent.  It  was,  however,  one 
thing  to  lead  a  large  party,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  be  able  to  hold  the  House  of  Commons 
in  control;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  no 
ministry  could  be  formed  except  by  a  fresh 
coalition.  To  begin  with,  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  support  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  country  had  decided 
that  he  alone  was  competent  to  direct  the 
future  progress  of  the  war.  Lord  Derby  did 
not  agree  altogether  with  this  conclusion,  and 
instead  of  offering  to  him  the  appointment  of 
minister  of  war,  proposed  that  he  should  join 
the  government  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
(.'ommons — a  position  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
ready  to  relinquish  in  his  favour.  Even  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  however,  it  would  liave 
lieen  liopeless  to  expect  success  unless  the 
support  of  the  party  still  known  as  "Peelites" 
could  be  secured,  and  it  w.as  believed  that 
Palmerston's  influence  might  induce  them  to 
take  office  in  a  Derby  administration.  Pal- 
meratou  was  reluctant  to  belong  to  any  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  management  of  foreign 
affaire  did  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
( 'larendon,  and  to  this  there  would  probably 
have  been  little  opposition;  but  it  would  seem 
that  in  face  of  the  public  demand  that  he 
should  be  placed  where  he  could  direct  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  Palmerston  would  not 
consent  to  occupy  a  less  influential  place  in 
the  ministry.  "Having  well  reflected  upon 
the  proposition  which  you  made  to  me,"  he 


wrote  on  the  same  day. in  which  lie  received 
tlie  offer,  "  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  I  were  to  join  your  government,  as  proposed 
by  you,  I  should  not  give  to  that  government 
the  strengtii  which  you  are  good  enough  to 
think  would  accrue  to  you  from  my  accept- 
ance of  office.  I  shall  therefore  deem  it  my 
duty,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs,  to 
give,  out  of  office,  ray  supjiort  to  any  govei-n- 
ment  that  shall  carry  on  the  war  with  energy 
and  vigour,  and  will,  in  the  management  of 
our  foreign  relations,  sustain  the  dignity  anil 
interests  of  the  country,  and  maintain  unim- 
jiaired  the  alliances  which  have  been  formed. 
I  liave  conveyed  to  Gladstone  and  Sidney 
Herbert  the  communication  which  you  wished 
me  to  make  to  them ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  best  that  they  should  write  to  you  them- 
selves." The  reply  of  Gladstone  and  Sidney 
Herbert  was  not  reassuring,  but  it  was,  ap- 
parently', such  as  had  been  expected,  for  Lord 
Derby  had  already  suggested  to  the  queen 
that  should  he  fail  to  obtain  their  assistance 
she  might  attempt  other  combinations  with 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
their  friends.  In  the  event  of  all  other  at- 
tempts failing,  however,  he  would  be  "ready 
to  come  forward  to  the  rescue  of  the  country 
with  such  materials  as  he  had,  but  it  would 
be  a  desjierate  attempt."  No  time  was  lost. 
In  a  few  hours  he  had  to  inform  her  majesty 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  could  offer  him  only  "an  inde- 
pendent su]iport,"  which,  he  said,  reminded 
him  of  the  definition  of  the  independent  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  namely,  one  that  could  not 
be  depended  upon. 

The  state  of  affaire  was  serious.  Abroad 
the  condition  of  England  was  being  discussed 
with  little  friendly  feeling.  The  reports  which 
had  been  so  fully  published  concerning  the 
state  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea  and  of  mis- 
man.agement  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
were  now  emjjhasized  by  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  government  and  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing a  strong  administration.  Prince  Albert, 
in  a  long  conference  with  Lord  Derby,  dis- 
cussed the  critical  condition  of  affaire  and  the 
unpatriotic  attitude  of  statesmen,  who  took 
advantage   of    evei-y   mishap   and    strove   to 
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ajlj^-avate  it  for  tJio  puri^iose  of  siiutchiu^'  |i;irty 
advaiil;tj;fs.  L<ii->1  Derby  0!IHi«kI  siime  of  tlie 
liriiK-e's  illiistiiaioiis  of  llie  flfeit  wliicli  liail 
thus  beeu  jinKluotHl  on  the  opinion  of  foreijjii 
gviveriiiiicutji,  liy  ijuoiiiij;  n  reiiinrk  !illei;eil  to 
have  l>eeii  uiuJe  by  C'ouut  Wjilewslii,  the 
Ki-eiich  ivpresi'iitative,  ou  the  subject  of  our 
pivluible  |Kwitiou  at  the  .-t]>|)roachiu<;  confer- 
ence at  Vienna.  "  What  iutluenov  can  a  ii>un- 
try  like  KnglanJ  pretend  to  exeivise,  which 
lias  no  ainiy  and  no  government  t ''  Supposing 
tliat  Walewski  ever  aiid  this,  it  was  certainly 
iudiscivet,  and  had  his  ini]>erial  master  known 
it  he  niiglit  have  i-eceived  a  sharp  rebuke,  or 
perhaps  the  emperor  would  have  made  light 
of  it,  as  he  afterw;u\ls  did  of  a  really  authen- 
ticatevl  sj»eech  communicated  to  him  by  the 
ijueeu  while  she  wjis  in  Pai-is.  Her  majesty 
was  frankly  explaining  to  him  the  footing  ou 
which  she  stood  with  the  Orleans  family:  that 
they  were  her  friends  and  relations,  and  she 
could  not  diMU  them  in  their  adversity;  but 
tliat  they  were  very  discreet,  and  politics 
were  not  touched  ujxin  between  them.  The 
emperor  ivplied  that  heijuite  undei-stood  this, 
and  felt  that  she  could  not  abandon  those  who 
were  in  misfortune.  The  queen  rejoined  that 
slie  was  cerUiin  this  \v;\s  the  emjicror's  feeling, 
but  tliat  other  jieople  tried — and  Walewski 
was  one— to  put  a  great  stress  on  her  com- 
munications with  the  family,  and  to  make  her 
uuderstanil  that  the  emperor  would  be  ven- 
much  displeased.  "That  is  just  like  Wa- 
lewski," replied  the  emperor.  Doubtless  it 
was  also  just  like  Walewski  to  say  that  Eng- 
land had  no  army  and  no  government ;  but 
the  phnise  j)erturbed  the  prince  consort,  who 
thought  there  was  truth  in  it — that  "  every 
one  here  took  pains  to  jirove  that  we  had  no 
army,  and  to  contrive  that  the  queen  should 
have  no  government."  The  prince  was  likely 
to  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  depreciation  of 
England  by  foreign  critics,  ami  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  have  attributed 
rather  undue  importance  to  another  remark 
i-etailed  by  *'  one  of  the  shrewdest  observei-s 
in  Europe,  who  was  in  a  position  to  heai-  what 
was  said  in  the  most  influential  quai-ters 
abroad."  that  England  as  a  great  power  was 
to  be  feared  no  more;  that  she  never  could 


find  men  enough  to  carry  on  the  war  effec- 
tuully,  although  she  might  etlett  gieat  ex- 
ploits; that  tlie  liussians  everywhere  weru  in 
the  highest  spii'its ;  that  the  Emperor  Kichohis 
liail  written  to  his  sister,  she  might  rely  ou 
I  his  assurance,  Sebasto|>ol  never  would  Le 
taken.' 

As  Loiil  Derby  had  failed  in  the  attem|it 
to  form  a  ministry,  the  queen  sent  to  ask  the 
advice  of  Loitl  I^ansdowne.  That  veteran 
peer,  who  had  left  otlice  with  Lord  John 
Kussell  in  \65i,  might  liimself  have  formed  a 
ministry  in  which  both  I'almerston  and  Kus- 
sell would  have  tiiken  olfice;  but  it  could  only 
be  a  temporary  one,  for  he  was  seventy-tive 
years  old  and  suttV-ring  severely  from  gout. 
A  temporary  administration  would  be  woi'se 
than  useless ;  and  moreover,  he  believed  that 
though  Lord  Palmerstou  could  form  an  ad- 
ministration, it  would  certainly  fall  to  pieces 
imless  it  included  Lord  John,  who  on  the 
other  hand  could  not  expect  that  Palmei-stou 
would  again  serve  under  him.  The  strange 
pjirt  of  the  business  was  that  Lord  John  him- 
self seemed  to  believe  he  was  strong  enough 
to  form  a  government  without  the  aid  of  the 
'•  Peelites,"  and  Lord  Lausdowne  thought  that 
no  etlective  combination  could  be  made  until 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  try  and  had  failed. 
Th.it  he  would  fail  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  queen  did  the  best  she  could  by  address- 
ing hei'self  "  to  Lonl  John  Eussell  as  the  j)er- 
son  who  may  be  considered  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  displaced  her  hust  government,"  ami 
expressing  her  hojie  that  he  would  be  able  to 
present  to  her  such  a  government  as  would 
give  a  fair  promise  successfully  to  overcome 
the  great  difficulties  in  which  the  country  was 
placed.  She  also  added  a  distinct  declaitition 
that  "  it  would  give  her  particular  satisfaction 
if  Lord  Palmerston  would  join  in  the  forma- 
tion." This  w.is  naturally  a  very  ]>le;is.int 
intimation  for  Palmerston,  who  saw  in  it  the 
obliteration  of  former  objections  and  disagree- 
ments.    With  his  customary  cheerful  alacrity 


*  Li/e  of  the  Prince  Contort,  by  Sir  Theodore  Martiu. 
Tliese  remarks  are  cited  as  an  indicatiou  of  the  ri-jHtrtii 
that  came  to  thr  prince,  but  tlie  oanie  of  "one  of  the 
shrewdest  observers  iu  Europe  "  is  not  mentiooed. 
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and  good  Immour  be  requested  au  audience 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  queen  of  liis 
readiness  to  do  anything  in  Lis  power  to 
put  au  end  to  the  existing  difficulty.  He  was 
willing  to  take  office  under  Lord  John  Eussell 
as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
considered  it  essential  that  Lord  Clarendon 
should  remain  at  the  foreign  office — an  opin- 
ion in  which,  as  it  turned  out,  Lord  John 
liimself  entirely  agi'eed.  But  Lord  Clarendon 
utterly  repudiated  the  idea  of  the  ability  of 
Lord  John  Eussell  to  form  a,  government. 
Nobody  really  believed  it  to  be  possible  that 
he  could  command  a  ])ermanent  ministry, 
composed  as  it  would  be  of  the  same  men 
who  had  been  utterly  defeated  in  1852,  and 
minus  two  of  their  number.  Lord  Lansdowue 
and  Lord  Grey.  Were  he  (Lord  Clarendon) 
to  remain  at  the  foreign  office  his  language  to 
foreign  countries  would  lose  all  its  weight,  be- 
cause it  would  be  known  not  to  rest  on  public 
opinion ;  and  what  would  be  thought  of  him 
were  he  to  accept  as  his  leader,  the  man  who, 
while  in  the  late  ministry,  had  worked  for 
the  overthrow  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  col- 
leagues and  for  the  reinstatement  of  an  ex- 
clusively Whig  ministry?  Lord  Clarendon 
respected  the  loyalty  of  his  colleagues  too 
much  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  minister 
who  had  overthrown  them  though  they  were 
his  colleagues  also. 

Lord  Palmerston  considered  that  he  could 
not  refuse  his  support,  for,  as  he  afterwards 
^vrote  in  a  letter  to  his  brothei-.  Sir  William 
Temple,  "  John  Eussell,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  suddenly  abandoned  the  government,  had 
so  lost  caste  for  the  moment,  that  I  was  the 
only  one  of  his  political  friends  who  was  will- 
ing to  serve  under  him.  I  could  not  refuse  to 
do  so,  because  he  told  me  that  upon  my  answer 
depended  his  undertaking  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, and  if  I  had  refused,  and  he  had  de- 
clined the  task,  and  the  queen  had  then  sent 
for  me,  people  would  have  ascribed  my  refusal 
to  personal  ambition.  Besides,  he  broke  with 
the  late  government  because  the  war  depart- 
ment was  not  given  to  me,  and  it  would  have 
been  ungi'atef ul  of  me  to  have  refused  to  assist 
him.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  the  same 
man  who  summarily  dismissed  me  three  years 


ago  as  unfit  to  be  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
sliould  now  have  broken  up  a  government 
because  I  was  not  placed  in  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  most  imj)ortant  post  in  the  present 
state  of  things." 

When  this  was  written  a  conclusion  had 
been  arrived  at,  which  a  good  many  people 
must  have  been  expecting  for  several  days. 
The  crisis  had  really  become  serious.  From 
the  23d  of  January  to  the  4th  of  February 
(1855)  there  had  virtually  been  no  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  latter  date  Lord  Cowley  had 
written  from  Paris  to  Lord  Clarendon,  speak- 
ing of  the  mischief  which  was  being  done  to 
our  reputation  and  the  disrepute  that  the  del.iy 
was  bringing  to  constitutional  government. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  send  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  he  had  shown  enough  of  public 
spirit  to  make  it  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  for 
the  queen  to  ask  him  if  he  could  form  a  minis- 
try capable  of  acting  in  "  that  momentous 
crisis."  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  behaved  nobly, 
and  with  a  high-minded  and  unselfish  deter- 
mination to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  country  which  had  always  distinguished 
him  whatever  may  have  been  his  failings  of 
statesmanship.  Palraei-ston  was  able  to  report 
the  next  day  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  lord- 
chancellor.  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Granville, 
Sir  George  Grey,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  had 
agreed  to  take  office  imder  him,  and  there 
were  sufficient  indications  that  he  might  hope 
for  success,  but  in  order  to  make  that  success 
secure,  it  was  most  desirable  that  he  should 
be  able  to  count  on  the  support  of  the  men 
who  rejjresented  the  strength  of  the  late 
ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  Duke 
of  Ai'gyll  declined  to  give  in  theii-  complete 
adhesion  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would 
be  to  act  disloyally  to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  But  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  not  the  men 
to  permit  the  interests  of  the  country  to  sufTer, 
if,  by  an  act  of  self-abnegation,  they  could 
prevent  it.  They  called  on  their  friends,  and 
by  their  pei-suasions  induced  them  to  change 
their  determination.  Palmerston  was  not  un- 
grateful. "I  called  at  your  door  yesterday, 
and  was  soiry  not  to  have  found  you  at  home," 
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he  wrote  to  tlie  isirl.  "  1  v»:iiitc\l  to  sjiy  Low 
luui'li  1  li»ve  to  lli:ink  vou  for  voiir  LiiuJsoiuo 
eouJuot,  auJ  for  your  frii-iully  iiiiJ  i-uvrgclic 
exertions  iu  i-euioviag  tho  liitticulties  which  I 
nt  lii-st  eJn>orioucvil  iu  luy  euiK-jivour  to  recon- 
6tiliit«  the  goveniiuoiit  in  such  a  inuuiii'r  as 
to  combiue  in  it  all  the  strength  which,  iu  the 
ciivumstauces  of  the  moment,  it  was  |>ossible 
to  bring  togetlur.  I  well  know,  that  without 
your  iissistiuice  that  most  desirable  luid  im- 
|Kirl;iut  combiuatiou  eoulJ  not  have  been 
ctfected."  The  queen  also  warmly  thanked 
him  for  his  kind  and  disinterested  iissistance. 

I'almerston  went  to  work  in  his  usual 
prompt  and  vigorous  fashion,  and  with  that 
kind  of  e;isy  gaiety  which  distinguished  him. 
'•  1  tliiuk  our  government  will  do  very  well,"  he 
s;iys  in  the  letter  to  his  brother,  ah-eady  quoted. 
'•  I  am  backed  by  the  general  opiuiou  of  the 
whole  country,  and  I  have  no  i-eason  to  com- 
plain of  the  le;ist  want  of  cordiality  or  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  court.  As  Aberdeen 
has  become  an  impossibility  I  am  for  the 
moment  rinevit;ible.  We  are  sending  John 
Kussell  to  negotiate  at  Vienna.  This  will 
serve  as  a  proof  to  show  we  are  in  earnest  in 
our  wish  for  peace,  and  iu  our  determination 
TO  have  sutficiently  satisfactory  terms."  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  what  must  be  demanded 
of  the  Emi)eror  Nicholas,  in  whose  sincerity 
lie  has  no  great  faith,  '"  though  it  is  said  he  is 
much  pressed  by  many  ai-ound  him  to  make 
peace  as  soon  as  he  can." 

Palmerston  had  the  inestimable  support  of 
jiublic  confidence;  but  he  had  also  the  im- 
portant adv;mtage  of  having  succeeded  to 
]>ower  at  a  time  when  it  had  begun  to  be 
known  what  were  the  real  needs  of  the  army, 
and  when  provisions  were  being  made  to 
sujiply  them.  He  set  himself  at  once  to  work 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  complaints  had 
been  made;  and  soon  a  sanitary  commis- 
sion under  Dr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  Gavin,  and 
Mr.  Itawliusou  were  sent  out,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  began  to  improve  the  hospitals,  the  camp, 
and  the  haibour.  "Tliey  will  of  course  be 
opposed  and  thwarted  by  the  medical  officers, 
by  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  port  ar- 
rangements, and  by  those  who  have  the  clean- 
ing of  the  camp,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  E.iglan. 


''Their  mission  will  be  ridiculad,  and  tlteir 
reeomiuendatioiis  set  aside  unless  enforiv<l  by 
the  peivuijilory  exeixise  of  your  authority. 
But  tluit  authority  I  must  reipieist  you  to  exert 
iu  the  most  peivnq>t<.>ry  manner  for  the  im- 
mediate and  exact  ciurying  into  execution 
whatever  changes  of  ari-ougement  they  may 
recommend.  ...  It  is  sciu-cely  to  be  expected 
that  olKcere,  whether  militiry  or  medical,  whose 
time  is  wholly  oceuj)ied  by  the  pressing  busi- 
ness of  each  day,  should  be  able  to  give  their 
attention  or  their  time  to  the  matters  to  which 
these  commissionci's  have  for  many  yeiu^s  de- 
vote<l  their  action  and  their  thoughts." 

With  a  remarkable  grasp  even  of  minor 
details,  and  with  a  promjjtitude  of  action 
which  went  far  to  justify  Lord  John's  ob- 
stinate recommendations  of  his  earlier  appoint- 
ment to  a  post  of  resjxjusible  jMwer,  Palmer- 
ston directed  the  various  modes  of  provision 
and  relief,  and  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
Lord  Panmure,  who  had  accepted  the  office 
of  secretary  of  war,  which  was  thereafter  to 
be  amalgamated  with  that  of  secretary  of 
state  for  the  war  department.  The  reappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  gave  real  strength  to  the  govern- 
ment. !Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  coloniid  secre- 
tary, and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  lord  privy-seal. 
Eai-1  Granville  becjime  lord-president  of  the 
council;  Sir  George  Grey,  home  secretary; 
Sir  C.  Wood  took  the  board  of  control ;  Lord 
Cranworth  was  lord -chancellor;  Mr.  Caixlwell, 
Indian  secretary ;  the  Earl  of  Cai'lisle,  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Mr.  Hoi-snian,  Irish 
secretary;  Sir  James  Gixiham,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty;  and  SirB.  Hall  took  the  control  of 
woods  and  forests.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
new  ministry  had  been  formed  not  so  much 
by  a  change  of  men  as  by  a  redispositiou  of 
some  of  the  offices.  The  coalition  cards  had, 
so  to  sijeak,  been  shuffled;  but  there  was  little 
change,  except  that  Lord  Palmerston  had 
become  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  been  superseded  by 
Loi-d  Panmure.  The  latter  appointment,  how- 
ever, w:is  an  imiwrtant  one. 

Lord  Panmure, who  was  better  known  .as  Mr. 
Fox  Maule,had  been  ministerof  warduring  the 
six  years  of  the  Eussell  administration,  and  had 
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a  great  knowledge  of  the  duties  that  belonged 
to  the  office.  He  was  an  army  reformer  in  a 
moderate  degree,  and  had  displayed  remark- 
able talent  in  relation  to  the  various  details  of 
militiiry  orgauiaition.  For  twenty  yeai-s,  aa 
Mr.  Fox  Maule,  he  had  held  a  distinguished 
position  in  parliament,  and  whenever  his  party 
Wiis  in  power  had  satisfactorily  filled  offices  of 
gi'eater  or  less  importance.  His  father,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
had  chimged  his  name  from  Eamsay  to  Maule 
on  succeeding  througli  his  grandmother  to  the 
estates  of  the  old  earls  of  Panmure,  whose 
title  he  took  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1831.  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  title  only  just  before  the  formation  of 
tlie  Aberdeen  government,  had  served  twelve 
years  as  an  officer  of  the  79th  Highlanders, 
and  was  thirty-four  years  old  before  he  en- 
tered the  civil  service  of  the  country.  In  No- 
vember, 1842,  he  had  been  elected  Lord-rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  1849  became 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Forfai-shire,  and  in  1853 
lord-keeper  of  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland.  As 
under  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment in  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne 
he  had  shown  such  business  aptitude  that  he 
■was  afterwards  nominated  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  it  was  in  the  war  de- 
partment that  he  displayed  the  marked  abi- 
lity which  led  to  his  being  appointed  to  the 
onerous  position  which  he  accepted  under  Lord 
PaJmerstou.  A  cheerful,  rather  jovial,  W'itty 
man,  but  with  a  certain  dignity,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  his  appearance,  stamjied  him 
as  belonging  rather  to  the  old  school  of  man- 
ners. There  was  in  his  appearance  something 
to  remind  one  of  EUiston  the  theatrical  man- 
ager, and  of  the  fashion  of  the  best  men  of 
the  fourth  Georgian  period.  A  fur-collared 
cloak,  a  full-bosomed  coat,  and  what  has  been 
called  "  a  catiiract  of  black  satin,"  forming 
a  stock  fastened  with  a  double  pin ;  a  face 
clean  shaven,  and  neatly  brushed  curling 
hair;  this  is  the  portrait  of  Lord  Panmure 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  There 
was  much  fun  in  the  expression  of  his  mouth, 
much  penetration  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was, 
in  fact,  distinguished  for  his  ready  bonhomie, 
except  when  he  had  an  attack  of  gout,  and,  as 


it  was  said,  remained  shut  up  in  his  room, 
where  nobody  was  admitted  to  sjjeak  to  him 
except  on  urgent  business. 

Lord  Palnierston  a|)pealed  to  the  house  to 
su]>port  a  government  which  he  said  lie 
thought  would  be  able  to  carry  on  public 
affiiii-s.  It  contained,  he  believed,  sufficient 
administrative  ability,  sufficient  ixjlitical  sa- 
gacity, sufficient  patriotism  and  determina- 
tion to  justify  him  in  asking  the  house  and 
the  country  for  support  in  the  present  critical 
state  of  our  nation;U  affairs.  In  sketching  the 
intentions  of  the  government  he  said  that  the 
secretary  of  the  admiralty  had  established  a 
board  to  superintend  the  trans)X)rt  service  at 
sea.  We  were  engaged  in  warlike  operations 
with  France  as  an  ally,  but  we  had  not  the 
means  of  sending  so  many  men  into  the  field 
as  Fi-ance,  and  it  was  but  fair  that  we  should 
make  some  return  to  France  in  the  shape  of 
additional  naval  arrangements.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  establishment  of  tliat  board 
would  lead  to  iucreiised  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  that  department.  "Well -grounded 
complaints  having  been  made  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  war-ho.spitals,  it  was  intended 
to  send  out  three  civilians  for  the  purpose  of 
making  good  sanitary  an-angements  for  the 
hospitals,  camps,  and  ships,  and  from  their 
scientific  labours  he  anticipated  the  gi-eatest 
advantages.  No  means  would  be  omitted  to 
reinforce  the  army  in  due  time.  Charged  as 
the  government  was  with  the  interests  of  a 
great  nation,  they  had  to  look  not  only  to  the 
means  of  cari-yiug  on  the  war  with  great 
vigour,  but  it  was  their  duty  to  take  all 
measures  in  their  power  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
The}-  had  been  informed  that  certain  arrange- 
ments agreed  to  between  England  and  France 
had  been  submitted  to  Austria,  and  adopted 
by  Russia  as  the  basis  of  negotiation.  In 
order  that  these  negotiations  might  be  most 
solemnly  conducted  they  proposed  to  Lord 
John  Russell  to  undertake  the  duty,  being 
convinced  that  when  they  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  so  generally  respected  at  home 
and  so  well  known  throughout  Europe,  if 
their  efforts  should  fail  they  would  stand 
acquitted  from  blame.  The  noble  lord  would 
fii-st  proceed  to  Paris,  thence  to  Berlin,  where 
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be  M'ouKI  i-v  in  eummuiiioitliun  with  the  King 
of  ri'ussin,  ami  iilthuii^'h  sunif  tinif  ini^ht 
elitpsti  liffuit)  his  nrrival  in  Vienna,  tlio  tinio 
he  8|>eu(  in  those  twu  i'a|>itals  wuuKl  not  l>e 
tliix>\vu  away. 

Mr.  La.vai\l,  IjoweviT,  was  still  in  bitter 
0|>|Kisilii>n  to  the  f,Mvernnu-nt,  though  the 
new  aduiini^tiittiou  hail  begun  its  work  witli 
euerg\',  anil  l»ril  rauiuure  had  already  put 


but  it  was  eontemluil  tliat  tlieix-  had  been  uo 
real  change  of  ministry— that  the  siime  men 
remained,  but  were  distributed  in  dillereul 
oBioea,  On  these  grounds  Mr.  Disraeli  de- 
manded the  |>rusecnlion  of  the  imjuiry  by  a 
select  committee,  in  accoi\lance  with  Mr.  Koe- 
buck's  motion,  satirically  basing  the  demand 
u|ion  the  recommendation  of  Loid  John  Itus- 
sell :  "  the  first  minister  of  the  cix>wn  iu  this 


for«ai\l  a  ]ilan  for  obtaining  more  ivcruits  i  house — the  man  of  whom  as  a  member,  irie- 

s|>ective  of  all  |>arty  jxilitii^,  this  house  is  most 
piMud  —  tlie  inau  who  had  previously  been 
prime  minister  of  England  for  a  long  ))eriod 
of  years  —  the  man  who.se  qualities,  whose 
sagacity,  whose  wisdom,  whose  st^itesmanlike 
mind  have  been  just  eulogized  by  the  tii-st 
minister  on  the  treasury  bench — a  man  of 
such  qualities,  that  though  he  had  intention- 
ally destroyed  his  late  colleagues,  they  have 
already  emjiloyed  hiai  upon  an  august  mission 
— this  eminent  pei-son  comes  down  to  i)arlia- 
ment  aud  tells  you  that  although  as  a  minister 
of  the  crown  he  cnunot,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  official  experience,  jienetrate  the  mys- 
tery of  the  national  calamity  that  has  occurred, 
that  he  thinks  inquiry  ought  to  be  granted,  a.s 
the  plea  for  it  is  irresistible."  Mr.  Disraeli  then 
went  on  to  say  that  after  this  opinion  had  been 
endorsed  by  a  majority  almost  unprecedeutetl 
in  the  records  of  [Kirliament,  they  were  told 
that  the  House  of  Commons  w;is  to  stultify 
itself — to  recede  from  the  ground  which  it  so 
triumj)hantly  occuj)ied — to  rescind  the  reso- 
lution which  it  so  solemnly  affirmed. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  however,  had  no  intention  to 
recede  from  his  original  proposal;  he  had  been 
sufl'ering  from  illness,  but  he  jjressed  the  in- 
quiry with  renewed  euergy.  Lord  Palmei-ston, 
believing  that  to  make  the  motion  for  an  in- 
quiry into  one  of  want  of  contidence  would, 
iu  the  condition  of  tlie  public  temjjer,  agtiin 
break  up  the  goverument  and  provoke  aij- 
other  crisis,  consented  to  the  ajipoiutmeut  of  a 
select  committee.  The  country,  it  was  argued, 
was  bent  on  having  the  iuquiry,  and  therefore 
it  was  that  the  House  of  Commons  insisteil 
upon  it,  and  not  from  hostility  to  the  new 
ministry.  Had  such  hostility  exi-sted,  the 
house,  it  was  felt,  would  not  liave  voted,  as 
they  had  just  done,  without  a  muimur,  largely 


by  eidisting  ex|K>rienccd  men  for  shorter 
|)eriods  of  two  or  thl^ee  years,  instead  of  the 
young  fellows  who,  being  uuse;>soned,  died  on 
being  ile.<|i.itcheil  to  the  (."rime.-i.  Mr.  I>;iyard 
w:)s  not  to  be  ]>acitiii.l,  and  iu  the  House  of 
Commons  rose  to  "  call  attention  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  allaii-s."  The  country,  he  asserted, 
stiKHl  on  the  brink  of  ruin — it  had  fallen  into 
the  abyss  of  ilisgiiice,  aud  had  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  £uro|>e.  The  new  ministry 
tiill'ei-eil  little  from  the  hist.  Wiis  Lord  P;d- 
merstou  w  illing  to  accept  peace  on  any  terms  ? 
W;is  the  country  going  to  engage  in  prolonged 
hostilities  I  Was  it  ]Moposed  to  engage  on  our 
behalf  oppressed  nationalities  (  Would  the 
Ciixiassians  be  assisted  i  In  short,  what  was 
the  government  going  to  do!  The  people  of 
England  demanded  a  thorough  reform.  What 
the  country  wanted  was  not  septuagenarian 
experience,  but  more  of  youthful  activity  aud 
energy.  He  commended  the  i>lau  of  the 
French  revolutionary  couvention,  and  inti- 
mated that  it  would  be  well  if  the  house 
should  send  out  a  commission  of  its  own  mem- 
Wrs  to  inquire  aud  to  regulate  proceedings  iu 
the  Crimea.  Lord  Palmerslou's  retort  was 
ready.  He  suggested  that  it  might  be  satis- 
factory to  the  house  to  take  the  honourable 
member  at  his  word,  and  to  add  to  the  direc- 
tion that  he  nnd  his  colleagues  should  proceed 
instantly  to  the  t  'rimea,  the  further  instruction 
that  they  should  remaiu  there  during  the  rest 
of  the  session.  This  was  of  course  received 
with  gi-eat  laughter;  but  Mr.  Roebuck's  luo- 
tion  still  hung  over  the  government,  and  this 
was  no  laughing  matter.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  uure:isonable  that  a  committee  of 
iuquiry  levelled  against  one  administration 
should  be  continued  against  another  which 
had  neither  been  tried  nor  found  wanting; 
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iucreased  estimates  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing tlie  strength  of  both  army  and  navy. 

"With  these  conclusions,  however,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  some  other  influential  members  of 
the  new  administration  did  not  agree,  or  at 
all  events  they  felt  that  they  could  not  now 
consistently  consent  to  an  inquiry  which  they 
had  jireviously  affirmed  was  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  impolitic.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
inquiry,  at  such  a  juncture,  as  a  breach  of  con- 
stitutional principle  and  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. Sir  James  Graham  said  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee which  included  no  member  of  the  govei-n- 
meut,  and  he  was  also  opposed  to  a  select 
committee.  If  secret,  its  investigations  could 
not  be  checked  by  public  opinion;  and  if  open, 
the  evidence  taken  would  be  immediatelj-  made 
public  and  canvassed  in  a  manner  injurious 
to  the  public  service.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
declared  that  as  a  vote  of  censure  the  motion 
for  the  committee  was  valueless,  while  as  an 
inquiry  it  would  be  a  mere  sham.  Zilr.  Glad- 
stone significantly  represented  that  the  com- 
mittee, being  neither  for  punishment  nor 
remedy,  must  be  for  government,  and  could 
not  fad  to  deprive  the  executive  of  its  most 
important  functions.  All  three,  therefore, 
announced  their  intention  to  retire  from  the 
ministry,  and  they  were  followed  by  Mr. 
Cardwell;  so  that  the  Palmei'ston  government 
was  at  the  outset  considerably  shaken ;  but  it 
was  felt  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  keep 
it  together  on  the  best  terms  possible,  for 
another  serious  crisis  would  have  been  mis- 
chievous while  negotiations  were  supposed  to 
be  pending,  and  yet  it  was  necessaiy  to  pre- 
pare for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
On  this  subject — the  success  of  negotiation  or 
the  continuance  of  war — opinion  was  di\"ided; 
but  most  people  seemed  to  share  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  doubts  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
czar,  and  were  for  iucreased  aimaments.  Mr. 
Bright  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  how- 
ever, were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  thought 
that  they  saw  in  tlie  proposed  negotiations  at 
Vienna  an  opportunity  which  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  would  accept  for  bringing  hostilities  to 
a  close.  During  the  debate  which  followed 
the  explanations  of  the  retiring  ministers,  he 


made  a  fervent,  an  impassioned  appeal  to 
the  house  and  to  Lord  Palmerston  to  stay 
the  war. 

"  You  are  not  pretending  to  conquer  terri- 
tory," he  said;  "you  are  not  pretending  to 
hold  fortified  or  unfortified  towns;  you  have 
offered  terms  of  peace,  which,  as  I  imderstand 
them,  I  do  not  say  ai-e  not  moderate;  and 
breathes  there  a  man  in  this  house,  or  in  this 
country,  whose  appetite  for  blood  is  so  in- 
satiable that  even  when  terms  of  peace  have 
been  offered  and  accepted,  he  pines  for  that 
ass;iult  in  which,  of  Russian,  Turk,  French, 
and  English,  as  sure  as  one  man  dies,  20,000 
corjises  will  strew  the  streets  of  Sebastopol  ? 
I  say  I  should  like  to  ask  the  noble  lord — and 
I  aln  sui-e  that  he  will  feel,  and  that  this  house 
will  feel,  that  I  am  speaking  in  no  unfriendly 
manner  towards  the  government  of  which  he 
is  at  the  head.  I  should  like  to  know,  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  it  is  so,  if  the  noble  lord, 
the  member  for  London,  has  power  at  the 
eai'liest  stage  of  these  proceedings  at  Vienna 
at  which  it  can  properly  be  done — and  I  should 
think  that  it  might  properly  be  done  at  a  very 
early  stage — to  adopt  a  course  by  which  all  fur- 
ther waste  of  human  life  may  be  put  an  end 
to,  and  further  animosity  between  three  great 
nations  be,  as  far  as  possible,  prevented  ?  I 
appeal  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
government  and  to  this  house ;  I  am  not  now 
complaining  of  the  terms  of  peace  nor,  indeed, 
of  anything  that  has  been  done ;  but  I  wish 
to  suggest  to  this  house  what,  I  believe,  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  edu- 
cated and  of  the  most  Christian  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  feeling  upon  this 
subject,  although,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  a 
certain  clamour  in  the  country,  they  do  not 
give  public  expression  to  their  feelings.  I 
cannot  but  notice  in  speaking  to  gentlemen 
who  sit  on  either  side  of  this  house,  or  in 
speaking  to  any  one  I  meet  between  this  house 
and  any  of  those  localities  we  frequent  when 
this  house  is  np — I  cannot,  I  say,  but  notice 
that  an  uneasy  feeling  exists  as  to  the  news 
which  may  arrive  by  the  very  next  mail  from 
the  East.  I  do  not  suppose  that  your  troops 
are  to  be  beaten  in  actual  conflict  with  the  foe, 
or  that  they  will  be  driven  into  the  sea;  but 
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I  am  oertaiu  tlmt  many  homes  iu  Kiigliuitl,  iii 
which  thei-e  now  oxisU  u  foud  hoj>e  that  tlio 
ilisUiit  olio  uiay  I'lliiiii;  iiiaiiy  kucIi  homos 
may  be  ivmloivil  ilosolato  whou  the  next  mail 
sliall  arrive.  Tlio  luigol  of  death  has  boon 
nbrvwd  throughout  the  laud ;  you  may  idmost 
hoar  the  beating  of  his  wings.  Tliere  is  no 
one,  as  when  the  lii-st-born  were  slain  of  old, 
to  s|irinkle  with  blood  the  lintel  and  the  two 
sido-iHjsts  of  our  dooi-s,  that  he  may  spaie  and 
|>:iss  ou;  he  takes  his  victims  from  the  castle 
of  the  noble,  the  mansion  of  the  wo;Utliy,  and 
the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  and  it 
is  ou  behalf  of  all  these  cl;isses  that  I  make 
this  soleum  api>e;d.  1  tell  the  noble  lonl,  tliat 
if  he  be  ready  honestly  and  frankly  to  endea- 
vour, by  the  negotiations  about  to  be  opened  at 
Vienna,  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  no  word  of 
mine,  no  vote  of  mine,  will  be  given  to  shake 
his  power  for  one  single  moment,  or  to  change 
his  [Kisition  iu  this  house.  I  am  sure  that  the 
noble  lord  is  not  inaccessible  to  appeals  made 
to  him  from  honest  motives,  and  with  no  un- 
friendly feeling.  The  noble  lord  has  been  for 
more  than  forty  years  a  member  of  this  house. 
Befiire  I  w.-is  born  he  sat  upon  the  treasury 
bench,  and  he  has  spent  his  life  iu  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  is  uo  longer  young,  and 
his  life  has  extended  almost  to  the  term  allotted 
10  man.  I  would  ask,  I  would  entreat  the 
noble  lord  to  take  a  course  which,  when  lie 
looks  back  ujion  his  whole  political  career — 
whatever  he  may  therein  find  to  be  pleased 
with,  whatever  to  regret— cannot  but  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  him.  By  adopting 
that  course  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting  that,  having  obtained  the  object  of 
his  laudable  ambition — having  become  the 
foremost  subject  of  the  crown,  the  director  of, 
it  may  be,  the  destinies  of  his  country  and 
the  presiding  genius  in  her  councils — he  had 
achieved  a  still  higher  and  nobler  ambition : 
that  he  had  returned  the  sword  to  the  scab- 
bard— that  at  his  word  torrents  of  blood  had 
ceased  to  flow — that  he  had  restored  tran- 
quillity to  Europe,  and  saved  this  country  from 
the  indescribable  calamities  of  war." 

The  efTect  of  the  ajipeal  on  the  critical  sense 
of  the  house  was  very  great,  and  the  impres- 
sive peroration,  as  fine  a  piece  of  oratory  as 


had  ever  been  hoard  in  (he  House  of  Com- 
mons, Wiis  lisloned  to  with  a  jirofound  and 
impressive  silence  which  was  almost  painful 
ill  its  intensity,  and  might  by  a  1o>nS  able  or 
loss  earnest  sjioakor  have  been  too  easily  turned 
into  a  laugh  by  some  misplaced  word.  Such 
silence  is  often  only  relieved  by  some  half  hys- 
terical outbui-st;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was 
deep  and  unbroken.  "The  beating  of  tlie 
wings"  soemod  for  a  moment  possible,  for  in 
that  almost  broathlo.ss  hush  the  house  soeinod 
to  be  listening  for  something  even  beyond  the 
wonls  of  him  who  addressed  them. 

The  new  trial  to  the  ministry  was  sharp, 
but  it  was  short ;  and  the  concession  of  Ixnil 
Palmei-ston  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  de- 
mand of  the  country  having  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  inconvenience  and 
danger  of  the  government  being  agiiin  in  abey- 
ance, it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
places  without  delay.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  there- 
fore succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Sir  C.  Wood  replaced  Sir 
James  Graham  at  the  admiralty;  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith  went  to  the  boai'd  of  control,  and  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  to  the  board  of  ti-ade.  At 
the  same  time  Sir  Kobert  Peel  (the  son  of  the 
repealer  of  the  corn-laws)  was  made  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  and  Mr.  Harrison  became  seere- 
tajy  for  Ireland.  Lord  John  Russell  was 
nominated  colonial  secretary  in  place  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  the  appointment  reaching 
him  as  he  w;is  on  his  way  to  Vienna. 

Before  the  conferences  could  be  commeiicod, 
and  while  the  new  government  was  settling 
into  its  place,  and  perhaps  reckoning  the  ad- 
vantages that  had  been  gained  by  the  victory 
of  Omai-  Pasha,  who,  aided  by  the  British  fleet, 
had  repelled  and  defeated  the  attack  made  by 
40,000  Russians  underGcneral  Liprandi  on  the 
Turkish  position  at  Eupatoria ;  an  event  hap- 
pened which  startled  and  impressed  Europe, 
and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  hopes  of  those 
who  were  most  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  lasting  peace. 

On  the  id  of  March  the  Cz;ir  Nicholas  of 
Russia  lay  dead.  It  almost  seemed  as  though 
he  could  not  survive  the  intelligence  that  a 
smaller  force  of  the  despiseil  Turks  had  beaten 
back  his  regiments  at  Eupatoria.     Soon  after 
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that  uews  reaolieil  liim  he  became  delirious; 
but  it  is  not  tlierefote  to  be  assiiiued  that 
his  fatiil  illness  was  attiibutaljlo  to  reverses, 
whicli,  in  spite  of  the  continued  hold  upon 
Sebastoi)ul,  had  befallen  the  Kussiau  arms, 
lu  another  sense,  however,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  haziirdeil  his  life  in  the  war  and  lost  it. 
General  February  had  not  proved  to  be  an  ;dly. 
The  weather,  inclement  and  rigorous  in  the 
Crimea,  w;is  almost  insupportable  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  anybody  who  was  exposed  to  its 
severity,  especially  to  one  who  had  been  sutfer- 
iug  from  influenza,  and  refused  to  take  even 
ordinary  precautions  for  preventing  a  worse 
disorder.  The  chief  anxiety  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  with  regard  to  his  own  health,  was 
to  observe  a  regimen  which  would  prevent 
corpulency,  of  which  he  had  a  peculiar  dread; 
and  this  may  account  for  many  of  his  active 
and  almost  restless  habits,  as  well  as  for  his 
usual  abstemiousness.  He  had  during  the 
bitterest  weather  persisted  in  attending  re- 
views of  the  troops  and  inspecting  defences. 
He  had  been  on  the  ice  to  examine  the  forti- 
fications of  Cronstadt,  and,  in  fact,  gave  him- 
self no  leisure  and  no  repose  in  prejiaring  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  conflict  which  he  had 
challenged.  He  even  seemed  to  have  a  pre- 
sentiment of  death,  occasioned  either  by  his 
gloomy  reception  of  the  news  of  repeated 
defeat  in  the  Crimea,  or  from  a  sense  of  de- 
parting strength;  but  he  would  relax  no  exei"- 
tiou  even  though  the  aftection  of  the  chest, 
from  which  he  had  begun  to  suffer,  became 
more  serious.  It  was  not  till  Dr.  Maudt  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  for  a  second  physician 
to  be  summoned  that  he  consented  to  consult 
Dr.  Karell,  his  physician -in -ordinary,  and 
agreed  to  remain  in  bed.  The  health  of  the 
empress  was  at  this  time  so  feeble  that  she 
also  was  confined  to  her  own  apartment,  so 
that  the  emperor  was  without  the  consola- 
tion which  her  presence  might  have  afforded 
him.  He  daily  grew  woi-se,  he  was  sleep- 
less, and  his  cough  w;is  incessant.  He  could 
not  tolerate  a  condition  which  imposed  in- 
activity, and  announced  his  determination 
to  review  a  cor|)S  of  infantry  of  the  guard 
which  was  on  its  way  to  Lithuania.  The 
weather  was  still  intenseh'  cold,  and  a  hard 


frost  continued.  ".Sire,"  said  one  of  his 
physicians,  "  there  is  not  in  the  whole  army  a 
military  surgeon  who  would  permit  a  common 
soldier  to  (juit  the  hos]ntal  in  the  statu  in 
which  you  are,  for  he  would  be  sure  that  his 
patient  would  re-enter  it  still  worse."  '"  'Tis 
well,  gentlemen,"  answered  the  emperor;  "you 
have  done  your  duty,  now  I  am  going  to  do 
nnne;"  and  upon  this  he  entered  the  sledge. 
In  passing  along  the  ranks  of  his  soldiere  his 
air  of  suffering  and  continual  cough  betrayed 
his  condition.  On  his  return  he  .said,  "  I  am 
bathed  in  perspiration."  Before  going  home 
he  called  upon  Prince  Dolgorouki,  the  minister 
of  war,  who  was  ill,  and,  more  prudent  for 
him  than  for  himself,  he  urged  him  not  to  go 
out  too  soon.  He  passed  the  evening  with  the 
empress,  but  complained  of  cold  and  kept  on 
his  cloak. 

The  result  of  his  imprudent  excursion  was 
a  serious  relapse,  which  compelled  hiiu  to  le- 
main  in  the  small  room  which  w:is  his  work- 
ing caliinet,  whence  for  some  days  he  con- 
tinued to  issue  ordere  respecting  the  defence 
of  Sebastopol  and  the  disposition  of  the  army ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  his  brain  had  become 
affected.  The  empress  left  her  own  apart- 
ments to  attend  upon  him;  but  he  continued, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  will,  to  tight 
against  increasing  weakness,  and  during  the 
first  days  of  Lent  attended  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  season  in  the  usual  manner.  But 
after  three  or  four  days  he  was  compelled  to 
absent  himself;  and  the  empress,  who  was 
borne  down  with  distress,  then  suggested  to 
him  the  serious  nature  of  his  illness  by  pro- 
posing that  he  should  I'eceive  the  sacraments. 
For  some  time  he  did  not  or  would  not  realize 
his  dangerous  condition ;  but  at  last,  noticing 
the  deep  grief  of  the  empress,  he  began  to 
comprehend  it,  and  having  dismissed  his  phy- 
sician, sent  for  the  hereditary  jirince  and  tolil 
him  that  his  recovery  was  hopeless.  He  then 
sent  for  his  confessor,  the  archpriest  Bajanoff, 
with  whom,  after  having  blessed  the  empress 
and  the  prince,  who  remained  during  the  pre- 
liminary prayers,  he  was  left  alone,  the  em- 
press and  the  czarowitch  returning  afterwards, 
when  he  took  the  communion.  He  then  sent 
for  all  the  members  of  his  family,  of  whom  he 
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t  >ok  leave,  giving  theiu  hits  IiImsIdj;.  His 
iiiiiiistri-s  were  tlieu  stiaiiuoned,  and  tiii.tlly  lie 
tiKik  leave  of  his  servants.  He  hiuiself  jpive 
ilireclions  for  the  funenil  oeremouies,  which 
were  to  lie  tvnili\ote<.l  without  uuuecessju-y 
<lis|ilar,  »iuiv  uo  ex])eni.liture  was  to  be  in- 
i-iirreil  when  it  i-oulil  be  so  ill  s|»iireil  fmiu 
the  reijuirenieiits  of  the  war.  On  the  id  of 
Mareh,  at  noon,  after  having  been  unable  for 
more  tlu»n  an  hour  to  articulate  a  syllable, 
he  reeovered  for  a  few  minutes  the  jxiwer 
of  speech,  and  Uide  his  sou  Alexander  thank 
the  <n\rrison  of  Sel>astopol  in  his  name.  His 
anxiety  that  IVussia  should  continue  in  the 
|>olioy  which  it  had,  to  so  great  an  extent,  ob- 
served, was  manifest  in  what  were  almost  his 
last  words :  "  Dites  a  Fritz  (his  brother-in-law 
the  King  of  Prussia)  de  rester  le  mCnie  i»our 
la  Kussie  et  de  ne  juis  oublier  les  paroles  de 
I>ap.i."' 

Thus  died  Nicholas  of  Russia  at  the  ago  of 
59,  and  after  reigning  :29  years.  He  had  lived 
longer  thau  his  predecessoi-s  on  the  throne,  and 
had  already  noticed  that  fact  when  he  seemed 
to  have  a  premonition  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching. The  cause  of  his  death  was  said  to 
be  pulmonary  apoplexy,  but  <.if  course  poison 
was  hinted  at.  though  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  foundation  for  any  suspicion  that  he 
had  dietl  from  other  than  natm-al  causes.  It  was 
also  .isserted  th.it  the  disease  of  which  he  died 
was  either  caused  or  accelerated  by  the  violent 
tits  of  jiassion  which  overmastered  him  when 
he  receivetl  intelligence  of  the  reverses  of  his 
troops,  the  last  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
news  of  Sardinia  joining  the  allies;  but  it 
w:»s  pointeil  out  at  the  time  that  these  uncon- 
tix'llable  or  uncontrolle<'.  outbreaks  of  fury, 
may  have  been  a  result  rather  than  a  cause  of 
serious  cerebnd  disoiiler. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  czar  took  the 
L'overnmeut  and  the  country  by  surprise.  It 
was  solemnly  announced  in  parliament,  and 
w.vs  received  by  the  public  without  unseemly 
<  xultation,  but  rather  with  a  sense  of  awe 
.uid  with  deei>  seriousness.  One  of  the  most 
htriking  notices  of  the  event  in  tlie  public 


'  The  wunU  referred  to  were  an  iiijunctiou  to  maintain 
under  all  coutui|;encies  the  principles  of  the  "  Uv\y 
Alliance.  •* 


I  pre^  took  tlie  form  of  a  nirtoani  in  I'unrh  by 
the  famous  John  Leech.  It  wan  entitled 
•'(ieiieral  Fevrier  turned  Traitor,"  and  repre- 
8eiite<l  a  skeleton  in  the  uniform  of  a  Russian 
officer  Liying  his  icy  hand  on  the  breast  of  the 
prostrate  eiujteror.  This  picture  ciiusmI  a  gif  at 
sensation,  and  w;is  afterwaitls  referred  to  as 
a  new  example  of  the  deep  and  often  solemn 
significance,  which   had   become  an  element 

'  even  in  some  of  the  so-c.alleil  lighter  literature 
of  the  time. 

It  was  everywhere  being  asked.  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  death  of  the  czar  in  rela- 
tion to  the  war?  .Shall  we  be  obliged  to  con- 
tinue hostilities  to  the  bitter  end,  or  will  an 
opportunity  be  afforded  for  suck  negotiations 
on  the  '•  four  ixiints '"  ;is  will  leail  to  a  pacific 
arningemeiit  i  It  was  generally  believeil  that 
the  Grand  -  duke  Alexander,  who  had  suc- 
cee<led  to  the  imperial  throne  under  the  name 
of  Alexander  II.  Nicol.iiewitch,  was  of  a 
milder  nature  than  his  father,  that  he  w.is 
very  popular,  and  inherited  neither  the  char- 
acter nor  the  obstinacy  of  Nicliol.as.  It  was 
genendly  hoj)eil  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
accede  to  peaceable  overtures.  But  nolxxly 
knew  what  were  the  hist  instructions  given 
by  the  late  emperor  to  his  heir,  and  the  mani- 
festo made  by  the  latter  at  his  accession  w.is 
little  le.ss  ambiguous  than  such  declarations 
usually  are.  It  was  understood  that  he  would 
be  actuiited  by  the  s.ime  sentiments  as  those 
which  .inimated  his  father.  That  might  mean 
that  he  would  prosecute  the  w.ir  without  re- 
ceding from  former  demands.  He  swore  to 
regaixl  the  welfare  of  the  empire  as  his  only 
object,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  maintain 
Russia  on  the  highest  standard  of  power  and 
glory,  and  in  his  own  person  accomplisli  the 
incessant  wishes  of  Peter,  of  Catherine,  of 
Alexander,  and  of  his  father.  That  might  be 
still  more  significmt.  The  only  course  which 
could  be  taken  by  England  would  be  to  con- 
tinue pushing  on  iirejvinitions  for  a  final  blow 
at  the  power  of  Russia,  and  at  the  .'lame  time 
to  send  Lord  John  Russell  to  Vienna  to  see 
whether  the  proi>oseil  terms  would  l>e  favour- 
ably received.  These  were  the  opinions  of  the 
government,  and  probably  of  the  l.irge  ma- 
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jurily  of  tlie  uiitioii.  Palmei-ston's  suspicion 
of  the  good  faith  of  Eussia  was  apparently 
little  altered  by  the  accession  of  the  Grand- 
duke  Alexander  to  the  throne,  and  most 
peojile  shared  his  doubts,  and  regarded  the 
appeals  of  Bright  and  Cobden  at  the  best  as 
mere  sentimental  delusions,  and  at  the  worst 
as  mean-spirited  truckling  to  a  base,  cowardly, 
and  huckstering  policy.  There  was  no  longer 
any  slackness  on  tlie  part  of  the  government  in 
sending  supplies  to  the  Crimea,  and  recruiting 
was  cai'ried  on  with  renewed  energy'.  The  hos- 
pitals were  still  full  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
while  numbers  of  men  suffered  severely  from 
frost-bite  occasioned  by  the  intense  cold  and 
the  arduous  duties  they  had  to  fulfil  amidst 
ice  and  snow.  There  was  too  little  disposition 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  commanding  officers 
to  give  their  men  the  full  benefit  of  the  suit- 
able clothing  sent  out  to  them,  and  in  many 
instances  a  return  to  the  regulation  uniform 
was  insisted  on.  There  was  even  a  whisper 
when  some  of  the  regiments  wei-e  reorganized 
that  they  were  to  return  to  the  complete  regi- 
mentals, including  the  stiff  military  stock. 
The  Highlanders  were  made  to  abandon  the 
comfortable  fur  caps  with  which  they  bad 
been  provided,  and  to  resume  the  Scotch  bon- 
nets, which  left  tbeir  ears  exposed  to  the 
cutting  wind.  The  siege  was  being  carried 
on  with  increasing  effect,  and  the  victory  at 
Eupatoria  released  the  Turkish  contingent, 
which  was  ordered  to  march  southward  to- 
wards the  north  of  Sebastopol,  in  order  either 
to  cut  off  the  Eussian  supplies,  or  make  it 
necessary  for  the  enemy  to  keep  a  large  body 
of  men  to  prevent  their  communications  from 
being  intercepted. 

The  arrival  of  a  number  of  our  wounded 
soldiei-s  who  had  been  sent  home  to  England 
had  some  effect  in  maintaining  rather  than  in 
mitigating  the  desire  to  pui-sue  the  war  until 
a  more  definite  result  had  been  achieved.  The 
queen  lost  no  time  in  giving  practical  ex]ii'es- 
sion  to  her  sympathy  with  tlie  brave  men  who 
had  suffered  so  much  during  the  terrible  cam- 
paign, from  which  they  had  returned  maimed 
or  mutilated.  Accompanied  by  the  prince 
consort  she  visited  the  hospital  at  Chatham, 
and  went  through  the  wards,  speaking  to  the 


men  who  were  lying  there  disabled,  or  to  those 
who,  being  less  seriously  hurt  or  nearer  to 
convalescence,  were  drawn  u])  for  her  inspec- 
tion. It  was  a  pitiful  spectacle;  but  the  soldiera 
were  so  touched  by  the  interest  shown  by  the 
sovereign  that  before  she  left  the  building 
they  raised  a  cheer;  the  ghost  of  a  cheer, — so 
feeble  was  its  tone  as  compared  to  the  sound 
that  had  rung  out  many  a  time  during  the  heat 
and  ardour  of  battle,— but  full  of  meaning. 
At  Buckingham  Palace  the  wounded  and  dis- 
abled guards  were  mustered,  that  her  majesty 
might  speak  to  each  man  and  inquire  how  he 
was  wounded,  and  what  were  his  hopes  of 
regaining  strength.  Many  who  could  not 
walk  from  the  barracks  were  conveyed  to  the 
palace  in  an  omnibus.  There  were  strange 
stories  to  be  told,  and  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see 
so  many  fine  fellows  permanently  injured  by 
the  loss  of  limbs,  or  by  wounds  which  would 
leave  them  unfit  for  further  duty.  But  most 
of  them  were  still  capable  of  following  some 
occupations  which  were  afterwards  found  for 
them,  as  care-takers  in  warehouses,  gate- 
keepers, private  watchmen,  light  porters  at 
public  buildings,  and  such  comparatively  easy 
callings  as  required  discipline,  punctuality,  and 
order.  Many  situations  of  this  kind  were 
offered  to  those  least  seriously  disabled,  and 
the  appeal  made  in  theii-  behalf  may  be  said 
to  have  originated  the  organization  which  has 
since  become  so  useful  under  the  name  of  the 
Coi'ps  of  Commissionaires. 

The  suspicions  that  the  attempt  to  restore 
peace  by  a  congress  of  the  great  powei-s  at 
Vienna  had  altogether  failed  were  too  quickly 
justified.  No  basis  of  negotiations  could  be 
agreed  upon.  The  proposed  limitation  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  power  of  Eussia  in  the 
Black  Sea  was  the  rock  upon  which  diplomacy 
split.  M.  Drouyu  de  Lhuys  inquired  whether 
Eussia  would  consider  her  rights  of  sovereignty 
infringed  if  she  deprived  hereelf  of  the  liberty 
of  building  an  unlimited  number  of  ships  of 
war  in  the  Black  Sea.  This  question  was 
asked  on  the  19th  of  Mai-ch,  and  after  taking 
forty -eight  hours  to  think  it  over  Prince 
Gortschakoff  replied  that  Eussia  would  not 
consent   to  the  strength  of  her  navy  being 
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restriotrtl  to  any  lixoU  muubor  either  by  ti-e:ity 
or  in  any  other  uiaiiiier.  He  suggested  a  coiiu- 
ter|x>ise  of  foives  in  the  lUack  Sea  by  o|>«uiug 
U»e  Straits  nf  the  1  >ai\l:inelK'S  to  the  llags  of 
war  of  all  nations  a  i>iv|iositjon  really  in- 
volving a  general  competition  in  the  main- 
tenance of  enormous  naval  armaments,  which 
womKI  have  meant  a  constant  state  of  war  in- 
stead of  a  )>eriuanent  or  practical  peace.  After 
this  little  weight  wjis  given  to  the  pixifes- 
aiou  witli  whidi  Prince  tiortschakofl"  accom- 
panied this  ix'fnsal,  that  Knssia  w;is  pre- 
jKired  to  examine  ;uiy  measures  which  might 
be  proj>ose<l  to  her  not  inconsistent  with  her 
honour.  Only  one  result  was  anticipated 
after  the  express  declai-iitiou  which  her  pleni- 
potentiaries had  made,  that  "  any  restriction 
upon  her  uav;il  force  in  the  Black  Sea  was 
dei^ogatory  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  em- 
peivr  their  master,  and  dangerous  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire.' 

All  this  time  the  Russian  representative 
was  playing  the  old  game  of  eudeavoiuiug  to 
weaken  the  alliance  between  Englaiul  and 
France  by  flattering  the  French  emperor.  It 
was  against  this  country  that  the  anger  of 
Russia  seemed  to  be  directed. 

In  a  letter  dated  iGth  of  March,  ISo.'j,  by 
Count  Nesselrode  to  his  son-in-law  Bai'ou 
Seebach,  the  Saxon  minister  at  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries,  which  was  written  really  a  Vad- 
rene  of  the  EmjX'ror  of  tlie  French,  and  of 
which  a  copy  was  at  once  forwarded  by  him 
to  the  English  government,  Count  Nesselrode 
says,  speaking  of  his  master,  "L'empereur, 
quelles  que  soient  ses  dispositions  pacifiques, 
n'accei)tei-a  jamais  des  conditions  sembLibles, 
et  la  nation  se  soumettra  k  tous  les  sacrifices 
plutOt  quo  de  les  subir."  "Eutre  la  France  et 
la  Russie  il  y  a  guerre  sans  hostilite,"  he  says 
in  another  commmiication.  "La  paix  se  fera 
quaud  il  (the  Emperor  of  the  French)  lavoudra. 
A  mes  yeux  la  situation  se  resume  dans  cette 
vfiriti'." 

The  commission  of  inquiry  obtained  by  Mr. 
Roebuck  had  soon  examined  a  great  number 
of  witnesses,  many  of  them  (including  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge)  officers  of  high  rank  and 
considerable  importance.     The  general  teu- 


dencv  of  the  evidence  was  to  show  that  the 
commissariat  and  the  land  ti-ansjuit  service 
at  the  seat  of  Wiir  were  grossly  misinanaged. 
Even  at  Scutjiri  there  Wiis  a  great  deticieiicy 
of  forage  and  only  one  place  at  which  to  obtain 
it,  so  that  a  man  would  have  to  wait  all  day 
before  he  could  procure  the  sujiplies  he  wanted, 
and  the  s;inie  blundering  jxjlicy  was  car- 
ried out  before  Sebaslopol,  where  the  irie- 
gular  feeiling  of  the  hoi-ses  wrought  incalcul- 
able mischief.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  laid 
much  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  guards 
were  unable  to  obt^tin  the  London  "porter" 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  them  as  a  prime 
necessity.  '•  We  got  porter  at  Scutiri  and  at 
Varna,  but  not  afterwaixls.  ...  I  attribute 
the  sickness  to  the  climate;  but  I  think  the 
great  mort;»lity  in  the  guards  arose  from  the 
men  not  being  able  to  get  jjortcr."  The 
special  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  London 
Xem  and  the  almoner  of  the  Time^  benevolent 
fund  were  also  examined.  Though  the  evi- 
dence tiiken  was  quoted  in  some  quartera  ;»s 
a  reixsou  for  assailing  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  for  resigning  office,  it 
would  not  appear  that  any  particularly  use- 
ful end  was  answered  by  it,  especially  as  it 
had  little  or  no  apiilicatiou  ag-ainst  the  exist- 
ing government,  from  which  these  gentlemen 
had  retired.  Some  of  the  testimpny  elicited 
not  only  l)efore  the  commission  but  by  admis- 
sions of  otiici;ds  in  answer  to  questions  in  par- 
liament, revealed  a  condition  of  things  which 
would  have  been  ludicrous  had  the  conse- 
quences not  been  so  sad.  The  greatcoats  of 
some  of  the  soldiei-s,  for  instance,  were  said  to 
have  been  made  of  the  worst  possible  material, 
and  utterly  useless  to  the  wearei-s.  This  was 
scarcely  denied;  but  the  answer  was  that  they 
were  "  quite  up  to  the  pattern,"  the  "  object 
being  to  give  the  soldiers  as  little  as  possible 
to  cai-ry." 

There  was  no  actual  slackening  of  hostili- 
ties during  the  Vienna  conference,  and  ex- 
tensive i)reparations  for  a  more  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  siege  continued  to  be  made. 
Wednesday,  the  21st  of  Maivh,  was  appointed 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  for  fasting  and  sjiecial 
prayer  for  a  blessing  on  "the  just  and  neces- 
sary war  in  which  we  are  engaged."     The 
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House  of  Lords  attemled  divine  worehip  iu 
Weatmiuster  Abbey,  and  the  Commons  in  the 
]iarish  chinch  of  St.  Margaret's,  wliile  services 
were  held  at  almost  all  the  principal  churches 
and  chapels  throughout  the  countrv. 

By  this  time  it  was  generally  uudei-stood 
that  the  negotiations  at  Vienna  had  proved 
abortive,  an<l  that  the  prospects  of  ]ieace  were, 
iu  fact,  more  remote  than  ever.  The  Russian 
government  having  on  the  21st  of  April  defi- 
nitely rejected  the  ])roi)Osals  for  neutralizing 
the  Black  Sea,  or  for  limiting  their  own  naval 
force  there,  the  pleniiiotentiaries  of  England 
auil  France  declared  their  powers  exliausted, 
and  announced  their  intention  to  return  home. 
Lord  John  Russell  left  Vienna  on  the  23d  of 
Api-il,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  M. 
Drouyu  de  Lhuys.  Tlie  salient  features  of 
the  Austrian  ]jroposal  were  that  tlie  allies 
might  each  have  two  frigates  in  the  Black 
Sea;  that,  if  the  Russians  increased  their  fleet 
there  beyond  its  existing  number,  the  allies 
might  each  maintain  there  one  half  the  num- 
ber of  the  Russian  ships  of  war;  that  Russia 
should  be  asked  by  Austria  not  to  increase 
lier  naval  forces  iu  the  Black  Sea  beyond  the 
number  .actually  there  in  1853,  and  that 
whether  she  accepted  this  engagement  or  not 
Austria  would  sign  a  treaty  making  any  in- 
crea.se  beyond  tluxt  number  a  casus  belli.  This 
was  an  extraordinary  proposal,  and  as  Prince 
Albert  at  once  pointed  out,  "  the  proposal  of 
Austria  to  engage  to  ni;ike  war  when  the 
Russian  armaments  should  appear  to  have 
become  excessive  is  of  no  kind  of  value  to  the 
belligerents,  who  do  not  wish  to  establisli  a 
case  for  which  to  make  war  hereafter,  but  to 
obtain  a  security  upon  which  they  can  con- 
clude ])eace  now."  The  same  view  had  already 
been  taken  by  our  government  and  by  the 
Emjieror  of  the  French.  The  Austrian  pro- 
]iosals  were  not  likely  to  deceive  so  astute  a 
minister  as  Lord  Palmcrston,  and  they  bore 
more  of  the  appearance  of  Russian  diplomatic 
suggestion  than  of  the  advice  of  a  friendly 
ally.  But  there  was  a  new  complication.  The 
French  and  English  plenipotentiai-ies  had  both 
expressed  their  personal  approval  of  the  Aus- 
trian recommendation,  but  having  no  instruc- 
tions to  accept  it   had   left   the  conference. 


Lord  John  Russell  bad  in  his  despatches  indi- 
cated his  concurrence,  and  we  soon  lieard  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  had  pressed  the  proffered  terms  upon 
him,  urging  the  necessity  for  prompt  decision. 
Various  speculations  have  been  made  on  the 
reasons  for  the  French  minister's  acceptance  of 
the  Austrian  proposals.  It  was  liiuted  that  he 
disliked  the  alliance  of  England  with  France, 
and  was  not  unwilling  to  see  a  check  jilaced 
on  the  power  of  England  by  compelling  her 
to  conclude  an  unsatisfactory  jieace.  More 
probable  was  the  notion,  that  he  hoped  the 
preparations  of  Austria  to  take  the  field 
against  Russia,  in  case  of  a  refusjJ  of  the 
ottered  terms  by  the  former,  or,  eventually,  in 
case  of  an  undue  increase  of  naval  armaments 
in  the  Black  Sea,  would  break  up  the  conti- 
nental league  which  had  for  so  long  kept 
France  in  check.  It  seldom  occure  to  English 
critics  to  suspect  foreign  diplomatists  of  weak- 
ness, or  folly,  or  incapacity.  The  conduct  of 
the  French  pleni]iotentiary  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  1)3'  supposing  it  to  proceed  from 
some  more  or  less  subtle  policy.  No  such 
excuse  was  made  for  Lord  John  Russell,  nor 
did  he  seem  to  give  gi-ound  for  it.  At  all 
events  the  Austrian  proposal  was  utterly  re- 
jected by  both  governments,  and  the  arguments 
of  their  representatives,  wlio  had  returned 
from  the  conference,  failed  to  convince  them. 
There  was  one  essential  ditference  in  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  of  the  French  and  the 
English  "plenipos."  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
j-esigned  his  ofBce  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Walewski  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M. 
Persigny  being  sent  as  ambassador  to  London. 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  so  recently 
resigned,  to  the  embanassment  and  ultimate 
defeat  of  a  ministry,  remained  in  office  to  em- 
barrass even  if  he  could  not  defeat  another 
government. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  a  week  liaving  elapsed 
without  the  papers  relatiug  to  the  Vienna 
conference  being  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  !Mr.  Disraeli  sharply  attacked  the 
government,  contrasting  its  dilatory  conduct 
with  that  of  1796,  when  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  attempting  to  negotiate  peace  with 
France.     Lord  Palmei-ston  in  reply  said  the 
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c&nes  wriv  liillVifUt,  as  \vf  weiv  eiuti-nvoiiriii^' 
to  iiegotintt^  tliixmgli  tin-  iiiteiVflitioii  of  Ails- 
tiia.  He  wtu  not  |iiv|i(uv>l  tu  b;iv  tlint  tlifiv 
niiglit  Hut  lie  otlifr  means  open,  liy  which, 
thnxi^li  the  fiifiully  iutt-rvfutinn  uf  Austria, 
a  ]ii-i>|Kksiti<.>n  iiiiglit  be  uimle  which  woiiM 
have  the  ellect  of  Itringiiig  hostilities  to  a 
cliiek>.  He  wislieti  to  leave  the  door  o|ieii  for 
negotiations.  Wliile  on  tlie  one  hand  tlie 
government  were  lietermined  to  continue  the 
i-ontest  in  n  manner  consistent  with  the 
honour,  tlio  dignity,  and  the  inteivsts  of  the 
i-ountry,  on  the  other  hand  they  would  not 
be  parties  to  shuttii^g  the  door  against  any 
jHissibility  of  concluding  an  honourable  and 
s;itisfactory  jx-ace.  This  wa;s  not  satisfjic- 
tory  to  tlie  opjHisition,  who  were  determined 
to  impugn  the  conduct  of  the  ministry. 

Meanwhile  au  Administrative  Reform  A.s- 
sociation  h.id  been  organized,  which  on  the  day 
following  held  a  meeting  at  the  London  Ta- 
vern to  carry  resolutions  that  "the  true  remedy 
for  the  system  of  maladministration  which 
hatl  caused  so  lamentable  a  sacrifice  of  labour, 
money,  and  human  life,  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  introduction  of  large  experience  and  prac- 
tical ability  into  the  service  of  the  state;  that 
the  exclusion  from  ottice  of  these  who  possess 
in  a  high  degree  the  practical  qualities  neces- 
sary for  the  direction  of  affairs  in  a  great  com- 
mercial country,  is  a  reflection  upon  its  intel- 
ligence and  a  betrayal  of  its  interests;  that, 
while  we  disclaim  every  desire  of  excluding 
the  aristocratic  classes  from  participation  in 
the  councils  of  the  crown,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  protest  against  the  pretensions  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  community  to  monoiwlize  the 
functions  of  administration." 

The  chair  at  this  meeting  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  and  the  meeting  itself  chiefly 
cunsiste<i  of  merchants  and  traders  iu  tlie 
metropolis,  whose  object  it  was  to  organize  an 
association  for  administrative  reform.  Mr. 
Morley  at  the  outset  said  he  had  come  there 
because  he  honestly  feared  that  we  were 
drifting  into  that  state  which,  if  unchecked, 
must  land  us  in  revolution,  and  because,  iu  all 
seriousness,  he  had  no  faitli  in  order  or  peace 
which  was  not  founded  on  contentment;  and 
he  for  one  was  not  disposed  to  say  "  Peace, 
Vcu  IlL 


(K-aoe,"  when  he  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
jieMce.  An  attc-nipt  had  Iwen  made  to  bhow 
that  this  movement  was  a  mere  trading  utlair; 
but  they  would  show  that  it  whs  something 
more  serious.  They  wished  to  see  the  public 
business  of  the  country  conducted  iu  au  efti- 
cient  manner.  They  had  been  accused  of  a 
wish  to  attack  the  aristocracy;  but  there  need 
l>e  no  al.'irin  on  that  heail  in  a  country  like 
England,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  jjeojde 
are  so  much  attached  to  the  aristocracy.  The 
meeting  had  not  been  called  to  discuss  the 
war,  upon  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  which  he 
would  not  pi-onounce.  Their  sole  object  was 
to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  jiresent  system  cpf 
government. 

The  speakers  at  this  meeting  emphatically 
protested  that  their  represent;itions  were  not 
a  mere  flash  in  the  pan,  but  were  founded  on 
convictions  which  they  were  determined  to 
follow  to  some  practical  issue.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  they  were  likely  to  be  supported 
by  resolutions  in  both  houses  of  Parliament. 
Immediately  after  the  meeting  we  tind  the 
Earl  of  EUenborough  projwsing  au  address  to 
her  majesty  to  deelaj-e  the  jiersuasion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  "that,  amidst  all  their  dis- 
apjioiutments,  the  people  of  this  country  still 
retain  the  generous  feelings  which  led  them 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  willingly  to 
l)lace  :dl  the  means  required  from  them  at 
her  majesty's  disposal;  that  they  will  still 
protect  the  weak  against  the  aggression  of  the 
strong;  and  that  they  are  not  i)repared  to 
consent  that  Eussia  shall,  by  her  increasing 
preponderance,  so  control  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment as  practically  to  hold  Constantinople 
within  her  gra.sp. 

"To  acquaint  her  majesty,  that  while  we 
admit  and  lament  the  privations  to  which 
war  neces-sarily  subjects  idl  classes  of  the 
people,  we  yet  venture  to  assure  her  majesty 
that  they  would,  in  so  just  a.  cause,  bear  those 
privations  without  compLiint,  if  they  could 
feel  that  the  war  had  been  well  conducted, 
that  the  troops  had  not  been  expo.sed  to  any 
hardships  which  could  have  been  avoideil  by 
forethought,  and  that  everything  h.ad  been 
done  to  enable  them  to  achieve  decisive  success; 
and  humbly  to  represent  to  her  majesty  that 
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her  jit'ople,  suffering  privations  on  account  of 
this  war,  have,  as  yet,  had  no  such  consola- 
tion; that,  on  the  contrary,  we  cannot  with- 
hold from  her  majesty  the  avowal  of  our  con- 
viction, that  the  conduct  of  the  war  has  occa- 
sioned general  dissatisfaction,  and  given  rise 
to  just  complaints,  and  tliat  we  must  humbly 
lay  before  her  majesty  our  deliberate  opinion 
that  it  is  only  through  the  selection  of  men  for 
public  employment,  without  regard  to  any- 
thing but  the  public  service,  that  the  country 
can  hope  to  prosecute  the  war  successfully, 
and  to  attain  in  its  only  legitimate  object — a 
secure  and  honourable  peace."' 

In  speaking  of  Lord  Palraerston's  '•pre- 
tended" knowledge  of  military  affairs,  the 
noble  earl  narrated  a  reminiscence  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  "  I  recollect  sitting  by  the  side 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  intheHouseof  Lords 
during  the  unfortunate  difficulty  between  him 
and  ^Ii'.  Huskisson  which  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  gentlemen  forming 
the  government.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  suddenly  called  out  of  the  house,  and 
when  he  returned  he  said  to  me,  'That  was 
Palmei-ston  who  wanted  to  see  me,  to  tell  me 
if  Huskisson  went  he  must  go  too.'  The  duke 
continued,  '  I  said  nothing ;  it  was  not  for  me 
to  fire  great  guns  at  small  birds.'  That  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  This 
was  not  a  very  remarkable  story,  and  was  not 
very  appropriate  as  applied  to  the  Palmerston 
of  1855.  On  the  whole  it  may  have  been 
considered  to  have  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rather 
than  that  of  the  existing  prime  minister. 

Lord  Granville,  who  before  he  c;\me  to  the 
title  was  George  Leveson  Gower,  took  up  the 
defence  of  the  government  chiefly  on  the 
gi'ound  that  able,  practical  men  engaged  in 
commercial  or  other  pui-suits  could  not  be 
induced  to  give  up  their  business  to  accept 
political  office.  In  the  coui-se  of  his  remarks 
he  referred  with  some  humour  to  the  chai-ge 
made  by  the  noble  earl  that  the  cabinet  w;is 
composed  of  Gowers,  Howards,  and  Caven- 
dishes. "  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  I  had  better 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at  once;  and  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  that  some  of  those  who  went 
before  me  had  such  quivers  full  of  daughters 


who  did  not  die  old  maids,  that  I  have  rela- 
tions upon  this  side  of  the  house,  reLitions 
upon  the  cross-benches,  lelations  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  I  actually  had 
the  unparalleled  misfortune  to  have  no  fewer 
than  three  daughtei-s  in  the  Protectionist  ad- 
ministi'ation  of  my  noble  friend  opposite." 

The  resolutions  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough 
were  rejected,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  motion  made  by  Major  Eeid,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  critical  state  of  public  affairs  and 
to  the  necessity  of  at  once  introducing  reforms 
in  every  branch  of  the  state,  was  answered 
by  Lord  Palmei-ston,  who  said,  in  form- 
ing his  government  he  was  not  influenced 
by  family  connections,  but  rather  by  the  dis- 
tinguished abilities  which  individuals  had 
displayed  in  public  affairs;  and  he  only  re- 
gretted that  commercial  men  of  the  gi-eatest 
ability  and  talent  were  generally  so  absorbed 
in  their  commercial  pursuits  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult— indeed,  impos.sible — to  obtain  their  as- 
sistiince.  The  government  as  it  .stood  was, 
he  thought,  such  as  should  command  the 
confidence  of  the  jiublic.  He  Wivs  aware  that 
great  improvements  might  be  made  in  various 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  the  utmost 
attention  was  paid  to  the  subject,  with  a  view 
to  their  introduction.  "  It  was  intended  to 
abolish  the  office  of  master-general  of  the 
ordmince,  and  also  the  ordnance  board  itself. 
The  artillery  and  engineers  would  be  placed 
under  the  s;\me  authority  ;i3  the  rest  of  the 
army.  The  civil  department  of  the  ordnance 
would  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
secretary  for  war,  as  would  also  the  medical 
department  of  the  commissariat.  The  object 
which  the  government  had  most  at  heart  was 
to  render  all  the  branches  of  the  public  service 
as  effective  and  vigorous  as  possible;  for  he 
felt  the  war  was  with  a  colossal  power,  who 
would  become  dominant  in  Em-ope — Finance 
and  England  sinking  into  secondaiy  states — 
if  we  should  be  worsted  in  the  struggle." 

There  was  something  about  this  answer 
which  brought  up  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  insinuated 
that  Palmeraton  was  himself  the  author  of 
the  motion. 

These  tentative  resolutions,  if  they  produced 
no  other  effect,  kept  aUve  public  criticism,  and 
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luaJo  il  l>y  uo  lueuus  aw  easy  t;uik  for  tin- 
guveruuiriit  to  holJ  their  own,  witli  I.011I  John 
Uusst^U  in  ollitv,  and  tho  ijiustioii  of  tliu  nejjo- 
tiatiuus  still  uii&ettlfJ. 

The  tiuaucial  stiit«uient  of  Sir  George  C'orue- 
w;ill  Lewis  li:u.I  Ikx'U  rettived  with  litlli'  or 
uu  oiii>osilion,  ;ukI  the  budget  was  jMissed  with 
aliicrity,  tliough  it  necessarily  had  to  jii-ovido 
for  au  enormously  iucJ-e;isiil  expeuditui-e. 

Sir  George  (.'oruewall  Lewis  Wiis  just  tlie 
kind  of  man  whom  the  administrative  ro- 
formersluiil  asserted  should  hoUl  otiiee.  lie 
belonged  to  a  family  who  had  adojiteil  poli- 
tics as  a  business,  and  he  had  Very  con- 
siderable faculties  for  pui-suiug  that  busi- 
ness suc-ceasfully.  Probably  the  witty  saying 
attributed  to  him,  tliat  "life  would  be  toler- 
able if  it  were  not  for  its  amusements,"'  w;is 
only  cue  of  the  maiiy  humoi-ous  remaiks  for 
which  this  shi-ewd  and  able  geutlem;ui  w:is 
fiuuous  among  his  friend.-;.  It  might  st:iud, 
hiiwever,  iis  ;ui  expression  of  his  cajiaeity  and 
liking  for  hard  work  and  constant  occupation 
in  the  business  of  the  state.  He  had  left  the 
editorial  chiiii'  of  the  Edtnhurgh  Review  to 
become  ehaucellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  had 
long  been  known  to  fame  as  a  philosophical 
writer,  his  fii-st  impoi-tant  literary  pro- 
duction having  been  a  translation  of  Miiller's 
Ulitory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race. 
Another  book,  the  Inquiry  into  tite  Credibility 
of  Early  Roman  History,  was  of  more  import- 
ance in  establisliiug  his  fame  as  au  author, 
however;  while  in  the  Held  of  (xilitical  writing 
lie  had  published  an  essay,  On  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Political  Terms,  a  tieatise  Oil  t/tc 
iletttod  of  Reasoning  in  Politics,  and  one  on 
the  Governmetit  of  Dependencies.  These  wei-e 
rather  painstidciug  and  conclusive,  than  bril- 
liant or  very  original  etrorts,but  they  displayed 
great  libenility  and  just  the  kind  of  ability 
that  might  be  exiHKrted  of  a  man  who,  from  a 
comparatively  e:irly  age,  followeil  his  father  in 
a  career  of  practical,  and  one  might  also  say, 
professional  politics.  The  name  of  Su-  Thomas 
Fraukland  Lewis  was  well  known  as  the 
bolder  of  the  by  no  means  ]K)i)ulai-  office  of 
chairman  of  the  poor-law  commission  from 
1834  to  lt>39;  and  his  .son  became  a  member 


of  tlie  bo:u'd  while  he  occupied  that  |iusi- 
tiou,  Itut  tjir  Fraukland  Lewis  had  achie\ed 
diatinctiuu  before  the  latter  date  by  u  long 
ooui'se  of  public  service.  lielongiug  to  a 
liitdnorshiiv  fiuiiily  of  iuilei>endent  means,  he 
had  obtjtined  a  baronetcy  from  Sir  Uobert 
Peel,  and  had  sat  in  ]iiu-liiiment  successively 
for  lieauniarLs,  ICnnLs,  and  li^idnoi-shire.  His 
chief  business,  however,  was  on  "  commissions," 
and  for  about  twenty  yeai-s  thei-e  was  scarc-ely 
ever  a  |iiirliamentary  '•  inquiry  "  in  which  he 
did  not  take  a  |>iirt.  In  lS:i7  he  wjis  8ecret;iry 
to  the  trciisury,  then  became  vice-president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  then  gained  the 
lucrative  jjosl  of  treasurer  to  Uie  navy,  an 
oflice  long  ago  abolished.  Thus  his  sou,  Sir 
George,  was  trained  to  political  life  and  had 
begun  it  e;u'ly.  In  1S2S,  when  he  wxs  twenty - 
two  years  old,  he  was  :dready  dLstingui.shed  at 
Oxfoixl,  and  three  yeai-s  htter  w;is  calknl  to  the 
bar,  with  a  view,  :is  it  seemed,  to  secure  the 
"seven  yeais'  legal  standing"  which  was  at 
one  time,  and  is  often  still,  regai-ded  as  au 
adviuitage  to  anyone  seeking  official  position. 
In  m'ib  he  began  with  the  commission  of 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards 
was  on  the  IrLsh  Church  inquiry  commission. 
From  183G  to  1S4V  he  was  on  the  poor-law- 
board,  and  just  before  the  defeat  of  Lord 
John  Russell  in  lfS.'A)  had  been  joint  secretary 
to  the  treasury.  In  ISJl  he  had  lost  his  seat 
for  Herefordshire,  and  it  w-;is  in  1804  that 
his  father's  death  left  him  at  once  the  bar- 
onetcy and  the  representation  of  the  Radnor 
district  in  jKuliameut.  His  ability  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  acknowledged  by 
competent  judges  to  bo  superior  to  that  either 
of  Sir  C'h;ules  AVootl  or  of  Mr.  Cioulbourn;  but 
he  was  fai-  inferior  to  Mr.  Disraeli  in  brilliant 
and  incisive  statement,  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
both  in  gi-isp  of  linancial  policy  and  in  the 
]X)wer  to  make  the  \isually  dry  details  of  a 
budget  attractive.  Still  his  fiscal  arrange- 
ments were  sound,  and  though  a  number  of 
members  did  not  stay  to  listen  to  the  whole  of 
the  budget  speech,  that  speech  was  not  without 
real  interest.  The  condition  of  the  country  was 
such  that  the  necessity  for  procuring  revenue 
left  little  choice  to  a  practical  and  aireful 
financier.     It  had  become  imjxissible  to  ci>n- 
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tinue  tlie  inetlioil  emiiloyeil  by  Jlr.  Gladstone 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  out  of  annual 
revenue.  Altliougli  the  estimated  income  for 
the  year  was  close  upon  GI5.V  millions,  the  ex- 
penditure exceeded  that  sum  by  nearly  23 
millions. 

On  the  2(Hh  of  April  Sir  George  explained 
that  lie  jiroposed  to  meet  the  deficiency  by 
raising  sixteen  millions  on  loan  at  three  jier 
cent.,  of  which  the  whole  liad  been  taken  at 
par  by  the  Messrs.  Eothsehild  and  the  Bank 
of  England, — five  millions  by  means  of  an 
additional  twopence  in  the  pound  on  the  in- 
come-tax,— and  three  millions  by  exchequer 
bills.  Some  of  the  details  of  his  plan  pro- 
voked discussion,  but  the  resolutions  for  giving 
it  effect  were  wirried  on  the  23d  without 
difficulty.  The  nation  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  to  achieve  the  objects  of  the  war, 
it  was  prepared  to  find  the  necessary  sinews 
without  a  murmur. 

The  progress  of  the  war  began  now  to  be 
accompanied  by  some  events  which  were  for- 
tunate for  the  ministry,  inasmuch  as  they 
tended  to  raise  public  confidence.  Of  the 
resignation  of  General  Canrobert  we  have 
already  spoken.  He  felt  his  own  want  of  the 
grasp  and  risk  of  responsibility  which  are  re- 
quisite in  a  commander-in-chief.  An  admir- 
able soldier,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  loyally 
•attached  to  the  English,  he  differed  from  his 
successor  Pelissier  in  many  important  respects. 
Marshal  Vaillant  had  said,  "Pelissier  will  lose 
14,000  men  for  a  great  result  at  once,  while 
Canrobei-t  would  lose  the  like  number  by  drib- 
lets without  obtaining  any  advantage."  Can- 
robert had  hesitated  to  seize  and  fortify  the 
Mamelon  hill,  a  piece  of  neglect  which  after- 
wards cost  hundreds  of  lives  and  delayed  the 
progi'ess  of  the  siege,  and  he  waited  to  be 
attacked  instead  of  leading  the  assault.  Pelis- 
sier was  another  kind  of  commander.  Gen- 
eral Changarnier  had  said  of  him,  "If  there 
was  an  emeute  I  should  not  hesitate  at  burning 
a  quarter  of  Paris;  Pelissier  would  not  flinch 
from  burning  the  whole."  To  him  Caniobert 
had,  with  noble  self-depreciation,  handed  over 
the  army,  active,  well  organized,  and  reaily 
for  hard  duty,  and  asked  that  he  himself  might 
be  permitted  to  serve  as  a  general  of  division. 


Tlie  visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
the  French  to  the  Queen  had  done  much  to 
maintain  enthusia.sm  in  favour  of  that  alliance 
which  Mr.  Bright  had  so  unmistakably  dis- 
paraged, and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  arrival  not 
nidy  of  I'ussian  prisoners,  b\it  of  our  own 
maimed  and  wounded  soldiers,  had  not  tended 
to  diminish  the  belligerent  temper  of  the  na- 
tion. The  distribution  of  Crimean  medals  to 
the  ofticei's  and  soldiei-s  who  liad  been  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava,  and 
lukerman,  was  another  occasion  which,  while 
it  touched  the  sympathy  of  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  determination  to  ]3ur- 
sue  the  war  until  the  pride  of  Russia  wa-s 
humbled,  and  peace  could  be  made  on  a  basis 
which  it  was  imagined  would  prevent  her  from 
again  attempting  to  control  the  destinies  of 
Turkey.  The  war-fever  was  not  allayed  by 
the  terrible  sacrifices  which  had  been  made, 
nor  by  the  deluge  of  blood  that  had  been  shed. 
If  our  troops  had  suflTered  much,  and  their 
numbei-s  had  been  reduced  by  famine  and 
sword,  the  Russians  had  suifered  far  more. 
"The  loss  and  destruction  and  misery  inflicted 
on  the  Russians  have  been  threefold  that  in- 
flicted on  the  whole  armies  of  the  allies,"  said 
Lord  Lansdowne  in  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough's  chai-ge  against  the  administration. 
"  The  noble  earl  has  some  idea,  perhaps,  of  the 
extent  to  which  that  loss  has  gone,  that,  if 
our  troops  have  suffered  from  want  of  clothing, 
of  habitations,  of  the  means  of  transport,  the 
Russians  have  sutfei'ed  ten  times  more;  but  I 
should  astonish  your  lordships  by  stating  what 
the  amount  of  that  loss  to  the  enemy  has  been. 
I  have  here  a  statement,  made  on  the  very- 
highest  authority,  and  from  this  it  appeal's 
that  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholiis  a  return  was  made  up,  stating 
that  170,000  Russians  had  died,  and  according 
to  a  supplementary  return,  made  up  a  few 
days  later,  70,000  were  added  to  the  list, 
making  a  total  loss  of  240,000  men."  It  is  true 
that  the  thought  of  this  dreadful  destruction 
of  human  life  sent  a  thrill  through  the  house, 
and  that  the  arrival  of  detachment  after  de- 
tachment of  invalids,  who  were  visited  by  the 
queen  and  the  ]5rince  consort,  kept  alive  public 
pity.    As  Mr.  Bright  had  said,  the  beating  of 
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th3  v.'iu^'s  uf  tlie  iiugel  of  death  coulJ  aliiicet 
Lj  LeanI,  ami  ttiruughout  Eiigluiul  luiiiiv 
liuuses  wi-re  iii  luoiiriiin-;;  Imt  the  dfud  weitu 
biirinl  out  thtfi'e  iu  tlie  ilreaiy  eeiueterv  nt 
Scutari  or  on  tin  wiiui-s«f|it  \>\mu  of  Itdii- 
klava;  tLe  tuaiiiied  aiid  the  wuuuded  could  8till 
iu;ike  some  wailike  !>hi>\v  Avlieli  tiiev  liobbled 
or  crept  to  (mrade  that  they  might  receive 
the  medal  for  valour  froiu  the  royal  liiuid.  It 
\viu>  ou  the  ISth  of  May  that  this  cereiiiouy 
look  plai-e.  A  great  ilais  was  erected  iu  the 
centre  of  the  jiarade  bet  weeu  the  Horse  (Juards 
and  St.  James's  Park,  and  the  public  ottices 
by  which  it  is  surrouudeil  wei-e  fittetl  up  with 
■f.dleries  for  spectatoi-s.  The  recipients  of  the 
lionours  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
foot-guai'ds  who  kept  the  ground.  An  im- 
mense assembhige  had  gathered  to  witnes-s  the 
presenUiliou.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock  the  queen 
and  the  prince  took  their  places  ou  the  dais. 
After  a  mai-ch  past  the  line  formed  three  sides 
of  a  squaie  facing  the  dais.  Each  otiieer  and 
man  of  the  CYimeau  invalids  had  a  caixl  ou 
which  had  been  inscribed  his  name  and  i-auk, 
iu  what  manner  he  had  l>eeu  wounded,  and  iu 
which  battles  he  had  fought.  As  each  ap- 
l)roached  he  handed  the  card  to  an  officer, 
who  read  it  to  the  queen,  and  her  majesty 
then  with  tenderness  and  sympathy  presentf.l 
to  him  his  a]ipropriate  medal,  which  she  had 
received  from  Lord  Panmure.  It  was  her 
majesty's  own  suggestion  that  these  med:ds 
should  be  given  by  her  own  hands,  for  she 
desired  to  manifest  her  personal  interest  iu 
the  bi-ave  fellows,  to  whom  she  had  sent  mes- 
s;iges  of  regard  while  they  were  in  the  Crimea. 
It  was  a  grand,  a  touching,  and  yet  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  a  saddening  sixjctacle.  The 
queen  afterwards  wrote  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  "  Ernest  will  have  told  you  what  a 
beautiful  and  touching  sight  and  ceremony 
(the  first  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  Eng- 
land) the  distribution  of  the  medals  was. 
From  the  highest  prince  of  the  blood  to  the 
lowest  private,  all  received  the  same  distinc- 
tion for  the  bravest  conduct  in  the  severest 
actions,  and  the  rough  hand  of  the  brave  and 
honest  private  soldier  came  for  the  first  time 
in  contict  with  that  of  their  sovereign  and 
their  queen.     Noble  fellows :    I  own  I  feel  as 


if  they  were  my  own  children  ;  my  heart  bealu 
fur  them  08  for  my  neareiit  and  d>are»t !  They 
wei-e  so  touched,  no  pK-iu>ed — many,  I  hear, 
crieil;  and  they  won't  hear  of  giving  up  their 
medals  to  have  their  muues  eugnived  U]ion 
them,  for  fear  they  should  not  receive  the 
identical  one  put  into  their  hands  by  nie '. 
Sevcnd  came  by  iu  a  sadly  mutilated  slate. 
None  created  more  interest  or  is  more  g:kllant 
than  young  Sir  Thomas  Ti-oubridge,  who 
had  at  Inkermun  one  leg  and  the  foot  of 
the  other  carried  away  by  a  round  shot,  and 
continued  commanding  his  b;ittory  till  the 
Ixittle  was  over,  refusing  to  be  c;irried  away, 
only  desiring  his  skittered  limbs  to  be  raised 
in  order  to  jn-event  too  great  a  hsemorrhage  I 
He  was  dragged  by  in  a  Bath-chair,  and  when 
I  gave  him  his  medal  I  told  him  I  should  make 
him  one  of  my  aides-de-camp  for  his  very 
gallant  conduct ;  to  which  he  replied.  '  I  am 
amply  repaid  fur  everything.'  One  must  revere 
and  love  such  soldieis  as  these." 

Operations  in  the  Crimea  were  not  only 
pushed  forward,  but  preparations  were  made 
for  attacking  the  foe  in  another  quarter  than 
at  Sebastopol  by  means  of  an  expedition  for 
destroying  the  depot  from  which  stores  were 
supplied  to  the  besieged  fortress.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  a  large  |K)rtion  of  these  supplies 
were  derived  by  a  circuitous  route  from 
Kertch,  and  it  was  determined  to  organize 
a  force  which  should  be  conveyed  to  that 
J)lace,  and  the  straits  of  Yenikale,  which  lead 
into  the  Sea  of  Azotf.  An  expedition  of  the 
same  kind  had  been  jireviously  organized,  but 
had  been  recalled  iu  couse<jueuce  of  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Em])eror  of  the  French ;  but 
now  (ou  the  21st  of  ilay)  it  again  sailed  with 
a  large  body  of  troojis,  English,  French,  and 
Turkish,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  George 
Brown.  Ou  disembarking  at  Kertch  it  was 
found  that  the  Kussians  had  retreated,  having 
first  blown  up  all  their  works  along  the  coast, 
spiked  all  their  guns,  and,  before  evacuating 
Kertch,  destroyed  immense  stores  of  provi- 
sions. Advancing  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff  with 
his  squadron  of  steamere  on  the  25th  of  May, 
Captain  Lyons  (son  of  Admiral  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  a  young  officer  who  afterwanls  diet!  of 
wounds  received  at  a  later  period  of  the  war) 
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found  tliat  four  IJussiiin  war-steumei-s,  wliich 
li.id  escaped  from  Kertcli,  liad  been  run  ashore 
and  burned  to  the  water's  edge  at  Berdiansk. 
Here  many  vessels  and  extensive  corn  stores 
were  taken  and  destroyed.  At  Genitchi  four 
(lays  later  the  exijeditiou  also  burned  many 
corn  stores  and  vessels  laden  with  corn,  and 
these  injuries  were  inflicted  without  loss  of 
life  and  with  scarcely  a  casualty. 

The  stores  destroyed  at  Kertch  and  in  the 
Sea  of  Azoff  were  alone  computed  to  be  equiU 
to  the  rations  of  100,000  men  for  four  mouths, 
and  it  was  now  apparent  that  the  available 
forces  of  the  Russians  were  by  no  means  so 
numerous  as  had  been  represented,  otherwise 
they  would  never  have  allowed  so  formidable 
a  blow  to  be  struck  without  some  show  of  re- 
sistance. This  conclusion  was  confirmed  by 
an  intercepted  letter  from  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
from  which  it  ap])eared  that  CJeneral  Wrangel, 
who  commanded  the  troops  in  the  peninsula 
of  Yenikale,  and  had  repeatedly'  .asked  for 
reinforcements  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by 
the  .allied  forces,  had  been  told  in  reply  that 
none  could  be  sent.  It  w.as  viewed  bj'  the 
English  troops  as  a  good  omen  that  the  success- 
ful descent  upon  Kertch  was  made  on  the 
queen's  buthday,  the  24th  of  May.  It  had, 
indeed,  struck  the  enemy  in  his  weakest  point 
— his  supplies  of  food  and  the  means  of  trans- 
port— and  the  results  were  not  long  in  making 
themselves  felt. 

A  success  of  equal  or  more  than  equal  im- 
portance befoie  Sebastojiol  made  the  taking 
of  Kertch  still  more  significant.  We  have 
seen  that  Canrobert,  who  had  hesitated  to  take 
the  Mamelon,  had  resigned  the  command  to 
Pelissier,  and  petitioned  to  be  made  a  general 
of  division.  He  was,  however,  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  corps  of  the  army.  Pelissier 
soon  set  to  work  in  his  usual  persistent  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  reinforcements  began  to 
arrive,  which  brought  the  French  force  up  to 
120,000,  and  the  English  to  its  former  number 
of  30,000,  while  the  Sardinian  contingent  of 
15,000  and  the  Turkish  contingent  made  a 
total  of  aliove  £00,000  effective  men,  an  army, 
as  it  was  believed,  an)ply  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  siege  and  protect  the  men  in  the 
trenches.     Now  that  the  transport   of   rein- 


forcements and  supjilies  was  provided  for  the 
allied  troops,  and  the  Russians  in  Sebastojiol 
had  increasing  difficulties  in  conveying  their 
stores  for  long  distances  by  land  carriage  and 
marching  their  men  over  gi'eat  tracts  of  coun- 
try, it  was  felt  that  the  contest,  however  pro- 
longed, would  end  in  our  favour.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  take  prompt  and  active  measures, 
and  on  the  9th  of  June  the  French  .and  Eng- 
lish artillery  commenced  a  tremendous  bom- 
bardment of  the  town,  to  which  the  Russians 
replied  with  scarcely  less  vigour.  Our  cannon- 
ade, however,  was  intended  to  cover  a  simul- 
taneous attack  against  the  three  important 
defences  of  the  Russians,  the  Sapone  or  "Wliite 
Redoubts,  the  Mamelon,  and  the  Quarries 
which  lay  between  the  British  position  and 
the  Redan.  The  assaults  on  the  two  former 
were  made  by  the  French,  that  on  the  latter 
by  the  British,  while  the  Turks  were  left  to 
defend  the  positions  from  which  the  allied 
forces  had  withdrawn.  The  three  points  of 
attack  were  separated  from  each  other  by  two 
ravines,  which  served  as  shelters  for  the  British 
and  French  reserves.  The  Quarries,  the  as- 
sault against  which  had  been  assigned  to  our 
men,  had  been  converted  by  the  Russians  into 
rifle-pits,  and  formed  a  kind  of  outwork  to  the 
Redan,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  capture 
them  before  that  fort  could  be  attacked.  On 
our  troops  arriving  there  they  found  that  the 
Quarries  were  undefended,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  them,  and  con- 
verted them  into  a  sheltered  position  from 
which  to  carry  on  the  attack  on  the  fortress. 
About  a  thousand  of  our  troops  were  able  to 
hold  them  against  the  repeated  efli'orts  of  five 
thousand  of  the  enemy  to  retake  them,  for  the 
parajiets  were  revereed,  nnd  the  fire  from  our 
batteries  so  kept  the  Russians  in  check  that 
some  of  our  officers  actually  made  their  way 
into  the  Redan  itself,  and  afterwards  declared 
th.at  had  the  English  gener.al  known  of  its 
condition  and  given  the  order,  it  might  easily 
have  been  taken,  and  the  siege  would  have 
been  considerably  shortened.  General  Bosquet 
commanded  the  French  attack  on  the  Mame- 
lon, and  it  was  taken  in  brilliant  fashion  by 
the  Zou.aves,  who  clambered  n]i  the  hill  like 
cats,  and  carried  battery  after  battery  at  the 
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point  of  tlie  bayonet  in  a  suoceasiou  uf  tieroe 
autl  iin|>etuuiis  assitults  which  canieit  them 
at  lust  iiilo  the  leJoiilit.  So  successful  were 
they,  ihut  they  fuj-got  ili&ci|>hue,  iiud  iu  dis- 
obeilieuce  to  the  oixici-s  they  had  ivceived, 
nisheil  precipitately  towarvis  the  Mtdakutf 
battery  iu  a  wild  courageous  elTort  to  carry 
that  also,  but  they  wei-e  met  with  a  toruado 
of  artillery  which  compelled  them  to  pause 
and  tlu'u  to  retivat.  It  was  a  critical  moment. 
The  liussiau  reserves  bore  down  uikiu  tlieui, 
driving  them  back  iu  confusion  (but  lighting  : 
i>till),and  retook  the  Mamelon,  but  only  to  be 
swept  out  of  it  ag:iin  by  the  French  reserves 
of  Genend  Brunei,  who  iu  their  turn  came  on 
with  au  irresistible  rush,  and  soon  were  mas- 
ters of  tlie  position,  which  a  large  body  of 
engineers  rapidly  converted  into  a  fortress  of 
attiick  against  the  pLice  of  which  it  had  been 
one  of  the  most  formidable  defences.  Thus 
the  allies  won,  at  great  cost  of  life,  a  jx)sition 
which  might  have  been  occupied  without 
resistance  at  au  earlier  date.  The  Sjipone  or 
White  Works  were  taken  with  equal  elan 
and  daring,  but  the  cost  of  that  day's  work 
altogether  to  the  aUies  was  5000  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  French  Palace  of  Industry  was  opened 
in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  May.  "We  have 
already  noted  the  return  visit  of  the  queen 
and  tlie  prince  consort  to  the  em]>eror  and 
empress  in  the  following  August.  In  his 
address  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion tlie  emperor  said,  •'  In  inviting  all  na- 
tions hither,  it  has  been  my  desire  to  open 
a  temple  of  concord."'  On  tlie  same  day  the 
attack  on  the  Russian  fortresses  before  Sebas- 
tojiol  was  renewed  by  another  tremendous 
bombardment.  The  English  had  advanced 
their  "  zigzags"  from  the  Quarries  consider- 
ably beyond  the  Redan,  of  which  they  were 
now  to  attempt  to  take  possession.  The 
French  holding  the  Mamelon  and  the  "White 
Forts  were  to  endeavour  to  seize  the  Malakhoff, 
and  as  this  was  the  more  important,  it  was 
agreed  tluit  the  advance  of  the  English  troops 
iu  the  Redan  should  be  regulated  by  the  pro- 
gress made  by  their  allies  in  their  assault  on 
ihe  M:dakhoff.  Tlie  plan  which  was  subse- 
quently adopted   may  have  been  good,  but 


unfortunately    its    Kucceiu    greatly   ile|iendcd 
upon  tlic  prompt  jvs|)oUBe  to  a  given  tiigiial. 
The   Russians  fought   bravely  and  olfered  a 
stubborn    resistance,    which    it    would    have 
required    the    united    ell'ort    of    the    I'leiich 
troojis  to  overcome.     Through  an  unfortunate 
misUike  that  effort  was  divided.     The  firing 
of  a  rocket  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  biuiul- 
taueous  attack  of  the  two  French  divisions. 
Geuenil  Meyran  mistook  an  exploding  shell 
for  the   rocket,  ajul   gave    the   word   for  his 
division  to  advance  before  that  of  General 
Brunet   was    ready.     The    consequence   was, 
tliat  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  M:dakhoff  and 
all  its  sulisidiary  Uitteries  was  concentrated 
on  his  division,  which,  after  the  f:Jl  of  tlie 
general  himself,  was  thrown  into  confusion 
and  retreated ;  so  that  when  the  signal  rocket 
was  really  fired,  General  Brunet,  who  w;is  to 
have  advanced  against  another  side  of  the 
M;dakhoff  at  the  same  moment  that  General 
Meyran  made  his  atUick,  found  liis  division 
exposed  as  the  other  had  been  to  the  whole 
fire  of  the  Russian  b.itteries,  and  was  also 
obliged  to  retire.     The  consequence  of  these 
failures  extended   to  the  British  operations, 
and  though  Major-genend  Ejtc,  leading  his 
men  gallantly  onward,  actually  forced  his  way 
into  a  laj-ge  saburb  of  the  town  and  for  seven- 
teen hours  held  the  position  he  had  gained,, 
till  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  for 
want  of  a  reinforcement  which  never  came, — 
the  repulse  w.-vs  complete,  and  the  Russians 
made  the  most  of  their  triumph.    This  serious, 
though  only  temporary  check,  added  to  the 
physical  weaknessand  the  great  mental  anxiety 
which   he   had   endured,   probably   hastened 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  sickness  from  which 
Lord  Raglan  had  for  so  long  been  suffering. 
He  had  borne  much  blame,  had  gone  out  to 
besiege  Scbastopol  in  a  manner  which  he  had 
not  personally  accepted  as  wise  or  advisable, 
and  he  must  have  felt  that  he  was  unable  to 
coi>e  with  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  at 
fii-st  surrounded,  while  he  was  unsupported  by 
practical  administrative  ability  at  home.     On 
the  8th  of  June,  ten  days  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  the  ^falakhoff  and  the  Redan, 
he  died.    His  death  was  attributed  to  cholera, 
but  the  disease  had  doubtless  been  aggravated 
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by  overwork  and  anxiety,  (ieueral  Simp- 
son, a  man  who  was  also  broken  in  liealth, 
succeeded  liini  by  right  of  seniority,  and  he 
was  confirnieil  in  tlie  command  by  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  the  government, but  only  subsequently 
to  make  way  for  Sir  William  Codrington. 

This  then  was  the  jwsition  of  the  army  in 
the  C'rimea,  and  at  home  the  government  was 
already  beginning  to  feel  some  embarrassment 
because  of  the  increasing  number  of  its  previ- 
ous supporters  as  well  as  of  its  opponents,  who 
were  now  desirous  of  continuing  negotiations, 
■on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  four  points,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  peace.  The  failure 
■of  the  conference  at  Vienna  had  caused  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  country,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  tlie  ministry  w.as  sharjily 
^attacked  in  both  houses.  Earl  Grey  had  pro- 
posed that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
■her  majesty  ''  to  tliank  her  for  having  ordered 
.the  protocols  of  the  recent  negotiations  at 
Vienna  to  be  laid  before  us ;  to  inform  her 
euajesty  that  this  house  deeply  dejilores  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  put  an  end  by  these 
negotiations  to  the  cjvlamities  of  the  war  in 
which  the  country  is  now  engaged ;  and  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  proposals  of  Russia 
■were  such  as  to  afford  a  fair  prospect  of  con- 
cluding a  peace  by  which  all  the  original 
objects  of  the  war  might  have  been  gained, 
and  by  which  her  majesty  and  her  allies  might 
have  obtained  all  the  advantages  ■which  can 
reasonably  be  demanded  of  Russia."  Thedebate 
which  followed  ended  in  negativing  the  motion 
without  a  division.  But  the  opposition  from 
another  point  of  view  was  equally  vigorous. 
While,  ou  one  side,  there  were  expressions  of 
a  decided  hope  that  the  negotiations,  which 
Lord  Palmerston  had  declared  had  not  been 
absolutely  closed,  would  be  continued  and 
conducted  to  such  an  issue  as  to  obtain  peace; 
on  the  other,  severe  strictures  were  passed  on 
the  government  for  not  having  more  effectually 
prosecuted  the  war.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
just  before  the  Whitsuntide  lecess,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli brought  forward  a  resolution  as  follows : — 

"That  this  house  cannot  adjourn  for  the 
recess  without  expressing  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  ambiguous  language  and  uncertain 
conduct  of  her  majesty's  government  iu  refer- 


ence to  the  great  question  of  jieace  or  war, 
and  that  under  these  circumstances  the  house 
feels  it  a  duty  to  declare  that  it  will  continue 
to  give  every  support  to  her  m.ijesty  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  until  her  iliajesty  shall, 
in  conjunction  with  her  allie.s,  obtain  for  the 
country  a  safe  and  honourable  )ieace." 

Besides  this  motion  there  was  one  by  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  for  an  address  to  the  crown, 
expressing  regret  that  the  ojiportunity  offered 
by  the  Vienna  conferences  for  bringing  the 
negotiations  to  a  pacific  issue  had  not  been 
improved,  and  asserting  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  third  point  conceded  by  Russia 
furnished  the  elements  for  renewed  confer- 
ences and  a  good  basis  for  a  just  and  satisfac- 
tory jieace.  It  ■was  understood  that  this 
motion  was  to  be  supjjorted  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert ; 
but  ou  being  assured  by  Lord  Palmereton,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert, th.at  the  conferences  were  not  yet  closed, 
and  that  Austria  was  still  charged  with  pro- 
positions for  peace,  these  gentlemen  brought 
their  influence  to  bear  on  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
who  consented  to  postpone  his  motion  until 
after  the  Whitsuntide  recess. 

Ou  the  reassembling  of  parliament,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  a  speech  of  three  hours'  duration, 
vigorously  attacked  the  government  in  intro- 
ducing the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  but  his  sarcasms  were  chiefly  levelled 
against  Lord  John  Russell,  ■who  had,  he  said, 
fii'st  as  foreign  minister  and  again  as  pleni- 
potentiai'y,  compromised  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  Nor  were  the  government  less  to 
blame.  They  had  been  weak  and  vacillating 
in  their  action,  appealing  to  Austria  as  a 
mediator,  and  vainly  expecting  her  to  be  an 
ally.  It  was  time  to  end  these  "  morbid 
negotiations"  for  peace,  which  only  inspired 
distrust  in  our  allies,  our  generals,  our  officers, 
our  aristocracy,  and  to  close  the  conferences. 
"I  am  .ig.ainst  this  principle  of  ' leaving  the 
duor  open,' "  said  Mr.  Disraeli ;  "  shut  the 
door,  and  let  those  who  want  to  come  in 
knock  at  the  door,  and  then  we  shall  secure 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace." 

A  member  for  a  great  city,  he  continued, 
one  of  her  majesty's  privy  council,  jilaced  ou 
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the  |»|><-r  n  uutic«  of  lUi  aildivsa  tu  the  queeu. 
He  hi>i«etl  llmt  if  the  tiret  laiuister  hml  been 
eiinbhil  to  si-ivw  iij>  his  oouraije  to  present  an 
nthlresa  to  liis  iMval  mistress,  it  woiilJ  have 
lieeii  of  »  ilifleivut  ch;ii-acler  fruui  tli:it  pro- 
|K8etl  by  the  ri(;lit  houountble  geutleniiiii  tlie 
nieuilter  for  Manchester — thiit  it  would  liiive 
runttinoJ  declarations  of  an  entirely  dilleivnt 
cliHracter;  auJ  one  of  his  objects  whs  to  extnict 
fiMUi  the  government  au  iutiuiation  to  that 
effect.  He  had  uo  idea  that  the  discussion  on 
thHt  luotiou  would  be  iib;ui(h)ne<i.  The  coun- 
try, and  indeed  .ill  Europe,  were,  by  a  well- 
kept  secret,  b:iulked  of  a  discussion  in  a  matter 
of  the  most  momentous  inijiortance  since  the 
|>eace  of  1S15.  In  i-eference  to  the  conduct  of 
lier  majesty's  government  as  to  the  question  of 
]ieace  and  war,  he  maiutaineil  that  their  lan- 
j,'H,Hj^  w;is  ambiguous  and  their  conduct  un- 
certain ;  and  he  should  call  upon  the  house  to 
arrest  a  course  of  policy  which  must,  in  iUs 
results,  prove  most  dis.istrous  to  the  country. 
Lord  John  Russell,  he  s;iid,  li.id  been  distin- 
guished for  his  inflammatory  denunciations  of 
Kussia,  and  was  incom|jetent  to  negotiate  a 
]>eace.  Before  he  went  to  make  peace  he  had 
signalizetl  himself  by  tripping  uj>  the  prime 
minister  because  he  was  not  earnest  enough 
in  prosecuting  the  war. 

Those  portions  of  the  speech  which  referred 
to  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war  were  warmly 
cheered,  and  the  debate  seemed  likely  to  be  a 
long  one,  for  tliere  were  two  amendments. 
The  fii-st  was  by  Mr.  I»we : — That  this 
house  having  seen  with  regi-et  that,  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  Bussia  to  restrict  the  strength 
of  her  navy  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  conferences 
of  Vienna  have  not  led  to  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  declare  that, 
by  that  refusal  the  means  of  coming  to  an 
arrangement  on  the  third  basis  of  negotiation 
having  been  exhausted,  this  house  will  give 
its  best  exertions  to  c;ury  out  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Tlie  second  w;is  by  Sir  Francis  B.iriug : — 
That  this  house,  having  seen  with  regret  that 
the  conferences  of  Vienna  have  not  led  to  a 
termination  of  hostilities,  feels  it  to  be  a  duty 
to  declare  that  it  will  continue  to  give  every 
supiwrt  to  lier  majesty  in  the  prosecution  of 


the  war,  until  her  majesty  bIiuII,  iu  oonjuiic- 
tiiin  with  her  allirs,  obtain  fur  this  country  a 
safe  and  hoiioiuable  |ieace. 

In  the  evening  debate  it  liecame  evident 
that  Mr.  tiladstone  wiis  one  of  the  strongest 
advocjttea  for  endeavouring  to  make  such 
negotiations  as  should  put  an  en>l  to  the  war. 
For  some  time  it  had  been  well  known  that  lie 
was  less  incliiiett  to  sup|>ort  a  jKilicy  which 
Would  make  the  |)rosecution  of  hostilities  a 
measure  of  juipularity,  and  Mr.  Bright  had 
already  noted  that  he  was  averse  to  jiro- 
longing  the  bloodshed  :uid  cruelty  with  which 
all  war  is  as.sociated,  luid  the  horrible  car- 
nage for  which  this  conflict  had  been  distin- 
gui.sheil.  Mr.  Ciladstone  was  opjiose*.!  both  to 
the  resolution  and  Sir  F.  Biiring's  amendment. 
He  defended  the  e.\|>edition  to  tlie  Crimea, 
and  denieil  that  it  had  been  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful, for  while,  iu  August,  1854,  Kussia 
refused  to  accept  the  four  jioiuts,  in  the  mouth 
of  December  following  the  emperor  accepted 
those  very  pro|>ositions  as  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tions which  he  had  so  strenuously  refuseil 
before.  Looking  at  the  question  at  issue  as 
one  only  of  terms,  how  did  it  stind  i  Kussia 
had  agreed  to  the  first  and  second  points  and 
part  of  the  third  point.  The  fourth  would  be 
agreed  to  at  any  time.  The  only  matter  to  be 
settled  now,  was  as  to  the  limiuitiou  of  the 
power  of  EussLi  iu  the  Black  Sea.  Ue  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Itussian  ])ix>posal  to  give 
to  Turkey  the  j)ower  of  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  stniits  was  one  calculated  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  As  regarded  the  posi- 
tion of  Kussia  now,  he  challenged  any  person 
to  show  him  a  aise  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world,  iu  whicli  the  }>olitical  objects  of 
war  had  been  more  completely  gained,  without 
the  prostration  of  the  adverse  jxirty.  He  felt 
that  he  would  be  incurring  a  fearful  resj>on- 
sibility  if  he  did  not  raise  his  voice  to  be- 
seech tlie  house  to  ])ause  before  they  |>ei-se- 
vered  iu  a  war  so  bloody  and  so  decimating, 
while  there  w:is  a  chance  of  returning  to  the 
condition  of  a  hap])y  and  an  honourable  j>eace. 
If  we  now  fought  merely  for  military  suc- 
cess, let  the  house  look  to  this  sentiment  with 
the  eye  of  reason,  and  it  would  apj>ear  im- 
moral, inhuman,  and  unchristian.    If  the  war 
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were  continued  in  order  to  obtain  military 
glory,  we  should  tempt  the  justice  of  Ilim  in 
whose  hands  was  the  fate  of  armies  to  launch 
upon  us  his  wrath. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  accused  of  inconsistency, 
and  his  attitude  in  relation  to  the  war  was 
denounced  in  severe  terms,  but  he  was  not 
alone  in  the  opinions  which  he  had  so  unhesi- 
tatingly expressed.  While  the  Derbyites  had 
combined  with  Layard  and  his  friends  and 
with  Lord  EUenborough  to  overturn  the  min- 
istry without  success,  and  the  motion  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Grey  had  been  concerted 
with  Lord  Aberdeen,  it  was  suspected  that 
the  "peace  party"  would  obtain  the  adherence 
not  only  of  Mr.  Gladstone  but  of  the  Peelites 
with  Gladstone  and  Graham  at  their  head.' 
The  debate  on  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  motion, 
resumed  after  the  recess,  was  to  clear  up  the 
.  state  of  parties.  The  house  and  the  country 
were  to  know  whether  Lord  John  Russell 
liad  actually  approved  the  proposals  of  Aus- 
tria. Lord  Palmerston  could  not  ex]i!ain  the 
situation  fully  while  communications  were 
still  proceeding,  but  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  Bulwer 
Lyttou,  and  others,  were  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  draw  the  government  into  a  de- 
claration. 

Russell  himself  replied  to  Gladstone  with 
considerable  force,  and  in  quite  a,  warlike 
spirit.  The  naval  power  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea  must  be  restricted,  and  to  restrict 
it  was  no  more  of  an  indignity  than  it  was 
when  Mr.  GLadstone  had  joined  bis  colleagues 
in  the  measure.  The  refusal  of  Russia  to  sub- 
mit to  it  was  a  sure  indication  that  she  con- 
tinued to  cherish  designs  against  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
again  be  disturbed  at  no  distant  date  if  the 
means  of  aggression  were  not  taken   away 

1  Four  years  afterwards  Sir  James  Graham,  speaking  to 
Mr.  Bright  about  the  attack  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  made 
upon  him  and  the  government  after  the  Xapier  dinner  at 
tlie  Keform  Club,  said,  "  You  were  entirely  rigllt  about 
t  hat  war  and  we  were  entirely  wrong,  and  we  should  never 
have  gone  into  it." 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  after  he  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  tiie  Palmerston  government,  wrote,  "This 
war  has  been  distasteful  to  me  from  the  beginning,  and 
especially  so  from  the  time  when  it  ce.ased  to  be  defensive 
and  the  Russian  territory  was  invaded,  ily  dislike  of  it, 
and  my  conviction  of  its  repugnance  to  the  interests  of 
England  and  Europe, was  only  increased  with  its  progress. " 


from  her  by  the  conditions  of  peace.  Security 
for  Turkey  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the 
present  was  the  object  of  the  war.  So  deter- 
mined was  the  speech  of  the  ex-plenipotentiary 
th.at  it  was  taken  as  an  assurance  that  the 
government  would  adopt  a  course  rendering 
]Mr.  Disraeli's  motion  unnecessary,  and  a  great 
many  votes  against  it  (including  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's) were  influenced  by  this  vigorous  de- 
nunciation of  Russia. 

These  arguments  were  of  course  entirely 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  C!obden. 
The  latter  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  till  after  the  holida^-s,  and  the  former 
rose  to  ask  the  government  what  really  were 
the  objects  of  the  war,  whether  these  objects 
had  been  secured  and  accomplished,  and 
whether  there  could  be  anything  in  prospect 
which  would  justify  the  government  and  the 
house  in  proceeding  further  with  the  war. 
He  showed  from  their  own  declarations  that 
there  was  no  kind  of  sympathy  that  could  lead 
then,  into  war  for  the  oppressed  nationalities 
of  Europe,  for  Hungary  or  Poland,  and  pro- 
bably they  would  also  repudiate  interference 
on  behalf  of  Italy.  It  was  for  Turkey  and  the 
general  system  of  Europe  that  we  were  strag- 
gling, and  in  fact  the  whole  matter  always  re- 
solved itself  into  some  general  mystification. 
Without  charging  Lord  John  Russell  with 
dishonesty  he  asked  whether  the  terms  which 
were  offered  to  Russia  at  the  conference  were 
oflfered  in  earnest,  or  whether  the  statement 
made  by  the  Times  was  correct,  that  the  object 
of  the  conference  was  not  to  bring  about  a 
peace  but  to  shame  Austria  into  becoming  a 
faithful  and  warlike  ally,^ 

"  When  the  Aberdeen  government,  of  which 
the  noble  lords  were  membera,"  said  Mr. 
Bright,  "  originally  agreed  upon  these  terms, 
their  object  was  that  the  Black  Sea  should  be 

-  It  may  be  noticed  with  no  other  emphasis  than  belongs 
to  a  peculiar  coincidence,  that  Lord  Palmerston.  writing 
(May  2Sth)  to  the  Empej-or  of  the  French,  who  was  more 
inclined  for  hastening  a  peace  and  attached  more  value 
to  the  active  co-operation  of  Austria  th.an  we  did,  had 
said:  "  Victorieux  en  CrimtJe,  nous  commanderons  I'ami- 
tie.  peut-6tre  merae  I'epi/e  de  I'Autriche ;  manquant  de 
sneers  en  Crira^e,  nous  n'avons  pas  m6me  sa  plume," 
("Victorious  in  the  Crimea,  we  shall  command  the  friend- 
ship, perhaps  even  the  sword  of  Austria ;  failing  there, 
we  have  not  even  her  pen.") 
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tlirowii  01*11,  or  at  least  tliat  tlio  dosiujj  of  the 
Btraitii  shoiilJ  Iw  if  laxeil ;  ami  I  in-esuiiie  tliat 
it  was  not  until  after  it  was  known  that  while 
Russia  had  no  olijeetion  to  the  upeiiin<;  of  tlie 
straits,  Turkey  was  very  iiineh  oi>j)Oseil  to  it, 
that  it  was  found  necessjiiy  to  change  the 
terms  and  luiiig  tlu-iu  forward  in  another 
form.  But  suivly,  if  this  be  so,  the  house  and 
the  government  should  l)0  chary  indeed  of 
carrying  on  a  iiiMlonj^ed  war  witli  Kiissia, 
Kussia  having  been  willing  to  accejit  a  i>ii>- 
]Hieutiou  made  originally  by  us,  and  whicli  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  fur  Turkey  and  for  the 
iutei-ests  of  Eiho|h'.  If  this  be  so,  was  the  gov- 
ernment justified  in  bi'eakingotr  these  negotia- 
tions, because  that  i-e;dly  is  the  issue  which  this 
lioHse  is  c;dled  ujHjn  to  try  t  Can  they  obtain 
better  terms!  If  the  terms  are  sufticent  for 
Turkey,  they  ought  not  to  ask  for  better  ones. 
I  do  not  say  they  may  not  get  better  terms. 
I  agree  with  my  hoiiour.ible  friend  the  uiem- 
Wr  for  the  West  Hiding  (Mr.  t'obdeii)  that 
Kughmd  and  France,  if  they  choose  to  sacrifice 
:>110,IXK)  men  and  to  throw  away  £200,000,000 
or  i'3O0,tXH\O(V1  of  treasure,  may  dismember 
the  Russi.in  Empire,  liut  I  doubt  whether 
this  would  give  better  terms  to  Turkey.  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  give  better  terras  for  Eng- 
land and  France.  Now  wliat  has  it  cost  to 
■  btain  .all  this!  .  .  .  Is  war  the  only  thing 
a  nation  enters  upon  iu  which  the  cost  is 
never  to  be  reckoned  >.  Is  it  nothing  that  in 
twelve  months  you  have  sacrificed  iO,000  or 
30,tXK)  men,  who  a  year  ago  were  your  own 
fellow -citizens,  living  iu  your  midst,  and 
interested,  as  you  are,  iu  all  the  social  and 
]>olitical  occurrences  of  the  day?  Is  it  nothing 
that  in  addition  to  these  lives  a  sum  of — I  am 
almost  afraid  to  say  how  much,buti'30,000,000 
or  i'40,0()(),(X)0  will  not  be  beyond  the  mark 
— has  .ilready  been  expended  1  And  let  the 
house  bear  in  mind  this  solemn  fact — that  the 
four  nations  engaged  in  this  war  have  already 
lost  so  many  men,  that  if  you  were  to  go  from 
Chelsea  to  Blackwall,  and  from  Highgate  and 
Hampstead  to  Norwood,  and  take  every  man 
of  a  fighting  age  and  put  him  to  death,  if  you 
did  this  you  would  not  sacrifice  a  larger  num- 
ber of  lives  than  have  already  been  sacrificed 
in  these  twelve  months  of  war.     .     .     .     Are 


these  tilings  to  be  itccouutod  nothing  t  We 
have  had  for  twelve  yeai-s  jiast  a  gradual  re- 
duction if  ta.\alion,  ami  there  has  bei-u  an 
ininieiise  inijiioveinent  in  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  luond  condition  of  the  jieople  of 
this  country;  while  for  the  last  two  yeaiu  we 
have  coninienced  a  caiver  of  reim|K>sing  taxes, 
have  had  to  apjily  for  a  loan,  and  no  doubt,  if 
this  war  goes  on,  extensive  loans  are  still  in 
prosjwct 

'•  Honourable  members  may  think  this  is 
nothing.  They  say  it  is  a  'low'  view  of  the 
case.  But  these  things  are  the  foundation  of 
your  national  gie:itness,  and  of  your  national 
duration;  and  you  may  be  following  visionary 
phantoms  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  your 
own  country  is  becoming  rotten  within,  .ind 
calamities  may  be  in  store  for  the  monarchy 
and  the  nation  of  which  now  it  appears  you 
take  no  heed.  Every  man  connected  with 
tr.ide  knows  how  much  tnide  luis  suffered, 
how  much  profits  in  every  branch  of  trade — 
except  in  contracts  arising  out  of  tlie  war — 
have  diminished,  how  industry  is  becoming 
more  precarious,  and  the  reward  for  industry 
less,  how  the  price  of  food  is  raised,  and  how 
much  there  is  of  a  gi'owing  pressure  of  all 
classes,  especially  upon  the  poorest  of  the 
j)eople — a  pressure  which  by-and-by — not  just 
now,  when  the  j)oj)ular  frenzy  is  lashetl  into 
fury  morning  after  morning  by  the  newspapers 
— but  I  say  by-aud-by,thisdisconteutwill  grow 
rapidly,  and  you  (here  he  pointed  to  the  min- 
isteriid  bench),  who  now  fancy  you  are  fulfil- 
ling the  behests  of  the  national  will,  will  find 
youreelves  jwinted  to  as  the  men  who  ought 
to  have  taught  the  nation  better." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bright  had  not 
been  daunted  either  by  the  abuse  or  by  the 
more  cultured  criticism  with  which  he  had 
been  assailed.  He  would  not  consent  to  regard 
the  "  blood-red  blossom  of  war,";is  it  w.as  then 
in  bloom,  as  anything  but  a  Dead  Sea  growth. 
He  naturally  regarded  the  declarations  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  Sir 
James  Graham  :is  an  accession  to  the  side  of 
the  "j)eace  i)arty."  The  conduct  of  these 
gentlemen  on  that  question  had,  he  s;iid, 
been  the  cause  of  great  debate  and  of  lan- 
guage which  the  state  of  the  case  had  not 
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wholly  justified,  lie  presumed  it  would  be 
aluiitted  that  they  knew  the  object  of  the 
war  as  well  as  any  other  nieu  in  the  liouse, 
and  that  entertaining  as  they  did  a  very  seri- 
ous idea  of  the  results  of  a  prolonged  war, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  come  to  the  coiielusion 
that  certain  terms,  to  which  they  themselves 
were  ])arties,  were  sufficient.  If  this  was  the 
conviction  at  which  they  had  arrived,  surely 
no  member  of  the  liouse  would  say  that,  be- 
cause they  had  been  members  of  a  cabinet 
some  time  before,  which  went  into  the  war, 
therefore  they  should  be  forbidden  to  endea- 
vour to  avert  the  incalculable  calamities  which 
threatened  their  country,  but  should  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  a  show  of  consistency  for 
which  they  must  sacrifice  evei-ything  that  an 
honest  man  would  hold  dear.  Had  these 
men,  he  asked,  gained  anj'thing  in  popularity 
with  the  country,  or  even  with  the  members 
of  that  house,  by  the  coui-se  they  had  taken  ! 

Hopeless  as  the  prosjiects  appeared  to  be 
of  a  change  in  the  view  of  the  government 
and  the  people  of  England,  the  advocates  of 
a  ]jacific  policy  were  doubtless  encouraged  by 
the  attitude  of  the  so-called  ''  Peelites,"  and 
tliey  spoke  with  vigour  and  effect.  It  was  in 
this  debate  that  Mr.  C'obdeu  in  reply  to  Sir 
W.  Molesworth  made  a  humorous  allusion 
which  for  some  yeai-s  remained  famous.  Sir 
"William  opposed  the  conclusion,  that  in  that 
stage  of  the  war,  the  country  was  bound  to 
accept  the  same  terms  which  would  have 
satisfied  it  before  hostilities  were  pruchumed. 
In  order  to  maintain  peace  and  avert  the 
calamities  of  war  as  long  as  possible,  the  allied 
governments  iu  the  liret  instance  lowered 
their  demands  upon  Russia,  as  long  as  they 
could  do  so  with  honour.  But,  having  been 
once  compelled  to  thaw  the  sword,  and  having 
expended  in  this  war  a  va-st  amount  of  trea- 
sure and  sacrificed  so  many  valuable  lives,  the 
chief  reason  for  abating  their  demands  as 
much  as  possible  no  longer  existed,  and  they 
were  now  entitled  to  stand  upon  their  rights, 
and  to  dem.md  that  these  should  be  fully 
secured  to  them ;  they  were  even  entitled,  if 
they  thought  proper,  to  increase  their  demands 
in  ju-oportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  war 
and  the  success  of  their  arms.     He  denounced 


the  temjjtations  which  had  been  presented  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  recreant  peace,  couteudiug 
that  the  safety,  a.s  well  as  the  glory,  of  the 
British  Empire  would  be  perilled  by  any  signs 
of  cowardice  or  suiTender  of  the  high  prin- 
ciples which  constituted  the  real  bond  of  union 
among  the  scattered  elements  of  our  national 
grandeur. 

In  the  adjourned  debate,  ilr.  Cobden  re- 
ferred to  the  slanderous  charges  against  him 
and  his  friends,  that  they  were  Russian  emis- 
saries, and  remindeil  the  house  that  similai' 
charges  were  thrown  out  against  Burke  and 
Fox.  For  himself,  he  had  no  object  in  view 
but  the  just  interests  of  England.  He  charac- 
terized the  speech  of  the  right  honourable  bai-- 
ouet  the  member  for  Southwark  as  the  most 
inconsistent  with  his  former  opinions  that  liad 
ever  been  delivered  in  that  house.  "  Does 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  remember  a 
jeu  d'esprit  of  the  poet  Moore,  when  dealing 
in  1833  with  the  Whig  occupants  of  those 
benches,  shortly  after  they  had  emerged  from 
a  long  penance  iu  the  dreary  wilderness  of 
opposition,  and  when  the  Whigs  showed  them- 
selves to  be  Tories  when  in  office!  Does  lie 
remember  fhejeu  cVesprit?  Why,  I  think  he 
and  I  have  laughed  over  it  when  we  have 
been  talking  over  the  sudden  conversions  of 
right  honourable  gentlemen.  The  ]X)et  illus- 
trated the  matter  by  a  story  of  an  Irishman 
who  went  over  to  the  West  Indies,  and  before 
landing,  heard  some  of  the  blacks  speaking 
tolerably  bad  English,  whereuixm,  mistaking 
them  for  lus  own  countrymen,  he  exclaimed, 
'What;  black  and  curly  already?'  Now,  we 
have  all  seen  metamorphoses  upon  these 
benches — how  colours  have  changed  and  fea- 
tures became  deformed  when  men  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  treasuiy  atmosphere;  but 
I  must  say  that  never  to  my  knowledge  have 
I  seen  a  change  in  which  there  has  been  so 
deep  a  black  and  so  stiff  a  curl."  This  was 
received  by  the  house  with  signs  of  great 
amusement,  and  the  speech  was  regarded  as 
having  been  peculiarly  damaging  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  general  transposition  which  had  taken 

place  among  the  men  who  hail  held  a  part  in 

I  the  fii-st  prosecution  of   the   war   made  the 
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(Irliatv  a  vfiy  ifiiiiiikiible  i>iif.  I(  \viu>  ii»t 
fur<^it(t!ii  Unit  Mr.  Disnu'li  had  utlri-eil  tu 
itervv  ill  :t  Dei-l>y  piveriiiiiviit,  wliivli,  liiul  it 
befii  fniiiifil,  woiiUI  have  iiu-hukHl  Mr.  (ilad- 
stoiif  ainl  Mr.  Siiliu-y  Herln-rt,  iiml  lliat  tin- 
ineii  who  wi'iv  now  stroiiijly  ailviK-atiiij;  the 
ailiiplion  of  a  li;isis  of  in'j;otiatioii,  whiili 
iiii-jlit,  by  i"Oiio«'iliiij;  somewhat  to  tlie  lUMiiaiul 
ot  Russia,  put  an  eiul  to  the  war,  hiul  retiretl 
from  tlie  existing  ministry  nitlier  than  submit 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  wliich  that 
war  hail  Wen  eomJuetOil.  Nor  was  it  for- 
<,'otteu  that  they  had  also  formed  part  of  the 
former  government  which  had  been  accused 
of  a  lack  of  eiiervry  in  pri«i'CHting  luxstilities 
because  of  a  dislike  to  opi>ose  Russia.  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  had  referred  to  the 
inconsistency  of  ilr.  (iladstone,  and  had  .nsked, 
"  When  Mr.  Cil.ulstone  w:is  tlwellin^,  in  a 
Christian  spirit  that  moved  them  all,  on  the 
gallant  blood  that  had  been  slied  by  England, 
by  her  allies,  and  by  her  foemen  in  that 
cpiarrel,  did  it  never  occur  to  him.  that  all  the 
while  he  w;us  siK'aking,  this  one  question  w.is 
foi-cing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  his  English 
audience,  '  And  shall  all  this  blood  have  been 
shed  in  vain  V  " 

There  were  numerous  attacks  on  the  men 
who  refused  to  concur  in  the  abamlonment  of 
the  negotiations  on  that  dis|>uted  "third  point" 
which  was  to  limit  the  |)ower  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

Sir  J.  Graham  ple.ided  fi>r  an  indulgent 
hearing,  on  the  ground  that  he  formed  one 
of  a  small  minority.  It  was  |xuuful  to  him 
to  be  taunted  as  the  friend  of  Russia ;  his  only 
consolation  was  that  wiser  and  better  men 
than  he,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  been 
subjected  to  the  .same  t^iuuts.  He  still  be- 
lieved that  the  war  at  its  commencement  was 
just  and  necessjiry ;  the  only  question  was, 
whether  Russia  had  not  since  atforded  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  honourable  i)eace.  It 
had  been  said,  in  the  house,  that  his  conduct 
in  office,  with  his  opinions  as  now  expressed. 
was  a  sufficient  explan.ition  of  our  disaster. 
All  Le  could  say  in  reply  was,  that  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  equip  the  fleet ;  and 
he  believed  his  successor  hail  not  found  those 
means  inadequate.     He  wished  to  know  from 


the  goveiniiieiit  what  was  the  nHtiii<e  of  the 
Austrian  ]iro|iusition  which  the  allied  |ioweni 
had  ivjected ;  and  next,  whether  the  four 
points  weix-  still  to  K-  considered  the  liasis  of 
future  negotiations,  or  whether  they  were 
now  to  be  altogether  discarded.  This  w;is  the 
more  important,  as  he  had  observed  the 
ivniarkalile  disposition  in  the  house  to  ruiso 
tlieir  terms  of  negotiation,  till  he  had  become 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  were 
the  objects  of  the  war.  It  was  a  pojiular 
thing  to  commence  a  Avar,  but  it  was  dilKcuIt 
to  maintain  it  in  its  ])opulai-ity.  He  did  not 
nieun  to  say  they  ought  never  to  vary  the 
terms  of  peace  according  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  w.ir;  but  he  did  say  that  they  ought  not 
to  extend  their  object.  The  question  then 
was,  Had  not  that  object  been  gained!  He 
proceeded,  at  great  length,  to  state  the  original 
demands  of  Russia,  and  to  contrast  them  with 
the  terms  which  she  was  willing  to  accept  at 
Vienna,  contending  that  Ru.ssia  had  abated 
all  her  original  demands,  and  had  been  suffi- 
ciently humbled  both  in  arms  and  dijilomacy. 
But  the  Vienna  conferences  were  already 
at  an  end.  Lord  John  Russell  rejilied  that 
they  would  never  have  been  entered  into  but 
for  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  our 
treaty  with  Austri.i.  He  defended  the  limi- 
tations imposed  upon  the  Danubiaii  ]irinci- 
palities,  by  the  an-angeraent  on  the  fii-st  pro- 
position, as  the  best  which  could  have  been 
adopted  under  the  very  delicate  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  principalities  could  not  be 
independent.  If  they  were  to  have  self- 
government  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte, 
it  was  nece.s.sary  to  stipulate  th.at  they  should 
not  intrigue  against  the  tranquillity  of  their 
neighbours.  With  regai-d  to  the  third  pro- 
]x>.sition,  he  thought  the  ojiposite  party  took 
advantage  of  the  modei-ation  of  the  Western 
powei's,  and  argued,  because  we  had  conceded 
so  much,  therefore  we  ought  to  have  conceded 
more  and  still  more,  till  the  negotiations  be- 
c.ime  perfectly  nugatory.  It  was  impossible 
to  sec,  in  the  Russian  proi)osition,  any  differ- 
ence between  Russian  preponderance  before 
and  after  its  acceptance.  He  believetl  that 
Russia  refused  the  Western  terms,  not  on  the 
question  of  honour,  but  because  she  had  not 
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vet  sustiiiiicd  revei-ses  enough  to  induce  her  to 
jibanduu  her  aggressive  intentions.  The  f]ues- 
tion  then  came  to  be,  For  what  object  was  the 
war  to  be  continued  ?  His  answer  must  be  gen- 
eral, tliat  it  still  continued  to  be  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and  con- 
sequently the  security  of  Europe.  He  believed 
that  was  the  general  feeling  of  this  cotiutry ; 
and  the  only  blame  he  apprehended  was  that 
the  government  had  not  insisted  on  stronger 
terms.  But  the  negotiations  were  now  over ; 
and  the  events  of  war  must  determine  what 
new  terms  they  must  insist  on  to  attain  the 
one  object.  In  conclusion,  he  commented  on 
the  anomalous  position  of  this  debate,  discuss- 
ing the  propriety  of  continuing  negotiations 
wliich  were  now  finally  closed;  and  suggested 
that  it  would  be  much  more  regular  now  to 
wait  till  the  closing  papers  of  the  Vienna  con- 
ferences were  produced,  when  the  minister 
would  jiropose  an  address  to  her  majesty, 
which  would  then  properly  and  regularly  open 
up  the  whole  question. 

The  Nemesis  for  that  speech  was  approach- 
ing. It  was  inevitable  in  such  a  division  of 
parties  that  the  minister  who  could  make 
such  a  statement,  and  yet  wa.s  believed  to 
have  gone  very  near  pledging  himself  to  the 
clause  which  would  have  given  to  Russia 
what  he  now  denied,  should  be  subjected  to 
a  sharp  and  seai-ching  attack,  but  that  was 
deferred  for  the  jjreseut. 

As  to  ISIr.  Gladstone,  he  was  no  mo're  likely 
than  Ml'.  Bright  or  Mr.  Cobdeu  to  recede 
from  a  position  which  he  had  taken  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  probable  loss  of  pop\i- 
larity  or  the  sarcasms  of  those  who  charged 
him  with  inconsistency  failed  to  elicit  any 
token  of  uncertainty  in  his  determination. 
Prince  AJbert,  like  most  of  those  who  advo- 
cated the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  permanent  and 
satisfactoiy  terms  of  peace,  was  much  con- 
cerned at  the  political  situation.  He  wrote  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen : — "The  line  which  your 
former  friends  and  colleagues,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  have  taken  about 
the  war  question  has  caused  the  queen  and  my- 
self great  anxiety,  both  on  account  of  the  posi- 
tion of  public  ati'aii'a and  on  their  own  account. 


'■  As  to  the  first,  any  such  declaiation  .is 
Mr.  Gladstone  Ikls  made  ujion  Mr.  Disnoeli's 
motion,  must  not  only  weaken  us  abroad  iu 
public  estimation,  and  give  a  wrong  opinion 
as  to  the  determination  of  the  nation  to  sup- 
port tlie  queen  in  the  war  in  wliich  she  has 
been  involved,  but  render  :dl  chance  of  obtain- 
ing an  honourable  peace  without  great  fresh 
sacrifices  of  blood  and  ti'casure  impossible,  by 
giving  new  hopes  and  spiiit  to  the  enemy. 

"  As  to  the  second,  a  jiroceediiig  which  must 
appear  to  man}-  as  unpatriotic  in  any  English- 
man, but  difficult  to  explain  even  by  the  most 
consummate  oratory  on  the  part  of  statesmen 
who  have,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  shared 
the  responsibility  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
war,  and  that  have  led  to  the  war,  must  seri- 
ously damage  them  in  public  estimation.  The 
more  so,  as  having  been  publicly  suspected 
and  falsely  accused  by  their  opponents  of  hav- 
ing, by  theii-  secret  hostility  to  the  war,  led  to 
all  the  omissions,  mistakes,  and  disasters, 
which  have  attended  the  last  campaign,  they 
now  seem,  to  exert  themselves  to  prove  the 
truth  of  these  accusations,  and  (as  Americ.irs 
would  say)  to  '  realize  the  whole  capital'  of 
the  unpopularity  attaching  to  the  authoi-s  of 
our  misfortunes,  whom  the  public  has  for  sn 
long  a  time  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover. 

"However  much  ou  private  and  pe:-son;d 
giounds  I  glie^■e  for  this,  I  must  do  so  still 
more  on  the  queen's  l>ehalf,  who  cannot  affonl 
in  these  times  of  trial  and  difficulty  to  see  the 
best  meivin  the  country  damaging  themselves 
iu  its  opinion,  to  an  extent  that  seriously  im- 
paii-s  their  usefidness  for  the  service  of  the 
state." 

This  w.as  a  pretty  accurate  representation 
of  the  general  view  of  the  coui-se  taken  by 
the  Peelites;  but  Mr.  Gl.idstone  held  to  his 
resolve,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
debates,  argued  with  his  usual  power  against 
the  further  strenuous  prosecution  of  the  war 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  unnecessarily 
stringent  conditions.  He  did  not  occupy 
much  time  in  defending  his  pei-sonal  reputa- 
tion, and  he  has,  much  more  recently,  been 
able  dispassionately  to  explain  the  situation 
of  atlaii-s   and   the   ciicumstances   that  eon- 
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tivlltnl    Ills  lu'tiuiis   iiiiil    iutlufiioeii   ojiiuiuuii 
whicli  In-  Ii:i8  uevvv  icliiiijuuhej. 

Ill  a  review  of  tlie  Life  of  the  Prince  Contort, 
Mr.  Oliulstoue  in  1877  gave  mi  aooount  uf  the 
|iolitii-:il  sitiialioti  in  1^:>:>,  ainl  of  tlie  i«hu-e 
ueoe^s;irily  occupied  by  tlio  siuull  section  to 
wliich  lie  boKnigiHl.     In  tliia  lucid  ivfcivnce  to 
tlie  conditions  of  all'aii's  we  ;ue  i-emiiidetl  tli;it 
the  retirement  of  I>onl  Abeiileeu  wjis  a  subject 
of  grief  to  the  court  and  U^\\\s  frivuds;  but  he 
was  so  far  fortunate  that,  having  been  made 
the  victim  of  a  cry  ]iiully  ]>oiiular  am!  jKirtly 
due  to  political  feeling,  he  was  saved,  ;is  \v;u4 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  from  the  res|x)usibility 
of   an  act  of  difficult  and   doubtful   choice. 
Their  friends,  Sir  James  Gi-iham,  Mi-.  (Glad- 
stone, and   Mr.    Sidney  Herbert,  were  less 
happy.      It  was  their  fate  to  join  the  cabinet 
of  Lord  Palnierstoii,  foiTued  at  a  criticjd  junc- 
ture, after  some  debiy  and  ditHculty,  and  then 
to  quit  it  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  Aberdeen  government  had  resisted  unani- 
mously and  sti-ougly  the  ai.poiutnient  of  what 
was  termed  tlie  Sebastojiol  Committee.     Tlie 
Palmerstou  government  set  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  continuing  that  resistance.  Its  head 
and  tlie  majority  of  its  members  ;u-rived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  i°esistauee  would  be 
ineffectual,  and  they  determined  to  succumb. 
The  Peelites  adhered  to  their  text ;  and,  as 
the  minority,  they  in  form  resigned,  but  iu 
fact,  and  of  necessity,  they  were  driven  fixnu 
their  offices.     Into  the  rights  of  the  question 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  enter,  but  he  admits 
that  undoubtedly  they  were  condemned   by 
the  genei-al  opinion  out  of  doors.     Moreover, 
as  in  the  letting  out  of  water,  the  breach  once 
made  w;vs  soon   and  considerably   widenetl. 
They  had  been  paities  in  the  aibiuet,  not  only 
to  the  war,  but  to  the  extension,  after  the 
outbreak  had  taken  place,  of  the  conditions 
required  from  Russia,     But  when  it  apjjeared 
that  those  demands  were  to  be  still  fui-ther 
extended,  or  were  to  be  interpreted  with  an 
unexi)ected   rigour,   ;uid    that    the   pi-ictical 
object  of  the  ministerial  i>olicy  appeared  to 
be  a  great  military  success  in  prosecuting  thv 
siege  of  Sebastoi>ol  to  a  triumphant  issue,  they 
declined  to  accompjuiy  the  ministry  iu  their 
course.     Again  they  met  with  the  condemna- 


tion of  the  country;  lUid  tlie  |iriuce  cuiisort, 
while  exjiressing  his  high  opinion  of  the  men, 
recorded  his  adverse  jutlgment.  One  admission 
may  |iei'ha]is  be  made  iu  tlieir  favour.  "  In 
the  innumerable  combinations  of  the  politicid 
chessboard,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "there  is 
none  more  dithctilt  fur  an  u]ii  ight  man,  than  to 
discern  the  exact  jKitli  of  duty,  when  he  lias 
sh.-uetl  iu  bringing  his  couiiti-y  into  war,  ami 
when  in  the  midst  of  that  war  he  tinds,  or 
believes  himself  to  find,  that  it  is  being  waged 
for  purjioses  in  excess  of  those  which  he  had 
ajiproved." 

"The  coui-se  of  the  Sebastopol  inquiries 
likewise  tended  to  show  that  the  high  cuiisti- 
tutioual  doctrine  which  they  had  set  up  coulil 
not  be  infringeil  with  impunity.  They  liad 
held  that  the  inquiry  was  an  executive  dutv, 
and  could  only  be  conducted  ;uight  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
The  counti-y  felt,  or  thought,  it  had  obtained 
a  triumph  by  the  appoiutnicut  of  a  pailiamcn- 
tary  committee,  which  w;is  capi)ed  by  a  com- 
mission, this  in  its  turn  being  traversed  by  a 
board  of  officei-s.  The  committee  censured  the 
ministei-s,  though  it  w;is  plain  that,  iu  the 
business  of  supply,  they,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert in  particular,  with  aii  indefatigable  dili- 
gence, hail  run  fiu-  ahead  of  any  demands 
received  from  the  camp.  The  commission 
censured  the  executive  departments  of  the 
aimy  on  the  spot.  The  board  of  officers  ac- 
quitted the  militaiy  and  censured  the  commis- 
sariat at  home.  No  attempt  was  permitted  to 
try  the  question  to  its  core,  as  between  these 
conflicting  judgments  Mr.  Roebuck  very  pro- 
jierly  made  a  motion  to  bring  the  reixirt  of  his 
committee  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  when  the  other  two  comi)eting  verdicts 
would  have  been  compared  with  it,  aud  with 
one  another.  The  Peelites  supported  his  mo- 
tion. Hut  he  was  defeated  by  a  large  niiijority; 
so  that  the  question  which  broke  up  one  cabi- 
net, and  formidably  rent  another,  which 
agitated  England  and  sorely  stained  her  niili- 
tiry  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  remained 
then,  and  remains  now,  untried  by  any  court 
of  tiu:d  ajipeal.  Nor  did  this  determined 
smothering  of  so  great  a  matter  cause  public 
displeasure."' 
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Mr.  Gladstone  remarks  tliat  a  survey  of 
tliesc  yeai-s,  cunilucted  in  a  historic  spirit,  will 
leave  on  the  niiml,  among  other  impressions, 
a  sense  of  the  great  incidental  evils  which  ac- 
company tlie  breaking  np  of  those  singularly 
but  finely  and  stiougly  organized  wholes,  our 
known  political  parties.  "  Together  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  nearly  the  whole  official  cori)s  of 
the  Conservatives  was  discharged  in  lS4t!;  and 
the  discharge  proved  to  be  a  final  one.  The 
Tories,  when  brought  into  office,  had  to  supply 
the  highest  places  with  raw,  that  is  to  say, 
fresh,  recruits.  This  could  not  be  without 
some  detriment  to  the  public  service;  but  jus- 
tice requires  the  admission  that  the  bo<ly  of 
English  gentrv,  trained  in  the  English  fashion, 
affords  n:aterial  of  great  aptitude  for  public 
life.  There  were  evils  on  the  other  side  much 
more  serious  tluin  this.  It  took  uo  less  than 
thirteen  yeai-s  to  eft'ect  the  final  incorporation 
of  the  Peelites  into  tlie  Liberal  party.  "When 
they  took  their  places  among  its  leaders  the 
official  staS"  on  one  side  was  doubled,  as  on 
the  other  side  it  was  almost  annihilated.  It 
is  possible  that  to  this  duplication  ought 
greatly  to  be  attributed  those  personal  dis- 
contents and  political  cross-purposes  for  which 
the  Liberal  party  lias  of  late  years  been  dis- 
astrously remarkable.'  Moreover,  for  eleven 
out  of  these  thirteen  j-ears  of  disembodied 
existence  the  Peelites  were  iudejiendent  mem- 
bers. They  were  like  roving  icebergs,  on 
which  men  could  not  land  with  safety,  but 
with  which  ships  might  come  into  perilous 
collision.  Their  weight  was  too  gi-eat  not  to 
count,  but  it  counted  fii-st  this  way  and  then 
that.  It  is  not  alleged  against  them  that 
their  conduct  was  dishonourable,  but  their 
political  action  was  attended  with  much  pub- 
lic inconvenience;  and  even  those  who  think 
they  were  enlightened  statesmen  may  feel 
that  the  existence  of  these  sensibly  large 
segments  of  a  representative  chamber,  in  a 
state  of  detachment  from  all  the  organization 
of  party,  acts  upon  the  parliamentary  vessel 
as  a  cargo  of  com  in  bulk  acts  in  foul  weather 
on  the  trim  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Again,  as  a  partv', 
they  had  been,  like  their  leader,  pacific  and 

1  Mr.  Gladstone  «Tote  this  at  the  end  of  1876. 


economicjd.  The  effects  of  their  separation 
from  official  Liberalism  during  the  first  gov- 
ernment of  Lord  Palmerston  were  easily  trace- 
able in  the  ix>licy  of  tliat  government  as  to 
various  matters  of  importance.  From  tliis 
time  onwards  Lord  Aberdeen  was  in  retire- 
ment, and  Peelism  ceased  to  be,  as  such,  in 
contact  with  the  court,  at  which  it  had  cer- 
tainly weighed  as  an  important  factor  of  poli- 
tical opinion.'' 

On  the  debate  on  Mr.  Lowes  amendment 
being  resumed.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyttou, 
who  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  elegant,  though  he  was  by  no  means  one 
of  the  most  frequent  speakere  in  the  house, 
made  another  strong  appeal  for  continuing  the 
war  with  energj'.  '•  Let  me  suppose,"  he  said, 
"that  when  the  future  philanthropist  shall 
.'isk  wliat  ser\ice  on  the  human  nice  did  we 
in  our  generation  signally  confer,  some  one 
trained  perliaj>s  in  the  schools  of  Oxford  or  the 
Institute  of  Manchester  shall  answer:  'A 
jjower  that  commanded  myriads — as  many  as 
those  that  under  Xerxes  exhausted  rivers  in 
their  march — embodied  all  the  forces  of  bar- 
barism on  the  outskirts  of  civilization;  left 
these  to  develop  its  own  natural  resources  ;  no 
state  molested,  though  all  apprehended  its 
gi'owth.  But  long  pent  by  merciful  nature 
in  its  onn  legitimate  domains,  this  power 
schemed  for  the  outlet  to  its  instinctive  ambi- 
tion ;  to  that  outlet  it  crept  bj'  dissimulating 
guile — by  successive  treaties  that,  promising 
peace,  graduated  sjioliation  to  the  opportunities 
of  fraud.  At  length,  under  pretexts  too  gross 
to  deceive  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  it 
proposed  to  seize  that  outlet,  to  storm  the 
feeble  gates  between  itself  and  the  world  be- 
yond.' Then  the  historian  shall  saj',  that  we 
in  our  generation,  the  united  families  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  made  ourselves  the  vanguard 
of  ;darmed  and  shrinking  Europe,  and  did  not 
sheathe  the  sword  until  we  had  redeemed  the 
pledge  to  humanity,  made  on  the  faith  of  two 
Christian  sovereigns,  and  ratified  at  those  dis- 
tant graves  which  liberty  and  justice  shall 
revere  for  ever."  This  will  be  sufficient  as  an 
example  of  the  style  of  the  famous  novelist 
when  he  made  a  special  effort  in  parliament. 
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It  is  a  style  wliioh  can  si-aiwly  W  s;iid  to  have 
BurvivtHi  to  otirowii  ilay,  aiut  )ifrlia|vi  if  it  had, 
it  would  not  be  often  p;itieutl_v  aivepted  liy 
nio<K>rii  |H<htical  :issemldie3  of  jvi-sous  with 
ditreriiis;  and  opjxxsito  o|iiuioiis. 

The  debiite  W!»s  closeil  by  a  long  speech  trom 
Lt>i\l  Palmerston,  in  which, as  wc  have  noticetl 
in  a  [iix'vious  yage,  he  sharply  attacked  the 
"lteace-at-any-i>rice"  pju-ty,  and  gave  a  shrewd 
hit  at  Mr.  Bright  by  sjiying  that,  "judging 
from  their  sjiceches,  their  manner,  and  their 
language,  they  would  do  much  l>etter  for 
leaders  of  a  |xirty  for  war  at  all  haziuvls." 
Mr.  Bfiring's  amendment  was  then  accepted 
without  a  division,  a  conclusion  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  oiijxjsed  but  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
concuri-ed. 

The  l;ist  of  the  Vienna  conferences  had 
already  tiiken  place,  and  w;is  attended  for 
Austria  by  Count  Buol  - Schauenstein  and 
Baion  Prokesch-Osten ;  for  France,  by  Baron 
Bourqueney;  for  Great  Britain,  V>y  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland ;  for  Russia,  by  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  and  M.  de  Titoff;  for  Turkey,  by  Aali 
Pasha  and  Aariff  Effendi.  Count  Buol  stilted 
that,  as  a  I.ist  resource,  Austria  was  prejjjired 
to  make  another  proposition  intended  to  settle 
by  way  of  compromise  the  disputed  point  of 
the  limitation  of  the  naval  forces  of  Russia  in 
the  Black  Sea.  In  tlie  eleventh  conference, 
held  on  the  19th  of  April,  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  had  suggested  that,  as  Russia  peremp- 
torily objected  to  treat  with  the  other  great 
]K>wers  on  the  limitation  of  her  own  naval 
forces,  an  expedient  might  be  found  to  meet 
this  difficulty,  Viy  bringing  about  a  direct 
arrangement  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  to 
adjust  the  balance  of  their  respective  forces, 
which  arr:ingement  should  have  the  same  va- 
lidity and  elTect  as  the  general  acts  of  the 
conference.  To  this  w.^s  added  Lord  John 
Russell's  very  inop|X)rtune  declaration  of  the 
19th  of  March,  that  the  best  and  most  admis- 
sible conditions  of  peace  would  be  those  which 
should  be  most  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  with  the  security  of  Eurojje. 
Upon  these  hints  the  Austrian  cabinet  set  to 
work  to  construct  its  final  scheme,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: — It  proposed,  in  the  first  place, 
Vol  hi. 


that  the  great  jKiwers  should  distinctly  agree 
to  re6|)ect  the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  should 
biml  themselves  to  consider  every  act  or  event 
of  a  nature  to  infringe  u|>on  it  <u  u  tjiiettion  uf 
£uroptan  intemt.  Secondly,  that  the  |ileui- 
]Kitentiaries  of  Russia  ami  Turkey  should  pro- 
|K>se  by  common  agreement  to  the  confi-reuca 
the  eijual  amount  of  the  etlectivo  naval  forces 
to  be  kept  np  by  them  in  the  Black  Sea,  such 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  Russian 
shi|>s  now  afloat  in  that  sea,  and  that  tliis 
agi-eemeut should  form  an  integral  i>ait  of  the 
general  treaty;  the  straits  to  remain  closed, 
but  each  of  the  other  ])0wera  to  be  authorized 
by  firman  to  st;ition  two  frigates  in  tlie  Black 
Sea,  and  in  case  of  attack,  the  sultan  to  o|)en 
the  passage  to  all  the  naval  forces  of  his  allies. 

A  considerable  amount  of  diplomatic  con- 
tention ensued,  the  result  of  which  w;is  that 
Prince  GortschakotT  admitted  that  he  found 
in  the  general  principles  of  Count  Buol's  pro- 
ject the  basis  of  a  possible  solution  of  tlie  third 
guarantee.  The  English  and  French  amb:issa- 
dors  both  declared  that  their  instructions  were 
exhausted,  and  thus  the  matter  ended  for  the 
time,  though  it  was  renewed  earlier  than  had 
been  exijected. 

The  Crimean  committee  of  inquiry,  which 
had  been  largely  attended,  and  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  which  crowds  were  daily  in  waiting, 
had  brought  its  sittings  to  a  close.  The  evi- 
dence was,  as  we  have  seen,  conclusive  as  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  former  administration  of 
affairs  in  some  of  the  departments  most  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge had  i)erliaps  given  the  most  damaging 
particulai-s,  for  he  stated  that  while  a  cabinet 
minister  was  assuring  the  House  of  Commons 
tliat  the  number  of  men  fit  for  duty  amounted 
to  thirty  thous;ind,  the  real  number  w;is  only 
twelve  thousand.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  little  information  was  obtained 
from  the  re])orts  and  despatches  of  Lord  Rag- 
lan, and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  evidence  related 
rather  to  what  had  been  done  under  another 
administration,  than  by  that  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  inquiry.  This  may  have  been 
the  reason  that  the  report  of  the  commission, 
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■when  it  was  presented,  on  the  ISth  of  June, 
seeDied  to  have  little  force  iu  it.  If  it  did  not 
exhibit  a  "  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,"  it 
at  all  events  ajipeared  to  reassert,  without  any 
immediately  practical  ajiijlicatiou,  what  had 
been  said  in  far  more  forcible  language  a 
hundred  times  before.  Indeed  it  rather  pro- 
vided excuse  for  previous  failures,  and  wound 
up  with  a  couple  of  patriotic  platitudes.  After 
describing  the  condition  of  the  army,  and 
reviewing  the  evidence  given  before  the  com- 
mittee, it  ended  as  follows : — 

"  Your  committee  report  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  army  resulted  mainly  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  was  undei-taken  and  executed.  The 
administration  which  ordered  that  expedition 
had  no  adequate  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  forces  in  the  Crimea.  They  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  strength  of  the  forces  to 
be  attacked,  or  with  the  resources  of  the 
country  to  be  invaded.  They  hoped  and  ex- 
pected the  expedition  to  be  immediately  suc- 
cessful, and  as  they  did  not  foresee  the  pro- 
bability of  a  protracted  struggle,  they  made 
no  provision  for  a  winter  camjiaign.  The 
patience  and  fortitude  of  the  army  demand 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  nation  on 
whose  behalf  they  have  fought,  bled,  and 
suffered.  Their  heroic  valour  and  equally 
heroic  patience  under  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions havegiven  them  claims  on  the  country 
which  will  doubtless  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. Your  committee  will  now  close  their 
report  with  a  hope  that  every  British  army 
may  in  future  display  the  valour  which  this 
noble  army  has  displayed,  and  that  none  may 
hereafter  be  exposed  to  such  sufferings  as 
have  been  recorded  in  these  pages." 

That  Mr.  lioebuck  considered  the  result 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  threats  which 
had  originated  and  accompanied  the  inquiry, 
may  be  inferred  fi-om  the  terms  of  the  motion 
that  he  almost  immediately  brought  forward, 
'■  that  this  house,  deeply  lamenting  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  army  during  the  late  winter  cam- 
paign in  the  Crimea,  and  coinciding  with  the 
resolution  of  their  committee,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  administration  was  the  firet  and  chief 
cause  of  those  misfortunes,  hereby  visits  with 


its  severe  reprehension  every  member  of  the 
cabinet  whose  coun.seIs  led  to  such  disastrous 
results."  This  resolution  was  discussed  on 
the  17th  and  ISth  of  July,  and  dawdled  along 
until  it  was  got  rid  of  by  the  usual  expedient 
of  moving  and  carrying  "  the  previous  ques- 
tion." Thus  the  inquiry  was  after  all  extin- 
guished. It  had  done  little  or  nothing  more, 
after  causing  the  retirement  of  three  able 
ministers,  than  confirm  the  reports  which  had 
been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  with 
which  the  country  was  already  familiar. 

The  censure  iipon  the  government,  and 
much  depreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  was  conducted,  had  to  some  extent 
been  mitigated,  however,  and  this  result  was 
partly  attributed  to  a  speech  made  by  Prince 
Albert  at  the  .mnual  banquet  at  the  Trinity 
House  on  the  day  after  the  closing  of  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Lowe's  amendment,  when 
crimination  and  recrimination  had  run  so  high. 
The  speech  had  been  well  thought  out  before- 
hand, and  it  was  certainly  telling,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  gravity  with  which  it  was 
spoken,  but  because  of  the  serious  representa- 
tions which  it  contained — reijresentations,  the 
truth  of  which  was  afterwards  largely  ac- 
knowledged. It  w;is  in  proposing  the  toast 
of  her  majesty's  ministers  that  the  prince 
said : — 

"  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  queen's 
government,  by  whomsoever  conducted,  re- 
quired the  su]3port — ay,  not  the  support  alone, 
but  the  confidence,  good-will,  and  sympathy  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  the  present. 
It  is  not  the  way  to  success  in  war  to  support 
it,  however  ai-dently  and  energetically,  and  to 
run  down  and  weaken  those  who  have  to  con- 
duct it.  We  are  engaged  with  a  mighty 
adversary,  who  uses  against  us  all  those  won- 
derful powers  which  have  sprung  up  under 
the  generating  influence  of  oiu-  liberty  and 
our  civilization,  and  employs  them  with  all 
the  force  which  unity  of  purpose  and  action, 
impenetrable  secresy,  and  uncontrolled  de- 
spotic power  give  him  ;  whilst  we  liave  to 
meet  him  under  a  state  of  things  intended  for 
peace  and  the  promotion  of  that  very  civiliz- 
ation— a  civilization  the  offspring  of  public 
discussion,  the  friction  of  parties,  and  popular 
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coiitivl  over  tlie  yovernuii-iit  of  tlii"  stxite. 
Till-  qiKtu  liiis  uo  iMWcf  lo  levy  Ux>0]V5,  ami 
uoue  at  lier  coiuiuaiul,  exoept  such  as  voluii- 
tarilv  ollVr  their  services.  Her  jjoveriiuieut 
call  eiitertaiu  no  lueiksiu'es  for  the  lu-osecutioii 
of  tlie  w.v  without  huviiiij  to  explaiu  them 
|iiiMic)y  iu  )iarHau>eiit  ;  her  armies  and  fleets 
cau  make  uo  uiovemeiit,  nor  eveu  piv|^iare  for 
any,  without  its  being  prochtimed  by  the 
pi-ess;  ami  no  mistake,  however  trifling,  cjiu 
occur,  uo  weakness  e.\ist,  wliidi  it  may  be  of 
the  utmost  iuiiK>rtance  to  conceal  fix>m  the 
world,  without  its  being  publicly  deuouuced, 
and  eveu  frequeuUy  e.\aggerat<d,  with  a  mor- 
bid siitisfaction.  The  queen's  ambassadors 
c;ui  cany  on  uo  negotiation  which  has  not  to 
be  publicly  defended  by  entering  into  all  the 
arguments  which  a  negotiator,  to  have  success, 
must  be  able  to  shut  up  iu  the  innermost 
i-ecesses  of  his  heart — nay,  at  the  most  critical 
moment,  when  the  complications  of  military 
we;isures  and  diplomatic  negotiations  may  be 
at  their  height,  an  advei-se  vote  in  parliament 
may  of  a  sudden  deprive  her  of  all  her  confi- 
dential servants. 

"Gentlemen,  constitutional  government  is 
under  a  heavy  trial,  and  can  only  pass  tri- 
umphantly through  it,  if  the  country  will  grant 
its  confidence — a  jxitriotic,  indulgent,  and  self- 
deuying  confidence — to  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment. Without  this,  all  their  Libours  must 
be  in  vain." 

Tliere  was  for  a  time  a  great  outcry  against 
the  declaration  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  under  a  heavy  trial — and  the  woi-ds 
had  been  distorted  into  an  assertion  that  con- 
stitutional government  was  "on  its  trial;" 
but  nobody,  except  those  who  were  either 
ignoi-antly  misled  or  were  wilfully  jicrverse 
attributed  to  it  any  but  its  real  meaning,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  speaker  were  not  only 
understood,  but  appreciated,  by  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  its 
most  intelligent  politicians. 

The  allusion  made  by  the  prince  consort  to 
the  etfects  of  information  conveyed  to  the 
enemy  by  means  of  unrestrained  reports  and 
comments  which  apj>eared  in  the  English 
newspa])ers,  wasnot  without  considei-ablefoun- 
dation;  but  it  would  have  been  extremely  dif- 


ficult to  jiiv.serve  the  freedom,  whicli  had  long 
been  claimed,  for  open  discussion  and  complete 
examiuntiou  of  public  utl'airs  iu  the  pivss  »f 
the  country,  and  yet  to  im|iose  a  limit  of  dis- 
civtion.  The  leading  newsiKipere  had  already 
exposed  our  mismanagement  iu  the  Crimea, 
and  the  ix'sult  had  been  au  amendment  of  ad- 
ministr.ttiuu,  without  which  we  might  never 
have  succeeded  iu  maiutainiug  u  position  in 
the  Crimea  at  all.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  details  of  the  movements  of  our  troops 
and  of  the  oj)eiations  before  tJebiistopol  would 
be  suppressed,  idthough  they  were  s:iid  to  have 
given  the  Kussiaus  information  which  generals 
seek  for  with  eagerness,  but  imder  gre;it  diffi- 
culties through  the  medium  of  spies  and  de- 
serters. In  a  private  despatch  from  Lord 
Cowley  it  was  stated  that  the  young  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  s;ud  lo  a  French  prisoner,  Genend 
Lagardie,  "We  do  not  learn  much  from  you 
(the  French);  it  is  the  English  press  which 
gives  us  information,  and  certes  it  has  been 
most  valuable  to  us."' 

Gcnend  Simpson,  too,  wrote  to  Lord  Pan- 
mure  complaining  of  the  particulai-s  published 
in  the  papei-s.  "  There  is  a  paragraj)h  iu  the 
Morning  J'ost,''  he  said,  "giving  the  exact 
strength  of  our  guards  at  the  trenches,  lines 
of  relief,  &c.  It  is  very  disgusting  to  read 
these  things,  which  are  read  at  Sebastopol 
some  days  before  they  reach  us  here."  The 
success  of  the  expedition  to  Kertch  was  mainly 
due  to  the  fact,  that  the  English  press  had  no 
chance  of  divulging  the  point  on  which  it  was 
to  be  directed. 

The  charge's  agairist  the  administration  in 
their  prosecution  of  the  war  were,  however, 
not  permitted  to  sleep.  Lefoi-e  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Uoebuck's  motion  of  censure  Mr.  Layard 
had  introduced  into  the  house  the  subject  of 
admiuictrative  reform,  which  was  being  dis- 
cussed outside  with  increasing  interest  and 
vigour,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  having  lieen 
amongst  the  foremost  s|)eakers  at  one  of  the 
lai-ge  meetings.  The  resolution  by  which  Mr. 
Layard  endeavoured  to  claim  attention  to  his 
declarations  was,  that  the  house  "  views  witli 
deep  and  increasing  concern  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  manner  iu 
which  merit  and  efficiency  have  been  sacrificed. 
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in  pulilic  appointments,  to  party  and  faniily 
influences,  and  to  a  blind  adherence  to  routine, 
lias  given  rise  to  great  misfortunes,  and 
threatens  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  national 
character,  and  to  involve  the  country  in  grave 
disasters."  The  house  went  to  a  division,  and 
the  resolution  was  negatived  by  an  immense 
majority;  but  during  a  two  nights'  debate 
many  of  the  evils  complained  of  were  ad- 
mitted, and  the  subject  was  at  all  events 
"  ventilated." 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  by  an  order  in 
council,  candidates  for  the  public  service  were 
ordered  to  be  subjected  to  educational  tests, 
and  this  was  afterwards  extended  to  a  more 
public  and  competitive  examination. 

But  a  still  more  important  parliamentary 
event  had  occurred  before  the  disposal  of  the 
report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  and  the 
motion  that  arose  out  of  it.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell had  again  resigned — unwillingly  this  time, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  false  position  in 
which  he  was  discovered  to  have  placed  him- 
self, and  of  a  severe  resolution  which  was 
brought  forward  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson  had  on  the  6th  of  July 
asked  the  government  for  some  further  ex- 
jilanatious  of  what  had  really  been  done  at 
Vienna,  for  an  avowal  of  their  candid  opinions 
and  their  true  designs.  He,  as  a  representative 
of  those  who  desired  peace,  had  undei-stood 
that  Lord  John  Russell  had  gone  to  Vienna 
in  order  to  make  peace ;  but  his  colleagues 
seemed  to  have  thwarted  him.  It  appeared 
to  him  that,  assuming  Count  Buol's  statement 
to  be  correct,  Lord  J.  Russell,  when  he  was 
calling  upon  the  house  to  continue  the  war, 
must  have  known  that  proposals  had  been 
made,  likely  to  lead  to  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  question  at  issue.  If  this  were  so,  the 
house  should  be  informed  of  the  fact. 

The  answer  given  by  Lord  John, — though  it 
showed  that  he  was  not  at  one  with  the  minis- 
try which  bad  appointed  hiiu  as  their  represen- 
tative on  a  mission  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  was  therefore  exceedingly  damaging  to  the 
government, — might  have  been  less  remark- 
able but  for  his  former  wai'like  and  uncom- 
promising speeches,  delivered  after  his  return 
from  Vienna.     He  said  he  had  never  under- 


valued the  difliculties  of  a  contest  with  Russia, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  war  could  not 
torniiuate  in  a  treaty  between  that  power  and 
the  allies,  but  rather  in  a  general  treaty,  in 
which  all  the  great  powers  uf  Europe  must 
take  part  and  give  their  security  for  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  Turkey.  In  this  view  of 
the  case  he  thought  it  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Austria, 
to  which  government  he  attributed  uo  bad 
faitli  whatever.  He  thought  the  propositiou 
emanating  from  Count  Buol,  combined  with 
one  by  which  there  should  be  n,  counterpoise 
to  any  force  which  Russia  might  have  in  the 
Black  Sea,  did  afford  a  basis  for  a  treaty  of 
peace.  That  proposition  was,  that  a  treaty 
should  be  entered  into  between  the  powers, — 
France,  England,  and  Austria, — guaranteeing 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey. 
He  was  not  authorized  to  agree  to  this;  but 
he  told  Count  Buol  that  he  would  communicate 
them  to  his  government.  Those  propositions 
were  deliberately  considered  by  the  British 
government,  which  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  did  not  offer  a  safe  basis  for  a  peace.  The 
French  government  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion— Austria  still  declaring  that  she  thought 
the  third  point  admitted  of  moi-e  than  one 
solution,  and  that  she  was  not  therefore  bound 
to  go  to  war  with  Russia.  He  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  although  Austria  had  represented 
that  her  proposition  should  be  made  an  ulti- 
matum to  Russia.  If  he  had  left  office  on  the 
decision  of  the  government  he  would  be  as- 
suming as  a  plenipotentiary  a  coui-se  of  con- 
duct which  could  not  be  justified  by  such  a 
position;  while  on  the  other  hand, as  a  minister 
of  the  crown,  he  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  em- 
barrass a  government  placed  in  the  difficult 
circumstances  which  surrounded  that  of  his 
noble  friend.  On  the  contmry  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  support  his  government,  and  he  was 
open  to  the  censure  of  those  who  entertained 
a  different  opinion. 

This  statement  roused  Mr.  Cobden  to  in- 
dignant remonstrance.  He  had  never,  he 
said,  heard  a  speech  that  filled  him  with  more 
gi-ief  than  that  of  the  noble  lord  ;  for  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  he  had  not  dealt  with 
fairness  or  candour  towards  the  countrv,  nor 
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with  a  invjH'r  sjiirit  in  uot  rvsiguiiij;.  Siich  a 
Cv)iii-sf  I'f  j>iVK.veili;ij;  ou  tlio  jwit  of  the  iioblo 
lord  \v;ui  ciilculuteil  to  lU'Stroy  all  coulideuce 
ill  |>ulilic  men.  lie  \v,-u  of  ojiiiiion  that  a 
ihaiiije  of  uiiui^ti')'  would  give  the  only 
i-hauco  of  au  honest  |ui'ty  iu  the  house  nud 
iu  the  country. 

The  |xxsitiou  of  the  goveruiiieut  was  indeed 
luvo.irious.  Loixl  riilniei-stou,  witli  his  usual 
loyal  |>luck,  attempted  to  defend  tlie  couduct 
of  his  colleague,  aud  declared  it  to  be  a  novel 
prti(K>sitiou  to  say  that  a  minister  should  re- 
tire fivm  a  government  because  ho  thought 
terms  of  peace  might  have  been  accepted  when 
his  colleagues  were  of  a  different  ojiiniou.  But 
it  w;is  evident  that  Loi\l  John  Kussell  must 
resign.  Denunciations  of  his  couduct  followed 
irom  Mr.  Eoebuck;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
severe  irony  said  that,  having  arrived  at  a 
favourable  solution  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  liad  to  contend,  and  having  iu 
his  own  mind  accomj^lished  measures  which 
would  secure  peace  to  his  country,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  communiciite  those  me;isure3  to 
his  colleagues  in  tire  ciibiuet;  that  having  done 
s)  and  finding  no  symi)athy  among  them,  he 
had  quietly  jwcketed  his  own  ojiinions  and 
remained  "  in  a  cabinet  of  war  a  minister  of 
j>e.ice."  This  was  the  end  of  the  government, 
the  head  of  which  w;vs  to  have  been  a  minister 
of  surjxissing  energy,  and  no  doubt  tr-ansceu- 
dent  experience ;  this  the  end  of  the  ministry 
which  was  to  put  the  right  men  in  the  right 
places ;  this  the  end,  that  even  jjeace  and  war 
had  Wcome  mere  jxirty  considerations;  that 
the  iutere.sts  of  the  country  were  sacrificed  to 
the  menace  of  a  majority,  and  that  the  tumults 
aud  turbulent  assemblies  of  Downing  Street 
were  to  balHe  all  the  sagacity  of  all  the  con- 
ferences of  Vienna. 

On  the  10th  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  gave 
notice  of  the  following  motion: — "Tliat  the 
conduct  of  the  minister  in  the  recent  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  shaken  the  confidence  of  this  country  iu 
those  to  whom  its  atlairs  are  intrusted."  Two 
days  later  Lord  John  Kussell  explained  to  the 
house  that  although  at  the  end  of  April  and  in 
the  first  days  of  May  he  thought  the  Austrian 
propositions  might  have  been  assented  to,  he 


did  not  ciinsider  that  tlu-y  could  now,  "after 
the  events  and  proceedings  which  have  since 
occurred,"  form  the  foundation  of  a  satisfac- 
tory jieace.  Neither  the  house  nor  the  public 
showed  any  dis]>osition  to  accept  the  state- 
ment iu  mitigation  of  their  displeasure  at 
tlie  position  in  which  they  found  themselves 
placed,  before  their  adversjiry  and  Europe, 
of  carrying  on  a  war  c-ondemned  by  a  leading 
member  of  the  executive  government.  The 
ex)>hinatiou  w;is  generally  regjirded  only  as 
making  bad  worse. 

Lord  John  liussell,  autieiiKiting  the  etVect 
of  the  coming  discussion,  announced  his  resig- 
nation, and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  colonial 
office  by  Sir  William  Molesworth;  but  it  was 
said  that  he  would  still  have  retained  office 
but  for  the  outsjx)ken  advice  of  candid  friends, 
among  whom  w;vs  Mr.  Bouverie,  the  Nice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  govern- 
ment had  a  uai-row  esaijie,  and  the  comments 
ou  tlie  political  situation  both  inside  aud 
outside  the  House  of  Commons  were  bitter 
enough.  '•  There  have  been  many  instances 
of  friends  aud  friendships,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli. 
..."  There  is  the  devoted  friend  who  stands 
by  one  like  the  uoble  lord  (Palmei-ston) ;  but 
there  is  another  kind  of  friend  immortidized 
by  an  epithet  which  should  not  be  mentioned 
to  eai-3  polite.'  AVe  all  know  that  friend.  It 
was,  I  believe,  a  brilliant  orn.iment  of  this 
house  who  described  that  kind  of  friend  ;- 
and  I  must  say,  that,  although  the  devoted 
friend,  the  prime  minister,  must  after  to-night 
be  allowed  to  take  the  highest  position,  still, 
for  a  friend  of  the  other  description — candid 
and  not  bad-natured  —  commend  me  to  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Tr-ade."'  Bi;:  Dis 
nieli's  satire  developed  into  denunciation : 
''The  foi-emost  of  your  statesmen  dare  not 
meet  the  controversy  which  such  questions 
provoke.  He  mysteriously  disappears.  With 
the  reputation  of  a  qu.-u-ter  of  a  century,  a 
man  who  has  reformed  parliament,  who,  as 
he  has  told  us  to-night  aud  often  before,  is 

I  "Sir  Fretiul."  in  Sheridan's  Critic,  Siiy*  tliat  if  one  is 
abused  in  print  "  why  one  is  always  sure  to  liear  oX  it 
from  one  d — d  good-natured  friend  or  another." 
-  Canning  wlio,  in  his  "  New  Morality,"  wrv>te  : 
"But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send, 
Sare,  save,  ob  save  me  from  the  candid  friend! " 
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tlie  successful  champion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  in  the  cause  and  the  name  of  which 
he  has  accomplished  great  triumphs — he  who 
has  met  the  giants  of  debate — he  who  has 
crossed  his  rapier  witli  Canning,  and  even  for 
a  term  shared  the  great  respect  and  reputation 
which  the  country  accords  to  its  foremost  men, 
with  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
lie  dare  not  meet  the  debate.  But  who  dares 
meet  it?  The  first  minister  of  the  crown  .  .  . 
has  shown  by  his  language  and  the  tone  of 
his  mind  that  if  the  honour  and  interests  of 
the  country  be  any  longer  intrusted  to  his 
care,  the  first  will  be  degraded,  and  the  last,  I 
believe,  will  be  betrayed." 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  tone  adopted 
by  Disraeli  towai'ds  Lord  Palmerstou  arose 
ostensibly  in  defence  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  of 
•whom  Palmerston  had  said  that  he  had  in  his 
speech  misre]iresented  the  views  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  charged  Lord  Clarendon  witli 
expressing  only  his  own  opinion  in  his  de- 
spatches. Palmerston  had  said  that  he  would 
hold  the  honourable  baronet  to  that  statement, 
and  he  would  give  him  his  choice  whether  that 
statement  showed  misrepresentation  or  the 
grossest  ignoi-ance.  If  the  honourable  baronet 
ever  obtained  high  office,  as  his  friends  ex- 
pected, he  would  certainly  aS'ord  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  own  remai-k — that  the  changes  of 
our  government  made  us  ridiculous  in  Europe. 
He  admitted  tliat  he  had  refused  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  the  noble  lord ;  and  had  ofiered 
to  stand  or  fall  with  him.  But,  in  answer  to 
tlie  taunts  of  the  honourable  baronet,  he  could 
tell  him,  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority 
of  his  colleagues,  that  the  cabinet  was  a  united 
one. 

It  was  upon  this  that  Disraeli  rose  and 
began  his  damaging  speech  by  taunting  the 
noble  lord  with  the  bullying  tone  which  he 
had  assumed  towards  the  honourable  baronet. 
The  noble  lord  stated  that  his  cabinet  was  a 
united  one ;  but  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  their  union  consisted  in  this — that  when 
the  noble  lord  returned  from  Vienna  his  pro- 
posals were  favourably  received  by  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  that  their  accept- 
ance of  them  was  only  prevented  by  other 
circumstances   which   were   altogether   inde- 


pendent of  them ;  in  fact,  by  the  opposition  of 
the  French  government. 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  towards  the  cud  of  the 
debate,  just  before  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
He  complained  that  Lord  John  Russell  had, 
in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion,  con- 
demned the  last  of  the  Russian  proposals,  then 
before  the  house,  though  that  proposal  seemed 
to  him  to  be  substantially  the  very  same 
measure  which  the  noble  lord  had  himself 
supported  at  Vienna.  As  to  the  charge  made 
against  the  government  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  ojiposite,  that  the  cabinet 
was  at  one  time  disposed  to  accept  the  noble 
lord's  proposals,  he  thought  they  were  not 
amenable  to  it,  for  it  apjieared  from  the  pa])ers 
that,  on  the  very  day  when  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's proposals  were  received  in  London,  Lord 
Clarendon  expressed  to  Count  Colloredo  his 
condemnation  of  the  plan.  So  far  from  blam- 
ing the  government  for  hesitating  about  this 
ofler  of  peace,  he  blamed  them  for  not  giving 
tlia  jirojiositions  that  consideration  which  their 
gravity  demanded,  and  for  abruptly  closing 
the  hope  of  an  honourable  peace. 

The  position  of  the  government  was  con- 
stantly assailed,  and  probably  only  the  widely- 
spread  belief  in  Lord  P.almerston's  acuteness 
and  active  ability  could  have  sustained  it. 
Only  the  night  after  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  of 
censure  was  passed  over,  the  ministry  narrowly 
escaped  a  serious  defeat,  and  one  which  would 
have  produced  veiy  awkward  consequences. 
By  a  convention  concluded  with  Turkey  on 
the  2Gth  of  June,  the  governments  of  France 
and  England  undertook  to  guai'antee  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  a  loan  of  £5,000,000  to 
Turkey.  The  French  Chambers  had  already 
sanctioned  this  convention,  but  the  resolutions 
introduced  with  a  similar  object  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston on  the  20tli  of  July  met  with  an  op- 
position as  determined  a.s  it  was  imexpectcd. 
The  money  was,  it  w;\s  said,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Porte  to  bear  its  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  war ;  but  without  the  guarantee 
proposed  there  was  no  chance  of  its  being 
raised,  yet  tlie  resolutions  were  only  carried 
by  a  majority  of  three,  the  numbei's  being  135 
to  132.  The  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  resolu- 
tions, however,  was  passed  without  opposition. 
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TLeiv  can  Ik?  ho  iloubt  that  tlie  aiita^'onisiu 
of  Mr.  lilailstoiie  ami  cf  those  who  wnc  iu&o- 
ciut(^  witii  hiui,  uuiufrically  too  small  to  be 
caJleil  a  |iart v,  but  at  tlie  fuinio  time  ]x>sseHsiug 
cousulenible  weight  and  iutUieiiee,  iliil  uiud> 
to  emUiir.iss  the  goveiauieut.  Mr.  CihuUtoiie 
liati  idready  proiiouuced  agiiiust  the  coutiiiu- 
auoe  of  the  war  wheu  a  door  miglit  be  left 
0|K'n  for  reasonable  negotiation  on  terms 
which,  iis  he  believetl,  would  practiailly  secure 
the  coDditions,  that  at  an  earlier  stage  had 
been  demanded.  This  attitude  exjwsed  him  to 
sharp  criticism  and  to  no  little  abuse,  not  only 
from  the  friends  of  the  government  but  from 
tlie  opposition,  who,  while  they  proclaimed 
tlie  neees-sity  for  prosecuting  the  war,  charged 
the  ministry  with  uncert-iinty,  feeblenes.s,  and 
divided  intentions.  Bright  and  C'oUleu,  how- 
ever, saw  in  Gladstone  a  new  and  powerfid, 
though  not  a  professed  ally,  seeking  to  put 
an  end  to  hostilities,  while  Piilmei-ston  turned 
upon  his  former  colleague  with  that  slashing 
style  of  reprobation  in  which  he  w.xs  an 
adept.  The  ocaisiou  ai'ose  when  Mr.  L;iing 
moveil  for  further  pajjers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Vienna  conferences.  Mr.  Gladstone  strongly 
protested  against  prolonging  the  war,  and 
blamed  the  ministry  for  continuing  it  by 
rejecting  the  Austrian  proposals  as  a  basis  of 
agreement  to  w  hicli  all  the  plenipotentiaries 
at  Vienna  had  agreed.  Lord  Clarendon,  he 
contended,  had  not  shown  in  his  despatches 
any  real  desire  for  peace.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that  we  might  increase  the  breach  between 
ourselves  and  Austria,  and  the  alliance  of 
Turkey  was  such  as  that  of  Ajichises  in  rela- 
tion to  Eneas  on  his  flight  from  Troy.  We 
were  gradually  drifting  away  from  friendly 
concert  with  Austria,  Sardinia  was  dragging 
heavily  through  the  conflict  in  mere  depend- 
ence upon  England,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  France  was  likely  to  add  £100,000,000 
sterling  to  her  debt  for  a  mere  difference 
between  limitation  and  counterpoise.  The 
Western  powers  could  only  for  a  moment  con- 
trol the  future  destinies  of  Russia.  He  placed 
the  undivided  responsibility  of  the  continuance 
of  war  on  the  head  of  the  ministry,  and  be- 
lieved that  in  endeavouring  to  recall  the 
government  from  the  course  of  policy  they 


Were  llieii  jiursuiug,  he  was  discharging  his 
duty  as  u  jatriot  and  a  loy^d  subject  of  tlie 
queen. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Lord  Palmeiiston 
took  an  opiwrtuuity  of  retorting. 

"  No  man,"  he  s;ud,  '•  could  have  been  a 
party  to  entering  into  the  great  contest  in 
which  we  are  engaged — no  man,  at  least,  ought 
to  have  lieen  a  jvu'ty  to  such  a  coui^se  of  |xilicy 
^without  having  deeply  weighed  the  gravity 
of  the  struggle  into  which  he  was  about  to 
plunge  the  country,  and  without  having  s;itis- 
lied  his  mind  that  the  cause  was  just,  that  the 
motives  were  sulhcient,  and  tliat  the  sacrilices 
which  he  was  cilling  upon  the  couutiy  to  make 
were  such  a-  a  statesman  might  consider  it 
ought  to  endure.  There  must  be  grave  rea- 
sons which  could  induce  a  man,  who  had  been 
a  party  with  her  majesty's  government  to  that 
line  of  jwlicy,  who  had  assisted  in  conducting 
the  war,  who  had,  after  full  and,  perhaps,  un- 
exampled deliberation,  agreed  to  enter  upon 
the  war,  who,  having  concurred  after  that  full 
and  mature  deliberation  in  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  had  also  joined  in  calling  upon 
the  country  for  great  sacrifices  in  order  to 
continue  it,  and  who  had,  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  assented  to  all  the  measures  proposed 
for  its  continuance;  there  must,  indeed,  be 
grave  reasons  which  could  induce  a  man,  who 
h;ui  been  so  far  a  party  to  the  measures  of  the 
government,  utterly  to  clriuge  his  opinions,  to 
declare  tliis  war  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  im- 
politic, to  set  before  the  country  all  the  ima- 
ginary disasters  with  which  his  fancy  could 
supply  him,  and  to  magnify  and  exaggerate 
the  force  of  the  enemy  and  the  difficulties  of 
our  position." 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  said  that  he  had 
gi-ave  rea-sous  for  opposing  the  continuance  of 
a  war  after  terms  had  been  suggested  by 
which  it  might  cease,  but  there  were  few  more 
ojiportuuities  for  discussion.  On  the  14th  of 
August  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  it  was 
well  for  the  ministry  tliat  events  almost 
directly  afterwards  occurred  which  quickly 
led  to  the  proclamation  of  peace.  In  fact  it 
may  be  said  that  without  those  most  interested 
being  aware  of  it,  the  terms  for  renewed 
negotiation  were  already  in  sight. 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  indicate  the  succes- 
sive events  which  biouglit  the  war  to  a  close 
more  rajjidly  thuu  anybody  in  Enghiud  had 
anticipated.  The  destruction  of  Kertch  had 
been  a  blow  to  the  Russians,  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  ai-senal  and  dockyard  of 
Sveaborg  by  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Baltic, 
where  Rear-admiral  Duudas  was  able  to  eli'ect 
operations,  which,  for  want  of  heavy  mortars, 
Sir  Chai'les  Napier  had  declined  to  hazard  in 
the  previous  year,  wa^  an  equally  important 
manifestation  that  the  war  had  really  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  deadly  struggle.  From 
the  morning  of  the  9th  till  the  morning  of  the 
11th  of  August  the  furious  assault  was  con- 
tinued almost  without  intermission.  It  was 
computed  that  10,000  shells  must  have  been 
poured  into  the  fortress  iu  one  da}',  and  that 
not  less  than  1000  tons  of  shot  and  shell  ha<l 
been  fired  by  the  English  alone.  "The  enemy 
is  now  firing  thirty  rockets  a  minute,"  said 
a  Russian  account  of  this  tremendous  bom- 
bardment. The  tire  was  from  our  gun  and 
mortar  boats  and  from  batteries  which  the 
French  had  established  on  a  neighbouring 
island. 

Finding  the  destruction  of  the  stores  and 
arsenals  and  every  building  of  importance  to 
be  complete,  the  admiral  lesolved  to  make  no 
further  attempt  ou  the  fortifications  them- 
selves, as  this  must  have  cost  many  lives, 
■without  any  corresponding  advantage,  even 
if  successful.  As  it  was,  he  was  able,  when 
reporting  to  the  admiralty  on  the  11th  the 
success  of  his  operations  iu  the  destruction  of 
this  imijortant  arsenal  aud  dockyard,  to  add 
that  few  casualties  had  occurred,  and  that  no 
lives  had  been  lost  in  the  allied  fleets. 

Report  said  that  the  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces  showed  that  their  supplies  of  food 
and  ammunition  were  beginning  to  fail,  but 
that  the  whole  military  resoui'ces  of  the 
country  were  being  concentrated  on  the 
Crimea,  with  a  view  to  some  supreme  efiort. 
Men  without  end,  it  was  said,  were  being 
sent  thither  as  reserves,  and  a  great  blow 
■would  shortly  be  struck  at  the  besieging 
forces.  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  not  attacked 
them  before,  because  he  had  not  hitherto  liad 
sufficient   men.     Now   everything    he    could 


desire  had  been  j)laced  at  his  disposiil  for 
carrying  out  his  plan  of  bringing  an  over- 
wlielniing  force  against  the  allies,  and  the 
numbei's  at  liis  command  were  said  to  be 
so  great,  that  it  w;vs  thought  they  must  bear 
down  any  resistance.  At  the  s;inie  time  we 
were  told  at  what  a  frightful  sacrifice  of  life 
tlie  enemy  was  bringing  up  the  hordes  ou 
which  he  relied  so  confidently,  to  destroy  us. 
The  route  from  SebastoiJol  to  Simjjheropol, 
it  was  ascertained  upon  the  authority  of  a 
Russian  eye-witness,  speaking  at  St.  Petei's- 
burg,  was  already  so  encumbered  with  dead 
bodies,  dead  liorecs,  aud  dead  cattle,  that  the 
whole  line  was  infected  ■with  pestilential 
vapours,  was  impassable  for  vehicles,  and 
could  only  be  traversed  on  horeeback. 

Meanwhile,  the  losses  of  the  allies  in  the 
trenches  were  very  great.  On  the  21st  of 
July,  General  Simpson  had  reported  to  Lord 
Panmure  that  his  trenches  were  advanced  to 
within  20t)  yards  of  the  Redan  aud  could  not 
be  pushed  further,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
Redan  itself  had  been  so  much  strengthened 
since  the  attack  in  June  that  any  attempt 
upon  it  must  fail.  A  combined  attack  by  the 
French  and  English  on  the  Malakhoflf  was,  iu 
his  opinion,  the  only  practicable  operation, 
aud  the  Malakhoff'  was  the  key  to  the  posi- 
tion. The  troops  were  waiting  for  General 
Pehssier  to  announce  that  he  was  ready  for 
the  assault. 

But  the  Russians  probably  undei^stood  this 
well  enough,  and  their  endeavour  was  directed 
to  raise  the  siege  before  any  further  successes 
were  achieved  by  the  allies.  It  was  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  concentrate  the  whole  Russian 
force  upon  the  invadere,  but  on  the  16th  of 
August,  the  day  before  we  were  to  recom- 
mence a  fierce  bombaidment  during  which 
an  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  the  two  for- 
tresses,— from  fifty  to  sixty  thousjmd  Russians, 
including  five  divisions  of  infantry,  six  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  twenty  batteries,  which 
collected  during  the  night  under  the  command 
of  General  Liprandi,  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tchernaj'a  near  the  Traktir  bridge.  This 
attack  was  only  a  portion  of  a  general  assault 
(planned,  it  ■w-as  said,  at  St.  Petereburg),  by 
whicli,  from  the  inside  of  Sebastopol  as  well 
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as  from  uuUiJf,  a  suJJru  i>uslauj-lit  should 
drive  tin-  iiiv.uKrs  fiviii  llie  li;iil>oiir  and  town 
of  lialakl.tvn  aiid  i-uluix-l  llii-in  to  raise  tlie 
siege. 

LipmiKli'ii  foix-«,  tliet'efuiv,  precipitated  it- 
self uu  the  (Kt^ilioii  held  by  the  allies  ou  the 
river,  and  the  brunl  of  it  h;ul  to  be  borne  by 
the  French,  wlio  were,  however,  supported  by 
the  iuvloiuilal'le  courage  of  the  S;irdiuiiui  con- 
iingeut,  which  had  been  placed  ou  the  right. 
The  Kussiau  coiuiuiuiders  had,  accoi-diug  to 
their  iisiud  practice,  served  out  large  rations 
of  coarse  br.uuly,  lUid  the  lueu  charged  down 
ujKni  the  French  iK>sitiou  with  wild  iiupetu- 
osity,  but  only  to  be  met  with  a  determined 
vigour  that  drove  tliem  back  with  tcirible 
slauglitcr  across  the  bridge,  whei-e  the  idready 
broken  uniss  became  a  p;iuic-strickeu  crowd 
stj-uggling  vainly  to  return. 

The  Uittle  began  while  the  mists  of  early 
dawn  hung  heavily  upon  the  v;dley  of  the 
Tscheruaya,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  Russians 
were  in  full  retreat. 

The  number  of  the  French  killed  v.as  com- 
paratively sm;dl,  but  that  of  the  Eussiiuis 
was  estimated  at  about  3tM.X»  killed  and  5000 
wounded.  Four  hundred  prisoners  were  taken. 
Ou  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  found  four 
ilays'  rations,  but  no  water,  so  coutideut  had 
their  leaders  been  of  securing  their  hold  upon 
the  Tschcrnaya.  "  The  men  dead  in  the  field," 
General  Bernard  wrote  to  Colonel  Phipps 
(18th  August),  "looked  worn  and  miserable; 
the  grenadiers  of  the  guard  were  there,  men 
C  feet  4  inches  and  well  dressed,  but  thin  and 
worn  also.  The  generality  were  badly  clothed 
and  badly  fed,  many  very  young."'  This  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  destruction  of  the 
stores  on  the  Sea  of  Azoff  had  begun  to  tell. 
If  the  forces  already  on  the  spot  bore  such 
evident  marks  of  being  badly  fed,  there  was 
little  to  be  ajiprehended  from  any  further  re- 
iuforcemeut:i  of  men  w  hich  Eussia  might  be 
able  to  send  to  the  front,  as  they  must  in- 
crease the  embarrassment  of  the  enemy,  from 
the  already  failing  supplies  of  provisions. 

The  end  of  the  war  was  nearer  than  most 
people  supposed.  The  utter  defeat  of  the 
force  intended  to  eugage  and  overwhelm  the 
{Ktsition  on   the  Tschern.iya    left    the  siege 


operations  of  the  allies  uninterrupted.  The 
bouiburilnirnt  was  continued,  and  on  the  .'jth 
of  September,  lt>Jo, — just  twelve  months  fitjm 
the  day  ou  which  the  allied  armies  sailed 
from  Varna,—  was  renewed  with  greiitei'  vigour 
than  ever,  and  wiis  continued  for  the  two 
following  and  a  {xirlioii  of  the  third  following 
days.  The  cuunonade  of  the  French  alone 
extended  over  a  sjiace  of  four  miles;  the  Eng- 
lish tiro  w;is  more  concentrated.  This  con- 
tinuous bombardment  wits  the  prelude  to  a 
determined  attempt  to  seize  the  Malakhotf 
and  the  Kedan.  Twcnty-tive  thousand  Fiench 
and  fiVe  thous;knd  Sardinians  were  concealed 
in  the  trenches,  as  the  foremost  works  were 
called,  and  iu  other  ])laces  where  they  could 
await  the  woi-d  of  command  to  spring  out  and 
rush  to  the  ass;iult  of  the  MalakhotI',  which 
was  the  more  important  fortress.  The  attack 
was  to  be  made  .-ibout  mid-day,  as  at  that  time 
the  Eussiaus  were  known  to  seek  re|x>se  and 
many  of  them  left  the  ramparts.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  word  was 
given  for  the  assault.  The  att;icking  party 
dashed  out,  passeil  the  ditches,  scrambled  up 
the  hill;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  tri- 
colour was  floating  ou  the  old  tower  of  the 
ilalakhoff.  A  jjarty  of  engineers  quickly 
placed  the  fii'st-gained  height  iu  a  jxisitiou  of 
defence,  and  when  the  Russians  iu  dense 
masses  came  moving  onward  they  were  met 
by  the  French  troo))s  sent  by  General  Bosquet 
from  the  other  side  to  sujiport  the  assaulting 
jMU-ty.  The  struggle  was  then  fierce  and 
stubborn.  General  Eegon,  who  led  tlie  engin- 
eei-s  to  the  summit  of  the  height,  said,  '■  I 
entered  the  Midiikhoff  at  the  head  of  the 
sap])er3  with  the  Zouaves  of  the  first  division 
of  the  second  corps  d'armee.  We  climbed  the 
ditch  like  Ciits,  dislodged  the  enemy,  forced 
the  lines  and  caiTied  the  redoubts  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  rapidity  perfectly  French. 
Our  standards,  planted  on  the  jiarapets,  were 
assailed  and  vigorously  defended  for  more 
than  six  hours."  The  engineer's  and  Zouaves 
succeeded  in  holding  the  redoubt,  and  the 
Russians  were  at  last  finally  repulsed.  The 
key  of  the  iiositiou  was  taken,  and  a  fire  was 
directed  from  it  to  the  i«ar  of  the  Redan, 
where  the  English  had  been  less  successful. 
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To  t;ike  this  was,  it  seemed,  a  more  difficult 
task,  but  it  might  Lave  been  captured  had 
our  meu  bi/en  better  supported.  General 
Siiujisou  had  committed  to  Generals  Codriiig- 
tou  and  Markham  the  task  of  assaulting  it. 
Tlie  attack  was  delayed  till  the  Russians  were 
engaged  at  the  Malakhoff,  and  the  signal  was 
given  directly  the  French  tricolour  was  seen 
floating  on  the  height.  A  thousand  of  our 
men  of  vai-ious  arms  weut  out  to  traverse  that 
long  200  yards  to  the  Eedau — a  road  of  Gre. 
They  were  mowed  down  like  I'eeds  by  the  close 
discharge  of  the  artillery.  Those  who  at  last 
forced  their  way  into  the  place  were  exposed  to 
the  same  resistless  hail,  and  unless  they  were 
soon  reinforced  it  was  evident  that  they  must 
all  perish  or  be  driven  back.  But  no  messengere 
could  go  back  on  that  road  to  ask  for  aid,  one 
by  one  they  fell  before  they  reached  the  spot 
where  General  Codrington  was  to  be  found. 
At  host  Colonel  Windham,  who  commanded 
the  handful  of  meu  who  stUl  reni.ained,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt  himself,  and  he 
succeeded,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  while  he 
was  speaking  to  the  general  the  remnant  of 
his  followers  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
greatlj-  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  ilean- 
time  the  struggle  at  the  Malakhoff  was  severe 
and  the  result  uncertain,  and  Pelissier  sent  a 
message  to  General  Simpson,  begging  him  to 
effect  adiversiouuf  the  Eussiauforce  by  making 
a  second  attempt  on  the  Eedan.  The  answer 
was  that  the  trenches  were  so  ci-owded  that  no 
second  attacking  force  could  be  organized.  Thus 
the  first  attack  failed  because  it  was  made  bj' 
too  few,  and  a  second  could  not  be  attempted 
because  there  were  too  many.  General  Can- 
robert  had  failed  in  an  attemjit  to  seize  the 
south-western  defences  of  the  town,  but  the 
attack  had  served  the  purpose  of  diverting 
the  sole  attention  of  the  Eussians  from  the 
Malakhoff,  the  capture  of  whicli  was  itself  an 
important  achievement,  though  it  was  dearly 
purchased.  The  loss  to  the  besiegers  on  this 
terrible  day  was  about  10,000  killed  and 
wounded ;  that  of  the  Eussians  must  have 
been  far  gi-eater.  The  next  day  was  Sunday, 
and  the  attack  on  the  Eedan  was  to  be 
renewed,  but  before  the  day  had  dawned  a 
new  scene  in  the  dread  diama  of  war  had 


opened.  A  picket  party  creeping  stealthily 
to  the  Eedan  after  nightfall  found  the  place 
deserted.  A  series  of  tremendous  explosions 
in  tlie  arsenals,  and  numerous  fires,  proclaimed 
that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
doomed  citj'.  The  Times'  correspondent,  de- 
scribing the  scene  with  graphic  brevity,  says, 
"Soon  afterwards  wandering  fires  gleamed 
through  the  streets  and  outskirts  of  the  town, 
point  after  point  became  alight,  the  flames 
shone  out  of  the  windows  of  the  houses,  rows 
of  mansions  caught  and  burned  up,  and  before 
daybreak  the  town  of  Sebastopol,  that  fine 
and  stately  mistress  of  the  Euxine,  on  which 
we  had  so  often  turned  a  longing  eye,  was  on 
fire  from  the  sea  to  the  dockyai-d  creek.  At 
sunrise  four  large  explosions  followed  in  quick 
succession,  and  at  5-30  Fort  Alexander  and 
the  grand  magazine,  with  all  their  deadly 
stores,  were  blown  into  the  aii-.  The  former 
exploded  with  a  stupendous  crash  that  made 
the  very  eaith  reel.''  All  this  time  the  Eussians 
were  marcliing  with  suUeu  tramp  across  the 
bridge,  which  Gortschakoff  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  for  the  retreat,  and  boats  were 
busy  carrying  materiel  off'  from  the  town,  or 
bearing  men  to  the  south  side  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  renew  the  fire  of 
hidden  mines,  or  light  up  untouched  houses. 
After  the  Eussian  retreat  had  been  effected 
the  bridge  was  removed  and  thus  a  deep  arm 
of  the  sea  was  left  between  them  and  their 
antagonists.  "When  the  town  could  be  safely 
entered,  heaps  of  wounded  and  dead  were 
found  lying  in  stores  to  which  they  had  been 
carried  after  the  assault.  Of  all  the  pictures 
of  the  horroi-s  of  war  ever  presented  to  the 
world,  the  hos]iital  of  Sebastopol  was  the  most 
horrible,  heartrending,  and  revolting.  It  can- 
not be  desci-ibed,  and  the  imagination  of  a 
Fuseli  could  not  conceive  anything  at  all  like 
unto  it.  How  the  poor  human  body  can  be 
mutilated  and  yet  hold  its  soul  within,  when 
every  limb  is  shattered,  and  every  vein  and 
artery  is  pouring  out  the  life-stream,  one 
might  study  here  at  every  step,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  wonder  how  little  could  kill.  In 
a  long,  low  room,  supported  by  square  piUais 
arched  at  the  top,  and  diml}'  lighted  through 
shattered  and  uuglazed  window  frames,  lay 
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the  wouuileJ  liussiaiis,  who  liiul  Won  jiIkui- 
(luiietl  to  our  iiieivies  bv  their  general."  be- 
tween the  5th  and  the  8th  they  K>st  four 
superior  ollioers,  -17  sub:ilterns,  and  3i»l7 
RoKliei-s,  without  reckoning  the  artillerymen 
wlio  iierislietl  at  the  guns.  "Taking  advan- 
tage," wrote  Prince  Gortschakoff,  "of  the 
sui>eriority  of  their  tire  at  short  ranges,  the 
enemy,  after  the  c<.>not'nti-ite^l  action  of  their 
artillery  for  thirty  days,  commenced  that 
infernal  bombardment  from  tlieir  innumer- 
able engines  of  war,  and  of  a  calibre  hitherto 
unknown,  which  ilestroyed  our  defences  which 
had  been  repaired  at  night  with  great  labour 
and  at  givat  loss  under  the  iucess;int  fire  of 
the  enemy,  the  jiriuci]\al  work  ha\ing  experi- 
enced considerable  and  irreivarable  ilamage. 
To  continue,  under  the  circumstances,  the  de- 
fence of  the  south  side,  would  have  been  to 
exj>ose  our  tivojjs  d.iily  to  a  useless  butchery, 
and  their  preservation  is  to-day  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia.  For 
these  re.xsons,  with  soiTow  in  my  heart,  but 
with  a  full  conviction,  I  resolved  to  evacuate 
Sebiistopol  ai\d  to  take  over  the  troops  to  the 
north  side  of  the  bridge  constructed  before- 
hand over  the  bay,  and  by  boats.  .  .  . 
Remember  the  sacrifice  we  made  upon  the 
altar  of  our  country  in  1S12.  Mo.scow  was 
surely  as  valuable  as  Sebastopol. 
It  is  not  SebastojX)!  which  we  have  left  to 
them,  but  the  burning  ruins  of  the  town 
which  we  ourselves  set  fire  to,  having  main- 
tained the  honour  of  the  defence  in  such  a 
manner  that  our  great-grandchildren  may 
recall  the  remembrance  thereof,  with  pride,  to 
all  posterity."  The  Russi;\iis  had  unJermiuctl 
not  only  the  forts  of  the  Eedan  and  the  Mala- 
khoff  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be 
exploded  directly  the  allies  took  possession, 
but  parts  of  Sebastojx)!  itself  were  similarly 
treated,  and  had  to  be  entered  with  the  utmost 
caution. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  siege  of  349 
days'  duration.  The  besieging  army  had 
about  7(K1  guns  in  battery  during  the  various 
attacks,  and  upwards  of  1,600,000  shots  were 
fired.  Our  approaches,  which  were  in  many 
cases  cut  through  the  ix)ck  by  means  of  gun- 
powder, had  an  extent  of  fully  fifty  miles. 


Wc  employed  Si>,(XK)  giibious,  CO.OOO  faM-iuea, 
and  nearly  a  million  of  sand-bags.  So  .ScUas- 
to|K>l  was  taken,  or  ratlier  it  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  the  I'rimean  war 
was  virtually  at  an  end;  a  war  in  which  350(1 
of  our  men  had  Wen  killed,  2^00  disabled,  and 
i!0,lXX)  had  died  of  disea.se,  accelerated  if  not 
caused  by  hunger,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
and  the  dreadful  vicissitudes  which  they 
sutlVred  during  the  earlier  jvirt  of  the  c;im- 
jjaign;  a  war  which  added  about  i;40,000,000 
to  the  national  debt,  and  ultimately  cost  the 
couutiy  at  least  another  million,  Wside  the 
enormous  losses  caused  by  the  iut«rruption  to 
sociid  progress  and  commercial  enterprise. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  a 
chronicle  of  the  war,  however  brief,  to  refer 
to  one  episode  which  gi-eatly  moved  the  popu- 
lar sentiments,  the  heroic  defence  of  Kai-s 
by  General  Williams,  who,  as  Sir  William 
Williams  of  K;irs,  was  there.after  held  in  well- 
deserved  honour  by  the  nation.  This  brave 
officer,  who  had  been  employed  in  settling 
the  boundaries  between  Turkey  in  Asia  and 
Pei-sia,  ;iud  had  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Turkish  language  as  well  as  of 
the  customs  of  the  Turkish  tribes,  was  sent  in 
August,  1854,  to  reorganize  the  Turkish  army 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  by  the  Russians.  Had  the 
appointment  been  followed  more  rapidly  by 
the  ordei-s  to  commence  this  duty,  a  serious 
reverse  to  the  Turks  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, for  the  troojjs  were  brave  enough,  but 
they    were    mostly    officered    by    incapable 

I  cowards,  or  by  leaders  who  had  joined  the 
service  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  sys- 
tem of  jjeculation. 
The  Russians  had  gtiined  a  decided  victory 

j  at  Kurchdire  before  General  Williams  ar- 
rived, accomjwnied  by  Dr.  Sandwith,  a  medi- 
cal man  whose  name  also  became  famous,  and 
several  young  English  officers.  When  he 
reached  Kars  he  found  that  the  Turkish  force 
was  altogether  disorganized,  and  that  he  did 
not  jwssess  sufficient  power  to  reduce  to  pro- 
jier  subordination  the  officers  who  had  Wen 
the  cause  of  the  disaster.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  nominated  to  the  rank  of 
general  by  the  Turkish  government,  and  this 
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■was  ultimately  done,  but  not  till  after  long 
delay  and  repeated  lettere  from  Lord  Claren- 
don to  Lord  Stratford  de  KedclifTe.  It  took 
six  weeks  and  fifty-four  despatches  to  obtain 
the  promise  that  this  rank  should  be  assigned 
to  the  waiting  general,  and  ten  weeks  more 
for  the  Turkish  government  to  sign  the  firman 
carr3*ing  the  jnomise  into  effect.  For  a  long 
time  the  pay  of  the  array  had  been  in  arrear, 
the  sick  iu  hospital  were  in  a  dreadful  condi- 
tion, the  soldiers  were  ill-fed  and  neglected. 
Directly  General  Williams  received  his  brevet 
lie  sent  three  dishonest  pachas  to  Constanti- 
nople for  trial,  appointed  Dr.  Saudwitli  as 
superintendent  of  the  hospital,  which  was 
soon  put  in  efficient  order,  and  encouraged 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  to  send 
in  supplies,  for  which  they  at  last  believed  they 
would  be  paid  without  being  robbed  by  the 
officer  who  gave  the  order.  Captain  Teesdale, 
one  of  his  staff,  reorganized  and  restored  the 
discipline  at  Kars,  while  the  general  himself 
put  Erzeroum  in  a  position  of  defence. 

The  Russian  general  Mouravieff  was  ap- 
proaching with  a  large  force,  and  General 
Williams  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  Kai-s,  which 
he  provisioned  for  four  months  and  prepared 
to  defend  to  the  utmost.  He  had  entreated 
the  Turkish  authorities  to  send  liim  further 
supplies,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
hold  out  for  two  months  longer,  but  the  sul- 
tan, for  whom  England  and  France  had 
united  iu  a  tremendous  struggle,  was  at  that 
time  demanding  that  his  own  private  income 
should  be  doubled;  and  the  supplies, .after  much 
delay,  only  reached  Yenekoi,  a  place  about 
fifty  miles  distant,  whence  they  could  not 
be  transported  except  by  cavalry,  for  which 
the  general  had  apjilied  iu  vain  to  his  own 
government.  These  provisions  were  appro- 
priated by  the  advancing  Russians,  who  seized 
Yenekoi,  or  Kars  might  never  have  been 
surrendered.  General  Williams,  however, 
directed  all  his  efforts  to  prepare  for  the 
attack,  and  a  series  of  eai-thworks  was  con- 
structed. The  Russian  army,  under  Mouravieff, 
amounted  to  50,000  men,  a  portion  of  whom 
were  deputed  to  watch  Erzeroum,  and  Kars 
itself  was  completely  invested.  To  diminish 
the   number   of    mouths.    General   Williams 


ordered  the  Turkish  Bashi-bazouks  to  cut 
their  way  out  through  the  Russian  army,  and 
this  they  did  though  with  some  loss.  It  was 
now  August,  and  the  general  had  been  a  year 
achieving  the  organization  of  the  defence  and 
the  establishment  of  a  better  system  for  the 
administration  of  the  army.  All  the  resources 
of  the  hour  were  utilized  to  prepare  for  tlie 
enemy  should  he  attempt  to  take  Kai-s  by  assiiult. 
On  the  29th  of  September  the  trial  was  under- 
gone and  triumphantly  met.  Mouravieff  ad- 
vanced his  army  before  daylight  and  strove 
to  force  a  way  into  the  town,  but  beliind 
the  earthen  ramparts  the  Turks  fought  with 
desperate  valour,  and  after  repeated  efforts 
the  Russian  host,  beaten  back  at  every 
fresh  attempt,  was  compelled  to  retire,  leaving 
5000  dead  upon  the  field.  The  bi-ave  fellows 
who  had  made  defences  of  their  own  bodies, 
or  had,  iu  the  face  of  the  Russian  fire,  rebuilt 
their  earthen  fortifications  as  soon  as  they 
were  demolished,  would  oulj'  have  been  sacri- 
ficed had  they  rushed  out  and  come  to  close 
quarters  in  the  open  space  beyond ;  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  hold  out  as  long  as 
possible.  The  small  supplies  of  biscuit,  flour, 
and  soup  made  from  horse  flesh,  were  soon 
doled  out  in  rations  only  suflScient,  and  at  last 
not  sufficient,  to  prevent  actual  starvation. 
The  supplies  were  soon  exhausted,  many  died 
of  famine  or  lost  their  reason.  There  was  no 
hope  of  assistance.  The  sultau  was  engrossed 
in  the  endeavour  to  provide  for  his  desired 
increase  iu  salary.  Selim  Pacha,  the  nearest 
Turkish  general,  would  not  advance  to  the 
rescue.  Omar  Pacha  was  too  far  off  to  render 
immediate  assistance.  It  was  useless  to  re- 
main there  to  die,  and  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber General  Williams  sent  Captain  Teesdale 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  ask  a  conference  with 
Mouravieff.  The  conduct  of  the  Russian 
general  was  that  of  a  brave  and  noble  soldier. 
He  might  have  demanded  that  the  g.arrison 
shoidd  surrender  at  discretion,  but  he  testified 
his  admii-atiou  of  the  ability  with  which  .a 
pereisteut  resistauce  had  been  maintained, 
and  the  garrison  was  granted  the  full  honoui-s 
of  war,  all  the  military  authorities  leaving 
the  jilace  under  arms,  and  de])Ositiug  arms 
and  flags  in  a  spot  previously  agieed  upon, 
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while  to  General  Williams  w;is  nooonleJ  tlin 
ri>;lit  to  <le«i^'iiate  to  tlie  Itu&biaii  oomiiKtiuler 
>\  iuiiiiIhi-  of  iH-rsons  who  luijjht  return  to 
their  homes.  Moi-eover,  tlio  Kii^lish  otlieers 
were  tivated  with  courteous  hospitality  hy  the 
Russian  general  and  his  stall',  and  plentiful 
pmvisions  were  sent  iu  to  the  starving  gar- 
rison. 

Sir  William  Feiiwiek  Williams  of  Kars 
met  with  a  corvlial  reeeptiou  in  England  when 
he  arriveil  after  the  war  was  over,  and  ;f  UKK) 
a  year  jieusiou  was  settled  on  him  along  with 
the  title. 

The  question  of  a  Itisis  by  which  peace 
might  be  negotiate<l  was  now  earnestly  re- 
sumed. We  have  seen  that  the  former  Jiro- 
posal  of  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian  rejnesent- 
ative  at  the  congress,  was  that  Russia,  Turkey, 
England,  and  Fnxnce  should  each  have  the 
Slime  number  of  sliijis  in  the  Black  Sea,  so 
that  the  allied  powei-s  might  iJways  secure  a 
great  preiwuderanee  over  Eussia.  This  was 
refused  by  the  English  and  French  govern- 
ments, and  Austria  had  continued  to  make 
fresh  ]>ro|iositious,  none  of  which  bad  been 
acceptable.  Count  Buol,  however,  was  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts;  and  now  that  Sebastopol  was 
taken  the  Emjicror  of  the  French  was  for  more 
than  one  re:ison  anxious  to  conclude  a  peace. 
The  French  jwojjle  had  not,  at  first,  been  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  matter,  and  though,  when 
the  intelligence  of  success  reached  them  they 
rose  to  the  occ.^sion,  and  their  rece])tion  of  our 
queen  and  the  prince  consort  soon  manifested 
the  warmth  of  their  satisfaction  at  the  alliance 
with  Eugl.and,  they  had  begun  to  reflect  that 
the  results  of  the  war  were  of  far  less  national 
imjiortance  to  them  than  to  ourselves.  There 
W.1S  every  reason  therefore  that  the  emperor 
should  be  iu  favour  of  concluding  peace  while 
the  triuni])!!  of  the  JIalakhoff  and  of  Seb:is- 
topol  W.1S  so  closely  a-ssociated  with  the  success 
of  the  French  arms,  especially  as  he  was  then 
in  almost  daily  ex]>ect;ition  of  the  birth  of  an 
heir.  In  England,  however,  there  was  a  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  feeling,  that  there 
liad  l>eon  too  little  achieved  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  national  prestige.  It  appeared  to 
many  who  had  been  smitten  with  the  war 


fever,  that  some  further  op|x>rtHnity  should 
be  alVoi-ded  to  our  army  for  striking  a  blow 
worthy  of  the  tremendous  i)rovision8  which 
hail  now  been  made  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  of  the  organiziitiuu  which  had  at  hu>t 
lieen  accomplished. 

During  the  preliminary  propositions  after 
the  abandonment  of  Sebastopol,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "kept  a 
still"  up|>cr  lip,"  and  it  was  |)crha])s  necessary 
not  to  be  too  ready  to  yield  all  that  wiis 
sought  for,  in  the  first  flush  of  the  intelligence 
that  hostilities  might  soon  cease,  and  especi- 
ally as  (for  the  reasons  referred  to)  the  French 
plenipotentiary  was  too  ready  to  yield.  Austria 
Wivs  pressing  for  concessions  in  a  way  which 
led  Palmei-ston  to  write  to  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, who  was  then  our  ambass<ulor  at  Vicuna, 
"  We  are  happily  not  yet  in  such  a  condition 
that  an  Austrian  minister  should  bid  xis  sign 
a  treaty  wit'iout  hesitation  or  conditions.  The 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  foi-sooth,  must  insist  on 
our  doing  so.  Why,  really,  our  friend  Buol 
must  have  had  his  head  turned  by  his  success 
at  St.  Pctei'sburg,  and  quite  forgot  whom  he 

was  addressing  such  language  to 

We  shall  not  sign  unless  we  are  satisfied  with 
that  which  we  put  our  names  to.  Pray  tell 
him  so,  and  say  to  him  privately  from  me, 
with  my  best  regards  and  compliments,  that 
we  feel  very  sincerely  obliged  to  him  for  his 
friendly  and  firm  conduct  iu  these  recent 
transactions,  that  we  accepted  with  the  adili- 
tion  of  our  own  supplementary  conditions,  the 
arrangement  which  he  proposed  to  us,  because 
we  felt  that  it  contained  all  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  we  were  entitled  to  exact 
from  Russia,  subject,  of  course,  to  any  further 
demands  which  the  fifth  article  provides  for 
and  authorizes  us  to  make.  But  it  is  Russia 
rather  than  the  allies  who  ought  to  feel  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  good  offices  in  these  matters, 
because  we  are  confident  that  if  the  war  goes 
on,  the  results  of  another  campaign  will  enable 
us  this  time  twelvemonth  to  obtain  from 
Russia  much  better  conditions  than  those 
which  we  are  now  willing  to  acce|it.  We 
know  the  exhaustion,  the  internal  pressure, 
difficulties,  and  distress  of  RussLi  as  well  as 
Buol  does;  but  we  know  better  than  he  does. 
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our  own  resources  and  strength.  He  may 
rest  assureil,  however,  that  we  have  no  wish 
to  continue  the  war  for  the  prospect  of  what 
we  may  accomplish  another  year,  if  we  can 
now  obtiiia  peace  upon  the  conditions  which 
we  deem  absohitely  necessary  and  essential; 
but  we  are  quite  prejjared  to  go  on  if  such 
conditions  cannot  be  obtained." 

It  was  evident  that  Palmei-ston  was  pre- 
pai'ed  to  carry  out  the  assertion  tliat  England 
could,  if  necessary,  now  maintain  the  war 
single-handed  or  in  alliance  with  the  Turks 
alone;  but  happily  no  such  experiment  was 
called  for.  The  four  new  points  which  had 
been  brought  forward  were  not  dissimilar  to 
the  old  ones,  but  they  were  differently  worded; 
and  the  much-disputed  third  point  proposed 
that  no  fleet  and  no  naval  station  of  any  coun- 
try should  be  permitted  in  the  Black  Sea, 
but  that  Russia,  Turkey,  England,  France, 
Sardinia,  and  Austria  might  each  have  the 
same  number  of  small  arnjed  vessels  in  that 
sea,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  maritime  police  and  to 
protect  the  coast,  while  merchant  ships  of  all 
nations  might  freely  cuter. 

The  czar  readily  accepted  the  first  proposals 
as  a  basis  for  negotiating  a  treaty.  His 
consent  was  given  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1856,  and  the  conference  was  resumed,  the 
sittings  having  been  apiiointed  to  be  lield  in 
Paris,  which  was  then  en  fete  because  of  the 
International  Exhibition. 

The  representatives  for  Great  Britain  were 
the  Eai-1  of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Cowley;  for 
Austria,  Count  de  Buol  Schauenstein  and 
Baron  de  Hiibner ;  for  France,  Count  Colonna 
Walew-ski  and  Baron  de  Bourqueney;  for 
Russia,  Count  Orloff  and  Baron  de  Brunow; 
for  Sardinia,  Count  de  Cavour  and  the  Mar- 
quis di  Villamarina;  and  for  Turkey,  Ali 
Paclia  and  Meheramed  Djcniil  Bey.  Accord- 
ing to  the  etiquette  established  on  such  occa- 
sions, Count  Walewski,  as  the  representative 
of  the  sovereign  in  whose  capital  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  to  hold  their  meetings,  was 
appointed  pi-esident  during  the  sittings  of  the 
conference. 

The  armistice,  which  was  of  easy  settlement, 
was  the  first  subject  of  discussion,  and  it  was 
agi-eed  that  it  should  continue  till  the  31st  of 


March,  unless  renewed  till  after  that  period  by 
connnou  consent ;  and  that  during  this  interval 
both  armies  and  fleets  should  retain  their 
present  respective  situations,  but  without  any 
hostile  movement  on  either  side.  After  this, 
the  sittings  of  the  conference  lasted  till  the 
30th  of  March,  on  which  day  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  definitively  signed,  but  the  ratifica- 
tions of  which  were  not  exchanged  until  the 
27tli  of  -\]3ril.  They  were  in  substance  as 
follows : — 

The  territories  conquered  or  occupied  during 
the  war  to  be  reciprocally  evacuated. 

The  town  and  citadel  of  Kai-s,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  territory  of  which 
the  Russian  troops  were  in  possession,  were  to 
be  restored  to  Turkey. 

The  four  allied  powers  to  restore  to  Russia 
the  towns  and  ports  of  Sebastopol,  Balaklav.i, 
Kamiesch,  Eupatoria,  Kertch,  Yenikale,  and 
Kinburn,  as  well  as  all  other  territories  occu- 
pied by  the  allied  troops. 

The  allied  powers,  and  also  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  declare 
the  Sublime  Porte  admitted  to  partake  in  the 
advantages  of  the  public  law  and  system  of 
Europe.  The  six  Christian  sovereigns  also  to 
engage,  each  on  his  part,  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Em]3ii-e;  to  guarantee  in  common  the 
strict  observance  of  that  engagement,  and  to 
consider  any  act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a 
question  of  general  interest. 

Should  any  misuudei-staudiug  arise  between 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  other  of  the 
signing  powei-s  that  might  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  their  relations,  the  Porte,  and  each 
of  such  powere,  before  having  recourse  to 
arms,  to  afford  the  other  contracting  parties 
an  opportunity  of  mediating  between  them. 

The  sultan  having  alread}'  issued  a  firman 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  without  dis- 
tiuction  of  religion  or  race,  and  recording 
his  generous  intentions  towards  the  ChrLstiau 
population  of  his  empire,  to  communicate 
to  the  contracting  parties  the  said  firman 
emanating  spontaneously  from  his  sovereign 
will.  The  contracting  parties,  while  recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  this  communication,  clearlv  to 
understand  that  it  does  not  give  them  the 
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lifflit,  either  collectively  it  si'iiamtely,  to 
iuleiTeiv  Wtwceu  the  siiliau  aJiJ  his  suhjeetd, 
or  ill  the  iuteruiil  liiluiiuistnitiuii  oi  his  i-m]iii'e. 
lu  ivg:ii\l  to  the  uiiciuut  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  ix'hitive  to  the  closing  of  the  straits 
of  the  15oei|ihonis  aiul  of  the  l">;uilaiiflk«,  it 
is  agreeil  that  the  rule  shall  coutiuuo  iu 
foive:  that  uo  shijis  of  war  belonging  to 
foreign  j>o\vi>i-s  shall  enter  the  straits  of  the 
DanlaUfUes  and  the  i>osj)horus;  and  that  so 
long  iis  the  I'orte  is  at  peace  the  sullaii  shall 
admit  no  foi-eigu  ships  of  war  to  euter  the 
said  stniil^:  and  on  the  other  hanil,  the  con- 
tracting i>owei-s  eugjige  to  i-e.si)ect  this  deter- 
mination of  the  sultiui,  and  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  principle  above  declai-etl.  By  a 
second  article  the  sult^in  i-eserves  to  himself, 
as  in  times  ]xu^t,  to  deliver  lirmans  of  passage 
for  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war  whidi  sliall 
be  employed,  :is  is  usual,  in  the  service  of  the 
missions  of  foreigu  jwwei-s.  By  a  third  article 
it  is  declared  that  the  s;ime  exception  applies 
to  the  light  Vessels  under  flag  of  war  which 
each  of  the  contracting  poweis  is  authorized 
to  station  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  in 
order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  regulations 
relative  to  the  liberty  of  that  river,  and  the 
number  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  two  for  each 
power. 

In  regard,  also,  to  the  amount  of  naval 
forces  which  Russia  and  Turkey  might  re- 
spectively keep  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  w;ls  agreed 
in  a  separate  convention  between  these  two 
powere  that  each  should  maintain  in  that  sea 
six  steam-vessels  of  50  metres  iu  length  and 
not  beyond  800  tons  burden  each  vessel,  and 
four  light  steam  or  s;iiling  vessels  of  not  more 
than  200  tons  each.  It  was  agreed,  moreover, 
that  the  Aland  Islands  should  not  be  fortified, 
and  that  no  military  or  naval  establishment 
should  be  maiiitjiined  or  created  there. 

The  Black  Sea  to  be  neutralized,  and  its 
waters  and  ports  thrown  open  to  the  mei'can- 
tile  marine  of  every  nation;  and  eitlier  of  the 
powers  possessing  its  coasts,  or  any  other 
|X)wer,  to  be  interdicted  from  the  use  of  the  flag 
of  war  uix>u  it,  with  such  exceptions  as  Russia 
and  Turkey  should  fix  by  a  separate  conven- 
tion. The  commerce  iu  the  ports  and  waters 
of  the  Black  Se:»  being  freed  from  anv  impedi- 


ment, waa  to  be  subject  only  to  reguLitious  of 
health,  customs,  and  police;  and  to  ensure  the 
security  of  this  eummeree  coiisuU  were  to  be 
iuimitteil  into  the  ]>orts  ujMn  the  coast,  accoixl- 
iug  to  the  priuci|jles  of  iuteruatioual  law. 

No  toll  was  to  be  levied  upon  the  navigation 
of  the  l>auube,  nor  duty  ujkju  the  gi>ods  which 
might  be  on  board  of  vessels.  With  excejition 
of  the  regulations  of  the  jnjlice  and  iiuauuitiue, 
to  be  afterwards  framed  to  facilitate  the  jkiss- 
age  of  vessels,  no  obstacle  whatever  was  to  be 
oj)posed  to  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

In  return  for  the  towns  and  j>orLs  restoi'ed 
to  Russia  by  this  treaty,  and  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the 
czar  consented  to  the  ratiticatiou  of  his  frontier 
iu  Bes.s;irabia.  This  fiontier  was  to  begin  from 
the  Black  Sea  one  kilometre  to  the  east  of  the 
Lake  Bourna  Sola,  to  run  perpend icuLirly 
to  the  Akermaun  road,  to  follow  that  road 
to  the  Val  de  Tiajan,  pass  to  the  south  of  Bol- 
grad,  ascend  the  coui-se  of  the  river  Yalpuck 
to  the  heigJit  of  Saratsika,  and  terminate  at 
Katamosi  on  the  Piuth.  Above  that  ]X)iut 
the  old  front  ier  between  the  two  empires  did 
not  undergo  any  modifiaition. 

With  regard  to  the  Principalities,  which  had 
been  such  a  fruitful  source  of  strife,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  teriitory  ceded  by  Russia  was 
to  be  auuexed  to  Moldavia ;  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  princijwlity  should  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  secured  to  the  other 
principalities,  and  that  during  the  space  of 
three  yeai-s  they  should  be  permitted  to  dis- 
ix>se  of  their  property  freely,  and  transfer 
their  domiciles  elsewhere.  This  principality 
and  that  of  Wallachia  were  to  continue  inider 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  without  any 
exclusive  protection  of  a  foreigu  power  or  any 
separate  right  of  interference  iu  their  internal 
affairs;  and  the  Porte  eng-aged  to  preserve  for 
them  an  independent  and  national  adminis- 
tration, as  well  ;is  full  libertj'  of  woi-shij),  of 
legislation,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation. 
The  same  rights  and  liberties  were  to  be 
accorded  to  the  principality  of  Servia,  under 
the  collective  guarantee  of  the  contracting 
jxjwers. 

On  the  other  quaeitio  vexata  between  Tur- 
key and  Russia  respecting  their  jxjssessious  iu 
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Asia,  it  was  agreed  between  the  czai-  ami  the 
sultan  that  these  should  remain  [is  they  had 
existcil  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war; 
and  that  in  order  to  prevent  all  local  dispute 
the  line  of  frontier  should  be  verified,  and  if 
necessary  rectified,  without  any  prejudice  us 
regarded  territory  to  either  Jjarty. 

The  territories  occupied  during  the  war  by 
the  allied  troops  were  to  be  evacuated  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty.  The  periods  and  the  means 
of  evacuation  were  to  form  the  object  of  an 
arrangement  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
the  powers  whose  troops  had  occupied  its 
territory. 

The  tidings  of  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice 
reached  the  Crimea  on  the  28th  of  Februaiy, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  if 
to  signalize  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  pile 
of  edifices  in  Sebastopol,  called  the  "White 
Buildings,  was  blown  into  the  air.  When  the 
armistice  was  duly  proclaimed  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  terms  of  it  arranged  between  the 
contending  armies,  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
between  whom  there  would  otherwise  have 
been  only  a  meeting  of  contention  to  the 
death,  were  now  to  be  seen  mixed  together  in 
mutual  good  humour  and  the  interchange  of 
friendly  offices;  and  this  although  jjeace  was 
as  yet  uncertain,  and  although  its  failure 
might  renew  the  war  with  more  than  its 
former  bitterness.  On  the  2d  of  April  all 
sus]3ense  was  at  an  end  among  the  armies  by 
the  proclamation  of  peace,  which  was  an- 
nounced with  a  discharge  of  101  guns,  and 
followed  by  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  Crimen.  This  event  finally 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  Jul_v,  on  which  day 
General  Codringtou,  the  British  commander- 
in-chief,  formally  gave  up  Sebastopol  and 
Balaklava  to  the  Russians.  But  what  a  sur- 
render !  The  whole  war  had  been  concentrated 
at  Sebastopol,  which  city  was  now  the  type  of 
all  its  miseries  and  its  desolation — the  tomb 
equally  of  those  who  had  as.sailed  and  those 
who  had  defended  it.  Its  aspect  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness  : — 

"  Had  fire  been  rained  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  devoted  city  its  annihilation  could 
not  have  been  more  complete.     The  stranger 


who  halted  to  survey  it  from  the  neighbouring 
lieights,  deceived  by  the  whitew.ished  and 
plastered  walls  of  the  houses,  might  think 
that  Sebastopol  was  still  a  city;  but  when  he 
walked  through  the  gr;»ss-grown  deserted 
streets,  formed  by  endless  rows  of  walls  alone 
or  roofless  shells  of  houses,  in  which  not  one 
moi-sel  of  timber  could  be  seen  from  threshold 
to  eaves ;  when  he  beheld  great  yawning  cra- 
ters, half  filled  with  mounds  of  cut  stones 
heaped  together  in  irregular  masses;  when  he 
gazed  on  tumuli  of  disintegrated  ma.sonry, 
once  formidable  forts,  and  shaken  as  it  were 
into  dust  and  powder;  when  he  stumbled  over 
the  fragments  of  imperial  edifices  to  peer  down 
into  the  great  gulfs,  choked  up  with  rubbish, 
which  marked  the  site  of  the  great  docks  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Euxine,  and  beheld  the  rotting 
masts  and  hulls  of  the  sunken  navy  wliich  had 
been  nurtured  there;  whe7i  he  obsei'ved  that 
what  the  wrath  of  the  enemy  spared  was  fast 
crumbling  away  beneath  the  fire  of  its  friends, 
and  that  the  churches  where  they  worshipped, 
the  theatres,  the  public  monuments,  had  been 
specially  selected  for  the  practice  of  the  Rus- 
sian gunners,  as  though  they  were  emulous  of 
running  a  race  in  destruction  with  the  allied 
armies — he  would  no  doubt  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  history  of  the  world  af- 
forded no  such  authentic  instance  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  a  great  city.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  site  can  ever  be  made  available  for 
the  erection  of  houses  or  the  construction  of 
docks ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
immense  resources  in  the  command  of  manual 
labour  possessed  b}'  the  government  of  Russia, 
of  which  this  very  struggle  afforded  us  all 
such  striking  proofs,  in  the  Quarantine  battery, 
the  Ba.stion  Centrale,  the  Bastion  du  MSt,  the 
Redan,  the  JIamelon,  and  the  Malakoff,  may 
not  be  made  available  in  time  to  cleai-  away 
these  modern  ruins,  and  to  rebuild  houses, 
theatres,  palaces,  churches,  forts,  ai-senals,  and 
docks,  as  before." 

Before  the  members  of  the  conference  by 
which  the  terms  of  peace  were  concluded  had 
finally  separated,  they  agi-eed  to  some  very 
important  improvements  of  international  law 
relating  to  maritime  operations  in  "time  of 
war.    First,  privateering  was  to  be  abolished ; 
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sc'coud,  the  Ut'Uti'al  flag  wjuj  to  cover  eueiuies'  I 
^iHxls,   willi  llio  cxio|itiou  of   cuiitmbHUil  of   | 
war;  thinlly,  lu'Utritl  gooiU  witli  the  exoeptiou  I 
of  cOUti-:iluuii  of  war  well'  uot  to  be  liable  to 
capturt*  under  au  exieiuy's  flaj;;  auii  fovirthly, 
bloikades  in  oixler  to  be  binding  weiv  to  be 
luaile  eflVctive,  that  is  to  s;iy,  tliey  were  to  be 
luaiutaineil  by  a  foive  sufficient  ivally  to  pre- 
vent access  to  the  enemy's  coast. 

The  concuri-ence  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  sought  for  these  resolutions, 
and  was  secureil  for  all  except  the  tii-st.  To 
that  they  refuseil  their  concession.  The  right 
of  privateering,  it  w:ts  contended,  was  as  clear 
as  that  of  the  use  of  public  armed  ships,  or 
any  otlier  rigiit  appertaining  to  a  belligerent. 

Even  the  exjiect.itiou  that  the  terms  of  peace 
would  be  settled  by  the  conference  so  greatly 
relieved  the  public  luixietj',  that  the  tension 
which  had  been  felt  for  so  long  was  removed, 
and  jireparations  were  made  for  a  brilliant 
Loudon  season.  Everywhere  amusements 
were  numerous,  and  the  general  disposition 
for  rejoicing  was  increased  by  an  intimation 
of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Royal  with  the  young  Prince  Frederick 
William,  nephew  of  tlie  King  of  Prussia,  an 
alliance  which  it  was  felt  would  cement  the 
good  feeling  between  England  and  the  only 
other  great  Protestant  state  in  Europe. 

When  peace  had  been  declared,  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  appointed,  and  then  fol- 
lowed another  grand  naval  review  by  her 
majesty  at  Spithead  with  a  splendid  illumin- 
ation of  the  fleet  in  the  evening.  This  was  on 
the  iSd  of  April,  1850,  but  the  great  public 
holiday  to  celebrate  the  peace  was  held  on  the 
2yth  of  May,  and  was  observed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  chief  towns  being  illumin- 
ated, and  displays  of  fireworks  being  very  gen- 
eral. The  spectacle  in  London  was  truly  mag- 
nificent, the  illuminations  of  the  streets  and 
public  buildings  being  exceedingly  giand, 
while  at  various  prominent  points  in  and 
around  the  metropolis  there  were  brilliant 
exhibitions  of  "set  pieces"  of  fireworks,  with 
flights  of  rockets  and  other  superb  inventions 
of  the  art  of  the  pyrotechnist.  At  Primrose 
Hill,  in  the  Parks,  and  esjiecially  in  Victoria 
Park,  that  great  area  which  had  not  very  long 
Vol.  in. 


before  been  opened  for  the  east  end  of  Ixindou, 
tuid  inaugurated  by  the  prince  consort,  the  dis- 
play exceedetl  any  piwious  8|jectacle  of  llie 
kind ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  all  these 
pliues  vjisl  concoui-ses  of  s|ject4ktors  a8.sembled. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  ajiplication 
of  tlie  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  caused  much 
ailvei'se  feeling  in  America,  where  it  was  con- 
tended that  subjects  of  the  I'nited  Suites  had 
been  induced  to  go  to  Canada  that  they  might 
there  be  enlisted  in  the  English  service.  There 
wei-e  also  some  disi>utes  with  regard  to  our 
operations  in  Central  America,  and  altogether 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
much  "sti-aiued."  The  laws  of  the  United 
States  had  doubtless  been  iufriiigetl,  but  uot 
intentionally  nor  by  English  officials  in  au- 
thority, and  it  was  felt  that  the  American 
government  acted  without  consideration  when 
Mr.  Cranipton,  our  minister  at  Washington, 
received  his  p.issports  from  the  president  and 
left  the  country.  Our  government  took  no 
immediate  notice  of  this  proceeding,  which 
was  deprecated  by  the  American  press  and  by 
numbers  of  the  leading  public  men  in  the 
States,  and  Mr.  Dallas,  the  American  consul 
in  London,  w.is  received  as  usual,  while  not 
only  the  court,  but  American  and  English  re- 
presentative men  in  Great  Britain,  took  pains 
to  show  that  there  was  no  diminution  of  the 
entente  cordiale  between  the  people  of  the  two 
nations,  closely  allied  in  blood  and  in  the  in- 
stitutions common  to  both  countries.  The 
matter  afterwards  came  to  a  better  under- 
standing, and  complaints  were  acknowledged 
and  pacified,  but  of  course  opportunity  was 
taken  by  the  opposition  to  attack  the  govern- 
ment in  no  very  measured  terms,  both  for  the 
■original  offence  against  the  United  States  and 
their  subsequent  apologetic  attitude.  Lord 
Palmerston  pointed  out,  not  without  consider- 
able force,  tliat  "these  gentlemen  who  were 
so  anxious  for  peace,  tell  you  that  England 
has  been  insulted,  treated  with  contempt,  con- 
tumely, and  indignity.  What  is  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  \  Why,  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  resentment  towards  our  neighbours  and 
kindred  in  the  United  States.  Others  again 
tell  the  Americans  that  their  government  has 
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beeu  deluded  and  pereuaded  to  accept  an 
apolog}-  they  ought  not  to  have  accepted,  and 
that  their  laws  have  been  intentionally  violated 
by  a  foreign  government.  Is  that  the  way  to 
create  good  feeling?  Is  that  the  way  to  per- 
suade the  American  people  to  cultivate  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  England?"  Tlie 
adverse  motion  of  Lord  Derby  was  not  carried 
against  the  government,  supported  though  it 
was  by  an  adroit  attack  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  debate  on  the  address  after 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  on  the  terms 
of  the  treat)'  of  peace,  and  many  of  his  declar- 
ations were  weighty  and  important. 

He  said,  "  If  I  thought  that  this  treaty  of 
peace  was  an  instrument  which  bound  this 
country  and  our  posterity,  as  well  as  our  allies, 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  set  of  institutions  in 
Turkey  which  you  ai'e  endeavouring  to  reform 
if  you  can,  but  with  respect  to  which  endea- 
vour few  can  be  sanguine,  I  should  not  be  con- 
tent to  fall  back  upon  the  amendment,  ex- 
pressing that  I  regarded  the  peace  with  satis- 
faction; but,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  look 
out  for  the  most  emphatic  word  in  which  to 
express  my  sense  of  condemnation  of  a  peace 
which  bound  us  to  maintain  the  law  and  in- 
stitutions of  Turkey  as  a  Mahomedan  state." 
He  denied  that  the  objects  for  which  the  war 
had  been  undertaken  had  sought  to  secure  the 
settlement  of  any  question  respecting  the 
internal  condition  of  Tm-key.  "  The  juxta- 
position of  a  people  professing  the  Mahomedan 
religion  with  a  rising  Christian  population 
having  adverse  and  conflicting  influences, 
presents  difficulties  which  are  not  to  be  over- 
come by  certain  diplomatists  at  certain  houi-s 
and  in  a  certain  place.  It  will  be  the  work 
and  care  of  many  generations— if  even  then 
they  were  successful — to  bring  that  state  of 
things  to  a  hapi}y  and  prosjjerous  conclusion. 
But  there  was  another  danger — the  danger  of 
the  encroachment  upon,  and  the  absorption  of 
Turkey  by  Russia,  which  would  bring  upon 
Eurojje  evils  not  less  formidable  than  those 
which  ah-eady  existed.  Such  a  danger  to  the 
peace,  liberties,  and  pi-ivileges  of  all  Europe 
we  were  called  upon  absolutel}-  to  resist  by  all 
the  means   in   our  jjower.'     Mi\   Gladstone 


proclaimed  his  regret  that  a  more  substantive 
existence  had  not  been  secured  to  the  Princi- 
palities, though  he  owned  that  this  was  not 
the  fault  of  England  and  France.  The  neu- 
tralization of  the  Black  Sea  he  objected  to,  as 
meaning  nothing  more  in  time  of  war  than  a 
series  of  pitfalls.  Recognized  rules  should 
also  have  been  established  to  regulate  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  Christians.  The  pro- 
posal to  submit  interaational  differences  to 
arbitration  he  regaided  as  a  great  triumph, 
though  there  was  a  danger  that  if  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  trumping-up  of 
untenable  claims  and  bad  cases  as  a  matter  of 
diplomatic  contention  between  nations,  they 
would  end  by  making  more  quarrels  thau 
they  could  possibly  avert.  He  held  that  no 
country  ought  to  resort  to  arbitration  until  it 
had  reduced  its  claims  to  what  it  considered 
the  minimum,  and  brought  them  to  that  state 
in  which  they  were  fit  to  be  supported  by 
force.  If  they  laid  down  that  rule,  then  a 
resort  to  arbitration  was  indeed  a  powerful 
engine  on  behalf  of  civilization  and  humanity. 
Under  such  circumstances,  this  proposal  to 
establish  a  system  of  arbitration  (which  he 
rejoiced  to  say  was  an  English  one)  might 
lead  to  a  diminution  of  what  undoubtedly 
had  been  a  great  scourge  to  Europe  of  late 
yeai-s — namely,  the  enormous  cost  of  its  mili- 
tary establishments. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
'Wallachia  were  to  be  dealt  with  had  formed 
one  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  conference. 
Great  variety  of  opinion  existed  on  this  ques- 
tion; but  instead  of  dealing  with  it  conclu- 
sively in  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  might 
have  occasioned  considerable  delay,  it  was 
decided  to  lay  down  in  the  treaty  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  settlement  was  to  be 
made,  leaving  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  form  the  subject  of  a  supplementary 
convention.  Accordingly  it  was  provided, 
that  the  Principahties  should  continue  to  en- 
joy their  existing  privileges  and  immunities 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Poi-te,  and  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  contracting  powers,  the 
Porte  engaging  to  preserve  to  them  an  inde- 
pendent and  national  administration,  as  well 
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ud  full  liberty  of  woi-slii]),  of  legislation,  uf 
comuKTce,  iuiil  of  uuvigatioa. 

ill  coiiueoLion  with  tliis  difticully  of  Uie 
Priucifialities,  il  will  lie  woll  ulso  to  oUserve,  iu 
ivlittiou  to  wlmt  will  at  u  Inter  stage  of  tliis 
narrative  come  liefore  our  notice,  not  only 
that  the  uiauuer  in  which  the^ie  ]irovisious 
weix'  to  be  carried  out  led  subseijueutly  to 
much  angry  conti-ovei-sy,  as  might  have  been 
:uitici|>iited  from  the  very  opjxisite  views  of 
Austria  aud  the  Port«  ou  cue  hand,  and  of 
I'Vauee  :uid  llussia  on  the  other,  but  that  the 
emi>ei-or  of  the  French  had  very  early  declared 
to  Lord  CliU-eudon  his  strong  conviction  in 
favour  of  the  union  of  the  Principalities  under 
u  sovereign  of  their  own  choice.  This  is  Loixl 
Clai-eudon's  report  to  Loi-d  Palmei-stou  of  what 
passed  in  a  convei-safiou  between  them  ou  the 
Cth  of  March ;  subsequent  events  have  shown 
how  just  were  the  api)reheusions,  which  were 
strongly  felt  by  English  statesmen  ,ind  ex- 
pressed at  the  time,  of  the  injury  to  Turkey 
which  was  likely  to  result  from  the  emperor's 
proposal ; — 

"  The  emjHiror  s;iid  the  great  fault  com- 
mitted by  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  that  the 
interests  of  the  sovereigns  were  only  consulted, 
while  the  interests  of  their  subjects  were 
wholly  neglected ;  and  that  the  present  con- 
gress ought  not  to  fall  into  a  similar  error. 
From  all  the  information  that  reached  him, 
the  emperor  s;ud  he  was  convinced  that  no- 
thing would  satisfy  the  people  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  but  the  union  of  the  Princiiial- 
ities  under  a  foreign  prince,  who  should  never- 
theless admit  the  suzei-aiu  power  of  Turkey, 
and  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  England 
and  France,  if  they  had  not  the  will  or  the 
jx)wer  to  estiiblish  a  state  of  things  in  the  Prin- 
cipalities that  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  manifestly  be  an 
improvement  ujwn  the  feeble  attempt  at  re- 
organization that  had  been  proposed  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

"  I  said  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
the  plan  which  his  majesty  was  desirous  to 
adopt  might  be  the  best  for  the  Princiiialities, 
and  I  thought  it  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
but  that  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the 
w.iy  of  its  adoption,  wluch  could  not  be  over- 


looked. In  the  first  place,  it  might  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  foreign  jirince  tit  for  the  ililhcult 
task  he  would  have  to  jterform,  who  would 
admit  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  he  must 
be  either  of  the  llomau  (.'alholic  or  the  Ijreek 
religion.  If  the  former,  the  Greek  jiriests  and 
the  ]teople  of  the  Principalities  would,  from 
the  llrst  moment,  be  iu  bitt«r  op]M>sitiou  to 
him,  and,  in  oixler  to  hustaiu  himself,  he  would 
have  to  rely  upon  Kussiau  aid  and  iutluence. 
If  he  was  of  the  Greek  religion,  all  his  sym- 
pathies would  be  with  Russia,  and  1  much 
feared  that  we  should  be  establishing  another 
kingdom  not  unlike  Gi-eece,  but  iu  a  locality 
where  the  results  would  be  still  more  disas- 
trous to  Eui-ope.  From  a  conversation  which 
1  had  had  with  Count  Buol,  I  had  become 
aware  that  tlie  objections  of  Austiia  to  the 
union  of  the  Principalities  were  insurmount- 
able, and  those  of  Aali  Pasha  (the  Turkisli 
plenipotentiiuy)  were  not  less  strong.  Indeed, 
I  said,  Turkey  would  have  a  good  right  to 
complain,  for  she  would  well  know,  that  the 
foreit/n  prince  so  established  would,  uithin  a /etc 
years,  be  able  to  throw  off  the  suzerainti/  of  the 
Sultan  and  become  independent.  The  same 
system  must  also  necessai-ily  be  established  in 
Servia  as  in  Lloldavia  and  Wallachia ;  and  it 
would  beattended  with  the  same  consequences. 

"  Turkey  would  thus  be  deprived  of  about 
six  millions  of  her  subjects,  aud  her  power  and 
position  iu  Europe  would  be  at  an  end,  and  1 
did  not  see  what  answer  could  be  given  to  the 
Sultan  if  he  appealed  to  us  as  the  defenders 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empiie  against 
such  an  act  of  spoliation. 

"The  emperor  said  that  at  all  events  he 
wished  the  subject  to  be  discussed  by  the  con- 
ference." 

It  was  so  discussed,  and  with  the  result 
which  we  have  stated.  But  that  result  left 
a  question  open,  which  led  afterwards  to  the 
ver>'  brink  of  an  European  war. 

With  regard  to  the  debate  on  the  American 
dilficulty  Mr.  Gladstone  contended  that  wrong 
had  been  done  to  the  American  government. 
A  cordial  understanding  with  Ameiica  had 
not  been  preserved,  and  the  honour  of  this 
country  had  been  compromised,  but  unless 
the  house  was  prepared  to  displace  the  gov- 
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ernment,  it  ought  not  to  weaken  their  hands. 
Votes  of  censure  on  the  government  should 
only  be  proposed  by  those  who  were  able  to 
give  effect  to  the  principle  contained  in  those 
votes.  Coming  to  the  actual  matter  at  issue, 
he  asked  whether  wrong  had  not  been  done? 
"  In  the  first  place,  he  charged  the  govern- 
ment with  pr.-ictising  concealment;  in  the 
second  place,  he  maintained  that  the  American 
government  were  deluded  and  misled.  The 
law  was  knowingly  broken  by  the  agents  of 
the  British  government.  There  was  not  one 
hair's-breadth  of  distinction  between  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Crampton  and  the  position  of  the 
government.  "What  the  American  govern- 
ment complained  of  was  the  employment  of 
an  agency  within  the  United  States,  not  only 
to  give  information,  but  to  tempt,  to  induce 
by  the  offer  of  valuable  considerations,  the 
subjects  of  the  United  States  to  go  beyond 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting. 
Mr.  Crampton  did  not  communicate  this  to 
the  American  government.  He  had  not  only 
been  guilty  of  concealment,  however,  but  he 
had  broken  the  solemn  promise  that  he  would 
confine  himself  to  communicate  to  the  pereons 
who  addressed  themselves  to  him  the  terms 
on  which  they  would  be  received  into  the 
British  service."  Mr.  Gladstone  then  went  on 
to  show  the  injustice  of  the  charge  against  the 
American  government,  of  having  at  first  con- 
fined its  complaints  to  the  proceedings  of  un- 
authorized persons,  and  subsequently  extended 
those  complaints  to  the  British  minister  and 
his  subox'dinates.  "  Aiming,  as  I  do,  at  a  plain 
and  intelligible  statement,  I  must  say  the 
American  government  was  deceived  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  government.  I  say 
we  intentionally  broke  the  law  of  the  Union." 
After  examining  the  cases  of  several  recruiting 
agents,  the  speaker  maintained  that  Mr. 
Crampton  had  been  made  a  scapegoat.  He 
and  three  consuls  had  been  punished,  yet, 
although  the  British  government  acquiesced 
in  and  indorsed  the  acts  of  its  agents,  it 
accepted  with  satisfaction  its  own  acquittal. 
Mr.  Gladstone  thus  concluded  :  ""WTien  I  look 
back  to  the  period  when  party  combinations 
were  strong  in  the  house — when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  on  those  (the  ojiposition)  benches. 


and  Lord  John  Russell  on  these,  I  think — 
though  many  mistakes  and  errors  were  com- 
mitted on  both  sides — that,  on  the  whole,  the 
government  of  the  country  was  honourably 
and  efficiently  carried  on.  I  believe  that  the 
day  for  this  country  will  be  a  happy  day  when 
party  combinations  shall  be  restored  on  such 
a  footing.  But  this  question,  instead  of  being 
a  party  question,  is  a  most  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  disorganized  state  of  parties, 
and  of  the  consequent  impotency  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  express  a  practical  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tone  of  the  debates 
and  from  the  persistency  of  the  opposition 
that  there  were  some  doubts  of  the  stability 
of  the  government  in  the  disorganized  state 
of  parties,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  1857,  serious  occasion  arose  to  call 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  in  ques- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of 
hostilities  against  China.  The  conduct  of 
the  ministry  had  been  censured  by  Lord 
Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  had 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions  condemning 
their  proceedings  in  regard  to  China,  but 
though  the  speech  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced was  received  with  applause,  the  resolu- 
tions were  not  agreed  to.  On  the  same  even- 
ing, however,  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Cobdeu  moved,  "That  this  house  has  heard 
with  concern  of  the  conflicts  which  have 
occurred  between  the  British  and  Chinese 
authorities  in  the  Canton  river;  and  without 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
■which  the  government  of  China  may  have 
afforded  this  country  cause  of  complaint  re- 
specting the  non-fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
1842,  this  house  considers  that  the  papers 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  fail  to 
estabhsh  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent 
measures  resorted  to  at  Canton  in  the  late 
affair  of  the  Ai-roic,  and  that  a  select  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  China." 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  open- 
ing of  parliament  the  following  passage  had 
occurred: — "Acts  of  violence,  insults  to  the 
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liritUli  Aug,  aiid   iiifniitiuu  uf  tit-atv  rij^-lits 
cuuiiuilteil  by  (ho  luad  Ciiiiicse  authotilies  ut 
O&u(oii,  itiul  a  ]H.'rtiuac-ious  i't-fii&:il  of  rfilress, 
httvo  i-tfuJerwt  it  iiecessaiy  for  her  iiiajcstv's 
officers  iu  Chiua  to  have  recourse  to  measures 
of  foive  to  obtaiu  sjitisfaclioii."     From  this 
lauguage  it  was  evideut  that  we  had  entered 
ou  what  might  prove  to  be  auother  ''little 
war, "  aud  though  the  treuieudous  coutlict  in 
the  Crimea  had  ilwiudUd  minor  contests  to  a 
point  almost  below  public  attention,  there  were 
already  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  Persia, 
while  hostilities  in  Burniah  had  only  i-ecently 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  memory 
of  tlie  Kaffir  wai%  aud  Sir  llarry  Smith's  diffi- 
culties in  1852,  still   lingered.     The  war  iu 
Burmab,  which  men  like  C'olxien  aud  Bright, 
*s  well  as  a  good  many  who  took  less  extreme 
views,  declared  had  not   been  justified  and 
luight  have  been  prevented   by  a  less  high- 
handed aud   a  more  reasonable   policy,  was 
caused  by  the  breach  on  the  part  of  tlie  native 
government  of  a  treaty  made  after  the  former 
chastisement  of  the  Burmese  by  the  Anglo-In- 
dian government.     This  treaty  provided  that 
British  rights  and  property  should  be  respected, 
and  it  was  allegetl  to  have  been  broken  by  the 
sudden  display  of  active  animosity  against  our 
merchants  at    Rangoon   and   unwarrantable 
opposition  to  British  vessels  entering  the  port. 
Reparation  was  demanded,  and  a  ship  of  war 
and  three  stcamei-s  were  sent  out  to  enforce 
it.    This  was  granted  so  far  as  removing  the 
Burmese  governor  of  Rangoon,  but  he  was 
replaced  by  a  successor,  who  was  equally  in- 
sulting and  offensive,  and  the  British  officer, 
Commodore  Lambert,  proclaimed  a  blockade. 
The  answer  to  this  was  a  iire  directed  upon 
our  ships  from  the  Burmese  battery,  which 
was  thereupon  silenced   by  our  guns.     The 
King  of  Ava,  however,  still  refused  to  apolo- 
gize, to  compensate  the  merchants  for  their 
losses,  or  to  permit  the  residence  of  a  per- 
manent British  agent  at  Rangoon  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  promised  to 
respect  British  rights  and  property.    The  note 
of  war  was  sounded,  and  troops  from  Bengal 
and  Mailras  were  sent  under  Major-general 
Godwin  (a  commander  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  first  Burmese  war)  to  the  mouth  of  the 


Irrawniti,  the  river  on  which  Rangoon  stands. 
While  wailing  for  the  Madnts  contingent,  the 
general  stormed  luid  captured  Martaban.  Tlie 
talking  of  Rangoon  was,  however,  a  much  moie 
dillicult  tjisk;  for  though  the  whole  of  the 
defences  of  the  town  ou  the  river  side  were 
destroyed  by  the  lire  from  our  (shipping,  that 
tire  was  returned  with  deadly  eflect  by  the 
Burmese,  aud  our  troo|>s  on  lauding  were  met 
by  a  determined  resistance,  and  the  stockade, 
from  which  tlie  enemy  issued  and  shot  down 
our  men,  was  only  forced  after  severe  loss.  The 
cai>ture  of  Prome,  and  that  of  Pegu,  which 
followed,  served  to  some  extent  to  redeem  the 
credit  of  the  British  arms.  In  the  latter  case 
1000  of  our  men  drove  out  4000  or  5000  of  the 
Burmese  who  were  strongly  entrenched  behind 
their  ramjmi-ts,  and  who  afterwards  made  a 
futile  attempt  to  recover  the  city.  The  whole 
province  of  Pegu  was  then  annexed  to  British 
India,  and  though  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
suppressing  the  lawless  bands  of  the  Dacoits 
who  under  their  chieftains  joined  in  hos- 
tilities for  the  ])Ui-pose  of  plundering  both 
sides,  the  war  with  Burmah  was  virtually 
over,  the  King  of  Ava  agreeing  to  the  de- 
mauds  which  had  been  made  by  the  governor- 
general. 

The  Persian  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  a 
breach  of  the  convention  made  in  January, 
1853,  between  the  Persian  government  and 
Colonel  Shiel,  the  British  minister  at  the  couit 
of  Teheran.  The  sliah  had  agreed  that  Herat 
should  remain  in  an  independent  position,  aud 
undertook  not  to  send  any  troops  thither  except 
in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  Uei-at  ter- 
ritory by  a  foreign  army,  in  which  case  any 
military  force  sent  there  by  him  should  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  foreign  intruders 
retired.  The  agi-eement  was,  in  fact,  to  refraiu 
from  undue  interference  in  the  iuterual  affairs 
of  Herat,  except  so  far  as  interference  had 
existed  in  the  time  of  Yar  Mohamed  Khan, 
who  had  been  a  ruler  of  the  province  and  had 
paid  tribute  to  the  shah  as  a  token  of  nominal 
fealty.  The  Persian  agent  was  to  be  recalled 
from  Herat,  and  Great  Britain  was  also  to  de- 
sist from  interfering  with  the  affaii^  of  the 
place,  while  the  British  minister  was  to  use 
all  his  influence  to  induce  foreigu  powers  to 
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leave  it  in  a  state  of  independence.  This  in 
effect  was  not  much  less  than  an  engagement 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  what  was  once  the  kingdom 
of  the  descendant*!  of  Tamerlane,  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  to  keep  intruders  out  of  the  old 
capital  with  its  wet  ditch  and  earthen  ram- 
part, its  citadel  and  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
its  dark  narrow  and  pestilent  streets,  its 
mosques,  baths,  bazaars,  and  caravansaries, 
and  its  manufactories  of  gorgeous  carpets  and 
brilliant  sword-blades.  At  that  moment  per- 
haps the  most  dangerous  intruder  was  Persia, 
or  it  was  thought  to  be  so,  since  it  was  sus- 
pected that  Russia  might  follow  in  her  wake. 
For  twenty  years  there  had  been  a  constant 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Persia  to  endeavour 
to  diminish  British  influence  in  Afghanistan, 
by  treating  our  embassies  with  discourtesy  or 
with  positive  insult,  and  after  repeated  remon- 
strances and  an  endeavour  to  hold  Herat 
against  the  terms  of  a  former  treaty,  the  pi-e- 
sent  convention  had  been  secured  only  when  it 
was  made  clearly  known  that  if  the  shah  kept 
possession  of  the  Afghan  capital  he  ^^■ould  have 
to  fight  Great  Britain.  If  Russian  influence 
had  been  behind  him  at  that  time  it  was  pro- 
bably inert  during  the  progress  of  the  Crimean 
war;  but  at  all  events  the  same  tactics  seem 
to  have  been  resumed  in  1856,  and  after  a 
dispute  with  our  representative  at  the  court  of 
Teheran  about  some  apparently  trivial  matter 
which  afterwards  led  to  more  serious  misunder- 
standings, tlie  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
broken,  and  by  October  in  that  year  the  Per- 
sians had  again  taken  Herat,  and  were  in  con- 
flict with  our  troops,  who  in  the  following 
month  had  seized  the  island  of  Karrack  in  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  while  our  naval  force,  under  Sir 
Henry  Leek,  had  attacked  and  captured  the 
fortified  town  of  Bushire,  which  was  tlius  de- 
clared to  be  a  military  post  under  British 
rule,  and  subject  to  martial  law,  the  traffic  in 
slaves  being  at  once  abolished. 

While  these  operations  were  being  conducted 
in  Persia,  where  it  was  doubtless  necessary 
that  we  should  uphold  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
intelligence  came  of  proceedings  at  Canton,  for 
which  only  a  lame  defence  could  be  made  on 
tlie  part  of  the  supporters  of  our  government, 


while  able  and  just  men  on  both  sides  of 
politics  joined  in  condemning  them. 

"The  lorcha  Airotv"  are  words  which  have 
almost  grown  to  the  dignity  of  a  historical 
reference.  Lorcha  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  Portuguese  settlement  at  !Macao,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  denote  boats  of  a  certain  build  and 
rig.  The  Arrow  was  one  of  these  boats,  and 
like  some  others  from  the  same  locality  appears 
to  have  had  an  evil  reputation  with  the 
Chinese  authorities  for  piracy  and  smuggling. 
She  had  been  built  in  China,  was  owned  by 
a  Chinaman,  and  had  a  Chinese  crew;  but 
the  owners  had  at  one  time  contrived  to 
obtain  such  a  register  as  under  an  act  of  the 
colonial  legislature  was  granted  to  ships  of  a 
different  class,  or  at  all  events  of  a  more  defi- 
nite character,  and  thereby  claimed  to  nse  the 
British  flag  and  to  claim  protection  under  it. 
While  this  vessel  was  at  Canton,  a  number  of 
Chinese  commanded  by  an  officer  in  authority 
boarded  her,  pulled  down  the  British  flag  and 
carried  off  the  crew,  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  master,  though  they  were 
supported  by  the  British  consul.  It  was  an 
abrupt  way  of  proceeding,  no  doubt,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  vessel  was 
known  to  be  used  in  nefarious  enterprises,  and 
it  transpired  that  though  her  papers  were  in 
the  consulate,  the  registration  under  which 
she  claimed  immunity  had  expired  more  than 
a  month  before.  Though  the  Cliinese  com- 
missioners did  not  admit  that  any  breach  of 
national  obligations  had  been  committed,  it 
appears  that  they  were  willing  to  make  some 
reparations,  and  the  form  in  which  their 
assent  was  given  was  described  bj'  our  consul, 
Mr.  Parkes,  as  "very  proper."  Mr.  Parkes 
had,  in  fact,  demanded  that  the  men  who  had 
been  seized  on  board  the  Arrow  should  be  at 
once  returned,  and  based  his  demand  on  a 
supplementary  treaty  of  1843,  one  of  the  terms 
of  which  forbade  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
seize  Chinamen  who  had  offended,  or  were 
suspected  of  having  ofl'ended  against  the  laws, 
if  these  men  were  on  board  a  British  vessel. 
It  only  gave  them  a  right  to  apply  to  the 
English  for  the  surrender  of  the  men. 
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The  CliiiifSi-  {^uvfiuor  I'f  (.'aiitoii,  to  whom 
this  Jeiu:uiJ  Wiis  muJc,  \v;t3  Uiiiut-tl  Vt-U.  lie 
wa:i  a  luan  of  itMuarkiible  ability  aud  iutelli- 
geuce,  and  w:(s  (luilo  c.t)viblo  uf  niaiutiuiiiuj; 
tlie  aiguiui'iit  by  wLich  hi-  justilitil  whul 
had  bet'U  doue.  Ue  amttuded  that  tlio  Arroio 
vma  uot  lui  Kughsh  vciosol,  but  a  Chiuese 
pirate  loivha  iiu^nvperly  hoisting  the  Lluglish 
llajj  for  the  imr|K>se  of  evadiuv;  the  law,  and 
not  entitled  to  tlie  pi-otectiou  of  a  treaty 
which  made  British  vessels  subject  only  to 
ix>nsular  authority.  There  w;is  so  much  of 
truth  in  this  represeutiitfon  that  not  only  had 
the  former  registry  of  the  Arroic  expired,  but 
the  British  authorities,  who  had  previously 
•granted  it,  already  knew  enough  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  vessel  to  doubt  whetlier  the  regis- 
tration could  legally  bo  renewed.  Unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Tarkes,  thinking  that  the  hesi- 
tation of  Ciovernor  Yeh  might  be  followed 
by  some  further  ditficulties,  sent  oil'  to  Hong 
Kong  for  the  support  and  assistance  of  our 
plenipotentiary  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  had 
himself  formerly  been  consul  at  Canton. 

We  have  already  heard  of  Sir  John  Bowring 
when  he  was  associated  with  the  leaders  of  the 
league  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and 
helped  to  fight  that  battle  in  parliament  and 
at  public  meetings.  He  had  been  a  philoso- 
phical Kadical,and  once  edited  the  Westmintter 
Revieic;  had  travelled  much,  and  possessed  an 
extensive  acquaintance  of  Asiatic  as  well  as 
of  European  languages.  With  China  and  the 
Chinese  language  he  was  probably  more 
familiar  than  any  other  public  man  of  that 
time.  His  attainments  therefore  were  con- 
siderable, though  his  learning  was  not  pro- 
found. His  public  character  was  highly  re- 
spectable: but  he  was  not  much  of  a  i)olitician, 
and  was  nothing  of  a  statesman.  It  would 
appear  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  be  rather 
self-imjMrtant,  and  he  had  moved  amongst 
people  who,  because  he  had  seen  much,  and 
learned  much  of  which  they  were  necessarily 
ignorant,  showed  him  the  kind  of  deference 
which  was  likely  to  give  him  a  rather  inflated 
opinion  of  his  own  authority.  This  was  not 
mischievously  apparent  while  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  and  translating  the  numerous  books 
in  which  he  contributed  Lirgely  to  the  study 


of  philology,  or  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  countries  willi  which  he  w.is  familiar. 
Sir  John — or  as  he  continued  to  be  called, 
Doctor — Bowring  was  an  extraoi-diuury  man, 
uot  only  (|K-rha|is  not  so  much)  beaiuse  of  the 
extint  and  variety  of  his  atUiinmeuts,  as  be- 
cause he  had  attained  unusuid  knowledge 
with  few  of  the  reguhu-  means  of  iustructiou, 
and  by  the  aid  of  what  must  be  regarded 
as  e-xcepliouid  ability  .for  rapidly  acquiring 
information.  Ho  had  au  early  aptitude  for 
liuiguages,  and  ilevoted  himself  uot  so  much 
to  studying  them  in  the  usual  way  as  to 
•'  picking  them  up,"  and  afterwards  m;tsteriug 
their  structure  and  rehitious.  His  father's 
family  had  for  generations  been  engaged  ia 
the  Devonshire  wool  trade,  and  he  \v;is  born 
at  Exeter,  where  he  seems  to  have  had  what 
may  be  called  a  casual  ed  ucatiou,  learning  some- 
thiug  of  the  classics  from  a  Dissenting  minister 
at  Moreton  Hampstead,  mathematics  of  the 
master  of  the  Presbyterian  Charity  School, 
and  French  from  a  refugee  priest.  These 
were  all  the  regular  masters  he  seems  to  have 
had ;  and  at  fifteen  yeai-s  of  age  he  was  placed 
in  a  merchant's  office  at  Exeter,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  improve  himself  in  linguistic  studies 
during  his  spare  time.  He  had  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  become  a  preacher,  influenced  probably 
by  the  effect  of  the  lectures  of  the  accomplished 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  the  well  known  Uuitai-iau 
minister,  whose  chapel  he  attended;  but  his 
career  lay  in  another  direction,  indicated  by 
the  facility  with  which  it  seems  he  could 
acquire  any  language  by  ordinary  and  occa- 
sional couvei-sation  with  foreigners,  and  a  re- 
ference to  a  few  books.  In  providing  these 
books  the  German,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch 
merchants  in  Exeter  contributed  to  his  iu- 
structiou by  placing  their  libi-ai-ies  at  his 
service.  lUdian  he  contrived  to  learn  from 
the  itinerant  sellers  and  mendei-s  of  barometers 
and  other  instruments.  At  eighteen  Bowring 
was  transferred  to  London,  to  a  house  of 
business  engaged  in  providing  supplies  for 
the  British  troops  during  the  Peninsular  war; 
and  in  1?13  was  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  he  moved  from  place  to  place  in  order 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  army,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  know- 
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ledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature. 
He  waa  soon  in  complete  accord  with  the 
Liberal  party  iu  Spain,  and  this  wiis  after- 
wards the  cause  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  follower  and 
close  friend  he  became,  and  who  left  bim  bis 
literary  executor.  It  was  Bowring  who  edited 
and  prepared  from  the  original  manuscript 
Beutham's  work  on  Free-  Trade  Principles,  pub- 
lished in  1822;  and  at  this  time  be  was  en- 
gaged in  the  commercial  business  which  he  had 
commenced  in  1815,  after  peace  had  been  de- 
clared, and  in  which  be  continued  till  1828. 
During  that  period  Bowring  had  written  and 
published  several  works  which  introduced  to 
English  readers  the  poetry,  language,  and 
literature  of  other  countries.  Specimens  of 
the  Russian  Poets  was  the  first  of  the  series, 
and  it  was  followed  by  Ancient  Poetry  and 
Romances  of  Spain,  Servian  Popular  Poetry, 
Bohemian  Anthology,  Specimens  of  the  Polish 
Poets,  Tlie  Poetry  of  the  Magyars,  The  Poets 
of  Holland,  and  the  Cheslcian  Anthology. 

When  the  Westminster  Review  was  founded 
by  Bentham  in  1824,  Bowring  was  its  firet 
political  editor.  In  1828  he  was  sent  to  Hol- 
land by  the  government  to  report  on  the 
Dutch  system  of  keeping  accounts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  introduction  of  a  proposed  re- 
form in  our  own  jjublic  accounts;  and  on  the 
accession  of  the  Liljeral  ])arty  to  power,  and 
Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  afterwards  Lord 
Sydenham,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  commenced 
his  series  of  commerci;d  missions  to  the  Con- 
tinent and  the  East.  It  was  on  bis  leturn 
from  one  of  the  latter  iu  1838  that  he  became 
at  once  associated  with  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  Corn-law  League.  He  had  been 
member  for  Kilmarnock  from  1835  to  1837, 
and  in  1841  was  returned  for  Bolton,  which 
be  represented  till  1849,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  consulship  at  Canton,  and  sub- 
sequently in  1854  governor  of  Hong  Kong. 
He  then  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
and  became  Sir  John  Bowring.  It  would  be 
idle  to  infer  that  the  knighthood  had  the 
slightest  influence  on  his  "attitude"  towards 
the  people  about  him,  or  upon  his  own  cha- 
racter; but  it  certainly  appeai-s  that  the  ac- 
complished man  of  letters,  who  had  taken  his 


doctor's  dcgi-ce  at  the  Dutch  univei-sity  of 
(ironingen,  and  liad  displayed  no  very  unusual 
tokens  of  "  bumptiousness,"  suddenly  assumed 
.a  position  which  was  overbearing  even  for  a 
British  plenipotentiary  in  China.  It  ha^  been 
mentioned  as  a  rather  remarkable  thing,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  short  passage  of  autobiography 
Sir  John  records  his  having,  when  a  little  boy, 
dreameil  that  he  was  sent  by  the  King  of 
England  as  ambassador  to  China.  Whether 
the  recollection  of  this  dream,  and  any  sudden 
sense  of  power,  had  the  effect  of  emphasizing 
his  desire  to  assert  autliority  iu  Canton,  may 
be  left  to  conjecture;  but  it  is  certain  that 
when  he  received  the  application  from  Mr. 
Parkes  to  support  the  demands  made  on  the 
Cliinese  authorities,  he  saw  an  opportunity 
for  enforcing  other  claims  for  admission  to 
the  port  and  city  of  Canton  in  accordance,  as 
it  was  alleged,  with  certain  treaty  engage- 
ments which  bad  not  been  properly  observed. 

To  begin  with,  however,  all  the  men  taken 
from  the  Arroiv  were  to  be  surrendered,  ample 
apologies  were  to  be  made  for  their  arrest, 
and  a  formal  undertaking  was  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  Chinese  authorities  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  should  ever  occur  again. 

All  this  was  to  be  done  within  forty-eight 
houre,  under  a  threat  of  hostilities  from  tlie 
naval  force  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Sir  Michael  Seymour;  but  Governor  Yeh, 
though  he  promptly  sent  back  the  men  (under 
a  kind  of  protest  that  be  did  so  to  avert  the 
hostility  of  the  British  representative),  and  at 
the  same  time  luidei-took  to  promise  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  British  shiji 
from  being  improperly  visited  by  Cliinese 
officers,  refused  to  apologize  for  what  hail 
occurred  with  regard  to  the  Arrow,  which 
was,  be  contended,  a  Chinese  vessel,  with  no 
right  to  the  protection  of  the  English  flag. 
This  Sir  John  Bowring  had  already  admitted 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parkes,  wherein  he  said 
that  the  license  of  the  Arrotr,  however  it  may 
have  been  obtained,  had  expired,  but  at  the 
same  time  argued  that  the  Chinese  were  not 
aware  of  that  fact,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore culpable.  At  all  events  not  a  tittle  of 
the  demand  for  reparation  was  abated,  and 
Sir  John  wrote  to  Sir  INIichael  Sevmour:  "I 
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ctiiiiiot  iloulit  tliitt  tlie  iiii|>«>i'inl  tX)iuiiiis8ioiier 
will  uow  feel  the  iiUsohile  necessity  of  e»m- 
plviiig  with  the  deiiiitiuU  which  linve  been 
liMile;  aiul  1  have  to  ;uld.  that  if  voiir  excel- 
lency and  the  consul  sliouKI  ivnoiir  with  me 
iu  opinion  that  t)ie  circunisUtuccs  aiv  aus- 
picious for  iviiiiiiinj;  the  fullilnient  of  ti-eaty 
obli<:^tions  as  lejpinls  the  city  of  Canton,  and 
for  arranging  an  otKcial  meeting  with  tJie 
imjierial  commissioner  within  the  city  walls, 
I  sh:>U  willinjily  come  to  Canton  for  that  pur- 
pose." Surely  when  Loiti  Herby  and  Mr. 
tVjbden  afterwaixls  coucurivd  in  accusing  Sir 
John  Bowring  of  a  kiml  of  monomania  for 
getting  into  Canton,  they  were  not  outside 
the  mai'k;  for, on  the  representation  that  Com- 
missioner Yeh  did  not  pay  sufiicieut  attention 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  consul,  hos- 
tilities had  alivady  commenced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forts  on  tlie  river,  and  instead  of 
these  hostilities  being  suspended  for  negotia- 
tions,— they  were  pui'sucd — the  island  and  fort 
of  Dutch  Folly  being  taken  and  occupied  with- 
out any  opposition  from  the  Chinese.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  an  attack  which  lasted 
three  weeks,  during  which  more  forts  were 
taken,  many  junks  destroyed,  and  the  suburbs 
of  Canton  were  bombarded  till  they  crumbled 
down  and  left  an  open  range  for  the  ships  to 
lire  shot  and  shell  upon  the  city. 

The  news  of  these  proceedings  caused  much 
excitement  in  England,  but  of  course  men  took 
different  views  of  it.  The  name  of  Commis- 
sioner Yeh  was  iu  everybody's  mouth,  and 
his  effigy  was  subsequently  a  great  attraction 
in  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition  of  wax- work, 
where  it  is  still  a  familiar,  though  no  longer  a 
particularly  prominent  ligure.  The  couree 
taken  by  Yeh  when  the  attack  was  made  on 
Canton  was  not  very  wise.  He  op]K)seil  to 
the  British  hostilities  a  proclamation  otTering 
a  reward  for  every  head  of  an  Englishman 
brought  into  the  city.  This  is,  j)erhaps,  why 
Lord  Palmerston  felt  justified  in  referring 
to  him  as  a  "barbarian"  when  Parliament 
had  dissolved  on  the  Chinese  question,  and 
his  lordship  was  defending  his  government 
in  an  address  to  his  constituents  at  Tiverton. 
But  the  barK-xrian  had  so  much  rea.son  on 
his  side  at  the  out«et.  that   his  views  were 


•  eudoitied   bv  the  veneiiible   Lord   Lyndhuivt 

,  iu  the  House  of  Loi-ds,  when,  on  the  :^-lth 

of   Februai-y,  Lord   Derby   brought   forward 

the  motion  to  which  we  have  referred.     L4ifd 

Lyiulhui'st  nlailllaiul^l  that  nobody  could  suc- 

cessfuUy  contest  the  principle  that  we  might 

'  give  any  rights  or  privileges  to  a  foreignei-  or 

a  foreign  vessel  its  against  oui-selves,  but  thai 

we  could  not  grant  to  any  such  foreigner  a 

;  single  right  or  privilege  as  against  a  foreigi. 

st;ite;  and  he  declared  with  earnest  rejjrehen- 

I  siou   that  when   we  were  talking  of  treaty 

I  transactions  with  Eitsteru  natives,  we  had  a 

'  kind  of  loose  law  and  loose  notion  of  morality 

iu  regaj-d  to  them. 

This  w;is  the  conclusion  supiwrted  by  Cob- 
den  when  he  brought  forward  his  resolution  iu 
the  House  of  Conuuons,  and  fi-om  his  point  of 
view  the  whole  argument  was  phiin  enough. 

In  a  ])amphlet  on  the  war  with  Burniah, 
Cobden  had  shown  the  danger  and  injustice  of 
our  accepted  policy  towards  the  weak  nation.s 
of  the  East;  and  he  held  that  this  war 
which  had  now  broken  out  in  China  illus- 
trated the  same  principles  in  a  still  more 
striking  way.  The  Cliinese  boarded  the  Ar- 
row and  re-scued  twelve  of  their  countrymen 
from  it  on  a  charge  of  piracy.  The  British 
consul  protested  on  the  ground  that  malfea- 
s.ints  on  board  a  British  ship  should  not  be 
seized,  but  should  be  demanded  from  the 
consul.  Nine  men  were  returned  at  once. 
Bowring  sent  woi-d  that  unless  the  whole  of 
the  men  were  returned  within  eight-and-forty 
hours,  with  apologies  for  the  past  and  pledges 
for  the  future,  the  English  men-of-war  would 
begin  operations.  On  a  certain  day  the  whole 
of  the  men  were  returned,  with  a  protest  from 
the  Chinese  governor  that  the  ship  was  not  a 
British  shij),  and  that  therefore  he  was  not 
bound  to  demand  his  malfeasants  from  the 
consul.  The  Chinese  governor  was  perfectly 
in  the  right.  Bowi-iug's  contention  was  an 
absolute  error  fi-om  beginning  to  end.  The 
Arrow  was  not  a  British  slii|>.  lu  license  had 
expired.  Even  if  this  liad  not  been  so,  the 
Hong  Kong  agents  had  no  power  to  give  a 
license  to  a  Chinese  sliip-owner  protecting 
him  against  his  own  government.  The  case 
stood  thus  then.     Bowring  had  made  a  claim 
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which  was  legally  untenable.  The  Chinese 
governor,  while  declaring  it  illegal,  acquiesced 
in  the  demand.  Yet  the  day  after  the  whole 
of  the  men  had  been  given  up,  naval  and  mili- 
tary operations  were  begun,  a  great  number 
of  Chinese  junks  were  destroyed,  the  suburbs 
of  Canton  wei-e  burned  and  battered  down, 
the  town  was  shelled. 

The  governmentresolved  tosupport  Bowring. 
To  do  so,  they  shifted  the  ground  from  the 
particular  to  the  general ;  if  the  Chinese  were 
I'ight  about  the  Arroxc,  they  were  wrong  about 
something  else;  if  legality  did  not  exactly 
justify  violence,  it  was  at  any  rate  required 
by  policy,  as  orientals  mistake  justice  for  fear. 

To  Cobden  (says  his  latest  biographer)  the 
wliole  transaction  seemed  worthy  of  condemna- 
tion on  every  ground.  Bowriug's  demand  was 
illegal,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  made.  If 
tills  was  doubtful,  at  any  rate  Bowriug's  vio- 
lent action  was  precipitate.  It  was  a  resort 
in  the  first  instance  to  measures  which  would 
hardly  have  beea  justifiable  in  the  last  instance. 
If  there  were  general  grievances  against  the 
C'hinese,  why  not  make  joint  representations 
with  France  and  the  United  States,  instead  of 
stumbling  into  a  quarrel  in  which  we  had  not 
.a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and  beginning  a  war 
for  which  in  the  opinion  of  our  best  lawyers 
there  was  no  proper  ground. 

The  chance  of  reversing  the  course  of  policy 
depended  as  usual  on  the  accidents  of  party 
combination.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lindsay, 
written  in  the  last  month  of  1856,  Cobden 
describes  the  state  of  parties  at  that  time. 
"  It  is  unlike,"  he  said,  "  everything  I  have 
witnessed  for  the  last  fifteen  yeai-s.  There 
seems  to  be  no  party  having  an  intelligible 
pi-inciple  or  policy  in  which  any  considerable 
body  out-of-doors  fcikes  an  interest.  The  two 
sides  of  the  house  no  longer  represent  opposing 
parties — unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  our 
leader  is  at  heart  an  aristocratic  Tory,  while 
the  chief  of  the  opposition  is,  if  anything, 
a  democratic  Eadical.  Of  this,  a  considerable 
number  on  the  Tory  side  seem  to  be  shrewdly 
aware,  for  they  evince  no  desire  to  turn  out 
Palmerston,  in  whom  they  have  no  more  con- 
fidence than  in  Disraeli."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  position  of  a  minis- 


ter must  always  be  precarious,  for  the  absence 
of  definitely  antagonistic  policies  places  him 
at  the  mercy  of  fortuitous  personal  coalitions. 
One  of  these  coalitions  came  into  existence 
now.  The  Peelites  were  only  following  the 
tradition  of  their  m;ister  in  condemning  a 
precipitate  and  useless  war.  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
his  friends  played  the  oftici;il  part  of  an  oppo- 
sition in  censuring  an  administration.  Lord 
John  Eussell  obeyed  an  honest  instinct  for 
justice.  AU  these  sections  resolved  to  supjjort 
Cobden.  It  was  on  the  2Cth  of  February  that 
Cobden  brought  forward  a  motion  to  the 
effect  that,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on 
the  causes  of  complaint  arising  from  non-ful- 
filment of  the  treaty  of  1842,  the  house  thought 
the  late  violent  measures  at  Canton  not  justi- 
fied by  the  papere,  and  that  a  select  committee 
should  inquire  into  the  commercial  relations 
with  China.  This  enabled  him  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  our  policy  in  that  country. 
He  did  so  in  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  his 
speeches ;  it  was  closely  argued,  full  of  matter, 
without  an  accent  of  passion,  unanswerable  on 
the  special  case,  and  thoroughly  broad  and 
statesmanlike  in  general  views. 

Tlie  house  was  profoundly  impressed.  After 
a  long  debate,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston 
taunted  Cobden  with  his  un-English  spirit, 
and  wondered  how  he  could  have  thought  of 
attacking  an  old  friend  like  Bowring,  the 
division  was  taken.  There  was  a  majority  of 
sixteen  against  the  government.  The  sixteen 
would  have  been  sixty,  it  was  said,  if  Lord 
Derbj-'s  party  had  held  together.  That  so 
many  of  them  were  found  on  Cobden's  side, 
showed  that  so  far  as  o])inion  and  conviction 
went,  the  minority  was  very  small  indeed. 
But,  as  we  are  always  seeing,  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  party  government  to  throw  opinion 
and  conviction  too  often  into  a  secondary 
place.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  if  the  division 
had  been  taken  immediately  after  the  speeches 
of  Cobden  and  Lord  John  Eussell,  the  motion 
would  have  been  carried  by  a  majority  so 
overwhelming  that  the  minister  could  not 
have  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  country  against 
it.  The  interval  allowed  the  old  party  con- 
siderations to  resume  their  usual  force.  As  it 
was.  Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  usual  acute- 
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nesa  and  ooiiragt"  of  jiuli^ineiit,  ileteriuiurd  to 
ilissolvo  |<;ii'lmu(.-ul.  Mr.  ihiglit  \v:ia  uow  at 
Kouie.  •■  I  need  uot  tell  you,"  he  \vix>te  to 
C'obdeu,  ■■  how  jjn-atly  |iIojisihI  I  was  witli  tlio 
news,  ami  cs]>t'cially  that  the  blow  wjis  givou 
liy  your  ham!."' 

The  delate  by  which  the  result  had  boon 
achieve<l  husted  for  four  nights,  and  niauy  of 
the  pi'iiicijul  siK'akei's  iu  iKirliauieut  took  part 
in  it  (those  who  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cobdeu's 
iiiotiou  sat  on  both  sides  of  the  house  and 
represented  all  ]>;irties).  It  was  uot  to  be 
wondered  at  therefore  that  Lord  P;duierston 
should  represent  the  movement  as  an  attack 
by  a  coalition  for  the  purjxjse  of  upsetting 
the  government.  This  gave  Mr.  Disi-aeli  an 
oi)|X)rtunity  for  uttering  a  sei'ies  of  sarcasms, 
which  he  delivered  with  telling  efTect.  "The 
lirst  minister,"  he  said,  "  w;is  of  all  men  the 
man  who  could  not  bear  a  coalition.  He 
was  the  archetype  of  jwlitical  combinations, 
without  avowed  political  principles.  The 
noble  loixl  could  not  bear  coalitions:.  The 
noble  lord  had  acted  only  with  those  amongst 
whom  he  w.xs  born  and  bred  in  politics !  That 
infant  Hercules  was  taken  out  of  a  AVhig 
cradle  I  And  how  consistent  had  been  his 
|.K)litical  life !  Looking  back  upon  the  past 
!i;Uf  century,  during  which  he  had  professed 
almost  every  principle  and  connected  himself 
with  almost  every  party,  the  noble  lord  had 
r:used  a  warning  voice  that  night  against 
coalitions,  because  he  feared  that  a  majority 
•  f  the  House  of  Commons,  ranking  in  its 
numbers  some  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  that  house,  might  not  approve  a  policy  with 
respect  to  China  which  had  begun  in  outrage, 
and  which,  if  pursued,  would  end  in  ruin.  .  .  . 
Let  the  noble  lord  not  only  complain  to  the 
country — let  him  appeal  to  the  country." 

Eminent  men  of  various  shailes  of  opinion 
had,  indeed, condemned  the  government  policy. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  had  eainestly  and  elo- 
Huently  warned  the  house  that  trade  could 
not  prosper  if  traders  made  themselves  an 
object  of  detestation  to  those  they  traded 
with.  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  Mr.  Phillimore,  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger, 

'  Mr.  yioTley's  Li/e  of  Cobdeii. 


Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir  Itoiindell  Palmer — all 
expressed  iu  terms  unusually  strong  their  o])- 
positiou  to  a  ]>olicy  which  waa  charaoteriEtd 
a^  cruel  and  fraudulent,  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
tested against  diverting  attention  fi-om  the 
government  by  accusations  against  Sir  John 
Bowring,  whose  conduct  Wiis  involved  in  tho 
decisions,  but  whom'  they  were  uot  trying 
judicially.  Their  prime  and  jiaramount  duty 
was  to  consider  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
the  honour  of  England.  The  policy  of  Sir 
John  Bowring  was  not  unknown  to  the 
government  nor  by  them  disapproved.  With 
regaixl  to  the  genei'al  question,  he  denied  that 
we  had  festering  wrongs  against  the  Chinese. 
The  attorney -general,  lie  said,  liad  argued 
that  the  term  "British  subjects"  in  the  treaty 
meant  any  Chinese  resident  at  Hong  Kong, 
Mr.  Gladstone  asked.  When  we  talked  of 
treaty  obligations  by  the  Chinese,  what  were 
our  treaty  obligations  towards  them !  Hong 
Kong  was  given  to  us  to  be  a  port  iu  which 
British  ships  might  careen  and  refit.  Was 
uot  our  contraband  trade  in  opium  a  breach 
of  ti-eaty  obligations!  Had  our  government 
struggled  to  put  it  down,  as  bound  by  treaty  1 
Had  they  not  encouraged  it  by  orgauizing  a 
fleet  of  lorcluis  under  the  British  flag?  They 
who  put  the  British  flag  to  the  uses  to  which 
it  h.:d  been  put,  st;iined  that  flag.  After 
earnestly  pointing  to  the  cahimities  which  the 
war  had  inflicted  upon  the  Cantonese,  calami- 
ties to  which  the  resolution  befoi-e  the  house 
invited  the  wisdom  of  members  to  put  an  end, 
he  demanded  the  reasons  why  we  were  at  war 
with  the  Chinese.  Were  we  afraid  of  the 
moral  eflects  upon  the  Cliiuese  if  the  acts  of 
the  government  were  disavowed!  He  im- 
plored the  house  to  consider  the  moral  im- 
pressions which  must  be  produced,  and  never 
could  be  avoided. 

"Every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons," 
he  continued,  "  is  proudly  conscious  that  he 
belongs  to  an  assembly  which  in  its  collective 
capacity  is  the  paramount  power  of  the  state. 
But  if  it  is  the  jiaramount  power  of  the  state 
it  can  never  separate  from  that  paramount 
power  a  similar  and  paramoimt  responsibility. 
The  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  acquit 
us;  the  sentence  of  the  government  will  not 
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acijuit  us.  It  is  witli  iis  to  cletorniiiiL'  wliether 
this  wrong  shall  remaiu  unchecked  and  uu- 
corrected.  And  at  a  time  when  sentiments  are 
so  much  divided,  every  man,  I  trust,  will  give 
his  vote  with  the  recollection  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  may  depend  upon  his  single 
vote  whether  the  miseries,  the  crimes,  the 
atrocities  that  I  fear  are  now  proceeding  in 
China  are  to  be  discountenanced  or  not.  We 
have  now  come  to  the  crisis  of  the  case.  Eng- 
land is  not  yet  committed.  "With  you,  then, 
with  us,  with  every  one  of  us,  it  rests  to  show 
that  this  house,  which  is  the  first,  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  noblest  temple  of  freedom  in 
the  world,  is  also  the  temple  of  that  everlast- 
ing justice  without  which  freedom  itself  would 
only  be  a  name,  or  only  a  curse  to  mankind. 
And  I  cherish  the  trust  and  belief  that  when 
you,  sir,  rise  to  declare  in  your  place  to-night 
the  numbers  of  the  division  from  the  chair 
which  you  adorn,  the  words  which  you  speak 
will  go  forth  from  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  only  as  a  message  of  mercy  and 
peace,  but  also  as  a  message  of  British  justice 
and  British  wisdom,  to  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  world." 

The  message  went  forth  from  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  16  in  favour  of 
the  resolution  proposed  by  ^Ir.  Cobden  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gibson ;  but  that  message 
was  not  endorsed  by  the  nation,  or  at  all 
events  by  that  part  of  the  nation  which  had 
votes.  Palmerston  accepted  the  challenge  of 
Disraeli,  and  appealed  to  the  country  by 
dissolving  parliament.  "The  Tory  chief  of 
a  Radical  cabinet,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  called 
him,  who  "  with  no  domestic  policy  was 
obliged  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  the  consideration  of  their  own  affairs  to 
the  distractions  of  foreign  politics;" — the 
minister  whose  "  external  system  was  turbu- 
lent and  aggressive,  that  his  rule  at  home 
might  be  tranquil  and  unassailed," — went  to 
his  constituents  at  Tiverton,  and  denounced 
Governor  Yeh  as  "an  insolent  barbarian,"  who, 
"  wielding  authority  at  Canton,  violated  the 
British  flag,  broke  the  engagements  of  treaties, 
otfered  rewards  for  the  heads  of  British  sub- 
jects in  that  part  of  China,  and  planned  their 
destruction    by    murder,    a.ssassination,    and 


poison."  Would  the  British  nation,  he  asked, 
give  their  support  to  men  who,  if  they  got 
into  power  and  were  pre])ared  to  be  consistent, 
must  apologize  to  the  Chinese  government, 
and  offer  comjjensation  to  the  Chinese  com- 
missioner, and  who  had  endeavoured  to  make 
the  humiliation  and  degradation  of  their 
country  the  stepping-stone  to  power  1 

The  British  nation  believed  so  implicitly  in 
the  name  and  the  foreign  tactics  of  Palmereton 
that  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
everywhere  understood  that  he  had  so  upheld 
British  influence  abroad  as  to  make  this 
country  "  feared  and  respected."  It  was  be- 
lieved that  foreign  official  functionaries  bowed 
humbly  at  the  sight  of  his  signature  on  a  pass- 
port, when  that  signature  was  once  translated 
to  them.  Remarkably  enough,  too, — the  pre- 
mier, who  by  his  alleged  flippancy  and  irre- 
verent references  in  the  matter  of  epidemics, 
had  scandalized  very  "serious"  people,  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  in  the  church,  because  of  his 
appointment  to  bishoprics,  of  men  of  that  ten- 
dency. The  appeal  to  the  country  was  a 
triumph.  Cobden,  Bright,  Milner  Gibson, 
Layard,  W.  J.  Fox,  and  several  other  leading 
opponents,  actually  lost  their  seats.  Some 
ugly  stories  were  current  of  attempts  to  poison 
Englishmen  in  China — of  new  promises  of 
reward  for  assassination,  and  of  poisoned 
bread  sold  by  Chinese  bakera.  Some  of  these 
rumours  appear  to  have  had  a  foundation 
of  fact.  At  any  rate  Commissioner  Yeh  re- 
mained "  an  insolent  barbarian,"  though  Lord 
Lyndhurst  had  endorsed  his  arguments,  and 
Lord  Derby  had  declared  that  on  his  side 
there  had  been  courtesy,  forbearance,  and 
temper,  and  on  ours  arrogance  and  presump- 
tion. The  vote  of  parliament  had  supported 
Mr.  Cobden  in  saying  that  injustice  had 
had  been  done  to  "an  ingenious  aud  civilized 
people,  who  were  learned  when  ourPlantagenet 
kings  could  not  write,  who  had  logic  before 
Aristotle,  and  morals  before  Socrates,"  but  the 
country  revei'sed  the  decision.  Cobden,  hope- 
less of  the  West  Riding,  was  defeated  at  Hud- 
dersfield.  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  suflfering  so 
severely  from  the  effects  of  mental  strain  and 
unremitting  work  that  he  was  incapable  of 
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atieuiiiiij;  tlie  eltftion,  kkst  liis  seat  at  Man- 
chester; Sir  J.  I'otter  aiul  Mr.  J.  A.  Tiiriur 
takiu^  tlie  {ihu'es  uf  him  and  Mr.  Miluer  Uib- 
sou.  Mr.  Bright's  ilhiess  had,  it  was  sjiid, 
little  or  uu  etl'ect  ou  the  result;  but  |>erliaps  it 
wxs  on  the  wliole  a  yinnl  tliinj;  for  liini  that 
he  had  not  at  that  tiiue  to  resume  ajiluous 
|>ai'liiuueutary  duties,  or  to  be  cutupelled  to 
neulert  thoMi.  As  it  \v;is,  he  ivlired  with  a 
certain  s;td  dignity  which  was  elotiueut  iu  the 
^iddrcss  issued  to  his  former  coustitueutf. 
Here  are  two  or  tliree  imssayes  from  it: — "I 
have  received  a  telejfniiihic  despatch  inform- 
ing me  of  Ihe  result  of  the  election  contest  iu 
which  you  have  just  been  engaged.  The  re- 
sult has  not  greatly  surprised  me,  and  as  far 
as  I  aiu  personally  concerned — inasmuch  as  it 
libei-ites  me  from  public  life  in  a  manner  that 
involves  on  my  part  no  shrinking  from  my  duty 
— I  cannot  seriously  regret  it.  I  lament  it  on 
public  grounds,  because  it  tells  the  world  that 
many  among  you  have  abandoned  the  opinions 
you  professed  to  hold  iu  the  year  184",  and  even 
so  recently  as  tlie  year  1S52.  I  believe  that 
slander  itself  has  not  dared  to  charge  me  with 
ha\-ing  foi^sakcn  any  of  the  principles  on  the 
honest  support  of  which  I  offered  myself  twice, 
and  was  twice  accepted  ;is  your  representative. 
The  charge  against  me  has  rather  been  that  I 
have  too  warmly  and  too  faithfully  defended 
the  political  views  which  found  so  much 
favour  with  you  at  two  previous  elections. 
....  I  have  esteemed  it  a  high  honour  to 
be  one  of  your  representatives,  and  have 
given  more  of  mental  and  physical  labour  to 
your  service  than  is  just  to  myself.  I  feel  it 
scarcely  less  an  honour  to  suffer  iu  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  ou  behalf  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  true  interests  of  my  country,  though  I 
could  h.ive  wished  that  the  blow  had  come 
from  other  hands,  at  a  time  when  I  could 
have  met  face  to  face  those  who  dealt  it.  In 
taking  leave  of  you  and  of  public  life,  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  can  never  forget  the  many, 
the  innumerable  kindnesses  I  have  received 
from  my  friends  among  you.  No  one  will  re- 
joice more  than  I  shall  in  all  that  brings  you 
prosperity  and  honour;  and  I  am  not  without 
a  hope  that,  when  a  calmer  hour  shall  come, 
you  will  say  of  Mr.  Gibson  and  of  me,  that,  as 


Colleagues  in  \  mir  rejiresentatiou  for  leu  years, 
we  have  not  s;tcriliced  our  principles  to  gsiiu 
|Kipuhu-ity,  or  bartered  our  independence  for 
the  emoluments  of  otHce  or  the  favours  of  the 
gi-eat.  1  feel  that  we  have  stood  for  the  rights 
and  interests  and  freedom  of  the  |ieo|)le,  and 
that  we  have  not  tarnished  the  honour  or 
lessened  the  renown  of  your  eminent  city." 

Lord  John  Uussell  maintained  his  se;it  for 
the  city  of  London  along  with  three  other 
Libei-als,  Baron  Rothschild,  Sir  James  Duke, 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Crawford,  but  he  was  last  on 
the  poll.  ilr.  Ayitou  and  Mr.  Butler  were 
elected  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Sir  W. 
Clay  rejected.  Mr.  Lowe  was  re-elected  for 
Kidderminster,  but  he  and  his  friends  were 
sjivagcly  attacked  by  a  mob  as  they  were 
leaving  a  ixilliug- booth.  Thsre  were  189 
new  members,  and  it  was  computed  that  the 
Liberals  iu  the  new  j)arliauieut  were  371,  the 
Couservatives  284— only  two  of  Palnierston's 
supporters  were  defeated — Admiral  Berkeley 
at  Gloucester,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Peel  at 
Bury.  Pai'liamcnt  met  on  the  30th  of  Ajjril 
(1857),  and  Mr.  John  Evelyn  Denisou,  M.P. 
for  North  Nottinghamshii-e,  was  unanimously 
elected  sjieaker. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  dis- 
solution two  oiticere.  Major-general  Stalker 
and  Commodore  Ethersey,  apparently  unable 
to  bear  the  responsibilities  which  lay  upon 
them  in  relation  to  the  Persian  expedition, 
committed  suicide  at  Bushire.  Major-general 
Stalker  was  the  tii^t  to  shoot  himself,  and 
three  days  afterwards  ("ommodore  Ethersey 
followed  the  sad  example. 

The  proceedings  in  parliament  had  chiefly 
relatetl  to  the  prosecution  of  the  gi-eat  and 
the  little  wai-s,  and  there  had  consequently 
been  little  direct  legislation  for  the  promotion 
of  sociid  progress.  Lord  Elgin  was  soon  sent 
as  our  representative  to  China.  The  principal 
measure  which  occupied  the  early  attention 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons  was  what 
was  known  as  the  Divorce  Act — which  meant 
not  an  act  for  perniiltiug  divorce,  for  divorce 
already  existed  as  a  possible  thing  for  people 
who  were  wealthy  enough  to  bring  a  cause 
before  the  ecclesiastical  courts — but  for  est.-ib- 
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lisliing  a  regular  court  for  tlic  trial  of  api)!!- 
cations  for  divorce  and  for  "  uiatrimonial 
causes,"  the  decisions  in  wliicli  would  be  less 
cumbrous  aiid  far  less  costly  than  those  of  the 
tribunal  which  it  was  intended  to  supersede. 
In  a  word,  the  Divorce  Act  did  not  introduce 
the  power  of  obtaining  a  <livorce,  it  only  ex- 
tended it  to  people  who  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  that 
had  been  provided  for  trying  causes  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
remove  the  discussion  of  divorce  cases  from 
parliament,  to  which  they  were  referred  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  act,  wlien  wealthy  or 
titled  suitors  would  move  for  a  trial.  The 
unedifying  details  of  some  gross  or  painful  case 
would  no  longer  be  discussed  in  an  assembly 
unqualified  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  and  often 
unable  either  to  discriminate  or  to  follow  the 
evidence  which  alone  could  secure  a  reason- 
able verdict.  ]\Iany  of  the  reports  of  divorce 
cases  at  the  present  day  are  bad  enough,  but 
they  are  harmless  as  compared  to  those  of 
similiar  trials  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  a  date 
previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 

"  Bills  will  he  submitted  to  you  for  improv- 
ing the  laws  relating  to  the  testamentary  and 
matrimonial  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  also  for  checking 
fraudulent  breaches  of  trust,"  was  almost  the 
only  paragraph  in  the  royal  speech  referring 
to  domestic  legislation.  Parliament  assembled 
iu  May.  It  had  been  determined  to  carry  the 
Divorce  Court  Bill  if  possible,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  accused  of  hurrying  it  through 
parliament,  to  which  he  retorted  that  ho  was 
quite  ready  to  sit  through  September,  if  it 
was  desired  to  have  a  full  discussion  of  all 
the  details,  and,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  house,  added,  "One  prominent  opponent  of 
the  bill  said  to  me  on  one  occasion,  'You  never 
shall  pass  the  bill.'  I  replied,  'Won't  we!'" 
This  opponent  was  perhaps  Lord  Redesdale, 
who  afterwards  tried  to  throw  out  the  mea- 
sure by  a  motion  that  it  should  be  considered 
that  day  three  months.  As  this  was  on  the 
21st  of  August,  such  a  decision  would  have 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  bill,  and  the  decision 
was  nearly  secured.     At  that  date  most  of 


the  Lords  and  several  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  left  town,  but  it  was  thought 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  their  ad- 
herents remaining  to  carry  the  bill.  But  the 
Conservatives  hurried  back  to  town  to  sup- 
port Lord  Eedesdale's  amendment,  which 
must  have  been  carried  had  not  the  minLs- 
terialists  moved,  and  insisted  on,  an  adjourn- 
ment without  mentioning  the  bill.  This  gave 
time  for  their  forces  to  be  recalled,  and  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two  only,  the  bill  being  passed  on  the  25th.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  the  measure  was  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  objected  to  it  from  conscientious  motives. 
Doubtless  the  proposed  act  had  greatly  altered 
the  position  of  applicants  and  ajipellants  in 
divorce  cases,  but  it  had  done  more.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  had  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce a  clause  making  it  lawful  to  pass 
on  the  guilty  parties,  or  either  of  them,  a 
sentence  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  as  though 
such  parties  had  been  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
our at  common  law,  and  this  was  carried  iu 
committee  but  omitted  iu  the  third  reading; 
while  an  amendment  by  the  lord  chancellor 
permitting  a  woman  to  marry  after  divorce  was 
carried,  and  an  addition  bj'  Lord  Wensleydale 
against  the  adulterer  and  adulteress  marrying 
with  each  other  was  rejected.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  case  was  not  completely 
stated  by  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  in  supporting  the 
government,  not  only  said  that  the  relations 
of  marriage  were  in  no  degree  loosened  by 
the  bill,  but  that  the  only  object  of  it  was  to 
substitute  one  good  tribunal  for  three  tri- 
bunals, one  of  which  w-as  a  scandal  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  all  events,  took  the  ground 
that  divorce  was  prohibited  by  Scripture  and 
was  a  social  evil.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
the  legislature  had,  from  time  to  time,  granted 
divorce  a  vinculo  in  certain  cases  where  there 
was  enough  wealth  to  sustain  the  heavy 
charge  necessary  for  the  preUminary  suits 
and  for  a  private  act  of  parliament ;  but  he 
held  that  the  passing  of  from  one  to  half-a- 
dozen  divorce  bills  per  annum,  and  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  a  practicalsolecism  through 
the  variance  of  the  Scotch  law  from  our  own, 
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(lid  not  practioAlly  nn'ect  the  stiite  eithur  uf 
faois  or  of  feeliiii^  for  the  inas3  of  the  com- 
luuiiity  in  £iii;htiul  auJ  Irelaiul,  with  their 
two  huiutivj  tliou:iitiul  iiiiirriages  a  year.  "  It 
w:u^  not  the  law  of  nianiage  wliicli  lnouglit 
itxli"  ii.i.i  danger,"  wixite  Mr.  Cil.'idsttiue  in 
the  I.!.'  ,',.Vy  /iVi'iVif  for  July,  1857,  "but 
i-athor  it  W.13  the  feeling  entertained,  whetlier 
justly  or  unjustly,  alwut  the  court  by  which 
that  law  was  administered.  Tlie  disjiosal  of 
.1  hirge  p.'u-t  of  the  testamentary  business  of 
the  coautry  under  cpiscoivil  authority  was  a 
clear  anomaly,  and  what  w!»s  much  more  it 
W.1S  one  of  tjiose  anomalies  which  most  power- 
ful bodies  of  men  were  interested  in  attacking, 
while  only  a  feeble  one  w.as  arrayed  in  its  de- 
fence. Attention  readily  passed  from  the  court 
to  the  law  in  its  different  branches;  and  when 
once  that  branch  of  it  which  dealt  with  the 
contract  of  marriage  as  a  lifelong  engagement 
was  brought  under  criticism,  its  existence 
could  not  long  remain  undisturbed ;  it  was  too 
Spartin  and  severe  for  the  relaxed  tone  of 
modem  society,  and  the  other  priucipiil  Pix>- 
testant  countries  had  long  ago  set  us  the  ex- 
ample of  its  surrender.  A  commission  w.is 
accordingly  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  law 
of  mania ge ;  and  in  the  year  1853  the  com- 
mission reported  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the 
law  which  should  embody  the  principle  of 
divorce  a  vinculo  for  adultery." 

Tliere  had,  as  he  remarked,  already  been  a 
surrender  of  that  strict  view  of  the  marriage- 
contract,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  appeai-s 
to  be  the  divine  meaning  of  what  marriage 
should  really  become.  The  difference  in  the 
law  in  England  and  Scotland  w;is  a  constant 
source  of  inconvenience.  "Gretna  Green" 
marriages  at  the  little  village"over  the  border" 
in  Dumfriesshire,  where  the  ceremony  was,  it 
was  said,  performed  by  a  blacksmith  for  run- 
away couples — had  been  declared  illegal  only 
on  the  1st  of  January  in  tliat  very  year  (1857), 
but  legal  marriage  in  Scotland  could  be  up- 
held by  the  mere  fact  of  a  woman  and  a  man 
having  called  each  other  husband  and  wife  in 
tlie  presence  of  witnesses. 

We  cannot  enter  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  argu- 
ments on  the  scriptural  and  historical  grounds 
of  his  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  it  will  suffice 


to  say  that  the.  social  gmuuds  on  which  lie  de- 
nounced it  were  founded  on  his  religious— one 
might  perha]>s  sixy  his  spiritual  — couvietiou.i 
of  what  uuirringe  really  inii>liid,  and  what 
was  probably  included  by  St.  Paul  when  he 
spoke  of  it  as  "a  great  mystery." 

Nor  did  Mr.  Gladstone  hesitate  to  condemn 
Milton  as  the  advocate  of  easy  divorce  at  a 
time  when,  during  the  Commonwealth,  adul- 
tery was  made  a  c;i|)ital  offence,  but  the  uuir- 
rutge-contract  remained  indissoluble.  Milton 
doubtless  advocated  seiiai-ation,  equivalent  to 
divorce,  for  avei-siou  or  iucouiiiatibility,  and 
even  declared  that  to  forego  au  nutit,  ungodly, 
and  discordant  wedlock  wiis  according  to  per- 
fection rather  than  to  infirmity.  '"  That  for 
which  he  pleads,"  siiys  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  is  a 
license  of  divorce  for  aversion  or  incompati- 
bility; the  wildest  libertine,  the  veriest  Mor- 
mon, could  not  devise  woixls  more  conformable 
to  his  ideas,  if  indeed  we  .ire  just  to  the  Mor- 
mon sages  in  assuming  that  they  alienate  as 
freely  as  the)'  acquire.  And  all  tliis  energetic 
emotion  of  Milton's  betrays  its  selfish  origin 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  m.iii  only  whose  suffer- 
ings in  uuha|ipy  marriages  he  commiserates; 
the  wrongs  and  soiTows  of  women  seem  to 
have  been,  in  his  view,  a  verj'  secondary  affair; 
indeed,  he  but  faintly  shows  that  he  was  even 
conscious  of  their  existence."  These  views 
of  Mr.  Gladstone'  were  the  foundation  of 
his  resistance  to  the  bill,  but  he  also  jtointed 
emphatically  to  the  momentous  character  of 
the  change  as  it  regarded  women.  He  says, 
'•  One  of  the  noblest  social  achievements  of 
the  gospel  has  been  to  elevate  the  'minis- 
tering angel'  of  the  world  to  a  jKJsition  of 
perfect  equality  with  a  man  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  essential  prerogatives  of  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  being.  It  is  the  most 
splendid  example,  without  exception,  which 
history  affords  of  the  triumi>h  on  a  large  scale 
of  the  law  of  right  over  the  law  of  force,  and 
of  the  law  of  love  over  the  law  of  lust.  This 
equality,  which  the  piercing  sagacity  of  Aris- 
totle could  not  discern,  nor  the  ethereal  imag- 


'  RepublisbeJ  in  Gleaningi  of  Past  Ytari.  vol  vi ,  to 
which  the  reader  would  do  welt  to  rt-fer  as  an  exliaustivo 
e&sny  oa  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  here  indi- 
cated. 
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iiijitiou  of  Plato  conceive,  is  now  the  simi)Iest 
element<iry  conception  of  every  Christian  child; 
fur  our  nurseries  know  no  distinction  between 
the  reverence  due  to  the  one  parent  and  to 
the  other.  Many  and  many  a  long  century 
ilid  it  take  to  work  out  this  great  result,  and 
those  who  leproach  the  English  law  of  mar- 
riage with  its  having  subsisted  under  papal 
guardianship,  should  remember  that  the  same 
period,  and  the  same  tract  of  Christendom, 
which  brought  it  down  in  safety,  delivered  to 
us  along  with  it  that  precious  legacy  of  cus- 
toms and  ideas  which  has  established  woman 
upon  the  very  highest  levels  of  our  moral  and 
spiritual  existence,  for  man's  benefit  no  less 
than  for  her  own." 

In  reference  to  the  religious  rite  Mr.  Glad- 
stone argued, — 

"  A  time  may  come  when  society  cannot  bear 
the  strictness  of  the  Christian  law,  and  will 
reject  the  drill  that  is  necessary  to  make  the 
soldier.  It  will  then,  doubtless,  largely  fall 
back  upon  that  lower  conception  of  marriage 
which  treats  it  as  a  purely  civil  contract  be- 
tween individuals.  It  may  be  said  that  that 
time  has  already  come,  in  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, where,  according  to  the  last  returns,  out 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  mar- 
riages, seven  thousand  six  hundred,  a  number 
relatively  small  but  absolutely  considerable, 
were  celebrated  by  the  registrar,  and  there- 
fore with  no  special  religious  authority.  We 
are  far  from  saying  that  the  law  offends  by 
permitting  such  marriages  as  these  to  pei-sons 
•whose  consciences  do  not  enable  them  to  enter 
into  marriage  by  the  way  properly  Christian. 
So,  then,  if  thefe  must  be  remarriage,  let  that 
too  be  the  registrar's  privilege.  The  day 
when  marriage  is  made  dissoluble  by  law  in 
England  will  at  best  be  noted  in  our  calendar 
with  charcoal,  not  with  chalk.  But  if  we  are 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  lower  portion 
of  society  up  to  Christianity,  let  us  not  be 
mad  enough  to  drag  the  very  rites  of  Chris- 
tianity down  to  the  lowered  and  lowering 
level  of  society.  Let  the  salt  of  the  earth 
still  keep  its  savour,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
body  be  illumined,  so  far  as  it  may,  by  the 
eye  that  still  wakes  within  it." 

These  then  were  the  opinions  by  which  Mr. 


Gladstone  held,  during  his  antagonism  to  the 
bill,  which  soon  afterwards  passed  into  law, 
and  in  a  footnote  to  the  republication  of  this 
essay  in  1878  he  adds,  "  I  record  with  regret, 
after  twenty-one  years,  my  conviction,  that 
the  general  soundness  of  these  arguments  and 
anticip.ations  has  been  too  sadly  illustrated 
by  the  mischievous  etiect  of  the  measure  on 
the  conjugal  moiulity  of  the  countrj'." 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  distinguished  essayist  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  by  registration,  do  not 
include  the  whole  question.  Such  marriages 
have  v:istly  increased  during  the  twenty-one 
yeai-s  which  have  elapsed,  and  the  registrar  is 
now,  in  fact,  the  only  officer  appointed  by  the 
state  to  perform  the  legal  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage ;  but  even  before  this  change  had  taken 
place  there  were  numbei's  of  persons  profess- 
ing a  fervent  belief  in  religion  who  yet  did 
not  conceive  that  the  "marriage  service"  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  the  only  "way 
properly  Christian"  by  which  they  could  enter 
into  matrimony,  and  many  of  them  failing  to 
find  any  ceremonial  ordained  in  the  NewTesta- 
ment,  and  yet  believing  somewhat  in  the  spirit 
of  marriage,  were  content  to  adopt  the  "  letter" 
of  the  legal  social  contract,  not  as  all  that  was 
necessary,  but  as  all  that  was  merely  formally 
necessary  or  publicly  necessar}-.  Of  course 
Mr.  Gladstone  never  would  have  denied  that 
Christians  not  conforming  to  the  rites  and  to 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  conscientiously  dissenting  from  the 
"  Establishment,"  were  yet  capable  of  a  truly 
Christian  marriage  in  the  high  interpretation 
which  he  claims  for  it ;  but  it  may  seem  to 
some  readei-s  that  he  had  overlooked  the  ob- 
jection that  the  religious  authority  which  he 
claims  for  marriage  itself  need  not  be  confined 
to  the  authority  of  the  "  Church  of  England," 
or  of  any  one  Christian  Church,  but  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  regard  the  marriage  as  in  the 
highest  sense  binding,  in  whatever  way  it 
may  be  formally  and  legally  celebrated. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  scholai-ship  as 
being  conspicuous  in  the  essay  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.     It  had  long  been  as  well 
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kliuwu  to  his  fi'it^iuU,  auJ  to  all  those  wlm  wvix- 
itltitf  to  form  ail  estimate  of  such  attaiiiiuriitft, 
as  his  iiileustt  ruruestuess  iu  U|ihoKliiig,  what 
he  ivj;ariltHl  as  essential  principles  of  coudiict 
or  of  |>olicy,  w;is  known  to  those  who  acted 
with  him  in  public  atfairs.  In  a  somewhat 
remai'kable  manner  these  two  ipialities  letl  to 
his  being  selected  to  fultil  a  mission  to  which 
we  shall  have  to  ivfer  iu  another  chapter.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  the  Ionium  Islands,  the 
iuhabitAuts  of  which  had  a  restless  desire  to 
be  made  a  |X)rtion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
were  constituted  a  kind  of  commonwealth 
under  British  protection,  with  a  senate  of  six 
and  a  legislative  assembly  of  forty  members, 
who  probably  exercisetl  less  power  than  one 
of  our  colonial  assemblies  and  not  much  moi-e 
than  a  provinci;d  cor|ioratiou  or  board  of 
works.  They  were  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  British  lord  high  commissioner,  and 
we  had  the  right  to  maintain  garrisons  in  the 
islands,  of  which  he  therefoie  would  almost 
necessarily  become  civil  governor  and,  in  case 
of  urgency,  milit;iry  commander.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  very  different  thing  to  self-gov- 
ernment, and  the  name  of  republic  was  not  so 
satisfactory  to  the  lonians  as  the  hope  of  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  Greek  kingdom  and 
sharing  in  the  Greek  inde|)eudeut  nationality. 
For  some  time  before  Lord  Palmerston's  vic- 
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I  tory  on  the  Chinese  ijuestion  theiv  had  been 
givat  excitement  »n  this  subject,  and  it  was  not 
destined  to  be  allayed  until  some  time  after- 
wanls,when  fargravermattershad  been  settled, 
arising  out  of  the  condition  of  our  possessiotis 
in  India.  Thegoveinmentuf  India  had  already 
undergone  some  iin|)ort!int  changes  by  the 
o]>eration  of  the  ministerial  measure  brought 
iu  by  Sir  t'harles  Wood  in  IS.'iS,  which  con- 
sidenibly  niodilied  the  relative  ]xisitions  of 
the  government  and  tlie  East  India  Com |)auy. 
The  relations  between  the  directors  and  the 
Boaid  of  Control  were  not  iiltereil,  but  the 
constitution  of  the  former  was  considerably 
changed  and  its  jMitronage  curtailed.  The 
number  of  the  members  of  the  court  was 
rcduceil  from  twenty-four  to  eighteen,  of  whom 
twelve  were  to  be  elected  as  befoi-e,  and  six 
nominated  by  tlie  crown  from  Indian  servants 
who  had  been  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  or  the  compmy.  One-third  of  this 
number  was  to  go  out  every  second  year,  but 
to  be  eligible  for  reappointment.  Nomina- 
tions by  favour  were  abolished.  The  governor- 
ship of  Bengal  was  separated  from  the  office 
of  governor-general,  and  the  legislative  council 
was  improved  and  its  number  enlarged  to 
twelve.  This  was  the  scheme  of  government, 
when  sudden  and  startling  events  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer  called  attention  to  India. 
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EEVOLT  AND  CHANGE— THE  YEARS  OF  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 


Condition  of  the  Country  .after  the  Crimean  'War — Distress — Bread  Riots — Education — Crime — The  Indian 
Mutiny— State  of  Public  Feeling — Attempts  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III. — The  French  Colonels  and 
England — "Conspiracy  to  Murder"  Bill  —  Defeat  of  Palmerston — Derliy  Government  —  Mr.  Glad- 
stone—  Competitive  Examinations — Siinitary  Matters — The  Atlantic  Cable — Derby  Keform  Bill  — 
Disraeli  —  Return  of  Palmerston  to  Office  —  Financial  Reform  —  Overtures  to  Cobden  —  Gladstone's 
Budget — French  Commercial  Treaty. 


During  the  Crimean  war  Mr.  Cobden  in 
one  of  his  pamphlets  had  pointed  out  that  if 
the  conflict  were  much  prolonged,  and  carried 
out  "with  vigour,"  the  disturbances  in  tlie 
currency  through  financial  demands  would 
ultimately  atfect  the  working  population  to  an 
extent  and  with  an  intensity  of  which  past 
experience  of  their  sufferings  would  afibrd  no 
exaniple ;  for  the  evil  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  and  densit}'  of  our  manufactur- 
ing community,  which  had  attained  dimensions 
that  had  no  pai-allel  in  history.  He  forebore 
to  speculate  on  all  the  consequences  which 
might  follow  from  the  disorganization  of  this 
industrial  population,  and  the  more  so  as  they 
would  be  the  last  to  suffer  from  loss  of  occupa- 
tion. He  would  not  abandon  the  hope  that 
the  war  might  terminate  before  its  calamities 
fell  upon  them.  Happily  the  vast  social 
m.achinery  was  not  without  its  safety-valve  for 
the  assurance  of  those  timid  jjersons  who  lived 
in  dread  of  its  explosive  energies.  It  was  the 
interest  of  employers,  having  Large  amounts 
invested  in  fixed  capitals,  to  continue  to  employ 
their  work-people  long  after  these  investments 
ceased  to  be  profitable.  He  knew  instances 
where  mill-owners,  whilst  hoping  for  better 
times,  had  preferred  to  work  on  at  a  loss  of 
several  thousand  pounds  a  year  of  their  flo.atiug 
capital  rather  than  by  closing  their  establish- 
ments to  incur  far  gi-eater  sacrifices  from  the 
total  unproductiveness  of  their  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, labourers'  cottages,  and  all  that  con- 
stituted their  fixed  capital;  to  say  nothing  of 


the  disadvantage  of  withdrawing  from  the 
market,  and  losing  their  connections  and 
customers.  There  was  an  lionourable  pride  too 
amongst  the  tall  chimneys  not  without  its  use, 
which  disinclined  them  to  be  the  first  to  cease 
to  smoke.  It  followed,  however,  that  mischief 
might  be  insidiously  working  when  aU  was 
apparent  prosperity ;  and  that  very  disposi- 
tion to  prolong  the  struggle  might,  under  a 
continued  jiressure  of  adverse  circumstances, 
render  the  ultimate  catastrophe  only  the  more 
sudden  and  calamitous.  Hitherto  the  effects 
of  the  war  had  been  felt  by  the  working- 
classes,  not  in  the  form  of  loss  of  employment, 
but  through  the  high  price  of  food,  which  had 
told  with  gi'eat  severity  on  the  unskilled 
labourer  receiving  the  lowest  rate  of  wages. 
The  most  numerous  of  that  el.ass,  the  agi'i- 
cultural  labourers  —  that  mute  and  helpless 
multitude  who  had  never  made  their  voice 
heard  in  the  din  of  politics  or  their  presence 
felt  in  any  social  movement — were  the  greatest 
sufferers.  We  had  a  school  of  sentimentalists 
who  told  us  that  war  was  to  elevate  man  in 
his  native  dignity,  to  dejiress  the  money  jiower, 
to  put  down  m.ammon  worship,  and  the  like. 
Let  them  take  a  rural  walk  (they  required 
bracing)  on  the  downs,  or  tlie  weald,  or  the 
fens,  in  any  part  of  this  island  south  of  the 
Trent,  and  they  would  find  the  wages  of  agi-i- 
cultural  l.abourera  averaging  at  that  moment 
under  twelve  shillings  a  week ;  let  them  ask 
how  a  family  of  five  persons,  which  was  below 
their  average,  could  live  with  bread  at  2|rf. 
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a  pouuJ.  Nobody  could  ti'lL  But  follow  the 
Ltbouif  r  iu  he  Liiil  dowu  liis  siiadu  or  mattock 
auJ  settled  to  LU  diuuer  in  tlie  ueHi-est  Luuu 
or  shed,  aud  peep  iuto  his  wiUlet ;  or  drop 
into  his  cottitge  at  12  o'clock  and  inquire  what 
the  family  diuuer  cousists  of; — bruid,  rarely 
aiiylhiug  better  :uid  not  ;dways  enouj^h  of 
that,  with  uothiug  left  out  of  bis  earnings  for 
tea,  or  sugar,  or  soap,  or  caudles,  or  clothes,  or 
tlio  schooliiii;  of  his  children ;  aud  witli  his 
next  yeai-'s  hiirvest-mouey  already  mortgjiged 
for  shoes.  Never  within  the  i-ecollecliou  of 
living  man  w:ts  the  farm-labourer's  condition 
so  bad  ;is  at  that  time.  During  tlie  former 
great  war  he  went  straight  to  the  paiish-board 
for  the  "  allowance  "  of  2s.  GJ.  a  head  for  each 
child  exceeding  two ;  so  that  with  his  wages 
at  fourteen  shillings,  if  he  had  live  children, 
his  income  was  riiised  to  upwards  of  a  guinea 
a  week.  That  might  have  been  unsound  politi- 
cal economy,  but  it  stood  between  the  labourer 
and  stiirvation  during  the  long  French  w;ir. 

Cobden's  indictment  against  war  was  that 
it  brutalized  the  masses,  and  made  the  rich 
richer  aud  the  poor  poorer ;  but  never  were 
those  evil  tendencies  developing  themselves 
with  such  unrelenting  pressure  as  then,  that 
the  old  poor-law  and  the  usiu-y  laws  no 
longer  existed.  The  war  caused  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain,  not  in  our  market  only,  but  on 
the  Continent  and  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world.  The  blockade  of  the  Don,  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  other  outlets  for  that  region  of  "Black 
Earth  ''  whose  fertiUty  had  excited  the  amaze- 
ment of  geologists,  and  from  which  the  sus- 
tenance of  half  Euroj)e  might,  witlx  propor- 
tionate labour  aud  capital,  be  drawn,  had 
caused  the  sudden  cessation  of  an  exix>rt  of 
grain  to  AVestern  Europe  which,  in  1853,  the 
year  before  the  war,  had  amounted  to  between 
five  and  six  milUons  of  qu:irt€rs.  The  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  had  been  higher  during 
the  last  year  than  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
higher  even  than  in  1847,  the  year  of  the 
Irish  famine,  ami  that  although  the  last  year's 
crop  in  this  country  had  been  unprecedentedly 
large  and  the  recent  harvest  had  been  con- 
sidered to  have  been  almost  equal  to  an  aver- 
age. These  were  Cobden's  aiguments,  and 
although  man  V  of  his  stiitemeuts  were  of  course 


called  ill  question,  theie  were  too  many  signs 
tliat  the  etl'ects  which  he  pivguusticated  were 
alreaily  appeiuiug.  IIa]>|)ily,  however,  the 
wiu'  w;is  not  prolonged.  Tcace  came,  and  not 
before  a  laige  proportion  of  the  people,  who 
had  ali-eady  begun  to  sulfer,  were  i-cady  to 
call  out  for  it.  Uujxipular  as  the  ajMstles  of 
peace  were  at  the  time,  their  arguments  had 
an  after  eli'ect,  and  Cobden  himself  lived  long 
enough  to  note  that  the  war  fever  did  not 
i-ecur  when  at  a  later  i>eriod  there  were  some 
symptoms  of  its  reappearance. 

I'iiat  there  had  been  gi-eat  scarcity  of  food 
was  evident  euough,  but  the  advocates  of  the 
war  had  attributed  it  to  deficient  hai-vests  at 
home,  aud  their  assertions  were  not  easily 
answered  by  an  appeal  to  figures,  because, 
although  the  supplies  which  we  obtained  from 
abroad  were  correctly  known,  there  were  no 
accurate  returns  of  the  agricultuial  produce 
grown  iu  our  own  island.  It  was  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  complaints  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  urgent,  aud  they  were 
emphasized  by  various  attempts  to  make 
theni  the  cause  of  public  disturbance. 

The  real  distress,  for  the  most  part  occasioned 
by  the  depression  of  industry  and  the  severe 
weather^which  not  only  added  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  I'oor  but  greatly  interfered  w  ilh 
outdoor  labour,  was  not  the  only  cause  of 
violent  demonstrations.  There  are  always 
gangs  of  disorderly  ruffians  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  a  period  of  want,  to  forestall 
pubUc  charity  and  act  the  part  of  starving  or 
frozeu-out  workmen.  In  London  many  out- 
rages were  committed  by  vagabonds  of  this 
description.  In  Liverpool,  however,  depreda- 
tions known  as  "the  bread  riots"  became  still 
more  serious.  A  vast  number  of  dock  and 
i-iver-side  labourers  were  tlirowu  out  of  em- 
plojTuent,  and  it  was  estimated  that  15,000 
persons,  with  their  families  and  all  who  were 
dependent  on  them,  were  reduced  to  great 
destitution.  It  was  known  that  the  )>rovisions 
made  by  the  poor-law  out  of  the  rates  would 
be  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  widely 
spread  need,  and  large  subscriptions  were 
made  for  the  relief  of  suflering  families  by 
distribution  of  food,  coals,  aud  clothing.  En- 
forced   idleness  and    continued  want,   how- 
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ever,  produced  persistent  complaint,  and  in 
most  large  towns  a  part  of  the  population 
consists  of  people  who  live  by  casual  labour 
Alternating  with  parochial  relief  or  with  petty 
crime.  There  are  usually  enough  of  this  class 
to  make  a  very  dangerous  element  if  they 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  actual  criminals — 
and  therefore  in  Liverpool,  when  a  gang  of 
desperadoes  came  forward  to  lead  on  the 
idle  and  the  vicious  who  were  also  among 
the  starving,  social  order  was  disregarded. 
While  the  really  industrious  and  honest  poor 
mostly  held  back,  the  undeserving  were 
organized  into  gangs,  who  went  through  the 
streets  demanding  bread,  money,  and  pro- 
visions, and  when  both  were  refused  or  with- 
held, breaking  into  bakers'  shops  and  food 
stores,  emptying  them  of  all  that  they  con- 
tained and  wrecking  the  furniture  in  revenge, 
or  even  entering  private  houses  of  the  hum- 
bler sort  and  terrifying  the  poor  tenants  by 
threats  of  violence  unless  safety  were  pui-- 
chased  by  the  immediate  payment  of  a  small 
sum  of  money.  Many  shopkeepers  escaped 
the  ruin  of  their  premises  by  throwing  out 
loaves,  bacon,  sugar,  cheese,  and  other  ai'ticles; 
whOe  others  could  not  prevent  the  seizure  of 
their  entire  stocks  either  by  bold  ruffians 
who  forced  their  way  in,  lads  who  entered 
and  pilfered  right  and  left,  or  abandoned 
women  who  accompanied  the  mob  and  en- 
couraged depredation  by  their  cheers  and 
laughter.  The  industrious  poor  took  no  part 
in  these  outrages,  and  eventually  the  police 
captured  about  sixty  of  the  leaders,  and  the 
mobs  dispersed.  Unfortunately,  the  evil  ex- 
ample of  the  Liverpool  gangs  was  afterwards 
followed  in  the  poverty-stricken  neighbour- 
hoods of  London,  and  in  Stepney,  Bethnal 
Green,  Shoreditch,  and  Bex-mondsey  bread 
riots  were  organized  under  the  direction  of 
stalwart  ruffians,  those  of  the  southern  quarter 
being  mostly  Irish.  They  contrived  to  do  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  mischief  for  two  or  three  days; 
but  the  police  force  of  London,  when  its 
members  were  concentrated  upon  a  disturbed 
district,  proved  to  be  too  strong  for  them,  and 
the  mobs  were  soon  dispersed,  their  leaders 
being  promptly  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  observe 


that  amidst  much  distress  efforts  were  not 
wanting  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community;  and  while  ])hilan- 
thropic  endeavour's  were  numerous  and  unre- 
mitting, attention  was  directed  to  the  extension 
of  education,  not  only  for  the  "respectable" 
portion  of  the  community,  but  among  the 
neglected  children  of  London  and  in  the  large 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  kingdom. 

These  efforts  were  greatly  increased  when 
the  war  was  ovei',  and  the  relief  of  distress 
went  hand-in-hand  with  plans  for  establish- 
ing schools  and  providing  means  for  regular 
instruction. 

"The  Ragged  School  movement,"  under  the 
energetic  direction  of  Lord  Ashley  (the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury),  had  .already  become  the  most 
prominent,  and  in  one  sense  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  organizations;  for  it  was  designed 
to  reach  the  veiy  lowest  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  provide  not  only  a  degree  of 
secular  education  but  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing for  the  waifs  and  strap's  of  the  juvenile 
population.  The  very  title,  "  ragged  schools," 
had  been  adopted  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  class  of  children  who 
were  to  be  benefited ;  and  happily  there  were 
found  a  number  of  devoted  men  and  women 
who  entered  into  the  scheme  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  produced  very  remarkable  results. 
Rooms  were  engaged  in  the  lowest  neighbour- 
hoods; a  regular  society  was  established  under 
the  name  of  "The  Ragged  School  Uuiou;" 
and  on  Sundays  as  well  as  on  week-days  a 
multitude  of  destitute,  ignorant,  and  often 
friendless  boys  and  girls  assembled  in  places  to 
which  they  were  attracted  not  only  by  many 
opportunities  for  instruction  but  by  provisions 
for  their  physical  wants.  School  treats  in  the 
shape  of  interesting  lectui-es,  illustrated  by 
the  magic  lantern  and  preceded  by  substan- 
tial meals,  were  frequent  attractions ;  various 
methods  for  relieving  the  little  "Arabs"  of 
the  London  streets  were  adopted;  and  eventu- 
ally arrangements  were  made  for  finding  em- 
ployment for  those  who  were  old  enough  to 
become  shoe-blacks,  errand-boys,  and  street- 
sweepers.  This  beneficent  system  had  begun 
to  operate  with  happy  effect  before  the  time 
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of  whioh  we  are  now  sjvakiui;.  As  eaily  lu* 
lS4i  tlie  luoveiuout  hail  bef u  avx-clfraltnl  by  uu 
earuest  baud  uf  youug  ineu  and  womeu,  who 
saw  Uiat  the  only  way  to  achieve  an  iiuprove- 
lueut  iu  the  oonditiou  of  the  most  debased 
part  of  the  coiuiuuuity  wjis  to  obtain  a  diix'ot 
and  immediate  influence  over  children  who 
were  either  utterly  neglected  or  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  natimd  protectoiis,  and 
were  living  iu  want,  misery,  and  vice.  The 
Ragged  School  Union  had  begun,  in  fact,  to 
exercise  a  paternal  interest  in  these  little  waifs 
and  strays  of  society,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
of  these  associations  carried  on  its  work  iu 
Field  Lane,  near  Smithfield,  once  the  known 
haunt  of  thieves  and  the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods — a  district  historically  notorious  for  the 
evil  exploits  of  desperadoes  whose  fate  was 
written  in  the  Newgate  Calendar.  At  the 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  of 
this  school  iu  1850  the  rejiort  stated  that  320 
children  had  been  received  into  the  school 
during  the  preceding  twelve  mouths;  that  the 
girls  were  well  instructed  in  knitting  and 
needlework,  and  that  the  boys  would  shortly 
bo  able  to  furnish  shoes  to  the  school  at  the 
cost  price  of  the  material.  The  collection 
and  donations  at  the  meeting  amounted  to 
£40.  The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ragged 
School  Union  was  held  a  fortnight  afterwards 
at  Exeter  Hall,  when  Lord  Ashley  took  the 
chair;  and  it  was  then  stated  that  there 
were  94  schools  in  operation  in  London  and 
the  large  towns,  with  1350  teachers,  the  num- 
ber of  children  iu  attendance  being  on  week- 
days 5174,  on  week-evenings  5093,  and  on 
Sunday  evenings  10,366.  There  were  156  paid 
teachers  and  1200  scholars  in  industrial  classes. 
The  subscriptions  had  increased  to  £520,  from 
£33S  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  donations, 
without  including  an  "emigration  fund"  and 
a  legacy  of  £1000,  amounted  to  £1631. 

There  had  been  no  more  decided  proofs  of 
the  great  social  advances  of  the  nation  than 
the  number,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  chari- 
table and  benevolent  efforts  which  had  grown 
into  estiblished  institutions.  These,  tliough 
they  were  necessarily  impoverished  by  some 
diminution  of  their  funds  during  the  time  of 
war  and  consequent  depre-ssion,  were  still  well 


sup|K)rted,  as  we  have  seen,  and  other  beue- 
ticrnt  orgituizatious  were  temporarily  formed 
to  relieve  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  cala- 
mities of  tlie  war  itself.  Directly  the  pressure 
of  tlie  time  was  removed  by  the  declai-ation 
of  ])eiu.»e,  much  of  the  public  rejoicing  seemed 
to  take  the  form  of  thank-offerings  for  the 
BupjMrt  of  those  charities  which  were  directed 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the  ]X)orest 
and  most  ignorant  jjortion  of  the  community, 
and  v:irious  societies  were  formed  for  meeting 
the  wants  of  tliose  who  were  friendless  and 
neglected.  To  date  forward  a  little  for  the 
purpose  of  sliowiug  the  rapid  growth  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Ragged  School  movement  alone, 
we  may  notice  as  a  com]mrison  with  the  figures 
just  given,  that  by  the  end  of  1858  the  com- 
mittee of  the  R;igged  School  Union  had  in  con- 
nection with  them  137  Sunday-schools  with 
21,051  scholai-s,  110  day-schools  with  14,827 
scholars,  130  week-evening  schools  with  8662, 
making  377  schools  with  44,540  scholars ;  but 
as  most  of  the  Sunday-scholars  attended  dur- 
ing the  week,  only  the  latter  were  reckoned  as 
the  real  numbere,  and  the  I'eturns  were  there- 
fore 23,000  children  under  week  day  and  even- 
ing instruction.  Lord  Ashley,  who  had  then 
become  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  still  at 
the  head  of  tlie  org;iuization,  and  the  working 
of  the  scheme  was  complete;  arrangements 
having  been  made  for  the  proper  insjiection 
and  control  of  the  schools,  the  provision  of 
instructors  for  the  day-schools, — the  Sunday 
and  some  of  the  evening  schools  being  con- 
ducted by  voluntary  teachers, — and  even  for 
assisting  in  getting  employment  for  the  older 
children,  and  for  helping  the  parents  by 
mothers'  meetings,  tea-meetings,  Christmas 
treats,  penny-banks,  and  other  auxiliaries. 
The  schools  were  for  the  "gutter  children." 
No  qualification  was  required  but  that  of  need, 
and  when  once  the  school  had  hold  of  these 
children  it  kept  hold,  unless  the  boy  or  girl 
wilfully  broke  away.  In  1857  and  1858  nearly 
4000  of  these  young  fledglings  had  been  reared 
and  placed  in  situations ;  nine  shoeblack  bri- 
gades had  been  formed,  and  the  three  prin- 
cipal brigades,  the  Red,  Yellow,  and  Blue,  con- 
sisting of  190  lads,  had  in  1858  eai-ned  £3227, 
or  about  £1 7  each  per  annum.    Other  crossing- 
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sweeping  brigade;?  •were  afterwards  formed; 
a  class  of  boys  wlio  are  now  knowu  as  street 
orderlies,  and  employed  in  sweeping  the  roads. 
As  numbei-s  of  these  children  were  both  house- 
less and  destitute,  fifteen  refuges  had  been  es- 
tablished, containing  538  inmates — boys  or 
girls  who  had  been  wanderers,  sleeping  in  the 
markets  or  under  railway  arches,  and  pilfering 
or  begging  to  kee])  themselves  from  starvation. 
By  one  refuge,  twenty-one  boys  (in  one  year) 
■were  saved  from  crime,  and  were  started  fairly 
in  life;  some  entered  the  army,  others  the  navy; 
others  became  servants,  or  obtained  employ- 
ment in  city  shops  and  warehouses.  A  boy, 
who,  as  early  as  1848  went  to  Australia  from 
one  of  the  fii-st  refuges,  sent  £b  to  the  ragged 
school  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  and 
in  1858,  when  a  regular  emigration  scheme 
had  been  established,  the  matron  took  ten 
girls  to  Canada,  placed  them  in  service,  re- 
turned and  took  twenty-five  more.  The  clergy 
of  all  denominations  took  up  the  movement, 
for  it  was  above  and  beyond  sectarianism. 
The  Rev.  WiUiam  Tyler  of  Mde  End,  a  well- 
known  C'ongregationalist  minister,  and  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Allen,  incumbent  of  St.  Jude's, 
Whitechapel,  were  at  that  time  among  the 
foremost  in  the  good  woi-k  in  the  midst  of  that 
part  of  London  where  the  dense  mass  of 
misery  and  ignorance  demanded  hearty  un- 
remitting efTort;  and  they  were  well  supported 
by  an  army  of  earnest  helpers,  who  gave  their 
time,  and  many  of  them  their  money,  to  the 
cause. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Ragged 
School  movement,  then  the  supreme  eifort 
of  "the  Voluntary  principle"  in  education, 
averted  incalculable  evils  during  the  time  that 
the  people,  or  at  aU  events  the  children  of  the 
people,  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge, 
while  a  national  scheme  of  instruction  was 
prevented  by  the  irreconcilable  hostility  of  the 
various  religious  bodies ;  but  it  also  rendered 
a  national  system  of  education  eventually  pos- 
sible by  showing  that  sectarian  differences 
could  be  merged  in  the  contest  of  a  great  work, 
and  that  even  religious  instruction  could  be 
imparted  on  a  broad  and  recognized  basis  to 
children  whose  moral  and  intellectual  needs, 
like  their  physical  hunger,  demanded  bread 


upon  which  all  could  feed.  To  them  those  doc- 
trinal distinctions  which  were  the  causes  of 
contention  that  had  so  long  kept  their  souls 
hungry,  were  evidently  inapplicable,  and  in 
relation  to  ragged  schools  the  sects  for  the  most 
part  tacitly  agreed  to  be  unsectarian. 

The  Ragged  School  movement,  as  it  was 
called,  was  not  alone  in  the  effort  to  provide  the 
means  of  education  and  moral  and  religious 
instruction  for  poor  and  abandoned  children. 
Other  agencies  were  also  at  work,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  understood  that  earnest  men  of 
.ill  shades  of  political  opinion  were  deeply 
interested  in  their  success.  ]\Irs.  Gladstone 
had  long  been  associated  with  charitable 
efforts  of  a  distinctly  practical  kind  for  the 
relief  of  distress  and  for  the  rescue  and  pro- 
tection of  friendless  and  homeless  boys  and 
girls;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  such  institu- 
tions his  aid,  and  was  ready  to  advocate  their 
claims  when  his  onerous  pai-liameutai-y  duties 
permitted.  It  woidd  take  us  beyond  these 
limits  to  give  a  list,  or  a  description,  of  the 
special  objects  of  the  large  number  of  societies 
and  organizations  for  relieving  ignorance  and 
distress  which  spnmg  up  during  the  period. 
Numbers  of  them  still  exist,  and  successfully 
caiTy  on  largely  increased  work.  We  may, 
however,  refer  to  one  local  effort  to  advance 
education  which  was  afterwards  destined  to 
secure  good  results,  and  to  lead  to  wider  and 
more  organized  systems  of  instruction.  The  dis- 
trict Ijnug  between  Saint  Luke's  and  Barbican, 
including  Whitecross  Street,  Golden  Lane,  and 
Chequer  Allej',  was,  and  is  still  in  many  re- 
spects, one  of  the  worst  and  most  poverty- 
stricken  in  London — a  congeries  of  lanes, 
courts,  and  blind  alleys,  a  puzzle  map  of  crime 
and  destitution,  consisting  of  a  large  number 
of  foul  and  wretched  tenements  inhabited  by  a 
dense  population.  Some  efi'orts  had  been  pre- 
viously made  by  a  few  good  women  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  holding  religious  meetings  and 
endeavouring  to  establish  schools  and  mis- 
sions; but  in  1854  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish  (St.  Thomas  Charterhouse),  the  Rev. 
William  Rogers,  ascertaining  that  there  were 
in  his  district  2386  children  of  the  lowest 
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cLias  iK'twi'on  tlii-  u^s  of  10  luul  14  who  did 
uot  attt-ud  any  school  whatever,  addressed  a 
letter  to  \jtn\\  John  nussell,  theu  president  of 
the  eouiioil,  cjilliiig  his  atteudoii  to  their  wild 
oouditiou  aud  the  uuiuixed  poverty  of  the 
district.  The  ivsult  wiis  tluit  tlie  Committee 
of  Council  ou  Education  voted  a  grmit  of  two- 
thiixU  of  tlic  exiH'Uses  of  eiiectiug  a  new  school 
for  the  s])ecial  Ik'uefit  of  the  jxx)rest  diildreu 
iu  tlie  district.  In  reliance  Jijxm  tliis  support 
a  freehold  site  in  Gohleu  Lane  w;us  procured, 
and  plans  were  prejoivd  for  a  building  con- 
taining three  school-rooms,  and  ca|>ablo  of 
accommodating  1000  children.  To  obt:un  the 
remaining  third  j>art  of  the  expense,  viz. 
i.*iS17,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  \-arious 
public  bodies  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
general.  The  stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  May,  1856,  ;uid  his  ad- 
dress ou  the  occasion  was  siguiticant,  as  show- 
ing how  the  subject  should  be  regarded.  Ad- 
verting to  an  observation  uuide  in  the  coui-se 
of  the  pi-oceediugs  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eogers, 
iu  reference  to  the  relations  between  the 
west  and  cxst  of  Loudon,  he  said  he  heartily 
wished  that  the  great  mine  which  that 
topic  opened  up  was  now,  or  ever  had  been, 
thoroughly  worked,  and  that  those  who  iu- 
liabited  the  western  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis were  alive  to  the  immense  responsibility 
which  atUiched  to  them  in  reference  to  v;ist 
masses  of  the  population  of  this  city,  who 
were  as  completely  unknown  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  maguiliccnt  squares  and  streets  of 
London  as  if  they  were  not  fellow-countrymen, 
or  even  fellow-Christians,  and  who  might  be 
better  known  if  they  inhabited  the  remotest 
quai-ters  of  the  globe.  He  did  not  think  it 
was  recollected,  but  he  took  it  to  be  undeni- 
ably true,  that  be  who  built  a  square  or  a 
street  of  palaces  at  the  west  end  of  London, 
not  only  virtually  brought  a  class  into  exist- 
ence, and  adjacent  streets  filled  with  the  dwell- 
ings of  tradesmen,  and  other  streets,  more 
remote  and  more  humble,  tilled  with  the  dwell- 
ings of  labourers,  who  waited  upon  those 
tradesmen,  but  likewise  that  the  quarter  of 
Belgravia  filled  the  quarter  of  Betlmal  Green ; 
and  that  in  the  east  of  London  the  constant 
growth  and  progress  of  the  population  were 


continually  going  on,  not  only  contem]>onuie- 
ously  with,  but  directly  refej-ablo  to  and  s|>riug- 
ing  fi-om  the  weidth  of  the  population  of  tlie 
west,  and  all  the  numerous  demands  which 
that  we.nlth  created,  fostered,  and  multiplied. 
They  had  sung,  during  tlie  ceremony  of  that 
day,  a  psalm,  in  which  it  was  sjiid  that  "chil- 
dren and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  are  an  heri- 
tage and  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord."  They 
knew  those  wonls  were  founded  deep  iu  tlie 
truths  of  the  Divine  Word.  But  there  was 
no  man  who  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Loudon,  and  especially  the  more  wretched 
l>ai'ts  of  it,  who  did  not  feel  that  those  words 
w^ere  a  trial  of  his  faith.  When  they  con- 
sidered what  human  nature  was,  aud  at  what 
cost  it  had  been  redeemed — when  they  reflected 
what  destinies  were  open  to  it — how  many  and 
great  were  its  vicissitudes — and  how  severe 
were  its  temptations  and  its  trials,  it  was  ter- 
rible to  think  of  the  amount  of  labour  that  re- 
mained undischarged.  And  yet  "  childien 
and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  are  an  heritage  and 
gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord;"  and,  difficult 
though  it  might  be,  yet  it  was  not  impossible 
to  c;irry  home  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men, 
and  into  the  houses  of  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, the  blessed  and  comforting  conscious- 
ness of  that  truth,  so  that,  instead  of  a  trial  of 
faith,  it  should,  on  the  contrary,  become  the 
daily  food  and  support  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
who,  though  it  might  be  their  lot  to  earn  their 
bread — and  perhaps  scanty  bread  —  bj'  the 
labour  of  their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  might  see  their  ofispring  growing  up 
in  the  faith,  fear,  and  love  of  God.  He  be- 
lieved those  who,  with  him,  adhered  to  the 
principle  that  it  was  wise  to  draw  payment 
from  the  labouring  classes,  so  called,  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  were  yet  prepared 
to  go  along  with  the  founders  of  this  school 
when  they  were  dealing  with  a  class  who  were 
not  called  the  labouring  class, — by  whom  he 
meant,  independent  of  their  vocation,  persons 
who  had  fixed  abodes, — but  with  a  floating  sea 
of  human  life,  in  which  were  tossed  up  and 
down  a  huge  ni.iss  of  less  fortunate  beings,  not 
inaptly  termed  "  the  Anibs  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion " — great  mas.ses  of  energy  and  anim.-il  and 
mental  life,  but  untamed  aud  unreclaimed; 
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and  }ic  did  not  for  a  moment  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the  principle  with  which  they  threw 
open  the  doors  of  their  scliool  to  that  class  of 
the  population,  aud  bade  them  come  and  re- 
ceive freely  the  knowledge  which  they  offered 
them.  Mr.  Rogers  had  in  a  jocular  way  ob- 
served that  among  other  inducements  to  his 
undertaking  this  work,  was  the  belief  that  he 
was  to  some  extent  laying  the  foundation  of 
Christian  eloquence  in  London,  seeing  that, 
dealing,  as  he  would  do,  chiefly  with  the  chil- 
dren of  costermongers,  he  might  go  far  to  put 
an  end  to  that  coarse  clamour  which  in  this 
metropolis  distracted  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  sermons  to  prepare,  and  prevented  them 
producing  efforts  worthy  of  their  theme.  He 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  ventured  to  go  one  step  be- 
yond that,  aud  say  that  he  knew  not  why 
those  schools  should  not  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  gi-eat  deal  of  other  eloquence.  He  knew  not 
why  those  ragged  boys  whom  they  caught  in 
the  street  and  sought  to  educate,  should  not 
themselves,  under  the  hands  of  skilful  work- 
men, become  contributors  to  that  Christian 
eloquence  the  extension  of  which  they  all 
desired.  Mr.  Eogei-s,  in  a  pamphlet  he  had 
written,  had  referred  to  a  day  when  it  might 
fairly  be  proposed  to  connect  this  school  with 
the  hierarchy  of  schools  above  it,  and  had  well 
remarked  that  "  a  child  of  this  district  would 
have  an  ojiportunity  of  acquiring  a  good  sound 
practical  education,  without  being  a  burden 
to  his  parents ;  and,  if  found  worthy  to  be 
draughted  off  to  Dulwich  College,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  and  intentions  of  Alleyn, 
the  universities  would  be  open  to  him;  and 
who  knows  whether,  at  some  future  time,  a 
denizen  of  this  poor,  despised,  and  degraded 
district  of  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  might 
not  mount  the  woolsack  or  fill  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury?'-' Such  things  had  happened  before 
now,  and  might  occur  again.  In  this  free 
country  the  paths  of  preferment  were  open  to 
aU.  It  might  be  said  that  every  man  had  "  a 
clear  stage  and  no  favour."  Many  of  those 
who  had  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury  had  been 
enabled  to  point  to  the  lowliness  of  their  origin. 
The  church,  even  in  the  worst  possible  times, 
had  been  ever  ready  to  befriend  the  virtuous 
aud  the  learned.     There  was  no  period  when 


it  had  not  been  the  privilege  aud  the  hope  of 
the  poor  to  rise  to  eminence  by  meritorious 
labours  in  her  service.  He  hoped  that  it 
would  never  be  otherwise,  an<l  that  the  path 
of  the  priesthood,  adorned  at  that  moment  by 
so  many  conspicuous  examples  of  piety  and 
learning,  would  ever  be  the  jiath  in  which 
man  might  gratify  his  natural  tendency  to 
expand  his  energies  and  bestow  benefits  on 
his  fellow-creatures. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Rev. 
William  Rogers,  who  afterwards  became,  and 
while  these  words  are  being  written  is  still,  the 
rector  of  Bishopsgate,  made  no  mere  fanciful 
allusion  when  he  spoke  of  the  connection  of 
such  schools  with  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  He  has  lived  not 
only  to  see  scholarships  for  the  higher  institu- 
tions become  a  recognized  distinction  for  the 
poorest  clx^s  of  children  who  receive  primary 
instruction  in  board  schools,  but  has  assisted, 
by  his  personal  influence  and  indefatigable 
exertions,  in  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
both  to  extend  the  advantages  of  Dulwich 
College,  and  to  establish  several  schools  of 
a  high  character  f  jr  the  value  of  their  teach- 
ing, jierhaps  the  most  important  being  that  of 
the  Middle  Class  Schools  Corporation,  occupj'- 
ing  a  large  building  in  Cowper  Street,  City 
Road  (near  his  old  district),  where  from  1000 
to  1200  boj's  receive  a  sound  and  complete 
education  imder  the  direction  of  competent 
mastei-s. 

In  all  the  efforts  which  were  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
Prince  Albert  took  an  earnest  and  active  part. 
Not  only  was  he  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to 
establish  schools  and  museums  of  science  and 
art,  that  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer  might 
acquire  a  knowledge  both  of  things  outside  their 
daily  occupation  and  of  the  principles  and  con- 
struction of  the  machinery  amidst  which  so 
much  of  their  time  was  passed;  but  he  took  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  humble  efforts  of  his 
Windsor  labourer  to  master  the  art  of  writing, 
and  himself  examined  their  copy-books.  He 
eai'ly  saw  that  the  rapid  overgrowth  of  our 
great  cities,  where  the  want  of  home  comforts 
and  of  wholesome  recreation  for  the  labouring 
classes  was  rapidly  developing  vice,  disease, 
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luul  JisiMtiteut  to  uii  itlariuiug  extonl,  was  a  j 
problem  wliicli,  if  uol  ell'iotivoly  deiill  with,  ] 
must  ill  the  euJ  bevuuio  fata]  to  tliu  habits  | 
uiii  physical  ilevrlopmeut  of  tlie  jteople,  nutl  I 
even  dangoi-oiis  to  tlie  stale.  The  uiaguitude  ' 
of  the  liilllL'iillifs  which  suiTouuJod  this  sub- 
ject wa«  uot  witli  liiui,  as  it  is  witli  many,  u 
reasou  for  iloiii;;  uothiug.  lie  was  among  the 
first  to  sliow  what  ooulJ  be  etTected  iu  the 
way  of  improviujj  the  ilnelliugs  of  the  work- 
iug-cla8ses,  uot  ouly  by  the  cottages  built  upou 
the  royal  estates  at  Osborne  and  Balmoral, 
but  by  model  loilgiug-houses  erected  iu  the 
metropolis  itself.  It  was  his  conviction  that, 
under  a  proixir  system,  these  would  |>ivy,  and 
iudeed  that  they  must  be  made  to  ])ay,  other- 
wise no  permanent  improvement  coiiUl  be 
established  anywhere,  and  still  less  could  any 
wide  measure  of  progressive  amelioration  be 
ho]>ed  for.  On  mere  philauthroj>y  the  prince 
Wiis  uot  disposed  to  lean  ;  but  he  believeil  that 
a  mighty  chauge  would  be  initiated  if  men  of 
kind  hearts  and  sound  business  heads  could 
be  persuaded  to  invest  their  capital  in  pro- 
viding on  reasonable  terms  homes  for  the  sous 
of  labour,  iu  which  the  decencies,  at  least,  and 
the  main  comforts  of  domestic  life  might  be 
within  their  reach.  His  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, regarded  at  firet  as  somewhat  Utopian, 
have  since  become  accepted  truisms.  Many  of 
the  great  employers  of  labour  throughout  the 
country  have  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction 
the  prince's  favourite  axiom,  that  the  capital 
sunk  in  good  houses  for  those  who  work  for 
them  would  prove  an  excellent  investment  in 
itself,  while  at  the  same  time  it  secured  them 
belter  workmen  and  better  work.  And  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  building  of 
some  of  the  "model  dwellings"  and  houses 
for  the  working-classes  in  London  and  other 
large  cities  has  at  all  events  kept  the  subject 
alive,  and  still  calls  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  finding  remedies  for  the  want  of  sauitiry 
arrangements  iu  overcrowded  neighbourhoods, 
and  the  necesidty  for  providing  for  tenants 
evicted  in  order  to  carry  on  what  are  called 
metroix)litan  improvements. 

Another  subject  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  prince  was  the  everyday  amusements 
of  the  people.     That  iu  this  country  these  are 


too  often  of  a  debiuing  kind  is  obviously  less 
the  fault  of  the  IH'ujilc  theluselves  than  of  iIr- 
fact  that  they  are  driven  tu  seek  in  the  ]iublic- 
house  and  the  tavern  the  light,  the  warmth, 
the  comiianionslii]),  and  the  recreation  which 
are  not  readily  to  be  found  elsewhere.  How 
to  enable  the  labourer  to  dispose  of  his  leisure 
pleasantly  and  nitionally  is  a  problem  of  which 
even  now  iH'OjJe  generally  are  little  more 
than  beginning  to  seek  the  solution.  Mechanics' 
institutes,  reading-rooms,  aud  public  libraries 
go  but  a  small  way  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  aud  these  iudeed  are  only  |>ossible  in 
the  great  centres  of  {Mpulation.  Something 
of  a  much  simpler  kind  the  prince  felt  to  be 
required  ;  some  ])lace  where  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  public-house  could  be  provided  without 
its  drawbacks.  The  idea  h;is  recently  beeu 
developed  iuto  those  working-men's  clubs  and 
coffee  [Kilaces  which  have  been  established  iu 
many  quarters  with  excellent  effect.  But  so 
far  back  as  1857  the  idea  had  been  sUuted, 
and  advocated  by  several  pbilanthropically- 
minded  men,  and  it  was  then  designed  to  pro- 
vide places  in  which  the  labouring  classes 
might  spend  their  leisure,  men  and  women 
meeting  together  for  sober  social  enjoyment. 
In  discussing  the  possible  establishment  of 
such  a  jJace  t'ae  priuce  said  it  should  be  a  re- 
formed public-house.  He  quite  agreed  that 
there  should  be  smoking,  but  did  not  agree 
that  it  need  be  in  a  separate  room.  He  said  that 
it  was  most  important  that  the  wife  atid  family 
should  come  there,  as  well  as  the  labourer  him- 
self. The  women  of  England  were  excellent 
wives  and  mothers.  Now  they  had  to  do 
their  best  to  keep  their  husbands  from  the 
public-houses;  with  such  an  institution  they 
might  encourage  them  to  go  there  and  go  with 
them.  As  to  the  mingling  of  class  with  class, 
he  doubted  whether  it  could  be  carried  out. 
The  lower  classes  would  always  feel  a  restraint 
iu  the  presence  of  the  higher  classes. 

The  part  taken  by  Prince  Albert  in  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  Manchester  Exhi- 
bition in  1857  was  another  opportunity  for 
expressing  his  deep  interest  iu  everything 
calculated  to  raise  and  elevate  the  nation, 
aud  the  same  desire  was  manifested  by  the 
part  he  took  in  an  educational  conference  held 
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at  Willis'  Rooms,  over  the  deliberations  of 
wliicli  he  presided,  and  by  doing  so  obtained 
for  the  important  subject  which  the  confer- 
ence assembled  to  discuss,  a  degree  of  attention 
that  it  would  not  otherwise  have  secured. 

"We  find,"  said  the  prince,  "on  the  one 
hand  the  wish  to  see  secular  and  religious 
instruction  separated,  and  the  former  recog- 
nized as  an  intimate  and  inherent  right  to 
which  each  member  of  society  has  a  claim, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  him  if 
he  refuses  to  take  along  with  it  the  inculcation 
of  a  particular  dogma,  to  which  he  objects  as 
unsound ;  while  we  see  on  the  other  hand  the 
doctrine  asserted  that  no  education  can  be 
sound  which  does  not  rest  on  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  that  religious  truth  is  too  sacred  to 
be  modified  and  tampered  with,  even  in  its 
minutest  deductions,  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
a  general  agreement." 

A  bui'st  of  loud  assenting  cheers  here 
showed  that  the  latter  part  of  this  statement 
expressed  the  views  and  opinions  of  tlie  great 
majority  of  those  present. 

"Gentlemen,"  proceeded  the  prince,  "if 
these  differences  were  to  have  been  discussed 
here  to-day  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
respond  to  your  invitation  to  take  the  chair, 
as  I  should  have  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
the  position  which  I  occupy,  and  with  the 
duty  I  owe  to  the  queen  and  the  coimtry  at 
large.  I  see  those  here  before  me  who  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  these  important  dis- 
cussions ;  and  I  am  happy  to  meet  them  on  a 
neutral  ground,  happy  to  find  that  there  is  a 
neutral  ground  on  wJiidi  their  varied  talents 
and  abilities  can  be  brought  to  be;ir  in  com- 
munion upon  the  common  object,  and  proud  and 
grateful  to  them  that  they  should  have  allowed 
me  to  preside  over  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  together  in  the  common  vineyard. 
I  feel  that  the  gi-eatest  benefit  must  arise  to 
the  cause  we  have  all  so  much  at  heart  by  the 
mere  free  exchange  of  your  thoughts  and 
various  experience.  You  may  well  be  proud, 
gentlemen,  of  the  results  achieved  by  your 
rival  efforts,  and  may  point  to  the  fact  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  while  the 
population  has  doubled  itself,  the  number  of 
schools,  both  public  and   private,  has  been 


multiplied  foui-tcen  times.  In  1801  there  were 
in  England  and  Wales  of  public  schools,  287G; 
of  private  schools,  487;  total,  33C3.  In  1851, 
the  year  of  the  census,  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  of  public  schools,  15,518;  of  private 
schools,  30,524;  total,  40,042.  Giving  instruc- 
tion in  all  to  2,144,378  scholars,  of  whom 
1,422,982  belong  to  public  schools.  The  rate 
of  progress  is  farther  Ulustrated  by  statistics, 
which  show  that  in  1818  the  proportion  of 
day -scholars  to  the  population  was  one  in 
seventeen,  in  1833  one  in  eleven,  and  in 
1851  one  in  eight.  These  are  great  results, 
although  I  lioj)e  that  they  may  be  received  as 
instalments  of  what  has  yet  to  be  done.  But 
what  must  be  your  feelings  when  you  reflect 
on  the  fact,  the  inquiry  into  which  has  brought 
us  together,  that  this  great  boon  thus  obtained 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  which  is  freely 
offered  to  them,  should  have  been  only  par- 
tially accepted,  and  upon  the  whole  so  insuffi- 
ciently ajiplied  as  to  render  it  almost  valueless  ? 
We  are  told  that  the  total  population  in 
England  and  Wales  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  fifteen  being  estimated  at 
4,908,696,  only  2,046,848  attend  school  at  all, 
while  2,861,848  receive  no  instruction  what- 
ever. At  the  same  time,  an  analysis  of  the 
scholars  with  reference  to  the  length  of  time 
allowed  for  their  school  tuition  shows  that 
45  per  cent  of  them  have  been  at  school  less 
than  one  year,  22  per  cent  during  one  year, 
15  per  cent  during  two  years,  9  per  cent 
during  three  years,  5  per  cent  during  four 
years,  and  4  per  cent  during  five  years. 
Therefore  out  of  the  2,046,848  scholars  al- 
luded to,  about  1,500,000  remain  only  two 
yeai-s  at  school.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge 
what  the  results  of  such  an  education  can  be. 
I  find  farther,  that  of  these  2,000,000  children 
who  attend  school,  only  about  600,000  are  of 
the  age  of  nine.  Gentlemen,  these  are  startling 
facts,  which  render  it  evident  that  no  extension 
of  the  means  of  education  will  be  of  any  avail 
unless  this  evil,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  question,  be  removed,  and  that  it  is  high 
time  that  the  country  should  become  thoroughly 
awake  to  its  existence,  and  prepared  to  meet  it 
energetically.  To  impress  this  upon  the  public 
mind  is  the  ol.iject  of  our  conference.     Public 
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opiuiou  is  Uie  powerful  Kvor  wliicli  iu  these 
Jays  moves  a,  jieople  fur  ^'Ooil  :iiul  for  evil ; 
nnd  to  public  opiuinn  we  must  therefore  «]>- 
|>eal  if  we  would  achieve  any  hwstinjj  or  beue- 
licial  result.  You,  peutleiueu,  will  preatly 
add  to  the  servii-es  which  you  have  already 
rendered  to  this  uoble  cause  if  you  will  j>re- 
pare  public  opiuion  by  your  inquiry  into  this 
state  of  things,  aud  by  your  discussing  in  your 
sections  the  causes  of  it  ;is  well  as  the  remedies 
tliat  may  lie  within  your  reach.  This  will  be 
no  easy  matter;  but  even  if  your  labours 
should  not  result  in  the  adoption  of  any  im- 
mediate pnicticjil  steps,  you  will  have  done 
jrreat  good  in  preparing  for  them.  It  will 
probably  hap]>en  tkit  in  this  instance,  as  in 
nu^t  others,  the  cause  that  produces  the  evil 
will  be  more  easily  detected  th:in  its  remedy ; 
and  yet  a  just  appreciation  of  the  former  must 
ever  be  the  first  .and  essential  condition  of  the 
discovery  of  the  latter.  You  will  probably 
trace  the  cause  of  our  social  condition  to  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  lethargic  indifference 
on  the  subject  among  the  parents  generally ; 
but  the  root  of  the  evil  will,  I  suspect,  also  be 
found  to  extend  into  that  field  upon  which 
the  political  economist  exercises  his  activity — 
I  mean  the  labour  market,  demand  and  sup- 
ply. To  dissipate  that  ignorance  and  rouse 
from  that  leth-argy  may  be  difficult;  but  with 
the  united  and  earnest  efforts  of  all  who  are 
the  friends  of  the  working -classes  it  ought, 
after  all,  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  What 
measures  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  other 
root  of  the  evil  is  a  more  delicitte  question, 
and  will  require  the  nicest  care  in  handling;  for 
there  you  cut  into  the  very  quick  of  the  work- 
ing-man's condition.  His  children  are  not  only 
his  offspring,  to  be  reared  for  a  fut\ire  inde- 
pendent ptosition,  but  they  constitute  a  part 
of  his  productive  power,  and  work  with  him 
for  the  staff  of  life.  The  daughters  especially 
are  the  handmaids  of  the  house,  the  assistants 
of  the  mother,  the  nurses  of  the  j-ounger  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  the  sick.  To  deprive  the 
labouring  family  of  their  help  would  be  al- 
most to  paralyse  its  domestic  existence.  On 
the  other  hand,  carefully  collected  statistics 
reveal  to  us  the  fact,  that  while  600,000  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  are 


absent  fruni  sclniol,  but  known  to  be  eni|ilovttl, 
no  less  thiui  l',L'lKl,(.iOO  ai^e  not  at  school  whose 
absence  cannot  be  traced  to  any  ascertjtined 
employment  or  other  legitimate  cause.  You 
will  have  to  work,  then,  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  iiarents;  to  jdace  before  them 
the  irrep!U-:ible  mischief  which  they  inflict  on 
those  who  are  intrusted  to  their  care  by  keep- 
ing tliem  from  the  light  of  knowledge ;  to 
bring  home  to  their  convictions  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  exert  themselves  for  their  children's 
education ;  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  not  only  their  most  sacred  duty,  but 
also  their  highest  privilege.  Unless  they  work 
with  you,  your  work,  our  work,  will  be  vain  ; 
but  you  will  not  fail,  I  feel  sure,  in  obtaining 
their  co-operation  if  you  remind  them  of  their 
duty  to  their  God  and  Creator." 

The  business  of  the  meeting  having  been 
thus  inaugurated  was  distributed  amongst  five 
sections,  by  which  different  departments  of  the 
general  subject  of  education  were  discussed. 

Cobden's  warnings  were  not  altogether  real- 
ized, for  peace  was  proclaimed  before  the  dis- 
tress which  had  begun  to  spread  through  the 
coimtry  had  become  unendurable ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  was  much  want,  and  ti-ade 
in  general  was  in  a  very  depressed  condi- 
tion. The  budget  had,  it  is  true,  made  im- 
mediate provision  for  the  reduction  of  the 
income-tax  from  Idd.  to  7d.,  the  amount  at 
which  it  had  first  been  placed  by  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  and  at  which  it  was  now  intended  that 
it  should  remain  for  only  three  years,  in  an 
effort  to  carry  out  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy, 
when  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
had  decreed  its  abolition  by  the  end  of  1860. 
The  total  re  venue  was  estimated  at  £06,365,000, 
leaving  a  surplus  overexj>euditureof  £S91,000; 
the  total  amount  of  remission  of  taxation  was 
£11,971,000,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the 
entire  debt  of  £40,000,000,  arising  out  of  the 
Crimean  war,  would  be  extinguished  in  twenty 
years.  Tliis  was  the  budget  which  had  been 
brought  forward  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  before 
the  dis-solutiou  on  the  Chinese  question,  and 
on  the  whole  it  was  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  spite  of  periods 
of  depression  and  the  distress  and  gnawing 
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(liscouteiit  which  h;i(l  been  as  usual  the  relic- 
tion after  the  war-fever.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "wise"  proposals  for 
the  abolition  of  the  income-tax,  moved  that  it 
would  be  expedient,  before  sanctioning  the 
financial  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year, 
to  adjust  the  estimated  income  and  expendi- 
ture in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
country  against  adeficiency  in  the  years  1858-59 
and  1859-00,  and  to  provide  for  such  a  balance 
of  revenue  and  charge  respectively,  in  the  year 
1860  as  might  place  it  in  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment at  that  period,  without  embairassmeut  to 
the  finances,  altogether  to  remit  the  income- 
tax.  This  motion  was  energetically  supported 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  declared  that  no  man 
could  be  more  deeply  interested  iu  the  budget 
scheme  than  himself,  for  it  concerned  a  plan 
in  every  part  contradictory  to  that  which  he 
had  proposed,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  Successive 
administrations  had  aimed  at  the  consolida- 
tion and  simplification  of  the  financial  laws, 
but  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  con- 
demned the  labours  of  parliament  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  income-tax,  though  griev- 
ous and  inquisitorial,  had  been  introduced  to 
purchase  blessings  to  be  w^-ought  out  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  through  its  instrumentality. 
But  with  what  beneficial  changes  was  it  pro- 
posed now  to  associate  this  tax  ?  There  was 
an  idea  that  this  year  there  would  be  a  remis- 
sion of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  ^11,970,000; 
but  omitting  war  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
^4,470,000 — with  the  cessation  of  which  the 
government  could  not  be  credited — the  remis- 
sion of  the  income-tax  in  1857-58  would  be 
only  £4,600,000.  Against  this  sum  was  to  be 
set  £1,400,000  to  be  laid  upon  tea  and  sugar; 
so  that  the  real  amount  of  taxes  remitted  in 
1857-58  would  be  only  a  little  over  £3,000,000; 
nor  was  he  satisfied  that  the  supposed  sui-plus 
of  £891,000  would  be  bond  fide  applicable. 
Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  upon  the  obligation  of 
parliament  to  adhere  to  the  stipulation  entered 
into  with  the  country  respecting  the  income- 
tax.  The  fir.st  gi-ave  and  main  defect  in  the 
proposed  budget  was  that  it  was  based  u])on 
an  excessive  expenditure,  and  at  the  proper 
time  he  should  move  that  the  estimates  of 


expenditure  be  revised  and  further  reduced. 
Six  millions  had  been  added  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  in  four  years,  quite  apart 
from  the  war — a  fact  which  suggested  most 
serious  reflections.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  taken  the  expenditure  of  1853-54 
as  that  of  1858-59,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
treated  as  a  pure  delusion,  calculating  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  latter  year  would  exceed 
that  of  1857-58,  and  that  the  real  wants  of 
the  public  service  were  likely  to  increase. 

Mr.  Gladstone  urgently  denounced  the  in- 
crease of  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  and  said, 
"  In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  time  you  were  called 
upon  to  remit  £1,400,000  of  indirect  taxes, 
now  you  are  called  on  to  impose  indirect  taxes 
to  that  amount ;  then  you  were  called  on  to 
fill  up  a  deficiency  at  your  own  cost,  now  you 
are  called  on  to  create  a  deficiency  at  the  cost 
of  others ;  you  were  then  called  upon  to  take 
a  burden  on  yourselves  to  relieve  the  great 
mass  of  your  fellow-countrymen,  now  you  are 
called  upon  to  take  a  burden  off  the  shoidders 
of  the  wealthier  classes  in  oi-der  that  you  may 
impose  indirect  taxes  upon  the  tea  and  sugar 
which  are  consumed  by  every  labouring  family 
in  the  country.  I  can  only  say  that,  for  my 
own  part,  I  entertain  on  this  subject  a  most 
decided  opinion,  and  nothing  shall  induce  me 
to  refrain  from  giving  every  constitutional 
opposition  iu  my  power  to  such  a  proposition." 

Mr.  Disraeli's  resolution  was  lost,  and  it  is 
a  significant  indication  of  the  confusion  of 
parties  at  that  time,  that  Messre.  Milner  Gib- 
son, Cobden,  and  Sidney  Herbert  supported  the 
ministry.  Sir  James  Graham  voting  with  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Subsequently  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  tea 
and  sugar  was  again  brought  forward,  and 
some  modification  of  the  proposed  tax  was 
effected;  and  though  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the 
debate  on  the  estimates,  brought  forward  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  expen- 
diture, he  did  not  carry  it  to  a  division. 

That  the  country  was  in  a  condition  of  com- 
mercial depression  soon  became  evident.  In 
the  month  of  Xovember,  1S57,  the  pressure 
became  so  severe  that  there  was  a  crisis  in 
which  failures  of  banking  companies  and  large 
private  undertakings  followed  each  other  with 
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alarniiug  i-apidity.  Amon-j  tliese  wei*  the 
Livfipuol  Burou^h  liitiik,  with  liAbilities  u{ 
i:o,lXKi,lKHt.  The  Ni«nhmubiil!Uid  ami  l\\\- 
ham  i'a.lXHi.lXXi,  iiml  the  Wolverhjiiuiitmi 
£1,000,IXX>;  while  two  of  tlie  lai-gest  private 
failures  wei-e:  S;ui<loi-sou,  Sauileiiuuj,  and  <-'o. 
for  i,'5,29!S,997,  and  Demustouu  ami  CV>.  for 
£5,143,701.  From  the  statement  of  alfairs 
made  by  14ti  tirms  aud  live  bauks,  the  total 
liabilities  were  something  like  41)  millions, 
and  the  deticienoy  at  7J  millions.  On  the  8th 
of  October  the  bank  rate  of  discount  had  stood 
at  bk  per  cent  and  was  then  raised  to  6,  on 
the  12th  it  rose  again  to  7  and  the  funds  fell 
14  per  cent,  on  the  19th,  discount  \v;»s  8  jx-r 
cent,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  unprecedented  figure  of  0  per 
cent.  Ou  the  Uth  the  bullion  in  the  B;uik 
h.id  diminished  to  i"7,171,OOl) ;  while  the  notes 
in  circulation,  aud  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank 
on  private  deposits  aud  securities,  amounted 
to  £60,lXX>,(KKi,  the  ajjplications  for  discount 
being  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and 
the  demand  for  gold  for  county  bauks  large 
and  continuous.  Ou  November  the  ISth,  when 
the  accounts  were  made  up,  there  were  in  the 
Bajik,notesandgold  to  the  value  of  £1,462,153; 
while  the  deposits  that  might  at  any  time  be 
drawn  out  amounted  to  £18,248,003.  Ou  the 
following  d.iy  the  liabilities  of  the  B:ink  were 
upwards  of  £4,000,000  more  than  they  had 
been  in  the  preceding  Julj-,  while  its  available 
resources  were  above  £4,000,000  less  than  they 
had  been  at  that  time.  This  stite  of  affaii-s, 
combined  with  the  failures  of  private  banks 
and  large  firms  priuci])ally  connected  with  the 
Americiin  trade,madesome  immediate  measure 
necessary,  aud  it  was  determined  to  suspend 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  by  which  the 
issue  of  notes  was  restricted.  It  was  oven-iding 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  aud  the  government 
called  a  short  extra  session  of  parliament  that 
they  might  be  indemnified  for  their  action, 
but  it  was  a  necessary  exercise  of  illegality, 
and  achieved  the  desired  result.  The  is.sue 
department  of  the  Bank  issued  to  the  banking 
department  £2,000,000  ir  excess  of  the  amount 
jierraitted  by  the  stitute,  and  the  latter  depart- 
ment issued  to  the  jjublic  only  £928,000  in  ex- 
cess, that  being  found  sufficient.     On  the  1st 


of  December  the  over-issue  was  entirely  re- 
turned, and  public  confidence  wjls  greatly  r«- 
storvd  by  the  relief  granted,  and  by  the  au- 
nounot-nieut  that  )xirliament  would  meet  at  an 
early  date  to  consider  the  fiuauciul  condition 
of  the  I'ouutry. 

Tlie  commerci:U  condition  of  the  country 
was  disturbed,  and  had  become  alarming.  In- 
dustrial ])rospects  had  not  for  some  time  been 
such  as  to  reassure  those  who  were  eug:tged  in 
them.  There  had  been  much  distress  among 
the  labouring  population,  and  as  we  have  seen 
there  were  some  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  few 
lawless  fellows,  who  themselves  did  not  belong 
to  the  industrious  chiss,  to  instigate  riots,  which 
were  quickly  suppressed.  There  were  few 
political  disturbances,  however.  Chartism,  and 
much  that  belonged  to  it,  appeared  to  have 
been  merged  in  more  constitutional  and  legal 
endeavours  to  obtain  reforms  iu  parliament, 
aud  in  the  laws  afJ'ecting  the  social  condition 
of  the  people.  Political  meetings  were  held, 
and  they  were  sometimes  turbulent,  but  they 
were  no  longer  attended  with  public  disturb- 
ancesof  a ]>olitical  character.  Two  yeai-s  earlier, 
man)'  changes  had  taken  jilaee  iu  regard  to 
those  demonstrations  to  wliieh  reference  has 
been  made  in  a  previous  page.  These  changes 
had  been  signalized  by  the  confession  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  who,  iu  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Ludlow,  spoke  in  his  frank,  earnest,  character- 
istic way  of  his  own  unfitness  for  a  reforming 
leader  at  the  time  that  he  was  so  prominent, — 
but  we  may  venture  to  think  not  practically 
and  permanently  influential — iu  that  Chris- 
tian socialist  movement  of  which  the  theories 
are  somewhat  vaguely  indicated  in  Alton  Loclce, 
Yeast,  and  Parson  Lot. 

"  For  myself,"  he  says,  "on  looking  back,  I 
see  clearly  with  shame  aud  sorrow  that  the  ob- 
loquy which  I  have  brought  often  on  myself 
and  on  the  good  cause  has  been  almost  all 
of  it  my  own  fault — that  I  have  given  the 
devil  and  bad  men  a  handle,  not  by  caring 
what  ])eople  would  s;iy,  but  by  not  carintj; 
by  fancying  that  I  was  a  very  gi-and  fellow, 
who  was  going  to  sjjeak  what  I  knew  to  be 
tiue,  in  spite  of  all  fools  (aud  re<Uly  did  and 
do  intend  so  to  do),  while  all  the  while  I  was 
deceiving  myself,  and  unaware  of  a  canker  at 
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the  heart  the  very  opposite  to  the  one  against 
which  you  warn  me — I  mean  llie  proud,  self- 
willed,  self-conceited  spirit  which  made  no 
allowance  for  other  men's  weakness  or  ignor- 
ance ;  nor,  again,  for  their  superior  experience 
and  wisdom  on  points  which  I  had  never  con- 
sidered— which  took  a  jjride  in  shocking,  and 
startling,  and  defying,  and  hitting  as  hard  as 
I  could,  and  fancied,  blasphemously,  as  I 
think,  that  the  Word  of  God  had  come  to  me 
only,  and  went  out  from  me  only.  God  for- 
give me  for  these  sins,  as  well  as  for  my  sins 
in  the  opposite  direction;  but  for  these  sins 
especially,  because  I  see  them  to  be  darker 
and  more  dangerous  than  the  others." 

This  was  in  1S55,  and  he  was  perhaps  harder 
upon  himself  than  he  need  have  been,  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  how  little  he  had  directly 
effected  in  relation  to  the  result,  to  which  he 
had  at  one  time  looked  forward  with  some 
eagerness.  But  he  appears  not  to  have  esti- 
mated the  indirect  efiect  which  his  books  and 
speaking,  as  well  as  the  utterances  of  some 
others  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Maurice,  had  pro- 
duced upon  the  general  "  view  "  of  those  out- 
side political  Chartism  and  Socialism,  but  well 
within  the  influences  which  tend  to  foster  the 
recognition  of  a  common  brotherhood  among 
men,  to  promote  principles  calculated  to  in- 
cx-ease  manly  independence  among  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  to  lead  them  into  a  higher  and 
purer  atmosphere  of  thought  and  brotherhood. 
Kingsley's  Christian  socialism  had  some  resem- 
blance to  its  precui-sor,  the  Young  Englaudism 
of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  an  exponent  in  earlier 
days,  but  it  had  this  essenti.al  difference — that 
instead  of  its  being  founded  on  the  union  of 
the  agricultural  population  and  a  condescend- 
ing aristocracy,  it  was  to  rest  on  the  union  of 
the  working-classes  with  the  church,  and  this 
made  all  the  world  of  difference  when  we  re- 
member that  by  the  church,  Kiugsley  meant 
"the  Christian  ideal  of  the  church,"  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  conception  of  it 
in  some  minor  respects,  undoubtedly  meant 
infinitely  more  than  the  Church  of  England 
merely  "  as  by  law  established."  Even  in  the 
hot  political  period  Kingsley  could  not  refrain 
from  declaring  that  the  Charter  was  foundeil 
on  "the  mistake  of  fancying  that  legislative 


reform  is  social  reform,  or  that  men's  hearts 
can  be  changed  by  act  of  p;uliament."  In 
fact  Kingsley's  books  and  many  of  his  sermons 
had  an  immediate  and  also  a  lasting  influence, 
but  that  influence  appeals  not  to  have  been 
in  the  direction  which  he  at  the  time  expected. 
They  set  men  thinking  of  truths  related  to  tlie 
social  questions  which  they  professed  to  dis- 
cuss, but  did  not  lead  to  the  political  solutions 
of  the  social  jjuzzles  of  the  day.  His  deep  and 
noble  moral  and  spiritual  convictions  were 
uttered  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  and  were 
weighty  enough  to  overbear  and  make  com- 
paratively harmless  the  errors  of  his  political 
judgment,  as  many  people  may  experience 
who  o]>en  Alton  Locke  and  read  it,  now  that 
the  tumult  and  the  conflict  of  the  period  to 
which  it  refers  have  passed  away  and  are 
almost  forgotten. 

There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a  semi-political 
demonstration  in  1855,  which  was  known  as 
the  Hyde  Park  Eiot,  but  this  was  a  rough 
protest  against  a  bill  proposed  by  Lord  E. 
Gi-osvenor  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
Sunday  trading,  a  measure  containing  clauses 
which  would  altogether  have  prohibited  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  community  from  ob- 
taining articles  of  necessary  consumption  dur- 
ing Sunday,  while  it  of  course  did  nothing 
to  put  an  end  to  every  kind  of  indulgence 
by  the  more  wealthy  class.  The  introduction 
of  a  bill  which  would  at  once  prevent  the 
costermonger,  the  tobacconist,  the  pubHcan, 
and  the  itinerant  vendor  of  fish  or  fruit  from 
selling  their  wares  during  any  part  of  the 
Sunday,  would  in  itseK  have  met  with  strenu- 
ous opposition,  for  it  was  customary  for  the 
lower  section  of  the  people  to  purchase  much 
of  the  provision  for  the  day  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  itself ;  and  this  was  too  often  made 
necessary  because  of  the  late  hour  at  whicli 
wages  were  usually  paid  on  the  Saturday,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  clauses 
of  the  bill  were  particularly  m-itating,  as 
they  inevitably  provoked  comparison  between 
the  condition  of  those  who,  though  they  pos- 
sessed ample  larders  and  weU-stocked  cellars, 
were  not  prohibited  on  Sundays  from  attend- 
ing their  clubs,  where  they  could  obtain  all 
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kinds  of  i-efrealimeut,  aiid  summon  atU'ndiiuU 
ftt  their  will ;  aud  tliat  uf  tlie  labouring  jk>- 
pulatiou,  who,  after  a  wevk's  hard  work,  Wfre 
to  be  precluded  from  indulj,'iui;  iu  their  small 
Sunday  luxuries,  unless  they  had  purchased 
them  on  the  )>r«vious  d.ty.  The  bill,  as  it 
was  proposed,  jn-ovoked  \vide-spix>ad  aud  bitter 
opi>osition,aud  iu  London  "the  massiw,"— as  it 
had  some  time  past  become  the  fashion  to  call 
the  labouring  jtopulation,— took  a  remarkable 
method  of  showing  their  disple:isure.  The 
demonstration  took  place  ou  Sunday,  the  2-lth 
of  June,  1 S55. 

A  few  days  previously,  placards  had  been 
displayed  throughout  the  metropolis,  inviting 
the  working-classes  and  others  to  attend  in 
Hyde  Park  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  see  "how 
tlie  aristocnicy  observed  the  Sabbath."  In 
obedience  to  this  c;dl  several  thousand  persons 
had  assembled  in  the  poik  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  on  Sunday.  A  great  number  of 
policemen  were  distributed  throughout  the 
park,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the  free 
movement  of  the  persons  assembled,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  appeared  to  be  of  the 
better  class  of  artisans,  accompanied,  iu  num- 
berless instances,  by  their  wives  and  families. 
The  equestrian  ride  in  Rotten  Row  was  totally 
deserted,  but  soon  after  three  o'clock  a  variety 
of  carriages  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  drive  running  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Serpentine.  The  vast  crowd  at  once  took 
up  a  position  on  each  side  of  tlie  road,  ex- 
tending from  the  Achilles  statue  to  the  Ser- 
pentine Bridge;  and  as  each  carriage  passed 
along,  indulged  iu  loud  hissing  and  groaning, 
accompanied  by  deafening  cries  of  "Go  to 
church!"  "  Why  do  you  allow  your  servants 
to  work  ou  Sunday?"  "Shame  on  j'ou!" 
"Down  with  the  Sabbatarians! "  "Away  with 
the  Sunday  Bill."  In  one  carriage  a  lady 
stood  up  and  held  in  her  hand  a  prayer-book, 
but  the  only  effect  it  had  on  the  crowd  was  to 
make  them  shout  out,  "  Walk,  walk,  and  let 
your  horses  rest  and  your  coachman  go  to 
church!"  Lord  and  Lady  Wilton,  Lady  I 
Granville,  and  several  others  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  were  obliged  to  leave  their  car- 
riages at  the  demand  of  the  multitude.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  the  occupants  of  the 


carriages  did  not  venture  to  return  down  the 
ride,  but  went  home  by  another  loute.  A 
grttit  uumKr  of  the  lui-mbers  of  the  legis- 
latui-e  were  jiresent  looking  on.  The  crowd 
remained  until  nearly  eight  o'clock,  but  after- 
WiU'ds  joined  otlier  mobs  in  some  of  the 
fashionable  sijuiu-es,  where,  as  well  as  iu  the 
roads  leading  to  these  quarters,  they  did  some 
mischief. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  was  upheld 
by  the  Times,  in  which  a  coi-resi)oudent  wrote: 
— "  -\f tcT  all,  one  cannot  wonder  at  such 
popular  ebullitions  and  demonstrations — nor 
can  we  prevent  this  ratiocinative  process  of 
'  the  million ' — hasty,  harsh,  and  presumptu- 
ous though  it  may  be — when  we  witness, 
on  one  hand,  the  perpetu.-d  attempts  of  the 
legislature  to  tortui'e  the  poor  into  an  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  aud  notice,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  unfettered  enjoyment  by  the  rich,of 
comforts  and  liberties,  on  the  very  same  day. 
Thus,  for  instance,  after  leaving  the  park  1 
called  at  my  club,  and,  at  a  time  when  not  a 
poor  wretch  in  the  metropolis  might  purchase 
a  drop  of  beer,  I  obtained  for  myself  whatever 
liquid  refreshment  I  fancied,  and  found  other 
gentlemen  similarly  engaged  aud  similarly 
privileged.  Two  minutes  afterwards  a  bishop's 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  well-groomed 
horses,  driven  and  guarded  by  coachman  and 
footmen  in  elegant  liveries,  and  conveying 
two  reverend  gentlemen  (who  might,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  this  very  day  preached 
from  the  text  'Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath-day '),  dashed  by  the  door  of  the  club, 
and  I  really  could  not  help  feeling  that,  after 
all,  tlie  park  demonstration  was  neither  un- 
accountable nor  unnatural,  seeing  that  both 
Sunday  trading  and  Sunday  labour  are  prac- 
tised with  impunity  by  the  bishojis  themselves, 
and  that  Lord  Robert  Grosveuor's  bill  does 
not  contain  a.  clause  which  will,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  interfere  with  the  Sabbath  en- 
joyments of  the  rich." 

On  tlie  following  Sunday  the  police  mus- 
tered in  force,  but  were  distributed,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  were  conce.aled  from  the  immense 
crowd  which  again  as.sembled.  It  had  been 
decided  to  endeavour  to  quell  the  demoustni- 
tioiis  by  force,  aud  there  was  ample  ojijior- 
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tuuity.  Those  wlio  were  responsible  for  the 
atteini)t  appeared  eitlier  not  to  perceive,  or  uot 
to  care,  that  they  were  thus  euiphasiziug  the 
injustice  of  class  legislation  contemplated  by 
the  bill.  Again  to  quote  from  the  Times: — 
"Carriages  were  admitted  to  the  drive;  and 
when  tlie  hooting  began  the  police  rushed  out 
from  their  ambuscades,  and  made  unsparing 
use  of  their  truncheons  on  every  person  within 
their  reach.  So  vigorous  was  their  onset  that 
the  peo]jle  were  driven  about  in  all  directions, 
the  constables  pursuing  and  hitting  away 
right  and  left.  By  a  very  clever  manoeuvre, 
for  which  the  very  highest  credit  is  due  to  the 
gallant  constable  in  command  at  that  particu- 
lar point,  a  portion  of  the  crowd  was  driven 
into  the  Serpentine.  To  avoid  the  truncheons, 
some  of  the  bafHed  foe,  as  is  reported  to  us, 
absolutely  took  to  the  water,  and  endeavoured 
by  swimming  to  gain  the  opposite  bank.  But 
no  resource  is  unknown  to  British  valour.  The 
police  had  boats  at  their  service,  and  the 
tierce  ci-eatures  were  brought  back  in  triumph 
to  the  shore.  Need  we  say  that  the  police 
were  victorious  in  this  hotl3--contested  affair?" 
Of  course  tlie  conduct  of  the  mob  cannot  be 
defended,  but  the  whole  proceedings  showed 
that  a  grave  eiror  had  been  committed,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  police  on  the  side  of  aris- 
tocracy, as  well  as  on  that  of  "law  and  order," 
was  seriously  condemned,  and  led  to  a  hot 
discussion  in  parliament.  But  the  mover  and 
supporter  of  the  bill,  alarmed  at  the  storm 
they  had  raised,  or  tardily  convinced  of  the 
just  unpopularity  of  the  meiisure,  hun-iedly 
withdrew  it,  though  not  in  time  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  riots  on  the  following  Sunday. 
It  was  well  that  the  Lill  had  been  withdrawn 
before  defiance  was  provoked  still  further 
by  some  words  which  were  used  during  the 
debate  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  declared  that  he 
had  never  seen  gi'eater  forbearance  or  moder- 
ation exercised  on  any  occasion  than  that 
exercised  by  the  police.  This  was  in  face  of 
a  demand  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
alleged  outrages  on  the  people.  Petitions  for 
this  inquiry  were  presented  to  the  House  by 
Jlr.  Duncombe,  who  was  still  a  jjopulai-  "  tri- 
bune." He  said  he  had  been  requested  to 
present   those  petition.s,  and   to  make  those 


st;itements,  all  of  which  could  be  proved  before 
a  select  committee,  for  which  he  would  move, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ])eace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  town  on  the  following  Sunday.  If  the 
statements  he  had  made  were  incorrect,  the 
home  secretary  could  refute  them ;  but  he 
was  prejjared  to  prove  them.  Having  read 
some  letters  fi'om  parties  describing  the 
violence  of  the  police,  the  hon.  gentleman 
repeated  that  something  must  be  done  before 
Sunday  if  the  government  wished  the  peace  to 
be  preserved.  The  people  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  committee  of  inquiry,  but  they  certainly 
would  not  remain  content  if  the  matter  were 
to  be  hushed  up.  The  bill  had  been  with- 
drawn; but  who  was  compromised  by  that 
proceeding?  Why,  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  told  that  the  peojile  were  determined 
to  go  to  Hyde  Park  on  the  following  Sunday, 
unless  inquiry  were  granted,  in  great  num- 
bei-s,  and  to  go  armed.  If  they  had  been 
:u-med  on  the  previous  Sunday  there  would 
certainly  have  been  loss  of  life.  In  conclusion, 
he  asserted  that  either  inquiry  must  be 
granted  or  the  park  must  be  closed  on  Sun- 
day. 

The  action  of  the  authorities  had  in  fact 
aroused  a  riotous  temper,  which  it  would  be 
exceedingly  dithcult  to  quell ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  inflammatory  speeches  and  articles  lev- 
elled against  the  Sunday  Bill,  and  defending 
the  position  assumed  by  the  populace,  had  the 
effect  of  promoting  further  acts  of  hostility. 

A  dense  crowd  of  persons  assembled  before 
the  police  court,  Marlborough  Street,  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  Monday  morning,  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  complaints  against  about 
seventy  persons  taken  into  custody  on  the 
Sunday.  When  !Mr.  Hardwick,  the  sitting 
magistrate,  made  his  appearance  in  the  street, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
the  mob  began  some  to  cheer  and  some  to  hoot. 
Several  persons  cried  out,  "Act  with  justice !" 
and  one  person  flung  a  stone,  which,  however, 
missed  the  magistrate,  and  struck  a  person 
near  him.  Mr.  Hardwick  having  entered  the 
court  was  in  the  act  of  passing  one  of  tho 
windows,  when  a  stone  was  flung  from  the 
street  which  broke  a  pane  of  glass,  but  did  no 
further  damage.     The  magistrate,  who  bore 
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tlu'so  attacks  with  unnitlKtl  tcaipiT,  iutiiuatiHl 
to  the  iiisjiei'tur  timt  if  llio  jn-i-sous  imlsiili' 
pereevei-ed  iu  their  disorderly  conduct  he 
would  procui-e  the  iissistoiice  of  a  suttioient 
civil  force,  and  cause  tlie  stivet  and  avenues 
of  the  court  to  bo  cleju-eil.  A  pause  of  thive 
hours  took  place  iu  conse(|uence  of  the  doubt 
which  existeil  as  to  the  huiue  office  allowing 
the  charj;es  to  lie  lieanl  at  that  court,  power 
beiiig  vesteil  in  the  j;overuuieut  of  removing 
charges  to  Bow  Sti-eet,  to  be  Leai-d  there. 
This  [lower  had  been  sevend  times  exercised 
with  ivfereuce  to  cases  arising  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  always  with 
great  inconvenience  to  all  |jarties — prosecutors, 
witnesses,  juul  prisoners.  About  two  o'clock 
a  serious  conflict  li:ipi>ened  between  the  police 
and  the  coutinually-incre;ising  crowd  outside. 
A  newly  macadamized  road  offered  facilities 
to  the  mob  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  jwlice, 
and  of  this  they  availed  themselves  when  the 
information  w.-is  conveyed  to  them  that  the 
])risouers  were  still  locked  up.  The  constables 
ilrew  their  truncheons  upon  their  ass;iilants, 
and  drove  them  back  with  tremendous  force 
into  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  court.  The  conflict  was  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive.  The  police  were  the  vic- 
tors ;  and  after  a  short  time  succeeded  iu  con- 
veying several  of  their  opponents  to  the  station- 
house  to  be  added  to  the  number  with  whom 
the  magistrate  had  to  de;d.  An  additionid 
body  of  police  then  made  their  apjiearance  in 
front  of  the  court,  and  began  to  clear  away 
the  mob  that  had  assembled,  when  they  were 
received  with  yells,  groans,  and  other  marks 
of  disapprobation.  The  constables  again 
freely  used  their  truncheons,  and  at  last  drove 
the  people  back,  none  being  allowed  to  re- 
main in  front  of  the  court.  Another  long 
delay  took  place,  during  which  there  were 
several  communications  between  the  treasury 
and  the  magistrate,  while  a  continual  series 
of  conflicts  was  kept  up  between  the  police 
and  the  crowd.  After  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion between  Mr.  Hard  wick  and  Mr.  B;dl.antine, 
who  appeared  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  the 
prisoners,  they  were  nearly  all  allowed  to  go 
out  on  their  own  recognizances  to  appear  next 
day.  On  Tuesday  the  cases  were  resumed. 
Vol.  hi. 


Thcolleuces  were  thus  stated:  eleven  for  being 
riotous;  twenty-one  for  throwing  stones  ;  ten 
for  assaults  uj^n  the  ]iolice;  live  for  being 
riotous  and  obstructing  the  jjolice;  three  for 
atteni]jting  to  pick  jKickets.  The  other  pri- 
soner were  unconditionally  discharged  at  a 
late  hour  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Clarksou, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  intimated  tlie 
withdrawal  of  the  charges  against  jiei-sons 
charged  simjjly  with  riot.  The  others  were 
dealt  with  simply  as  jiolice  cases.  Pix'Stou, 
the  first  prisoner,  a  gentlemanly  young  man, 
Wiis  charged  with  throwing  a  stone  at  the 
jxilice,  which  he  denied.  The  magistrates 
sentenced  him  to  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  or  a 
week's  imprisonment.  This  was  a  sample  of 
the  whole  of  the  cases,  all  of  which  were 
visited  with  similar  punishment.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  acknowledged  the  charges  against 
them,  but  jileaded  the  great  excitement. 

The  police  of  course  acted  under  orders,  auil 
though  they  probably  exceeded  their  duty, 
their  position  \v;is  a  difficult  one.  Public 
sympathy  with  the  riotei-s  was  mainly  occa- 
sioned by  the  violent  language  as  well  as  the 
riotous  proceedings  employed  by  some  of  the 
supporters  of  the  bill,  who  saw  an  opportunity 
to  pronounce  in  favour  of  measures  of  sup- 
pression. The  disturbances  might  have  be- 
come very  serious,  especially  as  an  attempt 
Wi»s  made  to  concentrate  a  lai-ge  mob  upon 
Grosvenor  House  and  the  adjoining  gai-deus. 
A  large  number  of  windows  were  broken,  and 
valuable  articles  of  furniture  destroyed  or  in- 
jured by  the  stones  flung  by  the  crowd;  the 
police-constables  who  attempted  to  interfei-e 
were  assaulted,  and  there  were  sjanptoms 
of  a  serious  outbreak.  Among  those  who, 
with  some  difficulty,  got  clear  of  the  crowd, 
was  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  on  horseback, 
and  who  mistook,  or  affected  to  mistake,  the 
cries  of  the  mob  for  cheering,  and  raised  his 
hat.  He  rode  down  a  side  street  and  so  got 
clear,  but  his  groom,  whose  horse  was  more 
easily  frightened,  had  much  trouble  toescajie. 
Lord  Brougham  also  sat  in  his  carriage  calndy 
smiling,  but  the  coachman  had  hard  work  to 
control  the  restive  horses.  The  whole  mutual 
attitude  was  a  mistake,  since  the  frequenters 
of  the  Drive  and  Kotteu  Row  were  not  for  the 
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most  part  persons  who  desired  to  abridge  the 
comforts  or  the  conveniences  of  the  h-ibouring 
classes,  or  who  supported  the  proposed  bill 
against  all  Sunday  trading.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the 
great  majority  of  those  who,  after  the  first 
demonstration,  assembled  to  perpetrate  out- 
rages, re.olly  represented  the  people  who  woidd 
have  been  most  affected  by  the  inconveniences 
attending  such  a  measui-e.  Mr.  Dundas,  how- 
ever, used  language  -which  may  be  said  to 
have  represented  to  excess  that  hard,  irritat- 
ing protest  which  is  always  potent  to  arouse 
popular  indignation.  He  declared  that  the 
mob  consisted  chiefly  of  boys  and  young 
men  under  twentj',  who  leaned  over  the  iron 
rails  and  screeched  at  every  carriage  which 
went  past,  and  showed  intense  delight  when 
they  frightened  a  spirited  horse  and  endan- 
gered the  lives  of  those  in  the  carriage.  He 
said  he  saw  the  police  endeavour  to  drive 
back  "  this  canaille  "  with  "  the  greatest  mo- 
deration," and  that  "  these  rascally  boys  ought 
to  have  been  more  severely  dealt  with."  Mr. 
Dundas  seemed  to  grow  into  indignation  as 
he  proceeded,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Duncombe's 
suggestion  said,  "  So  we  are  threatened  with 
another  disturbance  next  Sunday,  and  it  is 
said  that  men  will  come  armed  to  oppose  the 
police.  I  hope  the  honourable  gentleman,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  office,  will  take 
the  strongest  measures  to  prevent  such  a  col- 
lision. Prevention  is  at  aU  times  better  than 
cure,  and  I  would  remind  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  that  nothing  will  frighten  a  mob 
more  than  the  crash  on  the  pavement  of  the 
traU  of  a  six-pounder."  It  was  a  foolish 
speech,  not  having  the  merit  of  being  quite 
original,  and  was  also  an  anachi-onism.  The 
rumour  of  a  simOar  remark  in  the  old  turbu- 
lent days  when  "Wellington  was  opposed  to 
the  riotous  demonstrations  made  under  the 
name  of  reform,  aroused  furious  passions  and 
embittered  the  contest ;  but  this  later  render- 
ing was  received  with  no  more  indignation 
than  contempt.  The  time  had  gone  by  for 
six-pounders.  The  bill  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  promised  commission  of  inquiry  came  to 
nothing.  If  the  promoters  of  the  Hyde  Park 
outrages  had  continued  to  assemble  and  to 


repeat  the  disorders,  public  feeling  would  at 
once  have  turned  against  them.  The  Sunday 
Trading  Bill  was  abandoned,  and  the  "  Sun- 
day Beer  Bill,"  as  it  was  called,  which  or- 
dained the  refusal  of  publicans  to  serve  re- 
freshments on  Sunday  moraings  to  any  persons 
who  were  not  "  bona  fide  travellers  "  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  homes,  soon  occupied  atten- 
tion. The  decision  of  what  constituted  a 
bona  fide  ti-aveller  having  become  a  standing 
jest,  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill  itself 
with  a  certain  amount  of  good  humour,  which 
was  increased  by  the  perception  that  an  honest 
endeavour  to  diminish  the  sale  of  liquor,  and 
during  a  large  part  of  the  Sunday  to  close  the 
places  where  it  was  obtained,  was  intended 
as  an  effort  on  behalf  of  public  decency  and 
sobriety. 

It  wlU  not  be  out  of  place  in  direct  relation 
to  these  topics,  to  consider  what  was  still  the 
condition  (and  it  would  be  well  if  we  could 
add,  that  it  has  now  entii-ely  ceased  to  be  the 
condition)  of  some  of  the  ^districts  in  which 
the  people  of  London  were  compelled  to  live ; 
and  what  were  the  provisions  made  for  secur- 
ing them  against  fraudulent  tampering  with 
their  food  and  drink  by  unscrupulous  adulter- 
ation. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Letheby  must  be  familiar 
to  numbers  of  readers,  for  at  the  time  which 
we  are  now  considering,  it  was  identified  with 
those  important  decisions  depending  on  the 
skilful  analyst  and  the  possessor  of  medical 
knowledge  which  can  be  immediately  made 
available  for  the  public  service. 

The  homes  and  physical  condition  of  the 
poor  in  some  of  the  worst  neighbourhoods  had 
of  necessity  excited  public  comment  when 
sanitary  mattere  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  pai-liament,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
health  and  safety  it  was  deemed  necessary  that 
some  detailed  inquiry  should  be  made  into 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  filthy  slums 
which  were  the  disgrace  of  London  and  some 
of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  the  king- 
dom. During  the  cholera  epidemic,  and  on 
many  occasions  when  the  increase  of  fever, 
small-pox,  and  other  infectious  diseases  caused 
a  temporaiy  panic,  the  subject  had  been  ur- 
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gently  biMiight  forwnixl,  ami,  as  wo  have  sivii, 
the  legislature  had  juisiseU  me^isuies  authorii;- 
ing  iiisi>eotiou  tuid  ordering  certain  ]iix)viaion8 
to  l>«  made  for  i\niietlying  some  of  tlie  evils 
complained  of.  But  moiv  stringent  regulations 
weiv  neeiled.  It  was  known  that  in  the  e:istern 
disti'ict  of  the  metiv|iolis  whole  neighbour- 
hooils  of  tiltliy  tenements  remained  without 
the  most  oixlinary  means  for  securing  decency 
and  cleanliness,  and  that  in  other  parts  of 
London  similar  places  were  to  be  found  which 
became  dangerous  t-onti-es  of  disease  and  de- 
moralization. It  w;is  to  Dr.  Letheby  that  the 
task  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  foul 
ueighbourhooils  eastwjird  was  entrusted,  and 
his  report  disclosed  a  condition  so  horrible  that 
lx»ople  began  to  womler  why  the  question  had 
never  been  thoroughly  investigated  before. 
To  a  Lirge  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west-end,  and  to  many  persons  who  lived  not 
far  fiMm  the  infected  places,  their  existence 
was  almost  unknown,  and  demands  for  sani- 
tary reform  had  been  but  faint  and  ineffectual. 
There  were  not  suflicient  means  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
related  to  sanitary  improvements,  in  cases 
where  the  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  apply 
them  were  ready  to  make  things  pleasant  for 
the  owners  of  such  property.  In  many  in- 
stances these  infected  overcrowded  tenements 
belonged  to  the  parochial  representatives  of 
that  or  a  neighbouring  district,  against  whom 
subordinate  paid  officers  of  health  were  un- 
willing to  raise  complaints. 

The  i-evelations  made  by  Dr.  Letheby  were 
bad  enough  to  arouse  greater  attention  to  the 
subject,  for  he  gave  the  kind  of  details  which 
were  most  likely  to  arrest  attention.  Of  2208 
rooms  which  he  visited,  and  which  were  the 
abodes  of  beggars,  vagrants,  thieves,  and  the 
class  that  comprises  the  criminals,  the  vicious, 
the  idle,  and  the  casual  underpaid  workere  at 
miserable  callings, —  19S9  contained  5791  in- 
mates belonging  to  1576  families.  The  mem- 
bers of  various  families  were  in  many  instances 
occupying  the  same  room,  regai-dless  of  all  the 
common  decencies  of  life,  and  where  fi-om 
three  to  five  adults,  men  and  women,  besides 
a  train  of  children,  were  accustomed  to  herd 
together  like  brute  beasts  or  savages;  where 


all  the  olfices  of  nature  were  i>eiformed  in 
the  most  jmblie  and  olleusive  luauuer,  and 
whei-e  every  huraiui  instinct  of  propriety  and 
dect>ucy  W!is  smothered. 

'•  Like  my  predecesaor,"  said  Dr.  Letheby, 
"  I  have  seen  grown  jx>i-sous  of  both  sexes 
sleeping  in  common  with  their  jiareuts;  bro- 
thers and  sistei-s  and  cousins,  and  even  the 
casual  acquaintance  of  a  day's  tramp,  occujiy- 
ing  the  s;ime  bed  of  filthy  rags  or  straw;  a 
woman  suffering  iu  travail  in  the  midst  of 
males  and  femides  of  dillerent  families  that 
tenant  the  siime  room — where  birth  and  death 
go  hand  in  hand,  where  the  child  but  newly 
born,  the  patient  cast  down  with  fever,  and 
the  corpse  waiting  for  interment,  have  uo 
scpai-ation  from  each  other  and  from  the  rest 
of  the  inmates."  In  one  alley  near  Ilouuds- 
ditch  ho  found  a  row  of  filthy  and  ruinous 
houses  containing  in  all  seventy-six  rooms, 
letting  at  weekly  rents  of  from  fifteen  pence 
to  one  and  ninepence  each,  and  inliabited  by 
sixty-three  families  comprising  252  persons. 
In  one  room  there  were  a  man,  two  women, 
and  two  children,  and  the  corpse  of  a  girl  who 
had  died  in  child-birth  a  few  days  before  stiU 
lay  upon  the  bare  gi-ound  without  shroud  or 
cofiin.  The  place  was  a  hotbed  of  bon-ible 
disease,  and  every  adult  male  in  the  place  Lad 
shortly  before  been  attacked  with  fever. 

Dr.  Letheby  determined  to  attempt  a  che- 
raic;d  analysis  of  the  air,  that  he  might  see 
whether  it  contiiined  some  peculiar  product 
of  decomposition  which  rendered  it  so  pesti- 
lential, and  he  found  it  not  only  deficient  in 
oxygen,  but  with  three  times  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid,  besides  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapour  charged  with  alkaline  matter 
having  a  loathsome  stench,  the  product  of 
putrefaction  and  of  fetid  exhalations.  Such 
conditions  were  not  peculiar  to  this  one  place. 
In  the  district  near  Whitecross  Street,  already 
referred  to,  similar  abominations  were  to  be 
found,  and  there  were  other  areas  of  disease 
and  filth  in  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  West- 
minster, and  Bloomsbury,  while  St.  Giles'  and 
Seven  Dials  were  p-ai'tly  destroyed,  but  the 
remnants  of  neither  of  them  had  been  cleansed 
and  purified.  Not  only  the  physical  but  the 
socud  and  moral  pestilence  and  degradation 
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arising  from  such  dens  were  earnestly  poiuteil 
out  by  Dr.  Lelheby ;  and  in  order  to  remedy 
them  it  was  suggested  that  the  registration  of 
common  lodging-houses  should  be  enforced, 
and  that  the  condition  and  number  of  their 
inmates  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
officers  of  health.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  metropolis  should  be  brought  under  the 
authority  of  a  single  municipality  elected  by 
the  ratepayers  of  the  various  districts.  The 
first  part  of  the  proposed  plan  was  adopted, 
and  has  since  been  enlarged;  but  for  some 
years  afterwards  foul,  ruinous,  and  pestilential 
tenements  in  the  same  districts  continued  to  be 
crowded  with  human  beings,  nor  has  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislature  even  yet  been  able  to 
put  an  end  to  all  the  horrible  abuses  that  were 
then  disclosed.  Something,  but  comjiai-atively 
little,  was  done,  until  another  fever  epidemic 
some  years  afterwards  once  more  emphatically 
called  alarmed  attention  to  tlie  subject.  Then, 
as  we  shall  see,  it  again  took  a  foremost  place 
in  the  public  regard,  but  with  no  commen- 
surate result.  Not  in  London  alone,  but  in 
Manchester,  Liveri^ool,  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant towns  of  the  kingdom,  the  same  story 
had  to  be  told  in  more  or  less  revolting  detail; 
and  though  Loudon  perhaps  maintains  an 
evil  pre-eminence  for  the  preservation  of  con- 
demned districts,  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
which,  if  evicted,  could  find  no  adequate  pro- 
vision for  their  shelter,  and  would  endeavour 
to  crowd  as  closely  into  the  adjacent  heuses, 
it  is  one  of  the  unhappy  contingencies  of  so 
vast  a  capital,  the  local  jurisdiction  of  which 
is  divided  among  numerous  incomplete  if  not 
incompetent  bodies,  that  private  or  corporate 
interests  should  be  found  to  have  become  so 
concreted  as  to  take  a  very  long  time  to  de- 
molish, even  by  the  application  of  special  laws 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  repeated  outcries  for 
reasonable  supplies  of  light  and  air  and  water, 
and  the  means  of  preserving  ordinary  decency. 
In  the  following  year,  though  compai-atively 
little  was  done  with  regard  to  cleansing  the  foul 
places  of  the  metropolis,  where  vice  and  misery 
assorted  with  jjestilence  and  famine,  another 
great  work  was  undertaken.  The  Thames  was 
uo  longer  to  be  an  open  sewer.   The  almost  tro- 


pical heat  of  the  summer  of  18.")8  had  caused 
suiUcient  evidence  of  the  accumulating  evils  of 
the  drainage  of  London  into  the  river  to  reach 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  veiy  practical 
form.  The  stench  from  the  stream  as  it  flowed 
past  the  palace  of  the  legislature  at  Westminster 
was  so  abominable  and  alarming  that  it  told 
the  story  in  terms  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded, 
and  the  result  was  the  more  prompt  accejitance 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposal  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  main  drainage  of  London.  The 
work  would  cost  at  least  £3,000,000,  and  it 
was  to  be  provided  for  by  the  imposition  of  a 
special  rate  on  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  the  river  and  completing  the 
system  of  main  drainage,  the  money  to  be 
bon-owed  on  the  guarantee  of  the  government, 
and  repaid  in  forty  yeai^s  by  annual  instal- 
ments by  means  of  a  special  rate  of  threepence 
in  the  pound,  to  be  called  the  sewage  rate. 
The  work  was  to  be  completed  in  five  year's 
and  a  half,  and  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
money  and  the  completion  of  the  scheme  was 
intrusted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
which  had  been  constituted  under  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Act  of  1855. 

An  act  ordering  that  the  vaccination  of 
children  should  be  compulsory  had  passed  in 
1853  for  England,  though  its  provisions  were 
not  extended  to  Scotland  till  1863 ;  and  doubt- 
less it  had  been  effectual  in  diminishing  the 
dangei-s  to  be  apprehended  from  epidemics  of 
small-pox,  which  in  former  times  had  often 
been  so  fatal  in  their  consequences.  Unfor- 
tunately no  adequate  provision  for  enabling 
public  vaccinator's  or  private  practitioners 
to  obtain  a  proper  supply  of  pure  vaccine  or 
lymph,  accompanied  tlie  act,  which  has,  there- 
fore, continued  to  be  less  valuable  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  become,  especially  as 
the  assertion  that  the  virus  of  diseases  of  a 
loathsome  and  dangerous  type  may  be  com- 
municated by  the  use  of  vaccine  matter  taken 
from  an  impui'e  source,  has  never  been  refuted. 

The  Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Industrial  Classes,  in  which  Lord  Rad- 
stock.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  Lord  Ebring- 
ton,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  took 
an  active  pai't,  and  in  relation  to  which  Dr. 
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SouthwiKiil  ^^luitll  had  suocessfiilly  iiiVf>>(i- 
gateil  the  coiulitiou  vi  tlie  i>oorcr  inighbour- 
IkmxU,  had  already  aohieveii  much  good  work 
by  the  erection  of  dwclliujfs  with  a  gooti  water 
8up|>ly  and  t'tVu-ient  ilr.tiuage,  and  by  ju'uiuut- 
ing  the  eufoiveineut  of  the  Coiumoii  Ixniging- 
housea  Act,  which  forbade  overcrowding  in 
lodging-houses,  ajid  diivcteil  the  pohce  to  en- 
force the  hiw ;  but  nothing  seemed  ellVctual 
agaiust  the  constant  letting  and  sub-letting 
of  dilapid:ite<l  tenements,  tlie  owners  of  which 
kept  in  the  background.  The  gin-sho]>s  in 
such  neighbourhoods  flourish,  for  they  drive 
a  roai-iug  trade  amidst  a  |)eople  who  are  glad 
to  escape  from  the  honx)rs  of  the  places  in 
which  they  live,  tliat  they  may  seek  temporaiy 
forgetfulness  amidst  tlie  brilliant  lights  and 
showy  attnictious  of  the  tavern  or  the  "palace" 
bar,  where  their  scanty  and  ill-pre|)ared  food 
may  be  supplemented  by  ardent  spirits  or 
heavy  beer.  But  at  that  time  the  food  ;uid 
drink  consumed  by  them  and  their  neighbours 
was  found  to  beoften  grossly  adulterated.  This 
was  generally  undei'stood,  but  people  were 
not  quite  prepared  for  the  revelations  made 
by  the  Lancet,  the  leading  medie;U  and  sur- 
gical pa])er,  of  which  the  well  known  Thom:is 
Wakley,  surgeon,  member  of  parliament  for 
Finsbury,  and  coroner  for  Middlesex,  wjis 
editor.  Both  as  member  and  as  coroner  Mr. 
Wakley  had  became  famous  for  his  bluntly 
outspoken  ojiinions,  and  though  he  was  a 
good  deal  disliked  in  some  quarters,  and 
often  ridiculed  in  others,  he  was  strong  and 
determined  enough  to  hold  his  own,  and  to 
make  his  voice  heard  on  the  subject  of  several 
abuses  which  he  set  himself  to  correct.  The 
institution  of  an  "Analytic  Sanitiiry  Commis- 
sion ■'  by  the  Lancet  was  one  of  the  methods 
by  which  he  attacked  the  system  of  adultera- 
tion, and  the  results  of  the  investigation  of 
this  commission,  which  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  were 
rather  startling.  Week  by  week  the  public 
learned  that  almost  every  article  of  food  and 
drink  consumed  at  ordinary  meals  was  pixj- 
bably  subjected  to  adulteration  before  it 
reached  them ;  and  that  the  substances  used 
were  frequently  in  large  p:-oportions,  and  of  a 
kind  exceedingly  injurious  to  health. 


Not  since  \bii<,  when  the  famous  bouk  en- 
titled T/iere't  Death  in  the  I'ut,  by  Frederick 
Accum,  gave  a  sliock  to  the  |mblic,  hod  such 
disclosures  been  made,  and  the  Lancet  com- 
mission took  -i  iviui"  way  to  call  the  attention 
boUi  of  the  siiHei-ei-s  and  of  the  culprits 
themselves  to  the  results  of  its  inquiries.  Dr. 
Hassjdl  not  only  went  out  and  about,  purchiui- 
ing  s;im|>les  of  idl  kinds  of  produce  in  ditiereut 
neigh boui  hoods,  and  aft<?rwards  subjecting 
them  to  analyses  and  to  searching  investiga- 
tion by  the  micro-scojje,  but  the  details  of  liis 
discoveries  were  published  week  by  week 
along  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
dealei's  from  whom  the  articles  had  been  ob- 
taineil. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the 
requisites  of  our  daily  consumption  are  still  fre- 
quently adultei-ated,  although  we  are  now 
jjrotected  by  the  operation  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment specially  directed  to  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  dealei-s  who  fraudulently  mix 
foreign  ingredients  with  substances  sold  under 
the  name  of  pure  commodities,  but  the  extent 
and  uuscrupulousness  of  the  system  of  adul- 
teration laid  bare  by  this  commission  were 
alarming.  The  mere  admixture  of  infei-ior 
with  superior  qualities  of  the  same  commodity, 
or  the  substitution  of  substances  with  similar 
properties  for  the  genuine  article,  were  com- 
paratively unimportant  frauds,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  actively  poisonous  ingredients  were 
introduced  in  large  quantities  into  food  and 
drink  for  daily  consumption,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  increasing  weight,  improving  ap- 
pearance, or  enhancing  profits  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  cheaper  material. 

Cotl'ee  was  mixed  with  mahogany  sawdust, 
mustard  with  flour  and  turmeric,  vinegar 
with  sulphuric  acid,  jjepper  with  dust,  ground 
rice,  or  linseed-meal ;  cayenne  pepper  and  curry 
powder  with  white  mustard  seed,  ground  rice, 
deal  sawdust,  salt,  and  brick  dust,  while  red 
lead  (often  in  ixiisonous  quantities)  gave  it 
colour.  Bread  bought  in  cheap  neighbour- 
hoods contained  alum  and  salt  for  the  pur|K)se 
of  correcting  the  sourness  and  dark  colour  of 
the  dough  made  from  inferior  or  damaged 
wheat.  The  largely  adulterated  bread  was 
found  in  the  low-priced  loaves  of  poor  neigh- 
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bourlioods,  but  otiier  articles  were  adultei-ated 
without  relation  to  the  localities  in  which  they 
were  purchased,  and  the  spurious  substitutes 
were  amply  present  in  a  very  large  majority 
of  cases.  The  presence  of  alum  in  bread 
was  almost  universal,  and  it  is  still  often  as- 
serted that  its  use  is  necessary  while  people 
demand  a  white  loaf;  but  out  of  twenty- 
eight  loaves  bought  in  every  quarter  of  Lon- 
don Dr.  Hassall  found  alum,  and  in  many 
instances  it  was  present  in  considerable 
quantities  in  high-jiriced  loaves,  a  fact  after- 
wards explained  (in  consequence  of  the  in- 
dignant remonstrances  of  the  "Pure  Bread 
Company")  to  proceed  from  the  adulteration 
of  the  flour  itself  with  alum  before  it  was 
purchased  by  the  baker.  Tea  was  proved  to 
be  frequently  a  deadly  poisou  prepared  in 
China,  where  the  desired  colour  was  given  to  it 
by  the  use  of  g3'psum  and  Prussian  blue,  while 
adulteration  was  effected  by  a  compound  of 
sand,  dirt,  tea-dust,  and  broken  leaves  worked 
up  with  gum  into  small  nodules,  and  contain- 
ilig  45  per  cent  of  earthy  matter.  These  nod- 
)iles  were  "  faced  "  with  black-lead,  Prussian 
blue,  or  turmeric,  according  to  the  kind  of  tea  to 
be  sophisticated,  while  French  chalk  gave  the 
fictitious  leaf  its  spm-ious  bloom.  Curiously 
enough  the  lower-priced  teas  were  found  to 
be  the  more  genuine;  but  a  good  deal  was 
done  in  the  way  of  redrying  tea-leaves  which 
had  been  used  at  hotels,  clubs,  and  coffee- 
houses, and  mixing  them  with  bay  leaves, 
sloe  leaves,  and  other  substitutes ;  gum  and  a 
solution  of  copperas  being  used  to  give  con- 
sistency and  colour. 

Coffee,  even  when  sold  as  genuine,  was 
mixed  with  chicory.  This  mixture  in  certain 
]iroportions  had  been  permitted  by  a  Treasury 
minute  of  1840,  and  the  quantity  of  chicory 
had  incre;ised  till  INIr.  Gladstone  brought  in 
a  resolution  that  the  words  "  mixtiu'e  of 
chicory  and  coffee"  should  be  placed  on  any 
package  containing  both  ingredients.  But  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  chicory  itself  was  adul- 
terated with  roasted  acorns  and  other  vege- 
table substances,  dogs'  biscuits,  burnt  sugar, 
red  earth,  and  baked  horses'  and  bullocks' 
livers.  In  fact  it  was  discovered  that  the 
articles  used  to  adulterate,  were  themselves 


adulterated,  and  that  thus  the  inquiry  would 
"  horrors  on  horror's  head  accumulate."  The 
milk  of  the  nursery  was  mixed  not  alone  with 
water,  but  with  anuatto,  flour,  starch,  and 
treacle,  if  with  nothing  woi-se;  butter  was 
derived  from  lard  and  fat ;  fresh  butter  from 
the  common  salted  article;  orange  marmalade 
from  turnips,  ai>ples,  and  carrots;  pickles  and 
preserved  fruits  were  green  with  verdigris; 
and  the  ornamental  sweetmeats  with  which 
infancy  w-;is  delighted  or  pacified,  contained 
Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  blue,  gamboge,  ultra- 
maiine,  chi-omate  of  lead,  red  oxide  of  lead, 
Brunswick  green,  and  arsenite  of  copper,  while 
plaster  of  Paris  entered  largely  iuto  the  com- 
position of  many  of  them. 

"We  so  often  hear  now  of  salesmen  or  others 
being  summoned  and  fined  for  attempting  to 
dispose  of  meat  or  the  carcasses  of  animals 
imtit  for  human  consumption,  that  we  may 
readily  believe  some  forms  of  flesh  food  were 
pretty  largely  adultemted  both  with  inferior 
meat  and  other  substances.  Happily  Smith- 
field  market  had  been  abolished,  and  some  of 
its  evils  had  been  abated.  One  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  commissioners  who  de- 
creed its  f;d],  had  declared  that  quantities  of 
diseased  meat  were  bought  by  soup  shops, 
sausage-makers,  alamode  beef  and  meat  pie 
shops,  &c.  One  soup  shop  (a  firm  which 
had  a  large  foreign  trade),  were  doing  five 
hundred  pounds  a  week  in  diseased  meat. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  flesh  coidd  be  sold 
at  a  penny  a  pound,  or  eightpence  a  stone. 
He  w;is  certain  that  if  one  hundred  carcasses 
of  cows  were  lying  dead  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  he  could  get  them  all  sold  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  wouldn't  matter  what 
they  died  of.  The  London  market  was  very 
extensively  supplied  with  diseased  meat  from 
the  country,  he  said;  and  he  also  declared  that 
an  insurance  office  in  London  in  which  gi-aziers 
could  insure  their  beasts  from  disease,  made 
it  a  practice  to  send  the  unsound  animals 
dying  from  disease  to  their  own  slaughter- 
houses a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, to  be  dressed  and  sent  to  the  London 
market.  Cattle,  sheei^,  &c.,  were  insured  by 
this  office  against  aU  kinds  of  diseases,  one  of 
the  conditions  being  that  the  diseased  animals 
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when  dead  became  Uie  j>roiK.Tty  of  the  iusur- 
auce  couiiKiuy,  llie  juirty  iusuriug  ivceiviug 
t\vo-thii\ls  of  tlie  value  of  iLe  auiiuiil,  aud  oue 
tl>ir»l  of  the  s;ilva{je ;  or  iu  other  words,  oue 
third  of  the  aiuouut  the  beo^t  sold  for  wheu 
dead.  They  weiv,  he  Siiid,  cousigued  to  a 
bidesmau  iu  Xewg:ite  Market,  Tliis  evideuce 
was  sickeuiugly  siguilicint,  iuid  it  is  not  to  be 
sup]H>sed  that  the  s;de  of  di^osed  and  putrid 
meat  had  ce:u>ed  immediately  after  tlie  oou- 
demuatiou  of  Smithlield  Market,  aud  while 
the  butchers'  shamble;^  about  Newgate  Street, 
aud  the  slaughter-houses,  laues,  aud  alleys  of 
(.'owcross  aud  its  ueiglibourhood  were  scai-cely 
abolished,  espet.-i;dly  as  we  know  that  iu  Lou- 
don as  well  :is  iu  other  grejit  centres  of  popu- 
hitiou  couliuuid  vigilance  ou  the  j)art  of  in- 
six>ctors  aud  officers  of  the  law  is  still  necessary 
to  prevent  hu-ge  quantities  of  diseased  or  pubid 
meat  from  beiug  quickly  disposed  of.  At  the 
s;ime  time  it  scaicely  ueeds  to  be  meutioucil 
that  the  descriptions  of  food  into  which  sucli 
meat  is  converted  are  found  in  largest  quan- 
tities in  neighbourhoods  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  part  of  the  population. 

We  may  see  from  what  has  been  already 
iudicited,  that  tlie  period  succeeding  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  war  was  one  of  considerable 
excitement,  but  one  also  of  great  social  de- 
velopment. Immense  eflbrts  were  made  for 
the  extension  of  education  in  the  direction  of 
some  general  system  sejjarable  from  the  secta- 
rian difficulty,  and  yet  preserving  the  means 
of  religious  instruction,  while,  at  the  same 
lime,  schools  were  established  and  supported 
on  a  basis  of  merely  seculiu'  and  moral  teach- 
iug.  On  the  whole,  the  large  balance  of 
opiuion  was  iu  favour  of  retaining  the  i-eading 
of  Scripture  iu  schools,whether  they  were  pro- 
fessedly foimded  on  an  unsectarian  or  a  "secu- 
lar" basis,  the  word  secuLir  being  often  inter- 
preted to  mean  much  the  same  thing  as  unsec- 
tarian, as  distinguished  from  doctrinal  religious 
teaching;  ;md  the  parents  generally  concur- 
ring in  a  desire  that  their  children  should  be 
taught  to  regaid  the  authority  of  the  Scrij^tures 
as  conveying  the  highest  sanction  for  i-eligion 
and  morals.  Sevend  schools,  not  only  for 
ordinary  instruction,  but  for  the  maintenance 


and  industriid  tnviuiug  of  destitute  boys  and 
girls,  were  oi)eued,  aud  were  among  the  most 
:>iguilicaut  iiistitutiuus  of  tlie  time. 

Adviiuces  Were  also  to  be  observed  iu  much 
of  the  popular  literature.  Not  ouly  wei-e 
more  perioii'  ....      j  ^^ 

class,  like   1 1  .  i^s, 

commenced,  but  a  larger  number  of  cheap 
newspapers  and  other  ])ublications  were  issued, 
many  of  them  of  an  educational  aud  domestic 
chariicter.  The  abolition  of  the  newspaper 
stamp  duty  in  June,  1855,  greatly  contributed 
to  this  movement.  This  tax  had  been  origin- 
;dly  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
issue  of  seditious  publications.  It  underwent 
several  changes  as  to  the  amount  charged, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
had  stood  at  fourjience.  In  1636,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  reduced  to  a  penny,  aud  at  that 
sum  it  remained  as  represented  by  a  red  stamp 
impressed  upon  every  copy  of  a  newspaper. 
In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  heavy  duty  on 
each  advertisement  appeai-ing  iu  a  paper,  and 
all  tliese  chai-ges  combined  to  make  such  pub- 
lications deal-,  and  the  knowledge  of  public 
events  hmited  and  uncertain.  No  important 
daily  newspaper  was  published  at  a  less  price 
th:in  sixpence  before  the  abolition  of  the  ad- 
vertisement duty,  but  the  remission  of  that 
tax  enabled  the  proprietors  to  reduce  the 
price,  while  many  new  publications  came  into 
existence.  The  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty 
gave  the  further  relief  that  was  needed  to 
enable  enterprising  persons  to  start  that  great 
engine  of  pubhc  opinion  and  public  informa- 
tion— the  penny  newspaper,  and  both  in  Lon- 
don and  the  provinces  many  influentixil  pajiers 
were  either  originated  or  considei-ably  en- 
larged or  improved.  At  first  the  red  stamp 
was  either  removed  altogether  or  allowed 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  postage,  but  papers  started 
wliich  needed  no  stamp,  and  could  be  sent 
through  the  post.  The  Morning  Star  was 
brought  out  under  the  new  auspices,  the  Dailif 
Telegraph,  the  DaVy  Sews  soon  followed ;  and 
eventually  the  Standard  and  other  high-priced 
p;q>ers  were  issued  at  the  popular  penny, 
but  that  was  not  till  after  a  further  remission 
of  charges  by  the  reduction  aud  lUtimate 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  paj^r. 
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The  period  of  wliioh  we  are  speaking  was 
a  time  of  transition,  and  a  time,  therefore, 
when  many  evils  that  needed  remedying  weic 
exposed.  The  aggressive  temper  which  had 
been  exhibited  for  some  months  seemed  to  be 
strangely  emjihasized  by  crimes  of  violence  and 
cruelty,  while  commercial  laxity  and  financial 
disasters  were  accompanied  on  the  criminal 
side  by  extensive  and  sometimes  remarkable 
frauds  and  robberies.  Among  the  most  prom- 
inent of  these  was  the  appropriation  of  trust 
money  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
firms  of  private  bankers  in  London — the  house 
of  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  Strahan,  &  Bates.  The 
discovery  was  a  great  shock  to  a,  large  number 
of  estimable  people,  for  the  head  of  the  firm 
was  associated  with  many  religious  societies, 
and  subscribed  to  numerous  charities.  Cri- 
minal proceedings  were  taken  against  the  firm, 
and  they  were  tried  in  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  on  the  26th  of  October,  1855,  for  fraudu- 
lently appropriating  to  their  own  use  certain 
Danish  bonds  of  the  value  of  £5000  committed 
to  their  keeping  as  bankers  by  Dr.  Griffith, 
prebendary  of  Rochester.  The  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  stated  by  the  attorney- 
general.  It  was  proved  that  Sir  John  Dean 
Paul  instructed  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Insurance  Company  to  sell  Dr.  Gritfith's  bonds; 
and  Dr.  Griffith  deposed  to  conversations  sub- 
sequent to  the  bankruptcy,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr.  Bates 
were  accessory  to  the  transaction.  Sir  F. 
Thesiger,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Strahan, 
defended  him  on  the  ground  that  the  sale  of 
the  Danish  bonds  was  efl'ected  solely  bj'  Sir 
John  Paul ;  that  he  received  the  proceeds ; 
and  that  there  was  no  proof  that  Mr.  Strahan 
was  privy  to  the  transaction ;  and  further, 
that  Mr.  Strahan,  having  made  a  disclosui-e 
of  the  circumstances  before  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  was  not  (according  to  the  Act  of 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.)  liable  to  be  indicted  on 
account  of  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Serjeant 
Byles,  for  Sir  John  Paul,  admitted  the  facts 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Griffith,  but  said  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  replace  the  bonds,  as  was 
shown  by  his  subsequently  purchasing  others 
to  a  similar  amount.  He  also  maintained  that 
Sir  J.  Paul,  having  made  a  full  disclosure  in 


the  Bankruptcy  Court,  was  no  longer  liable  to 
criminal  proceedings.  Mr.  James,  for  Mr. 
liates,  rested  his  ca.se  upon  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  transaction  in  question.  The  court  then 
adjourned  to  the  following  morning,  when 
Baron  Alderson,  having  charged  the  jury, 
after  an  absence  of  half  an  hour  they  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all  the  prisoners. 
The  judge  proceeded  to  pa-ss  sentence.  Com- 
menting on  the  heinous  nature  of  the  offence, 
he  observed  that  all  the  prisonere  had  been 
well  educated,  and  moved  in  a  high  position 
of  society.  The  punishment  which  was  about 
to  fall  on  them,  therefore,  would  be  far  more 
heavy  and  more  keenly  felt  than  by  persons 
in  a  lower  condition  of  life.  It  would  also, 
he  regretted  to  say,  afflict  those  who  were 
connected  with  them.  These,  however,  were 
not  considerations  for  him  at  that  moment : 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  say  that  he  could 
not  conceive  any  worse  case  of  the  sort  that 
could  arise  under  the  statute  upon  which  they 
had  been  convicted,  and  that  being  the  case, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  pass  upon  them 
the  sentence  which  the  act  of  parliament  pro- 
vided for  the  worst  class  of  offences  arising 
under  it,  that  was,  that  they  be  severally 
transported  for  the  term  of  fourteen  yeai^s. 

Another  case  which  caused  great  excite- 
ment was  that  of  John  Sadleir,  M.P.  for  Sligo 
borough,  who  in  February,  1856,  committed 
suicide  on  Hampstead  Heath,  by  swallowing 
a  quantity  of  essential  oil  of  almonds.  His 
body  was  found  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
rise  of  a  small  mound  at  the  back  of  Jack 
Straw's  Castle,  the  head  close  to  a  furze  bush, 
the  clothes  undisturbed,  and  the  hat  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  was  taken  to  Hampstead  workhouse. 
In  the  course  of  the  inquest  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  deceased  had  been  concerned 
in  a  series  of  gigantic  embezzlements  and  for- 
geries. Two  letters  written  by  him  before  he 
left  the  house  were  laid  before  the  jury.  In 
one  of  them,  addressed  to  Mr.  Keating,  M.P. 
for  Waterford,  were  the  words : — "  No  one 
has  been  privy  to  my  crimes ;  they  sprung  from 
my  own  cursed  brain  alone;  I  have  swindled 
and  deceived  without  the  knowledge  of  any 

one It  was  a  sad  day  for  all  when  I 

came  to  London;  I  am  give  but  little  aid  to 
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uiii-avel  accounts  ami  li-;uis;ictioiis."  Tlio  full 
fXlfiil  of  5>iulleir's euil>tf£zlemeiiU uuJ  forijeiifs 
was  never  exactly  known.  One  fniudulent 
traus.iction  in  ivspeot  to  the  lioval  S\ve<iisli 
Hallway  oousislei.1  of  an  over-issue  of  sliiues 
and  obliij^itious  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
i'16t»,lKKi.  lu  i-esjieet  of  the  Ti|ii>erary  Biklik, 
tile  luauager,  his  bivther,  had  )>erniitted  hiia 
to  ovenh-aw  nioiv  tli;ui  i'^Hl,ii*Ht.  ami,  with 
other  fraudulent  uiisuuuiageiuent,  the  detioit 
of  the  bank  exceeded  /JlX^XX).  The  asseU 
were  stated  to  be  little  more  than  i"30,tK)0. 
The  misery  caused  by  this  infamous  confeder- 
acy was  unsjieakable.  Not  only  were  the 
depositore  in  the  south  of  Ii-eland^ — chiefly 
small  farmers  and  tradesmen — defrauded  of 
their  savings,  but  the  shareholders  were 
stripixnl,  for  the  most  p-ort,  of  everything  they 
]x>3sessed.  The  means  taken  to  entrap  the 
hist-uameil  cLiss  were  unusually  nefarious. 
Ou  the  fii^st  of  February — one  mouth  before 
tlie  crash — the  Sadleirs  published  a  balance- 
sheet  and  rejvirt,  in  which  the  concern  was 
represented  .is  most  flourishing.  A  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  £C  per  cent  with  a  bonus  of  £3 
per  cent  was  declared,  and  £3lXX)  was  airried 
to  the  reserve  fund,  niisiug  it  to  .£1",01X).  By 
means  of  this  fabrication  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons,  most  of  them  widows,  spinsters, 
and  half-p.iy  officers,  were  induced  to  become 
sh.ireholders,  and  lost  their  all.  Endless  suits 
were  brought  by  attorneys  who  had  purchased 
debts  due  by  the  comp.iny,  against  these 
unhappy  people.  Some  declared  themselves 
insolvent,  while  others  fled  to  the  United 
States  with  as  much  of  their  property  as  they 
could  hastily  secure.  James  Sadleir  had  ab- 
sconded under  circuiu.<tances  which  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion,  and  many  large  financial 
businesses  in  London  suffered  considerably 
from  his  frauds. 

Tlie  failure  of  the  Eoyal  British  Bank  in 
August,  1S56,  was  also  the  cause  of  widely- 
spread  misery  and  confusion,  since  a  large 
number  of  shares  were  held  by  persons  of 
companitively  small  means.  The  share  capital 
:u  this  country  was  stated  to  be  i.'300,fKX),  of 
which  £l50,iXX)  was  stated  to  have  been  paid 
up.  The  debts  due  to  de(X5sitors  amounted  to 
£500,000,  the  assets  were  found  to  be  dis- 


counted bills  and  other  securities  which  wi-re 
mostly  worthless,  and  above  i.'UKi,lMU  had 
b«eu  advanced  to  a  Welsh  coiil  mine  which 
was  not  worth  one-third  of  the  value.  Every- 
body in  the  management  had  been  helping 
himself  to  the  money.  A  Mr.  Owyniir,  a 
retired  director,  owed  i,"13,(>O0 ;  Air.  John 
M'liregor,  M.P.,  the  founder  of  the  bank, 
i7lHK);  Mr.  Huini)hrey  Brown,  M.P.,  above 
i'~0,OlKt;  and  a  Mr.  t'ameron,  the  manager, 
about  i,'30,tHX).  The  unfortunate  sliareholders 
were  calleil  upon  by  the  Bankruptcy  Court  to 
iwy  i'50  on  each  of  their  shares;  some  of  them 
fled  to  Boulogne  and  elsewhere,  many  were 
ruined,  and  public  confidence  was  so  shaken 
that  for  a  long  time  such  investments  were 
looked  at  with  much  suspicion.  The  govern- 
ment instituted  criminal  proceedings  against 
the  manager  and  the  most  obviously  dishonest 
directors,  and  in  February,  185S,  some  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  a  years  imprisonment. 

Crimes  of  violence  and  murderous  assaults 
were  numerous  and  were  attended  with  great 
brutality.  Street  outrages  and  robbery  were 
also  connected  with  a  new  method  of  attack 
named  after  the  Spanish  instrument  of  execu- 
tion, the  "garotte"  or  "garot;i."  The  assailant, 
coming  suddenly  from  behind,  placed  his  arm 
round  the  neck  of  his  victim,  so  that  by 
a  sudden  constriction  of  his  muscles  great 
pressure  was  exerted  on  the  throat  and  the 
head  was  forced  back,  while  an  accomplice 
robbed  the  half-strangled  sufierer  of  watch, 
money,  and  other  valuables.  There  w.ns  sel- 
dom time  to  cry  out,  for  the  attack  w:us  entirely 
unexpected,  and  the  person  robbed  was  mostly 
left  in  a  half-insensible  condition.  Assaults 
of  this  kind  became  so  frequent  that  something 
like  a  panic  was  the  result,  until  fear  was  suc- 
ceeded by  indignation,  and  heavy  sentences 
weredemanded  .igaiust  some  of  the  "garotters" 
who  had  been  aiTested.  Many  of  the  London 
shops  exposed  "anti-garottei-s"  for  sale,  in  the 
shape  of  short  sliarp  daggers,  loaded  canes, 
life-preservers,  and  "knuckle-dusters"  or  thick 
leather  gloves,  covering  i)art  of  the  band  and 
fitted  with  projecting  iron  spikes  or  plates  cut 
into  f.icets, — a  modern  reproduction,  in  fact,  of 
the  old  Roman  cestus.  Swordsticks  and  revol- 
vers were  commonly  carried  by  men  who  lived 
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in  the  suburbs,  and  wlioso  business  or  jilea- 
sure  Killed  them  out  at  night.  People  .inncd 
themselves,  more  to  the  danger  of  themselves 
and  their  friends  than  to  that  of  the  robbers ; 
but  some  of  the  latter  had  severe  handlings,  for 
the  blood  of  the  braver  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion was  up,  and  a  dead-set  w.as  made  against 
cowardly  footpads  who  selected  old  and  weak 
men  or  helpless  women  for  their  murderous 
assaults.  In  some  neighbourhoods  stout  fel- 
lows well  ai-med  with  cudgels  were  on  the 
alert,  and  the  garotters  themselves  made  one 
or  two  awkward  mistakes.  In  one  instance 
an  attack  was  made  on  a  pedestrian  who  wai> 
p.ossing  over  Waterloo  Bridge  at  midnight. 
The  ruffians  followed  and  pounced  on  their 
prey.  They  had  mistaken  their  man,  however. 
The  belated  passenger  was  a  famous  pugilist. 
The  conflict  was  short  and  decisive.  One  of 
the  garotters  was  found  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards lying  insensible,  and  the  other  had  fled. 
But  the  most  eftectual  remedy  was  the  inflic- 
tion of  flogging  as  a  part  of  the  sentence  on 
prisoners  convicted  of  garottiug.  Mere  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  was  tried  until 
the  end  of  the  year  1861  and  seemed  to  have 
little  result  in  checking  the  evil,  but  directly 
a  dozen  or  two  of  strokes  with  the  "cat," 
laid  on  by  a  strong-armed  warder  in  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses  who  afterwards  reported 
some  of  the  details,  became  a  i-ecognized  pun- 
ishment for  this  ofifeuce,  the  cowardly  ruffians 
abandoned  a  form  of  crime  which  exposed 
them  to  a  retribution  involving  severe  ph)-- 
sical  sutfering.  Probably,  however,  they  be- 
came alai'med  at  the  resentment  everywhere 
expressed  against  them,  and  at  an  apparent 
intention  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  deter- 
mined men  in  various  districts  to  show  no 
quarter  to  a  garotter,  but  to  shoot  him  down, 
or  in  some  way  to  disable  him  at  once.  It 
will  easily  be  seen  to  what  constant  perils 
resulting  from  mistakes,  from  accidents,  and 
from  the  too  prompt  aggressiveness  of  timid 
persons  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons, 
this  panic  had  given  rise. 

There  is  no  need  to  refer  particularly  to  the 
crimes  of  more  than  ordinary  atrocity  which 
were  committed  during  a  time  of  public  ex- 
citement, after  so  many  months  dur'ing  which 


daily  talk  w;us  of  war.  In  surveying  the 
aspects  of  that  jieriod  it  api)ears  as  though,  at 
the  very  time  that  great  and  strenuous  efTorta 
were  being  made  to  establish  all  kinds  of  agen- 
cies for  bringing  instruction  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  jiopulation,  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  poor  and  the  abandoned,  and  redeem- 
ing the  depraved  and  the  vicious,  misery, 
jMverty,  and  crime  stood  forth  in  more  appal- 
ling shapes,  as  if  to  show  the  urgent  need  of 
powerful  and  immediate  influences  for  their 
transformation,  or  to  test  the  faith  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  professed  to  believe  that 
earnest  and  unremitting  eflbrt  would  effect  the 
desired  imjjrovement. 

Among  the  most  terrible  crimes  were  several 
cases  of  jjoisoniug.  In  that  which  excited  most 
horror  the  murderer  was  William  Palmer,  a 
surgeon  of  Eugeley,  in  Staffordshire,  who  was 
not  of  very  reputable  character,  but  was  well 
known  among  his  neighbours,  had  for  some 
time  kept  race-horses  and  been  mixed  up  with 
transactions  on  "the  turf,"  and  had,  in  fact 
given  up  his  practice  and  made  it  over  to  a  for- 
mer assistant,  except  in  the  case  of  two  or  tliree 
old  patients.  In  the  course  of  his  pursuits 
as  a  sportsman  Palmer  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  John  Pareons  Cook,  a  young 
man  of  respectable  family,  who  had  inherited 
some  £12,000  or  .£15,000,  and  become  a 
frequenter  of  races  and  a  betting  man. 
For  two  or  three  year's  Palmer  had  been  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  had  to  raise  money 
on  bills.  It  appeared  from  the  charge  made 
against  him  on  his  trial  that  his  circumstances 
became  hopeless,  that  he  owed  various  persons 
large  sums  of  money,  and  that  he  had  had 
recourse  to  forgery.  One  bill  for  £2000  bore 
the  forged  acceptance  of  Sarah  Palmer,  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  considerable  wealth,  and 
on  whose  security  money  would  therefore  be 
advanced  without  hesitation.  This  bill  was 
discounted,  but  other  pressing  claims  coming 
on,  he  did  not  meet  it  when  it  became  due, 
and  had  to  continue  paying  upon  it.  Then 
his  wife  died,  and  as  he  had  effected  au  insur- 
ance on  her  life  for  £13,000,  and  the  amount 
was  realized,  he  was  able  to  discharge  some 
of  his  more  immediate  liabilities.  He  after- 
wards induced  his  brother  to  effect  an  insur- 
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ance  for  /13,0(K)  luiJ  to  assi(,'u  tlie  jKjlicy  to 
liiiu.  Ue  liiul,  tu  the  iuuuuiit  of  JE\l,M(t, 
bills  in  the  haiuls  of  a  bill-discounter,  ami 
every  one  of  them  l>oi-e  the  foi'j'eil  aeoeiitam-e 
of  hiii  mother.  Ilis  brother  died  and  the 
nmouut  of  the  iusui-aiioe  on  his  life  woii  applied 
for,  but  the  insunince  office  deeliuetl  to  j«i_v  it. 
I'idmer  \v;i3  being  jiivsseil  with  demands  from 
his  creilitors;  he  hiid  for  some  mouths  been 
iMXluainted  with  Cook  in  betting  ti-ansjictious, 
:ind  iudiiivd  him  to  iissi^n  two  lioi-sos  as 
st-curity  for  an  advance  of  money  which  wouKl 
more  than  cover  tlie  sum  iust^uitly  required. 
The  |H;i-son  who  made  the  adviuice  sent  it  in 
the  shai>e  of  some  warnuits  and  a  cheque  made 
jwyable  to  Cook's  order.  To  this  cheque 
PiUmer  forged  Cook's  endorsement,  and  it 
went  to  enable  him  to  take  up  a  foi-ged  bill, 
and  so  to  esaxjw  detection. 

The  intimacy  between  Palmer  and  Cook 
continued,  and  it  was  necess;iry  to  prevent 
discovery  of  the  forgery.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  it  appeared  that  Cook  had  won  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  amounting  to  above  £2000, 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  i'700  or  i'SOO  at  "Worces- 
ter races,  and  the  latter  sum  he  was  known  to 
have  had  in  his  possession  when  he  was  with 
Palmer  and  another  person  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
afterwards  with  P:dmer  at  the  Talbot  Hotel 
at  Rugeley,  nearly  opposite  Palmer's  house. 
Cook  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Shrews- 
bury, after  swallowing  some  brandy  and  water 
which  Palmer  had  urged  him  to  drink.  At 
Kugeley  the  same  symi)toms  were  repeated, 
and  Palmer  was  sent  for,  soon  after  he  had 
p.irted  with  him  for  the  night.  After  every- 
thing that  Pidmerhad  administered  the  patient 
was  violently  sick,  and  though  other  practi- 
tioners were  called  in  they  seem  to  have  had 
no  suspicion  of  anything  wrong,  though  one  of 
them  could  not  agi-ee  with  P;dmer  that  Cook 
w:is  suffei-ing  from  a  bilious  attack,  and  that 
it  was  that  which  caused  the  vomiting.  All 
this  time  Palmer  was  acting  in  the  most 
cold-blooded,  indifferent,  and  composed  man- 
ner ;  but  he  was  really  administering  antimony 
in  broth,  coffee,  and  other  liquids.  This  did 
not  prove  fatal,  and  he  afterwards  prescribed 
strychnine  in  pills  as  a  remedy.  There  were 
several  witnesses  of  Cook's  sufferings,  and  an 


elderly  medical  man  gave  a  certiticate  of  deutli 
from  afiojilexy.  While  this  gcntk-mim  had 
given  Cook  medicine  the  eli'ecla  of  the  unli- 
niouy  had  been  to  some  extent  obviated ;  but 
neither  he  nor  otlier  peo|)le  seem  to  have 
understood  tlie  convulsions  and  rigid  con- 
tniction  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  ami  neck, 
aiused  by  strychnine.  Palmer  might  have 
evaded  serious  inquiry  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  stepfather  of  the  murdered  man  went  at 
once  to  Kugeley,  and  there  made  some  keen 
observations,  and  acted  with  remaikable 
promptitude.  Palmer  continued  to  preserve 
a  cool  iuid  unconcerned  demeanour  even  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  post-mortem  ex.imination,  for 
he  had  counted  on  there  being  no  probability 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  sti'ychnine.  But  if 
strychnine  left  little  or  no  ti'ace,  the  symptoms 
which  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  competent 
judges  at  two  examinations,  as  well  as  by  those 
present  before  the  death,  could,  it  w.-is  believed, 
have  been  caused  only  by  the  administration 
of  that  poison,  and  the  ti-aces  of  antimony 
were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
fii-st  symptoms  which  had  been  observed  were 
attribut;ible  to  the  broth  and  other  liquids 
administered  by  Palmer.  "With  all  his  cool- 
ness he  was  tying  the  noose  for  himself.  He 
induced  the  postmaster  at  Eugeley  to  open  a 
letter  from  the  chemist  to  whom  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  of  the  murdered  man  had 
been  sent  for  analysis.  He  Lad  previously 
endeavoured  to  bribe  the  post-boy,  who  was 
to  convey  the  sealed  jars  in  which  they  were 
deposited,  either  to  uj)set  the  fly  or  to  contrive 
somehow  to  break  the  jars  and  spill  the  con- 
tents ;  and  he  sent  a  present  of  game  to  the 
coroner,  along  with  a  letter,  suggesting  that 
an  experienced  physician  had  certified  to  the 
death,  which  was  obviously  from  natural 
causes.  "We  will  not  dwell  on  the  p.articulars 
of  the  trL-d  or  of  the  details  of  the  evidence 
in  this  dreadful  case,  which  lasted  several 
d.iys,  the  medical  witnesses  being  numerous, 
as  they  consisted  of  the  most  famous  analysts 
and  physiologists  of  the  day.  The  suspicions 
that  gathered  round  this  deliberate  poisoner 
were  terrible.  The  bodies  of  his  wife  and  his 
brother  were  exhumed.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  they,  too,  had  been  murdered,  and  a 
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verdict  was  brought  in  accordingly.  Society 
stood  aghast.  There  was  no  telliug  how  many 
of  his  acquaintances  he  had  destroyed.  The 
])oisou  itself,  too,  w;ia  deadly;  its  effects  were 
new  and  strange.  Its  o])eration  had  been  but 
little  known.  It  was  thought  that  it  might 
be  used  and  leave  no  actual  trace.  The  very 
name  sti-ychnine  became  a  word  of  fear.  Few 
people  could  be  found  who  would  have  respited 
or  reprieved  William  Palmer,  though  he 
went  to  the  scaffold  declaring  that  he  was  not 
guilty,  and  that  he  himself  was  a  murdered 
man.  'While  he  was  on  his  trial,  the  pereon 
who  had  discounted  a  bill  purporting  to  have 
been  accepted  by  the  prisoner's  mother  brought 
an  action  against  her  to  recover  the  money. 
The  defence  was  that  the  acceptance  was  a 
forger}-,  and  Palmer  was  brought  from  prison 
to  give  evidence.  Wlien  asked  who  wrote 
the  name  "Sarah  Palmer"  upon  the  bill,  he 
answered,  "Ann  Palmer."  "Your  wife  1 "  was 
the  next  inquiiy.  "  Yes."  "  Now  dead !  " 
"Yes."  "Did  you  see  her  do  it?  '  "Yes." 
He  had  caused  his  wife  to  forge  his  mother's 
signature,  and  had  afterwards  poisoned  her 
for  the  sake  of  realizing  the  large  sum  for 
which  he  had  not  long  before  insured  her  life. 
It  was  the  Palmer  case  which  drew  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  law  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  poisons.  Lord  Campbell, 
who  had  been  the  judge  at  the  trial,  inquired 
whether  the  government  intended  legislating 
on  the  subject,  and  was  told  that  a  bill  was  in 
course  of  preparation  by  the  home  secretary. 

The  Eedpath  frauds  were  also  illustrative 
of  the  reckless  criminality  which  appeared 
to  prevail  among  a  certain  class  of  men  who 
had  entered  on  a  career  of  extravagance,  and 
were  anxious  only  to  maintain  a  position  in 
the  world  of  fashion. 

Redpath  was  the  name  of  the  official  who 
had  the  care  of  the  stock -register  books  of 
the  Gi-eat  Northern  Railway  Company.  To 
support  his  assumption  of  being  a  person  of 
considerable  means,  with  a  town  residence  in 
Chester  Terrace  and  a  villa  at  Weybridge,  he 
altered  the  sums  standing  in  the  names  of  the 
stockholdei's  to  much  larger  amounts,  and 
sold  the  fictitious  stock  on  the  market,  forged 


the  name  of  the  sujiposed  transferrer,  and 
passed  the  sum  to  the  account  of  the  supposed 
transferee  in  the  register,  either  attesting  it 
himself  or  causing  it  to  be  attested  by  a  young 
man,  who,  it  appeared,  was  not  aware  of  the 
fraud.  Of  course  such  tran.sactions  were  cer- 
tain to  be  discovered,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
directoi-s  began  to  notice  an  extraordinary 
disproportion  between  the  amount  paid  for 
dividends  and  the  rateable  capital  stock  that 
a  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed, 
and  the  fraud  was  detected.  The  amount 
appropriated  reached  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling.  Eedpath  fled  to  Paiis,  but 
afterwards  returned  to  London,  and  was 
arrested. 

It  may  easUj'  be  understood  that  the  public 
excitement  was  very  great  when  crimes  against 
person  and  property  were  so  frequent,  and  their 
details  were  so  rapidly  and  completely  made 
known,  by  means  of  cheap  newspapers,  which 
circulated  amongst  a  number  of  people  who 
had  previously  been  accustomed  to  learn  only 
the  occurrences  of  the  week  instead  of  the 
events  of  each  day.  It  happened,  too,  as  it 
usually  does  happen,  that  many  strange  stories 
and  some  really  extraordinary  circumstances 
kept  the  popular  imagination  in  a  feverish 
condition.  "  The  Waterloo  Biidge  mystery," 
as  it  was  caUed,  happened  at  a  date  a  little 
later,  in  1857,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  worth 
while  to  glan.ce  at  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
peculiar  kind  of  stimulus  which  seemed  to  be 
constantly  presented  to  an  already  overheated 
fancy  for  a  combination  of  the  horrible  and 
the  grotesque. 

A  little  after  daybreak  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1S57,  two  boys  rowing  up  the  river 
saw  a  carpet-bag  tied  round  with  a  cord  on 
one  of  the  abutments  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 
From  the  bag  a  cord  hung  down  into  the 
water,  and  from  this  it  was  to  be  inferred 
that  it  had  been  lowered  from  above.  The 
boys  rowed  off  with  their  prize,  and  though 
the  bag  was  locked,  contrived  to  force  or  cut 
it  open,  when,  to  their  dismay,  they  found  that 
it  contained  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  human 
body  hacked  and  sawn  into  twenty  pieces,  and 
packed  with  a  quantity  of  clothing  soaked  with 
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bluoil,  uuil  |>it-lVi-U  wall  cuts  wlmh  a|i|ieiuvil  to 
tmvt?  l>n-ii  uiiiile  witli  a  i>ltiii'|i-pi.iiuteil  kuife  ov 
dugger.  The  litda  li:u>t«ueil  to  be  rid  of  their 
dreadful  bui-vleii,  luid  oouiiuviuicatoti  with  the 
polict".  Tho  Uiij  willi  its ctmtcjiU  w;is  niuuvid 
to  IViw  Strxt't  iwlice  statiou,  ■where  a  more 
eoiuploto  examiiiatiou  was  uiade.  Tlie  head 
aud  the  visoeni  were  Wiuitiuj;,  and  there  was 
no  mark  on  the  clothiu^;  which  could  lead  to 
ideutiticatioii. 

Subjected  to  the  acuto  scientific  examiua- 
tiou  of  Pivfissor  Taylor,  the  emiuont  physi- 
olo>;ist  and  anatomist,  the  remains,  which  had 
been  partly  boiled  and  salt«d,  were  pi-ouounced 
to  lie  those  of  an  adult  male,  about  5  feet  9 
inches  high,  and  i>robably  of  dark  complexion. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  any  peculiarity,  no 
mark  of  disease  or  of  violent  injury  inflicted 
during  life  except  (iind  the  exception  was  sig- 
uiticant)  one  stab  between  the  third  aud  fourth 
ribs  on  the  left  side, — such  a  st;ib  as  would  pro- 
bably penetrate  the  heart, — and  presenting 
the  character  of  a  wound  inflicted  before  or 
soon  after  death.  The  blood  which  stained 
the  clothes,  it  was  said,  must  have  flowed  from 
a  body  while  still  alive.  The  body  had  become 
rigid  befoi-e  the  clothes  were  removed,  and  the 
clothes  themselves  were  prolxibly  those  belong- 
ing to  the  man  whose  I'emains  were  under 
examination,  and  who  must  have  been  sub- 
jected to  great  violence  while  alive.  Public 
opinion  was  divided,  popular  speculation  was 
active,  and  often  extravagant.  Weak-nerved 
and  timid  people  felt  a  thrill  of  terror.  It 
was  remembered  that  there  had  been  more 
than  one  undiscovered  assassination,  that  re- 
wards had  been  oflered  for  still  undetected 
murders,  that  more  than  one  person  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  matter-of-fact  sceptical  people, 
who,  till  the  examination  refuted  it,  held  to 
the  assumjition  that  the  remains  were  those 
of  some  animal.  Then  a  very  general  opinion 
gained  ground  that  it  was  a  disgusting  pnic- 
tical  joke, — a  hoax  perpetrated  by  medical 
students  who  had  placed  in  the  bag  the  por- 
tions of  a  subject  from  the  anatomical  theatre 
of  one  of  the  hospitals.  This  was  refuted 
also.  Professor  Taylor  emphatically  declared 
that  the  body  had  not  been  dissected  or  used 


fur  the  |iurjii>su  of  auatumy,  that  the  )>arts  use- 
ful to  the  anatomist  had  been  roughly  severed 
aud  destroyed,  that  tlie  cor|iae  had  been  hacked 
and  sawn  to  pieces  within  eighteen  or  tweuty- 
fuur  hours  after  death,  and  by  some  one  igno- 
rant of  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  |iarta. 
This  was  the  deduction  from  all  the  apliear- 
auces,  and  it  left  the  mystery  unsolved.  It 
has  never  since  been  explained,  aud  though  a 
rew;inl  of  i."3lH)  w;is  otlered  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  discovery  of  the  supjiosed  mur- 
derer, no  information  was  ever  obtained. 
Many  people  who  weighed  the  probabilities 
of  the  citse  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
'•  Waterloo  Mystery "  was  associated  with 
•■m  act  of  vengeance  or  of  precaution  perpe- 
trated by  the  agent  or  agents  of  some  foreign 
secret  society,  who  had  assassinated  either 
a  political  spy,  or  one  of  their  own  number 
whom  they  had  suspected  of  treachery. 

In  relation  to  serious  criminal  offences  we 
may  here  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  change 
which  h;id  been  made  in  the  ])uuishment  of 
convicts  sentenced  to  heavy  penalties.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  old  sj'stem  of 
transportation  practio;dly  came  to  an  end 
with  tlie  growth  and  development  of  our 
colonies.  The  free  and  honest  colonists 
would  no  longer  submit  to  be  invaded  by 
successive  detachments  of  convicts,  the  worst 
of  whom  had  to  be  sent  to  perpetuate  the 
hideous  depravity  of  Norfolk  Island,  while  a 
lajge  number  became  servants  and  labourers 
requii'iug  maitial  law  to  keep  them  iu  sub- 
jection, and  only  a  few  obtained  that  ticket- 
of-leave  which  left  them  at  liberty  to  work 
successfully  and  to  accumulite  property, 
or  to  lead  lives  which  at  last  would  rein- 
state their  children  in  the  ranks  of  "  respec- 
tability." It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
frequent  deportation  of  convicts,  and  their 
release  under  necessary  restrictions,  which 
kept  them  in  servitude  where  there  was  at 
the  same  time  a  native  population  ignorant 
of  morals,  and  debased  even  from  savagery 
by  the  vices  which  they  had  learned  from  the 
worse  than  savage  white  man,  who  c:ime 
direct  from  the  jail  or  the  hulks,  was  a 
crying  evil.     To  this  contamination  the  Aus- 
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tralian  farmere  and  townspeoijle  would  no 
longer  submit,  and  to  its  injustice  the  Cape 
Colonists,  as  we  have  already  seen,  offered  an 
armed  resistance. 

Practically  the  transportation  system  was 
at  an  end.  Many  of  the  convicts  themselves 
liked  New  South  Wales  well  enough.  The 
idle  ruffians,  who  wei-e  little  better,  nay,  were 
much  worse  than  brutes,  could  take  alternate 
spells  of  low  debauchery  and  the  corporal  pun- 
ishment that  would  never  be  inflicted  even  on  a 
be.ast  in  a  truly  moral  community.  Criminals 
in  England  who  fancied  they  could  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  if  they  had  a  chance,  deplored  that 
they  could  not  be  sent  to  "  a  new  world."  A 
lingering  notion  for  some  time  prevailed  that 
to  Western  Australia,  where  there  was  no  such 
rooted  objection,  some  might  stiU  be  sent, 
but  they  would  have  been  too  few  to  delay  a 
complete  revision  of  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  our  worst  criminals.  Those  who  were 
retained  in  prison  or  sent  to  the  hulks  because 
their  sentence  was  for  less  than  ten  years,  had 
become  brutalized  and  degraded  under  the 
existing  system.  The  hulks  were  a  remnant  of 
barbarism.  They  were  a  national  disgrace  and 
must  be  abolished,  unless  we  meant  by  pun- 
ishment to  perpetuate  and  indelibly  to  brand, 
instead  of  to  efface  the  mark  of  lowest  evil. 
The  bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1853  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth,  had 
proposed  to  retain  the  punishment  of  trans- 
portation only  for  convicts  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  punishment : — re- 
ceivei-s  of  stolen  goods,  housebreakers,  bur- 
glars, cattle-stealers,  and  those  guilty  of  violent 
assaults,  attempts  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm, 
or  the  perpetrators  of  outrages  of  an  atrocious 
character.  Those  whose  punishment  was  to 
last  only  seven  years  were  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude,  and  were,  in  case  of  good  conduct,  to 
receive  a  i"emission  of  their  punishment  under 
the  ticket-of -leave  system.  This  bill  had  been 
found  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  altered 
conditions  by  which  transportation  was  virtu- 
ally abolished,  and  in  the  first  session  of  par- 
liament in  1857  Sir  George  Grey  proposed 
changes  which  were  to  lengthen  the  terms  of 
sentences  of  penal  servitude  to  an  equal  dm-a- 
tion  with  those  of  the  periods  of  transportation  I 


for  which  thoy  were  substituted — to  give  the 
judges  a  discretionary  power  to  pass  sentences 
of  intermediate  severity  between  those  of  or- 
dinary imprisonment  and  the  minimum  of 
transportation — to  allow  prisoners  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  to  be  removed  to  certain 
colonies — and  to  continue  the  practice  of  miti- 
gating sentences  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct 
in  prison,  but  to  restrict  the  range  of  their 
remission  within  much  narrower  limits,  while 
rendering  the  discharges,  generally  speaking, 
unconditional. 

These  new  regulations  had  the  effect  of 
abolishing  transportation,  while  retaining  the 
power  to  send  criminals  to  any  penal  settle- 
ment in  the  colonies;  and  it  was  time  that 
some  such  change  should  be  made  as  that 
which  was  effected  by  limiting  the  operation 
of  the  ticket  of  leave.  It  was  only  in  Ireland 
that  the  real  meaning  of  such  a  conditional 
and  partial  remission  of  the  sentence  was  pro- 
perly understood  and  acted  uj^on.  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  prison  directoi-s  for  Ireland,  underetood  the 
principle  and  successfully  adopted  it.  If  a 
man  there  was  discharged  from  custody  be- 
cause his  conduct  had  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  a  certain 
degree  of  libertj',  he  was  still  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  police.  He  had  been  through  a 
term  of  hard  labour,  during  which  he  might 
hope  by  industry  and  good  conduct  to  obtain 
a  remission  of  some  part  of  his  term,  and 
eventually  to  receive  some  small  gratuities  or 
i-ewards.  Conditional  freedom  was  granted 
when  the  prisoner  had  passed  through  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  discipline  and  gave  some  evi- 
dences of  a  desire  to  amend.  But  the  ticket 
of  leave  did  not  include  absolute  freedom. 
The  holders  of  those  tickets  were  not  only 
known  to  the  police,  but  were  required  to  re- 
port themselves  periodically,  and  were  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  sent  back  to  penal  servitude 
if  they  lapsed  into  crime  or  were  seen  to  be 
resuming  their  former  habits  and  companion- 
ships. This  worked  well  in  enabling  the 
ticket-of-leave  men  to  obtain  employment 
without  concealing  their  condition.  It  be- 
came known  that  to  have  obtained  this 
conditional  liberty  they  must  have  displayed 
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an  energetic  determiimtion,  not  only  U>  work, 
but  to  retrieve  tlu-irclianieter;  aaJ  eiuployei-s 
of  labour  were  sjitistied  to  riHXijjiiize  iu  the  sys- 
tem a  ivforniiitory  iiillueULV  wliieli  was  fouiul 
to  be  ou  tlie  whole  successful  ami  euctiuntgiiig. 
Iu  Euglauil,  however,  the  ticket  of  leave 
was  ijuite  a  (lillei-eut  tiling.  Since  that  time  an 
attem|it  h:is  Injcn  made  to  nimiify  itj>  >>pei-aiou 
here.sothat  it  may  be  assimilated  to  what  it  had 
thou  become  iu  Ireland  uuder  the  diivction  of 
Sir  Widter  Cixjfton;  but  either  the  working  of 
the  phui  is  impossible  in  Loudon  or  other  large 
towns  in  Euglaud,  or  it  has  for  some  other 
reason  failed.  All  that  we  have  at  present  at- 
taiuei.1  is  the  burden  of  a  ticket-of-leave  part 
of  the  population,  who  too  often  drift  down- 
ward into  the  class  of  "  habitual  criminids," 
and  who,  uuder  any  circumstances,  do  not  find 
it  easy  to  obtiiu  houest  employment.  Tliey 
are  expected  to  report  themselves,  it  is  true, 
and  are  theowtieally  under  police  surveillance; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  seldom  re- 
garded with  anything  but  suspicion  and  dis- 
may. Neither  the  prison  authorities  nor  the 
police  look  upon  them  fnmkly  as  probably 
reformed  chai-jictei-s,  and  therefore  the  public 
and  employers  of  labour  suspect  them,  and 
refuse  to  give  them  the  only  opportunity  by 
which  they  can  complete  the  achievement  of 
a  new  character.  This  is  partly  the  result  of 
the  condition  of  things  iu  1S57  before  Sir 
George  Grey  introduced  his  amendments  of 
the  working  of  tlie  system.  The  ticket  of 
leave  then  meant  (in  EngUmd)  little  less  than 
the  complete  discharge  of  a  number  of  pris- 
oners who  had  for  a  certain  time  given  assi- 
duous attention  to  their  prison  tisks,  and  had 
contrived  to  pei-suade  the  chaplain  and  the 
authorities  that  they  were  reformed  characters. 
Of  course  there  tcere  some  among  them  who 
had  determined  to  begin  afresh  with  a  new 
chance ;  but  there  were,  it  was  feared,  many 
more  who  took  up  their  old  trade  uuder  new 
advantages.  Amidst  reports  of  crime,  and 
alarms  caused  by  mauy  acts  of  lawlessness 
and  outrage,  a  new  terj-or  was  ever  present,  in 
the  thought  that  a  number  of  hardened  and 
abandoned  ruffians  had  been  let  loose  from 
prison  to  prey  on  society  under  the  license  of 
a  ticket  of  leave. 


I  But  we  can  scaix'ely  change  this  suliject  w  ith- 
out  taking  into  account  auother  eompliaiiiou 
counectotl  with  the  punishment  of  crime. 
While  statesmen  were  ])uzzled,  and  the  jjub- 
lic  wei-e  alarmed  at  the  problem  presented  by 
the  questions  of  ti-:ius|>ortatioD  and  penal 
servitude,  a  feeling  of  compassion  not  un- 
uii.\cd  witJi  indignation  ag:xinst  the  autho- 
rities was  aroused  iu  consequence  of  some 
revelations  of  the  manner  in  which  prisoners 
were  punished^or,as  many  people  siiid,  cruelly 
tortureil — iu  some  of  the  jails  to  which  cul- 
prits were  connuitted  for  long  turins  of  im- 

I  prisoument.  It  was  in  lti5&  that  the  governor 
of  Birmiugham  borough  jail  was  tried  at  the 
Warwick  assizes  for  cruelties  perijetrated  ou 
a  youth  named  Edward  Andrews,  who  was 
"done  to  death,"  or  in  other  words  was  so 
persecuted  and  oppressed  that  he  committed 
suicide  in  the  prison  in  April,  1653.  The  chaj)- 
lain  gave  the  poor  boy  a  good  character  so  far 
as  it  went.  He  s;iid  "  he  appeared  to  be  of  a 
mild  disposition."  He  (the  chaplain)  went 
iuto  the  lad's  cell  and  found  him  crying  as  a 
pei'son  cries  who  is  in  much  pain.  The  word 
"  murder  ''  was  used  frequently.  He  was 
strapped  to  the  wall  iu  such  a  way  that  his 
limbs  were  compressed,  and  one  of  the  straps 
was  a  tight  collar  round  liLs  neck.  The  chap- 
lain could  not  get  his  liuger  within  the  collar. 
The  puuishmeut  was  for  not  accomplishing  an 
amount  of  Libour  ou  a  crank,  which  he  was 
too  weak  to  turn  for  any  length  of  time  as  it 
was  overweighted  for  punishment.  He  was 
continu;illy  under  punishment,  drenched  with 
water  for  "  shamming,"  placed  in  the  sti-ait- 
waistcoat,  strangled  with  the  collar,  hung  up 
by  the  hands  to  hooks  or  nails.  Inhuman 
cruelty  turned  dislike  into  spite,  and  suspicion 
iuto  diabolic;U  persecution.  The  details  were 
sickening.  The  governor,  who  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  was  found  guilty;  the 
surgeon  of  the  jail  was  implicated  in  an 
assault  on  another  prisoner ;  but  both  he  and 
the  governor  were  acquitted  on  that  particuhir 
count,  though  they  were  convicted  of  omitting 
to  make  entries  in  the  jail  books  as  ordered 
by  act  of  p.'uliament.  The  governor  was  sen- 
t<iuced  to  t/irec  months  imprisonment.  There 
is  no  need  to  dwell  ou  the  details  of  the  triaL 
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A  well  kuown  writer,  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
afterwai'ds  maxle  the  persecutions  of  the  boy 
Auilrews,  and  the  whole  of  the  disclosures, 
into  a  ])owerful  aud  of  course  a  highly-col- 
oured episode  in  his  exciting  novel  entitled. 
It  U  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.  This  adapta- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  the  cruelties  practised 
in  the  Birmingham  county  jail,  which  was 
accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  illegal  and 
monstrous  treatment  too  often  inflicted  on  a 
certain  class  of  prisoners,  continued  to  be 
read  with  resentment  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  belong  to  reality,  and  it  was  reproduced 
on  the  stage,  where  it  has  recently  been  re- 
vived, though  it  has  certainly  become  au  ana- 
chronism. 

Amidst  the  comparatively  small  excitements 
and  anxieties  of  the  year  successive  reports 
had  ai'rived  which  may  be  said  to  have  tempo- 
rarily excluded  the  ordinary  news  and  topics 
of  the  day  from  prolonged  discussion.  By  about 
the  middle  of  June,  1857,  it  became  known 
that  a  serious  revolt  had  occurred  among  the 
Sepoys  in  our  ai'my  in  India,  aud  it  was 
feared  that  the  whole  of  the  native  troops 
would  join  in  a  general  mutiny,  and,  aided  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  would 
endeavour  to  overthrow  British  rule  in  Hin- 
dostan. 

It  is  usually  represented  that  the  intelligence 
of  the  mutiny  came  upon  the  government  here 
with  the  suddenness  of  a  surprise;  but  if  this 
was  really  the  case,  the  government  must  have 
been  more  cai'eless  and  less  informed  than  a 
good  many  other  people  who  had  long  regarded 
the  rumoure  from  India  with  some  anxiety. 
Probably  the  chief  surprise  was  at  the  rapid 
and  wide-spreading  growth  of  a  disaffection, 
which  had  in  a  few  days  apparently  attained 
such  proportions  that  our  force  there  was 
unable  at  once  to  cope  with  it. 

Nobody  has  been  able  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty on  the  actual  causes,  or  to  fix  the  time 
of  the  original  conspiracy,  which  produced  the 
Indian  mutiny.  The  episode  of  the  "greased 
cartridges,"  the  distribution  from  vOlage  to 
village  of  the  clnipatties  or  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread,  have  been  declared  to  be  mere  accesso- 
ries ;  the  complaint  of  the  "greased  cartridges" 


to  have  been  a  fictitious  excuse  for  an  insurrec- 
tion which  had  long  before  been  decided  on, 
aud  for  which  the  incident  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Knlield  rifle  among  the  Sepoys  seemed  to 
give  an  opportunity.  It  was  evident  that  the 
mutiny  had  beeuplanned  and  prepared  forsome 
lime  before  the  first  outbreak  at  Meerut,  but 
people  in  England  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  mere  revolt  could  be  so  serious  as  to 
call  for  immediate  reinforcements,  and  to  pro- 
duce even  more  anxiety  than  had  been  felt 
during  the  actual  wars  which  had  made  ua 
masters  of  Hindostan.  It  was  true  that  fifty 
yeai-s  before,  in  1806,  there  had  been  as  gen- 
eral and  as  threatening  a  revolt  at  Vellore, 
when  the  family  of  Tippoo  Sahib  thought  to 
turn  the  outbreak  to  account,  aud  to  restore 
the  power  of  their  house  by  joining  the  mu- 
tineers. That  also  was  an  event  which  re- 
quired us  to  put  forth  our  strength  as  though 
to  engage  in  a  war ;  but  since  that  time  much 
had  been  achieved.  We  had  grown  stronger 
and  held  India  with  a  firmer,  though  not  with 
so  harsh  a  grasp.  The  glove  upon  the  baud 
by  which  we  kept  our  hold  was  of  leather 
rather  than  of  steel.  The  power  of  English 
rule  to  encourage  or  to  restrain  had  been  so 
long  felt,  that  even  a  serious  outbreak  was 
looked  upon  as  a  temporary  disturbance  to  be 
promptly,  and  if  necessary,  sternly,  repressed, 
that  a  progi'essive  government  might  be  re- 
sumed. By  a  progressive  government  of  course 
was  meant  continued  annexation  of  provinces 
under  native  princes,  who  relinquished  their 
territory,  became  our  willing  tributaries,  or 
rather  nominal  subordinate  rulers,  and  who,  in 
return  for  these  concessions,  were  mostly  led 
to  expect  large  or  moderate  pensions  which 
they  did  not  always  receive. 

That  several  of  these  princes  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  been  cajoled  and 
hardly  used  was  not  unnatural,  and  that 
some  of  them  should  have  cherished  the  idea 
of  making  reprisals,  or  of  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity for  revenge,  was  not  sui'prising  to  those 
who  understood  the  native  character,  which 
in  this  respect  did  not  greatly  differ  (except, 
perhaps,  in  patient  intensitj-  of  hatred),  from 
thdt  of  many  other  people.  That  these  princes 
aud  chiefs  should,  under  any  circumstances, 
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even  by  the  aiil  of  a  imitiuy,  l>e  able  to  over- 
throw lis  nobody  bi'lit'Ved,  oven  diuiiij;  the 
darkest  hour  and  the  iiii>st  terribh-  tidiiijp  of 
tlie  coiiriict.  At  the  woi-st  we  wei-e  buiiiid  to 
t  raiii|ile  down  the  insurgents,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  tlieirown  i-oimtrymen.  "  We  must  hold  our 
own  in  India  at  any  cost, "  was  tlie  deterinina- 
tiou  ooiue  to  by  everybody  iu  Kn^^land,  and  it 
w;is  done;  but  theiv  wiis  perhaps  nobody  who 
dr>-anied  what  that  cost  would  be,  nor  how  at 
hist  the  lieuilish  ativoities  of  the  niutiueei-s  so 
st*eletl  the  heai  ts  and  nerved  the  arms  of  our 
soldiers  and  oflioei-s  that,  but  for  the  wise 
resti-aints  imiKxsed  by  the  jioliey  of  the  calm 
and  able  governor,  who  was  at  the  time  nick- 
named ''Clemency  fanning"  in  angry  scorn  of 
his  just  humanity,  a  war  not  of  repression 
alone,  but  of  extermination,  might  have  raged 
in  the  land  of  which  we  were  already  mastei-s. 

The  mutiny  of  18.57  dittered  from  merely 
military  revolts,  one  of  which  had  happened 
in  a  Bengjil  regiment  at  Lahore  in  1849,  and 
ag:unst  which  the  higher  military  commandei's 
in  India  had  more  than  once  warned  the 
government.  Uoth  Sir  Charles  Napier  and 
Colonel  Hoilgson  had  called  .attention  to  the 
probabilities  of  an  outbreak,  and  the  latter 
had  pointed  out  that  the  admission  of  ^e 
higher  c^iste  of  Hindoos  too  freely  into  the 
Bengiil  army  w.-is  a  dangerous  means  of 
fomenting  sedition,  but  none  of  those  who  saw 
a  prob;ible  danger  seemed  to  contemplate  any 
such  explosion  .as  that  which  actually  took 
place. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  condition 
of  India  had  greatly  changed  during  a  com- 
paratively short  ])eriod.  The  inventions  and 
tliscoveries  of  science  had  been  taken  thither, 
railways  had  been  established,  the  electric 
telegraph  was  iu  operation,  the  old  slow  i)ro- 
cesses  of  agriculture,  even  if  they  had  not 
been  superseded  by  modern  methods  and 
ajipliances,  had  been  vastly  improved  by  a 
new  system  of  irrigation  for  the  rice-Jields  and 
phmtations.  Broad  roads  had  been  formed, 
anil  places  formerly  distant,  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  transit,  were  brought  near  to- 
gether. A  material  revolution  had  taken 
place,  but  it  w.as  a  revolution  which,  while  it 
conferred  immeasurable  advantages  on  the 
Vol.  III. 


country,  and  was  ilesigiied  to  benefit  tlie 
people,  was  all  in  favour  of  the  permanency 
of  British  rule,  and  Wiis  in  fact  accompanied 
by  the  intixHiuctioii  of  a  system  of  native  edu- 
cittion,  which  included  sjiecial  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  native  girls,  calculated  en- 
tirely to  abolish  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
obstinate  su))erstitious  customs,  and  to  substi- 
tute, for  the  dark  and  cruel  observances  of  the 
Hindu  traditiou,  the  ivasonable  and  humaniz- 
ing iiillueiices  of  Kuropean  society  and  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  con- 
duct and  demeanour  of  English  subaltern 
officers,  or  of  official  civilians,  alw.iys  tended  to 
commend  British  authority  by  jironioting  the 
moral  intluence  which  is  enforced  by  example. 
While  many  superior  oflicei-s  and  civilians 
of  high  sUuidiug  conscientiously  endeavoured 
to  introduce  to  India  a  system  which  should 
griiduidly  bring  about  a  change  in  the  moi-al 
and  social  condition  of  the  peo)jle,  abolish  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  by  which  the  natives 
had  suffered  under  the  rule  of  tlieir  own 
princes,  and  ins|)ire  them  with  confidence  in 
English  institutions  and  English  administra- 
tion of  the  laws;  the  British  manner  of  regai-d- 
ing  native  races  over  whom  conquest  or  treaty 
had  given  us  authority,  had  not  been  cor- 
rected. The  ordinary  British  officer  usually 
seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  notion  which 
prevailed  in  some  higher  quarters,  that  the 
orieutid  miud  can  only  be  influenced  by  fear, 
and  though  he  did  not  app.arently  act  with 
deliberate  cruelty,  he  was  too  often  ready  to 
visit  small  offences  or  negligences  with  angry 
severity,  occ.isionally  accompanied  by  unjusti- 
fi.able  acts  of  physical  violence.  He  became 
a  bully  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  in  that 
way  alone  he  could  exercise  immediate  con- 
trol. The  natives  to  him  were  a  "set  of  niggers," 
over  whom  he  thought  he  should  exercise  al- 
most absolute  authority.  His  common  atti- 
tude towards  them  w;is  that  of  contemptuous 
toleration,  sometimes  good-humoured,  but  sel- 
dom either  conciliatory  or  considerate.  With- 
out much  ability  or  iuclinatiou  to  understand 
their  peculiarities,  or  to  look  into  the  meaning 
or  obligation  of  their  customs,  he  almost  en- 
tirely disregarded  many  things,  a  recognition 
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of  tlio  importance  of  wliich  was  a  ])art  of  their 
religion.  Some  of  their  sacred  observauces, 
the  neglect  of  which  they  believed  would  en- 
tail dreadful  penalties,  he  regarded  as  "a  parcel 
of  rubbish/'  not  -worth  the  attention  of  any 
sensible  pei-son,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  treat 
them  with  marked  indifference,  if  not  with 
open  derision.  His  business  was  to  help  "  to 
hold  India,"  and  he  troubled  himself  very 
little  about  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  held, 
except  that  while  the  natives  were  quiet  and 
submissive  they  were  to  be  tolerated,  and  even 
their  fantastic  ceremonies  might  be  permitted; 
but  that  the  way  to  keep  them  in  a  condi- 
tion of  subordination  was  to  show  them  the 
clenched  fist  or  the  raised  stick  whenever  there 
was  a  reasonable  pretext  for  threatening. 

There  had  been  more  than  one  -warning, 
■which  might  have  prepared  the  government 
at  home  as  well  as  the  authorities  in  India  for 
some  attempt  at  mutiny  among  the  troops, 
or  for  a  sudden  outbreak  of  a  fanatic  no  less 
than  a  military  character.  As  earlj'  as  1851, 
at  Meerut,  the  very  place  where  the  revolt 
subsequently  commenced.  Colonel  Hodgson 
published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  admission  of  men  of  the  Brah- 
min or  priestly  caste  to  the  ranks  of  the  In- 
dian army,  in  spite  of  certain  prohibitions, 
and  this  he  declared  was  the  source  of  disaf- 
fection and  sedition  among  the  troops.  In 
this  respect  Colonel  Hodgson's  explanation 
differed  from  that  of  some  other  persons.  In- 
stead of  regarding  the  selection  of  British 
officers  to  take  exclusive  command  of  native 
troops  as  a  grievance  which  provoked  the  men, 
who  could  feel  no  jjersonal  confidence  in  supe- 
rior possessing  no  sympathy  with  their  reli- 
gion, customs,  or  mode  of  thinking, — he  de- 
clared that  the  pi-omotion  of  native  ofiicers 
failed  to  encourage  the  men  to  fulfil  their  duties 
to  the  state.  He  said,  "On  all  occasions  of  dis- 
content and  insubordinate  caballing,  how  very 
rare  it  is  to  see  a  native  officer  come  forward 
in  a  firm  and  unequivocal  manner  to  disclose 
what  has  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  thereby 
to  evince  a  becoming  consciousness  of  the  duty 
he  owes  to  his  own  rank  and  to  the  govern- 
ment which  conferred  it !  It  would  be  the 
height  of  credulity  to  imagine  the  possibility 


of  evil  intention  existing  in  the  lines  without 
his  most  entire  cognition ;  and  therefore  by 
failing  in  moral  energy  he  virtually  becomes 
an  accomplice,  shrinking  from  the  manly  per- 
fonnance  of  his  duty  as  a  commissioned 
officer,  which  imperatively  requii-es  a  jjrompt 
disclosure  of  such  seditious  designs.  It  is 
lamentable  to  know  that,  with  his  increased 
rank,  he  acquires  not  the  slightest  percei)tioii 
of  his  increased  responsibility.  He  still  re- 
mains in  all  his  feelings  and  sentiments  a 
common  soldier,  and  seldom  assumes  the 
moral  tone  of  a  commissioned  officer." 

There  was  -weight  in  these  representations, 
especially'  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  na- 
tive regiments  the  observance  of  distinctions  of 
caste  must  have  had  enormous  influence,  and 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  results  of 
discipline  in  securing  the  professional  obedi- 
ence of  the  private  soldier  to  his  officer  while 
on  duty,  it  was  always  possible  that  the  pri- 
vate might  be  a  Brahmin,  and  the  officer 
(promoted  only  foi-  military  efficiency  or  for 
some  other  reason)  might  be  of  a  caste  so 
inferior  that  he  was  compelled  secretly  to 
regard  his  subordinate  with  veneration.  But, 
as  we  have  noticed,  an  equal  source  of  dan- 
ger -n-as  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  inferior 
character  and  low  tone  of  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish officers  commanding  native  regiments. 
General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  conqueror 
of  Scinde,  had  strongly  but  ineffectually 
remonstrated  against  this  defect,  and  Colonel 
Hodgson  endorsed  his  representations  by 
-writing :  "  It  is  chiefly  upon  the  zeal,  loyalty, 
competency,  and  conciliatory  deportment  of 
the  European  officers  that  the  efficiency  and 
allegiance  of  the  Sepahees  must  depend.  The 
British  officer  of  the  native  army  must  always 
look  upon  himself  as  a  very  closely  connected 
part  of  it;  should  he  in  the  smallest  degree 
alienate  himself  from  the  men,  or  in  any  -way 
evince  by  his  demeanour  that  their  interests 
and  professional  honour  are  something  distinct 
from  his,  or  superciliously  neglect  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  those 
under  his  command,  he  is  deficient  in  a  most 
essential  portion  of  his  official  qualifications. 
Unless  he  is  familiar  with  all  their  habits  and 
peculiarities,  aud  properly  mindful  of  their 
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jusl  righu  M\il  ivijuiivMioiils,  it  is  imi>ossible 
tliat  he  eau  escivise  miv  |>ei-sou!il  iiitliieuit' 
uiuiiist  trials  ami  daiiS'i'i's,  oi-  \irovu  fai>able  of 
tuiiuiating  tlieui  duriuj;  Uie  aiiluous  and  try- 
iu^  siH'ues  of  war.  .  .  .  Tbo  Etiivin-aii 
subidtorn  officer  of  tlie  uativo  army,  too, 
geuei-ally  li>oks  upon  the  iHMfoniiaiuv  of  i-egi- 
lueutid  duties  as  a  t:uik,  irksome  if  Jiot  humili- 
atiug.  Ho  has  very  little  auibitiou  to  acquire 
the  ehar:icter  of  a  good  regimental  officer.  He 
li:is  scarcely  joiuetl  the  corjis  wheu  his  every 
effort  is  stniiuetl  to  quit  it,  so  as  to  escajie 
from  what  ho  is  apt  to  iirouounce  drudgery 
aud  thraldom.  ...  A  wide  chasm  sejjar- 
ates  the  Eui-opean  officer  from  his  native 
comrade — a  gulf  iu  which  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  army  may  be  entombed,  unless  a  radical 
change  of  relations  between  the  jwirties  is 
iutixjduced."  This  was  written  iu  1851,  and 
the  colonel  went  ou  to  say  that  the  great  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  British  in  India  had  been 
;i  most  judicious  and  cai'eful  avoidance  of 
every  act  that  would  greatly  alarm  the  reli- 
gious and  conventional  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  or  call  iu  question  our  national  good 
faith.  This  may  in  general  terras  have  been 
the  principle  on  which  the  chief  authorities 
liad  theoretically  proceeded,  and  even  before 
the  rule  of  the  Exst  India  (."orapany  had  been 
practically  su])erseded  by  that  of  the  British 
government,  operations  for  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  country  had  been  conspicuously 
allied  to  the  profession  of  a  more  imperiid 
policy  of  combined  firmness  and  conciliation. 
We  have  iUready  noticed  that  remarkable 
changes  had  been  introduced  by  the  extension 
of  roads  and  railways,  the  adoption  of  a  cheap 
postage  system,  the  increase  of  public  works, 
and  the  establishment  of  schools;  and  these 
improvements  had  been  chiefly  effected  within 
ten  years,  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  who  succeeded  Lord  Hardinge 
as  governor-general  in  1847.  Such  changes 
could  not  be  made  without  exciting  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  more  fanatic  portion  of  the 
native  population,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
devotees  of  the  old  cruel  ajid  immoral  super- 
stitions. Suttee  was  abolished,  and  widows 
were  no  longer  burned  at  the  funeral  pyres 
on  which  the  bodies  of  their  husbands  were 


consumed.  Thug^ism,  or  the  system  which 
founded  u  kind  of  religion  ou  assassination, 
was,  if  not  entirely  st;iiui)ed  out,  at  lea^l 
made  an  oU'ence  the  |iei-peH-alor8  of  whicii 
weix'  jiui-sued  ami  coudemued  to  death  or  to 
heavy  punishment.  lx)i-d  Dalhousie  eUected 
many  cluuiges  whioli  pix-ceded  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Chiules  Wood  in  1653,  abridg- 
ing the  jwwer  of  the  East  India  t'ompaiiy. 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  his  speech  ou  that 
occasion,  referred  to  the  existing  evils  of  the 
mixed  government,  the  maladministration  of 
justice,  the  want  of  public  works,  and  the 
laws  for  the  tenure  of  Lands.  Much  had  been 
already  accomplished  for  India,  but  still  it  did 
not  follow  that  it  possessed  the  best  govern- 
ment that  could  be  devised.  The  question  was 
whether  that  rule  should  continue  iu  a  double 
character  of  a  home  government  and  a  govern- 
ment in  India,  or  whether  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered singly  by  a  secretary  of  state.  The 
jM-oposed  measure  was  to  continue  it  in  the 
latter  character,  but  to  diminish  the  patron- 
age of  the  court  of  directors,  and  to  extinguish 
their  power  of  nomination  to  office,  so  that 
civil  and  scientific  apijointmcnts  should  depend 
on  merit  alone.  The  bill  was  opixised  by 
Joseph  Hume  as  premature  and  unstatesman- 
like,and  the  deb.ite  became  involved  iu  atangle 
which  nothing  but  a  real  and  almost  personal 
knowledge  of  IndLan  affairs  could  unravel. 
Lord  Macaulay,  however,  supported  the  pro- 
posed measure,  because  it  would  introduce 
present  improvements  and  leave  a  scope  for 
further  improvements  when  requii-ed.  In 
some  sliajie  or  other  a  double  government 
was  most  suitable  for  India,  aud  he  thought 
that  the  changes  pro]X)sed  iu  the  machinery 
at  home, — which  absorbed  too  much  attention, 
would  impart  to  it  a  greater  amount  of  vigour 
and  ability.  But  India  must  be  governed 
in  India.  Whatever  might  be  the  instruc- 
tions from  home,  the  local  authorities  must 
exercise  a  discretion.  As  to  jiatronage,  if  the 
governor-general  were  allowed  to  nominate 
the  civil  servants,  the  most  monstrous  age  of 
jobbing  the  world  had  ever  seen  would  com- 
mence. Because  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
bill  would  fill  the  service  with  fit  and  superior 
men    by   the    plan   of   competition,   he  was 
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earnestly  desirous  it  slioulJ  juiss  without  delay. 
Another  advantage  which  he  saw  in  the  bill 
was  the  oi>portunity  it  gave  of  admitting 
into  office  natives  who  could  successfully  com- 
pete with  European  candidates.  "We  .shall 
not,"  he  said,  "secure  or  prolong  our  dominion 
iu  India  by  attempting  to  exclude  the  natives 
of  that  country  from  a  share  in  its  govern- 
ment, or  by  attempting  to  discourage  their 
study  of  western  learning;  and  I  will  only 
say,  further,  that  however  that  may  be,  I  will 
never  consent  to  keep  them  ignorant  iu  order 
to  keep  them  manageable,  or  to  govern  them 
iu  ignorance  in  order  to  govern  them  long." 

Lord  Dalhousie  was  just  the  man  to  carry 
out  in  an  energetic  and  comprehensive  manner 
the  provisions  made  iu  the  bill  for  material  and 
educational  improvemeut.s,  but  he  also  estab- 
lished a  widely  embracing  scheme  for  the 
pL-rmauency  of  British  rule.  India  was  to 
be  governed,  and  therefore  the  more  of  India 
we  had  to  govern  the  better,  and  the  sooner 
we  could  acquire  the  power  to  control  ten-i- 
tories  wbich  were  under  the  evil  administra- 
tion of  native  rulers,  the  sooner  the  interests 
of  all  parties  would  be  secured.  That  was 
the  principle  on  which  he  seemed  to  act,  and 
he  carried  it  out  with  consummate  boldness 
and  ability,  but  never  apparently  without 
sufEcient  reason.  In  less  than  ten  yeare  he 
annexed  the  Punjaub,  Nagpore,  Jattara, 
Jhansi,  and  Oudh.  In  each  instance  he  took 
what  appeared  to  be  necessai-y,  or  at  least 
highly  expedient  action;  and  in  some  cases  he 
exhibited  a  reluctance  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties, until  no  alternative  was  left  to  him.  The 
umrder  of  some  of  our  officers  in  the  Punjaub 
by  the  consent  if  not  at  the  instigation  of  a 
native  priuce  w;is  the  cause  of  the  occupation 
of  the  territory  by  a  British  force  under  Lord 
Gough,  who,  after  having  been  unsuccessful 
at  the  battle  of  Chilliauwallah,  in  a  battle  with 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Sikhs  and  the 
Afghans,  retrieved  our  position  by  the  crush- 
ing defeat  inflicted  on  the  enemy  at  Goojerat, 
a  victory  so  comiilete  that  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjaub  followed,  and  the  desi>atch  of  the 
famous  diamond,  the  Koh-i-noor,  to  England 
was  a  token  of  the  submission  of  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Lahore. 


The  annexation  of  Oudh  was  accomplished 
on  the  strength  of  an  existing  understanding, 
that  the  East  India  Company  had  agreed  to 
defend  the  sovereigns  of  that  territory  against 
either  foreign  or  native  foes  only  on  condition 
that  they  should  govern  their  subjects  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  protection  to  life  and  pro- 
perty; whereas  the  King  of  Oudh  was  a  tyrant 
and  a  robber,  his  government  a  mere  abandon- 
ment of  the  country  to  a  set  of  bandit  chief- 
tains who  recognized  him  as  their  head.  There 
were,  in  every  case,  apjxarently  good  reasons 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  native  princes,  and 
the  inclusion  of  their  subjects  and  territories 
under  the  supreme  protection  of  the  British 
empire.  The  governor-genei-al,  while  he  set 
forth  those  reasons,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
our  policy  was  to  obt;\iu  as  direct  dominion 
over  the  territory  of  the  native  princes  as  we 
already  held  over  the  other  half  of  India. 
This  policy  was  from  his  point  of  view  bene- 
ficial to  the  native  races,  and  worthy  of  the 
prestige  and  commanding  position  of  England; 
but  it  need  hardlj'  be  pointed  out  that  the 
native  rulers  themselves  began  to  exhibit 
signs  of  mingled  fear  and  anger  when  they 
saw  the  rapid  absorption  of  their  authority 
and  the  annexation  of  their  territories,  and 
these  feelings  were  shared  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  especially  in  Oudh, 
whence  we  principally  derived  the  men  who 
composed  our  Sepoy  regiments,  and  where  the 
Brahmin  caste  was  the  most  numerous  and 
influential.  Lord  Dalhousie's  policy  was  that 
of  a  man  of  gi'eat  ability,  and  it  was  of  an  essen- 
tially majestic  character;  but  it  had  not  sutB- 
ciently  taken  into  account  the  consent  of  the 
people  themselves,  or  the  power  of  those  who 
were  their  superioi-s  in  an  intricate  system,  by 
which  caste  was  associated  with  the  authority 
and  the  sanction  of  religious  belief  and  obser- 
vance. The  allegiance  of  the  Sepoys,  who  made 
the  great  majority  of  the  active  armies  on 
which  we  had  to  rely  for  oi'dinary  military 
service,  could  not,  after  all,  be  invariably  and 
implicitly  trusted  against  aU  the  influences 
of  nationality,  when  it  began  to  be  whisjjered 
not  only  that  the  authority  of  native  rulers 
was  to  be  entirely  supei-seded,  but  that  the 
sacred  institutions  and  observances  bv  which 
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tlie  ualive  races  wero  distinj^uislied  wei-e  tu 
be  liejiraded  .lUil  obliti>rat<Hl  by  tlio  uus|Ktriiij:; 
ilomiiiitiiou  (>f  the  liriti$li  cuiu)ueix>rs.  It 
8I1011KI  he  uotctl,  too,  that  mnuy  of  the  Se]ioys 
weiv  luen  of  caste,  nuik,  intelligeuoe,  aud  iiiu- 
bitiou,  !Ujd  that  they  would  not  Vie  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  any  ojijKntunity  for  self- 
a^i^randizemeiit.  The  i|tie.stiou  iwihajw  was, 
Had  that  opixirtutiity  arrived  f  The  English, 
it  was  known,  had  K'eu  engageii  in  an  ex- 
hausting war  witli  the  other  gi-eat  nation  of 
the  norlli,— the  Russia  of  which  tlie  Afghans, 
at  all  events,  had  heai-d  much.  At  the  same 
time  theiv  had  been  another  war  in  Burmah;  a 
thii\l  w;is  going  on  iu  Persia;  aud  troops  were, 
it  w;»s  said,  about  to  lie  desiwtched  to  China, 
where  the  governor  had  defied  British  author- 
ity. W;»s  it  not  i-easonable  to  suppose  that 
the  strength  of  so  small  a  country  as  Britain 
would  be  e.\hausted  by  these  rejieated  and 
continuous  eflorts  i  There  were  iu  some  quar- 
ters direct  intimations  that  this  was  the  cjise, 
for  had  not  an  agent  of  Seereek  Dhoondoo 
Puutli,  or  as  he  was  familiarly  called  Nana 
Sahib,  of  Bithoor,  the  adopted  son  aud  suc- 
cessor of  Prince  Bajee  Rao,  Peishwa  of  Poonah, 
been  to  Loudon  to  endeavour  to  make  good 
the  claim  to  a  pension  which  the  East  India 
Com]>any  had  gitinted  to  the  prince  when  he 
was  dethroned,  but  which  Loi-d  Dalhousie  had 
refused  to  continue  to  his  son  in  defiance  of 
the  national  customs,  which  conferred  on  the 
adopted  child  all  the  rights  of  heirship.  This 
agent,  Azimoolah  Khan,  had  been  to  Constan- 
tinople, had  been  to  the  Crimea,  had  been  the 
lion  of  London  drawing-rooms,  and  had  inter- 
preted what  he  had  seen  and  heard  as  signs 
of  impending  disaster  to  the  power  aud  author- 
ity of  England.  Azimoolah  Khan,  the  quiet, 
insinuating,  handsome  young  Mohammedan 
agent,  had  his  t;Ue  to  tell  when  he  returned 
home,  not  only  of  the  conquests  which  his 
manner  and  appearance  had  achieved  among 
English  ladies  in  fashionable  assemblies,  but 
about  the  wane  of  British  influence  and  the 
coming  decay  of  British  dominion  in  the  East. 
It  was  this  smooth  suake  who  afterwards 
played  his  part  with  the  bloodthirsty  mur- 
derers at  Cawnpore,  where  he  also  mercilessly 
struck  down  helpless  women  and  children. 


When  ].A>nl  C^uuiug  succeeded  Lord  I>h1- 
housie  as  govei'uor-general,  the  native  annie- 
had  increased  to  an  overweening  number  ns 
compared  with  the  Euix>|)eau  force.  Each  jf 
the  three  ]iresidencies,  liengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  had  its  own  army,  and  united  tht-y 
amounted  to  3(Kl,(H)0  men,  of  whom  only 
43,tHX)  weiv  British. 

Thearmy  of  Bengal  recruited  from  the  peojile 
of  Bj\jpootna  and  from  tKidh,  the  annexation 
of  which  had  caused  nmch  diss^itisfaction  and 
uneasiness,  was  the  nio.st  dangerous  in  case  of 
ivvolt,  anil  )>erhaps  the  most  likely  to  become 
disiitl'ected.     It  consisted  of   118,000  natives 
and  2:2,WK1  European  soldiers.     The  cavalry 
was  chiefly  comjx)sed  of  Mohammedans,  and  to 
the  instigations  of   bitter  and   bigoted  Mo- 
hammedans, among  other  causes,  the  mutiny 
w:is  afterwards  attributed.    The  infantry  w;is 
formed    from   the   most  warlike   and    high- 
spirited   of  the   Hindoos,  belonging,  it  was 
believed,  to  the  pure  Brahminical  caste,  and 
they  were   therefore   more  likely  to  regard 
with  silent,  but  none  the  less  decided,  distrust 
the  annexation  of  the  kingdom,  which  they 
suspected  might  only  precede  the  suppression, 
or  at  least  the  disi-egard,  of  those  religious 
distinctions  which  they  held  to  be  of  sacred 
importjince.     Here  were  enough  elements  of 
danger  to  make  a  mutiny  probable  at  any 
'  moment.   Only  a  spark  was  wanting  to  kindle 
the  materiids  into  a  flame.     It  was  not  lorsg 
before  the  spark  fell,  and  the  flame  leaped  up 
,  and  spread  into  a  conflagration.     The  aboli- 
tion of  suttee, — the  influence  of  the  European 
teaching,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
in  abolishing  many  of  the  more  superstitious 
observances,  even  aiuong  those  who  still  pro- 
I  fessed   to  retain  their  former  religion, — the 
'  changes  made  in  the  laws  of  succession  and  the 
inherit;ince  of  landed  projjerty, — aud  finally, 
I  the  annexation  of  Oudh,  aud  the  consequent 
abolition  of  the  old  rule  of  brigandage  and 
rapine,  exercised  by  a  number  of  fierce  and 
tjTannical  chieftains,  sufficed  to  produce  deep 
I  dissiitisf action  among  the  influential  natives 
'  who  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  old 
'  order  of   things.     The   Mohammedans  occu- 
i  pied  themselves  iu  fomenting  an  insurrection 
1  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  anxious  to 
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re-establish  the  ancient  rule  under  the  King  of 
Delhi,  a  feeble  old  man  upwards  of  eighty 
yeai-s  of  age,  whose  sons  were  ready  to  assert 
their  claims  and  to  take  an  active  pai-t  in  the 
revolt. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  seen  that  the  inevit- 
able influence  of  better  government,  greater 
freedom,  ami  the  teachings  of  a  higher  religion 
in  abolishing  slavish  customs,  as  well  as  in 
desti'oying  degrading  superstitions,  dififera 
essentially  from  the  effects  of  that  contemp- 
tuous disregard  which  does  not  scruple  need- 
lessly to  outrage  opinions  and  observances, 
that,  however  absurd  they  may  appear  to  be, 
ai-e  yet  part  of  a  widely  spread,  or  even  a 
national,  social,  and  religious  organization.  The 
main  body  of  Sepoys  of  Oudh  were  believed 
to  have  held  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
government,  while  only  the  legitimate  influ- 
ences inseparable  from  the  nesv  rule  were  in 
operation,  and  until  the  numerous  and  busy 
promoters  of  sedition  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  that  not  only  was  their  nationality  and 
their  religion  to  be  superseded,  but  that  by  an 
act  of  immediate  outrage  their  caste  was  to  be 
derided,  and  their  most  sacred  obligations 
defiled. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  detei'mine  at  what 
particular  moment  this  representation  wrought 
the  mutiny ;  but  the  authoi-s  of  it  were  not 
slow  to  seize  with  adroit  alacrity  on  one  pai-- 
ticular  occuri-ence  to  which  they  pointed  as 
the  fii-st  attempt  to  ruin  the  Brahminical 
caste,  and  to  make  those  who  held  it  woi^e 
than  pariahs — excommunicated  and  accursed. 

The  introduction  of  the  Enfield  rifle  made 
it  necessary  to  use  a  new  kind  of  cartridge,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  some  kind  of  grease 
or  oil  had  to  be  used  in  order  to  render  it 
effective.  How  this  was  made  known  it  would 
be  useless  to  conjecture,  but  it  was  said  that  in 
the  course  of  some  dispute  between  a  Mo- 
hammedan and  a  Brahmin,  the  latter  referred 
to  his  caste,  when  the  former  retorted,  "  Your 
caste,  indeed !  the  English  government  wiU 
soon  make  you  bite  cartridges  greased  with  cow 
and  pig  fat,  and  what  will  become  of  your 
caste  then?"  Whether  this  was  one  of  the 
inventions  of  the  time  matters  little.  It  is 
certain  that    the   report  spread   among  the 


natives  that  the  new  cartridges  were  to  be 
soaked  in  unclean  grease,  and  for  a  high- 
class  Hindoo,  or  even  a  Mohammedan,  to  place 
in  his  mouth  anything  so  defiling  would  have 
been  abominable.  Not  a  single  cartridge 
had  been  issued  to  the  troops  at  this  time, 
and  when  it  was  known  that  so  much  an- 
tipathy had  been  expressed  on  account  of 
the  gi-easy  matter  used  in  their  construction, 
none  were  supplied,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  was  denied  that  the  fat  of  cows  or  pigs  had 
been  used.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
those  in  authority  should  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hindoo  caste  and  the  im- 
portance which  the  Brahmins  attached  to 
keeping  themselves  undefiled.  The  mistake 
of  proposing  to  use  cartridges  which  were  i^re- 
pared  with  any  kind  of  grease,  when  the  men 
were  compelled  to  put  them  into  their  mouths 
that  they  might  bite  them  before  loading  their 
rifles,  was  either  inexcusable  foUy  and  ignor- 
ance, or  a  specimen  of  that  indifference  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  The  greased 
cartridges  were  not  issued;  but  unhappily  the 
suspicious  Asiatic  temper  was  ai-oused,  and 
ready  to  flash  out  on  the  least  sign  of  the 
hateil  thing  against  which  cunningly  devised 
warnings  had  been  circulated  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity.  Some  cartridges  made  at 
Semapore  differed  slightly  in  the  colour  of 
the  paper  from  those  formerly  used,  and  at 
Barrackpore  where  these  were  given  out  dis- 
content began  to  manifest  itself.  The  men 
were  assured  that  the  diffei-ence  in  colour  was 
not  the  effect  of  grease,  that  not  a  particle  of 
fat  of  any  sort  had  been  used  in  their  manu- 
facture, and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  insult  or  to  change  the  religion  of 
the  native  soldiera.  To  aUay  suspicions  a 
chemical  examination  of  the  cartridges  was 
ordered  in  order  to  prove  that  they  were  in 
no  way  defiled  with  the  unclean  substance; 
but  the  emissaries  of  the  conspu-acy  were  still 
busy  in  the  ranks,  and  on  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1857,  a  regiment  of  men  on  parade  re- 
fused to  receive  their  ammunition.  The  same 
night  they  broke  open  the  huts  where  their 
arms  were  piled,  took  possession  of  the  rifles 
and  ammunition,  and  carried  them  to  their 
lines.     The   colonel    summoned    the   cavalry 
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jiuil  artillery,  ami  ^liiig  to  tlio  jvirade  t;romid 
o,illeJ  uiKiu  till.'  iiioii  to  lay  down  llifir 
aims;  thU  was  lUiuo  and  tlio  iiLsui'geuts  dis- 
IH^i-scd.  Tlie  uuUiuoiis  reguueiit  was  after- 
wanis  or\leiv<l  to  liiirraokpore,  whitlier  tJiey 
were  taken  by  Ifritisli  eavalry  and  jutillery, 
Kiirojiean  tivoja  having  been  sent  for  fi-om 
Hiiriuali.  Two  days  liefore  the  regiment  was 
linally  disbanded  at  Riri-ackjiortf,  a  private 
Sepoy  named  Mung.il  I'juiily,  who  seemed  to 
have  intoxioatetl  himself  to  fury  with  a  copious 
dose  of  "  bhang,"  c;ime  suddenly  on  pjutide 
with  a  loiided  musket  Jiud  liixnl  at  tlie  adju- 
tant. He  missed  his  aim  and  the  lieutenant 
tried  to  seize  him,  but  was  wounded  in  tlio 
hand  by  a  swoi-d  which  the  SejKiy  bniudished. 
The  sei-geant-major,  who  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lieutenant,  was  also  wounded,  and 
his  life  was  only  saved  by  the  help  of  another 
Sepoy,  who  was  afterwards  rewarded  for  his 
good  conduct.  Mmig.J  Pandy  wivs  tried  by 
court-martial  and  hanged,  a  sentence  which 
he  acknowledged  to  be  a  just  punishment  for 
his  having  obeyed  the  counsel  of  evil  advisers. 
The  name  of  Mung;d  P;mdy  was  remembered 
from  the  circumstiiuce  that  as  he  was  the  fii'st 
actively  hostile  mutineer,  the  European  soldiers 
liestowed  the  title  of  Pandies  on  those  Sepoys 
who  afterwards  revolted,  and  the  term  be- 
came a  common  designation. 

The  mutiny  spread  with  alarming  rapidity. 
In  Futtyghur,  a  choicteJJur  or  village  police- 
man liad  been  seen  to  run  up  to  another  and 
give  him  two  ehupatties  or  little  cakes  of  salted 
unleavened  bread.  He  ordered  the  man  to 
■.rhom  he  gave  them  to  make  ten  more  and 
give  two  to  each  of  the  five  nearest  dwwkejdan 
with  the  same  order.  In  this  way  the  cakes 
were  distributed,  the  whole  disti-ict  was  in 
commotion  and  the  excitement  spread  to  other 
places.  It  was  evident  that  the  chupatties 
were  intended  as  mysterious  signals,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  in- 
itiated, and  jierhaps  only  intended  to  keep  up 
excitement  and  expect;ition.  AU  this  time 
reports  had  been  spread  tliat  the  greiised  cai'- 
tridges  were  for  the  purpose  of  debasing  the 
Hindoos,  and  forcing  them  to  abandon  their 
religion.  On  the  16th  of  May  the  governor- 
general   issued  a  proclamation  contradicting 


tliese  rumours,  and  Wiirning  the  natives  agaiiist 
being  UhI  aitniy  by  fidso  ropieseuLiliuua. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  such  a  man  as  Lord 
t-'iuiuiug  for  governor-general  —  calm,  bravo 
self-]>ussessed,  and  i-eady.  It  was  well,  too, 
that  Lord  Canning  himself  had  such  a<liiiiui.s- 
tnitors  in  the  Puujaub  as  the  two  Liiwrences 
— Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord  Lawrence,  who 
hiul  been  from  his  youth  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company;  and  his 
brother,  the  gallant  Sir  Henry,  who  was  the 
militiiry  member  of  a  board  of  three  ap- 
pointed by  Loi-d  Dalhousie  on  the  annex:ttiou 
of  the  province.  Sii-  John  Liwreuce  was 
afterwiuxls  named  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  he  may  be  said  by  his  wise  and 
prompt  action  to  have  s;ived  it  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  mutiny.  At  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  tliere  were  in  the  presidency  only 
three  Euro])ean  regiments  at  Burmah  and 
three  at  Peshawur,  the  eijst«rn  and  western 
extremities  of  the  empire.  In  the  Punjaub, 
which  absorbed  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
forces,  there  was  a  regiment  at  Lahore,  and 
one  at  Sealkote,  Ferozepore,  Jallundur,  Um- 
ball:di,  and  Rawul  Piudee ;  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  artillery  was  also  in  the  Pun- 
jaub territory  with  a  large  local  army  of  Pun- 
jabees  and  Sikhs.        • 

There  were  three  European  regiments  at 
Simla,  in  the  hills,  and  two  at  Sleerut,  a  town 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  35  mOes  north- 
west of  Delhi,  with  a  population  of  about 
29,000;  but  in  Oudh,  a  country  just  forcibly 
annexed  and  swarming  with  a  hostile  popu- 
lation, there  was  only  one.  There  was  a 
regiment  at  Agra,  and  one  at  Calcutta; 
but  Delhi,  a  place  inhabited  by  bigoted 
^Mohammedans,  rurrounded  by  strong  fortifi- 
cations, .ind  containing  both  military  stores 
and  treasures,  was  left  unprotected  by  any 
European  regiments,  though  there  were  three 
regiments  of  native  infantry  and  a  bat- 
tery of  native  aj-tillery  in  cantonments  on  the 
higlj  ground  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
city.  On  the  10th  of  May  at  Meerut,  which 
is  about  3S  miles  from  Delhi,  eighty-five  men 
of  the  native  cavah-y  were  brought  up  on  par- 
ade to  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  refusing 
to  fire  with  the  cartridges  that  had  been  sup- 
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plied  to  them,  which  were  of  the  same  kind 
as  tliose  they  had  beeu  usiug  for  several 
mouths.  These  men  were  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  imprisoumeiit,  and  were  marched  oil' 
chained  and  handcuffed  to  the  jail.  The 
European  troops  at  Meenit  consisted  of  de- 
tachments of  the  GOth  Rifles,  Gth  Dragoon 
Guards  (carabiueer.s),  and  the  Bengal  artillery, 
who  were  posted  about  3  miles  from  the 
native  camp.  The  court-martial  was  held  on 
a  Saturday,  and  on  the  next  evening  (that  of 
Suuday)  the  native  regiments  suddenly  rose 
in  furious  mutiny,  fired  upon  their  officei-s,  and 
marched  off  to  the  jail  to  release  the  prisoners. 
The  prison  was  set  on  fire,  and  above  1000 
convicts  set  free.  These  with  the  rabble  of 
the  town  joined  the  mutineers  and  committed 
horrible  atrocities  on  the  European  residents — 
ladies  and  little  children  being  stripped,  mur- 
dered, and  their  bodies  hacked  and  slashed 
with  swords.  Nearly  every  European  house 
was  attacked,  and  a  great  number  of  officers 
were  killed.  The  alarm  iii-st  reached  the 
troops  when  they  were  preparing  for  church 
parade,  and  they  immediately  marched  on  the 
jiative  lines  and  poured  in  a  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry.  One  regiment  of  native  infantry 
and  the  cavalry  which  was  also  stationed  there 
fled  towards  Delhi;  ajid  though  the  cara- 
bineers pursued  them  and  cut  many  of  them 
down  a  large  number  escaped.  Had  they 
been  all  kUled  the  mutiny  might  have  been 
less  terrible  and  would  have  been  sooner  sup- 
pressed. But  the  night  was  dark,  the  insur- 
gents set  fire  to  the  bungalows,  and  the  women 
and  children  required  immediate  protection. 
The  11th  Native  Infantry  took  no  part  in  the 
mutiny,  but  they  remained  neutral  except  in 
the  matter  of  protecting  their  own  ofticere. 
They  neither  helped  to  prevent  the  station 
being  burned,  nor  interfered  when  women  and 
children  were  being  hacked  to  pieces  or  were 
frantically  seeking  for  some  jjlace  of  conceal- 
ment. On  Monday  morning  the  lltli  of  May, 
the  Sepoys  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  who  had 
escajjed  from  Meerut  reached  the  walls  of 
Delhi,  and  these  were  but  the  foreruunei-s  of 
the  great  army  of  insurgents,  which  afterwards 
came  from  all  quarter's  to  the  city  ready  for 
any  outrage.     They  entered  the  gates  of  Delhi 


without  Disposition,  and  immediately  began  to 
attack  with  swords  and  carbines  every  Euro- 
pean whom  they  met.  After  several  civil 
officers  had  been  killed,  notice  was  sent  to  the 
brigadier,  and  a  regiment  of  native  infantry 
with  two  guns  was  marched  down  from  the 
cantonment.  It  passed  through  the  Cashmere 
Gate  in  good  order,  but  once  in  the  city  it  met 
some  of  the  mutineers,  and  instantly  the  Sepoys 
of  which  it  was  composed  ran  to  the  side  of 
the  road  and  left  the  officers  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  All  the  oftieei-s  were  shot  down,  and 
the  regiment  then  joined  the  mutinous  Sepoys, 
who  were  di'unk  with  bhang,  in  the  work  of 
carnage,  riding  up  to  their  victims  at  full 
gallop  and  shooting  them  without  mercy. 

A  crowd  of  residents  in  gi-eat  terror  made 
their  way  to  the  Flagstaff  Tower  in  front  of  the 
cantonments.  A  company  of  native  infantry 
was  stationed  there,  and  a  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  with  several  oflicers  who  were 
well  armed  went  up  to  a  round  tower  which 
commanded  the  road.  But  the  regiment  there 
was  also  mutinous.  The  explosion  of  a  maga- 
zine in  the  city  was  the  signal  for  them  to 
rush  to  arms  and  join  the  insurgents.  The 
best  chance  was  for  the  Europeans  to  make  an 
effort  to  escape,  and  most  of  the  ladies  got 
away  in  conveyances  escorted  by  the  gentle- 
men on  horseback,  the  larger  part  of  them 
reaching  Kurnaul,  while  others  sought  a  refuge 
at  Meerut.  But  elsewhei-e  within  the  walls 
of  Delhi,  the  scene  was  one  of  horror.  The 
aged  king  was  at  the  palace,  and  many  Euro- 
peans had  fled  thither  to  claim  his  protection. 
With  his  knowledge  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  two  sons  they  were  brutally  cut  down  or 
shot — ladies  being  stripped  and  forced  to 
walk  about  naked  before  they  were  hacked 
to  pieces,  their  infants  having  been  tossed  on 
the  points  of  bayonets  before  their  eyes.  The 
mutiny  had  now  grown  to  a  wild  frenzied  lust 
for  blood.  No  cruelty  seemed  too  horrible 
for  the  Sepoys  to  perpetrate.  The  English 
officers  who  stayed  with  their  regiments  as  an 
act  of  duty,  and  strove  to  restrain  them  from 
joining  in  the  revolt,  were  mostly  shot  down 
or  stabbed  to  death.  In  a  fortified  bastion 
near  the  Cashmere  Gate,  a  number  of  Euro- 
peans, mostly  women  and  children,  had  sought 
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slit'ltoi,  and  it  w.is  su|i|»»eil  lliHt  the  iiativi- 
tiv>o|>s  would  protect  tlniii ;  Init  llie  wietclics 
only  waited  till  the  |ilaoe  was  tille<l  with  these 
defenceless  refugees,  ujioii  whom  they  bejfau 
tiriii^  wheu  theiv  were  no  nieaus  of  escajH". 
Some  few  of  the  iK>or  cieatui'es  jiot  away 
by  dfopjiiiij;  down  iutu  the  ditch  fixini  ;i 
bastion  of  tlie  tower,  and  with  the  help  uf 
two  or  lliix>o  of  the  olficers  escajied  tti  the 
bushes  and  the  juuj;le,  whence  they  were 
afterwajxls  rescued  by  au  escort  of  cavalry 
from  Meerut.  In  a  house  near  the  great 
luosquo  of  Delhi  a  number  of  Kuropeaus  had 
tikken  ix'fuge,  and  as  tliey  had  uo  water  to 
drink,  they  begged  to  be  taken  to  the  pjilace. 
The  ivbels  swoi-e  that  if  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms,  water  should  be  given  tliem,  and 
that  they  should  be  taken  in  safety  to  the 
king.  They  did  so,  and  were  immediately 
seized,  placed  in  a  row,  and  shot  without 
lueix'v. 

The  principal  magazine  in  Delhi  was  under 
the  care  of  Lieutenants  Willoughby,  Forest, 
and  liaynor.  Directly  they  heard  of  the 
revolt,  these  officers  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
closed  and  barricaded,  while  inside  the  gate 
leading  to  the  bairack  were  ]jlaced  two  six- 
poundei-s,  loaded  with  grape,  beside  which 
stood  gunners  with  lighted  matches  iu  their 
hands  ready  to  lire.  The  princii>al  gate  of  the 
magazine  w;is  defended  by  two  guns  with 
c/ievaax  de  /rise  on  the  inside,  and  two  six- 
])ounders  commanding  the  gate,  and  a  small 
bastion  in  the  vicinity.  Within  sixty  yai\ls 
of  the  g:ite  were  three  more  six-poundei-s,  and 
a  howitzer  which  could  be  so  managed  as  to  act 
upon  any  part  of  the  magazine  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Arms  were  given  to  the  native 
troops  who  were  inside  the  magazine,  but  they 
received  them  so  reluctantly  that  it  w;is  evi- 
dent they  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
join  the  mutineei-s.  These  arrangements  had 
scai'cely  been  made  when  guards  from  the 
palace  came  and  demanded  possession  of  the 
magazine  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Delhi. 
Xo  answer  was  given  to  this  summons,  and 
soon  afterwards  scaling-ladders  were  placed 
against  the  wall.  The  troops  inside  immedi- 
ately clambered  up  the  sloped  sheds  of  the 
magazine,  and  joined  the  insurgents  by  de- 


scending the  huldeiis,  after  which  the  enemy 
ap|>eareil  in  great  numbei'S  on  the  tu|)  uf  the 
widls,  where  au  incessant  lira  was  kept  up  uii 
them  by  the  two  gunners,  liuckley  and  Scully, 
who  loaded  and  handled  their  guns  with  steady 
precision,  tiring  round  after  round  as  long  as 
a  shot  remained,  though  the  Sepoys  kept  up  a 
volley  of  musketry  within  forty  or  fifty  yards. 
When  the  last  round  was  fiivd  Lieutenant 
Willoughby  gave  the  oixler  for  ex|jlodiiig  the 
magazine,  and  Scully  immediately  obeyed  by 
tiring  the  trains.  A  terrificexplosion  took  place, 
and  those  who  escjijK'd  from  beneatli  the  ruins 
rushed  out  through  tlie  sjilly-jjort  on  the  river 
front.  Lieutenant  Willoughby  being  so  seri- 
ously wounded  that  he  tiled  shortly  afterwards, 
but  the  two  other  lieutenants  surviving.  Delhi 
could  then  only  be  reUnken  by  the  operations 
of  a  besieging  ai'my  determined  to  force  a 
way  in. 

On  the  lull  of  May  news  of  the  mutiny  at 
Meerut  reached  Lahore.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
was  away  at  Eawul  Piiulee,  iu  tlie  upper  ])art 
of  the  district,  but  Mr.  Kobert  Montgomery, 
the  judicial  commissioner,  was  a  man  capable 
of  acting  on  an  emergency.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost  in  keejiing  the  mutiny  out  of 
the  Punjaub,  which  was  the  direction  from 
which  the  insunection  must  be  stamped  out; 
while  the  loss  of  it  would  have  been  more 
than  a  disaster,  and  might  have  resulted  in  at 
least  the  temporary  paralysis  of  our  ability  to 
cope  with  the  enemy,  and  the  possible  neces- 
sity for  slowly  reconquering  a  large  part  of 
India  infected  by  the  rebellion.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  recapture  Delhi,  and 
with  such  a  force  as  would  eti'ectually  defeat 
and  punish  the  insurgents.  The  immediate 
question  was :  Had  the  native  soldiei-s  at 
Meean  Meer,  a  large  military  cantonment  fi  ve  or 
six  miles  from  Lahore,  already  been  tampered 
with  till  they  were  ready  for  revolt  ?  Kobody 
could  tell,  and  it  was  necessary  to  act  with 
decision.  The  probabilities  were  that  messages 
of  sedition  might  have  reached  those  regi- 
ments, and  thouj;li  there  was  a  danger  of 
driving  them  to  rebellion  by  hai-shly  assuming 
that  they  were  ;d  ready  disatfected,  there  was 
a  still  greater  risk  in  leaving  them  in  a 
position  to  spread    the   revolt   through   the 
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province.  There  was  to  be  a  festival  at  La- 
hore oil  the  night  wlien  tlio  iutellii,'ence  of  the 
imitiuy  readied  the  commissioner — a  grand 
liall  and  supper — and  the  entertainment  was 
not  postponed.  It  was  in  full  swing  while 
the  leading  civil  and  military  officials  held 
brief  but  earnest  council.  It  was  decided  at 
once  to  disarm  the  native  troops.  A  pai-ade 
was  ordered  to  be  held  at  daybreak  at  Meeau 
Meer,  and  when  the  four  columns  of  Sepoys 
came  on  the  ground,  so  well  had  the  military 
disposition  been  made,  that  the  head  of  the 
columns  came  in  front  of  twelve  guns  charged 
with  grape,  the  artillerymen  standing  ready 
to  fire,  and  the  European  soldiers  behind  with 
loaded  muskets.  The  word  of  command  was 
given  to  the  Sepoys  to  pile  arms.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  obey,  or  to  be  swept  by 
the  fire  from  the  cannon,  and  shot  down  by  a 
volley  from  the  British  infantry.  The  arms 
were  piled  and  borne  away  in  carts  under  the 
guard  of  European  soldiers.  Similar  precau- 
tions were  taken  at  Mooltan,  in  the  lower  prov- 
ince, and  the  Punjaub  was  saved.  The  great 
point,  then,  was  to  attack  Delhi,  and  Lord  Can- 
ning, know'ing  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  boldly  determined  on  an  expedient  which, 
though  it  required  indemnification  from  the 
government,  was  the  act  of  a  man  eminently 
capable  of  grasping  even  such  a  desperate 
situation  as  that  in  which  he  found  himself. 
The  termination  of  hostilities  with  Persia  had 
fortunately  released  the  forces  from  Herat, 
under  Sir  James  Outram,  Colonel  Jacob,  and 
Colonel  Havelock,  and  they  were  hastening 
onward  to  the  seat  of  the  mutiny,  but  further 
reinforcements  were  needed  in  less  time  than 
that  in  which  troops  could  arrive  from  Eng- 
land. Lord  Canning  knew  that  a  force  had 
been  despatched  to  China  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  there :  but  the  Chinese  war  could  wait, 
while  delay  in  India  might  be  fat;il  :  he 
therefore  intercepted  the  troops  which  were 
on  their  way  to  Canton,  and  pressed  them 
into  the  more  imminent  service  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Indian  mutiny. 

At  the  end  of  May  the  mutiny  broke  out  in 
the  cantonments  at  Lucknow,  amongst  the 
linos  of  the  71st  N.  I.,  and  soon  became  gen- 
eral.    The  Sepoys  burned  down  some  of  the 


buildings,  and  fired  into  the  mess-room  of  the 
officers.  One  or  two  officere  were  afterwards 
shot  dead ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  part  of  the 
32nd  had  charged  the  rebels,  and  the  artillery- 
opened  upon  them,  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  that  they  gave 
way  and  quitted  the  cantonments.  They  re- 
tired to  Moodripore,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  7th  Light  Cavalry,  who  murdered  one 
of  their  officers  on  the  spot. 

The  state  of  Lucknow  now  became  threaten- 
ing in  the  extreme ;  but  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
hoped  by  vigorous  measures  of  repression  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
and  prevent  a  general  rising.  Numbers  of 
men  convicted  of  tampering  with  the  troops 
were  hanged  on  a  gallows  erected  in  front  of 
the  Mutchce  Bhawn,  and  two  members  of 
the  royal  family  at  Delhi,  and  a  brother  of 
the  ex-king  of  Gudh,  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned there.  The  Residency  itself  was 
crowded  with  women  and  children,  and  every 
house  and  outhoyse  was  occupied.  Prepara- 
tions for  defence  were  continued,  and  thousands 
of  Coolies  employed  at  the  batteries,  stockades, 
and  trenches,  which  were  everywhere  being 
constructed.  The  treasure  and  ammunition, 
of  which,  fortunately,  there  was  a  lai-ge  supply, 
were  buried,  and  as  many  guns  as  could  be 
collected  brought  together.  The  Residency 
and  Mutchee  Bhawn  presented  most  ani- 
mated scenes.  There  were  soldiei-s.  Sepoys, 
prisoners  in  irons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
hundreds  of  servants,  respectable  natives  in 
their  carriages.  Coolies  carrying  weights, 
heavy  cannons,  field-pieces,  carts,  elephants, 
camels,  buUocks,  horses,  all  moving  about 
hither  and  thither,  and  continual  bustle  and 
noise  was  kept  up  from  morning  to  night. 
There  was  scarcely  a  corner  which  was  not  in 
some  way  occupied  and  turned  to  account. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
govei'nor  of  Oudh,  to  which  he  had  removed 
from  taking  part  in  the  government  of  the 
Punjaub  in  consequence  of  some  diff'erence  of 
opinion  between  him  and  his  brother  John. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  mutineers  the  irregular 
cavalry  stationed  near  Lucknow  had  refused 
to  bite  their  cartridges,  and  their  discontent 
was  communicated  to  the  troops  in  the  city 
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itself.  Sir  Heury  was  tlieu  suUVriiij;  fi-oiu 
sovtfiv  illness,  but  he  suoceeJcJ  iii  disiuuiiuj; 
some  of  the  luutiueers,  luul  fortiticJ  and  pro- 
vi&iout-U  the  ItesiiUnioy  at  Liiokuow.  Diiwlly 
lie  ivuld  place  himself  at  the  heail  of  his  ti-oops 
he  nijuvhed  out  iijpunst  a  body  of  rebels  at  a 
place  Cidlcd  C'hiiihut,  but  they  weix-  idready 
iu  such  jiuiubers  that  he  w;is  couijK-lleil  to 
retire.  Oa  his  returu  he  found  that  tlie  native 
tivops  at  Luckuow,  who  had  pivviously  held 
aloof  fi-om  the  revolt,  wei-e  iu  mutiny,  and  it 
required  an  immediate  attikck  uik)u  them  by 
a  \viTt  uf  the  3i'ud  Regiment  and  the  artillery 
to  drive  them  to  Moodrii>ore,  where,  however, 
they  were  received  by  another  boily  of  mutin- 
ous Se|)oys.  The  rebels  weixj  iu  such  force 
that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  found  he  could  do 
uothius;  except  prejui-e  Luckuow  for  a  siege 
and  wait  for  help  from  without.  The  brave 
commauder  himself  was  to  be  one  of  the  first 
victims.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  he  was  up  at  day- 
break at  work,  :uid,  sutieriug  from  fatigue  and 
the  weakness  of  recent  illness,  was  lying  on  a 
sofa  that  he  might,by  the  i-est  which  itaflbrded, 
continue  to  give  directions.  His  nephew  and 
another  officer  were  with  him.  Suddenly  the 
crash  of  a  shell  was  heai-d,  the  room  was  tilled 
with  dust  and  smoke,  one  of  the  officei's  was 
tlung  to  the  ground,  and,  iu  fear  for  his  chief, 
called  out  directly  he  could  m.ike  his  voice 
heard,  "Sir  Henry,  are  you  hurt!"  "I  am 
killed,"  was  the  faint  but  calm  reply,  and  it 
was  found  that  a  splinter  of  the  shell  had  given 
the  general  a  mortal  wound  iu  the  thigh. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  he  died,  still  calm 
and  uncomplaining.  He  had  made  all  the  ar- 
rangements possible  for  the  work  wliich  his 
successor  would  have  to  perform,  and  before 
he  died,  desired  that  the  epitaph  on  liis  tomb 
should  be — "  Here  lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who 
tried  to  do  his  duty."  The  task  of  relieving 
Lucknow  was  to  fall  to  another  great  and 
faithful  general,  Henry  Havelock,  but  it  could 
not  be  immediately  accomplished. 

For  three  mouths,  night  and  day,  the  gar- 
rison were  employed  iu  beating  back  their 
assailants,  who  were  able  to  take  up  positions 
in  the  mosques  and  other  buildings  outside 
the  town,  wliere  at  a  short  distance  they  could 
fire  tremendous  volleys  of  musketry  into  the 


linlish  |H>3ilii>u.  It  w;ib  declared  tliat  MHXt 
men  souictinus  fired  at  once  upon  the  de- 
femlera;  but  the  Itiitish  held  their  own,  luade 
sorties  and  spiked  the  enemies'  guns,  worked 
couut<?rmiue!i,  luid  so  harassetl  their  iisutilaiits 
by  repeate<i  sallies,  that  at  last  it  was  a  conflict 
liftwecn  a  coni|>iU-ative  handful  of  bnive  and 
determined  men,  who  would  tight  against  any 
odds,  and  a  hoi'dc  of  blood thii-sty  w  retches  who, 
like  wolves,  prowled  i-ouud  the  place- but 
fe:ued  to  apjji-oach  too  near,  as  the  terrible 
Sidiibs  would  rush  out  ujxiu  them,  and  in 
spite  of  uumbers,  drive  them  l.uk  wiili  re- 
peated lass. 

But  me.intime  a  still  more  fculul  atiu^^-le 
had  been  going  ou  at  another  city  about  lifty 
miles  (as  the  crow  flies)  from  Lucknow.  The 
very  name  of  Cawupore  is  still  remembered 
;is  a  word  of  horror,  even  though  it  may  be 
hoped  that  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  associated 
with  feelings  of  vengeance;  but  in  the  last 
months  of  1657,  it  could  not  be  mentioned 
either  here  or  iu  India  without  exciting  a  pas- 
sion of  indignation  which  it  was  painful  to 
witness.  The  atrocities  perpetx-ated  at  Cawn- 
pore  roused  the  British  troops,  officers  and 
men,  to  a  pitch  of  fury  that  imjX'Ued  them  to 
attack  almost  single-handed  whole  companies 
of  the  mutinous  Sepoys,  and  without  a  mo- 
ments hesitation  to  tight  ag.iinst  numbers  so 
overwhelming,  that  apparently  only  the  frenzy 
of  hate  and  a  fierce  determined  purpose  of  re- 
venge could  have  sustained  the  physical  power 
which  enabled  them  to  break  :u)d  scatter  the 
opposing  hosts,  and  to  slay  without  pause,  and 
with  no  more  thought  of  fear  than  of  mercy. 

Cawnpore  w;is  one  of  the  tirst-cLiss  military 
stations  in  India,  for  on  the  annexation  of 
Oudh  it  had  become  necessary  to  maintain  a 
strong  military  foi-ce  there.  It  commanded 
the  bridge  over  which  passed  the  higliroad  to 
the  towu  of  Lucknow,  the  capitil  of  the  pro- 
vince. When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  Meerut, 
there  were  in  Cawnpore  about  3000  native 
soldiers,  consisting  of  two  iuf;uitry  and  one 
cavalry  regiment  and  a  company  of  artillery- 
men. There  were  only  about  300  English 
officers  and  soldiere,  and  the  [xipulation  of 
Europeans  and  the  mixed  nice  numbered 
about  1000,  including  the  women  and  chil- 
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(Ireu,  officials,  railway  staff,  nierchauts,  shop- 
keepers, and  their  families.  The  native  popu- 
lation was  about  G(),00().  The  garrison  was 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  an 
old  Beng.d  ofiicer  wlio  had  nearly  reached  his 
75th  ye.ir  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  mutiny.  'Vhr  whule  territory  represented 
by  the  surrounding  stations  was  now  in  in- 
surrection, and  at  all  these  places  the  rebels, 
many  of  whom  at  tii-st  pretended  to  be  faith- 
ful that  they  might  disarm  suspicion,  begun 
to  murder  indiscriminately  all  the  Europeans, 
not  sparing  the  ladies  and  children.  In  some 
c;ises  the  most  solemn  oaths  were  taken  by 
the  rebels  that,  if  the  English  officers  would 
give  up  their  arms  and  cease  further  resist- 
ance, the  lives  of  all  in  the  place  should  be 
spared;  but  the  oaths  were  not  kept,  the  olficei-s 
being  killed,  the  children  cut  to  pieces  in  pre- 
sence of  their  mother.s,  and  the  women  sabred 
one  after  the  other  with  fiendish  cruelty.  At 
Allahabad  the  officers  w-ere  shot  down,  and 
a  Mohammedan  moolvie  having  set  himself 
up  as  the  officer  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  all  the 
Europeans  who  could  be  secured  were  bai-- 
barously  murdered  and  many  of  them  tor- 
tured. The  place  was  taken  less  than  a  week 
after  by  Lieutenant-colonel  O'Neill,  who  di-ove 
out  the  enemy  and  burnt  the  village  to  the 
ground.  Where  the  Europeans  contrived  to 
escape  to  a  fortified  station,  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  hold  their  own  until  the  arrival  of  the 
English  troops.  In  several  cases  they  failed 
to  do  so  and  were  murdered.  Cawnpore  was 
an  important,  but  at  the  same  time  a  ])oorly 
fortitied  place,  standing  on  a  peninsula  be- 
tween the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and  built 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  there  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  in  the  diy  season, 
and  more  than  a  mile  across  when  swelled  by 
rains.  Seeing  the  dangerous  temper  of  the 
Sepoys,  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  had  begun  to  form 
an  intrenched  camp  round  the  hospital  bar- 
racks, between  the  soldiers'  church  and  some 
unfinished  lines  for  European  troops.  It  was 
an  inefi'ectual  defensive  position,  and  so  far  as 
could  afterwards  be  judged  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  concentrated  his  force  at 
the  treasury  and  the  magazine,  for  his  in- 
treuchment  was  formed  only  by  a  mud  wall 


about  five  feet  high.  Before  the  1st  of  June  the 
European  non-military  residents  at  Cawnjioio 
had  moved  into  the  church  and  other  build- 
ings near  the  intrenchment,  within  which  the 
records  and  the  commissariat  treasure  chests 
were  placed ;  a  quantity  of  ammunition  had 
been  buried  under  ground,  though  from  some 
extraordinary  oversight  the  magazine  which 
had  been  deserted  had  not  been  blown  up. 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler's  position  was  a  desperate 
one,  and  he  had  sent  a  secret  messenger  more 
than  once  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lucknow 
to  ask  for  aid  if  he  could  possibly  send  it;  but 
Sir  Henry  was  obliged  to  reply  that  he  could 
not  spare  a  single  man,  for  he  was  himself  in 
a  sore  strait  waiting  for  relief  from  without. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler,  after  some  hesitation,  came  to  the 
fatal  conclusion  to  ask  aid  of  the  Chief  of 
Bithoor.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Brahmin  of  the 
Deccan,  and  had  been  adopted  by  Bajee  Rao, 
the  ex-Peishwah  of  Poonah,  whose  large  com- 
pensatory pension  of  800  lacs  of  rupees  he  had 
expected  to  inherit.  Lord  Dalhousie  had  in 
his  settlement  of  Oudh  either  neglected  or  had 
refused  to  entertain  this  claim,  and  so  Doon- 
dhoo  Punth,  or,  as  he  was  more  frequently 
called.  Nana  Sahib,  had  become  a  doubtful 
friend  if  not  a  concealed  foe  to  the  British 
government.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether, 
when  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  sent  to  him  at 
his  house  at  Bithoor,  a  small  town  about 
twelve  miles  up  the  river  from  Cawnpore,  he 
was  already  decidedly  hostile  or  whether  he 
was  still  treacherously  uncertain — waiting  to 
see  what  turn  affairs  might  take — but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  he  had  no  good  inten- 
tions. That  Nana  Sahib  was  a  crafty,  cruel, 
and  treacherous  villain  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  he  had  mixed  much  with  Euro- 
I^eans,  and  though  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  English  language,  had  acquired  manners 
of  refinement  which  distinguished  him  as  a 
native  gentleman,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  regarded  as  a  friend  to  the  British  resi- 
dents, among  whom  he  had  been  so  often  well 
received.  He  lived  in  a  semi-princely  state, 
his  house  was  fortified,  and  he  was  allowed  a 
retinue  of  200  soldiei-s  and  three  field-pieces. 
To  him  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  applied,  and  he 
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promptly  — |>ei'h!t}is  witli  susjiicuius  aluerity — 
raiuf  with  his  -{iins  iiiul  liis  men  to  t";i\vu|>oit>. 
This  jiU'asniit  ^'vutlem.tii,  who  hiul  so  oftvii 
l>d«u  tiie  host  and  thu  guest  of  the  English  mih- 
tary  aini  civil  otlioials,  auJ  whoso  fat  uiiwieKly 
person  and  shiw  oasy-iiatiiivil  niuuuer  were  lis 
well  known  iu  the  ilistiict  aa  his  luxiiriuus 
moile  of  livinj;,  was  either  a  deep  dissimulator 
waitiiij;  for  an  opportunity  to  wivak  venge- 
aniv  for  the  refus:il  of  his  elaim  to  a  (tension, 
or  his  supiK>--ii'd  wixuigs  tiamed  up  when  they 
met  the  8|>ark  of  opportunity,  and  all  the  wild 
beji^t  niituiv  in  him,  long  suIkIiuhI  hy  custom, 
givw  into  sudden  ferocity.  What  happened 
when  he  reached  Cawupore  seems  to  have 
been  this:  the  mutineers  demanded  that  he 
^llould  become  one  of  their  leadei-s,  if  not  their 
chief,  aud  le;ul  them  on  to  Delhi,  the  centre  of 
the  revolt.  The  smooth  Azimoolah  Khan,  his 
confidential  adviser,  oppose<l  this.  Why  should 
he,  who  had  his  own  c;iuse  to  make  good  as 
an  hereditary  ruler  with  a  grudge  against  the 
luited  English,  be  absorbed  in  the  pretensions 
of  the  family  of  Tipixio  Sahib!  Let  him  act 
there  and  then,  by  tjikiug  possession  of  the 
country  round  Cawnpore.  He  yielded  so  soon, 
that  it  must  be  doubted  whether  he  had  not 
all  along  reserved  the  notion  of  turning 
against  the  English,  aud  he  at  once  called  on 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  to  surrender  the  intrench- 
ments.  The  sun-ender  was  not  made,  and  the 
mutineei-s  were  ordered  to  make  a  genend 
assault  on  the  mud  walls  behind  the  open 
space.  That  assault  wits  repulsed  with  heroic 
bravery  by  about  400  men  who  could  fight,  out 
of  405  who  were  there  within  the  frail  de- 
fences, with  about  280  mai-ried  women  aud 
girls  and  as  many  children.  It  was  then  that 
the  answer  was  brought  back  from  Luck  now 
th.it  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  not  a  man  to 
spare.  The  beleaguered  garrison  at  Cawnpore 
would  have  to  resist  to  the  bitter  end  unless 
assistance  arrived  from  afar  to  release  them. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  iutreuchmeuts  would 
inclose  only  the  dead  or  the  dying  before  that 
succour  could  arrive.  The  fire  of  the  mutineers 
continued  night  aud  day,  and  the  rebel  army 
w;w  reinforced  by  swarms  of  the  vilest  mis- 
creants of  Oudh,  the  slinking  ruffians  who  had 
escaped   from  jail,  or  being   in   hiding  liad 


crept  forth  like  wolves  or  vultures  to  sliiuv  in 
the  carnage.  ISiit  though  they  kr]it  up  an 
incessant  fusillade,  they  never  attempted  an 
assault  on  the  (Msition  without  being  driven 
back  in  a  fright,  or  falling  deiul  in  numi  er-s 
before  the  desperate  valour  of  the  now  dimin- 
ishing defenders,  who  were  nut  only  in  con- 
stant danger  from  the  bullets  of  their  enemies, 
but  were  suH'ering  the  |)angs  of  tliirst.  No 
water  could  be  obtained  except  from  one  well, 
which  was  eonsUmtly  covereil  by  the  Se|>ov 
guns,  until  an  expedition  to  re|ileuish  the 
water-bottles  bewinie  a  '•  forlorn  hope  '  never 
accomplished  excej)!  at  the  exjtense  of  wounds, 
if  not  of  the  death  of  one  or  other  adventurer. 
In  all  these  long  weeks  not  a  bxicket,  not  a 
sjtongeful  of  water  could  be  spared  for  the 
purpose  of  pei'sonal  cleanliness,  and  that  in 
such  a  climate  and  among  a  community  largely 
consisting  of  English  ladies  and  children  ac- 
customed to  habits  of  refinement.  The  maga- 
zine and  the  treiisury  had  been  taken  by  the 
Sepoys.  The  3d  Oudh  battery  which  was  in 
the  trench  with  the  Europeans  began  to  mutiny, 
and  were  dis;irraed  ami  sent  out  of  the  ])lace, 
leaving  about  300  fighting  men  including  the 
oflicei's  of  the  native  regiment,  and  eight 
mounted  guns.  Nana  Sahib  w:is  joined  by  a 
large  body  of  Oudh  natives,  wlio  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  fighting  men  iu  India, 
and  he  then  ordered  a  grand  assault,  but  with 
ihe  usual  result.  The  indomitable  g;irrison, 
daily  diminishing  in  uumbere,  with  only  such 
rations  of  water  as  could  be  drawn  at  great 
risk  at  night  when  the  fire  slackened  a  little, 
and  with  a  diminishing  supply  of  meat,  be- 
cause there  were  no  sheltered  places  in  which 
to  preserve  the  cattle,  yet  drove  back  the 
enemy  with  such  effect  that  the  rest  of  the 
Sepoys  began  to  think  it  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  scale  those  puny  ramparts  while 
there  were  any  Englishmen  left  behind  them. 
I'uless  Nana  Sahib  could  t;ike  Cawnpore  his 
influence  would  melt  away  rapidly,  and  there- 
fore Hindoo  craft  and  treachery  took  the  place 
of  courage.  He  conferred  with  his  lieutenant 
Tantia  Topee,  aud  with  his  agent  Azimoolah, 
and  the  result  w.as  a  message  to  the  intreuch- 
raents  that  ;dl  those  who  were  in  no  way  con- 
ne',-ted  with  the  acts  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
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who  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
sluiiilJ  receive  a  safe  passage  to  Allahabad. 

The  mutiny  ljrol<e  out  at  Cawnpore  on  the 
forenoon  of  tlie  7th  of  June,  and  from  that 
day  to  the  24th  au  almost  incessant  fire  had 
been  kept  up  on  the  intrenched  camp.  It  was 
on  the  last-mentioned  day  that  this  message 
was  sent  by  Nana  Sahib,  offering  in  effect  to 
allow  all  in  the  camp  to  go  to  Allahabad  in 
safety,  if  they  would  abandon  the  intrench- 
ment  and  give  up  the  treasures  and  store.s. 
What  else  was  to  be  done?  Allahabad  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.  To  the  offer  was 
added  a  promise  of  food  and  boats  to  carry  the 
garrison,  the  women  and  children.  There  were 
manj^  sick,  and  several  dying.  Some  of  the 
women  and  children  who  had  died  had  been 
thrown  at  night  into  a  well  outside  the  in- 
trenchments.  There  was  no  possibility  of  giving 
them  burial.  Scarcely  a  corner  of  the  build- 
ings had  escaped  the  shot  and  shell  of  the 
enemy,  who  at  last  had  tlirown  live-hot  shells 
and  had  thus  set  fire  to  the  barracks,  which 
burned  so  fiercely  that  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
move any  of  the  women  and  children,  and 
about  forty  of  the  sick  and  helpless  perished. 
All  the  medicines  were  destroyed.  Tents 
had  been  struck  to  preserve  them  from  the 
bombardment.  Who  would  have  neglected  a 
chance  of  release  ?  The  proposal  was  assented 
to  by  General  Wheeler,  and  for  the  two  days 
following,  the  frightened  residents  in  the  in- 
trenchment  enjoyed  comparative  quiet  to  pre- 
pare for  the  journey. 

"On  the  26th,"  w'rote  Lieuten.ant  Delafosse 
(one  of  only  four  survivors  of  this  treacherous 
scheme),  "  a  committee  of  ofiicers  went  to  the 
river  to  see  that  the  boats  were  ready  and 
serviceable ;  and  everything  being  reported 
read}',  and  carriages  for  the  wounded  having 
aiTived,  we  gave  over  our  guns,  &c.,  and 
marched  on  the  morning  of  the  2Tth  of  June, 
about  seven  o'clock.  We  got  down  to  the  river 
and  into  the  boats  without  being  molested  in 
the  least,  but  no  sooner  were  we  in  the  boats, 
and  had  laid  down  our  muskets  and  taken 
olf  our  coats  to  woi-k  easier  at  the  boats,  than 
the  cavalry  gave  the  order  to  fire.  Two  guns 
that  had  been  hidden  were  run  out  and 
opened  on  us  immediate!}',  while  Sepoys  came 


from  all  directions  and  kept  up  a  fire.  The 
men  jumped  out  of  the  boats,  and,  instead 
of  trying  to  get  the  boats  loose  from  their 
moorings,  swam  to  the  first  boat  they  saw 
loose.  Only  tliree  boats  got  safely  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  were  met 
there  by  two  field-pieces,  guarded  by  a  num- 
ber of  cavalry  and  infantry.  Before  these 
boats  had  got  a  mile  down  the  stream,  half 
our  small  party  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
and  two  of  our  boats  had  been  swamped. 
We  had  now  only  one  boat,  crowded  with 
wounded,  and  having  on  board  more  than 
she  could  carry.  The  two  guns  followed  us 
the  whole  of  the  day,  the  infantry  firing  on 
us  the  whole  of  that  night."  Those  in  the 
boats  who  were  not  killed  by  the  fire  of  the 
Sepoys  were  seized  and  carried  back  to  Cawn- 
pore, where  the  men  were  all  shot,  and  the 
women  carried  to  a  building  which  had  been 
formerly  used  as  an  assembly-room,  and  kept 
close  prisoners.  They  were  not  kept  long  in 
suspense  as  to  their  fate.  The  Nana  having 
learned  on  the  15th  that  the  British  troops  had 
carried  the  bridge  over  the  Pandoo  Nuddee, 
and  that  nothing  could  stop  the  irresistible 
march  of  Havelock's  column,  issued,  through 
the  Begum,  a  frightful  order  to  slay  the 
entire  company.  His  instructions  were  but 
too  faithfully  obeyed.  The  Begum  ap- 
proached the  building  in  which  the  Euro- 
peans were  confined,  accompanied  by  five 
men,  each  armed  with  a  sabre ;  two  of  them 
appeared  to  be  Hindoo  peasants,  two  were 
known  to  be  butchers,  Mohammedans,  and 
one  was  dressed  in  the  red  uniform  of  the 
Maharajah's  body-guard.  "  The  horrible  work 
commenced  by  half-a-dozen  Sejioys  discharg- 
ing then-  muskets  at  random  through  the 
windows  upon  the  defenceless  victims.  The 
five  men  armed  with  sabres  were  then  ob- 
served to  enter  the  building  quietly,  and  close 
the  doors.  What  next  took  place  no  one  was 
spared  to  relate.  Shrieks  and  scuffling  were 
heard  at  significant  intervals,  acquainting 
those  outside  that  the  hired  executioners 
were  eai-ning  their  pay.  The  one  in  the  red 
uniform  was  observed  to  come  to  the  door 
twice,  and  obtain  a  new  sabre  in  exchange 
for  one  handed  out  hacked  and  broken.     The 
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noise  gradually  lessened,  and  at  uiglitfall  Uie 
cxei-iiliouei-s  oiuild  liK-k  tin-  dom-s  and  rvtiri- 
from  the  liiuKliUj,',  wjlli  tlio  feeble  uioauii  nf 
a  few  l>alf-slau>'htered  women  ringuig  in 
their  eai-s.  Thive  at  least  survived  till  the 
momiui;  (the  Kith),  when  the  doora  of  the 
sJaughter-house  were  onee  luon?  i>|>cued,  lUld 
tlie  naked  bodies  and  dismembered  limbs 
dragged  iguominiouslv  across  tlie  compound 
to  a  dry  well  situ;ited  liehiud  some  trees  which 
grew  near  by.  The  three  (s:\ys  the  writer 
here  quoteil)  prayed  for  the  sake  of  God  that 
an  end  might  be  put  to  their  suflering 
Their  prayer  was  heard.  Their  liodies  were 
cast  with  the  others  into  the  well,  and  the 
bloody  work  fitly  finished  by  the  slaughter  of 
two  fair-haired  children,  who  in  some  un- 
known manner  had  escaped  the  sword  the 
night  before,  and  were  moving  in  childish 
terror  about  the  well.  One  person  was  of 
opinion  that  the  man  who  threw  them  in,  lii-st 
took  the  trouble  to  kill  the  children — others 
thought  not. ' 

"  I  have  seen  the  fearful  slaughter-house," 
writes  the  Times'  corresixjndent,  ''and  also 
one  of  the  First  Native  Infantry  men,  ac- 
conling  to  order,  wash  up  part  of  the  blood 
which  stains  the  floor,  before  burying  the 
quantities  of  dresses,  clogged  thickly  with 
blood ;  cliildrens'  frocks,  frills,  and  ladies' 
underclothing  of  all  kinds;  also  boys'  trousers, 
leaves  of  Bibles,  and  of  one  book  in  particular, 
which  seemed  to  be  strewed  over  the  whole 
place,  called  Preparation  for  Death;  also 
broken  daguerreotype  cases  only,  lots  of  them, 
and  hair,  some  nearly  a  j'ard  long ;  bonnets 
all  bloody,  and  one  or  two  shoes.  I  picked 
up  a  bit  of  paper  with  on  it  'Ned's  hair, 
with  love,'  and,  opened,  I  found  a  little  bit 
tied  up  with  a  ribbon." 

An  oflicer  in  Havelock's  corj>s  thus  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  place  when  the  aveng- 
ing army  entered  the  town  on  the  17th: — '•  I 
was  directed  to  the  house  where  all  the  poor 
miserable  ladies  had  been  murdered.  It  was 
alongside  the  Cavmpore  Hotel,  where  the 
Nana  lived.  I  never  was  more  horrified.  The 
place  was  one  mass  of  blood.  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating when  I  tell  you  that  the  soles  of 
my  boots  were  more  than  covered  with  the 


bloud  of  thejie  [loor  wretched  creatures.  Tor- 
tious of  their  drcsstts,  collars,  . !  '  ' 
and  hidieii'  round  haU  lay  :> 
with  blood ;  and  in  the  swurd-cuta  on  the 
wooden  pillars  of  the  room,  long  dark  hair 
W!is  carried  by  the  edge  of  the  wea|Kin,  and 
there  hung  their  tresses — a  most  |>ainful  sight. 
1  have  often  wished  since  that  1  luid  never 
been  there,  but  sometimes  wish  tliat  every 
soldier  w:ls  taken  there,  that  he  might  wit- 
ness the  liarbarities  our  ]>oor  countrywomen 
sutlered.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards 
dragged  out  and  thrown  down  a  well  outside 
the  building,  where  their  limbs  were  to  be 
seen  sticking  out  in  a  mass  of  gory  confusion." 
A  thrill  of  horror  at  these  fiendish  outrages, 
a  moan  of  lamentation  that  they  had  occurred 
before  helj) could  reach  the  victims,  a  lightning 
flash  of  fury  against  the  wretches  who  had 
committed  such  crimes,  went  through  England, 
and  had  been  already  experienced  by  the 
Europeans  and  the  army  in  India.  The 
avenging  sword  was  already  im]>ending  over 
the  assassins,  and  the  footsteps  of  the  general 
who  directed  it  w:is  on  the  track  which  they 
had  marked  with  blood.  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
that  stout  veteran  of  the  Crimea,  had  been 
apj>ointed  by  the  government  in  London, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Indian  forces,  and 
he  it  was  who  was  sent  out,  to  hasten,  with 
fresh  troops,  to  the  relief  of  the  forces  already 
engiiged.  He  lost  no  time  about  it  A  few- 
hours  after  he  had  received  orders  he  em- 
barked, and  he  reached  Calcutta  on  the  14th 
of  August,  where  he  at  once  issued  an  address 
to  the  aimy — an  army  which,  after  it  had  been 
considerably  reinforced,  amounted  to  fewer 
than  5000  men.  But  another  general  was 
sternly  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy 
before  Sir  Colin  airived  at  the  scene  of  action. 
Tlie  name  of  Henry  Havelock  was  alivady 
known  in  India ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  to 
sound  like  a  stirring  trumpet  blast  not  only 
over  the  East,  but  throughout  England,  so 
swift  and  brilliant  was  the  heroic  tnarch  of 
the  small  force  that  he  led  to  victory  and  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  which  the 
world  was  waiting.  There  was  in  General 
Havelock  something  of  the  staid,  grave  Puri- 
tan type  of  soldier,  but  with  much  underlying 
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sweetness.  He  was  more  than  sixty  years  oKl, 
.inJ  luul  for  thiity-four  years  been  serving  ill  the 
E;ist.  Ho  was  in  the  Buiniese  war  of  1824,  and 
the  Sikh  war  of  1845.  Always  of  a  serious 
temperament,  Havelock  had  been  known,  even 
win  u  he  w:is  a  Charterhouse  scliool-boy,  by  the 
hah"-eudearing  sobriquet  of  "old  phlos,''  mean- 
ing old  philosopher;  and  his  religious  training 
as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  communion  had 
tentied  to  deepen  and  iutensify  his  earnest  cliar- 
acter  by  the  sanctions  and  influences  of  religion. 
It  may  be  said  that  Havelock's  was  a  veiy 
rare,  if  not  a  unique  character,  among  officei'S 
in  the  army  in  modern  times.  Kot  because 
there  ai-e  not  good  and  religiously  disposed 
gentlemen  holding  her  majesty's  commission, 
but  because  his  earne.stness  and  examjJe 
were  exerted  for  the  jjurpose  of  influencing 
the  men  under  his  command,  and  did  influence 
them,  so  that  at  all  events  drunkenness  and 
profane  language  were  not  tolerated  in  their 
ranks,  and  the  observances  of  religion  held  a 
definite,  and,  as  it  appeared,  an  honoured  and 
sacred  place  among  theii-  daily  engagements. 
Perliaps  never  siuce  the  old  Puritan  or  the 
Huguenot  times  had  there  been  an  entire 
regiment  with  the  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguished "  Havelock's  Saints,"  as  they  were 
called ;  and  they  carried  tlie  resemblance  still 
further  when  fighting  had  to  be  done  by  doing 
it  with  all  their  might.  They  seemed  to  go  to 
their  terrible  work  as  Cromwell's  Ironsides 
went  to  theirs,  or  in  the  manner  of  the  French 
refugees  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Unhappily  General  Havelock  liad  not 
reached  Calcutta  in  time  to  make  an  effort  to 
avert  the  horrible  tragedy  at  Cawnjiore;  but 
immediately  on  his  arrival  he  went  to  Allah- 
abad to  organize  tl>e  troops  which  had  arrived 
there  in  small  detashments  from  various  places 
as  quickly  as  the  imperfect  means  of  transport 
would  allow.  With  1200  men  he  pushed  for- 
ward at  once,  half  way  to  Cawnpore,  and  on 
the  road  was  joined  by  Major  Renard,  who, 
witli  800  men,  had  been  suppressing  the  re- 
volt in  that  neighbourhood.  The  whole  force 
was  about  1400  British  bayonets,  eight  guns, 
and  about  500  of  the  native  troops.  A  force 
of  the  mutineers  3500  strong  occupied  Futteh- 
pore,  a  place  full  of  "garden  inclosures,  strong 


walls,  and  houses  of  solid  masonry,  apjjroaclitd 
by  swamps,  fronted  by  liillocks,  villages,  and 
large  groves,  whicli  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  wlio  began  to  cannonade  tlie  advanc- 
ing fronts  of  the  British,  and  to  threaten  tlieir 
flanks  with  cavah-y  autl  infantry.  But  Have- 
lock, by  a  rapid  disposition  of  his  men,  and 
the  quickness  and  range  of  the  fire  from  the 
Enfield  rifles,  was  able  to  push  his  artillery 
forward,  and  commence  a  tremendous  volley, 
under  cover  of  which  the  British  line  advanced, 
and  the  enemy,  abandoning  three  of  their  guns, 
fell  back  on  the  town,  from  which,  however, 
they  were  subsequently  driven  and  pursued 
w'hen  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand,  so 
that  at  length  they  broke  in  disorder  and  iied, 
leaving  twelve  cannon  and  numbei-s  of  dead 
upon  the  field.  The  victorious  column  then 
marched  on  to  Cawnpore,  driving  out  the 
rebels  at  the  various  places  on  which  they 
encountered  them,  in  a  series  of  sharp  engage- 
ments which  lasted  till  they  were  within  eight 
miles  of  the  city.  It  was  on  hearing  of  the 
advance  of  the  British  column  that  Nana 
Sahib  ordered  the  massacre  of  the  women 
and  children.  He  then  took  np  a  position 
at  a  village  where  the  Grand  Trunk  road 
united  with  the  road  leading  to  the  military 
cantonment  of  Cawnpore.  His  intrench- 
ments  rendered  both  roads  impassable,  and 
his  guns  had  been  drawn  up  all  along  his  posi- 
tion, which  consisted  of  a  series  of  villages. 
It  was  evident  that  he  expected  the  British 
to  attack  in  front,  but  Havelock  was  too  able 
a  soldier  to  fall  into  such  an  error.  He  halted 
his  troops  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  mango 
groves,  that  they  might  rest  from  the  burning 
heat  and  cook  their  rations.  Then  moving 
them  off  so  that  they  could  defile  round  the 
left,  so  arranged  them,  that  the  guns  were  at 
intervals  ready  for  attack  or  defence.  It  was 
a  difficult  manoeuvre,  for  the  enemy,  perceiv- 
ing it,  began  to  play  shot  and  shell  from  the 
whole  of  his  guns ;  but  our  men  advanced  in 
the  face  of  the  heavy  fire,  took  the  guns,  drove 
out  the  mutineers,  and  afterwards  entirely 
routed  them.  At  daybreak,  before  our  column 
had  recommenced  its  march,  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion was  heard.  It  was  the  magazine  at 
Cawnpore,  which  the  miscreant  Nana  Sahib 
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liikJ  blown  iij>  lis  lie  iiuitteJ  the  ploce,  wlieiv, 
it  is  s;iiil,  he  stayed  loiii;  eiiou^li  to  oiilrr  the 
luimler  of  one  wuiuiiii,  who  hiul  esi-a|ietl  or 
survived  the  luas^cre;  he  then  fell  Uick  upon 
his  fortiv^  lit  liithiHir;  but  he  feaieJ  to  btay 
there,  for  he  knew  thsit  his  life  was  not  worth 
a  luouu-ut's  purchase  if  the  ISi  itish  should  fon-e 
it  and  rapture  him. 

We  have  ah-eady  iudioated  the  horrible 
s|)ectacle  that  awaited  Havelock's  ivlumu 
when  tlie  men  entered  Cawnpore.  Among 
the  stories  current  afterwaixU  was  a  report 
that  the  soKlioi^  had  picked  up  and  divided 
amouj:  themselves  a  tress  soveivd  from  the 
head  of  one  of  the  murderetl  girls,  ajid  had 
sworn  that  for  every  h:ur  a  Sepoy  should  die. 
If  that  vow  vvjis  ever  made,  it  w:is  kept  to  the 
full. 

Cienenl  Xeill,  who  was  afterwaixls  killed  on 
the  entry  of  the  troops  into  Luckuow,  soon 
arrived  from  Benares,  and  w;is  left  iu  charge 
at  C'awupore  while  General  Havelock  con- 
tinued his  maix-h.  That  march  was  marked 
by  a  series  of  tremendous  conflicts,  which 
commenced  immediately  after  cra-^sing  tlie 
Ganges  and  through  the  part  of  the  Oudh 
territory  towards  Luckuow.  The  ti-oops  of 
Nana  S;diib,  that  is  to  say,  the  army  of  the 
mutinous  Sepoys,  had  occupied  strong  posi- 
tions on  the  route,  and  had  plauted  their 
artillery  so  that,  with  their  vastly  superior 
uumbei^  they  had  a  tremendous  advant;ige. 
But  the  spectacle  at  Cawnpore  would,  if  any- 
thing had  been  needed,  have  fired  our  men 
to  even  more  daring  than  that  of  attacking 
with  the  impetuosity  of  anger  what  might 
have  seemed  to  be  overwhelming  forces.  They 
rushed  at  the  foe,  broke  through  intrench- 
meuti,  sprang  upon  the  earthworks,  and,  with 
ringing  cheers  and  unbroken  spirit,  drove  the 
flying  Sepoys  into  full  retreat,  ciipturing  their 
guns  and  giving  no  quarter. 

The  column  \v;is  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  had  to  reeross  the  river  to  Cawnpore, 
where  they  joined  General  Neill's  troopis,  who 
were  being  menaced  from  Bithoor  by  a  strong 
body  of  rebels — a  body  of  Xana  Sahib's  troops 
— who  had  occupied  a  plain  densely  covered 
with  thickets,  flanked  by  villages,  and  inter- 
sected by  streams ;  while  behind  were  the  uar- 
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row  streets  and  brick  houses  of  Bilhoor.  An- 
other battle  had  therefore  to  be  fought  by  the 
Weary  column,  and  it  wat  fought  and  won,  the 
enemy  being  driven  out  and  the  guue  captured, 
though  the  want  of  ciivalry  prevented  pur- 
suit. 

These  were  the  kind  of  buttles  fought  iu 
that  horrible  mutiny,  and  nine  of  them  liait 
been  llavelcvcks  sliare.  His  column  W!is  re- 
duce<l  to  TtKI  men,  and  he  fell  back  on  fawn- 
pore  for  bitJithing  time  and  to  wait  fur  rein- 
forcements, which  Sir  James  Outram  was 
bringing  from  Calcutta.  Sir  James  Uutram, 
who  \v;is  i-eturuiug  from  the  Pei-siaii  war, 
which  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  was 
sent  to  Oudh  as  chief-commissioner  with  full 
civil  and  military  jwwer,  and  had  he  marched 
to  Cawnpore  in  that  capacity  he  would  have 
superseded  Havelock  and  snatched  from  him 
his  well-earned  laurels;  but  with  a  noble 
sense  of  justice  which  the  genend  must  have 
deeply  appreciated,  he  wrote  to  tell  of  his 
coming,  and  concluded  the  letter  by  saying : 
"  To  you  shall  be  left  the  glory  of  relieving 
Luckuow,  for  which  you  have  already  strug- 
gled so  much.  I  sh;dl  accomijany  you  only 
in  my  civil  capacity  as  commissioner,  placing 
my  milit;»ry  service  at  your  disposal,  should 
you  please,  and  serving  under  you  as  a  volun- 
teer." 

On  the  19th  and  20th  of  September  the 
relieving  force  had  crossed  the  Ganges — in- 
f;iutry,  artillery,  and  a  few  cavalry,  in  all 
about  2500  men  and  with  17  guns.  They  had 
to  fight  their  way  by  another  series  of  engage- 
ments, and  the  troops,  tired,  ill-fed,  and  after 
marching  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  had  to  rest 
under  their  tents  before  advancing  on  the 
town. 

It  was  not  till  the  25th  of  September  that 
the  welcome  clamour  of  the  relieving  force 
aroused  the  suflerers  at  Lucknow,  who  had 
been  besieged  by  the  rebel  Sepoys  for  eighty- 
seven  days.  The  fighting  during  the  day  was 
so  severe  that  at  nightfall  Sir  James  Outram 
pro}K)sed  to  halt  till  morning  within  tlu; 
courts  of  the  iJehal.  ''But,''  writes  General 
Havelock,  "  I  esteemed  it  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance to  let  the  beleaguered  garrison  know 
that  succour  was  at  )iaud,  that  with  his  ulti- 
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mate  sanction  I  directed  the  main  body  of  the 
7Sth  Ilighlandei-s,  and  the  regiment  of  Feroze- 
Ijore,  to  advance.  This  cuhunn  rushed  on 
with  a  desperate  gallantry,  led  by  Sir  James 
Outrani  and  myself,  and  Lieutenants  Hudson 
and  Hargood  of  my  staff,  through  streets  of 
tiat-i-oofed  loophokd  houses,  from  which  a 
perpetual  fire  was  kept  up ;  aud,  overcoming 
every  obstacle,  established  itself  withiji  the 
inclosure  of  the  Residency.  The  joy  of  the 
garrison  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  next  even- 
ing that  the  whole  of  my  troops,  guns,  tum- 
brils, and  sick  aud  wounded,  continually 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  could 
be  brought  step  by  step  within  the  enceinte 
and  the  adjacent  palace  of  the  Fureed  Buksh. 
To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  obstacles 
overcome  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
events  that  are  known  to  have  occurred  at 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Saragossa.  Oiu-  advance 
was  through  streets  of  houses  such  as  I  have 
described,  and  thus  each  forming  a  separate 
fortress.  I  am  filled  witli  surjirise  at  the 
success  of  the  operation,  which  demanded  the 
efibrts  of  10,000  good  troops.  The  advantage 
gained  has  cost  us  dear.  The  killed,  wouuded, 
and  missing — the  latter  being  wouuded  sol- 
diers, who,  I  much  fear,  some  or  all,  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  foe — 
amounted,  up  to  the  evening  of  the  26th, 
to  535  officers  and  men." 

Amongst  those  who  were  killed  was  Gen- 
eral Neill,  shot  dead  by  a  bullet,  aud  surely 
no  better  or  braver  soldier  fell  in  India  that 
year.  Although  the  beleaguered  garrison  at 
the  Residency  was  thus  nominally  relieved,  it 
was  impossible  to  extricate  the  helpless  mass 
of  women  ;ind  children,  and  non-combatants, 
from  their  perilous  position  by  attempting  to 
march  back  upon  Cawnpore.  The  generals, 
therefore,  determined  to  remain  at  Lucknow, 
strengthening  the  garrison  by  the  troops  they 
had  brought,  aud  to  wait  until  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  the  new  commander-in-chief,  should 
come  up  and  secure  their  safety.  During  this 
time  the  column  known  as  Greathed's  Column 
had  been  performing  prodigies  of  valour 
against  the  rebels  in  various  places,  and  it 
may  be   said   that   the   brilliant   victory   at 


Agra,  and  the  exploits  which  were  followed  by 
the  continuation  of  the  march  of  the  column 
under  Brigadier  Hope  Grant  to  Cawnpore, 
and  thence  to  the  Alumbagh  on  the  8th  of 
Novembei-,  contributed  largely  to  the  rapid 
success  of  the  operations  which  stamped  out 
the  mutiny. 

By  the  end  of  September  eighty  ships  bad 
successively  reached  Calcutta  from  England, 
carrying  30,000  troops.  As  the  regiments 
arrived  they  were  sent  up  the  country  to 
Cawnpore  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  9th  of  November  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  able  to  march  from  Cawnpore 
for  the  final  relief  of  Lucknow,  then  hemmed 
in  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  rebels. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  the  march  of  Sir 
C'oliu  Campbell  to  the  Residency  was  tele- 
giaphed  from  the  Alumbagh,  aud,  not  heed- 
ing the  danger,  many  gallant  fellows  mounted 
the  tower  of  the  fortress  to  watch  the  onward 
career  of  that  cloud  of  tire  and  smoke  which 
marked  the  position  of  the  veteran's  army. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  the  stor\'  of  the 
Scotch  nurse  who  was  in  the  fortification  when 
hope  had  almost  left  the  beleaguered  garrison, 
and  who  suddenly  started  up,  declaring  that 
she  heard  the  sound  of  the  pibroch  of  the 
Higliland  regiments,  and  that  the  British  were 
on  the  march  to  deliver  them. 

The  troops  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  must 
have  been  miles  distant  at  that  time ;  but,  if 
the  story  be  true,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
for  the  army  of  relief  came  in  almost  without 
stopping,  and  the  Highland  regiments  swept 
down  on  the  cowardly  foe  with  irresistible 
force  whenever  they  were  ordered  to  the  charge, 
their  bagpipes  sounding  the  notes  of  war,  and 
the  men  answering  with  wild  cheers. 

Early  on  that  morning  the  British  troops 
advanced  to  attack  the  Secunderbagh  north  of 
the  canal.  By  a  running  fight  which  lasted 
two  hours,  they  gained  a  position  at  the  DUk- 
hoosa  and  Martiniere,  the  former,  which  means 
'•  Heart's  delight,"  being  a  palace  of  brick,  in  a 
kind  of  park,  the  latter  a  school,  both  strong 
positions  near  the  canal,  and  on  the  road  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  Residency.  So  important  were 
these  points,  that  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  enemy  attempted  to  dislodge  the 
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UritUli  forues,  but  iifter  a  sevoi-c  stnis-tjU'  wore 
re|>ulseil  lieavily,  auil  on  the  llJlli,  the  coiu- 
iii:iiiUer-iu-chit'f  iulvitucxM  straight  ucruss  tlio 
cauiil,  iiftor  a  tieii-e  tight,  iu  which  the  iv- 
b«l.s  stitlVivd  eiionuoits  loss.  On  the  lieaJ  uf 
the  cvihiuiu  laaivhiug  up  a  lane  tu  the  left,  liro 
was  opened  by  the  rebels,  and  a  sliarp  tight 
coiumeuced  ou  both  sides,  lasting  for  about 
an  liour  and  a  h:df.  It  was  theu  determined 
to  carry  tlio  place  by  storiu  through  a  small 
breach  which  had  been  made.  "Tliis,"  wrote 
the  comni:uider-iu-chief,  '•  was  done  iu  the 
most  brilliant  manner  by  the  remainder  of 
the  Uighlaudei-s,  with  the  53d  and  the  4t)i 
Piuijaub  luf;uitry,  supported  by  a  battiUion 
of  det;»ehmeuts  under  Major  Bairuston.  There 
never  was  a  bolder  feat  of  arms,  and  the  loss 
indicted  ou  the  enemy,  after  the  entrance  of 
the  Secunderbagh  was  elTected,  was  immense. 
More  than  iWO  of  the  enemy  were  afterwai-ds 
carried  out.  Capfciin  Peels  royal  naval  siege- 
ti-aiu  theu  went  to  the  frout,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Shah  Nujjeef,  together  with  the 
field  batt;\lion  and  some  mortai-s,  the  village 
to  the  left  having  been  cleared  by  Brigadier 
Hope  and  Lieutenaut^colonel  Gordon.  The 
Shah  Nujjeef  is  a  domed  mosque  with  a  gar- 
den, of  which  the  most  had  been  made  by  the 
euemy.  The  vail  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
mosque  was  loopholed  with  great  cai-e.  The 
entrance  to  it  had  been  covered  by  a  regular 
work  in  masonry,  and  the  top  of  tlie  building 
was  crowned  with  a  parapet.  From  this,  and 
from  the  defences  in  the  garden,  an  uuceiising 
tire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.  This  position  was 
defended  with  great  resolution  against  a  heavy 
cannonade  for  three  hours.  It  was  then 
stormed  in  tlie  boldest  manner  by  the  93d 
Highlaudei's,  under  Brig:idier  Ho2)e,  supported 
by  a  battalion  of  detachments  under  Major 
Barnstou,  who  was,  I  regret  to  say,  severely 
wounded  ;  Cajjtain  Peel  leading  up  his  heavy 
guns  with  extraordinary  gidlautry  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  building  to  batter  the  mas- 
sive stone  walls.  Tlie  withering  fire  of  the 
Highlandei-s  eflectually  covered  the  naval  bri- 
gade from  great  loss.  But  it  was  an  action 
almost  unexam]iled  in  war.  Captjiiu  Peel  be- 
haved very  much  as  if  he  had  been  laying  the 


SJiaimun  alongside  uu  enemy's  fiigate.     'Ihit 
brought  the  day's  o]>eratiuus  to  a  elose." 

Next  day  a  building,  called  the  mess-house, 
which  was  of  considerable  siiU.-  and  defended 
by  a  ditch  and  loopholed  mud  wall,  Wiis  taken 
by  Sturm;  "and  tlien,"  Kiys  the  cunimaudui- 
in-chief,  "  the  troops  jnvssed  forwaid  with 
groat  vigour,  and  liued  the  wall  Ee|>nrating 
the  mess-house  from  the  Motee  Mahal,  which 
consists  of  a  wide  inclosure  and  many  build- 
ings. The  enemy  here  made  a  last  stand, 
which  W!is  overcome  after  an  hour,  openings 
liaviug  been  broken  iu  the  wall,  through 
which  the  troops  jjoured,  with  a  body  of  sa))- 
]>ers,  and  accomplished  our  communications 
with  the  Residency.  I  had  the  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  shortly  afterwards,  of  greeting  Sir 
James  Outi-am  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  who 
came  out  to  meet  me  before  the  action  w.as  at 
an  end.  The  relief  of  tlie  besieged  gairisou 
had  been  accomplished."'  "While  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  thus  winning  his  way  to 
the  Residency,  by  hLs  own  admirable  strategy 
and  the  resistless  gallantry  of  his  troops,  Gen- 
eral Havelock  and  the  garrisou  pent  up  within 
its  walls  were  not  idle.  Mines  were  driven 
under  the  outer  wall  of  the  garden  in  advance 
of  the  jxdace,  which  had  been  already  breached 
in  several  places  by  the  rebels ;  and  also  under 
some  buUdings  in  the  vicinity;  and  as  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  attacking  the  Seeundoibagh  these  mines 
were  exploded.  Two  powerful  batteries,  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  inclosure,  masked  ly 
the  outer  wall,  were  then  brought  into  play, 
and  poured  shot  and  shell  into  the  palace.  Ac 
last  the  advance  sounded.  '*  It  was  impos- 
sible," wrote  General  Havelock,  "  to  describa 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  signal  was 
received  by  the  troops.  Pent  up  in  inaction 
for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  and  subjected  to 
constant  attacks,  they  felt  that  the  hour  of 
retribution  and  glorious  exertion  had  returned. 
Then-  cheere  echoed  through  the  courts  of  the 
palace  resjKmsive  to  the  bugle  sound,  and  on 
they  rushed  to  assured  victory.  The  enemy 
could  nowhere  withstand  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  of  the  buildings  were  iu 
our  possession,  and  have  since  been  armeil 
with   cannon   and   steadily  held   against  all 
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attack."  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  great  object  now 
wao  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  non-combat- 
ants from  the  Residency,  including  the  sick  and 
wounded,  without  exposing  them  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  line 
of  posts  on  the  left  rear  of  his  position,  which 
were  maintained  nnbroken,  notwitli.standiug 
many  attacks  and  a  vigorous  fire  kejjt  up  by 
the  rebels. 

"  Having  led  the  enemy  to  believe  that 
immediate  assault  was  contemplated,  ordere 
were  issued  for  the  retreat  of  the  garrison 
through  the  lines  of  our  pickets  at  midnight 
on  the  22d.  The  ladies  and  families,  the 
wounded,  the  treasure,  the  guns  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  keep,  the  ordnance 
stores,  the  grain  still  possessed  by  the  coni- 
luissary  of  the  garrison,  and  the  state  prisoners, 
had  all  been  previously  removed.  Sir  James 
Outram  had  received  orders  to  burst  the  guns 
which  it  was  thought  undesirable  to  take 
away;  and  he  was  finally  directed  silently  to 
evacuate  the  Residency  of  Lucknow  at  the 
hour  indicated.  The  dispositions  to  cover 
their  retreat  and  to  resist  the  enemy,  should 
lie  pursue,  were  so  ably  carried  out  that  the 
enemy  was  completely  deceived,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  follow.  On  the  contrary,  he  began 
firing  on  onr  old  positions  many  hours  after 
we  had  left  them.  The  Dilkhoosa  was  reached 
at  4  a.m.  on  the  23d  inst.  by  the  whole  force." 
Thus  the  relief  of  Lucknow  was  effected.  The 
triumjjh  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  who,  already  worn  out  by 
the  tremendous  exertion  he  had  undergone, 
had  also  been  suffering  from  dysentery,  which 
at  last  became  incurable.  He  was  removed 
to  the  Dilkhoosa,  in  the  hope  that  a  change 
to  a  more  salubrious  air  might  mitigate  the 
disease ;  but  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

AVe  must  for  a  moment  return  to  Delhi — 
the  core  and  centre  of  the  mutiny.  We  have 
seen  how,  before  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  England,  and  the  co-operation  of  forces 
brought  together  from  distant  stations,  the 
mutiny  had  to  be  met  b_y  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  who  found  themselves  opposed  to  a  vast 
body  of  rebels  led  by  a  trained  army  with 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  artillery ;   stimu- 


lated to  the  wildest  ferocity,  and  ready  for 
any  cruelties.  These  conditions  were  severely 
felt  when  our  troojis  set  out  for  the  recapture 
of  Delhi.  General  Anson,  who  was  then  com- 
mander-in-chief, had  gone  to  Sinda  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  at  ISIeerut, 
and  when  tidings  of  the  revolt  reached  him 
he  hastened  down  to  Umballah,  where  he  col- 
lected as  many  troops  as  could  be  spared  and 
proceeded  toward  Delhi.  He  only  reached 
Kurnaul,  where  he  died  of  cholera  on  the 
27th  of  May,  and  was  succeeded  in  command 
by  Major-general  Reed,  an  aged  officer,  whose 
broken  health  unfitted  him  for  much  active 
service.  On  the  8th  of  June,  Reed  reached 
the  camp  of  Major-general  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
at  AUeepore,  where  a  large  number  of  troops 
had  assembled ;  and  at  the  same  time  Briga- 
dier-genei'al  Wilson  came  up  from  Meerut 
with  as  strong  a  force  as  he  could  bring  to- 
gether, having  defeated  a  body  of  insurgents 
on  the  way,  and  taken  twenty-sis  guns.  On 
the  8th  of  June  the  combined  force  set  out 
jvfter  midnight,  and  as  General  Reed  had 
fallen  sick  the  command  devolved  on  General 
Barnard.  The  enemy  occupied  a  fortified 
position  with  a  heavy  battery  before  the  city, 
but  they  were  charged  with  the  bayonets  of 
the  75th  Regiment  and  driven  from  their  guns. 
Sir  Heni-y  Barnard  then  divided  his  forces, 
the  column  under  General  Wilson  marching 
along  the  main  trunk-road,  while  he  led  his 
men  through  the  ruined  and  deserted  can- 
tonments to  a  ridge  held  by  mutiueere  with 
their  artillery.  A  short  sharp  fight  sufficed 
to  drive  them  back,  for  our  men  had  already 
learned  the  fate  of  their  countrywomen,  and 
they  smote  fiercely  and  unspai'ingly.  The 
place  was  carried,  and  at  the  same  time 
Wilson's  column,  with  the  impetus  of  ven- 
geance, had  charged  its  way  through  high- 
walled  gardens  and  climbed  over  obstacles, 
■without  pausing  in  its  effort  to  reach  the 
murderers,  who  were  driven  before  it,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  in  confusion  into  the  city. 
The  Ghoorkas,  a  hardy  tribe  of  hill  soldiers, 
aided  our  troops  with  admirable  courage  and 
loyalty,  which  they  continued  to  display 
throughout  the  campaign.  The  two  generals 
met  at  a  place  called  Hindoo  Rao's  House,  a 
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strong  brick  builJiug  on  xh:  top  of  a  bigh  bill 
ou  the  iiorlb  of  tlio  city,  and  li!»lf-w;iy  betwocn 
the  foruiiT  cautoniueuls  and  lliv  Moive  Gutv 
of  IX-lbi.  ll  »as  near  this  jiUce  tbat  tbe 
c;uuj>  w;is  :ifterxvanls  jiitola-U,  nuil  the  buuse 
w:is  chiijieu  iis  tho  positiou  for  liombiu-ding 
Delhi  by  means  of  thi-ee  batteries  ooustructed 
to  throw  shot  and  shell.  In  front  of  the  caui|i 
w."»a  the  old  oautouniont,  in  the  re.ir  a  caiiiil, 
ou  the  left  the  river  Jumna.  The  iri-ouud  on 
which  the  tivops  took  their  position  w.is  high 
and  j~ocky,  so  tliat  it  \v!is  well  adapted  for  the 
siege,  during  which  for  months  our  small  force 
hail  to  struggle  against  the  eliorts  of  the  enor- 
mous i-ebel  army  which  had  swarmed  into  the 
city.  The  fortificttions  of  Delhi  extended 
about  seven  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  three 
squjuv  miles,  the  e;isteru  sides  being  defended 
both  by  the  river  Jumna  and  an  irregular 
wall  with  b.istions  and  towers,  solid  walls  of 
masonry,  i>arapets  for  musketry,  and  all  the 
regular  appliances  of  a  great  stronghold.  On 
tlte  western  side  of  the  city  the  last  spurs  of 
a  j-.inge  of  mouutiiins  made  a  low  ridge 
where  a  number  of  ravines  of  considerable 
depth  formed  a  kind  of  hollow  way,  which 
was  of  great  use  in  protecting  the  besiegers; 
while  the  large  quautities  of  trees,  brushwood, 
and  masses  of  old  building  outside  the  city 
were  also  of  some  adv.antage  by  aifordiug 
cover  for  the  siege  operations.  AVe  need  not 
follow  the  details  of  the  siege,  which  went  on 
for  week  after  week,  during  which  the  muti- 
neers would  st«al  out  of  the  city  under  cover 
of  the  rocks  and  brushwood  and  endeavour 
to  surprise  our  camp,  but  only  to  be  driven 
back  by  the  Guides  (a  corps  of  Sikh  soldiers), 
or  by  our  riflemen,  who  would  pureue  them 
to  the  very  walls  of  Delhi,  every  prisoner 
who  w.as  taken  being  either  shot  or  killed  ou 
the  spot.  Day  by  day  the  British  lines  were 
extended  till  our  small  besieging  force  reached 
the  riilge  nearest  the  walls,  and  lay  near  the 
Moree  and  Ajmeer  Gates. 

A  legend  had  long  been  circulated  among 
the  disaflected  natives  that  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  Ixittle  of  Plassy  would  witness 
the  downfall  of  British  power  in  India.  How 
the  pro|ihecj-  originated  it  would  be  difficult 
to  tell,  but  it  is  ea?y  to  imagine  the  use  that 


was  made  of  it.  This  centenary  was  the  23d  of 
June,  1857,  and  in  Ixjudon  a  met-ting  was  lu-ld 
for  tlie  j>uri>ose  of  erecting  a  sUilue  to  t'live 
in  Ilia  native  town.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
t;dk  about  India,  and  ivference  was  made 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament  to  some  disturb- 
ing rumours,  but  nobody  api^eared  to  regard 
the  matter  as  very  serious;  nobody  w:is  aware 
that  a  wide-s|)read  i-ebellion  had  been  grow- 
ing for  six  weeks,  that  regiments  were  being 
hurriedly  collected  in  the  Tunjaub  and  the 
north-west  to  join  the  small  force  at  the  siege 
of  Delhi.  Neither  the  anniversary  nor  the 
prophecy  was  forgotten  at  Delhi,  and  the 
mutineei-s  made  a  desjK'rate  sortie,  great  uum- 
beiTS  of  them  coming  out  and  keeping  up  an 
attack  on  the  English  batteries,  but  only  to 
be  driven  back  with  crushing  defeat.  But 
with  the  force  at  the  command  of  the  British 
geuerals  it  appeared  imjxjisible  to  storm  the 
city,  and  during  the  heavy  rains  of  July  the 
troojjs  lay  iu  their  encampment  occupied 
chiefly  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
.and  firing  upon  the  city.  Fir-st  the  health  of 
General  Barnard  and  then  the  strength  of 
General  Seed  gave  way,  and  tlie  latter  made 
over  the  command  of  the  army  to  Brigadier- 
genend  Wilson.  Without  heavy  artillery  it 
would  have  been  futile  to  attemj)t  to  storm 
the  strong  walls  and  great  fortificiitions  of 
Delhi,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy  was  moving  out  of  the 
city  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  canal 
and  attacking  our  troops  in  the  rear.  General 
Nicholson  was  at  once  despatched  with  3000 
men  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  supjxised 
they  would  cross.  The  mutineers  were  drawn 
up  in  position  between  the  bridge  and  the 
town,  but  the  word  was  given  to  our  men  to 
cross  a  broad  and  deep  ford,  and  directly  they 
had  reached  the  other  side  they  formed  in  line 
and  charged,  broke  the  i-anks  of  the  enemy, 
and  utterly  routed  them,  forcing  them  to  run 
across  the  cmal  and  leave  all  their  guns. 
General  Nicholson  then  blew  up  the  bridge 
.and  returned.  Not  till  the  4tli  of  September 
ilid  the  siege  train  arrive  from  Meerut,  and 
then  not  a  soldier  from  England,  for  all  the 
reinforcements  which  had  by  that  time  arrived 
were  engaged  between  C;dcutta  and  Cawnpore. 
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But  Delhi  must  be  taken,  and  the  siege- 
guns  were  at  once  placed  in  position  to  silence 
"the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  the  walls  in  front 
of  the  intended  line  of  attack,  between  the 
Water  Gate  and  the  Cashmere  Gate.  On 
the  13tli  the  Cashmere  Bastion  was  in  ruins, 
the  Moree  Battei-y  nearly  silenced,  and  the 
magazine  and  works  at  the  Water  Bastion 
destroyed.  Then  out  went  an  order  to  the 
.aimy,  declaring  the  general's  reliance  upon 
British  pluck  and  determination,  cautioning 
the  men  to  keep  together  and  not  to  straggle 
from  their  columns,  reminding  the  troops  of 
the  murders  committed  on  their  oflicers  and 
comrades,  as  well  as  on  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  while  announcing  that  no  quarter 
should  be  given  to  mutineers,  calling  upon 
the  men  "  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the 
honoiu-  of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged, 
to  spare  all  women  and  children  who  came  in 
their  way."  The  Cashmere  Gate  was  to  be 
blown  up.  and  through  the  breach  the  army 
was  to  force  its  way  in  and  storm  the  citj'. 
It  was  a  desperate  service  which  was  required 
by  the  explosion  party,  and  it  was  done  in  the 
face  of  death.  The  sappere  and  miners,  covered 
by  the  fire  of  the  6th  Rifles,  advanced  to  the 
gate  at  double  quick  march ;  the  first  being 
those  who  carried  the  powder-bags,  followed 
by  Lieutenant  S.-ilkeld,  Corporal  Burgess,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  devoted  baud.  The 
advanced  men  of  the  forlorn  hope  reached  the 
gateway  unhurt  to  find  that  part  of  the  draw- 
bridge had  been  destroyed;  but  walking  like 
cats  across  the  beams  that  remained,  each 
laid  his  bag  of  powder  at  the  gate,  though  the 
enemy  was  firing  at  him  through  a  wicket. 
Sergeant  Carmichael  fell  dead  as  he  lodged 
liis  bag  in  its  place.  Havildar  Mahor,  of  the 
native  sappers,  was  severely  wounded;  but 
the  work  was  done,  and  the  advanced  partv 
slipped  down  into  the  ditch  to  make  room  for 
Lieutenant  Salkeld  to  bring  up  his  party  to 
fire  the  charge.  Before  he  could  set  light  to 
it  he  w.-xs  shot  in  the  leg,  and  handed  his  slow- 
match  to  Corporal  Burgess,  who  feU  mortally 
wounded  at  the  moment  that  he  had  accom- 
plished the  duty.  A  havildar  and  a  Sepoy 
of  the  Sikh  regiment  also  fell,  one  wounded, 
the  other  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Salkeld  after- 


wards died ;  but  the  match  had  been  set,  the 
explosion  shook  the  air,  the  bugle  sounded  to 
the  assault,  and  amidst  the  crash  and  roar  the 
entrance  to  Delhi  was  carried  by  the  column 
under  General  Nicholson.  The  men  desper- 
ately fought  their  way  into  the  city,  re-formed, 
and  moved  to  the  direction  of  the  Cabul  Gate; 
but  their  general  had  fallen,  and  tlieir  progress 
was  checked  by  the  tremendous  fire  poured  on 
them  from  the  giuis  that  commanded  the 
narrow  pathw.ay.  But  a  second  column  had 
stormed  the  Water  Gate  and  taken  possession 
of  the  walls,  where  they  turned  one  of  the 
enemy's  guns  upon  the  Lahoie  Gate  to  silence 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  mutineers.  A  thu-d 
column  followed  through  the  breach  of  the 
C;ishmere  Gate,  took  possession  of  the  round 
tower  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  early 
massacre,  and  fought  their  way  to  the  Great 
Mosque,  which  they  could  not  force  for  want 
of  artillery,  its  arches  having  been  bricked  up, 
its  gates  closed,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
protecting  it.  Two  troops  of  hoi-se  artillery 
and  a  cavalry  brigade  under  Major  Tombs  and 
Brigadier  Hope  Grant  had  formed  in  front  of 
the  walls,  desperately  fought  their  way  to 
the  Cabul  Gate,  and  imder  a  terrible  fire 
prevented  the  enemy  from  attacking  our 
batteries.  Once  within  the  city  our  troops  had 
to  force  their  way,  fighting  with  swarms  of 
armed  rebels,  who  had  taken  up  every  point 
of  defence  in  streets  and  buildings.  As  the 
men  took  up  their  hardly-won  positions  the 
light  guns  were  brought  forward  and  dis- 
charged on  the  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. By  the  20th  the  Lahore  Gate  was  in 
our  hands,  and  the  city  was  practically  taken. 
The  king  had  made  his  escape  from  the  palace 
with  two  of  his  sons,  the  people  of  the  city 
left  it  and  went  outside  the  walls,  and  at  last 
the  rebel  troops  fled  precipitately,  abandoning 
their  camp,  a  great  deal  of  their  property,  and 
their  sick  and  wounded.  Then  4000  to  5000  of 
them  retreated  across  the  bridge  of  boats  into 
the  Doab  (the  country  between  the  .Jumna 
and  the  Ganges),  while  the  remainder  took 
their  way  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
leaving  Delhi  in  our  hands.  The  gate  of  the 
palace  was  then  blown  in,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  General  ATilson  established  there. 
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Tlmt  biiililiug,  su]^}x>se<l  to  W  oue  of  the 
most  uin-;iiitit.'eut  jmhuvs  in  Iiulia,  with  its 
tine  wall  auil  spU-iuliJ  eutraiii-o,  it^  hull  of 
justice  built  of  white  marble,  itji  royal  tlimue 
inlaid  witii  gold  and  uiosikii.'S,  had  been  deliled 
by  the  mutinous  nibble.  The  interior  was 
filthy  and  disiirdorly  beyond  desi-rijition,  for 
the  revolteil  Se|>oy  had  revelled  iii  its  cool 
atvhways.  '•  I  went  all  over  the  st;tte  ajiart- 
meuts  and  the  harem,"  wrote  an  offii-er.  "  The 
latter  is  a  curious  place,  and  had  a  ivmark- 
able  appe^iraiiee:  its  tloor  covered  with  guitars, 
bangles,  &c.,  and  redolcut  of  sandal -wood. 
The  fair  daughters  of  Caslimcre  had  their 
swijig  in  the  centre  of  the  ix)om.  They  had 
left  in  a  great  hurry  :  dresses,  silks,  slipjiers, 
were  lying  on  all  sides.  On  leaving  the  ])lace 
1  met  a  doolie  surrounded  by  some  cavalry 
and  a  few  natives  on  foot.  Its  inmate  was  a 
thin-faced,  anxious-looking  old  man.  This  was 
the  King  of  Hindostim,  the  descendant  of  the 
great  Moguls,  entering  his  ji:dace  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies." 

To  this  reappearance  of  the  king  at  the 
p.alace  hangs  a  tile  which,  at  the  time  when 
it  became  known,  caused  no  little  excitement 
and  some  disapprobation.  Oue  of  the  officei-s 
who  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  suppression 
of  the  mutiny  was  Lieutenant  Hodson,  the 
commander  of  a  body  of  cavalry  known  as 
'•  Hodsou's  Horse."  He  had  once  been  iu  the 
civil  service  in  the  Punjaub,  and  was  reported 
to  have  left  it  in  consequence  of  having  exhi- 
bited a  high  temper  towards  one  of  the  native 
rulers  which  brought  him  under  the  implied 
censure  of  his  superiors;  but  being  a  man  of 
cool  determined  courage  and  considerable 
ability  he  entered  on  a  military  career,  and 
soon  became  famous  as  the  leader  of  a  dashing 
troop. 

At  the  taking  of  Delhi  he  was  acting  as 
chief  of  the  intelligence  department,  and  liad 
le.imed  that  the  king  and  his  sons  had  escaped 
to  a  large  building,  the  tomb  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  Humayoon,  and  there  taken  refuge. 
Hodson  at  once  applied  to  General  Wilson  for 
leave  to  take  them  prisonei-s,  and  the  authority 
was  given.  He  had  already  written  to  say 
that  if  he  got  into  the  palace  of  Delhi  the 
House  of  Timour  would  not  be  worth  five 


minutes'  puix-hase,  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
he  had  ileliberately  made  uj)  his  mind  not  to 
sjiare  the  king  or  the  jirinces.  d'enend  Wil- 
son probably  knew  nothing  of  this,  but  had, 
in  giving  ]>ermission  for  the  royal  family  to 
be  arrested,  stipulateil  that  the  life  of  the 
king  should  be  s]iared.  Hodson  had  alrejuly 
learned  that  the  king  had  oU'ered  to  surrender 
himself  on  this  condition ;  and  wiUi  a  small 
body  of  horse  went  to  the  jjlace  where  the 
old  man  was  concealed,  and  promising  that 
he  should  be  personally  protected,  took  him 
liack  to  Delhi.  His  captor  then  went  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  men  to  the  immense  pile 
known  as  the  tomb  of  Humayoon,  to  look  for 
the  king's  sons.  After  great  difficulty  they 
were  induced  to  come  out,  were  put  in  a  car- 
riage, and  sent  off  towards  Delhi  under  a  small 
escort. 

Hodson  had  entered  the  mausoleum,  where 
some  thousands  of  mutineers  and  the  rabble 
of  Delhi,  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  had 
assembled.  The  cool  daring  of  the  lieutenant 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  sternly  called 
ujwn  them  to  lay  down  their  ai-ms,  and  ;is  his 
laanner  im])lied  that  he  had  a  sufficient  force 
to  compel  obedience,  the  weapons  were  relin- 
quished. Having  seen  that  they  were  col- 
lected and  removed,  Hodson  returned  towards 
Delhi,  and  in  the  city  overtook  the  escort, 
which  was  in  the  midst  of  a  disorderly  crowd 
ap])arently  about  to  attempt  a  rescue.  With- 
out hesitation  be  galloped  uj)  and  exclaimed, 
"These  are  the  men  who  have  not  only  re- 
belled against  the  government,  but  ordered 
and  witnessed  the  massacre  and  shameful  ex- 
])osure  of  innocent  women  and  children,  and 
thus,  therefore,  the  government  punishes  such 
traitors  taken  in  open  resistance."  He  then 
borrowed  a  carbine  from  one  of  his  men  and 
shot  them  both  on  the  spot.  The  effect  is 
said  to  have  been  insttntaneous,  the  Maho- 
metans of  the  troop  and  some  influential 
Moulvies  who  were  among  the  bystanders, 
exclaiming,  "  Well  and  rightly  done !  Their 
crime  li.is  met  with  its  just  penalty !  These 
were  they  who  gave  the  sign.al  for  the  death 
of  helpless  women  and  children,  and  now  a 
righteous  judgment  has  fallen  on  them." 

This  proceeding  of  Lieutenant  Hodson  was 
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not  reganloil  with  favinu-  by  tlie  govenimcnt, 
liowever,  auil  met  with  considerable  reproba- 
tion among  many  thoughtful  men,  who  recog- 
nized in  it  another  example  of  a  high-handed 
way  of  dealing,  not  calculated  to  be  of  such 
l)ermanent  eft'ect  as  a  regular  and  legal  course 
of  procedure.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly 
diflicult  to  estimate  the  necessities  or  the  ex- 
pediencies imposed  by  such  a  situation  as  that 
in  which  those  who  were  in  command  found 
themselves  during  the  terrible  period  which 
we  have  been  considering,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  details  of  which  is 
necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  subse- 
quent legislation  with  regard  to  India. 

Lieutenant  Hodsou  w;is  himself  killed 
shortly  afterwards.  That  the  deed — which 
he  had  done  on  his  own  responsibility — was 
not  regarded  as  itself  outrageous  may  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  the  other  sous  of  the  king 
■were  executed  almost  immediately  after  they 
were  captured;  and  probably  this  was  the 
dreadful  alternative  to  prevent  further  plots 
and  conspiracies  by  which  the  mutiny  might 
have  been  revived  or  prolonged.  "In  twenty- 
four  hours  I  disposed  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  house  of  Tiraour  the  Tartar,"  wrote 
Hodson  after  the  deed  was  done.  "  I  am  not 
cruel,  but  I  confess  that  I  do  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  ridding  the  earth  of  these 
ruffians."  Shocking  words,  no  doubt,  but 
they  found  an  echo  not  only  in  India  but  in 
England.  The  horrora  of  the  mutiny,  and 
especially  the  atrocities  of  C'awnpore,  had 
aroused  a  fierce,  nearly  savage  desire  for  re- 
tribution. Men,  and  even  women,  almost 
ceased  to  regard  the  bloodthirsty,  cruel  Sepoys 
of  Oudh  as  human  beings.  They  would  have 
had  them  hunted  and  slaiu  like  wild  beasts; 
and  the  encouragement  of  this  feeling  of  re- 
venge awoke,  as  it  were,  the  wild  beast  nature 
in  themselves.  Amidst  the  dreadful  scenes 
of  carnage,  and  with  the  evidences  of  the 
cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  mutineers  yet 
before  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at 
that  even  the  generals  should  have  ordered 
no  quarter  to  be  given.  With  the  cries  of 
tortured  and  murdered  women  and  children 
still  in  their  ears,  and  with  the  probability 
of  having  yet  to  cope  with  a  horde  of  the 


perpetrators  of  such  crimes,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  our  commanders  should  have  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  up  the  victories  of  their  small 
forces  by  adopting  some  methods  of  "striking 
terror"  among  the  natives.  "  Wlieiiever  a 
rebel  is  caught,"  wrote  General  Neill  while 
in  charge  of  Cawnpore  after  his  arrival  from 
Benares,  "he  is  immediately  tried,  and  unless 
he  can  prove  a  defence  he  is  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  at  once;  but  the  chiefs  or  ringleaders 
I  make  first  clean  up  a  certain  portion  of  the 
pool  of  blood,  still  two  inches  deep,  in  the 
shed  where  the  fearful  murder  and  mutilation 
of  women  and  children  took  place.  To  touch 
blood  is  most  abhorrent  to  the  high-caste 
natives;  they  thiuk  by  doing  so  they  doom 
their  souls  to  perdition.  Let  them  think  so. 
My  object  is  to  inflict  a  fearful  jiunishment 
for  a  revolting,  cowardly,  barbarous  deed, 
and  to  strike  terror  into  these  rebels.  The 
first  I  caught  was  a  sabahdar,  a  native  officer, 
a  liigh-caste  Brahmin,  who  tried  to  resist  my 
order  to  clean  up  the  very  blood  he  had  helped 
to  shed;  but  I  made  the  provost-marshal  do 
his  duty,  and  after  a  few  lashes  soon  made 
the  miscTeant  accomjilish  his  task.  When 
done  he  was  taken  out  and  immediately 
hanged,  and  after  death  buried  in  a  ditch  at 
the  roadside.  Tlie  well  of  mutilated  bodies, 
alas!  containing  upwards  of  two  hundred 
women  and  children,  I  have  had  decently 
covered  in  and  built  up  as  one  large  grave." 
To  read  this  is  very  horrible  now  that  the 
"large  grave"  has  become  "a  garden  and  a 
shrine,"  and  the  great  Indian  mutiny  of  1857 
and  1858  has  become  only  a  terrible  chapter  in 
history;  but  these  reports  of  retribution  were 
very  generally  received  with  satisfaction,  along 
with  accounts  of  the  e.xecution  of  mutineers  by 
being  blown  from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  a 
mode  of  death  which  "  struck  terror,"  not  only 
because  of  its  public  display  and  its  awful 
suddenness,  but  because  of  the  dismemberment 
and,  one  might  say,  the  dispersion  of  the  body 
of  the  criminal,  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  native  supei-stition,  the  prevention  of  a 
future  state  of  existence.  There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  upon  these  details;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Cobden's  asser- 
tion that  the  Indian  mutiny  and  much  of  our 
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ex]>ei'ieuc«  iii  lutlin  hail  tviuieil  to  ileuiui-nlize 
the  nation,  because  nf  the  fwlinj^  of  fiirv  »ii>l 
raveiiije  which  acconii>aiiic«l  ami  suocccJcil  the 
lireudfiil  oonllict,  Niuubei-s  of  |>eo|ile  not  only 
wuuKl  have  excused  criicUy,  but  sei-iouslv 
spoke  of  torlminj;  the  wivtches  who  were 
caught  iv<l-h:uuletl  in  the  mutiny.  Hajiiiily 
there  wew  those  wlio  sj>\v  with  ileep  distress 
that  the  encoui-a<^Mneut  of  such  huii^uage  nud 
the  perpetuation  of  j>.  eniving  for  vindictive 
punishment  would  ussimilate  the  people  in 
Kuglaud  to  the  Se|x>ys  agniust  whom  they 
were  demanding;  vengeance.  Mr.  IJisnieli, 
who  held  very  pronounced  opinions  against 
the  jxilicy  of  Lord  Canning,  \v;is  among  those 
who  pi-otested  agiunst  the  wild  cry  for  torture 
and  revenge,  the  raising  ou  our  altars  the 
statue  of  Moloch  instead  of  tlie  image  of 
Christ.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  the 
counsels  of  cruelty  would  make  Nana  Sahib 
himself  the  model  of  a  British  oilicer. 

Mr.  Disr.ieli,  in  tiie  debate  on  the  mutiny 
ou  the  27th  of  July,  first  intimated  a  policy 
wliich  may  be  said  to  have  foreshadowed  the 
•■  imperial "  line  of  procedure  of  which  he 
afterwards  made  so  prominent  .1  feature  in 
relation  to  our  government  in  India.  He 
had  urgently  demanded  further  information 
on  Indian  atUiii>s,  and  had  denounced  the 
l»olicy  which  had  been  pursued.  Our  empire 
in  India  was,  he  said,  founded  ou  the  prin- 
ciple of  Dirkle  et  impera;  but  that  ])rinei|ile 
was  put  into  operation  by  no  macliia\elliau 
devices,  but  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  natu- 
ral circumstances  of  the  country.  Tliere  were 
in  India  so  many  inde])endeut  states,  so  many 
princes  of  did'erent  races,  so  many  religions, 
and  even  so  many  languages,  that  if  you 
honestly  performed  your  eugiigemeuts,  it  was 
totally  imixissible  for  a  fat;il  combination  to 
be  formed  against  you.  "  Why  did  the  ^fo- 
hammedaus  and  Mahi-attas  fail  in  India  ?  The 
two  princip:U  causes  of  the  downfall  of  those 
dynasties  were:  fii-st,  that  they  ])ei-secuted  the 
people  whom  they  had  conquered  ou  account 
of  their  religion;  and  secondly,  that  when 
their  treasuries  became  empty  they  confis- 
cated the  laud  of  the  chief  pro])rietors.  En"- 
Liud,  ou  the  contrary,  alw.iys  came  in  witli  a 
guarantee  of  their  Ltuds,  and  a  solemn  en- 


g.'igemeut  uot  to  ttkniper  with  their  religiou." 
It  is  not  difiicult  to  see  that  these  remarks 
were  levelleil  against  the  |Jolicy  of  l^ord  I>ul- 
housie,  and  they  were  made  also  to  tell  agjiinst 
that  of  Lord  fanning.  The  forcible  destiuc- 
tion  of  native  authority  in  India,  the  distur- 
bance of  the  settlement  of  pro|)crty,  and  the 
tampering  with  the  religion  of  the  |>eople, 
were,  siiid  he,  the  causes  to  which  directly,  or 
inilirectly,  all  ourditVicullies  were  to  be  traci-d. 
But  his  o|)ponents  might  have  answered,  the 
su])pression  of  those  robber  chiefs  wlro,  by 
their  tyrannical  exactions,  kept  the  j>o])ulatiou 
of  the  country  in  a  state  of  misery,  ;uid  pre- 
vented any  regular  form  of  government, — the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  land  laws,  and  of 
succession  designed  to  put  au  end  to  the  con- 
dition of  slavery  in  whicli  the  wretched  ryots 
and  the  agricultural  labourei-s  among  the 
Hindoos  had  been  reduced, — and  the  abolition 
of  the  suttee,  of  dacoitry,  and  of  the  barbarous 
inflictions  of  a  debasing  superstition  whicli 
had  become  indistinguishable  from  public 
crimes, — were  the  cause  of  the  difticulties  of  a 
government  whicli  could  uot  have  continued 
to  exist  unless  these  things  had  been  firmly 
and  emphatically  dealt  with.  The  truth  seems 
to  have  been  that,  as  Disi'aeli  afterwaixis  in- 
dicated, there  was  not  a  suflicient  impression 
of  imperial  good  faith  among  the  Hindoos. 
There  was  enough  of  high-handed  interference : 
too  nuich  of  a  half-missionary  and  half-mili- 
t;iry  method  of  converting  the  natives;  and 
by  no  meaus  enough  regard  to  implied  con- 
tracts wilh  the  dethroned  princes,  aud  with 
those  who  could  prove,  even  without  undue 
recoui-se  to  the  Hindoo  law  of  inheritance  of 
landed  projjerty,  that  they  were  entitled  to 
considerable  indemnities  or  to  large  pensions 
which  had  either  been  withheld,  reduced,  or 
converted  into  small  annuities.  It  would  per- 
haps have  been  exceedingly  difticult  for  Dis- 
raeli to  i)oint  out  how  the  government  of 
India  could  have  been  upheld  had  the  ixjliey 
of  uon-interveution  and  of  entire  unintrusiou 
been  adopted,  but  he  had  a  course  to  recom- 
mend. It  was  this:  "You  ought  at  once, 
whether  you  receive  news  of  success  or  of 
defeat,  to  tell  the  iJeoj)le  of  India  that  the 
relations  between  them  and  their  real  ruler 
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and  sovereign  tjueen  Victoi-ia  shall  be  dr.iwn 
iicai-cr.  You  must  act  ou  the  opinion  of 
India  on  that  subject  immediately,  and  you 
can  only  act  ujion  the  opinions  of  Eastern 
natives  through  their  imaginations.  You  ought 
1o  have  a  royal  commission  sent  by  the  queen 
from  this  country  to  India  immediately  to  in- 
quire into  the  grievances  of  the  various  classes 
of  that  population.  You  ought  to  issue  a 
roj-al  proclamation  to  the  people  of  India  de- 
claring that  the  Queen  of  England  is  not  a 
sovereign  who  will  countenance  the  violation 
of  treaties — that  the  Queen  of  England  is  not 
a  sovereign  who  will  distui-b  the  settlement 
fkf  ])roperty — that  the  Queen  of  England  is  a 
sovereign  who  will  respect  their  laws,  their 
usages,  their  customs,  and  above  all  their  re- 
ligion. Do  this,  and  do  it  not  in  a  corner,  but 
in  a  mode  and  manner  which  will  attract  uni- 
versal attention  and  excite  the  general  hope 
of  Hindostan,  and  you  will  do  as  much  as  all 
your  fleets  and  armies  can  achieve." 

Disraeli  had  some  notion, — which  he  after- 
wards developed  into  the  proposition  that 
England's  empire  was  oriental — that  we  could 
establish  an  imperial  rule  in  India  on  a  basis 
of  condescending  conciliation,  but  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  point  out  how  this  was 
to  be  accomplished,  imless  the  way  were  to  be 
paved  for  it  by  administrative  changes  similar 
to  those  which  had  already  been  efl'ected  and 
which  he  opposed  and  condemned. 

Cobden,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion 
that  we  should  never  really  govern  India  in 
any  true  or  constitutional  sense — that  we  had 
"attempted  an  impossibility  in  giving  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  governing  one  hundred  millions 
of  Asiatics."  His  reasons  for  this  belief  were 
characteristic.  "  If  the  plan  were  practicable 
at  the  gi'eat  cost  and  risk  that  we  now  see  to 
be  inseparable  from  it,"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Ashworth,  "  what  advantage  can  it  confer  on 
ourselves?  We  all  know  the  motive  which 
took  the  East  India  Company  to  Asia — mono- 
poly; not  merely  as  towards  foreignei-s,  but 
against  the  rest  of  their  own  countrymen. 
But  now  that  the  trade  of  Hindostan  is 
thrown  open  to  all  the  world  on  equal  terms, 
what  exclusive  advantage  can  we  derive,  to 
compensate  for  all  the  trouble,  cost,  and  lisk 


of  ruling  over  such  a  people? — a  people  which 
has  shown  itself,  after  a  century  of  contact 
with  us,  to  be  capable  of  crimes  which  would 
revolt  any  savage  tribe  of  whom  we  read  in 
Dr.  Livingstone's  narrative,  and  which  had 
never  seen  a  Christian  or  European  till  he 
penetrated  among  them.  ...  I  can't  even 
co-operate  with  those  who  seek  to  'reform' 
India,  for  I  have  no  faith  in  the  power  of 
England  to  govern  that  country  at  all  per- 
manently, and  though  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Company  aljolished — because  that  is  a  screen 
between  the  English  nation  and  a  full  siglit 
of  its  awful  responsibilities — yet  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  the  crown  governing 
India  under  the  control  of  parliament.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  were  to  renounce  all 
responsibility  for  domestic  legislation,  and 
give  itself  exclusively  to  the  task  of  governing 
one  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics,  it  would  fail. 
Hindostan  must  be  ruled  by  those  who  live 
on  that  side  of  the  globe.  Its  people  will  pre- 
fer to  be  ruled  badly — according  to  our  notions 
— by  its  own  colour,  killi,  and  kin,  than  to 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  being  better 
governed  by  a  succession  of  transient  intruders 
from  the  antipodes."  These  opinions,  how- 
ever, as  Cobden  acknowledged,  were  not  ad- 
apted for  the  practical  work  of  the  day. 
"What  is  to  be  done  now?  Put  down  the 
military  revolt  in  justice  to  the  peaceable 
population,  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  armed 
mutineei-s.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  We  can 
do  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  done. 
But  then  copies  our  difficulty.  With  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  yeaa-  we  can  never 
trust  a  native  force  with  arms  again  with  the 
feelings  of  security  which  we  formerly  in- 
dulged. .  .  .  Yet  we  cannot  possibly  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  that  country  without  a 
native  force,  and  we  are  now  actvially  raising 
an  army  of  Sikhs,  the  most  warlike  of  our 
subjects  in  all  Asia,  whom  we  disarmed  when 
we  took  jiossession  of  the  country,  and  of 
whom  Lord  Dalhousie  said  in  a  letter  not  ten 
years  ago,  that  every  man  was  against  us." 
Speaking  of  the  horrible  massacres  and  the 
fiendish  ferocity  of  the  Sepoys,  Cobden  said 
in  a  letter  to  ]Mr.  Bright,  "  It  is  clear  that 
they  (the  mutineers)  cannot  have  been  inspired 
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with  either  lov^  or  resi»ei.-t  liy  wht»t  tJiev  Imve 
.SL*en  of  tlie  Eii^ulisli.  Tlioiv  must  lie  fi  tioivo 
spirit  of  reseiituiout,  not  uiiiuixed  willi  i-oii- 
ti'iu|it  for  tlio  riihiii;  ckss,  pervadiiij;  the 
iKitive  iiiiuJ.  Fixim  tlie  iiioiui'iit  tlmt  1  had 
ikttistit'il  myself  thiit  ;i  feeliiij^  of  alienutiou 
was  coustxmtly  increitsiii;/  witli  both  the  na- 
tives luui  the  English  (we  had  some  stj-ikiug  ' 
evidence  to  this  cUect  bi'fore  our  committee  ! 
in  1S.')3),  1  made  up  my  mind  that  it  must 
end  in  trouble  sooner  or  hiter.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  people  cau  jjcrniiuieutly  be  used  for 
their  own  obvious  and  conscious  degnidation. 
Tlie  entire  system  of  our  Indian  rule  is  that 
the  natives  will  be  tlie  willing  insti-umeuts  of 
their  own  hnniiliation.  Nay,  so  confident  are 
we  in  this  faith,  that  we  oiler  them  the  light 
of  Christianity  and  a  free  press,  and  still  be- 
lieve that  tliey  will  not  have  wit  enough  to 
measure  their  rights  by  our  own  standard." 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  as  a  matter  of 
I)olicy,  and  necessary  policy,  Lord  Canning 
had  placed  restrictions  on  the  press  in  India 
wlien  he  found  it  was  used  forspix?ading  sedi- 
tion, and  he  had  also  j-efused  to  countenance 
the  formation  of  armed  volunteer  corps,  since 
he  mistrusted  either  the  intention  of  those 
who  had  stimulated  the  movement,  or  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  such  a  distribution  of 
arms  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  becoming 
necessary  to  deprive  the  natives  of  their 
weapons  and  to  disband  their  regiments.  In 
these  proceedings  he  w;\s  blamed,  almost  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  also  accused  of 
undue  leniency  and  "clemency,'  because  he 
refused  to  become  a  party  to  the  panic  which 
would  have  resulted  in  punishing  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Sepoj-s  with  atrocious  reprisals. 
Doubtless  Lonl  Canning,  like  his  predecessor, 
had  masterful  and  imperious  views  of  the 
government  of  India;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  point  out  how  to  rule 
otherwise,  and  Mr.  'Cob<len  himself  would 
have  admitted  that  if  we  could  rule  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  strong  and  definite  government, 
though  not  by  degrading  and  oppressing  the 
hundretl  million  of  Asiatics.  The  position 
which  was  a.ssumed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  and 
his  s\iccessor  did  not  necessarily  involve  the 
temper  displayed  by  many  of  the  subordinate 


civil  and  military  ofticers.  Col>den  declared 
that  even  the  humiliation  to  which  the  native 
Hindoos  Were  subjected  might  have  Ixen 
borne  if  the  English  with  whom  they  ctuue 
in  contact  had  displayed  exalted  virtues  and 
high  intellectual  powei-8.  This,  of  course,  was 
easy  U>  Siiy,  but  as  a  matter  of  possible  govern- 
ment it  would  have  been  dillicult  to  procure 
a  largo  number  of  men  of  such  qualities  to 
till  the  olhces  of  subalterns  in  India  or  to 
enter  the  civil  service  there. 

Exalted  virtues  and  high  intellectual  powers 
arc  not  common  commodities,  or  they  would 
of  coui-se  cease  to  be  consjiicuous,  and  those 
who  jx).ssessed  them  were  scarcely  less  wanted 
in  England  than  in  Iiuli.-u  But  Cobden  was 
not  beside  the  mark  when  he  spoke  of  a  low 
morale  and  an  absence  of  nientd  energy  having 
been  the  most  conspicuous  faults  of  the  British 
officers,  so  that  the  business  of  the  regiments 
had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
He  saw  too,  what  Klapka,  the  Hungarian  gen- 
eral saw,  and  spoke  of  with  anxious  depreca- 
tion, that  from  the  wholeside  and  indiscrimin- 
ate slaughter  and  execution  of  the  .Sepoys,  of 
whom  100,000  were  said  to  be  in  the  mutiny, 
there  was  a  danger  that  the  assassinations  and 
massacres  on  one  side,  and  the  retributive 
carnage  on  the  other,  would  perpetuate  and 
deepen  the  feeling  of  alienation  and  pro- 
mote a  horrible  ferocity  and  bloodthii-st  on 
both  sides.  Klajika  jwinted  out  that  large 
numbei'S  of  the  Sepoy  soldiere  had  probably 
joined  in  the  mutiny  without  any  personal 
sympathy  with  it,  but  only  from  the  habit  of 
following  their  own  officei's  and  acting  on  their 
orders  en  masse.  Cobden  said,  "  Had  it  been 
a  mutiny  of  a  comiiany  or  a  regiment,  it  would 
have  been  of  doubtful  ]iolicy  to  hang  or  blow 
from  the  guns  all  the  privates  concerned.  But 
when  ;ui  entire  army  of  100,000  men  have 
planted  the  standard  of  revolt  it  is  no  longer 
a  mutiny,  but  a  rebellion  and  civil  war.  To 
attempt  to  hang  all  that  fall  into  our  power 
can  only  lead  to  reprisjils  and  wholesale  cai- 
nage  on  both  sides." 

We  may  not  unprofitably  note  these  various 
opinions,  since  they  at  all  events  illustrate  the 
declaration  that  the  government  of  India  must 
practically  be  carried  on  in  that  country  itself. 
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This  declaration  w;\3  common  to  critics  on 
both  sides,  and  their  resi)ective  objections  at 
least  went  to  show  that  it  was  well  founded. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  force  and 
importance  of  these  representations — and  that 
they  deserved  deep  attention  w;u5  attested  by 
the  events  preceding  and  following  the  mu- 
tiny, as  well  as  by  the  ferocious  counsel  of 
people  here  who  would  have  slain,  tortured, 
and  if  possible  have  exterminated  the  rebellious 
Sepoys — the  mutiny  had  been  suppressed.  The 
recapture  of  Delhi  was  practically  the  eud  of 
the  insurrection. 

The  King  of  Delhi — the  miserable  survivor 
of  the  house  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief, 
and  the  last  of  the  line  of  Great  Moguls — was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  exile,  or  to  what  in  a 
less  distinguished  criminal  would  have  been 
transportation.  But  transportation  was  at  an 
end.  The  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
•would  not  receive  even  an  ex-sovereign  who 
had  become  a  convict,  and  he  was  subsequeu  tl}' 
taken  to  Eangoon.  Nana  Sahib — the  arch- 
fiend of  the  massacre —  had  disappeared,  nobody 
knew  how  or  whither.  It  was  years  afterwards 
that  a  rumour  came  from  India  of  the  capture 
of  the  chief  of  Bithoor,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity.  The  fate  of  the  monster 
of  Cawnpore  was  never  discovered.  His  lieu- 
tenant, Tantia  Topee,  held  out  for  some  time, 
but  after  having  been  repeatedly  defeated, 
■was  taken  prisoner,  tried,  and  hanged.  One 
of  the  boldest,  most  successful — or  rather  least 
unsuccessful— and  most  enduring  of  the  rebel 
leaders  was  the  Khanee  of  Jhausi,  whose  ter- 
ritory had  been  annexed  by  Lord  Dalhousie, 
and  who,  regarding  the  insurrection  as  a  na- 
tional rebellion,  took  the  field  with  Nana 
Saliib.  For  months  after  the  fall  of  Delhi 
she  carried  on  her  opposition,  leading  her 
troops  and  taking  part  in  the  figliting  in  the 
uniform  of  a  cavalry  officer.  She  opposed  her 
squadrons  to  the  forces  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  and 
struggled  for  the  possession  of  Gwalior,  and 
was  killed  on  the  field  after  leading  repeated 
charges.  Her  body  was  afterwai'ds  found, 
scarred  with  wounds.  "  The  best  man  upon 
the  side  of  the  enemy,"  said  Sir  Hugh  Eose, 
'•  was  the  woman  found  dead — the  Ehanee  of 
Jhansi." 


The  mutiny  had  lasted  just  twelve  mouths 
before  the  cajiital  of  Oudli  was  recovered, 
and  after  rejjcated  battles  the  country  was 
restored  to  something  like  order,  and  the 
rebellion  was  finally  put  down.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  1858,  that  Sir  H.  Rose  issued 
a  general  order  in  which  he  said  :  "  Soldiere, 
you  have  marched  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
and  taken  more  than  a  Imndi-ed  guns.  You 
have  forced  your  way  through  mountain 
passes  and  intricate  jungles,  and  over  rivers; 
you  have  cajitured  the  strongest  forts,  and 
beat  the  enemy,  no  matter  what  the  odiis, 
wherever  you  met  them;  you  have  restored 
extensive  districts  to  the  government,  and 
peace  and  order  now  reign  where  before,  for 
twelve  months,  were  tjTanny  and  rebellion ; 
you  have  done  all  this  and  you  have  never 
had  a  check.  I  thank  you  with  all  sincerity 
for  your  bravery,  your  devotion,  and  your 
discipline.  When  you  first  marched  I  told 
you  that  you,  :is  British  soldiers,  had  more 
than  enough  of  courage  for  the  work  which 
was  before  you,  but  that  courage  without 
discipline  was  of  no  avail;  and  I  exhorted 
you  to  let  disciiJine  be  your  watchword.  You 
have  attended  to  my  ordera.  In  hardshijjs,  in 
temptations,  and  in  danger's  you  have  obeyed 
your  general,  and  you  have  never  left  your 
ranks.  You  have  fought  against  the  strong 
and  you  have  protected  the  rights  of  the  weak 
and  defenceless,  of  foes  as  well  as  friends;  I 
have  seen  you  in  the  aidour  of  combat  pre- 
serve and  place  children  out  of  harm's  way. 
This  is  the  discipline  of  Christian  soldiers,  and 
this  it  is  that  has  brought  you  triumphant 
from  the  shores  of  Western  India  to  the 
watei-s  of  the  Jumna,  and  establishes  without 
doubt  that  you  will  find  no  place  to  equal  the 
glory  of  your  arms."  A  telling  though  mther 
inflated  declaration  this,  and  one  which  serves 
to  indicate  what  had  been  the  coui-se  and  the 
effect  of  the  struggle.  It  was  not  till  the  20th 
of  December,  1858,  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
who  had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Clyde,  announced  to  the  governor- 
general:  ■"The  campaign  is  at  an  end,  there 
being  no  longer  even  the  vestige  of  rebellion 
in  the  province  of  Oudh.  .  .  .  The  last  rem- 
nant of  the  mutineers  and  insurgents  have 
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)w«n  lK>iH>K-s!>ly  driven  across  the  muuiitiiiiis 
wliicli  form  till'  liiurii-r  ln-twei-ii  tlio  kiiig- 
»U>m  I'f  NfiKiul  iiiid  liiT  majesty's  eru]iii-t}  uf 
lliiulustiui." 

The  i-elicf  to  public  anxiety  was  very  great, 
and  honours  were  not  grudj;i'd  to  men  who 
had  Wen  ju-oiuinont  in  siiiifiressinj;  the  ix'- 
volt,  as  well  aa  to  those  who  by  tjieir  sagji- 
city  of  adniinisti-ntiou  had  prevented  it  fivm 
ivachin*;  still  further,  to  proporlious  that 
might  have  justilicd  Mr.  (.'obdeu's  predictions. 
Kor^juiost  amonj;  tho  latter  was  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, who  jis  a  boy  had  carrietl  off  the  chief 
prizes  at  Haileybuiy  College,  and  in  I8i!7  had 
enttfivd  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
]iany.  His  experiences  in  the  North-west 
Provinces  had  taught  him  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of  India,  and  had 
enabled  him  s;itisfactorily  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  province  of  the  Puujaub. 
He  had  been  with  Sir  Henry  Hartlingi'  as  a 
Jtolitical  officer  tluring  the  Sikli  war,  and  had 
iif  terwards  been  appointed  commissioner  of  the 
ceded  territory  within  the  Sutlej,  where  his 
administrative  abilities  were  so  remarkable 
that  he  not  only  preserved  tranquillity  but 
i-ecruited  a  brigade  of  troops  from  among  the 
])eas:ints,  who,  when  the  second  Sikh  war  bi-oke 
out,  ixMuained  tirm  and  opposed  their  own 
countrymen. 

We  have  seen  that  he  became  commissioner 
of  the  Pirnjaub  after  its  annexation.  There 
he  had  protected  the  more  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants from  the  dominant  military  power  of  the 
Sikhs,  had  checked  the  exactions  of  the  dis- 
bandeil  soldiery,  who  tried  to  cari-y  out  the  old 
systemof  exacting  pay  from  the  Mohammedans. 
All  was  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  Lawrence 
stood  between  the  tynints  and  their  victims. 
He  abolislied  the  barbarous  Sikh  laws,  and  in- 
troduced the  '•  Indian  criminal  code."  The 
country  was  surveyed  for  revenue  purposes, 
and  the  land  settled  liy  what  was  believed  by 
him  to  be  an  equitable  adjustment.  A  local 
pix)tective  police  force  was  organized,  some  of 
the  old  disbanded  soldiers  being  enlisted  in 
its  ranks;  and  a  Punjaub  irregular  force  was 
instituted,  comprising  five  regiments  of  caval- 
ry, four  of  Sikh  and  six  of  Punjaub  infantry, 
a  corps  of  guides,  and  five  batteries  of  artil- 


lery, all  practically  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  ISoard  of  Administration.  Lawrence, 
who  possessed  ii  strong  constaution  ami  an 
indomitable  energy,  visited  every  |>art  of  the 
territory,  which  covere<l  an  area  of  above 
ftlMHK)  .-iquare  miles.  The  border  tribes,  who 
under  the  Sikh  ruler's  would  descend  from  the 
mountains  and  ravage  the  land  between  the 
Sulinian  range  and  the  Indus,  were  |>ermitted 
to  trade  with  us,  but  their  incui-sions  were 
preventeil  ami  repelled  by  force.  The  head 
men  wei-e  invited  to  conferences  with  the 
chief  commissioner,  and  invited  to  settle  on 
our  districts.  The  boi-der-laml  became  jieace- 
ful,  and  the  highway  of  the  frontier  was  sub- 
sequently safe.  The  disarmament  of  the  Pun- 
jaub was  arrried  out  successfully,  notwith- 
st:rnding  the  lawless  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  niutiiiy  all  eyes 
turned  to  the  Punjaub.  It  would  have  been 
a  matter  for  small  surprise  had  the  Sikhs 
taken  advantage  of  the  mutiny  to  rise  against 
us.  The  crisis  called  forth  the  magnificent 
administrative  abilities  of  Sir  John  Liiwrence. 
He  knew  his  subordinates  were,  like  himself, 
men  of  iron,  and  he  tnisted  them.  Eight 
loyally  did  they  stand  by  their  chief.  The 
Sikhs  likewise  knew  and  trusted  him.  Chief- 
tain after  chieftain  pei-soually  tendered  his 
allegiance  and  offered  the  use  of  his  own  con- 
tingent. The  offers  were  accepted,  and  names 
which  now  have  become  familiar  as  furnish- 
ing det.achments  during  the  Afghan  war  then 
fii-st  came  into  note  as  swarming  down  to  our 
aid  at  Delhi.  The  Punjaub  irregular  force 
was  doubled;  its  gallant  commander,  Xeville 
Chamberlain,  hmiied  down  to  the  army  in  the 
field ;  and  Liiwrence  set  his  whole  energies  to 
work  to  draw  from  the  militaiy  jiopulatitjn  of 
the  Puujaub  an  army  which  should  subdue  the 
faithless  Sepoys  from  Oudh.  He  proved  him- 
self a  true  genei-al,  for  he  detected  generalship 
in  other's,  and  he  shunned  no  responsibility. 
Reference  to  higher  authority  was  impossible, 
and  though  he  had  no  more  authority  to  grant 
commissions  than  he  had  to  create  bishoprics, 
he  deemed  the  emergency  so  great  as  to  admit 
of  any  stretch  of  authority.  Major  Nicholson, 
the  district  officer  of  Buuuoo,  was  made  a 
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bi'ig;idier-geiior;il,  iiud  as  such  took  precedence 
of  men  who  lield  her  majesty's  commissious  as 
colouels.  It  speaks  well  for  the  discipline  of 
the  army  that  such  a  stej)  passed  unchallenged, 
but  it  speaks  volumes  fur  the  character  of 
Lawrence  that  he  dared  to  undertake  it.  By 
holding  the  Punjaub  iu  his  iron  grip,  by  di- 
verting every  available  soldier  to  Delhi,  by 
mercilessly  stamping  out  rebellion  wherever  it 
reared  its  demon  head,  Sir  John  Lawrence 
enabled  Archdale  Wilson  to  storm  the  capital 
of  the  Great  Mogul  before  a  single  reinforce- 
ment reached  him  from  England.  With  the 
fall  of  Delhi  the  hopes  of  the  mutineers  were 
extinguished.  Our  power  in  India  was  re- 
asserted, and  the  pacification,  not  the  subju- 
gation, of  the  country  became  the  task  for  its 
rulers.  For  his  share  iu  suppressing  the 
mutiny  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  created  a 
baronet  and  a  Grand  Ci'oss  of  the  Bath.  But 
forty  continuous  years  of  active  service  fully 
entitled  the  saviour  of  India  to  a  rest,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  mutiny  he  gladly  handed  over 
the  Punjaub  to  one  of  his  most  trusted  lieu- 
tenants and  retired  to  his  well-earned  pension 
in  England.  He  was  immediately  elected  to 
the  Indian  councU  at  home,  where  his  large 
and  varied  experience,  his  cool  judgment,  and 
firmness  of  purpose  were  soon  felt.' 

The  grave  had  closed  over  Havelock,  whose 
rewai-ds  and  title  had  come  too  late.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  (7th  of  December,  1857) 
unanimously  voted  him  a  pension  of  £1000  a 
year,  after  fitting  tribute  had  been  paid  to  his 
services  in  eloquent  language  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby  and  Earl  Granville  iu  one  house,  and 
by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  other.  It  had  also 
been  announced  that  he  was  to  be  created  a 
baronet  and  K.C.B.  One  of  the  fii-st  acts  of 
parliament,  when  it  reassembled  in  Febi-uary, 
was  to  pass  a  bill  settling  an  annuity  of  £1000 
upon  his  widow  and  on  his  eldest  son.  Sir 
Heniy  Marshman  Havelock,  himself  a  distin- 
guished officer,  on  whom  the  baronetcy  had 
descended  which  had  not  been  enjoyed  by  his 
father.  Xo  sooner  was  General  Havelock's 
death  known  than  a  warm  expression  of  sym- 
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IJathy  from  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  was 
conveyed  to  his  widow  through  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  In  replying  to  the  duke,  Lady 
Havelock  said  :  "  In  the  loneliness  of  my  pre- 
sent position  I  cannot  help  wishing  thateveiy 
woman,  thus  bereaved,  might  have  such  a  son 
(I  might  say  sons)  to  comfort  and  heal  her 
broken  heart." 

In  the  same  letter  (24th  December,  1857) 
in  which  Lord  Canning  announced  the  death 
of  Genei-al  Havelock  to  the  queen,  he  spoke 
of  the  loss  of  another  very  distinguished  officer. 
Brigadier-general  Neill.  "They  were,"  writes 
Lord  Canning,  "very  diflerent  men,  however. 
The  first  [Havelock]  was  quite  of  the  old 
school — severe  and  precise  with  his  men,  and 
very  cautious  in  his  movements  and  plans,  but 
iu  action  bold  as  well  as  skilful.  The  second 
very  open  and  impetuous,  but  full  of  resources; 
and  to  his  soldiers  as  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
their  comfort  as  if  they  had  been  his  children." 
Captain  Sir  William  Peel,  K.C.B.,  com- 
mander of  the  naval  brigade,  the  third  and 
much-loved  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was 
another  officer  whose  loss  was  greatly  deplored. 
He  died  of  small-pox  at  Cawnpore  in  April, 
1858,  after  having  taken  a  brave  and  distin- 
guished pai't  in  the  worst  time  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

In  a  gazette  extraordinary  Lord  Canning 
thus  spoke  of  this  distinguished  man :  "  The 
loss  of  his  daring  but  thoughtful  courage, 
joined  with  eminent  abilities,  is  a  very  heavy 
one  to  the  country ;  but  it  is  not  more  to  be 
deplored  than  the  loss  of  the  influence  which 
his  earnest  character,  admu-able  temper,  and 
gentle,  kindly  bearing  exercised  over  all  with- 
in his  reach ;  an  influence  which  was  exerted 
unceasingly  for  the  public  good,  and  of  which 
the  governor-general  believes  that  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  there  is  not  a  man  of  any  rank 
or  profe.ssion  who,  having  been  associated  with 
Sir  William  Peel  in  these  times  of  anxiety  and 
danger,  has  not  felt  and  acknowledged  it." 

Colonel  Inglis,  the  brave  defender  of  Luck- 
now,  was  specially  mentioned  by  the  queen 
when  her  majesty  was  referring  to  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  promoting  officers  for  able 
and  distinguished  services.  Xor  were  some 
of  our  native  allies  forgotten. 
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Loi-J  (.';uiuiii5»  Imd  to  bide  his  time  befoi-e 
voles  of  laudation  iiiul  |iroiiiisi'8  of  j;rateful 
ix-coguitioii  ix-adunl  hint  amidst  the  denun- 
ciations whidi  weiv  levelled  a^ust  him, 
and  weiv  jjivsently  to  be  rejK'ateil  on  entiivly 
0]>iH>site  grounds.  The  ilemaud  for  iudis- 
eriminate  slaughter  and  severity,  which  iu 
England  had  been  stimulated  by  a  feeling  of 
indignation  and  revenge,  had  been  uphelil  iu 
Oileutta  because  of  the  jianic  not  uuuatnndly 
pixnlueed  by  reports  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
mutiueei-s.  ilauy  of  the  residents  iu  Cal- 
cutta and  the  Presidency  of  Ik-ngid,  lindiug 
that  the  governor  refused  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  would  have  carried  persecution  and 
injustice  to  the  uuotiendiug  nuisses  of  the 
native  population,  had  sent  a  jielition  to  the 
queen  asking  for  Lord  Canning's  recall,  as  he 
had  not  adopteil  me;isures  to  punish  in  suffi- 
cient uumbei-s  or  with  due  severity  those  native 
j-aces  who  could  be  influenced  by  power  and 
fear  alone.  It  was  complained  of  both  by  the 
petitionee  and  by  some  violent  writers  in  the 
press,  that  the  whole  of  India  had  not  been 
placed  tmder  m;u-ti;d  law  after  the  mutiny 
broke  out,  while  the  instructions  which  were 
issued  by  Lord  Canning  to  the  various  civil 
authorities  for  their  guidance  iu  putting  down 
iusuri-ection  in  the  disturbed  districts  were 
satii-ically  called  "  clemency  orders." 

As  we  have  seen  the  rebellion  w;is  vir- 
tually at  an  end  by  the  last  part  of  Decem- 
ber, 1S57,  but  there  remained  all  kinds  of 
prognostications,  and  when  i-csolutions  were 
projxised  by  the  government  iu  both  houses, 
thanking  the  civil  and  military  officers  iu 
India  for  the  energy  and  ability  displayed 
by  them  in  suppressing  the  mutiny,  and 
Lord  Canning  was  first  mentioned.  Lord 
Derby  in  the  Lords  and  Mr.  Disraeli  iu  the 
Commons  proposed  to  exclude  his  name  from 
the  vote,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  give  him  the  thanks  of  parliament 
until  the  exceptions  which  had  been  taken  to 
his  policy  by  the  Calcutta  petition  and  iu 
other  quartera  had  been  discussed  and  dis- 
proved. Not  only  would  the  exclusion  of 
Lord  Canning's  name  from  a  vote  of  thanks 
•which  did  not  touch  ([uesiions  of  general 
policy,  but  only  the  result  of  the  recent  oper- 


ations, have  been  eijuivaleut  to  a  vole  of  cen- 
sure, but  the  governor-geuerid  had  idieady  in 
a  des|>atcli  (to  the  court  uf  diiectors  of  the 
East  India  Com|>iiny),  which  had  beeu  made 
public,  vindicated  his  jwlicy  and  explained  its 
necessity.  In  a  letter  to  J.A>i-d  (-Jriiuvillo  at 
the  same  time  his  ]K>sition  witli  u-gai-d  to  the 
whole  question  w;is  clear!)'  defined.  lie  said  : 
'•  I  could  write  a  chapter  iu  deprecation  of 
anything  being  done  or  said  iu  liailiament  by 
the  government,  which  sh:Ul  tend  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  the  jKilicy  that  has  been  piu-- 
sued  towards  the  natives.  Look  at  a  niaji — 
(never  think  (vf  Indian  matters  without  look- 
ing at  a  map,  and  without  bringing  your 
mind  to  take  iu  the  scale  of  the  map  and  the 
size  of  the  country),— look  at  a  map.  With 
all  the  reinforcements  you  have  sent  (all  the 
Bengal  ones  are  airived,  except  800  men), 
Bengal  is  without  a  single  European  soldier 
more  than  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mutiny,  Calcutta  :done  excepted,  which  is 
stronger.  Twenty-three  thousand  men  have 
moved  through  Bengal,  and  in  Bengal  we  ai'e 
still  dependent  (mainly)  upon  the  good-will, 
I  can't  say  affection,  and  interest,  well  under- 
stood by  themselves,  of  the  natives. 

"Suppose  (not  an  impossibility,  although 
I  hope  not  a  likelihood)— suppose  that  hostil- 
ities train  on,  and  that  we  do  not  make  our 
way  with  Oudh  and  other  disturbed  places, 
that  our  strength  becomes  again  a  subject  of 
doubt — will  it  be  the  par-t  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment to  keep  such  a  population  as  that  of  the 
three  great  provinces  iu  a  loyal  frame  of 
temper?  Can  you  do  so  if  you  proscribe  and 
scout  as  untrustworthy  whole  classes?    .    .    . 

"  For  God's  sake  i-aise  your  voice  and  stop 
this.  As  long  as  I  have  breath  in  my  body 
I  will  pursue  no  other  policy  than  that  I  have 
been  following:  not  only  for  the  reason  of 
expediency  and  policy  above  stated,  but  be- 
cause it  is  immutably  just.  I  will  not  govern 
in  auger.  Justice,  and  that  as  stern  and  in- 
flexible as  law  and  might  can  make  it,  I  will 
deal  out.  But  I  will  never  allow  an  angry 
and  uudiseriminating  act  or  woixl  to  proceed 
from  the  government  of  India  as  long  as  I  am 
responsible  for  it.     .     .    . 

'■  I  don't  caxe  two  straws  for  the  abuse  of 
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tlie  papers,  British  or  InJiau.  1  ;uu  for  ever 
wouJuriug  at  myself  for  not  doing  so,  but  it 
really  is  tlie  fact.  Partly  from  want  of  time 
to  care,  partly  because  an  enormous  task  is 
before  me,  and  all  other  cares  look  small.  .  .  . 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  do  more  than  defend 
me  against  unfair  or  mistaken  attacks.  But 
do  tiike  up  and  assert  boldly,  that  whilst  we 
are  prepared,  as  the  first  duty  of  all,  to  strike 
down  resistance  without  mercy,  wherever  it 
shows  itself,  w-e  acknowledge  that,  resistance 
over,  deliberate  justice,  and  calm,  patient 
reason  are  to  resume  their  sway;  that  we  are 
not  going,  either  in  augei'  or  from  indolence, 
to  punish  wholesale;  whether  by  wholesale 
hangings  or  burnings,  or  by  the  less  violent, 
but  not  one  bit  less  offensive  course,  of  refus- 
ing trust  and  countenance,  and  favour,  and 
honour  to  any  man  because  he  is  of  a  class  or 
a  creed.  Do  this,  and  get  others  to  do  it,  and 
you  will  serve  India  more  than  you  would 
believe. 

''Had  not  the  'clemency"  question  been 
taken  up  as  it  has  been  taken  up  iu  England, 
I  really  believe  that  the  cry  would  never  have 
been  heard  again,  even  in  Calcutta.  .  .  . 
I  have,  however,  great  faith  in  parliament  on 
this  question,  though  by  no  means  on  all 
others  concerning  India." 

Of  course  the  vote  of  thanks  was  carried, 
and  supported  not  only  by  the  government  but 
by  indejjendent  members  who  knew  what  the 
work  in  India  had  been,  and  spoke  iu  Lord 
Canning's  honour. 

One  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
the  governor-general  was  Lord  Elleuborough, 
who  afterwards  contrived  to  act  with  so 
much  pompous  indiscretion  in  sending  a 
secret  despatch  to  India,  counteracting  the 
proclamation  made  by  Lord  Canning  with  i-e- 
gard  to  the  laudownei-s  in  Oudh  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  that  the  Derby 
ministry  which  had  then  come  into  office  was 
seriously  embarrassed,  though  Mr.  Disraeli 
completely  endorsed  the  despatch  and  upheld 
its  representations.  Lord  Canning's  pro- 
clamation, doubtless,  was  liable  to  be  inter- 
preted into  an  intention  to  adopt  a  system 
of  confiscation  of  the  whole  land  of  Oudh; 
since,  with  the  exception  of  si-K  loyal  pro- 


prietors in  the  province,  the  cliiefs  and  land- 
owiiera  were  to  surrender  to  the  cliief  com- 
missioner, when  their  lives  would  be  spared 
provided  that  their  hands  were  unstained  by 
English  blood  murderously  shed.  As  re- 
garded any  further  indulgence  to  be  granted 
to  them,  and  the  conditions  iu  which  they  were 
thereafter  to  be  placed,  they  must  throw  them- 
selves on  the  mercy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Of  course  this  proclamation  was  to  be 
read  by  the  light  of  Lord  Canning's  general 
policy  ;  but  he  had  no  right  to  leave  that  in- 
terpretation of  it  to  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
commissioner  himself.  Sir  James  Outram,  was 
staggered  by  it;  for  there  were  scarcely  a  dozen 
landlords  in  the  province  who  had  not  borne 
arms  against  the  government,  and  to  confiscate 
their  property  would  be  to  turn  them  into 
bandits,  and  to  make  a  long  and  exhausting 
guerrilla  war  necessary  for  their  extirpation. 
Lord  (banning  called  this  in  question ;  but  he 
was  ready  to  insert  in  the  proclamation  a 
clause  granting  a  liberal  indulgence  to  those 
who  came  promptly  forward  to  aid  the  res- 
toration of  order,  and  generously  regarding  the 
claims  which  they  might  acquire  to  a  restitu- 
tion of  their  former  rights.  The  question  was, 
what  should  be  done  with  the  proviuce 
whence  the  mutiny  sprang?  It  had  been 
annexed  so  recently  before  the  rebellion  that 
it  could  not  be  treated  as  the  theatre  of  an 
iusurrection  against  long-settled  rule.  What 
was  necessary  was  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  province  held  under  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  British,  and  there  must  be  enough 
of  demand  against  the  insurgents  both  to  mark 
the  mutiny  :is  a  revolt  which  must  be  met 
by  punishment,  and  to  ensure  some  material 
guarantee  against  its  recurrence.  The  pro- 
clamation did  not  say  all  this.  It  left  a  good 
deal  of  authority — an  almost  despotic  authority 
— in  the  hands  of  the  governor- general,  who  was, 
however,  not  likely  to  exercise  it.  Whatever 
it  may  have  been,  a  man  like  Lord  Canning 
did  not  require  or  deserve  to  be  rebuked  in 
absurdly  pompous  language  which  might  have 
been  used  to  a  subordinate  by  a  civic  oflacial 
with  a  turn  for  grandiose  reproof.  Mr.  Bright, 
who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Derby  government 
in  this  matter,  because  he  objected  to  what  he 
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conceived  liati  beeu  uinltii^  sevt-iity  enercisetl 
ai^Hiiist  the  SeiHiYs,  aiiil  susiu-cteil  Unit  iiujust 
exactiuus  iuii;lit  omitiiiue,  Wiui  ubli^etl  to  ex- 
cuse tlie  tone  of  Lord  EUeuborough's  com- 
luiiiiieation  ou  the  ,<.'ii.>uiul  thnt  the  chiefs  of 
the  E^uit  luilia  Oouipauy  hait  been  accustoineJ 
to  send  des|i;itches  of  ft  hectoring  character 
«<ldresse»l  to  siibonli nates  who  were  entirely 
tlepenJeut  ou  the  Wild.  Through  tlie  secret 
coininitt<*  of  the  coiut  of  directors  the  lie- 
>^|iatch  had  beeu  seut  to  Lord  fanning.  The 
matter  was  taken  up  by  Loixl  Shafteslmry  in 
tlie  House  of  holds,  by  Mr.  C'aixlwell  in  the 
House  of  (.'oniuioiis,  and  by  the  queen,  wlio 
thought  that  to  send  such  a  desp:itch  at  such 
a  juuotuiv  was  injurious  to  the  state,  and  that 
itshouKI  tirst  have  beeu  submitted  toiler,  as  :dl 
such  desiiatchcs  were,  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  office.  Worse  than  the  sending  of  the 
despatch,  lio we ver,  though  t/iut  wouUl  of  course 
lie  made  known  all  over  India,  was  the  fact  that 
Lord  EUenKii-ougli  placed  himself  iu  corres- 
jiondence  with  some  of  the  principal  native 
chiefs,  exjilaiiiing  his  jwlicy. 

It  afterwai-ds  tr.iuspired  that  Lord  Canning 
had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith, 
who  had  been  Lord  Ellenborough's  prede- 
cessor at  the  Board  of  Control,  stating  that 
the  proclani.ition  about  to  be  issued  would 
need  some  further  explanation  which  the 
pressure  of  immediate  duties  comjielled  the 
govemor-gcnenil  to  defer.  Mr.  Vernon  Smith 
was  iu  Ireland  when  tliat  letter  arrived,  and 
it  did  not  reach  him  iu  time  to  prevent  Lord 
Ellenborough's  despatch  fi-om  being  seut. 
Probably  it  would  have  made  little  diflerence, 
for  the  pompous  nobleman  seemed  disinclined 
to  listen  to  a  private  letter  to  the  same  effect 
which  Lord  tiiauville  had  received  from  Lord 
Canning.  The  opportunity  of  snubbing  a  suc- 
cessor was  too  good  to  be  lost.  But  the  expla- 
nation that  Mr.  Veruon  Smith  had  not  been 
able  to  give  the  infonnation  which  might 
have  rendered  the  sccitt  des{>;itch  unneces- 
sary, had  the  effect  of  letting  the  government 
escape  and  baffling  the  authors  of  the  motion 
for  censure.  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  at  Slough 
a  few  d.nys  afterwards,  triumphed  exceediugly 
at  what  lie  considered  had  been  the  utter  failure 
of  his  opponents.    He  said  ''  it  was  like  a  con- 
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vulsion  of  nature  nitlier  than  any  ordinary 
transaction  of  human  life.  1  c:tn  only  liken 
it  to  one  of  those  eajth^uakeii  which  take 
pkice  iu  Calabria  or  Peru.  There  was  a  rum- 
bling murmur,  a  groan,  a  shriek,  a  sound  of 
disUuit  thunder.  No  one  knew  whether  it 
came  from  the  top  or  the  Ijottom  of  the  house. 
There  was  a  rent,  a  fissure  iu  the  grouud,  and 
then  a  village  disappeared ;  then  a  t:dl  tower 
toppled  down;  and  the  whole  of  the  opposition 
lienches  became  one  great  dissolving  view  of 
anarchy." 

The  queen,  however,  had  beeu  on  the  side 
of  "Clemency  Canning"  in  his  protests  against 
a  policy  of  extermination,  and  she  now  felt 
deejily  the  injustice  of  counteracting  his  pro- 
clamation before  any  intelligence  had  been 
receiveil  of  the  conditions  with  which  he 
would  have  to  contend.  The  government  of 
Lonl  Derby  gained  little  by  Lord  EUen- 
borougli ;  and  Lord  Canning's  proclamation 
worked  its  w.ay  in  the  direction  which  he  had 
intended— that  of  limiting  the  power  of  the 
landowners,  not  by  creating  a  new  proprietary 
right  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  by 
defining  and  enforcing  the  right  which  already 
existed  of  making  such  settlements  of  land  as 
would  control  the  native  landholders  and  pro- 
tect the  occupiers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
This  was  the  system  adopted  in  Oudh,  where 
nearly  all  the  Large  landholders  almost  imme- 
diately tendered  their  allegiance  under  condi- 
tions purposely  made  conciliatory  and  advan- 
tageous. The  policy  of  Canning  was  effective 
and  successful,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
full  result  of  it.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1862,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Elgin, 
and  had  scarcely  received  the  acknowledgments 
which  were  due  to  him  for  his  prompt  and 
sagacious  administration,  under  circumstances 
of  extreme  peril  and  anxiety,  when  the  results 
of  his  cares  and  labours  were  to  be  seen  in  his 
failing  health.  Iu  a  few  mouths  he  died.  But 
he  had  received  the  high  honour  of  having 
been  named  the  first  viceroy  of  India  under 
the  entirely  new  conditions  which  had  by  that 
time  been  estiblislied. 

For  a  considerable  time  before  the  Indian 
mutiny  had  emphasized  the  need  for  an  entire 
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revision  of  the  moilc  of  government  in  that 
country,  there  had  been  serious  thoughts  of 
still  farther  diminishing  the  jiower  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Before  the  debate  of 
the  27th  of  July,  1857,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  urged  the  policy  of  "  drawing  closer  the 
relations  between  the  population  of  India  and 
the  sovereign.  Queen  Victoria,"  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  had  arranged  with  the  cabinet  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  on  the  subject.  In  the 
middle  of  October  he  wrote  to  the  queen  tl.at 
"  the  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  adminis- 
tering the  government  of  a  vast  country  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  by  means  of  two 
cabinets,  tlie  one  responsible  to  the  crown  and 
parliament,  the  other  only  responsible  to  the 
holders  of  India  stock,  meeting  for  a  few  hours 
three  or  four  times  in  a  year,  had  been  shown 
by  the  events  of  this  year  to  be  no  longer 
tolerable."  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  prepai-e 
for  the  next  session  of  parliament  a  measure 
for  abolishing  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
for  placing  the  government  of  India  for  the 
future  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
crown  and  parliament,  'like  any  other  part 
of  her  majesty's  dominions.'  "  There  would, 
of  course,"  he  added,  "  be  much  opposition  on 
the  part  of  all  pei-sons  connected  with  the 
India  Company,  and  the  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment might  take  up  their  cause ;  the  matter, 
therefore,  wiU  require  to  be  well  weighed  be- 
fore any  recommendation  on  the  subject  can 
be  submitted  for  your  majesty's  considera- 
tion." 

"We  have  seen  that  by  the  act  of  1853  the 
patronage  of  the  civil  service  was  taken  from 
the  Company,  and  that  a  system  of  competi- 
tive examinations  was  established.  The  last 
speech  ever  made  by  Macaulay  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  in  support  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  many  people  at  that  time  thought 
the  proposed  changes  were  sufficient.  Lord 
Ellenborough  a  year  before,  had,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  select  committee  to  wliich 
Cobden  alluded,  recommended  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  transferred  from  the  Com- 
pany to  the  crown.  It  was  this  change  which 
was  contemplated  by  Lord  Palmeraton,  who, 
early  in  1858,  brought  in  a  bill  by  which 
a  council,  of  a  president  and  eight  members. 


was  to  be  nominated  by  the  government,  and 
there  was  much  probability  of  its  being  well 
received  by  the  house,  when  the  Palmerslon 
government  was  suddenly  defeated  on  the 
"  Conspiracy  Bill,"  as  we  shall  presently  note, 
and  Lord  Derby  caine  into  power.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  government  was  to 
bring  in  an  India  Bill  of  their  own,  wliich 
came  to  be  called  "  India  Bill  No.  2,"  as  the 
former  was  called  "  India  Bill  No.  1."  It 
proved  to  he  a.  fiasco.  Nobody  supported  it. 
It  was  thought  that  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
constructed  it,  and  had  given  rein  to  the  the- 
atrical illusions  by  which  he  had  for  years 
been  influenced  with  regard  to  a  court  and 
government  in  India,  There  was  to  be  a 
secretary  of  state  with  a  council  of  eighteen 
members,  nine  of  whom  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  crown,  and  nine  to  be  elected  in  an 
elaborate  and  fantastic  fashion.  Four  out  of 
the  nine  must  have  served  her  majesty  in 
India  for  not  less  than  ten  years,  or  must 
have  been  engaged  in  trade  in  India  for 
fifteen  yeai-s ;  and  they  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  votes  of  those  in  this  country  who  had 
served  the  queen  or  the  government  of  India 
for  ten  years;  or  by  proprietors  of  capital 
stock  in  Indian  railways  or  public  works  to 
the  amount  of  £2000,  or  the  proprietors  of 
India  stock  to  the  amount  of  £1000.  The 
other  five  members  must  have  been  engaged 
in  commerce  in  India,  or  in  exporting  manu- 
factured goods  to  that  country  for  five  years, 
or  must  have  resided  there  for  ten  yeare,  and 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  parliamentary  con- 
stituencies of  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Belfast.  The  monstrous  ab- 
surdities of  such  a  bill  were  too  obvious  to  need 
much  pointing  out.  Its  provisions  were  so  de- 
vised that  any  incompetent  man  who  had  been 
long  enough  engaged  in  some  petty  traffic  with 
India  could  be  returned  on  the  council,  while 
men  of  real  knowledge  and  ability  were  ex- 
cluded. Before  it  went  up  for  the  second 
reading  it  was  withdrawn,  and  Lord  John 
Russell's  proposal  that  a  government  measure 
should  be  framed  in  accordance  with  resolu- 
tions come  to  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  was  agreed  to.  By  these  means  the 
difficulty  was  surmounted,  and  on   the  29th 
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of  July,  1>.")~-.  ;iu  ••  Act  for  the  Ik'tWr  Uoveni- 
uieiit  o{  liitlia"  wiui  liuiiily  )>assi?J,  pi'ovii.liii^ 
that  all  the  tenitorio^  uutii-r  the  goverumeut 
of  the  luist  India  Cuiui^MUiy  ^ouM  be  vested 
>u  lier  majesty,  and  all  the  jHiwefs  exeiviseil 
by  the  C\)in|iiUiY  :>hould  be  iu  her  iiiuiie.  Cue 
of  her  majesty's  priucijial  sei'i-etaries  of  statu 
was  to  hiivo  the  iK)\ver  previously  exercised 
by  the  t.'oiu|iiiiiy  or  by  tlie  Ituard  of  Contivl. 
The  council  to  consist  of  fifteen  ineuibeiis,  of 
whom  seven  were  to  be  elected  fixjm  the  then 
existiuL;  court  of  dii-ectoi-s  by  that  body,  iuid 
eight  were  to  be  uomiuated  by  the  crown. 
Vacancies  nmong  the  uomiuated  members 
were  to  be  tilled  up  by  the  crown, — and  among 
the  elected,  by  the  rem;uning  members  of  the 
council  for  .1  certain  time,  but  aiterw:u-ds  by 
the  secretary  of  st;ite  for  India.  The  prin- 
ciple of  comjjetitive  examinations  for  tlie  civil 
service  w;is  extended,  and  its  applic;itiou  im- 
proved. The  military  .and  naval  forces  of  the 
Company  were  to  be  transferred  to  tlie  crown. 
Except  for  opjwsiug  actual  invasion,  the  In- 
dian revenues  were  not,  without  the  consent 
of  botli  houses  of  pai-liament,  to  be  applied  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  any  milit.'u-y  operation 
carried  on  beyond  the  external  frontiere  of 
her  majesty's  Indian  possessions;  and  by 
another  clause,  whenever  an  order  was  sent 
to  India  directing  the  commencement  of  ho.s- 
tilities,  the  fact  should  be  communicated  to 
jarliameut  within  three  months  if  parliament 
were  then  sitting,  or  if  not,  within  one  montli 
after  its  next  meeting.  The  viceroy  and 
governor-general  was  to  be  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  luduo,  and  was  to  be  assisted  by  a 
council,  the  nine  provinces  being  each  under 
its  own  independent  civil  government,  but  ;dl 
being  subordinate  to  the  ^^cereg-aI  authority. 
Lord  C'.iuning  was  named  viceroy,  and  Loi-d 
Stanley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  became 
secretary  uf  state  for  India.  The  queen  w;is 
proclaimed  tliroughout  India  iu  November, 
185S.  On  the  1st  of  September  the  last  court 
of  the  East  India  projirietors,  as  governoi-s  of 
India,  had  been  held,  and  "  Jolm  Company," 
as  the  natives  in  old  time  called  it,  had  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  ruling  power  or  authority. 

But  we  must  take  a  rapid   retrospect  of 


other  events  which  liad  occurred  during  1H&7, 
and  hail  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  Conserva- 
tive government  iu  IbfiM.  The  restoration  of 
Loixl  ralmerston  to  ]K>wer  after  the  dissolution 
of  ]>arlianK-nt  on  the  ipiestion  of  hostilities  in 
(_'hiiia  was  iui  emphatic  protest  by  the  nation 
in  favour  of  that  "spirited  policy"  which  he 
chiimed  to  represent,  but  provision  had  to  bu 
made  for  maintiining  some  decisive  action  at 
Canton  even  before  the  result  of  tlie  gener.d 
elections  were  known.  The  question  was. 
Where  was  the  man,  who  at  a  juncture  so 
critical,  in  face  of  an  adverse  vote  of  the  llouso 
of  Commons,  on  the  chance  of  that  vote  being 
rescinded  by  the  country,  could  be  trusted 
with  so  delicate  a  misson ;  who  could  be  re- 
lied on  to  conduct  such  ;ui  expetlition  against 
a,  foe  alike  stubborn  and  weak, — to  go  far 
enough,  and  yet  not  too  far — to  cany  his 
point  by  diplomatic  skill  and  force  of  char- 
acter, and  with  the  least  possible  infringement 
of  the  law  of  humauit}-; — a  man  with  theability 
and  resolution  to  ensure  success,  and  the 
native  strength  that  can  afl'ord  to  be  merciful  I 
After  "anxious  deliberation"  the  choice  fell 
u]x>n  Lord  Elgin.  Towards  the  end  of  Ajiril 
he  left  England  on  his  mission. 

Except  for  tliis  li-ouble  iu  China  the  session 
seemed  like'yto  be  a  tolerably  smooth,  though 
an  active  one.  The  birth  of  the  Princess 
Beatrice  at  Buckingham  P;dace  on  the  1-lth  of 
April  was  a  domestic  event  of  importance  to 
the  royal  family,  and  to  all  those  who  rejoiced 
loyally  in  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  queen. 
Among  the  many  lettere  of  congititulatiou 
came  a  cordial  message  from  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  de- 
precating any  opinions  existing  in  "England, 
that  the  approacliiug  visit  of  the  Bussiau 
Gi-and  Duke  Constantine  to  Paris  meant  more 
than  an  exchange  of  civilities.  "  1  am  grieved," 
wrote  the  emperor,  "  to  see  that  the  English 
wish  to  attach  a  significance  to  this  visit  which 
does  not  belong  to  it.  AVe  are  gratitied  here 
by  the  good-will  and  courtesy  shown  to  us  by 
Russia,  but  tliis  in  no  way  weakens  the  inter- 
ests and  the  feelings  by  which  we  are  bound 
to  England."  It  seemed  obvious  to  Lord 
Palmei-ston  and  Lord  Clarendon  tliat  tlie  sud- 
den friendly  advances  of  Russia  were  prelim- 
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iiiary  to  a  scheme  for  uiuleriniuing  tlie  Auglo- 
Freuch  alliauce,  to  which  it  should  be  reiueiu- 
hered  a  party  iu  France  itself  continued  to  be 
jealously  opiwsed.  Prince  Albert  iu  an  able 
letter  replied  to  the  emperor,  showing  the 
reasons  which  made  an  alliance  with  the 
French  so  desirable  and  so  acceptable  to  the 
people,  since  it  was  based  upon  the  two  nations 
being  on  the  same  level  of  civilization, — ujion 
a  mutual  desire  to  develop  as  much  as  pos- 
sible science,  art,  letters,  commerce, — upon 
our  close  vicinity  to  each  other,  which  makes  a 
good  underetanding  necessary', — and  upon  the 
wellbeing  and  the  happiness  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  are  bound  so  intimately  togethei-. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  asked  what 
might  be  the  basis  of  an  alliance  with  Russia, 
they  found  that  there  was  a  complete  dissim- 
ilitude of  views,  of  feelings,  and  of  ideas;  that 
in  the  eyes  of  Russia,  western  civilization,  far 
from  having  any  title  to  be  encouraged,  was 
the  enemy  that  ought  above  all  others  to  be 
resisted ;  and  that  there  existed  between  the 
two  such  an  absence  of  mutual  interests  that, 
iu  truth,  if  the  one  ceased  to  exist,  the  other 
would  scarcely  be  affected.  Thus  they  con- 
cluded that  if,  notwithstanding  these  funda- 
mental differences,  the  Russian  alliance  was 
desired  or  sought  for,  this  alliance  could  have 
for  its  basis  nothing  but  an  external  and 
purely  political  motive.  Immediately  all 
Europe  set  to  work  to  reflect,  and  asked  itself 
what  this  motive  was;  confidence  was  shaken; 
England  naturally  was  the  fii'st  to  take  the 
alarm,  which  was  soon  shared  equally  by  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"  Your  majesty  will  find  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  a  very  agreeable  man,"  continued 
the  pi'ince.  "  It  is  some  years  since  I  saw 
him,  but  he  then  struck  me  as  able,  intelligent, 
thoroughly  educated,  and  full  of  zeal  and 
ardour  in  everything  which  he  undertakes. 
Above  :dl,  what  left  the  deepest  impression 
on  me  was  his  eminently  and  exclusively 
Russian  characteristics.  For  him  Holy  Russia, 
its  beliefs,  its  prejudices,  its  erroi-s  and  its 
faults,  the  paganism  of  its  religion,  the  bar- 
barism of  its  populations,  are  objects  of  the 
most  profound  veneration.  He  adores  them 
with  a  blind  and  ardent  faith.     In  a  word, 


he  appeared  to  me,  in  all  the  conversations 
which  I  had  with  him,  so  profoundly  Oriental 
in  all  his  views  and  as])irations,  that  it  struck 
me  as  impossible  to  make  him  comprehend 
the  ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  the  West,  or 
to  get  him  to  appreciate  and  still  less  to  like 
them.  1  should  be  curious  to  learn  if  he  is 
still  the  same  man  I  found  him,  and  what 
impression  he  makes  upon  j'our  majesty." 

This  letter  Lord  Clarendon  thought  ought 
to  put  Napoleon  III.  on  his  guard  against 
"  that  extremely  well-veneered  gentleman  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine;"  but  the  emperor 
j  replied  that  he  was  only  meeting  civilities  by 
civilities,  and  what  was  the  use  of  one  who 
was  following  a  simple  straightforward  course, 
disquieting  himself  about  the  mistakes  of 
public  opinion,  which  he  could  not  prevent  if 
they  existed,  though  his  conduct  gave  no  kind 
of  wan-ant  for  them  ? 

The  allied  forces  of  the  French  and  English 
were  soon  engaged  at  Canton,  Barou  Gros 
being  the  representative  of  France  as  Lord 
Elgin  was  of  this  country.  Lord  Palmei-ston, 
before  the  dissolution  iu  the  spring  of  1857, 
had  intimated  that,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vei-se  vote  by  Mr.  Cobden's  motion,  the  policy 
of  the  government  would  be  maintained  by 
acting  in  conformity  with  negotiations  which 
had  been  going  on  iu  concert  with  France,  and 
he  hoped,  with  the  L'nited  States,  to  improve 
thfe  commercial  relations  with  China,  by  nego- 
j  tiations  with  the  court  of  Pekin.  These  nego- 
tiations, however,  came  to  nothing  till  they 
were  emphasized  by  gunpowder.  The  Indian 
mutiny  and  the  Chinese  hostilities  practically 
came  to  an  end  at  about  the  same  time.  On 
the  29th  of  December  Canton  was  taken  by 
the  combined  forces  of  France  and  England. 
From  the  ships  lying  on  the  side  of  the  city, 
and  from  the  Dutch  Folly,  a  fort  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  the  defences  of  the  place  had 
been  destroyed  by  shot  and  shell  while  the 
men  were  being  disembarked.  By  nightfall 
on  the  2Sth  5700  men  were  landed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  stores;  a  fort  from  which 
the  Chinese  retreated  was  occupied.  Next 
morning  the  gunboats  enfiladed  the  city  wall 
until  the  sicrnal  was  given  for  an  escalade. 
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Alter  a  ivt-oiiiiaissiiiice  sctlui^  lailJei-s  wi-iv 
tixeil.  A  tfUi|iK<  L;iil  been  seizt-d  close  to  oue 
of  the  gates.  The  Fieiich  went  fii-st  to  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  jiud  the  woixl  bein^  giveu  -the 
Kuglisli  Kjiiloi'S  aud  soldiei's  rushed  towards  the 
scaling  ladders;  the  blue  jackets  sci-ambled 
up  aud  planted  the  British  flag  ou  the  batlle- 
lueuts.  Division  after  division  clambered 
swifllv  up  the  laddeis,  formed  at  the  to|\  and 
swept  nortliwaixl  along  the  rampart,  lu  less 
than  lialf  au  hour  the  eastern  half  of  Canton, 
froMi  the  north  to  the  south  gates,  w;i3  in  our 
h:uids.  tiftecu  of  our  men  having  been  killed 
and  113  wounded.  In  six  days  Commissioner 
Yeh  was  ca))tured  aud  taken  ou  boaixl  the 
InAexiUe,  whei-e,  ia  fear,  he  emphatically 
deuietl  his  own  identity.  Probably  he  thought 
he  would  be  hanged,  till  Mr.  P;ukes  reassured 
him  of  his  ])crsoual  sjifety,  aud  he  then  sum- 
moned idl  his  dignity  and  acted  with  .almost 
ludicrous  arrogance.  He  refused  to  leave  his 
chair,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  removed 
or  of  giving  up  his  official  seals,  and  announced 
that  he  would  sit  there  to  receive  the  men 
Elgin  and  Gros.  In  his  packages,  among 
other  papere,  were  found  the  original  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties  with  England,  France,  aud 
America.  He  was  afterwards  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  Cidcutta,  and  died  in  less  than  four 
mouths  afterward.  Lord  Elgin  had  not  suffi- 
cient force  to  hold  the  city  and  control  tlie 
population,  but  the  former  governor,  Pihkwei, 
■was  reinstated  and  undertook  to  carry  ou 
affairs  under  agreed  conditions  until  peace 
was  concluded. 

The  position  of  Napoleon  III.  was  one 
which  involved  great  uneasiness.  The  reforms 
which  it  had  been  hoped  might  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  inaugurated  by  the  pope  remained 
unfulfilled,  aud  Kome  was  therefore  still  occu- 
pied by  French  troops  at  the  very  time  that 
the  emperor  desired  to  withdraw  them,  and 
was  anxious  to  show  some  sympathy  with  the 
Italian  aspirations  for  liberty,  in  which  he  had 
himself  borne  a  part  in  earlier  days.  Doubt- 
less he  had  in  his  mind  some  scheme  by  which, 
for  any  aid  that  he  could  give  to  the  cause 
of  political  freedom,  by  turning  the  French 
arms  against  the  Austrian  occupiers  of  Italian 


si'il,  he  might  seek  comiK-usiitiou  to  France  iu 
the   accession   of    territory;    but   the   jilans, 
which  afterwards  resulted  iu  the  niiuexatiuu 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  had   probably  not  been 
quite  matured.    Ho  doubtless  untici|>ated  that 
to  such  a  scheme  England  might  ojipose  strong 
remonstrance,  and  with  England  he  was  de- 
sirous to  maintain  the  best  jiossible  alliance. 
In  carrying  out  that  desire,  he  had  continually 
to  count  upon  the  ill-will  of  a  section  of  jjoli- 
ticiaus  iu  Paris,  among  whom  were  some  in- 
fluential   leaders,  and  with  these  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Walewski  was  in  sympathy.     For 
a    time,    during   the    close    alliance    of    the 
Crimean  war,  their  voices  were  silenced,  but 
there  was  now  something  of  ivactiou  against 
the   cordi:U    international   sentiments   which 
had  been  sung  in  songs  and  spoken  iu  |jublic 
speeches,  and  the  voices  of  the  Auglojihobists 
were  again  heard.     In  Italy  the  emperor  was 
suspected.     The  patriots  had  been  checked, 
and  the  cause  of  national  freedom  crippled 
by  the  French  bayonets,  by  which  Rome  and 
the    papal    misgoverumeut    were    sustiiiued. 
There  were  hands  ready  to  be  lifted  against 
"  the  man  of  December  "  by  so-called  republi- 
cans who  were  not  Frenclnueu,  and  by  assas- 
sins who  called  themselves  patriots,  and  pro- 
fessed to  b<>  ready  to  become  martyrs  in  the 
cause    of   Italy.     These    adverse    conditions 
were  complicated  by  the  fact  that  England, 
and  London  in  particular,  continued  to  be 
the  refuge  of  political  suspects,  and  of  those 
who  had  made  their  native  cities  too  hot  to 
hold    them   because   of    their    political  con- 
spiracies.    Surely  few  men  knew  this  better 
than  Napoleon  III.,  but  the  knowledge  was 
not  reassuring,  and  it  added  to  his  difficulties 
by  supplying  the  enemies  of  England  in  Pai-is 
with  a  potent  argument  agaiust  his  continued 
loyalty  to  the  alliance  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  maintain. 

The  first  attemjit  on  the  emperor's  life  was, 
it  will  be  remembered,  by  an  Italian,  Pianori, 
who,  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  1855,  came  forward 
from  the  avenue  near  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Balzac  as  though  he  were  about  to  present  a 
petition,  and  fired  twice  with  a  double-bar- 
relled pistol  as  the  emperor  approached  on 
horseback.    Both  shots  missed,  aud  the  assaa- 
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siu  was  arrested  and  .-ifterwards  tried  and 
executed.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the 
agent  of  some  of  the  lowest  p()Iitic'al  refugees 
in  London,  and  was  an  Italian  escaped  from 
prison  at  Genoa,  where  he  liad  been  sent  after 
having  been  tried  at  Rome  for  a  political 
assassination.  The  attempt  of  Belleniarre, 
who  was  a  Frenchman  and  a  lunatic,  resulted 
only  in  the  safe  confinement  of  the  prisoner, 
but  frequent  references  were  made  to  the 
knots  of  desperados  believed  to  be  always 
plotting  in  the  purlieus  of  Leicester  Square, 
and  to  the  encouraging  asylum  which  was 
provided  there  for  avowed  revolutionists  and 
])rofessed  murderei'S. 

But  there  were  other  influences  at  work 
which  made  the  relations  of  the  emperor  more 
difficult.  He  had  begun  to  play  some  secret 
game  of  which  nobody  coidd  quite  discern  the 
intention,  and  probably  it  was  only  a  tentative 
move  in  order  that  he  might  decide  on  a  more 
determined  policy.  Not  only  was  he  begin- 
ning to  return  the  civilities  of  Russia  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  to  Paris  (there  was  nothing  in  that, 
for  the  queen  had  let  it  be  understood  that 
she  was  quite  ready  to  receive  the  grand  duke 
at  Osborne,  and  it  was  said  that  he  would 
visit  Paris  and  London  to  obtain  capital  for 
Russian  railways),  but  he  was  half  holding  out 
a  hand  to  Austria,  hinting  that  she  might  well 
occupy  those  Danubian  Principalities,  for  the 
retention  of  wliich  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  he 
had  a  few  months  before  been  willing  to  go 
to  war. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  thing  for  the  Prin- 
cipalities themselves  was  that  they  should  be 
united  under  a  foreign  prince,  who  should 
admit  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  Russia  also 
advocated  their  union,  with  this  difference, 
that  it  should  be  presided  over  by  a  native 
prince.  This  did  not  fall  in  with  the  views 
of  the  French  emperor,  who  seems  to  have 
been  sincerely  anxious  to  make  the  Principal- 
ities strong  as  a  barrier  against  Russia; 
where.is,  with  a  native  prince  at  the  head  of 
the  state,  he  was  well  aware  that  Russia 
would  be  able  to  use  her  accustomed  arts  to 
gain  a  control  over  these  provinces.    Sardinia 


took  the  same  view  as  France,  ami,  liad  there 
been  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia  in  the  future, 
that  view  would  doubtless  have  commended 
itself  to  most  thoughtful  politicians.  It  became 
evident,  however,  that  the  emperor  had  ceased 
to  care  about  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  government  with  respect  to 
the  Principalities.  The  question  was  being 
asked.  What  are  his  motives  for  approach- 
ing Austria,  when  not  long  ago  he  was  nearly 
as  ready  to  conclude  an  alliance  between 
France,  England,  and  Russia,  leaving  out 
Austria,  as  Russia  had  been  to  form  one  of 
Russia  and  France,  with  perhaps  Prussia  in 
the  back-ground,  leaving  out  England  ?  Th.at 
Napoleon  III.  hated  Austria  was  well  under- 
stood, and  that  he  had  some  dreams  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  French  frontier,  may  have  in- 
fluenced him  to  try  whether  it  could  be  done 
by  a  tacit  understanding  with  the  power  that 
gi'asped  so  much  of  Italy,  and  might  be  per- 
suaded to  stretch  out  a  hand  for  the  Principa- 
lities. But  the  scheme  was  futile.  England 
recognized  the  loyalty  of  Austria  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  would  make  no  party  against 
her.  Nor  was  Austria  anxious  to  intermeddle 
with  the  troublous  question  of  the  Danubian 
territory. 

In  January,  1858,  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert,  with  the  royal  household,  were  busOy 
occupied  with  the  betrothal  of  our  Princess 
Roj'al  with  Prince  Frederick  "\\'illiam,  eldest 
sou  of  the  Regent,  Prince  William  (the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Germany),  \^ho  had  taken 
the  reins  of  the  Prussian  goverimient  during 
the  mental  aberration  of  the  king,  his  brother. 
A  dowry  of  £40,000  and  an  annuity  of  £4000 
was  settled  by  a  parUamentary  vote  upon  the 
princess,  with  great  unanimity,  and  many  ex- 
pressions of  respect  and  affection  for  the  queen. 
The  French  emperor  b}'  that  time  had  appa- 
rently turned  from  Austria  and  was  inclining 
to  Russia,  and  in  Vienna  marked  anxiety  was 
felt  that  France  was  at  work  in  Italy  and  on 
the  Danube  to  undermine  the  Austrian  power. 
Meanwhile  Russia  became  exceedingly  civil 
to  England.  Among  all  his  advisers  M.  de 
Persigny  was  the  most  outspoken  and  deter- 
mined in  warning  Napoleon  III.  against  doing 
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anytLiu^  to  weakru  Uio  olliauce  with  KoglauJ, 
BiuL*  aJl  the  sovereigns  who  were  flatteriujj  or 
eajuliui;  him  fur  (lirir  i>wu  purposes  looked 
dowu  upou  hini  as  .-ui  atlveuturer,  oud  had  uo 
belief  iu  the  stability  of  his  throue  or  the 
duratiou  of  his  dyu;i.s!y;  wliereas  the  Eiigiisli, 
who  never  fl;ittei-e\l  or  cajoled  aiiyUidy,  but 
who  looked  ouly  to  the  interests  of  Eugliuid, 
were  attiohed  to  the  Fnuch  alliance  and  to 
tlie  80Vereii;u  of  Fi-auce,  l.ecause  the  ]>e.-u.'eful 
relations  vith  that  country  were  of  the  ut- 
most imjiortancc  to  Eughiud. 

Amidst  these  conflicting  elements  thecordial 
personal  relations  of  the  emperor  and  empress 
with  our  royal  family  were  maintained.  The 
Prussian  Pi-ince  Frederick  William  was  here; 
t!ie  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  was 
engaged  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Belgium, 
daughter  of  King  Leopold,  was  also  on  a  visit; 
the  christening  of  the  infant  Princess  Beatrice 
was  celebrated.  At  the  lunch  the  archduke 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  queen,  the  Prussian 
prince  on  the  other.  "  I  hope,"  E.-ud  Maxi- 
milian, '•  it  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future  that 
ou  this  occasion  England  sits  between  Austria 
and  Prussia."  He  was  a  lover  of  this  country. 
The  queen  was  delighted  with  him,  and 
augured  a  happy  union  for  her  young  cousin, 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  Her  majesty  wrote 
to  King  Leopold,  "He  m.iy  and  will  do  a 
great  deal  for  Ifcily.''  Alas!  we  shall  see  on 
a  future  page  how  these  bright  .inticipations 
were  frusti-ated  by  the  tragedy  of  Mexico. 

Napwleon  III.  had  also  expressed  to  De 
Persigny  an  earnest  desire  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  queen,  and  this  being  made  known  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  it  was  appointed  that  the 
emperor  and  empress  should  arrive  at  Os- 
l)orne,  whither  Prince  Albert  hurried  home 
from  the  marriage  at  Brussels  to  receive  the 
imperial  guests  on  the  6th  of  August,  when 
the  Heine  Horteme  brought  them  for  the  de- 
sired interview.     The  visit  was  semi-political. 

The  future  constitution  of  the  Principalities 
had  been  left  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  be 
settled  by  the  treaty  powers,  after  recei\Tng 
the  report  of  a  s{)ecial  commission  appointed 
"to  investigate  their  present  state,  and  to 
prof)ose  bases  for  their  future  organization." 
Tlie  administration  guaranteed  by  the  Porte 


to  tliese  provinces  under  the  treaty  was  to  be 
"independent  and  national,"  with  "full  liberty 
of  worship,  of  legisLition,  of  commerce,  and  of 
navigation."  The  Porte  also  uudertuuk  to 
convoke  immediately  iu  each  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, a  diviui.  •  :i  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  m^-  the  interests  of  all 
cliisses  of  society,  who  were  to  bo  called  upon  to 
express  the  wishes  of  the  jwople  in  regard  to 
the  definite  organization  of  the  Priuoipalities. 

This  "was  all  very  well,  and  perhaps  offered 
a  good  basis,  but  now  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  sidling  towards  RuFsia.  The  em- 
jieror  complained  that  the  elections  of  the  • 
di\-an  had  been  tampered  with,  not  only  by 
the  Turkish  government  but  by  Austria,  and 
that  of  Moldavia  had  resulted  in  the  election 
of  members  known  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
union  of  the  two  Principalities. 

The  visit  to  Osborne  was  a  long  palaver  in 
which  the  emperor  and  Piince  Albert,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lonl  Clarendon,  the  Due  de  Per- 
signy, and  M.  Walewski,  took  jmrt.  It  em- 
braced much,  including  the  notions  of  the  em- 
peror about  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1815 
which  would  have  involved  a  partial  redistri- 
bution of  Europe.  It  went  so  far  as  a  discus- 
sion of  a  distribution  of  Africa,  to  which  one 
would  tliink  the  two  veteran  statesmen  list- 
ened with  a  kind  of  tolerant  amusement.  It 
ended  in  an  arrangement  for  the  abandonment 
by  Turkey  of  the  results  of  the  elections,  and 
by  the  emperor  of  his  plan  of  uniting  the 
Principalities.  But  the  visit  was  of  the  ut- 
most advantage  in  renewing  the  bond  of  loyal 
friendship  for  the  queen  and  prince  which 
Napoleon  III.  felt  truly  and  deeply;  and  in 
awakening  him  to  the  real  character  of  those 
overtures  which  were  at  the  time  influencing 
him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Bussia  as  against 
Austria,  with  whom,  Prince  Albert  pointed 
out  to  him,  Russia  was  certain  to  renew 
friendly  relations  at  an  early  opportunity. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  Xapoleon  III.  had 
the  rare  quality  of  being  able  to  listen  to 
the  plainest  truths  and  to  suffer  contradiction 
without  anger  or  resentment. 

In  August  the  queen  and  prince  made  a 
yachting  excursion  to  Cherbourg,  but  only  for 
a  private  visit  to  the  place,  and  that  journey 
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may  be  saiil  to  Iiave  been  the  occasion  of  tlio 
subsequent  demand  for  fortifications  on  the 
English  coast,  whicli  was  regarded  as  a  part 
of  tlie  so-called  "  invasion  panic"  of  1858. 

On  the  1st  of  January  a  letter  came  from 
the  Emjieror  and  Empiess  of  the  French  in 
cordial  reply  to  the  Christmas  greetings  which 
the  queen  had  sent  them.  In  that  letter  the 
emperor  said : — 

"The  1st  of  Januaiy  is  usually  a  day  that 
is  anything  but  pleasant  to  me,  for  it  is  taken 
up  with  very  tiresome  receptions,  and  this 
year  seemed  to  me  more  disagreeable  than 
usual,  for  it  begins  on  a  Friday,  and  with  a 
fog  that  might  be  envied  on  the  Thames. 
But  your  majesty  has  contrived  to  dissipate 
all  the  sad  impressions  of  the  day  by  deigning 
to  send  me  a  kind  word,  which  I  have  just 
received,  and  which  has  touched  me  deeplj'. 
Believe  me,  madam,  the  wishes  that  I  form 
for  the  happiness  of  j'our  majesty,  and  for 
that  of  the  prince  and  of  your  children,  are 
most  sincere.  Our  thoughts,  too,  are  full  of 
the  25th,  and  we  share  all  the  emotions  wliich 
your  majesty  must  feel  on  this  occasion." 

The  25th  was  fixed  for  the  wedding  of  the 
Princess  Royal,  an  event  which  was  celebrated 
with  loyal  enthusiasm  and  rejoicing  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  who  had  a  very  true  admir- 
ation and  regard  for  the  princess,  and  much 
sympathy  with  her  majesty.  Before  that  date, 
however,  an  event  had  happened  which  might 
have  had  a  serious  eflect  on  the  state  of  Eur- 
ope but  for  the  consistent  regard  of  the 
emperor  for  his  engagemeut  to  England,  and 
one  might  almost  say  his  loyalty  to  the  queen. 
As  it  was,  it  indii-ectly  effected  the  sudden 
expulsion  of  the  ministry,  and  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  policy  which  they  had  piu"- 
sued.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  January, 
1858,  another  and  a  more  desperate  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  the  emperor  as  he 
was  on  his  way  with  the  empress  to  the  opera. 
While  the  carriage  conveying  their  majesties 
was  being  driven  along  the  Rue  Lepelletier, 
three  successive  explosions  were  heard,  the 
gasliglits  were  extinguished  by  the  concussion 
of  the  air,  and  the  street  was  left  in  total 
darkness.  This  was  soon  found  to  have  been 
occ;vsioned  by  hand-grenades,  of  a  pear  shap^, 


lilled  with  some  explosive  substance,  which 
had  been  thrown  under  the  carriage,  and  the 
fragments  of  which  flew  in  all  directions,  and 
inflicted  fatal  injuries  on  ten  pei-sons,  156 
being  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 

Neither  the  emperor  nor  the  empress  w.'is 
seriously  hurt,  but  General  Roguet,  aide-de- 
camp in  waiting,  who  was  sitting  in  the  carriage, 
was  wounded  in  tlio  head, and  thecarriage  itself 
was  much  shattered.  Several  of  the  soldiers 
in  attendance  were  struck,  and  two  of  them 
mortally  wounded.  Their  majesties,  howevei", 
did  not  turn  back,  but  entered  the  opera-house, 
where  they  were  received  with  the  warmest 
enthusiasm,  and  on  their  return  to  the  Tui- 
leries  the  streets  were  illuminated,  and  they 
were  loudly  cheered  by  the  populace.  Some 
arrests  immediately  took  place,  and  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  plot  for  assassinating 
the  emperor  had  been  concocted  by  an  Italian 
refugee  named  Orsini,  who  had,  in  the  pre- 
vious year  escaped  from  the  fortress  of  Mantua, 
where  he  was  confined  as  a  state  prisoner  by 
the  Austrian  government,  and  that  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  diabolical  attempt  were  three 
other  cons.pirators  named  Rudio,  Pierri,  and 
Gomez.  All  four  had  been  present  in  the  Rue 
Lepelletiiii',  and,  with  the  exception  of  Pierri, 
were  armed  with  the  deadly  shells,  which  had 
been  manufactured  by  Orsini's  orders  in  Bir- 
mingham, the  assassins  having  set  out  from 
London. 

People  in  England  knew  Felice  Oi-sini.  He 
had  given  lectures,  or  rather  orations,  in  sev- 
ei-al  places,  describing  the  circumstances  of 
his  imprisonment  and  escape,  and  appealing 
on  behalf  of  Italian  freedom  and  against  Aus- 
tria. He  was  a  dark,  h.andsome  man,  with 
the  deep  shadowy  eye,  the  coal-black  beard 
and  hair,  the  erect  figure,  that  people  regard 
as  being  typical  of  the  true  Italian.  His 
lectures  were  listened  to  with  applause  and 
his  appearance  commanded  attention;  but 
tliere  was  then  not  sufficient  enthusiasm  in 
England  to  stimulate  a  hostile  declaration 
against  Austi-ia.  It  was  reserved  for  the  man 
whom  Orsini  attempted  to  kill  to  make  that 
declaration,  and  to  do  for  Italy  what  probably 
no  one  else  would  at  that  time  have  under- 
taken.    Orsini  was  warned  that  the  English 
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woulil  not  be  luused  to  do  what  he  desiivd. 
At  tirit  ho  thought  hU  orations  iuul  been 
aiil>liiiuiisl  out  of  |>iiiotU-;il  sym|vithy  with  his 
cikustf,  litii  lit*  foiuul  lif  Wild  misiiikeii,  ittitl  liv- 
gau  to  seiuvh  for  a  i-easou  for  liis  witiit  of 
suivt'&i.  Oi-siui  attributed  it  to  the  iutlui'iice 
of  tlie  Kuii«?ror  K't  tlie  Freuch,  whose  visit 
to  Loudoii  occunvtl  just  at  the  time  tliiit  the 
lecturer  wjis  disajiiwiuted  aiul  battled.  From 
that  tiiue  he  ap|H-ars  to  have  had  a  settled 
|>ur|Kk>e  to  shiy  Na|>oleou  111.,  ;uid  he  fouud 
othei-s  ready  to  give  him  the  aid  he  asked  for. 
Uad  he  kuowu  wheu  he  made  his  desperate 
attempt,  that  the  mau  lie  souj;ht  to  kill  had 
ali-eady  pledged  himself  tot'ouut  favour  to  fol- 
low certain  plans  of  policy,  which  had  led  that 
astute  slate.-^nian  to  conclude  that  the  |)o\ver 
of  France  would  soon  be  exercised  on  behalf, 
not  of  rejiublican,  but  of  uatioual,  free  monar- 
chical luily,  the  bomb  might  never  have  fallen 
from  his  hand.  But  nobody,  except  those 
immediately  concerned,  hail  that  knowledge. 
Oi-sini  and  his  accomjjlices  only  succeeded  in 
killing  and  seriously  injuring  a  number  of 
pei-sons  ag-ainst  whom  he  could  have  had  no 
animosity,  and  in  sixittering  the  dress  of  the 
empress  with  blood.  She  had  a  narrow  escape. 
It  was  said  that  a  piece  of  glass  from  the 
shattered  window  of  the  c;irriage  struck  her 
forcibly  on  the  temple  near  the  eye,  and  that 
another  fragment  had  grazed  the  emperor's 
nose. 

Orsiui  himself  was  wounded  by  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  exploded  shells,  and  left  a  track 
of  blood  by  which  his  captors  were  able  to 
follow  him.  He  admitted  that  it  was  he  who 
had  committed  the  crime,  and  made  no  appeal 
for  mercy  or  for  a  mitigation  of  his  punish- 
ment, though  he  used  every  effort  to  avert  tlie 
charge  of  complicity  from  a  man  who  had 
been  accused  of  being  an  accomplice.  Singu- 
lai'ly  enough  Oreini  wrote  from  prison  to 
Xapoleon  III.  imploring  him  to  support  the 
Italian  national  cause.  It  was  believed  that 
the  emjjcror  would  have  spared  his  life  but 
for  the  frightful  recklessness  of  a  crime  which 
led  to  the  death  and  injury  of  so  many  per- 
sons. During  the  horrible  attempt  both  the 
emperor  and  the  empress  maintained  their 
calm  bearing — no  one  ever  accused  Napoleon 


111.  of  a  lack  of  personal  courage  -but  it 
w.is  said  that  after  leaving  the  0|iera-house, 
when  the  im|ierial  ]>air  met  at  the  cnuJIe  of 
the  infant  prince,  the  empeior  gave  way,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  This  was  not 
to  be  wondei-ed  at.  lie  was  beset  with  many 
ditliculties,  and  this  new  alteiu]it  to  assitssiuute 
him  was  for  a  short  time  the  occjisiou  of  fresh 
complications.  Oi-sini  and  Pierii  were  exe- 
cuted, the  former  remaining  unmoved  to  the 
hist,  and  eucour:tging  his  agit;ited  companion 
to  be  calm.  The  other  two  conspirators  were 
imprisoned  at  the  galleys  for  life. 

It  was  to  the  friendly  wishes  of  the  roy;d 
family  of  England  that  the  empei-or's  thoughts 
naturally  i-everted,  and  both  he  and  the  em- 
jjre.ss  wrote  to  the  queen  two  days  afterwards. 
Tlie  emperor  s;iid : — "  In  this  the  lirst  mo- 
ment of  excitement  the  French  are  bent  on 
iiuiling  accomplices  in  the  crime  everywhere, 
and  I  find  it  hard  to  resist  all  the  extreme 
measures  which  people  c;dl  on  me  to  fcike. 
But  this  event  will  not  make  me  deviate 
from  my  habitual  calm,  and,  while  seeking 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government, 
I  will  not  be  guilty  of  any  injustice.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  intrude  a  subject  so  serious 
and  engrossing  upon  your  majesty  at  a  mo- 
ment wheu  I  would  fain  speak  only  of  the 
ha])piness  I  feel  in  the  thought  that  your 

I  mother's  heart  will  soon  be  satisfied.     I  would 
also  venture  to  beg  your  majesty  to  present 

'  to  the  Princess  Koyal  all  my  congi-itulatiou.s 
on  her  marriage.  Our  warmest  good  wishes 
will  be  with  her  and  with  you  upon  the  25tli." 
There  was  a  serious  underlying  meaning  in 
this  letter.  If  Napoleon  III.  was  disposed  to 
take  the  attempt  of  Orsini  calmly  when  speak- 
ing of  it  to  the  Queen  of  England,  there  were 
a  large  number  of  Frenclimen  who  were  ready 
to  use  indignant  and  even  violently  abusive 
language  in  relation  to  the  crime  and  the 
English  protection  of  jxilitical  criminals.  Eng- 
land was  accused  of  olFering  hospitality  to 
assassins.  Count  Walewski,  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  wrote  to  Count  Persiguy,  the 
French  ;uubassador  in  London,  a  de.sjxitch 
which,  though  it  was  of  course  much  less  em- 
phatic than  menacing  messages  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  Sardinia,  Switzerland,  and 
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Belgium,  was  strong  enough  to  be  taken  to 
imply  an  oll'onsive  imputation  against  tliis 
country  for  affording  countenance  and  protec- 
tion to  men  by  wliose  writings  "assassination 
was  elevated  into  a  doctrine,  openly  preached, 
and  carried  into  practice  by  reiterated  attaclvs" 
upon  the  person  of  the  French  sovereign. 

"  It  is,"  said  the  despatch,  "  no  longer  the 
hostility  of  misguided  pai-ties  manifesting 
itself  by  all  the  excesses  of  the  press,  and 
every  violence  of  language;  it  is  no  longer 
even  the  labours  of  factions  seeking  to  agitate 
ojiinion  and  to  provoke  disorder;  it  is  assassin- 
ation reduced  to  a  doctrine,  preached  openly, 
practised  in  repeated  attempts,  the  most  recent 
of  which  has  just  struck  Europe  with  stupe- 
faction. Ought  the  English  legislature  to 
contribute  to  the  designs  of  men  who  are 
not  mere  fugitives,  but  assassins,  and  continue 
to  shelter  persons  who  place  themselves  beyond 
the  pale  of  common  i-ight  and  under  the  ban 
of  himianity  ]  Her  Britannic  majesty's  gov- 
ernment can  assist  us  in  averting  a  repetition 
of  such  guilty  enterprises  by  affording  us  a 
guarantee  of  security  which  no  state  can 
refuse  to  a  neighbouring  state,  and  which  we 
are  authorized  to  expect  from  an  ally.  Fully 
relying,  moreover,  on  the  high  principle  (/unite 
raiso7i)  of  the  EngUsh  cabinet,  we  refrain 
from  indicating  in  any  way  the  measures 
which  it  may  see  fit  to  take  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  this  wish.  AVe  confidently  leave  to 
it  to  decide  the  coiarse  which  it  shall  deem 
best  fitted  to  attain  the  end  in  view." 

M.  Pereigny  himself  made  his  contribution 
to  the  strong  remonstrances  from  France.  In 
reply  to  a  deputation  informing  him  that  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London  had  voted 
an  addi'ess  to  the  emperor,  he  said  : — The  true 
question  "does  not  lie  in  the  attempts  at 
assassinations  in  themselves,  nor  even  in  the 
crime  of  the  14th  of  January,  which  your  gov- 
ernment would  have  hastened  to  warn  us 
against  if  it  could  have  known  it  beforehand; 
the  whole  question  is  the  moral  situation  of 
France,  which  has  become  anxiously  doubtful 
of  the  real  sentiment  of  England.  Reasoning 
by  analogy,  popular  opinion  declares  that  if 
there  were  in  France  men  sufficiently  infamous 
to  recommend  at  their  clubs,  in  theii-  papers, 


in  their  writings  of  every  kind,  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  actually  to 
prepare  its  execution,  a  Fi-ench  administration 
woukl  not  wait  to  receive  the  demands  of  a 
foreign  government,  nor  to  see  the  enterprise 
set  on  foot.  ...  To  act  against  Such  con- 
spii-acies,  to  anticipate  such  crimes,  public 
notoriety  would  be  sufiicient  to  set  our  law  in 
motion,  and  measures  of  security  would  be 
taken  immediatelj'.  "Well,  then,  France  is 
astonished  that  nothing  of  a  like  nature  should 
have  taken  place  in  England,  and  Frenchmen 
say  either  the  English  law  is  sufficient,  as 
certain  lawyers  declare — and  why,  then,  is  it 
not  applied?  or  it  is  insufficient,  which  is  the 
opinion  of  other  lawyers,  and  in  this  case  why 
does  not  a  free  country,  which  makes  its  own 
laws,  remedy  this  omission?  In  one  word, 
France  does  not  understand,  and  cannot  under- 
stand, this  state  of  things,  and  in  that  resides 
the  harm ;  for  she  may  mistake  the  true  senti- 
ments of  her  ally,  and  no  longer  beheve  her 
sincerity." 

There  was  little  to  be  said  against  this  lan- 
guage, and  it  showed  how  much  more  moder- 
ate Pcreigny  was  than  the  foreign  minister. 
But  Persigny  was  more  truly  loyal  to  the 
English  aUiance,  and  stronger  representations 
than  his, — even  those  which  were  made  by 
members  of  the  French  chambers,  where  Trop- 
long  and  Momy  uttered  violent  denunciations, 
could  be  excused  by  men  like  Lord  Claren- 
don, who,  writing  to  Prince  Albert,  said  : 

"Great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  men 
whose  fortunes  depend  upon  the  life  of  the 
emperor,  and  who  were  speaking  under  the 
excitement  and  exasperation  which  the  atro- 
cious attempt  on  his  life  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce. Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  foreigners, 
who  see  that  assassins  go  and  come  here  as 
they  please,  and  that  conspiracies  ipay  be 
hatched  in  England  with  impunity,  should 
think  our  laws  and  policy  friendly  to  other 
countries,  or  appreciate  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  making  any  change  in  our  sj'stem." 

But  what  the  calm  deliberate  judgment  of 
a  statesman  might  regard  with  equanimity, 
the  people  of  England  and  some  of  those  to 
whom  they  looked  for  the  demonstration  of 
national  spirit,  were  not   likely  to  pass  by 
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witljout  a  quick  answer,  Uufoitunately,  too, 
the  offensive  tone  tuwarUs  Ku^lanil,  which 
onild  ouh  '  1  to  exist  in  Walow  ski's 

tlesjiatch,   I  \ious    in    tin-   etniL^iittu- 

hitory  aihire^fs  whirli  were  sent  to  the  eni- 
l«Tor  frum  some  of  the  ivj;iuieuts  df  llio 
French  army.  Certain  colonels  of  the.-;e  rej;i- 
nient/s  appeai-ed  to  i-evcl  in  invective  against 
the  Kughsh,  and  the  iiunieroiis  opponents  of 
the  alliance  probjibly  took  the  opixjrtiiuily  to 
foment  this  fceliujr  of  antaijouisni.  The  terms 
iiseil  in  some  of  these  aihlresses  were  so  extra- 
vagantly otreusive  that  they  became  ludicrous. 
Due  allowance  of  course  was  needed  for  the 
excitability  of  the  Fi-euch  tcin])erameut,and  for 
the  usually  exaggerated  phraseology  of  military 
officers  of  a  certain  class,  which  at  that  time  dis- 
jilayeil  considerable  strength  of  self-assertion. 
Even  the  milder  of  these  addresses  deplored 
that  powerful  friends,  whose  brave  armies  had 
lately  fought  by  their  sides,  should  under  the 
name  of  hospitality  protect  conspirators  and 
assassins,  surpassing  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore them  in  all  that  was  odious.  Others, 
liowever,  demanded  "an  account  from  the 
land  of  impurity  which  contains  tlie  haunts  of 
the  monsters  who  are  .slieltered  by  its  laws." 
"tiive  us  the  order,  sire.''  said  this  address, 
'•and  we  will  pursue  them  even  to  their  strong- 
holds." Another  division  excLiimed,  "  Let  the 
miserable  .assassins,  the  subordinate  agents  of 
such  crimes,  receive  the  chastisement  due  to 
their  abominable  attempts,  but  let  also  the 
infamous  haunt  in  which  machinations  so  in- 
fernal are  planned  be  destroyed  for  ever."  Of 
course  "  the  infamous  haunt"  meant  London, 
and  this  was  the  strain  in  which  several  of  the 
addresses  were  couched.  There  was  no  bear- 
ing that.  Who  was  to  resent  the  insolence 
of  these  Frencli  colonels  ?  There  was,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  of  indignation  expressed,  and  the 
defiant  replies  made  in  public  speeches  and 
newspapers  in  England  sometimes  almost 
rivalled  in  absurdity  the  menaces  which  had 
occasioned  them.  Punch  appeared  with  a 
cartoon  representing  a  French  colonel  iii  the 
character  of  a  crowing  cock,  and  with  a  few 
contemptuous  words  underneath.  Some  wise- 
acre thought  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to 
send   the   caricature   to   the   colonel  of    the 


French  iliviiiion  at  ICoutn,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  forenioet  of  tho«e  who  inveifihed  atrninut 
(his  countrj',  and  he  si*nt  it  i  i 

it  was  from  the  Army  and 
committee  of  which,  hearing  of  the  outrage, 
afterwards  offered  lifty  )«juuds  itwaid  for  the 
detection  of  the  oH'cndir.  Everybody  was 
asking  what  was  to  be  done,  what  was  the 
reply  to  be  made  to  the  demands,  or  »  hat  aj>- 
jieared  to  be  the  demands  of  the  French  for- 
eign minister!  AVhere  was  I>ord  Palmerston? 
Lord  I'almenston  a|ipeared  to  be  in  some 
respects  more  firmly  seated  than  ever,  lie 
had  recently,  pcrliajis  because  of  attacks  of 
gout  and  advancing  age,  exhibited  rather 
more  brusquerie,  and  a  little  less  bonhomie, 
when  he  had  to  rejjly  to  awkward  or  dis- 
agreeable questions,  and  a  few  acute  politi- 
cians stroked  their  chins  as  they  looked  some- 
what askance  at  him,  but  he  had  lost  little  if 
anything  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  and 
his  govei-nment  appeared  to  have  in  it  the 
elements  of  lasting  strength.  He  and  Lord 
Clai-eudon  and  Lord  Cowley  were  convinced 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  French  emperor  toward 
England.  They  had  met  him  at  Osborne,  they 
had  marked  the  frank  deference  with  which 
he  listened  even  to  refutitions  of  his  own 
opinions.  It  was  worth  while  to  make  some 
concessions,  and  to  go  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  to  preserve  the  entente  cordiale.  These 
concessions  had  been  made,  the  ordinary 
course  had,  in  one  sense,  been  departed  from 
before  the  publication  in  the  Jloniteur  of  the 
addresses  from  the  French  army  had  aroused 
public  temper  here.  In  Walewski's  communi- 
cation there  was  not,  after  all,  auj-thing  com- 
promising .to  the  honour  of  England,  if,  as 
Lord  Clarendon  had  hinted,  due  regard  were 
had  to  the  mode  of  speaking  and  thinking  in 
France. 

There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  Orsini 
had  gone  direct  from  England,  and  that  he, 
like  the  active  agents  in  previous  conspiracies 
against  the  emperor's  life,  had  also  lived  for 
some  time  in  England.  Public  feeling  was 
revolted  by  the  way  the  asylum  we  had  af- 
forded had  been  abused  by  men  of  this  stamp, 
and  it  was  prepared  to  sanction  any  reason- 
able measure  to  prevent  English  soil   from 
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being  used  willi  iiuiuiiiity  for  the  concoction 
of  plots  against  tlie  life  of  a  foreign  sovereign. 
On  the  8tli  of  February,  1858,  Lord  Palmer- 
stou  brought  forward,  not  a  really  effective 
measure,  but  one  wliich,  while  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  natural  irritation  of  the 
French  government,  and  to  appease  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  emperor,  would,  if  it  had 
passed  into  law,  have  been  almost  inoperative, 
unless  by  some  straining  of  its  provisions.  It 
was,  in  short,  a  biU  ostensibly  intended  to 
make  conspiracy  to  murder  a  felony  punish- 
able with  penal  servitude  for  five  years,  or 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  three 
yeai-s — that  offence  being  only  a  misdemeanour 
under  the  existing  law. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
jnmishment,  whether  by  short  imprisonment 
or  by  penal  servitude,  of  a  detected  conspiracy 
to  murder,  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  the 
refusal  of  an  asylum  to  political  refugees  on 
the  mere  suspicion  that  they  may  contemplate 
assassination.  Conspiracy  to  murder  was  never 
tolerated  under  the  English  law,  but  we  had 
few  secret  means  of  discovering  wliat  might 
be  the  plots  of  political  refugees  who  found 
an  asylum  in  this  country.  Few  men  could 
have  known  this  better  than  Napoleon  III., 
who  Lad  himself  lived  and  plotted  in,  and 
carried  out  his  schemes  from,  Loudon,  and 
was  well  aware  that  political  malcontents  from 
all  countries  and  the  protestors  against  all 
tyrannies  sought  safety  in  England,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  despotisms,  or  it  might  some- 
times be  the  re;isonable  laws,  against  which 
they  preached  revolt. 

Palmerston's  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill 
had  passed  the  fii-st  reading  by  299  votes  to 
99,  and  there  seemed  to  be  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  would  become  law.  The  India 
Bill  No.  1  had  just  before  passed  its  first 
reading  with  a  triumphant  majority,  and  Sir 
Richard  Bethell,  who  was  then  attorney -gene- 
ral, walking  home  witli  Palmerston  on  the 
night  of  the  division,  said  jocularly  that  his 
lordship  ought,  like  the  Roman  consuls  in  a 
triumph,  to  have  somebody  beside  him  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  was  mortal.  The  remark 
became  significant. 

It  had  been  intended  at  first  to  introduce  a 


measui'e  giving  power  to  the  secretary  of  state 
to  send  away  any  foreigner  who  was  suspected 
by  the  government  to  be  jilotting  a  scheme 
against  the  life  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  the 
government  being  bound  to  state  the  grounds 
on  which  the  jierson  was  sent  away,  eitlier  to 
a  secret  committee  of  parliament,  or  to  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the 
courts  of  law.  This,  however,  was  abandoned, 
partly  perhaps  because  it  was  obvious  tliat  to 
gain  the  required  information  it  would  be 
necessai-y  to  employ  a  secret  political  police. 
The  same  objection  appeal's  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  bill  which  was  subsequently  in- 
troduced. 

But  before  that  bill  could  be  read  a  second 
time,  the  tone  adopted  in  France  had  aroused 
popular  indignation  here.  At  a  great  meet- 
ing in  Hyde  Park  the  threats  of  the  French 
colonels  were  quoted,  and  great  excitement 
was  shown ;  while  the  arrest,  in  his  lodgings 
at  Bayswater,  of  a  Dr.  Simon  Bernard  on  a 
charge  of  conijjlicity  in  the  Orsiui  plot,  and 
his  subsequent  committal  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der, and  as  accessory  before  the  fact,  increased 
the  feeling  of  suspicion  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land was  about  to  be  wrested  in  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  a  foreign  government. 
At  the  same  time  public  indignation,  after 
it  had  become  less  unreasonable,  gave  rise  to 
one  of  the  most  imiwrtant  events  which  ever 
occurred  in  the  social  or  political  history  of 
the  nation.  The  militia  had  already  been 
strengthened  and  reorganized;  but  now  came 
a  steady  and  determined  renewal  of  former 
proposals,  by  competent  men,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  volunteer  regiments.  It  is  a  subject  to 
which  we  may  have  to  recur  at  greater  length 
hereafter,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
many  thousands  of  volunteer  riflemen,  whose 
happily  chosen  motto  was  soon  declared  to  be 
"  Defence,  not  Defiance,"  were  rapidly  enrolled 
under  officers  who  had  at  all  events  plenty  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  were  not  deficient 
in  ability. 

When  the  Conspiracy  Bill  came  up  for  the 
second  reading,  it  had  been  discovered  that  no 
actual  reply  had  been  sent  to  the  despatch  of 
Count  Walewski,  though  doubtless  Lord  Cow- 
lev  had  received  instructions todiscuss  itstei-ma 
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with  the  Fiviich  fniviLTii  iiiiiiislor.  Tliis  lui^'lit 
have  aiisxYfieil  tlic  iuii|i(.>so  if  thi*  8illis<-»|iK'iit 
iittt^raiK-es  of  Eiviioh  mUlresses  niul  Kieiioli 
juuruiils  haJ  not  jjiveu  another  iiiler|iivtation 
lo  the  ilesjiatch  in  the  minds  of  its  o|)|K>nents. 
Itiit  though  the  Fix-noli  };overuiuent  had  been 
told,  thmuifh  the  ollioial  channels,  that  we 
could  not  (lii-ss  an  Alien  Bill,  and  could  only 
set  in  motion  a  law  a;.'ainst  oonspiraoy  on  re- 
ceiving jiixiiK-r  evidence,  and  tlioujjh  the  em- 
I>eror, — diivctly  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
outrageous  lani^uajje  of  the  army  adilresses, — 
had  authorized  his  minister  to  ex]iress  his 
ivgret  that  they  should  have  been  received, 
or  should  have  been  idlowed  to  appear  in  the 
Moniteur;  a  majority  of  the  House  of  <.'om- 
mons  and  llie  country  had  determined  to  sup- 
)K.)rl  an  amendment  —arranged,  it  was  s;iiil,  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  moved  by  Mr.  Milncr 
tiibson — ag:iiust  the  second  reading.  The 
amendment  w;is: — That  this  house  cannot  but 
i-egret  that  her  majesty's  government,  pre- 
viously to  inviting  the  house  to  amend  the 
law  of  conspiracy  at  the  present  time,  have 
not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  rejjly  to  the 
important  desiMtch  received  from  the  French 
government,  dated  January  20th. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  the  bill  it  had 
been  opposed  by  Mr.  Kinglake  with  some 
force;  but  Mr.  Kinglake  was  not  a  ])ower  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  known  to  be 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  French  emperor. 
Mr.  Disi-aeli  hail  seemed  to  be  waiting  on 
events,  and  employed  the  tactics  of  balancing 
the  debate  and  at  the  same  time  incident:dly 
damaging  the  ministry.  He  pointed  out  that 
in  1853,  under  a  government  of  which  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  London,  who  felt 
that  this  country  would  be  so  humiliated  by 
the  adoption  of  the  bill,  was  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  we  had  statesmen  of  the 
greatest  eminence  in  this  country  denouncing 
the  Euiperor  of  the  French  as  a  tyrant,  usurper, 
and  perjurer;  we  h.id  a  cabinet  minister  fresh 
from  a  cabinet  council  |)roceediug  to  the  hust- 
ings, and  amusing  his  constituents  by  depict- 
ing to  them  the  danger  of  their  country  from 
the  impending  piratical  invasion  of  the  French 
jK-o)  lie.  What  was  now  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  foolish  or  insulting  speeches 


made  on  either  side.  "  What  the  Emi>eror 
of  the  French  really  reipiired,  1  apprehend," 
xaid  Mr.  Disraeli,  "was  a  jilain  demonstnition 
on  the  ]iart  of  this  country,  which  would  have 
dissipated  the  apprehensions  that  have  unfor- 
tunately jirovcd  so  consider.ible  in  France; 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  bill  which  the 
noble  lord  has  |iro|iosed  will  at  all  tend  to 
that  most  desirable  consummation.  So  far  as 
1  am  concerned,  1  consider  it  the  most  unfor- 
tunate part  of  the  (tosition  in  which  wo  are 
placed,  that  this  op])ortunity  has  been  so  niis- 
managerl  by  her  majesty's  ministei-sas  to  have 
alarmed  England  without  pleasing  France. 
Still  I  cannot  think  that  we  ought  to  tjike  a 
course  which  might  lead  to  prolonged  ami 
mischievous  misconceptions,  because  we  dis- 
approve of  the  clumsy  and  feeble  manner  in 
which  the  government  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  this  difticulty." 

Lord  Palmerston  atteni])ted  to  carry  the 
house  with  him  against  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's 
motion,  by  treating  the  language  of  the  French 
colonels  as  a  trumpery  reason  for  refusing  an 
importiint  me;isure.  It  wo\ild  be  unworthy 
of  the  nation  to  be  turned  from  a  course  other- 
wise proper  "upon  any  paltry  feelings  of 
oH'eiided  dignity  or  of  irritation  at  the  expres- 
sions of  three  or  four  colonels  of  French  regi- 
ments." But  if  the  propriety  of  the  proposed 
measure  w.is  not  denied,  its  timeliness  was 
strongly'  disputed.  The  temper  of  the  nation 
would  have  refused  even  the  most  desirable 
me.isure  of  legislation  to  the  demand  of  a  for- 
eign government,  and  the  very  fact  that  Pal- 
mei-stou  had  apparently  submitted  to  dictation, 
at  once  ci-eated  suspicion  that  there  w.is  un- 
worthy truckling  to  the  Fi-ench  emperor  for 
some  sUite  |jur])ose.  The  country  was  jealous 
and  disappointed,  and  it  .soon  became  evident 
that  the  premier  and  the  ministry  had  taken 
a  step  from  which  they  would  not  be  able  to 
recover  their  former  footing.  The  amendment 
was  supported  not  only  by  the  Radicals  who 
had  opposed  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  but 
also  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Peelites,  as 
well  as  by  the  chiefs  of  the  ojijiosition.  "  What 
satisfaction,"  said  ISIr.  Disraeli,  '•  was  it  to 
the  country  that  some  indefinite  words  were 
dropped  in  a  conversation  ?    The  government 
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liad  acted  in  a  perploxuil,  tiniiil,  and  confused 
uiauner,  delicicut  in  dignity  and  self-respect. 
The  despatuli  ought  to  have  been  answered  iu  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  occasion.  A  great  oppor- 
tunity liad  been  lost  of  asserting  the  principles 
of  public  law." 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  voted  with  the  govern- 
ment for  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  though 
lie  h.ad  by  hi.;  comments  endeavoured  to  in- 
jure tlie  ministry.  He  now  opposed  it.  But 
its  fate  w:us  already  fixed.  Mr.  Gibson,  re- 
turned to  parliament  by  another  constituency 
after  be  had  been  rejected  by  his  former  sup- 
porters, was  the  representative  of  a  body 
which,  though  it  had  beeu  depressed  during 
the  Crimean  war,  was  again  rising  to  influence, 
and  Palmerstou  had  lost  some  popularity  be- 
fore the  promotion  of  this  measure.  His  ap- 
pointment, to  the  office  of  lord  privy-seal, of  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  whose  reputation  v.\as 
bj'  no  means  a  good  one,  and  who  had  recently 
been  exposed  in  a  trial  in  the  Dublin  Court  of 
Chancery,  had  caused  some  scandal,  and  a  very 
obvious  element  of  public  distrust  appeared 
to  be  mingled  with  the  former  admiration  for 
the  noble  lord,  who  w-as  presently  to  discover 
that  he  was  the  subject  of  general  abuse  and 
of  accusations  of  subserviency  to  France  and 
nobody  knew  what  other  crimes  against  the 
state.  Among  the  most  favourable  expressions 
of  opinion  at  that  time  it  was  said,  "Palmer- 
stou is  growing  old  and  childish,  his  day  is 
over;  and  though  he  was  once  the  representa- 
tive of  English  power  and  influence  in  Europe, 
his  head  has  been  turned  by  the  civilities  of 
the  Tuileries  and  a  peraonal  friendship  for  the 
French  emperor." 

But  there  were  statesmen  who,  setting 
party  considerations  aside,  wei-e  still  strongly 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  witli- 
out  a  formal  answer  having  been  given  to  the 
French  despatch  explaining  the  state  of  our 
law.  Not  oulj'  had  this  been  neglected,  but 
they  were  asked  to  pass  the  present  bill  as  an 
answer  to  Count  Walewski's  despatch.  "If 
there  is  any  feeling  in  this  house  for  the  hon- 
our of  England,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "don't 
let  us  be  led  away  by  some  vague  statement 
about  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  criminal 
law.     Let  us  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  vin- 


dicating that  law.  As  far  as  justice  requires, 
let  us  have  the  existing  law  vindicated,  and 
then  let  us  proceed  to  amend  it  if  it  be  found 
necessary.  But  do  not  let  us  allow  it  to  lie 
under  a  cloud  of  accusations  of  which  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  totally  innocent.  These 
times  are  grave  for  liberty.  We  live  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  we  talk  of  pi-ogre.ss;  wc 
believe  that  we  are  advancing;  but  can  any 
man  of  observation  who  has  watched  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years  in  Europe  have 
failed  to  ))erceive  that  there  is  a  movement 
indeed,  but  a  downward  and  backward  move- 
ment? There  are  a  few  spots  iu  which  insti- 
tutions that  claim  our  sympathy  still  exist 
and  flourish.  They  are  secondary  places — 
nay,  they  are  almost  the  holes  and  corners  of 
Europe  so  far  as  mere  material  gi-eatness  is 
concerned,  although  their  moral  greatness  will, 
1  trust,  ensure  them  long  prosjicrity  and  haji- 
piness.  But  iu  these  times  more  than  ever 
does  responsibility  centre  upon  the  institutions 
of  England;  and  if  it  does  centre  upon  Eng- 
land, upon  her  principles,  upon  her  laws,  and 
upon  her  governors,  then  I  say  that  a  measure 
p;\ssed  by  this  House  of  Commons — the  chief 
hope  of  freedom — which  attempts  to  estabUsh 
a  moral  comjilicity  between  us  and  tliose  who 
seek  safety  in  repressive  measures,  wiU  be  a 
blow  and  a  discouragement  to  that  sacred 
cause  in  every  country  in  the  world." 

These  words  were  full  of  meaning  iu  rela- 
tion to  coming  events  in  Italy,  the  shadows 
of  which  were  even  then  being  thrown  for- 
ward with  unmistakable  distinctness,  though 
only  a  few  could  discern  their  shape  and  re- 
lative proportions. 

Lord  Palmerston  could  always  take  defeat 
with  cheerful  equanimity,  but  he  seldom  al- 
lowed that  he  would  be  defeated  until  the 
battle  was  reall}'  over.  He  usually  fought  to 
the  liist  with  courage  and  address.  He  fought 
now,  but  not  with  his  usual  address.  He  lost 
his  temper,  and  became  as  abusive  to  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  as  he  had  on  former  occasions 
been  to  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden,  and  in 
much  the  same  style.  It  was,  lie  said,  the 
fii-st  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Gibsou  stand  forth  in  the  cliar.acter  of  cham- 
pion of  the  honour  of  Engkmd  and  vindicator 
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of  the  lijjliU  of  Uio  counliy  ajjaiiiat  foivi^'ii 
uatious.  Tim  |>ulicy  which  that  (ft'Utloiuaii 
had  iiix'ai'iikbly  ailvoonloJ  liuii  bct.-u  one  of 
&ubmis:iiou  —  of  crouching  to  every  foreigu 
jKJwer  witJi  which  we  hail  any  ditlVruuces  to 
discuss.  The  riglit  honourable  jjeutleuiau  be- 
luugeJ  to  ii  small  parly  who  s;iid,  "  What  care 
we  if  this  couutry  should  be  conquered  by  a 
foreigu  foive  t  If  we  are  conquered  by  a 
foreigu  power,  they  would  allow  us  to  work 
our  mills.''  This  might  have  "  fetched  "  the 
house  two  yf;irs  before,  but  the  sjjell  which 
gave  such  animus  to  any  attack  on  the  "Man- 
chester school,"'  and  the  "  Peace-at-any-price  " 
party,  had  been  weakened.  Neither  Cobdeu 
uor  Bright  were  iu  piirliameut,  but  they  had 
uot  been  altogether  silent,  and  there  had  been 
a  peculiar  fusion  of  parties  on  some  leading 
questions.  His  attiick  on  Mr.  Gibson  was  as 
ill-timed  as  the  bill  which  it  was  intended  to 
defend.  lie  seemed  to  forget  that  the  indig- 
nant rejection  by  men  with  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son's views,  of  a  foreign  despatch  which  ho 
Lad  been  ready  to  accept  and  to  act  u|x>n, 
was  a  sUuUing  evidence  of  the  national  dis- 
like to  the  position  which  he  had  been  ready  to 
assume  towards  the  French  government.  His 
retorts  were  received  with  murmui-s  and  ex- 
clamations of  dissent,  and  he  was  too  good  a 
tactician  not  to  feel  tliat  he  was  on  a  wrong 
course.  He  ended  by  appealing  to  the  house 
not  to  sup|)ort  an  .imendmeut  which  would 
have  an  entirely  contrary  effect  to  that  which 
had  been  anticipated;  but  the  house  did  not 
respond  to  his  ai)peal,  and  the  government 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  19  on  a  division 
in  which  -159  members  voted — that  majority 
being  composed  of  146  Conservatives,  84 
Libei-als,  and  4  of  those  who  were  stQl  ciUlcd 
Peelites,  viz.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cardwell, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
Palmerston  could  scarcely  have  expected 
such  a  result,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
those  who  made  the  majority  were  quite  pre- 
pared for  it,  or  were  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Conservative  government.  Had 
Palmereton  chosen  to  drop  the  bill,  and  to 
appe:d  to  the  house  for  a  vote  of  confidence, 
he  would  very  likely  have  gained  the  point, 
but  he  preferred  to  resign  at  once.   The  queen 


woulil  uot  at  lirst  nc<^pt  his  resignation,  but 
he  had  no  desire  to  retain  odice  under  the 
ciix'umstauces.  Loixl  Derby  was  sent  fur  to 
undertake  the  dilhcult  task  of  forming  a  gov- 
ernment, and  the  ex-pivmier  resumed,  with 
'  cheerful  ardour,  occnpaliuus  which  still  gave 
him  a  large  share  of  public  business,  nutil  tlie 
following  Kovembcr,  when  he  went  gaily  oti 
to  I'ompicgne  on  a  visit  to  the  Eni|>eror  Na- 
poleou,  to  join  iu  shooting  jiheiisunts  and 
hunting  stags  iu  the  imperial  forest,  and  to 
talk  philosophical  {K>litics  with  his  host  iu 
the  iuterviUs  of  festivity. 

Loixl  Derby  had  little  confidence  iu  being 
able  to  maiubtiu  a  Conservative  government, 
and  it  was  generally  understood  that  tlie  new 
ministry  would  only  keep  ollice  as  it  were  by 
sufi'erance.  There  were  few  new  names  iu  the 
admiuisti-ation.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  of  course 
chancellor  of  the  exclieijuer;  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  foreign  secretary;  Mr.  Walpole,  home 
secretaj-y;  Sir  J.  Pakiugton,  first  lord  of  the 
admii-alty.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Lord 
Derby  offered  the  a]i])oiutment  of  secretary  for 
the  colonies  to  ilr.  Gladstone,  who  declined  it, 
aud  that  it  was  then  conferred  on  Lord  Stan- 
ley, iu  whom  the  Conservatives  had  begun  to 
look  with  no  little  expectation,  because  of  his 
solid  acquirements  and  a  certiin  appearance 
of  calm  deliberation  which  peculiarly  distin- 
guished him  from  his  father.  It  was  both 
significant  aud  imiwrtaut  that  Loixl  Cowley 
was  retained  .as  our  representative  in  Pai-is. 
Iu  fact  after  Lord  Derby  had  made  his  min- 
isterial statement  on  assuming  office.  Lord 
Clarendon  had  given  such  an  explauatiou  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  late  government, 
that  the  new  prime  minister,  in  reportiiig  to 
the  queen  tl.e  proceedings  of  the  evening, 
wrote,  "  Lord  Clarendon  made  an  adminible 
speech  in  explauatiou  of  the  coui-se  which  the 
late  government  jnirsued,  and  which,  had  it 
beeu  delivered  iu  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  the  amendment,  would  pix)- 
bably  have  deprived  Lord  Derby  of  the 
honour  of  addressing  your  majesty  on  the 
present  occasion." 

It  was  well  that  a  man  so  fully  trusted  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  as  Lord  Cowley 
was  to  be  rcUuned  at  Paris,  for  it  required 
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some  one  in  a  coiifulontial  relation  to  explain 
tlie  necessity  for  dropping  the  Conspiracy  Bill 
antl  sending  a  dcfniito  answer  to  Count  Walew- 
slvi's  despatch. 

When  tlie  Emperor  of  the  French  learned 
from  Lord  Derby's  speech  that  the  t,'onspiracy 
Bill  would  not  be  proceeded  with,  his  vexation 
and  disappointment  were  at  tirst  great.  The 
passing  of  the  bill  would  have  helped  to  ap- 
pease the  angry  spirit  which  his  own  indis- 
cretion had  helped  to  foment  among  a  certain 
section  of  his  followers,  and  which  had  been 
made  the  most  of,  for  their  own  purpose,  by 
the  plotters  against  the  Anglo-French  alliance, 
(ince  persuaded  that  the  measure  was  one 
which  no  ministry  could  carry,  he  was  certain 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  letting  the  subject  drop. 
To  satisfy  him  on  this  head,  therefore,  became 
tlie  tirst  object  of  the  government,  and  they 
were  materially  assisted  in  this  by  the  conti- 
deuce  which  the  emperor  felt  in  Lord  Cowley, 
and  by  the  frankness  with  which  he  discussed 
this  subject  with  his  lordship,  as,  indeed,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  discussing  with  him  all 
questions  that  affected  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries.  Lord  Cowley  had  even  the  courage 
to  suggest  that  as  such  a  measure,  unless  car- 
1  ied  by  what  was  clearly  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  jiarliament, 
could  be  no  satisfaction  to  France,  the  emperor 
would  place  himself  in  a  far  better  position 
with  England  were  he  himself  to  request  that 
all  further  discussion  on  the  subject  should 
drop.  An  intimation  to  this  effect  wa-s  sub- 
sequently conveyed  from  the  emperor  to  the 
French  ambassador  here. 

A  friendly  adjustment  was  in  fact  soon  ar- 
rived at.  Walewski's  obnoxious  desjiatch  of 
the  20th  of  January  was  answered  in  a  de- 
spatch by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Lord  Cowley, 
written  to  be  communicated  to  Count  Wale w- 
ski.  In  this  answer  Count  Walewski's  atten- 
tion Wiis  called  to  the  imputations  which 
seemed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  language  of  his 
despatch.  A  conviction  was  expressed  that, 
whatever  the  words  might  import,  it  could  not 
have  been  Count  Walewski's  intention  to  con- 
vey an  imputation,  "injurious  alike  to  the 
moralit)'  and  honour  of  the  British  nation," 
and  that  he  would  not  liesitate,  "with  that 


frankness  which  has  characterized  his  conduct, 
to  offer  an  exiilauation  which  cannot  fail  to 
remove  any  existing  misconception." 

The  strongest  a.ssurances  were  given  orally 
by  Count  Walewski  to  Lord  Cowle}',  when 
this  despatch  w;is  read  to  liim,  that  he  had 
never  intended  to  do  more  than  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  acts  of  certain  consj)iratoi-s  against 
the  emperor's  life,  who  had  used  England  as 
the  base  for  their  machinations,  but  that  lie 
had  never  pointed  out,  "  or  intended  to  point 
out,  a  remedy  for  them.  It  was  for  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  the  English  nation  alone 
to  determine  in  what  manner,  and  in  what 
measure,  a  remedy  could  be  applied." — Count 
de  Persigny  was  also  instructed,  in  a  despatch 
from  Count  Walewski,  to  reiterate  these  as- 
surances in  unqualified  terais,  and  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  of  the  despatch  brought  the 
diflerences  between  the  governments  to  an 
honourable  close : — 

'•  In  giving  these  assurances  to  the  principal 
secretary  of  state  you  will  add,  that  the  eni- 
])eroi-'s  intentions  having  been  misunderstood, 
his  majest3''s  government  will  abstain  from 
continuing  a  discussion,  which,  if  prolonged, 
might  injuriously  affect  the  dignity  and  good 
understanding  of  the  two  countries,  and  will 
place  its  reliance  purely  and  simply  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  English  jjcople.'' 

This  w.as  satisfactory,  the  lionour  of  both 
countries  was  vindicated,  and  when  Mr.  Dis- 
i-aeli  was  able  to  announce  the  happy  termi- 
nation of  the  difference,  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
favourable  introduction  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration. That  administration  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  take  up  the  question  of  an  India  Bill, 
and  the  programme  which  had  been  announced 
also  iucUuled  parliamentary  reform.  Nobody 
expected  that  the  government  could  last  long, 
nobody  looked  forward  with  very  great  ex- 
citement to  its  operations  after  the  India  Bill 
had  passed.  One  or  two  of  the  measures 
which  were  adopted  we  have  already-  noted. 
Some  of  the  events  we  shall  place  liereafter  in 
their  relation  to  their  results.  The  two  fea- 
tures of  the  session  now  to  be  considered  were 
the  budget  and  the  proposal  of  a  measure  of 
reform  which  had  been  promised  in  the  minis- 
terial programme.     The  budget  was  not  cal- 
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i-ul.iteii  t»  aiMiiM-  rillicr  j;ivi«t  diliuii'atii'ii  or 
■iUiiUiiueil  t.i|>|K>«itiL>ii.  It  \v:u>  fi'aiimi  (o  meet 
peculiar  (iilticultie&  There  witd  au  iiicrtsasetl 
ex|ieuiliture,  and  yet  i\>iuiueix-iiil  failures  liaJ 
tliiuiuislieU  revenue.  The  tiii:uu-i;il  Kl;itemeiit 
was  felt  tu  l>e  a  critioiii  |>uiiit,  but  it  Wiu  well 
received,  ehietly  because  it  projiused  uo  viuleut 
chaiiges.  There  was  a  deticil  of  i"3,99(.),(XK>, 
aud  Mr.  Disraeli  h.id  determined  to  postjioue 
the  eugagemeut  to  |«w  oil'  i.S,(.>lH.>,liCK.>  of  ex- 
cLe<|uer  bonds  and  /l,50tl,(lC>J  of  the  war 
sinking-fund.  The  iuti-oduction  of  a  stamp 
on  bankers'  chetjues  w;is  a  new  feature  which 
would  piixluce  £3iX),tX)(.i,  aud  it  was  hoped 
that  i,"5lKi,(.XXl  would  be  obtained  by  an  equal- 
ization of  the  spirit  duties.  Mr.  Disraeli  s:ud 
he  hoped  it  would  still  be  possible,  in  the 
year  anticipated,  to  carry  into  effect  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's wise  jtrrangements  for  the  extinction 
of  the  iucome-t;uc ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
was,  as  we  may  remember,  soon  about  to  depart 
for  Corfu  as  Lord  Commissioner  Extraor- 
dinary to  the  Ionian  Islands,  expressed  gen- 
eral approved  of  the  scheme,  thanked  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  equalizing  the 
spirit  duties,  and  hoped  there  woidd  be  some 
prospect  of  keeping  down  the  sc;ile  of  national 
expenditure,  and  of  conferring  upon  the 
country,  at  an  early  date,  an  actual  aud  posi- 
tive realization  of  its  wishes. 

The  budget  passed  without  difficulty,  and 
the  government  had  enough  on  its  hands  to 
last  till  the  end  of  the  session,  when  it  bad  to 
consider  what  should  be  tlie  measure  of  reform 
which  would  satisfy  the  country.  The  subject 
liad  not  been  sleeping  during  the  past  twelve- 
months. Had  Palmerston's  ministry  con- 
tinued to  hold  office,  they  were  pledged  to  in- 
troduce a  new  reform  bill.  Several  L-irge  and 
important  meetings  had  been  held  at  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  at  which 
Mr.  Bright  had  spoken,  for  he  had  recovered 
from  the  serious  illness  which  had  afTected 
him  for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  again  ac- 
tively engaged  in  political  work.  To  him  the 
promoters  of  a  wide  measure  of  reform  had 
applied  to  prepare  the  outlines  of  a  bill,  and 
he  somewhat  reluctantly  consented.  He 
would  have  given  the  borough  franchise  to  all 
persons  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
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t»  all  lodgere  who  jutid  t<rn  {louivls  a  year 
rental,  olid  would  have  reduced  the  fraucliLie 
iu  counties  to  a  t«u-|iouud  rental,  laying  the 
expenses  of  tlie  returning  officer  on  the  county 
or  borough  rate,  prescribing  that  votes  should 
be  taken  by  ballot,  wholly  disfranchising 
eighty-six  boroughs,  taking  away  ouu  member 
from  each  of  thirty-four  other  Iwruughs,  and 
transferring  the  seats  thus  obtained  to  the 
lai-ger  towns,  counties,  aud  divisions  of  coun- 
ties. 

It  could  sc;uvily  be  expected  that  the  Con- 
servative ministiy  would  introduce  such  a 
bill  as  this;  and  there  was  some  anxiety  to 
discover  what  would  be  their  pLin.  Practi- 
c;UIy  they  had  no  definite  scheme,  and  were  so 
long  iu  framing  one  that  there  were  feai-s  lest 
they  might  break  down  altogether.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  1659,  however,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  ready  to  explain  the  measure  which 
had  been  framed  by  the  government.  It  was 
a  remarkable  proposal,  reminding  one  some- 
what, in  its  curiously  fanciful  provisions,  of 
the  India  bill  proposed  by  Lord  Ellenborough. 
It  was  not  intended,  its  introducer  said,  to 
alter  the  limits  of  the  franchise,  but  to  intro- 
duce into  the  borough  a  new  kind  of  franchise, 
founded  u])on  personal  projjerty.  It  was  to 
give  a  vote  iu  boroughs  to  persons  with  .£10 
a  year  in  the  funds,  bank  stock,  or  East  India 
stock,  to  persons  having  .£00  in  a  savings- 
bank,  to  pensioners  of  £20  a  year  in  the 
naval,  military,  or  civil  services;  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  portion  of  any  house  whose 
aggregate  rental  was  £20  per  annum ;  to 
graduates,  ministers  of  religion,  members  of 
the  legal  and  medical  professions,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  to  schoolmasters.  It 
proposed  to  remedy  the  working  of  the  famous 
Chaudos  Clause  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1S32, 
by  extending  the  XIO  household  franchise  to 
the  counties,  an  arrangement  which,  it  was 
calculated,  would  add  ili.>0,000  to  the  number 
of  county  electore. 

The  bill  was  brought  in  without  opposition, 
but  it  pleased  neither  side.  The  charge 
brought  against  it  by  the  opposition  was  that 
it  aimed  to  increase  the  number  of  votere  iu 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  Conservative  major- 
ity.    Mr.  Waljtole  aud  Mr.  Henley,  on  the 
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other  liiiud,  were  afraid  of  its  too  great  exleii- 
siou,  and  did  not  support  it ;  and  the  majority 
of  the  Conservatives  seemed  to  be  doubtful 
whether  it  would  secure  any  such  end.  Of 
course  Mr.  Brijjht,  who  had  then  been  re- 
turned to  rein-eseut  Birmingham,  opposed  the 
measure,  which  he  truly  said  excluded  the 
■working-classes,  and  as  was  afterwards  seen 
by  a  remark  of  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  who 
warmly  supported  it  in  a  long  and  remarkable 
speech,  it  was  not  intended  materially  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  in  that  direction.  Quoting 
Cicero's  axiom :  "  Semper  in  re  puhlicA  ten- 
eiidem  est,  ne  plurimitm  valeant  plurimi,"  he 
explained  it  to  mean,  "  The  one  point  that 
must  never  be  yielded  in  a  state  is,  that  the 
greatest  powers  shall  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  greatest  numbers." 

On  the  21st  of  ]\Iarch  Lord  John  Russell 
proposed  as  an  amendment  "  that  it  is  neither 
just  nor  politic  to  interfere  in  the  manner 
proposed  in  the  government  bill  with  the  free- 
hold fi'anchise  as  hitherto  exercised  in  the 
counties  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  that  no 
rearrangement  of  the  franchise  will  satisfy  the 
house  or  the  country  which  does  not  provide 
for  a  gi'eater  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  cities 
and  boroughs  than  is  contemplated  in  the  pre- 
sent measure."  "With  regard  to  this  great 
question  of  reform,"  said  Lord  John  after  an 
able  speech,  "  1  may  say  that  I  defended  it 
when  I  was  young,  and  I  will  not  desert  it 
now  th.it  I  am  old." 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  disclaiming  any  party 
feeliug,  opposed  the  amendment.  INIr.  Glad- 
stone on  the  same  ground  gave  the  govern- 
ment a  modified  support.  As  there  was  no 
coutroverey  traceable  to  differences  between 
political  parties,  he  regretted  that  the  house 
was  now  in  hostile  conflict,  with  a  division 
before  them  which  would  estrange  those  by 
whose  united  efforts  alone  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment could  be  come  to.  He  objected  to  the 
form  of  the  resolution,  but  confessed  that  if 
"ihey  could  have  had  a  strong  government  he 
should  have  been  induced  to  vote  for  it.  He 
saw,  however,  that  after  carrying  the  resolu- 
tion the  opposition  would  pui-sue  separate 
coui'ses,  but  he  thought  that  the  government 
had  a  claim  upon  members.     In  support  of 


the  argument  that  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  any  opportunity  to  advance  the  question, 
he  referred  to  the  successive  promises  and 
failures  of  recent  years  with  regard  to  a  mea- 
sure of  reform.  "  In  1851  my  noble  friend, 
then  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  ap])roached 
the  question  of  reform,  and  commenced  with 
a  promise  of  what  was  to  be  done  twelve 
months  afterwards.  In  1852  he  brought  in 
a  bill,  and  it  disappeared  together  with  the 
ministry.  In  1853  we  had  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  which  commenced  with  a 
promise  of  reform  in  twelve  months'  time. 
Well,  1854  arrived;  with  it  arrived  the  bill, 
but  with  it  also  arrived  the  war,  and  in  the 
war  was  a  reason,  and  I  believe  a  good  reason, 
for  abandoning  the  bill.  Then  came  the  gov- 
ernment of  my  noble  friend  the  member  for 
Tiverton,  which  was  not  less  unfortunate  in 
the  circumstances  that  prevented  the  redemp- 
tion of  those  pledges  which  had  been  given 
to  the  people  from  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign 
on  the  throne.  In  1855  my  noble  frienil 
escaped  aU  responsibility  for  a  Reform  Bill 
on  account  of  the  wai-;  in  1856  he  escaped  all 
responsibility  for  reform  on  account  of  the 
peace;  in  1857  he  escaped  that  inconvenient 
responsibility  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament; 
and  in  1858  he  escaped  again  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  government."  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
tended that  these  failures  strengthened  the 
misgivings  of  the  people  as  to  the  reluctance 
of  the  house  to  deal  with  this  question,  made 
it  more  hazardous  to  interpose  obstacles,  and 
required  the  progress  of  the  government  bill 
to  completion.  He  announced  that  he  could 
not  be  a  party  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
county  freeholder  in  boroughs;  he  could  not 
be  a  party  to  the  uniformity  of  the  franchise; 
he  could  not  be  a  party  to  a  reform  bill  which 
did  not  lower  the  suffrage  in  borouglis.  Un- 
less they  could  have  a  lowering  of  the  suffrage 
it  would  be  better  not  to  waste  time  upon  the 
subject.  He  approved  that  portion  of  the  bill 
relating  to  the  redistribution  of  seats,  but  put 
in  a  strong  pleaon  behalf  of  the  small  boroughs, 
which  were  the  nursery  ground  of  men  who 
were  destined  to  lead  the  house  and  be  an 
ornament  to  their  country;  and  he  maintained 
that  the  extension  and  the  durability  of  our 
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lilierty  were  to  l)«  attribiiU'il,  iiiuler  pixivi- 
dtiuee,  to  tlUtiii^uislicsl  stateiiiiicii  iiitiVHliictHt 
to  the  house  at  «u  early  age,  Tlieae  weiv 
reasons  for  going  into  comiuilleo.  If  they 
pas^ied  the  ameuJmeiit,  it  oixihl  have  iio  other 
elTect  thiui  that  of  retjuxlitig  a  settlement  of 
the  (juestiou:  it  \v:u  nut  the  (jiiesliou  of  the 
goveriinieut,  but  of  reform.  He  urged  the 
house  uot  to  let  slip  its  golden  op|K^rtuuity. 
For  himself  he  sliouKl  l>e  governed  by  no 
other  oousiderittion  than  the  simple  one — 
what  course  would  most  tend  to  settle  the 
questiou  I  When  he  voted  to  negative  the 
resolution  of  Lord  John  Russell,  he  should 
give  his  vote  neither  to  the  govonimont  nor 
to  jiarty. 

The  debates  were  loug  and  spirited,  and  on 
the  second  night  were  graced  with  the  jiecu- 
liar  oratory  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lj'ttou, 
who  on  that  occasion  rose  to  an  oratorical  dis- 
play which  he  had  never  before  exhibited; 
while  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  who  as  Mr.  Gurus 
had  made  a  great  impression  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  India  bill,  took  the  position  of 
a  skilful  and  able  debater. 

■'A  night  of  immense  power  and  excite- 
ment," wrote  Disraeli  in  his  report  to  the 
queen  of  the  progress  of  that  debate.  "  Two 
of  the  greatest  sjoeeches  ever  delivered  in  par- 
liament— by  Sir  Edward  Lytton  and  the  soli- 
citor-general. .  .  .  Both  spoke  in  a  crowded 
house:  one  before  dinner,  the  other  conclud- 
ing, just  down.  Never  was  a  greater  contrast 
between  two  orators,  resembling  each  other 
in  nothing  but  their  excellence. 

"  Deaf,  fantastic,  modulating  his  voice  with 
difficulty,  sometimes  painful — at  fii-st  almost 
an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  super6cial — Lytton 
occasionally  reached  even  the  sublime,  aiid 
perfectly  enchained  liLs  audience.  His  de- 
scription of  the  English  constitution,  his  analy- 
sis of  democracy, — as  rich  and  more  powerful 
than  Burke. 

"  Sii-  Hugh  Cairns  devoted  an  hour  to  a 
reply  to  Lord  John's  resolution,  and  to  a  vin- 
dication of  the  government  bill,  wliich  cliarmed 
every  one  by  its  lucidity  and  controlled  every 
one  by  its  logic.  When  he  had,  in  the  most 
masterly  manner,  and  with  a  concinnity  which 
none  can  equal,  closed  the  business  part  of  his 


address,  he  directed  himself  to  the  jmlitical 
portion  of  the  theme,  and  having  literally  de- 
molished the  mover  of  the  amendment,  sat 
down  lutiid  universid  cheers." 

But  oratory  could  uot  save  tlie  bill  from  tlie 
effects  of  the  amendment.  By  the  :il.')lh  Loi\i 
I\Jmei°ston  seems  to  have  seen  his  way. 

"  There  is  uo  doubt,"  he  said,  "  the  amend- 
ment will  be  ciiriied,  and  then  what  is  the 
government  to  do  I  We  are  told  various 
things.  Some  ]>ei'sous  Siiy  the  ministry  will 
resign.  Sir,  1  believe  no  such  thing.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  their  part 
if  they  do  resign.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
i-esign.  I  say  to  them,  as  I  think  VolUiire 
said  of  some  minister  who  had  incurred  his 
displeasure,  '  I  won't  punish  him ;  I  won't 
send  him  to  prison;  I  condemn  him  to  keep 
his  place.'  They  took  the  government  with 
its  engagements.  They  undertook  a  mea- 
sure of  i-eform,  and  they  will  be  llinching 
from  their  duty  to  the  crown  and  the  country 
if,  in  consequence  of  such  a  vote  as  that  pro- 
posed by  my  noble  friend,  they  fling  up  their 
places  and  throw  upon  us  the  dilliculty  of 
dealing  with  this  subject.  .  .  .  But  then  it  is 
said  they  may  dissolve.  I  have  no  greater 
faith  in  their  dissolving  than  in  their  resigna- 
tion. I  am  of  this  opinion,  because  to  dissolve 
parliament  at  the  present  moment  implies 
more  than  the  single  will  of  the  government. 
The  concurrence  of  this  house  is  uecess.ary  to 
its  own  dissolution.  Before  the  government 
dissolves  it  must  take  another  vote  in  supply, 
pass  the  Appropriation  Act,  the  Ways  and 
Me.ans  Act,  and  make  provision  for  exchequer 
bills  which  will  fall  due  in  May.  Now  all  tliese 
operations  require  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
the  house,  and  are  the  government,  I  should 
like  to  know,  sure  of  obtaining  that  concur- 
rence?" 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  39  and  parliament  icas  dissolved.  The 
elections  brought  a  g;iin  to  the  government  of 
about  20  seats,  but  they  were  still  in  a  minor- 
ity. The  new  pailiament  consisted  of  about 
302  Conservatives  and  350  Liber.als.  The 
Marquis  of  Hartington  moved  an  addition  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  being 
carried  was  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  want  of 
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coufideuce  in  tlie  iniuisters,  which  being  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  13  led  to  tlie  immediate 
resignation  of  the  government.  Then  arose 
.mother  difficulty.  The  queen  hiul  to  consider 
the  respective  claims  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  between  whom  a  coolness 
w:is  believed  to  exist.  Her  majesty  took  an 
idtemative  coiu-se  and  sent  for  Lord  Granville, 
then  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Liberal 
])arty  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  John, 
however,  declined  to  serve  under  Lord  Gran- 
vUle,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  take  office 
under  Lord  Palmerston.  This  prevented  Lord 
Granville  from  forming  a  ministry,  and  again 
Lord  Palmerston  rode  triumphantly  into 
power,  and  not  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
nation,  who  had  already  forgotten,  or  had  more 
completely  "got  at  the  rights"  of  his  supposed 
want  of  consistency  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  French 
despatch. 

Lord  Palmei-ston  was  again  prime  minister 
with  a  government  in  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell was  foreign  minister,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  it  was  a 
period  when  both  those  offices  would  have  to 
be  administered  with  skill  and  sagacity.  But 
Loi'd  Palmerston,  people  must  have  thought, 
had  learnt  something  or  forgotten  a  great  deal 
on  his  side  also,  for  no  appointment  was  made 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  the  place  was  kept 
vacant  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  accepted 
by  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  then  on  his  way 
from  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 

It  must  have  been  rather  amusing  to  some 
of  Cobden's  friends  when  they  heard  of  this 
intention,  knowing  as  they  did  what  had  been 
his  opinion  of  the  former  government  under 
Lord  Palmerston  as  compared  to  that  of  Lord 
Derby. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  Cobden  had 
written  of  the  Derby  administration:  "The 
present  men  are  most  honest,  and  they  are  cei-- 
tainly  more  obliging  than  the  last.  In  this  I 
agree  with  you,  and  it  might  have  been  .said  of 
any  Tory  government  as  compared  with  any 
Whig  one  since  I  have  been  in  the  political 
ring.  I  remember  when  I  came  into  the  house 
in  1S41,  after  the  general  election  which  gave 


Peel  a  majority  of  ninety,  I  found  the  Tories 
more  civil  in  the  intercourse  of  the  lobbies 
and  the  refreshment-rooms  than  the  Wliigs. 
It  runs  through  all  departments.  It  seems  as 
if  the  Whig  leadera  always  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  snub  the  Radicals  to  satisfy  the  Tories 
they  were  not  dangerous  politicians.  But  I 
do  not  blame  them,  for  they  live  by  it.  I  do 
blame  those  advanced  Liberals  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  thus  used  and  abused.  There 
is  no  remedy  but  in  the  greater  self-respect  of 
the  middle  class.  I  feai'  we  have  been  going 
the  other  way  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
great  prosperity  of  the  country  made  Tories 
of  us  all.  .  .  .  During  my  exi)erience  the 
higher  classes  never  stood  so  high  in  relative, 
social,  and  political  rank,  as  compared  with 
other  classes,  as  at  present.  The  middle  class 
have  been  content  with  the  very  crumbs  fi-ora 
their  table.  The  more  contempt  a  man  like 
Palmerston  (as  intense  an  aristocrat  at  heart 
as  any  of  them)  heaped  on  them,  the  louder 
they  cheered  him.  Twenty  yeai-s  ago,  when 
a  hundred  members  of  the  house  used  to 
muster  at  the  call  of  Hume  or  Warburton  to 
compel  the  Whigs  to  move  on  under  threats 
of  desertion,  there  seemed  some  hope  of  the 
middle  class  setting  up  for  themselves;  but 
now  there  is  no  such  sign.     .     .     . 

"  You  ask  me  my  view  of  the  political 
situation.  It  is  hard  fate  for  me  to  be  ob- 
liged to  choose  between  Derby  and  Palmer- 
ston, but  if  compelled  to  do  so,  I  should  cer- 
tainly prefer  the  former.  Nothing  can  be  so 
humiliating  to  us  as  a  party  or  a  nation  as 
to  see  that  venerable  political  impostor  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  But  how  will  you  prevent 
his  return  to  power?  .  .  .  Half-a-dozen 
great  families  meet  at  Walmer  and  dispose 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  just  as  I  do 
the  lambs  that  I  am  now  selling  for  your 
aldermen's  table.  And  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  you  can  put  an  end  to  this  ignomi- 
nious state  of  things.  Until  you  can,  I  don't 
think  you  are  playing  a  part  in  any  noble 
drama." 

Mr.  Cobden  had  been  to  America  to  inquire 
into  the  affiiii-s  of  the  Illinois  Railway,  in 
which,  with  some  imprudence,  as  his  friends 
not  unnaturally  believed,  he  had  invested  the 
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greater  jwrt  of  liis  iiumey.  Colxit-ii,  iu  {net, 
thoiif,')i  an  able  polilioiil  eoonouiist,  does  not 
appear  to  have  jiossesstxl  the  qualities  ueces- 
saiy  for  a  siu-it'ssful  man  of  business,  and  liis 
pei-sonal  lUlaii-s  were  often  in  a  precarious 
oouditiun.  But  there  were  those  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  lielp  hiiu  in  a  direct  axid  yet  in  a 
delicate  manner,  for  he  was,  as  it  were,  the 
proi>erty  of  a  cause  and  a  |>olitic;il  faith,  and 
his  wjis  such  a  sweet  and  coixliid  nature  that 
{wrsouid  ivgaixl  was  added  to  esteem  and  ad- 
miration for  his  public  and  private  character. 
During  his  absence  not  only  had  the  events 
which  we  have  described  taken  place,  but 
during  the  elections  the  men  of  Rochdale  had 
met  and  decided  to  choose  hin»  as  the  Liberid 
candidate,  much  to  the  delight  of  Mr.  Bright, 
who  attended  their  meeting  and  recommended 
to  them  "  his  politiad  jissociate,  his  political 
brether."  Cobdeu  was  well  pleased,  for  lie 
admired  Roclid;de  Liberalism.  He  was  even- 
tually returned  without  a  contest. 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  w.-us  de- 
spatched by  Lord  Palmeretou  (the  new  prime 
minister)  to  Cobden  on  his  landing  at  Liver- 
pool. It  was  dated  "  94  Piccadilly,  27th  June, 
1S59. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  vmderstand  that  it  is 
likely  that  you  may  arrive  at  Liverpool  to- 
morrow, and  I  therefore  wish  that  this  letter 
should  be  j>laced  iu  your  hand  upon  your 
lauding. 

"  I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  queen 
to  form  au  administration,  and  I  have  endea- 
voured so  to  fi-ame  it  that  it  should  contain 
reiJrescntatives  of  all  sections  of  the  Liberal 
j)ai-ty,  convinced  as  I  aiii  that  no  government 
constructed  upon  any  other  basis  could  have 
sufticient  prospect  of  duration,  or  would  be 
suflSciently  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

"  Mr.  Jtlilner  Gibson  has  most  handsomely 
consented  to  waive  all  former  difficulties,  and 
to  become  a  member  of  the  new  cabinet.  I 
am  most  exceedingly  anxious  that  you  should 
consent  to  adojjt  the  same  line,  and  I  have 
kept  open  for  you  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  one  best  suited  to  your  views,  and 
to  the  distinguished  part  which  you  have 
taken  in  public  life.     I  shall  be  very  glad  to 


see  you  and  to  liuve  jiei'sonal  coniinunicatiou 
witli  you  as  soon  us  ni.iy  be  convenient  to  you 
on  your  arrival  in  London." 

The  invitation  was  seconded  by  another 
letter  fi-oiu  Loixl  John  Russell,  whomiid:  "Au 
attempt  has  been  made,  more  or  less  wisely, 
to  form  a  government  from  various  sections 
of  Libcitds.  Recent  sjK^eches  have  preventeil 
the  otl'er  of  a  cjibinet  oflice  to  Mr.  Bright. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted;  but  if  you 
accei)t,  his  accession  may  take  place  hereafter. 
If  you  refuse,  I  do  not  see  a  prosjjcct  of  amal- 
gamating the  Libeial  party  during  my  life- 
time. In  these  cireumstauces,  I  confess,  I 
think  it  is  a  duty  for  you  to  accept  tlie  office 
of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade." 

Cobden's  own  account  of  the  receipt  of  these 
letters,  and  the  interviews  to  which  they  led, 
is  characteristic  and  amusing. 

"  As  I  came  uj)  the  Mei-sey,"  he  says,  "  I 
little  dreamed  of  the  reception  which  awaited 
me.  Crowds  of  friends  were  ready  to  greet 
and  cheer  me;  and  before  I  left  the  ship  a 
packet  of  letters  was  put  in  my  hand,  con- 
taining one  fi'om  Lord  Palmerston,  offering 
me  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  and  another  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  urging  me  in  the  very  strongest  terms 
to  accept  it  There  were  letters  from  Moffat, 
Gilpin,  and  a  great  many  others,  advising  me 
not  to  refuse  the  offer. 

"  I  was  completely  taken  by  surjirise  by  all 
this,  for  I  had  heai-d  nothing  of  the  change  of 
government,  and  was  twenty-five  days  with- 
out having  seen  the  latest  news  from  England, 
namely  eleven  days'  passage,  and  fourteen 
days  which  we  were  behind  the  news  when  1 
left  Quebec. 

"  I  went  on  shore  and  proceeded  to  the 
hotel,  where  my  troubles  began.  More  than 
a  hundred  of  the  leading  men  of  Liverpool 
assembled  iu  the  huge  room  to  present  me 
with  an  address,  which  was  ]iut  into  my  hand 
by  Mr.  William  Brown.  .  .  .  Afterwards 
Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  from  the  Financial 
Reform  Association,  Mr.  Rathbone  from  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
president  of  the  Peace  Society,  all  presented 
addresses,  to  which  I  was  obliged,  without  a 
moment's    notice,    and    with    my    head    slill 
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swimming  with  the  motion  of  tlie  sea,  to 
deliver  replies.  It  was  really  like  killing  one 
one  with  kindness.  I  have  come  on  hei-e  [to 
Manchester]  to  see  my  friends,  and  hear  what 
they  have  to  say.  A  deputation  from  Roch- 
dale is  over  also.  And  I  have  an  address  from 
a  number  of  persons,  including  Bazley  and  H. 
Ashworth,  wishing  me  to  accept  the  offer  of 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Indeed,  almost  without 
exception,  everybody,  Radicals,  peacemen,  and 
all,  are  trying  to  persuade  me  to  it. 

"  Now  it  really  seems  to  me  that  they  must 
all  have  gone  mad,  for  with  my  recorded 
opinions  of  Lord  Palmerston's  public  conduct 
during  the  last  dozen  years,  in  which  opinions 
I  have  experienced  no  change,  were  I  suddenly 
to  jump  at  the  offer  of  a  place  under  him  I 
should  ruin  myself  in  my  own  self-respect, 
and  ultimately  lose  the  confidence  of  the  very 
men  who  are  in  this  moment  of  excitement 
urging  me  to  enter  his  cabinet.  So  great  is 
the  pressure  put  on  me,  that  if  it  were  Lord 
GranviUe,  or  even  Lord  John,  at  the  head  of 
affaii-s,  I  shovdd  be  obliged,  greatly  against 
ray  wUl,  to  be  a  right  honom-able.  But  to 
take  office  now,  without  a  single  declaration 
of  change  of  view  regarding  his  public  con- 
duct, would  be  so  monstrous  a  course,  that 
nothing  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  do  it.  I 
am  going  to  town  this  afternoon,  and  shall  for- 
ward him  my  answer  on  my  arrival.  I  listen 
to  all  my  friends  and  say  nothing,  but  my 
mind  is  made  up." 

On  arriving  a  day  or  two  later  in  London, 
Cobden  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  wrote  a  full  account  of  all 
that  passed  between  them  to  Mr.  Sale,  his 
brother-in-law  in  Manchester. 

"  Loiidon,  Jfth  Jidy,  ISoO. — I  thought  it  best 
on  my  arrival  in  town  to  go  Jirst  to  P;dmer- 
ston,  and  explain  plainly  and  frankly  every- 
thing. On  calling  on  him  I  was  most  pleas- 
antly welcomed,  and  we  talked  as  usual  for  a 
few  minutes  on  everything  but  what  I  went 
about.  At  length  I  broke  the  ice  in  this  way: 
'  You  have  acted  in  so  manly  and  magnani- 
mous a  manner  in  pressing  me  to  take  office 
in  your  cabinet,  that  I  feel  bound  to  come 
and  talk  to  you  without  reserve  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    My  case  is  this.     For  the  last  twelve 


yeai-s  I  have  been  the  systematic  and  constant 
assailant  of  the  principle  on  which  your  for- 
eign policy  has  been  carried  on.  I  believed 
you  to  be  warlike,  intermeddling,  and  quarrel- 
some, and  that  your  policy  was  calculated  to 
embroil  us  with  foreign  nations.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  expressed  a  general  want  of  con- 
fidence in  your  domestic  politics.  Now  I  may 
have  been  altogether  wrong  in  my  views ;  it  is 
possible  I  may  have  been;  but  I  put  it  candidly 
to  you  whether  it  ought  to  be  in  your  cabinet, 
whilst  holding  a  post  of  high  honour  and 
emolument  derived  from  you,  that  I  should 
make  the  fii^t  avowal  of  a  change  of  opinion 
respecting  your  public  policy  ?  Should  I  not 
expose  mj'self  to  severe  suspicions,  and  de- 
sei-vedly  so,  if  I  were  under  these  circum- 
stances to  step  from  an  Atlantic  steamer  into 
your  cabinet?  Understand,  I  beg,  that  I  have 
no  personal  feelings  which  prevent  me  from 
accepting  your  offer.  I  have  opposed  you  as 
the  supposed  representative  of  what  I  believed 
to  be  dangerous  principles.  If  I  have  ever 
been  jiersonally  offensive  in  my  opposition  it 
was  not  intended,  and  assuredly  you  never 
gave  me  any  justification  of  such  a  course.' 

"  In  reply  he  disclaimed  any  feelings  of  a 
pereonal  kind,  and  said  that  even  if  there  had 
been  any  pei-sonalities,  they  never  ought  to  be 
remembered  for  three  months ;  and  he  added 
in  a  laughing  way  that  he  thought  Gibson  had 
hit  him  quite  as  hard  as  I  had.  Then  he  com- 
menced to  combat  my  objections,  and  to  offer, 
with  apparently  great  sincerity,  a  variety  of 
arguments  to  show  that  I  ought  to  enter  the 
cabinet,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  fact  that 
as  questions  of  foreign  policy  were  now  upper- 
most, and  as  those  questions  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive,  it  was  only  by  joining  the 
government  that  I  could  influence  them. 
'  You  and  your  friends  complain,'  he  said,  '  of 
a  secret  diplomacy,  and  that  wars  are  entered 
into  without  consulting  the  people.  Now  it 
is  in  the  cabinet  alone  that  questions  of  for- 
eign policy  are  settled.  We  never  consult  par- 
liament till  after  they  are  settled.  If,  therefore, 
you  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  those  questions,  you 
can  only  do  so  in  the  cabinet.'  This  was  the 
argument  I  found  it  most  difficult  to  answer, 
and  thei-efore  he  pressed  it  more  strongly. 
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"  Uut  liiuliiij;  uie  still  liriu  in  my  ol>jtH.'Uons, 
be  observed  laiigliiu^ly,  '  ^\'lly  i»re  you  iu  tlie 
Uoiise  (if  (.Viuuionsr  I  aiisweretl  iilsu  with  » 
laugh,  '  I'lKui  uiy  word  I  Imitlly  know.'  '  But 
why  did  you  euter  public  life  I'  said  he.  '1 
haixlly  know,'  was  my  answer;  'it  wiis  by 
mere  Kocidcnt,  ami  for  a  !<|>ecial  puriiose,  and 
probably  it  would  have  been  better  for  me 
and  my  family  if  I  h:ul  kept  my  private 
statiou.'  V\x)u  which  he  threw  out  lK.>th  his 
hands,  and,  with  a  laugh  louder  thau  before, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Well,  but  being  iu  it  why  uot 
go  on?'  He  added,  'Kecollect  I  dou't  offer 
you  the  seat  from  any  desii-e  of  my  own  to 
change  my  colleagues.  If  left  to  me,  I  would 
rather,  of  course,  have  gone  on  as  before  with 
my  old  friends.  I  offer  you  the  seat  because 
you  have  a  right  to  it.' 

"  Iu  answer  to  my  remark  that  perhaps 
others  might  be  found  quite  as  much  entitled 
as  myself  to  represent  the  advanced  Liberals 
in  his  government,  he  replied  quickly,  '  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  mention  the  name  of 
iiuy  one  excepting  Bright,  Gibson,  and  your- 
self that  I  could  bring  into  the  cabinet  as  the 
representitive  of  the  Radicals!'  I  urged  that 
Bright  had  been  unfairly  judged,  and  that 
his  speeches  at  Birmingham,  &c.,  were  not  of 
a  kind  to  exclude  liim  from  an  offer  of  a  seat, 
and  I  remarked  that  he  had  very  carefully 
avoided  j^ersonalities  in  those  speeches.  '  It 
is  not  personalities  that  are  complained  of;  a 
public  man,'  said  he,  '  is  right  in  attacking 
persons.  But  it  is  his  attacks  on  cltuses  that 
have  given  offence  to  powerful  bodies,  who  can 
make  their  resentment  felt.' 

"  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  gave  me 
a  full  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  present 
war,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  pre- 
serve a  strict  ntutr;dity,  observing  that,  as  the 
people  of  England  would  as  soon  think  of 
'  evacuating  these  islands '  as  to  go  to  war  in 
behalf  of  Austria,  and  as  France  did  not  ask 
us  to  help  her,  he  could  not  see  ajiy  possibility 
of  our  being  mixed  up  in  the  fray.  On  this 
|H>int  be  remarked :  '  If  you  are  afraid  of  our 
abandoning  our  neiitrid  ground,  why  don't 
you  come  into  the  citadel  of  power,  where  you 
could  have  a  voice  in  preventing  it?' 

"  On  his  remarking  upon  the  difficulty  tliere 


would  be  iu  carrying  on  the  government  un- 
less all  i^utrties  weiv  united,  and  how  im]K«- 
silile  it  was  for  him  to  do  so  if  the  natural 
n-pivsentatives  of  the  Liberals  would  not  take 
office,  I  replied  that  the  very  fact  of  his  having 
offered  me  office  was,  so  far  a-s  I  was  con- 
cerned, his  justitication  ;  and  that  1  should  be 
blamed,  and  uot  he,  in  the  matter.  And  I 
added,  '  I  shall  give  just  the  same  su|>port  to 
your  government  whilst  Mr.  (iibson  is  iu  it, 
who  i-epresents  identically  my  views,  as  I 
should  if  I  were  one  of  your  government ;  for 
I  should  be  certain  to  run  away  if  you  were 
to  do  anything  very  contrary  to  my  strong 
convictions.'  I  added  that  at  present  there 
were  only  two  subjects  on  which  we  could 
have  any  serious  difference,  and  that  if  he 
kept  out  of  the  war,  and  gave  us  a  fair  reform 
measure,  I  did  not  see  any  other  point  on 
which  I  should  be  found  opposing  him.  He 
returned  to  the  argument  that  my  presence 
in  the  government  was  the  important  step 
required ;  and  I  then  told  him  that  having 
run  the  gauntlet  of  my  friends  in  Lancashire, 
who  had  kindly  pressed  the  matter  on  me, 
and  having  resolved  to  act  in  opposition  to 
their  views,  which  nothing  but  the  strongest 
conWctions  of  the  propriety  of  my  course  could 
have  induced  me  to  do,  my  mind  was  irrevo- 
cably made  up.  And  so  I  rose  to  depart, 
expressing  the  hope  that  our  personal  and 
political  relations  might  be  iu  future  the  same 
as  if  I  were  in  his  government. 

"As  I  left  the  room  he  said,  'Lady  Pal- 
meiston  receives  to-morrow  evening  at  ten.' 
To  which  I  instantly  replied, '  I  shall  be  happy 
to  be  allowed  to  present  myself  to  her.'  '  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will,'  was  his  answer, 
and  so  we  parted. 

"The  next  evening  I  was  at  Cambridge 
House  for  the  first  time,  and  found  myself 
among  a  crowd  of  fashionables  and  politicians 
and  was  the  lion  of  the  party.  The  women 
came  and  stared  with  their  glasses  at  me,  and 
then  brought  their  friends  to  stare  also.  As 
I  came  away,  Jacob  Omnium  and  I  were 
squeezed  into  a  corner  together,  and  he  re- 
marked, '  You  are  the  greatest  jwlitical  monster 
that  ever  was  seen  in  this  house.  There  never 
was  before  seen  such  a  curiositv  as  a  man  who 
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refused  :i  cabinet  oflice  from  Lord  Palraerstoii, 
and  thon  c.-mie  to  visit  him  liere.  Why,  there 
are  not  lialf-a-dozeii  men  in  all  that  crowd 
tliat  would  not  jump  at  tlie  ofl'er,  and  believe 
themselves  quite  as  tit  as  you  to  be  president 
of  tlie  Board  of  Trade.'" 

Cobden  did  not  and  would  not  jump  at  it. 
Many  of  bis  friends  were  hurt  and  disap- 
pointed, and  their  disappointment  affected 
him  greatly,  even  to  the  extent  of  impairing 
his  physical  health;  still  he  remained  firm. 
One  man,  however,  commended  him.  Bright 
saw  that  he  could  not  take  office  in  Palmer- 
ston's  ministry  without  undergoing  seme  de- 
preciation of  influence  if  not  of  self-respect. 
How  could  it  be  possible,  he  would  probably 
have  argued,  that  a  man  professing  the  views 
that  Cobden  and  I  have  always  held,  could 
take  office  in  a  ministry  where  one  of  the  first 
measures  might  be  to  entail  fresh  financial 
burdens  upon  the  country  on  what  we  believe 
to  be  immoral  grounds.  Bright's  own  views 
were  well  known,  and  he  had  recently  given 
new  expression  to  them  in  an  address  deli- 
vered at  Glasgow  in  December,  1858,  when 
he  was  advocating  a  new  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  had  drawn  up  the  sketch 
of  such  a  bill  as  he  believed  might  be  effective. 

"  It  is  a  curious  thing,"  he  had  said  to 
the  Glasgow  electors,  "to  observe  the  evils 
which  nations  live  under,  and  the  submissive 
spirit  with  wliich  they  yield  to  them.  I  have 
often  compared,  in  my  own  mind,  the  people 
of  England  with  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  the  foreign  office  of  this  country  with  the 
temples  of  the  Egyptians.  We  are  told  by 
those  who  i^ass  up  and  down  the  Nile  that  on 
its  banks  are  grand  temples,  with  stately 
statues  and  massive  and  lofty  columns,  statues 
each  one  of  which  would  have  ap|)eared  almost 
to  have  exhausted  a  quarry  in  its  production. 
You  have,  further,  vast  chambers  and  gloomy 
passages;  and  some  innermost  access,  some 
holy  of  holies,  in  which,  when  you  arrive  at 
it,  you  find  some  loathsome  reptile,  which  a 
nation  reverenced  and  revered,  and  bowed 
itself  down  to  worship.  In  our  foreign  office 
we  have  no  massive  columns;  we  have  no 
statues ;  but  we  liave  a  mystery  as  profound  ; 
and  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  it  we  find 


some  miserable  intrigue,  in  defence  of  wliich 
your  fleets  are  travei'sing  every  ocean,  your 
armies  are  jierishing  in  every  clime,  and  the 
precious  blood  of  our  country's  children  is 
squandered  as  though  it  had  no  j)rice.  I  hope 
that  an  improved  representation  will  change 
all  this;  that  the  great  portion  of  our  expen- 
diture which  is  incun'ed  in  carrying  out  the 
secret  and  irresponsible  doings  of  our  foreign 
office  will  be  placed  directly  under  the  free 
control  of  a  parliament  elected  by  tlie  great 
body  of  the  people  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom. 
And  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  your  industry 
be  secured  from  that  gigantic  taxation  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  during  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

"There  is  much  in  this  country,  notwith- 
standing, of  which  we  may  be  proud.  We 
can  write  freely,  we  can  meet  as  we  are  met 
now,  and  we  can  speak  freely  of  our  political 
wishes  and  our  grievances.  The  ruling  classes, 
with  a  wise  sagacity,  have  yielded  these  points 
without  further  struggle;  but  we  are  so  de- 
lighted with  our  jiereonal  freedom,  we  are  so 
pleased  that  we  can  move  about  without  pass- 
ports, and  speak,  write,  and  act  as  freely  as  a 
free  man  requires  to  do ;  we  are  so  delighted 
with  all  this  that  we  are  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  our  rulere  extract  from  our  industry 
a  far  larger  amount  than  any  other  govern- 
ment does,  or  ever  did,  from  an  equal  number 
of  people.  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African  tra- 
veller, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  native  of  this 
neighbourhood,  and  you  no  doubt  identify  his 
reputation  in  some  degree  with  your  own. 
He  gives,  in  his  interesting  and  charming 
book,  many  anecdotes  of  the  various  creatures 
which  he  saw  and  heard  of  during  his  travels. 
He  describes  in  one  place,  I  remember,  a  bird, 
which  he  calls  a  dull,  stupid  bird,  a  kind  of 
pelican,  which  occupies  itself  with  its  own 
affaii-s  on  the  river  side.  This  pelican  catches 
fish,  and  when  it  has  secured  them  it  puts 
them  into  a  pouch  or  purse  under  its  bill, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  accommodation  which 
anglers  have  in  Scotland  for  their  prizes. 
Dr.  Livingstone  tells  of  another  bird  which 
is  neither  dull  nor  stupid,  which  he  calls  the 
fish-hawk.  This  hawk  hovei-s  over  the  peli- 
can, and,  waiting  patiently  until  the  latter  has 
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n.'ViiU'J  tlie  lisli,  lie  I'uiiic^  ilowii  u|kiii  liim 
with  H  swiyiji  uiiil  t;iki-s  tLe  lisli  fmiii  (lie  iiiii-st*, 
K-aviug  tlie  ^>elit;aii  ileliglit^d  tlint  the  hnwk 
lias  uot  tnkfti  liiui  UxJily  awiiy,  and  settiug  to 
work  at  oiice  to  ojitcli  another  tisli. 

"1  i«ik  of  voii  wlii-tlier  you  can  apjily  this 
auecJoU)  to  your  owu  easel  You  are  told 
that  your  goveruiueut  is  a  woveriimeut  which 
allows  you  to  lueet,  and  that  it  lets  every  luan 
say  aiiylhiug  short  of  alisolute  tiv;»sou,  at 
least  iu  times  of  traiuiuillily ;  it  |>enuits  your 
leading-article  writers  to  denounce,  at  will, 
every  member  of  the  government ;  and,  like 
the  ^>elicau,  you  are  so  delighted  that  you  are 
not  altsolutely  eaten  uj)  by  it,  tliat  you  allow 
it  to  extract  from  your  |>ockets  ;iu  incalculable 
amount  of  your  industry,  and  you  go  to  work 
just  as  the  pelican  does,  until  this  great 
government  fish-hawk  comes  down  again  upon 
you.  What  I  want  is,  that  all  the  people 
should  examine  the  question  thoroughly  for 
themselves.  Rely  upon  it,  your  present  and 
future  welfare  as  a  nation  is  bound  up  with 
it.  Many  ))ersous  sup]>ose  that  because  some 
people  pay  but  little  iu  the  shape  of  tixation 
that  it  matters  nothing  to  them  what  taxes  the 
government  im|>oses  upon  the  nation.  Every 
man  who  drinks  tea,  or  cousumes  any  excis- 
able articles,  ))ays  taxes ;  but  ajwrt  from  this 
view  of  the  question,  I  would  have  you  to 
understand  that  everything  which  the  govern- 
ment expends,  supposing  it  was  all  to  come 
from  the  employers'  pocket,  would  be  a  dim- 
inution of  tliat  great  fund  of  capital  out  of 
which  wages  were  jaid.  Every  man.  there- 
fore, whether  he  pays  taxes  or  not — more  so, 
of  course,  if  be  does — every  man,  if  he  is  not 
mainly  living  u|Kin  the  taxes,  has  a  most 
direct  interest  in  establishing  that  representa- 
tion of  the  jieople  that  will  give  the  nation 
a  firm  control  over  the  expenditure  of  its 
money. 

"  I  have  devoted  many  years  of  my  life,  I 
have  spent  much  labour  in  advocating  a 
greater  freedom  of  the  soil.  I  believe  that  it 
would  work  better  and  prove  more  profitable 
to  the  landed  proprietors  themselves.  I  think 
that  free  land,  greater  economy  iu  the  public 
expenditure,  with  the  growing  intelligence 
which  we  see  all  around  us,  and  the  improve- 


ment mIiicIi  is  taking  place  in  the  most  tem- 
jiei-ate  habits  of  the  |ieople, — all  these  tilings 
together  fill  nie  with  the  lio|«e  that,  whatever 
we  have  iu  the  annals  of  the  \<usi  of  which  we 
can  boast,  tliere  is  still  a  brighter  future  iu 
store  for  this  country." 

But  if  C'obdeu  could  not  take  office— |>erh:i|Mj 
because  he  did  not  take  office— he  was  able  to 
elTect  vast  and  important  changes  in  our  com- 
mercial relations.  Already  the  idea  of  inter- 
national commercial  negotiations  was  iu  the 
air.  Count  Persigny,  in  conversation  with 
Lord  John  Kussell,  had  referred  toaeouinier- 
cial  treaty  between  France  and  England  as  an 
earnest  of  the  emperor's  desii-e  for  peace.  Mr. 
Bright  had  asked  in  jwrliauient  why,  instead 
of  Livishing  the  national  resources  in  arma- 
ments, the  government  did  not  persuade  the 
French  emperor  to  induce  his  people  to  tnule 
freely  with  us.  It  seemed  only  to  want  an 
interview  of  three  men — Michel  Chevalier,  the 
great  free-trade  theorist  of  France;  Bichard 
Cobden,  the  practical  political  economist  and 
free-trader  of  England;  and  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  the  foremost  financial  minister  iu 
Europe — to  inaugurate  a  scheme  which  should 
result  in  a  definite  and  mutually  beneficial 
treaty  that  would  ally  the  two  nations  in 
trade  as  well  as  in  arts  and  arms.  This  inter- 
view virtually  took  place.  Chevalier,  after 
reading  Bright's  views,  had  written  to  Cob- 
den on  the  subject  of  a  possible  commerci.d 
treaty,  and  coming  to  England  in  the  summer 
of  18.^)9  found  that  the  English  free-trader  had 
intended  to  spend  part  of  the  winter  in  Paris. 
Here  was  the  opportunity  for  endeavouring 
to  convert  the  emperor  to  free-trade  views, 
and  Clievalier  urged  it  with  no  little  force  and 
address.  Cobden  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  idea.  He  believed  that  such  a  treaty 
would  be  possible,  for  in  1860  terminable 
annuities  for  upwards  of  two  millions  would 
fall  iu,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  have  that  amount  of  money  to  deal 
with.  If  he  could  apply  it  to  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  French  goods  so  as  to  secure 
similar  concessions  on  the  other  side,  here 
would  be  a  basis  on  which  to  proceed  with 
something  like  security.  In  September  Cob- 
den w.L«  at  Ilawarden,  ileeply  discussing  the 
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whole  question  with  (ihulstoue,  who,  iu  spite 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  perfect  rules  of  a 
free-trade  policy  which  only  a  partial  reciprocal 
remission  uf  duties  must  involve,  believed  that 
abstract  principles  must  give  way  to  an  ap- 
proximate benefit  when  that  alone  is  practic- 
able, and  may  lead  to  complete  liberty  of  com- 
merce by  the  gradual  removal  of  restrictions. 
At  all  events  it  was  settled  that  Cobden  should 
make  use  of  his  forthcoming  visit  to  Paris  to 
introduce  the  subject  in  a  manner  which,  while 
he  had  the  countenance  of  his  own  government 
without  actual  official  authority,  might  enable 
him  to  make  way  for  some  more  definite  ar- 
rangement for   working  out,   with  them,  a 
scheme  for  a  treaty  which  would  be  of  mutual 
advantage.    Cobden  came  to  London  not  over 
sanguine,  for  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
ability  of  any  one  to  move  governments  in  a 
direction  not  immediately  and  obviously  in 
accordance  with  their  own  interests.     His  in- 
terviews with  Russell  and  Palmerston  were 
not   particularly   reassui'ing.     They   did   not 
appear  to  think  very  much  of  the  scheme  or 
of  M.  Chevalier's  theories.    They  did  not  dis- 
suade him  or  forbid  his  going  to  Paris,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  they  reflected  that  if  any- 
body possessed  the  art  of  persuading  the  em- 
peror and  his  advisers  to  make  a  free-trade 
experiment  it  would  be  Cobden,  whose  man- 
ner, no  less  than  his  great  leputatiou,  was  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  such  a  result. 

Lender  these  circumstances  he  set  out  for 
Paris,  where  on  the  23d  October  he  went  to 
see  Lord  Cowley.  On  the  25th  Cobden,  Che- 
valier, and  Eouher  dined  together,  and  Mr. 
Morley,  in  his  life  of  Cobden,  says  he  has 
heard  that  the  dinner  was  planned  with  as 
mucli  secrecy  and  discretion  as  if  they  had 
been  three  housebreakei's  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  police. 

Eouher  was  already  a  strong  free-trader, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  act  under  the  ordei-s  of 
the  emperor,  and  if  only  he  could  be  convinced 
a  great  deal  might  be  done.  This  must  be  the 
next  step,  and  Eouher  undertook  to  procure 
an  invitation  to  St.  Cloud.  Cobden  had  once 
before  met  Napoleon  III.,  but  that  was  when 
he  was  called  Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  at 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  three 


days  after  escaping  from  Ham;  and  the  im- 
pressions left  upon  the  mind  of  his  present 
visitor  was  that  he  was  a  person  of  no  great 
ability.  In  this  Cobden  was  misUiken.  The 
emperor  had  been  only  imperfectly  informed, 
his  knowledge  was  defective  on  many  subjects; 
but  he  possessed  remarkable  power  of  aj^pre- 
hension,  and  the  invaluable  gift  of  being  able 
to  receive  instruction  without  any  apparent 
desire  to  assert  himself,  or  to  lose  his  temper 
under  contradiction. 

The  restoration  of   Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  may  well 
have  revived  the  hopes  of  those  who  looked 
forward  to  an  advance  in  free-trade   policy 
and  iu  economical  government;   but  though 
the  former  was  to  be  quickly  realized,  so  far 
as  the  mutual  concessions  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with    France  were  concerned,  events 
had  made  it  impossible  to  reduce  taxation. 
On  the  contrary,  an  increased  expenditure  on 
the  army  and  navy  which  had  been  thought 
necessary  because  of  the  threatening  attitude 
of  France  and  Austria  in  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
and  the  possibility  of  hostilities  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion 
which  had  been  created  by  the  augmented 
armaments  ordered  by  the  French  emperor, 
had  created  a  deficiency  which  not  only  per- 
petuated but  increased  the  income-tax.   Since 
his  return  from  Corfu  Mr.  Gladstone  had  en- 
joyed a  brief  season  of  retirement,  during  which 
he  had  been  occupied  in  those  studies  which 
enabled  him  to  contribute  a  valuable  addition 
to  what  may  be  called  Homeric  literature. 
Of  his  Studies  of  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age, 
published  in  1858,  we  Ciinnot  here  enter  into 
any  description,  nor  would  it  be  in  place  to 
discuss  the  indirect  historical  relation  of  the 
Homeric  poems  and   the   Sacred   Scriptures 
which  is  thei-e  referred  to.    The  address  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  delivered,  as  chancellor  of  the 
Uuivei-sity  of   Edinburgh   in   1865,  on  the 
"  Place  of  Ancient  Greece  in  the  Providential 
Order  of   the  World,"  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  subsequent  incidental  outcome  of  the 
studies  which  enabled  the  author  to  produce 
a  work  so  full  of   thoughtful  investigation. 
It  should   be   remembered,   too,   that   when 
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tlie  biKik  w.is  |i,H-i-.iiii;  tlux>uj;li  tlie  jiivas, 
Mr.  Ciluilstoue  kiul  but  just  ivturueJ  fiviu 
his  luisiiiou  to  the  loiiiau  l^Jall>is.  Tliut 
miisiou  w:is  uot  imiutHli.ttf^ly  successful,  but 
the  occvsiou  its  well  iis  the  result  of  it  is 
exci'etliiii;ly  suggestive.  lu  18110  the  seven 
uiiileii  isl.tiuls  of  tVpli:i]oui.i,  Cerigo,  Corfu, 
Ithaca,  P.1XO,  Saiita  Maura,  and  Zaute  had 
been  forme^i  iuto  ;i  rrpublic,  aud  in  l!^15  tliey 
had  been  jilaced  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain;  but  the  people  were  anxious 
to  be  released  from  that  protectorate,  that  the 
ishuids  might  form  jvirt  of  the  kingilom  of 
Greece,  aud  m.uiy  disturbances  took  place.  In 
tlie  Derby  a>lministratiou  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer,  or  as  he  afterwards  entitled  himself 
Sir  Edwanl  Bulwer  Lj'tton,  was  secretary  for 
the  colonies,  and  among  other  evidences  of 
energ_v  and  ability  succeeded  in  founding  the 
iMlouy  of  British  Columbia,  with  which  (in 
1S66)  Vancouver's  Island  was  afterwards  in- 
corporated. To  a  man  like  Bulwer  the  «!)- 
poiutment  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  plenipotentiary 
for  settling  the  atfairs  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
was  sure  to  commend  itself.  The  cause  of 
Greece,  and  also  the  cause  of  freedom  aud 
independence  in  general,  had  a  supporter  in 
the  statesman  who  had  exjx)sed  the  abomin- 
able cruelties  of  the  Neapolitan  government, 
and  by  scholarship,  sympathy,  and  sagacity 
he  was  well  suited  to  go  on  a  mission  of  in- 
quiry to  Corfu,  where  the  inhabitants  might 
well  be  reassured  by  the  appointment  of  a 
man  whose  sympathies  were  known  to  be 
at  all  events  in  favour  of  an  unbiassed  ex- 
amination of  their  claims.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  such  a 
commission,  and  though  the  appointment  met 
with  much  adverse  criticism  from  people  who 
would  not  admit  that  there  could  be  any 
reason  for  preferring  to  be  a  part  of  a  national 
kingdom  instead  of  remaining  a  nominal  re- 
public under  British  protection,  his  nomina- 
tion appeared  to  have  but  one  drawback.  It 
was  so  acceptable  to  the  Greek  islanders  them- 
selves that  they  i>ereisted  in  misunderstand- 
ing its  real  intention.  Lytton,  in  hisdesjiatch 
introducing  the  lord  high  commissioner,  re- 
ferred to  the  scholarship  which  had  inter- 
preted Homer,  and  for  some  time  those  fa- 


cetious uj>|ionents  of  the  appointment  who 
wej-e  not  scholars,  dwelt  with  delight  on  a 
|K>or  jest  whieli  i-epresented  Mr.  Gladstone  aa 
attending  assemblies  of  tireeks  at  Corfu,  and 
aildressing  them  in  a  cliissic&l  tongue  of  which 
they  could  not  understand  more  than  a  few 
words.  What  the  tireeks  rcidly  would  not 
undersbind,  was  tliat  the  commissioner  extra- 
oi\liiuiry  had  no  authority  to  promise  a  with- 
drawal of  tlie  British  protectoi-ate  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  islands  to  the  Greek 
kingdom,  but  was  only  emj^wered  to  inquire 
into  the  best  manner  of  securing  the  claims 
of  tlie  people  under  that  protectorate.  Hia 
was  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  posi- 
tion, for  tlie  Greeks  insisted  on  receiving  him 
as  a  liberator.  His  journey  resembled  a 
triumphal  progress,  aud  he  was  unable  to 
stem  the  tide  of  misapprehension  in  which  he 
found  himself.  He  had  gone  out  to  accommo- 
date the  protectorate  to  their  demands,  and 
they  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer  from  its  exac- 
tions. He  had  hoped  to  arouse  them  to  main- 
t;iin  their  indei)endence  as  a  state  separate 
from  the  monarchy,  and  they  emphasized  his 
arrival  by  welcoming  him  as  the  messenger 
of  their  union  with  the  kingdom  of  which 
they  earnestly  desired  to  form  a  part.  When 
reports  of  his  reception  reached  England  there 
was  no  little  commotion  among  his  opponents, 
who  took  aire  to  represent  that  he  had  gone 
out  with  a  determination  to  instigate  the 
people  of  the  islands  to  demand  exemption 
from  British  influence  unless  that  influence 
su|i))orted  their  claims  to  union  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece.  However  absurd  it  may 
have  seemed  to  Britons  at  home  for  the  Ionian 
people  to  desire  to  exchange  a  modified  form 
of  self-government  under  powerful  foreign 
protection  to  an  amalgamation  with  tlie  rest 
of  their  countrj'men  under  an  uncertain  and 
imperfect  constitution,  th.it  desire  was  inex- 
tinguishable. Mr.  Gladstone  deprecated  it;  he 
tried  to  convince  them  that  he  had  come  for 
no  such  purpose  as  that  of  heralding  their 
union  with  the  Greek  kingdom;  but  the  na- 
tional assembly  refused  to  listen,  and  jiassed 
a  resolution  declaring  for  that  union.  It  was 
with  much  difiiculty  that  he  induced  them  to 
appoint  a  regular  committee  who  would  draw 
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up  i\  proper  memorial.  They  hail  begim  to 
feel  still  more  aggrieved  at  the  action  of  the 
protectorate.  Two  despatches,  written  by  the 
lord  liigh  commissioner  Sir  Jolin  Young, 
had  been  published  in  the  Daily  News.  These 
recommended  the  abandonment  of  all  the 
islands  except  Corfu,  which  might  be  made 
a  military  station  or  foi"tress.  It  was  then 
that  tlie  legislative  assembly  (on  tlie  27th  of 
January,  1859)  proposed  the  annexation  of 
the  republic  to  Greece.  "When  Mr.  Gladstone 
received  the  rejiort  or  petition  of  the  com- 
mittee he  despatched  to  the  queen  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  simple  and  unanimous  will 
of  the  Ionian  people  was  for  their  union  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  The  petition  was 
not  at  once  granted,  however.  Sir  Henry 
Storks  was  sent  out  as  lord  high  commis- 
sioner, and  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  Eng- 
land. But  the  agitation  among  the  people 
continued,  and  at  length  (in  1864),  after  the 
Greeks  had  got  rid  of  King  Otho,  and  a 
Danish  prince  had  accepted  the  Hellenic 
throne,  the  islands  were  formally  handed  over 
as  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  British 
protectorate  came  to  a  peaceful  end. 

Sir  Edward  Lytton  was  not  long  enough  in 
office  to  prove  his  practical  statesmanship,  but 
he  had  given  evidences  of  his  ability  to  settle 
down  to  earnest  work  in  an  office  requii-ing 
assiduous  attention,  and  he  had  succeeded  in 
sustaining  his  reputation,  or  rather  in  adding 
to  a  literary  reputation  which  was  already 
world-wide,  the  claim  to  be  an  oi-ator  and  an 
able  politician.  Strictly  speaking  he  was 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  He  had  for  some 
time  past  been  taking  a  foi-ward  part  in  parlia- 
ment, and  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  on 
the  accession  of  the  Derby  party  to  power  he 
would  have  some  office  in  the  government. 
His  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  great  success,  and  even  moved 
the  admiration  of  Disraeli — nay,  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  house  with  a  tempest  of  ap- 
plause, and  the  cheering  was  twice  renewed. 
Doubtless  the  speech  was  admirable  in  con- 
struction and  illustration,  and  the  declaration 
"  the  popular  voice  is  like  the  grave  :  it  cries 
'  give,  give,'  but  like  the  grave  it  never  returns 
what  it  receives,"  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic 


ajipreciation,  but  the  wnrds  were  heard  with 
difficulty,  or  were  not  heard  at  all  by  lis- 
teners at  a  distance. 

It  is  recorded  by  a  writer  who  was  in  tlie 
house  on  that  occasion,  that  the  sentence  that 
reached  him  was  "  the  popular  yah !  is  like 
the  grah !  it  cries  'yah!  yah!'  but  like  the 
grah  !  it  never  returns."  The  speaker  was  not 
only  deaf,  but  suli'ered  from  defective  articula- 
tion, the  result,  perhaps,  partly  of  impediment 
and  partly  of  the  i-emaius  of  a  former  f;ishion- 
able  drawl.  By  the  time  Sir  Edward  had 
reached  the  end  of  a  sentence  his  voice  had 
as  it  were  dropped  under  the  table,  and  its 
sounds  had  become  almost  inarticulate  except 
to  those  within  a  few  feet  of  it.  But  at  this 
time  Lytton  had  determined  to  add  to  his 
achievements  that  of  a  parliamentary  success, 
and  this  he  accomplished  in  spite  of  physi- 
cal disqualifications,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
without  having  professed  or  adopted  any  pro- 
nounced political  creed.  He  had,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  begun  life  somewhat  as  Disraeli 
did,  as  a  sentimental  Radical,  and  indeed  it  was 
he  who  had  introduced  Disraeli  and  O'Connell. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  he 
represented  St.  Ives,  afterwards  he  sat  for 
Lincoln  till  1841,  when  he  was  defeated  and 
remained  out  of  parliament  till  July,  1852. 
It  was  well,  perhajis,  that  he  had  these  ten 
yeare  to  devote  to  literature,  or,  at  all  events 
thousands  of  readei-s  all  over  Europe  and  in 
America  may  well  have  thought  so,  for  with 
almost  unbounded  industry  he  had  produced 
some  of  his  most  striking  novels  during  that 
period.  His  fame  had  already  been  estab- 
lished, but  it  was  not  consolidated  until  after 
the  early  days,  when,  in  common  with  many  of 
the  young  asjnrauts  of  his  time,  he  was  equally 
noted  as  a  dandy  and  an  author.  At  one- 
and-twenty  (in  1826)  he  had  left  Cambridge, 
whither  he  had  gone  without  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate rough  discipline  of  a  public  school. 
The  appearance  that  year  of  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  ]Yeeds  and  Wild  Flowers  meant 
very  little ;  his  first  novel,  FalkJanJ,  which 
was  published  anonymously  in  182",  caused 
some  curiosity ;  and  when  in  1828  Pelham 
appeared,  it  at  once  established  the  author's 
success.    That  was  a  remarkable  year  in  whivli 
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Ft^Aiim  auj  Vivian  Gray  both  ii|iik-.iiv>I  to 
liuirk  tile  tii-st  iiii(>oi'Uiut  step  in  tlie  tivra 
ol  two  youug  iiieu  who  weiv  aftorwnixls  to 
otxnipv  such  pruiuiurut  )iUcvs  iu  the  story  of 
|>oliti<.'.-J  »iiJ  iut<?llectti!il  prugr«t^  But  DU- 
nifli  UKule  jmlitiod  his  eaiver,  wliile  Bulwer, 
after  several  years  iu  which  |iiu'li;iiueutiiry 
duties  were  uot  allowed  to  preveiit  his  advaiice 
iu  tlie  woilJ  of  lettei-s,  was  iu  184-1  removed 
from  tlie  necessity  of  becouiiug  a  politician  by 
professidu,  iu  eousequeuce  of  his  succession  to 
the  Knebwortli  estates  by  the  death  of  his 
mother.  He  had  U'en  created  a  baronet  by 
Lord  Meiliourue  iu  1835,  and  his  soci:d  rank 
Qo  less  thau  his  attaiumeuts  had  mai-ked  him 
for  the  houour.  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer 
w!is  the  sou  of  Cieneral  William  Earle  Bulwer 
I'f  Heydon  H:UI,  Norfolk,  aud  his  mother 
was  the  only  daughter  aud  heiress  of  Richard 
Warburton  Lytton  of  Knebworth  iu  Hert- 
foi-dshire,  so  that  on  his  succeeding  to  that 
property,  which  was  worth  about  ;£  12,000  a 
year,  he  took  the  maternal  name,  and  became 
kuowu  as  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyttou ;  a 
change  which  provoked  a  good  deal  of  jesting 
iu  Punch  and  other  humorous  publications. 
Sir  Edward  must  have  been  pretty  well  ac- 
customed to  the  comic  satirists,  however,  for 
his  name  was  continually  in  their  mouths  for 
the  period  between  1845  and  1860.  Certain 
references  to  the  "  truthful "  and  the  "  beauti- 
ful,"' and  several  rather  inflated  modes  of  expres- 
sion in  some  of  his  works,  were  considered  fair 
subjects  for  burlesque,  and  his  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  dress  aud  manner  did  not  escape 
Liughing  criticism,  while  his  own  satirical 
writings,  including  the  polished  and  brilliant 
verses  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the  later  hits  of 
The  Sew  Timon  provoked  repeated  attacks 
and  reprisals. 

Thackeray  in  the  Tdlovpluth  Papers  in- 
troduces Sir  Wedwad-Lytton-BuUwig  as  one 
of  the  guests  at  the  dinner  where  the  litei-ary 
footman  waited  at  table;  aud  it  will  be  long 
before  Tennyson's  vigorous  retort  upon  the 
author  of  The  Xew  Timon  for  an  attack 
upon  him  will  be  forgotten  by  those  who  read 
it  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  noted  the 
bitter  scornful  references  to  the  assumption  of 
tlie  name  of  the  rugged  satirist  by  "  the  man 


who  weaiu  tlie  stays"— the  lion  "who  shakes 
a  mane  eu  iMpillutes."  But  tlirse  8arc;i2>iiii>  did 
uot  obliterate  the  appreciation  of  Lyltou's 
genius ;  uor  had  his  cunteui|H>raries  forgotten 
the  ringing  lines  iu  which,  iu  1846,  iu  the 
same  poem,  he  had  referred  to  Loi-d  Stanley  ■ 

"Tho  lirilliaut  chiuf  invgulurly  (freat, 
Frank,  haughty ,  ruili-   the  Uupert  of  debate. 
Nor  gout  uor  toil  his  fre^huess  can  iltstroy, 
Ami  time  still  leaves  all  Eton  in  the  boy. 
First  iu  the  class,  and  keenest  in  the  ring. 
He  sa{>s  like  Gladstone,  and  he  fights  like  Spring." 

Spring  was,  of  course,  the  famous  "Tom 
Spring,"  a  well-known  champion  light-weight 
boxer,  of  gentlemanly  manners,  who  for  some 
time  kept  a  famous  coaching  tavern  on  Hol- 
l>orn  Hill,  and  was  something  of  a  dandy. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  "The  Rupert  of 
Debate "  afterwards  became  a  common  ex- 
pression as  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Derby — 
more  remarkable  still,  that  the  term  was  really 
originated  by  Disraeli,  who,  in  1844  (nearly  two 
years  before  The  Xew  Timon  was  published), 
in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  charges 
brought  against  Sir  James  Graham  by  Mr. 
Ferrand,  had  said  of  Lord  Stanley:  "The 
noble  lord  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
first  destroys  his  opponent,  and  then  destroys 
his  own  position  afterwards.  The  noble  lord 
is  the  Prince  Rupert  of  parliamentary  discus- 
sion; his  charge  is  resistless;  but  when  he 
returns  from  the  pursuit  he  always  finds  his 

j  camp  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy."  Dis- 
raeli said  few  better  things  than  this.  But 
Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  Lyttou,  for  that 
was  his  full  denomination,  had  outlived  much 
and  achieved  much,  before  he  again  returned 
to  parliament  in  1852.  Not  that  he  had  alto- 
gether outlived  remarkable  peculiarities  which 

I  at  one  period  seemed  likely  to  be  developed 

I  into  mental  extravagances  if  not  aberrations, 
but  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  second 

I  reputation.  His  romantic  novels,  and  especi- 
ally Ernest  Maltrarers,  The  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine,  and  The  Last  Dai/s  of  Pompeii,  had 
been  read  and  transhited  all  over  the  world. 
His  dramas  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Honey 
were  to  keep  the  stage  and  to  be  popular 
through  re|)eated  revivals.  He  had  long  left 
sentimental     Radicalism     behind,    and    had 
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developed  iuto  a  Conservative  so  moderate 
that  he  niiglit  have  passed  into  office  with  the 
Wliigs,  since  he  concurred  with  the  general 
policy  of  Lord  Derby,  would  have  readjusted 
the  income-tax,  mitigated  the  duties  on  malt, 
tea,  and  soap,  had  given  up  "  the  ballot "  be- 
cause of  its  alleged  inelRciency  in  France  and 
America,  supported  education  on  a  religious 
basis,  and  would  vote  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Maynooth  grant. 

We  have  said  he  had  achieved  a  second 
success.  In  1850  he  entered  on  a  new 
literary  career  by  the  publication  of  The 
Caxtons,  and  in  that  and  one  or  two  succeed- 
ing works  will  be  found  those  vivid  pictures 
of  contemporary  life  and  manners  with  which 
his  later  reputation  came  to  be  chiefly  identi- 
fied. At  the  time  of  the  Derby  administra- 
tion of  1859  he  had  also  lost  much  that  was 
singuhir  in  his  appearance,  though  he  could 
never  lose  that  strange  eager  plaintive  look 
that  bespoke  a  highly  strung  organization, 
nor  the  worn  exjiression,  which,  with  his 
meagre  frame,  told  of  poor  health  and  per- 
haps of  an  overwrought  imagination.  But 
there  were  other  anxieties.  Like  Lord  Mel- 
bourne he  was  not  altogether  happy  in  his 
marriage.  Between  him  and  Lady  Lytton, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Massey 
Wheeler,  of  Lizzard  Connel,  Limerick,  there 
had  arisen  differences,  which  he  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  of  his  wife's  mental  aberration. 
They  were  at  all  events  sufficient  to  lead  to  a 
separation,  and  it  was  no  light  addition  to  the 
troubles  of  weak  health,  increased  deafness, 
and  nervous  disorder,  that  Lady  Lytton  was 
the  most  merciless  and  denunciatory  of  all  his 
critics,  and  assailed  him  in  novels  and  sketches 
with  persistent  invective. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Lord  Lytton  himself  was  often  "  incompat- 
ible," and  those  who  knew  him  could  trace  in 
his  temperament,  just  that  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness wliieh  might  easilj'  lead  to  extreme  ner- 
vous irritability.  His  imagination,  also,  showed 
occasional  signs  of  an  irregularity,  which,  with 
his  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  preternatural,  was 
Kkely  to  degenerate  into  occasional  sujiersti- 
tions.  Readers  of  "Zanoni"  or  of  "A  Strange 
Story,"  which  appeared  in  Dickens'  All  the 


Year  Round,  will,  amidst  the  peculiar  fascina- 
tion of  the  narrative,  detect  an  element  whicli 
will  indirectly  serve  to  illustrate  the  mental 
condition  referred  to.  An  anecdote  related  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  in  his  recent  Remin- 
iscences  refei-s  to  Lytton's  peculiar  temi)era- 
ment,  though  the  instinctive  antipathy  to 
which  it  relates  is  one  of  a  class  of  compara- 
tively common  experiences,  not  easily  to  be 
explained,  but  by  no  means  to  be  cla-ssified 
with  supei-stitious.     Mr.  Ballantine  says  : — 

"  Lord  Lytton  was  very  fond  of  whist,  and 
he  and  I  both  belonged  to  the  well-known 
Portland  Club,  in  which  were  to  be  found 
many  of  the  celebrated  players  of  the  day. 
He  never  showed  the  slightest  disposition  of  a 
gambler.  He  played  the  game  well,  and  with- 
out excitement  or  temper,  and  a]iparently  his 
whole  attention  was  concentrated  upon  it;  but 
it  was  curious  to  see  that  at  every  interval  that 
occurred  in  the  rubbers,  he  would  rush  off  to 
a  writing  table,  and  with  equally  concentrated 
attention  proceed  with  some  literary  work 
until  called  agaiu  to  take  his  place  at  the 
whist  table.  There  was  a  member  of  the 
club,  a  very  harmless,  inoffensive  man,  of  the 
name  of  Townend,  for  whom  Lord  Lytton 
entertained  a  mortal  antii>athy,  and  would 
never  play  whist  whilst  that  gentleman  was  in 
the  room.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  bi-ought 
him  bad  luck.  I  was  witness  to  what  must 
be  termed  an  odd  coincidence.  One  afternoon 
when  Lord  Lytton  was  playing,  and  had  en- 
joyed an  uninteiTupted  run  of  luck,  it  sud- 
denly turned,  upon  which  he  exclaimed,  '  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Townend  has  come  into  the 
club.'  Some  three  minutes  after,  just  time 
enough  to  ascend  the  stairs,  in  walked  this 
unlucky  personage.  Lord  Lytton,  as  soon  as 
the  rubber  was  over,  left  the  table  and  did 
not  renew  the  play." 

From  the  same  book  we  learn  that  Lytton 
was  extremely  interested  in  criminal  investi- 
gations. "  I  could  always  obtain  his  atten- 
tion," says  Mr.  Ballantine,  "  when  I  related 
any  of  those  in  which  I  had  myself  been  en- 
gaged, and  in  novels  that  he  had  written  pre- 
vious to  my  acquaintance  with  him  he  had 
used  the  records  of  crime  in  their  construc- 
tion.    The  history  of  a  person  named  Wain- 
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wri^'lit  Imii  funiishej  im-KloiiU  vrrv  similar 
to  tliouie  I'l'laU'vl  ill  (lie  uuvrl  of  Lucretia. 
.  .  .  lie  told  uie  liiiiisflf  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  banker  in  T/k  DUotrneJ  Wiia  sug- 
•jested  by  Kauutleroy." 

The  Waiiiwri^ht  heiv  refenvd  to  wjis  the 
famous  "  Janus  Weatheix-ook,"  who  jwisoued 
friends  iind  reLitives  iu  oi-der  to  pi-ocure  the 
money  for  which  he  had  iiubu-ed  them  to 
iasuiv  their  lives,  the  i>olicicji  having  been 
made  over  to  himself. 

Cut  Lord  Lvttou's  scholarship  and  his  best 
literary  faculty  were  still  iu  tlio  asceudant 
during  tlie  time  that  we  are  now  considering. 
He  liad  been  elected  Lonl  Rector  of  the  Gl;is- 
gow  University  iu  ISoU,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
had  then  (in  his  fiftieth  ye;ir)  entered  into  a 
second  career  of  fame  and  of  influence  in  the 
domaiu  of  thought  if  not  in  the  arena  of 
politics. 

Sir  Hugh  M'Calmont  Cairns,  whose  support 
of  the  Derby  Reform  Bill  had  been  mentioned 
with  such  deep  appreciation  by  Disraeli,  had 
:dre.idy  so  distinguished  himself,  that  his 
ap)x>iutment  to  the  office  of  solicitor-general 
under  the  Conservative  admiuistnition  hatl 
Lieeu  generally  expected.  He  repi^esented 
Belfast,  which  had  returned  him  in  1852,  so 
that  his  parliamentary  distinction  was  rapid, 
and  was  afterwards  completed  by  his  be- 
coming attorney-general  iu  ISGG,  a  j)eer  and 
lord-justice  iu  1867,  lord  high-chancellor  in 
Disraeli's  first  admiuistratiou  in  186S  and 
agiiiu  in  1874,  and  an  earl  in  1S78.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  his  eloquence  was  already 
famous  iu  the  house  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  solicitor-generalship  iu  1853,  for 
at  about  tliat  time  Bulwer  wrote  of  him  in 
metaphor  sufficiently  stilted — 

"Stai  when  Cairos  rises,  tho'  at  break  of  day. 
The  sleepers  wake  and  feel  rejoiced  to  stay. 
As  his  clear  reasonings  in  light  strength  arise. 
Like  Doric  shafts  admitting  lucent  skies." 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns  possessed  the  eminently 
desirable  faculty  of  stating  a  case  with  re- 
markable clearness  and  accuracy,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  believed  by  his 
friends   to  be  profound  and  extensive.     At 


any  rate,  his  Uill  commanding  figure,  ailde<t 
to  great  tact  and  couiiuaud  of  laiiguagi.-  and 
gesture,  gave  elTect  to  what,  in  a  leiis  accom- 
plished s]>eaker,  would  have  failed  to  ai-reet 
so  much  attention,  and  Sir  Hugh  M'C^mout 
Ciiirus  was  ivg:irded  not  only  its  a  man  on  the 
ro;id  to  great  honoui-s,  but  aa  the  strength  of 
the  Conservative  government. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe '  has  already 
beeu  mentioned,  and  it  had  became  familiar 
to  commerciid  |>oliticians  in  connection  with 
the  resolutiou  introduced  by  Mr.  Collier  and 
passed  iu  185-1,  pledging  parliament  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  law  of  ]nirtuej-ship,  which  would 
enable  pci:sons  to  embark  in  commercial  en- 
terprise without  a.ssuming  a  liability  for  an 
amount  larger  than  their  interest  iu  the  un- 
dertaking. This  resolution  and  ita  result  in 
the  bill  which  was  piissed  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1855,  limiting  the  liabilities  of  shaie- 
holders  in  joiut-stock  companies,  changed  the 
entire  aspect  of  a  lai'ge  number  of  important 
enterprises,  and  found  a  powerful  friend  and 
advocate  in  Mr.  Lowe,  who,  though  he  had 
warned  Loixl  Derby  that  he  would  not  be 
able  "to  stem  the  tide  of  democracy,"  had 
not  distinctly  attached  himself  to  either  pai-ty 
in  the  house.  He  had  held  no  place  in  the  min- 
istry, but  it  waa  evident  that  he  would  soon 
occupy  a  prominent  position  iu  parliament, 
where  he  had  taken  office  almost  immediately 
after  his  election  for  Kiddermiuster  in  1852. 
Mr.  Lowe  was  a  man  who  was  sure  to  be 
marked  for  official  life,  for  he  had  come — with 
a  reputation  already  made — from  Austndia, 
where  he  had  successfully  practised  as  a  bar- 
rister, and  sat  in  the  council  of  the  colony 
from  1843  to  1S50.  But  he  had  been  known 
as  a  scholar  long  before  he  left  Oxford  to  go 
to  the  Autijxides.  His  fatlier  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lowe,  rector  of  Ringham  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  he  was  educated  for  Oxford, 
where  he  gi-aduated  in  high  honours  in  1833 
when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  In 
1835  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college 
and  became  a  private  tutor,  but  was  called 
to  the  bar  iu  1S42,  and  at  once  set  out  fur 
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Australia.  From  December  1852  to  January 
1855  he  was  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  after  which  he  occui)ied 
the  position  of  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  paymaster-general,  retiring  from 
which  in  1858  he  became  vice-president  of 
the  Education  Board  in  1859,  when  he  had 
exchanged  the  representation  of  Wiltshire  for 
that  of  Colne.  He  was  then  coming  more 
decidedly  into  the  active  political  life  of  par- 
liament, and  we  shall  presently  hear  of  him, 
and  of  the  eccentric  couree  which  he  more 
than  once  pursued  in  relation  to  prominent 
questions. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  held  the 
office  of  postmaster-general  from  1855  to  1858 
and  now  as  lord  privy-seal  took  his  place  in 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston,  had  been 
more  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters 
than  in  that  of  practical  politics ;  but  his  in- 
tellectual training  and  a  certain  faculty  for 
incisive  criticism  well  fitted  him  for  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  consideration  of  some 
important  questions  which  were  occupying 
attention.  He  had  been  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1851  and  Rector 
of  Glasgow  University  in  1854,  and  before 
the  earlier  of  these  dates  had  published  an 
able  essay  on  "The  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland  since  the  Reformation,"  which  was 
followed  by  several  other  pamphlets  on  reli- 
gious or  ecclesiastical  subjects.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  position  held  in  the  country 
by  George  John  Douglas  Campbell  repre- 
sented a  wide  social  influence,  if  not  a  strong 
political  following.  The  time  had  perhaps 
gone  by  when  the  descendant  of  Diarmid  and 
MacCallum  More  was  powerful,  because  he 
was  the  chief  of  a  great  clan;  but  to  be  the 
hereditary  head  of  a  large  and  influential 
family,  of  historical  rank  and  distinction,  was 
still  sutficient  to  command  an  important  place 
in  the  state,  especially  when  the  holder  of  the 
title  had  given  proofs  of  remarkable  ability 
for  taking  his  part  in  the  council  of  the 
nation. 

In  1844  his  grace  married  the  charming 
and  accomplished  Lady  Elizabeth  Georgiaua 
Leveson  Gower,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke 


of  Sutherland,  and  this  union,  of  the  heredi- 
tary master  of  the  royal  household  in  Scot- 
land with  the  daughter  of  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  mistress  of  the  robes, 
may  naturally  have  brought  the  family  of  the 
Campbells  into  that  intimate  domestic  rela- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  queen,  which  resulted 
in  the  alliance  of  the  Princess  Louise  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome.  This,  however,  belongs 
to  a  later  date,  and  is  mentioned  here  chiefly 
because  it  has  been  believed  that  the  peculiar 
position  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has 
necessarily,  or  at  least  properly,  acted  in  re- 
sti-aint  of  his  taking  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  political  arena  as  he  might  otherwise  have 
assumed. 

There  were  three  Campbells  in  the  field 
in  1859,  for  the  venerable  lord  chief-justice 
was  still  living,  and  the  young  law  student 
of  Lincoln's  Inn — who,  in  the  year  1800,  had 
helped  out  his  small  allowance  by  reporting 
for  the  Daily  Chronicle,  was  now  lord-chan- 
ceUor  at  eighty  years  of  age,  with  an  untar- 
nished reputation  for  cleai'  judgment  and  ex- 
traordinary acuteness,  and  a  passion  for  work 
which  had  enabled  him  to  devote  his  brief 
leisure  to  the  production  of  two  remarkable 
books,  The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  and  The 
Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors.  Lord  Campbell 
was  stiU  vigorous,  and  intellectually  capable 
of  taking  one  of  the  highest  and  most  re- 
sponsible ofiices  in  the  realm.  His  only  rivals, 
both  in  vigour  and  intensity  at  an  advanced 
age,  were  the  venerable  Lord  Lyndhui-st,  who 
was  still  full  of  file,  though  he  had  to  lean  on 

the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him  when  he 

f 

^rose  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords: — and 
Uord  Brougham,  who  was  yet  to  be  seen  walk- 
ing across  the  lobby,  not  to  the  House  of 
Commons  but  to  the  Lords,  with  his  loosely- 
hanging,  ill-fitting  clothes,  his  hat  pulled 
tight  down  over  his  great  prominent  forehead. 
Old  he  certainly  looked,  for  he  had  passed  his 
eighty-first  year,  but  to  the  friend  on  whose 
arm  he  hung  he  talked  volubly  enough. 

He  still  had  the  wondei-ful  faculty  not 
only  of  knowing  something  about  everything, 
but  of  being  able  to  talk  about  anything,  and 
he  still  possessed  the  power  of  sfeeping  at  will. 


ROBERT       LOWE. 
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or  of  iliiuig  wuiuHii  >ii-fii  for  u  lung  tiiup  iiiul 
tlieii  making  u]i  the  arivari.  It  Wits  kuowii 
tliHt  iu  a  ilravviiij^-room,  in  Uie  midst  u(  a 
livAy  ctiiivfi-siitiou  which  \\v  wouKI  ln-jjiu 
with  a  htilv,  ho  wotild  softly  sluiiilH-r,  or  seem 
to  slumber  while  his  fair  com]i:uiion  went  ou 
talking,  ami  would  wake  up  at  tlie  right 
moment  to  reply  or  to  resume  the  discussion. 
There  wiis  a  joke,  proliably  well  founded,  lliat 
at  a  convei'sjizione  he  was  talking  learneilly 
about  a  Hindoo  poem  written  live  hundred 
years  befon?  the  Christian  era,  when  suddenly 
somebody  gjive  a  turn  to  the  convers:ition, 
which  led  him  to  discourse  with  etjual  know- 
ledge and  fluency  on  the  philosiiphical  method 
of  cooking  a  Waf-steak. 

But  we  can  scarcely  p;iss  the  subject  of 
veterans  without  referring  to  the  thii-d  Camp- 
bell, the  veteran  warrior  who  had,  at  nearly 
seventy  ye;irs  of  age,  completed  the  great 
work  of  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
ludiii,  and  at  hist  had  received  the  recognition 
of  his  services  there  and  in  the  Crimea,  by 
receiving  a  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Clyde.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  bom  in  Gl:is- 
gow  in  1T92,  and  obtained  such  learning  as 
hepossessedat  the  High  School.  Heeuteredthe 
aiiny  as  an  ensign  iu  the  9th  Regiment  of  foot, 
when  he  was  sixteen,  his  commission  having 
lieen  procured  for  him  by  his  uncle.  Colonel 
CampbelL  The  same  yeai-  he  w;»s  at  Vimiera 
with  Wellesley,and  was  afterwards  at  Corunna 
with  Sir  John  Moore.  His  career  begun 
with  hard  lighting,  and  it  continued  through 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  yet  he  only  obtained 
the  rank  of  captain,  for  there  was  no  family 
influence  to  back  him,  and  he  gained  every 
step  by  active  service,  sucli  as  the  leading  of 
a  storming  party  at  St.  Sebastian,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  only  recovered  in 
time  to  take  part  in  another  engagement, 
in  which  he  was  ag:iin  dis;>bli'd  by  a  musket 
shot. 

In  1814  he  was  sent  to  America  with  his 
regiment— the  60th  Rifles.  And  in  1815, 
when  the  peace  was  declared,  he  found  lei- 
sure to  study  the  theory  of  his  profession,  and 
made  such  proficiency  that  he  rose  to  a  com- 
mand as  brigadier-major,  in  which  capacity 
Vol.  III. 


he  Went  to  Ik-mei-ara,  with  the  thankless  duty 
of  <iuilling  the  negro  insurrection.  By  1825, 
and  again  in  IKi:!,  he  was  able  to  purchase 
his  majority,  so  that  iu  the  latter  year  he  was 
lieuteuaut-i<ulouel  of  the  9Mh,  with  which  he 
went  to  China,  and  Wiis  rewaixled  for  his 
brilliant  services  by  piximotion  to  a  full 
colonelcy. 

His  next  cani|>;iigii  was  in  India  in  1648, 
when  Loitl  Ciough  made  him  brigadier,  and 
he  retrieved  the  losses  of  the  battle  of  Chillian- 
wallah  (where  he  wjis  wounded),  with  the  vic- 
tory of  Goojerat,  which  closid  the  Sikh  wars, 
aud  brought  him  the  honoui-s  of  a  K.C.B. 
Though  he  went  through  the  Scinde  cam- 
pjiign  with  Sir  Chiules  Napier,  his  military 
niuk  of  brigadier  was  locd  only,  aud  on  hia 
return  iu  1603  he  was  still  only  a  colonel, 
until  he  went  out  to  the  Crimea  in  1854  as 
brigadier-general. 

We  have  already  seen  what  were  his  ser- 
vices during  that  terrible  time,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  that,  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Codriugton  to  the  com- 
mand, after  the  death  of  General  Simpson,  Sir 
Colin  should  have  felt  himself  slighted  at 
having  been  superseded  by  a  junior  oflicer. 
He  returned  to  England,  but  being  requested 
to  resume  active  service,  had  prepared  to 
take  command  of  a  large  corps  of  British  and 
Turkish  soldiers,  to  land  at  Theodosia,  ascend 
tiie  river  and  t;ike  the  Russian  entrenchments 
in  the  rear,  when  the  war  was  brought  to  an 
end,  and  he  returned  home  to  receive  a  well- 
earned  reward,  not  only  in  an  addition  to  his 
title  by  being  made  a  G.C.B.,  but  in  the  en- 
thusLostic  regard  of  the  country,  and  the  public 
presentation  of  a  sword  of  honour  by  six  thou- 
sand of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Glasgow. 

After  his  brilli;int  services  iu  the  Indian 
mutiny  he  was  able  to  rest  ou  his  laurels,  aud 
to  receive  from  the  queen  and  the  nation  those 
further  distinctions  which  hail  been  so  ardu- 
ously earned. 

Lord  Lyudhurst  was  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year,  and  it  w:is  he  who  with  amazing  force 
and  intensity  advocated  those  additions  to  the 
national  defences,  which  had  been  advised  by 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen  after  tlieir  visit  to 
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Cherbourg  had  shown  thc-m  the  French  forti- 
fications. Lord  Pahnerston  was  completely 
of  the  same  opinion.  In  a  strong  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lyndhnrst  bad  said  : 
"  If  I  am  iisked  whether  I  cannot  place  re- 
liance in  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  reply  with 
confidence  that  I  cannot,  because  he  is  in  a 
position  in  which  he  cannot  place  reliance  on 
himself.  He  is  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
must  be  governed  by  circumstances,  and  I  will 
not  consent  that  the  safety  of  this  country 
should  be  placed  in  such  contingencies.  Self- 
reliance  is  the  best  road  to  distinction  in 
private  life.  It  is  equally  essential  to  the 
grandeur  and  character  of  a  nation.  .  .  .  The 
question  of  the  money  expense  sinks  into  in- 
significance. It  is  the  price  We  must  pay  for 
our  insurance,  and  it  is  a  moderate  price  for 
so  important  an  insurance.  I  know  there  are 
persons  who  will  say  '  Let  us  ran  the  risk ! ' 
Be  it  so.  But,  my  lords,  if  the  calamity 
should  come — if  the  conflagration  should  take 
place — what  words  can  describe  the  extent  of 
the  calamity,  or  what  imagination  can  paint 
the  overwhelming  ruin  that  would  fall  upon 
us!" 

Lord  Palmerston  did  not  quite  take  this 
view.  He  had  or  seemed  to  have  an  invincible 
faith  in  England  and  in  English  pluck  and 
mettle,  but  he  was  in  favour  of  armaments 
for  all  that.  He  held  that  a  frank  avowal 
that  we  were  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should 
be  necessary,  was  the  best  way  of  preserving 
peace.  It  was  the  friendship  of  the  prize- 
ring;  the  shaking  hands  with  an  eye  to  a  set- 
to,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Nothing  could  exceed 
my  pleasure  in  our  amicable  relations ;  but  if 
you  want  anything — come  on  ! " 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  people 
should  have  been  asking  how  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  to  accept  office  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  had  hold  an  appointment,  though 
an  honorary  and  non-political  one,  under  the 
Derby  administration  (for  it  should  be  noted 
that  he  had  refused  to  accept  any  salary  for 
his  services  as  commissioner  extraordinary  at 
Corfu),  but  his  sympathies  were  certainly  not 
with  the  Conservatives,and  his  Liberal  opinions 
had  even  gone  far  beyond  those  of  many  who 
sat  with  Lonl  Palmerston.     At  this  time  Mr. 


Gladstone  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 
no  party  and  to  neither  side.  The  "  Peelites," 
no  longer  had  any  existence.  The  small  gi-oup 
who  had  been  called  by  that  name  had  dia- 
pei-sed.  Cardwell  had  long  ago  thrown  in  his 
lot  with  the  Palmerston  ministry,  and  was 
now  secretary  for  Ireland.  Siilney  Herbert 
had  followed,  and  Graham  had  given  a  final 
blow  to  the  Conservatives  in  the  last  debate, 
and  was  all  on  the  Liberal  side. 

Before  the  dissolution  following  that  defeat, 
Gladstone  had  sat  solitary  among  the  Con- 
servative party.  His  political  convictions  were 
many  of  them  with  the  other  side ;  but  not 
some  of  his  deepest  moral  or  religious  con- 
victions. It  happened  to  him  then,  as  it  had 
happened  before  and  has  happened  since,  that 
he  came  to  a  decision  through  a  mental  con- 
flict from  which  men  of  less  sensitive  (some 
have  said  fantastic)  feelings — or  less  habitual 
self -dissection  and  investigation  of  motives — 
would  not  have  suffered.  He  accepted  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  amidst 
the  murmurs  of  the  extreme  Radicals  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Whigs,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  if  he  continued  to  hold  office  there 
must  be  a  good  many  open  questions,  and  that 
he  was  likely  to  oppose  the  demand  for  in- 
creased armaments,  and  yet  to  be  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Italians 
for  freedom  than  with  the  policy  of  conciliat- 
ing Austria. 

The  probability  of  a  war.  in  Italy  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia,  or  rather  between  the 
Austrians  and  the  French,  who  were  ready  to 
stand  before  the  Sardinians  in  the  name  of 
Italian  freedom,  had  been  the  burning  question 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859,  and  now 
by  the  end  of  June  it  had  been  emphatically 
answered. 

Austrian  rule  in  Italy  had  become  unen- 
durable. It  did  not  need  the  vivid  utterances 
of  Mazzini,  or  the  despeiate  protests  of  Italian 
conspirators — to  convince  the  world  of  this. 
All  lovera  of  liberty  regarded  with  indigna- 
tion the  conditions  under  which  the  Italians 
of  the  Duchies  were  governed  ;  and  in  England 
sympathy  with  ^Mazzini  and  those  who  cried 
out  for  a  united  Italy  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  usurper,  had  reached  to  a  great  height. 
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iiul  It  luiil  uut  rfacht-J  to  the  hviglil  of  iii- 
tcrvetitioii.  Stioli  i'e|ii'eseuUitiuuti  iis  had  Ix^eu 
made  wlieu  Mr.  (jladstoue  oxposetl  die  ruvult- 
iug  oi'Ueltie^  uf  tlio  NeAjK>litaii  juisuus  uii^'lit 
Lave  bt'tfu  itt|Huiteii,  aud  )>eih:i|>:i  with  lis  tuuch 
or  as  little  etfect ;  but  to  go  further  would  have 
been  virtually  to  declan)  wai'  agidiist  Austria, 
while  to  «s|>ouse  the  cause  of  the  "  uatiunid 
party,"  who,  uuder  tlie  direction  of  Muzzini, 
wei-e  endeavouring  to  edect  the  liberation  of 
Italy  by  a  series  of  iusurrectious,  would  have 
been  to  opjXBe  the  only  tirm  Italian  govern- 
ment in  existence — that  of  I'ieduiout,  under 
our  former  ally.  Victor  Emmanuel  had  in  fact 
continuedsentenceof  death  agjiiust  the  republi- 
c;ui  agit;itor;  while  favour,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  "  fat;d  iudueuce  "  of  the  fervid  patriot 
not  only  in  It;dy  but  in  Piedmont  itself,  becjime 
the  prime  mover  of  the  "  national  society " 
which  :issumed  to  have  for  its  object  war  with 
Austria.  The  policy  of  Cuvour  was  to  wait  a 
little  longer.  The  moderate  party  in  Italy 
w^is  also  ready  to  look  for  some  future  advan- 
tage and  to  delay  action.  Mazzini  was  for 
immediate  effort.  What  Cavour  wanted  was 
a  monarchical  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  M;izziui  suspected  that  he  was  ready  to 
pay  a  price  for  it  when  the  time  came.  That 
price  the  republican  aveiTed  was  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  Fi-ance  for  becoming  an  ally 
of  Italy.  He  had  written  months  before  the 
event  that  Napoleon  sought  "  in  Nizza  aud 
Savoy  the  price  for  Lombardy,  the  throne  of 
Naples  for  Murat,  and  of  the  centre  for  his 
cousin,"  and  that  Cavour  had  agreed  to  it. 
"  If  Austria  resist  to  the  utmost  the  whole 
design  will  be  completed.  If  after  the  firet 
defeats  she  should  offer  to  abandon  Lombardy 
in  order  to  have  Venetia  secured  to  her,  they 
will  accept,  and  only  the  conditions  concerning 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
will  be  fulfilled  ;  the  rest  of  uprisen  Italy  will 
be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  her  mastei-s." 
He  also  pointed  out  the  probability  of  » hat 
he  said  would  be  a  "  sudden  niinous  peace, 
fat;J  to  the  insurgents,  before  the  war  is 
half  over.  .  .  .  Louis  Napoleon,  fearing 
the  action  of  the  j>eoples,  should  the  war  be 
prolonged,  will  compel  the  Sardinian  monarchy 
to  desist,  conceding  to  it  a  ceitain  portion  of 


territtiry  according  to  ciivuiustiincva,  and 
abitndoiiing  the  betrnyi-d  \'euvtiiui  pruviucoa, 
ad  well  aa  a  (Hirliou  of  Lombaitly,  tu  Autitrin." 
This  was  a  dose  representation  of  much  tlmt 
;tf lerw  :u'ds  took  ]ilace,  aud  also  of  the  whole 
of  what  would  probably  have  been  the  |-«j- 
sult  but  for  an  uucomjiuted  factor.  That 
factor  was  Uaribiddi.  Mazzini  aud  Gai-ibuldi, 
equally  pure  in  iut«ntion,  both  re;idy  to  sacii- 
lice  everything  to  a  noble  jutriutism,  were 
never  at  one.  Mazzini  was  a  visionary  states- 
man with  exalted  ideas  of  what  a  republic 
should  be.  He  exhausted  himself  aud  the 
very  cause  which  he  liad  at  heart  in  the  en- 
deavour to  attain  national  liberty  by  arousing 
public  spirit  to  insurrection  by  means  of  a 
sentiment,  and  then  uuitiug  in  one  great 
etfort.  Gai'ibuldi  was  a  warrior,  believing 
that  when  there  was  a  good  hope  for  insurrec- 
tion in  the  name  of  liberty, — aud  not  befoie, 
—  men  needed  only  leaders  who,  with  sword 
in  hand,  would  help  to  tire  them  with  im- 
mediate enthusiasm,  aud  Uike  them  onward  to 
battle.  Mazzini  would  have  had  (jaiibaldi 
obey  orders,  aud  either  light,  or  stop  fighting, 
on  a  sentimental  principle  of  pure  republi- 
canism. Garibaldi  refused  to  yield  obedience 
against  his  own  opinions,  and  cared  less  for 
subtle  distinctions  as  to  what  kind  of  re- 
public should  alone  claim  the  devotion  of  the 
nation,  than  for  the  actual  achievement  of 
national  liberty  and  the  destruction  of  the 
foreign  yoke.  Cavour — that  rather  common- 
place-looking, Btoutish,  easygoing  Italian,  in 
spectacles,  which  gave  him  a  still  more  oixli- 
nary  appearance,  aud  with  a  manner  that,  to 
superficial  observers,  suggested  anything  but 
subtle  diplomacy  worthy  of  the  old  Italian 
traditions — could  outplot  them  both.  He  per- 
haps was  not  the  equal  of  Mazzini  for  real 
insight,  but  he  was  far  beneath  him  in  scrupu- 
lousness, and  this,  added  to  llie  possession  of 
power,  gave  him  an  advantage,  which  he  used 
continually  to  check  the  effects  of  the  fervid 
and  unselfish  appe;ds  which  so  often  seemed 
to  be  stirring  a  jjeople  to  enthusiastic  action, 
but  which  alw^ays  fell  short  of  acliieving  more 
than  a  pjirtial  outbreak.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  analyse  or  comment  ujion  the  chjuiictei-  of 
Cavour.     He  succeeded  in  i-aisiug  an  ItidLiu 
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monarchy,  and  ho  was  able  to  counterplot 
Mazzini,  who  would  have  had  a  republic. 
He  succeeded  also  in  making  an  instrument 
of  Garibaldi ;  but  the  man  of  action,  who 
cut  away  superfine  distinctions  with  his  sword 
in  the  passion  of  battle,  was  an  instrument 
that  was  near  cutting  his  hand.  But  for 
Garabaldi,  Italy  might  have  been  free  only  in 
name,  and  even  the  monarchy  might  have 
been  a  provincial  ratherthan  a  national  govern- 
ment. Garibaldi's  simple  enthusiasm,  and  the 
swift  success  that  attended  him  when  men 
flocked  to  his  standard  after  the  Franco-Sar- 
dinian war  with  Austria,  would  have  forced 
a  weaker  or  a  less  guarded  hand  than  that  of 
Cavoui-.  But  Cavour  knew  how  to  take  quick 
and  cunning  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
making  the  Piedmontese  rule  Italian,  and  so 
to  give  to  the  world  a  more  united  Italy  tlian 
even  the  insurrection  had  at  fii-st  promised. 

That,  at  the  end  of  1858,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  contemplated  hostilities  with 
Austria  there  was  no  room  to  doubt.  In  a 
letter  to  our  queen  he  had  announced  the 
approaching  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon 
with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Sardinia; 
and  a  few  weeks  before,  had  actually  dis- 
cussed with  Lord  Palmereton  (who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  at  Compiegne),  his  plans  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian  troops  from 
Italy,  where  a  general  rising  had  for  some 
months  been  preparing  in  the  north.  At  the 
di)jlomatic  receptions  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1859,  he  had  said  to  M.  Hubner,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  Paris,  "  I  regi-et  that  the  rela- 
tions between  our  two  governments  are  not 
more  satisfactory ;  but  I  beg  you  to  assure 
the  emperor  that  they  in  no  respect  alter  my 
feelings  for  himself."  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  Austria,  declining  always 
to  recognize  the  right  of  France  to  interfere 
in  Italian  affairs,  had  more  than  once  refused 
to  combine  with  Napoleon  in  any  efforts  to 
bring  about  reforms  in  the  governments  of  the 
Duchies  or  the  Papal  States,  whose  sovereigns 
she  was,  in  fact,  pledged  by  treaty  to  support. 
The  necessity  for  keeping  an  army  in  Italy 
on  a  war  footing,  because  of  the  attitude  of 
Piedmont,  galled  her  and  put  a  strain  on  her 


resources;  but  that  army  was  believed  to  be 
splendidly  organized  and  under  the  command 
of  the  best  generals  in  Europe.  The  train 
was  laid,  it  only  required  the  match.  The 
match  was  ready.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Sardinian  chambei's  on  the  10th  of  January, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  had  said : 

"Ourcouutry,small  in  territory, hasacquired 
credit  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  because  it  is 
great  through  the  idea  it  represents  and  the 
sympathies  it  inspires.  This  position  is  not 
exempt  from  perils,  since,  while  we  respect 
treaties,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  cry  of 
suffering  which  reaches  us  from  so  many  parts 
of  Italy." 

The  military  preparations  of  Austria  had 
been  pushed  forward.  Large  bodies  of  troops 
were  arriving  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  It 
looked  much  as  though  Austria  would  be  the 
aggressor.  Her  officers  were  talking  of  an 
advance  on  Turin  as  a  stage  on  the  way  to 
Paris. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  probably 
thought  that  Russia  would  gladly  join  in  the 
chastisement  of  Austria;  it  was  said  that  he 
had  asked  the  question  of  Schouvaloff,  and 
had  been  immediately  undeceived.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  under  the  impression, 
misled  perhaps  by  his  conversations  with  Pal- 
merston,  who  seems  to  have  rejoiced  in  the 
notion  of  the  Austrians  having  a  castigation, 
that  war  with  Austria  for  the  restoration  of 
Italian  freedom  would  consolidate  his  alliance 
with  England.  He  had  at  last  reluctantly 
given  up  the  notion  that  England  would  be- 
come his  ally  in  the  cause. 

English  statesmen  on  both  sides  were  too 
acute  to  be  led  into  what  might  prove  to  be  a 
European  war  for  the  interest  of  France,  when 
it  was  strongly  suspected,  if  not  absolutely 
known,  that  Cavour  held  the  cue  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  that  the  price  of  French  inter- 
vention had  been  already  settled. 

The  restoration  of  Italy,  and  even  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Austrians,  was  dear  perhaps  to 
a  large  majority  of  the  English  people,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  French  emperor  caused  no 
little  suspicion.  We  had  not  yet  got  over  the 
threats  of  the  French  colonels  because  of  the 
alleged  protection  of  Italian  refugees  in  Lon- 
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Jou.  Wlio  iMuM  ti'll  wli.tt  uii::lit  lie  the  ulti- 
mate iuteutiuu  of  Fi'AiKV,  ur  to  whut  teuj;tli 
the  emperor  mi^'ht  be  driveu  t  who  knew 
whether  we  mi^ht  not  have  to  prepare  agaiust 
the  coiitiiigeuties  of  war  iu  Europe  / 

The  effect  of  the  tiret  note  of  hostility  was 
to  coutirm  the  iuteutiou  of  iuoiva-siui;  our 
armnmeuts  iiud  to  give  a  fresh  iui|)etus  auil 
completer  orgiuii^^atiou  to  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment. But  the  note  of  wiir  hjul  not  j-et 
souudeti,  aud  before  it  was  heard  attempts 
were  made  at  a  |vicific  coudusiou  hy  means 
of  a  cougivss. 

The  Emjteror  of  the  French  contended  that 
he  resi>ected  treaties,  and  had  only  agreed  to 
iuteijiose  if  Austria  should  commence  hostil- 
ities, or  invade  Sardinian  territory.  He  had 
already  endeavoured  to  atone  to  the  Austrian 
ambassador  for  his  hasty  words  by  using 
conciliatory  expressions.  In  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  queen,  in  Februarj-,  1S59,  represent- 
ing the  anxiety  in  England  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace,  he  denied  that  there  was  any 
foundation  for  the  alarms  and  suspicious  which 
were  constantly  manifested  with  regard  to  his 
proceedings.  He  had  received  confidential 
communications  from  Italy  that  the  state  of 
atlairs  there  would  soon  result  iu  an  insurrec- 
tion, which  was  only  prevented  by  the  counsels 
of  Piedmont,  but  that  the  Sardinians  would 
not  draw  back  from  a  war  with  Austria.  He 
had  replied  that  his  lii-st  duty  was  to  his 
country  and  its  interests,  that  the  traditional 
policy  of  France  had  always  been  opposed  to 
the  exclusive  iuiiueuce  of  Austria  in  Italy, 
but  that  his  government  could  not  encourage 
an  aggressive  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Piedmont,  nor  support  her  in  a  struggle  in 
which  right  would  not  be  on  her  side;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  she  might  rely  on 
being  vigoi-ously  backed,  either  if  attacked  by 
Austria,  or  if  she  became  involved  with  thii 
power  in  ajuit  and  lawful  war. 

In  the  last  phrase,  which  is  here  printed  iu 
italics,  lay  the  key  of  Cavour's  subsequent 
demands.  What  would  be  a  war  jiute  et 
Ucfitime?  It  depended  on  any  interpretation 
which  might  be  put  upon  it 

"But,"  the  letter  went  on  to  say,  "these 
p,  urparlers  came   to  nothing ;   but  towards 


November  last,  either  In-cause  the  unitopul.tr 
measures  titkeu  by  Austria  iu  Itiily  hud 
roused  men's  luiuds,  or  because  indiscreet 
language  had  been  held  at  Turin,  or,  linally, 
because  a  Certain  jKirty  hail  found  its  interest 
iu  disquieting  public  opinion,  certain  it  is 
that  idl  at  once  rumours  of  war  were  s])read 
on  every  side,  founded  both  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  ]>eople's  minds  iu  It^ily  aud  u|>ou  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  Austria.  In  the 
hope  of  calming  these  apprehensions  I  caused 
it  to  be  annouuceti  iu  the  Jlonileur  that  there 
was  nothing  in  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers  to  justify  such  fears.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a 
real  jiauic,  everything  continued  to  be  con- 
strued in  a  warlike  sense.  The  conciliatory 
words  to  M.  Hubner,  the  despatch  to  Maj-- 
seilles  of  six  batteries  (without  men  or  horses) 
destined  for  Algeria,  the  construction,  as  an 
ex|)eriment,  of  ten  gunboats,  carrying  each 
one  gun,  the  armament  of  two  troop-ships  for 
the  Algerine  service,  the  purchase  of  some 
thousands  of  ai-tillery-horses  to  bring  their 
number  up  to  the  peace  footing— finally,  the 
progress  made  with  the  reconstruction  of  our 
artillery  equipment  begun  two  years  before 
— these  were  what  were  taken  as  so  many 
warlike  symptoms ;  and,  although  there  was  in 
fact  nothing  more,  the  persuasion  to  the  con- 
trary is  so  general,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  persuade  the  public  in  Fi-ance  and 
abroad,  that  I  am  not  even  now  making 
immense  preparations  for  war.  And  yet  at 
this  very  time  simple  prudence  seems  to  me 
to  enjoin  that  I  should  do  much  more ;  for  on 
the  one  side  I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the  ill- 
will  that  surrounds  me,  and  on  the  other,  for 
the  last  month  I  have  been  urgently  appealed 
to  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  mass  20,(.XX) 
men  upon  the  Alps,  ready  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  in  case  of  his  being  attacked  by  the 
Austriaus. 

"I  am,  therefore,  in  no  way  responsible 
either  for  the  apprehensions  or  for  the  agita- 
tion now  on  foot,  aud  I  can  regard  them  with 
indifference.  But  .  .  .  with  complications 
beyond  the  Alps  staring  us  in  the  face,  people 
seem  to  deny  to  France  by  anticipation  the 
influence  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  her  rank 
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among  nations,  as  well  as  by  her  history.  In 
presence  of  an  imaginary  intervention  in  the 
affaii-s  of  a  country  which  touches  our  fron- 
tiers, all  Germany  seems  of  a  miud  to  enter 
into  a  league  against  France,  and  to  dispute 
even  her  most  legitimate  action.  Did  Ger- 
many intervene  in  our  embroilment  with 
Russia?  Or  did  Europe  intervene  when  Ger- 
many upheld  the  cause  of  Holstein  against 
Denmark ! 

"  I  admit  to  your  Majesty  that  this  .attitude 
of  Germany  sets  me  thinking  deeply,  and  that 
I  see  in  it  gieat  d.anger  for  the  future,  for  I 
shall  always  respect  the  treaties." 

There  is  much  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
this  letter.  It  was  evident  enough  fi-om  the 
position  of  affaii-s  that  the  idea  of  a  war  in 
Italy  would  not  be  popular  in  France.  The 
reception,  or  rather  the  want  of  a  reception, 
of  Prince  Napoleon  and  his  bride  by  the 
people  of  Paris  indicated  the  coldness  with 
which  intervention  on  behalf  of  Sardinia 
would  be  reg.ai-ded.  The  financial  condition  of 
Sardinia  was  such  that  Cavour  could  not  nego- 
tiate a  loan  for  any  large  amount.  The  French 
state  debt  had  increased  from  £213,800,000  in 
1851  to  £336,880,000  in  1858.  The  emperor 
had  been  greatly  mistaken  as  to  the  probable 
support  of  England  and  the  general  attitude 
of  Europe  in  relation  to  a  war  in  Italy.  Prince 
Albert,  writing  to  the  King  of  Belgium,  in 
January,  1859,  said : — "  Louis  Napoleon  has 
manifestly  calculated  thus :  '  Russia  will  be 
well  pleased  to  avenge  herself  on  Austria,  and 
wiU,  therefore,  support  me  in  my  attack  on 
Italy.  England  hates  Austria,  is  mad  for 
Italian  freedom  and  nationality,  so  she,  too, 
will  give  me  her  moral  support.  Pnissia  hates 
Austria,  will  be  glad  to  see  her  humbled,  and 
is  to  be  won  over  by  promises  of  advancement 
in  Germany  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  Italy 
yearns  for  freedom,  and  will,  therefore,  receive 
me  and  my  ai-my  with  transport.' " 

It  was  afterwards  understood  that  when 
war  had  commenced,  Russia  had  represented 
that  no  intervention  from  Prussia  was  pro- 
bable while  the  war  was  confined  to  Italy, 
but  a  rumour  afterwards  reached  Napoleon 
that  Prussia  was  preparing  for  war,  and  this, 
it  was  said,  eventually  hastened  determination 


to  conclude  the  Italian  campaign  with  a  treaty 
in  which  the  declaration  that  the  country  was 
to  be  free  to  the  Adriatic,  was  left  to  the  cate- 
gory of  hyperbolical  e.vpressions.  The  real 
anxiety  of  Prussia,  and  of  England  also,  was 
the  continued  restlessness  of  the  emperor  and 
the  evident  desire  to  remodel  treaties  and  re- 
adjust frontiers.  Thus  it  was  feared  that  suc- 
cess in  Italy  might  eventually  lead  to  some 
attempt  on  the  Rhenish  provinces.  It  was  in 
the  most  friendly  spirit  that  the  queen  and 
English  statesmen,  even  Lord  Palmereton, 
urged  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  their 
representations  combined  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  French  people  had  some  temporary 
effect  in  delaying  fm-ther  demonstrations, 
though  it  was  believed  that  Cavour  wrought 
on  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  not  only  by  keep- 
ing before  him  their  secret  undei-stauding,  but 
by  referring  with  sinister  emphasis  to  the 
poignards  of  Italian  assassins.  At  the  same 
time  Prince  Napoleon  was  sarcastically  in- 
quiring whether  the  agreement  with  Sardinia 
was  to  be  observed,  now  that  it  had  been,  as 
it  were,  ratified  by  his  own  matrimonial 
alliance. 

That  the  emperor  had  been  placed  in  a 
false  position  pai-tly  by  his  own  expectation, 
but  also,  in  part,  by  the  representations  of 
Russian  diplomacy  and  the  determination  of 
Cavour  not  to  abate  one  of  his  claims,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  question  was.  Did  he 
at  that  juncture  deliberately  attempt  to  trick 
Europe  ?  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  had 
begun  to  distrust  him  some  time  before,  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  on  the  whole  liked 
him  very  well,  and  had  seemed  to  support 
his  views,  said  not  long  afterwards,  "The 
emperor's  mind  seems  as  full  of  schemes  as 
a  warren  is  full  of  rabbits,  and  like  rabbits 
his  schemes  go  to  the  ground  for  the  moment 
to  avoid  notice  or  antagonism."  "II  recule 
bien  pour  le  moment,  mais  il  n'abandonnj 
jamais,"  had  been  said  of  him  before  this,  and 
it  seemed  about  to  be  verified.  At  all  events 
he  contrived  to  convey  to  Lord  Cowley  that 
he  was  ready  to  accept  the  good  offices  of 
England  to  negotiate  a  basis  of  arrangement 
with  Austria.  This  Lord  Derby's  govern- 
ment was  ready  to  undertake  if  Austria  was 
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willtu''  Ui  acvept  nu  Mttvmpt  Ht  uitxlmtiuii. 
The  (jiieeu's  HiMieii^  at  tJie  ii|H'iiiii>;  of  ]>ui'liu- 
iiieiit  litui,  witli  bome  (•iupli:ii>is,  dwelt  uu  the 
bo|H-  timt  iieaee  Uii^ht  l>e  umiiitaiiieii,  uuJ 
tliis  was  cousiileivd  to  have  l>eeii  taken  its  u 
KUv'i,vstiou  for  nil  eiiileavoiir  to  Ihj  luiule  for 
ait'iviiij;  at  :i  Jitiuite  uudei-staiiiliiig. 

Ou  the  return  of  Lord  C'-owley  it  was  an- 
uouiuvd  tliat  Austria  Wiis  ready  to  couseiit  to 
a  withdrawal  of  her  ti-oojw  fivm  the  Pajijil 
States,  to  su)>|K>rt  a  system  of  iuteriud  reforms 
in  Italy,  to  j>ledj:e  herself  not  to  attack  Sar- 
dinia, and  to  negotiate  some  new  amiuge- 
nieut  to  tiike  the  place  of  her  sixi-ial  treaties 
with  the  Duchies.  When  we  read  these  con- 
cessions carefully  they  niejin  little  or  nothing 
except  in  couuectiou  with  a  long  conference 
and  the  settlement  of  jireliuiiiiiu'j'  meiisures. 
Perhajts  Napoleon  distrustt^d  Austria  as  much 
as  Prussia,  and  even  moie  than  England  dis- 
trusted him.  At  idl  eviuts,  when  Lord  Lowley 
got  back  to  Paris,  he  found  that  another  jjro- 
ixsition  had  been  brought  forward.  Instead 
of  negotiations  between  the  parties  imtuedi- 
ately  interested,  there  was  to  be  a  congress  of 
the  Eurojieau  jwwers  for  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

The  proiMJsal  came  from  St.  Petersburg, 
but  it  had  first  beeu  sent  thither  from  the 
Tuileries.  Renewed  suspicion  was  the  conse- 
c|uenee  of  the  proposal.  On  learning  of  it 
from  Lord  Malmesbury  the  queen  replied, 
"  A  congress  has  always  beeu  the  alternative 
to  war  which  the  emperor  has  put  forward; 
but  a  congress  to  rearrange  the  treaties  of 
1815.  Kussia  may  intend  to  act  in  such  a 
congi-ess  the  jmrt  against  Austria  regai-ding 
Lombards",  which  Austria  acted  against  her 
in  the  last  congress  regarding  Bess;irabia. 
.  .  .  Austria  will  have  enormous  arma- 
ments to  keep  up  while  the  congress  lasts, 
for  otherwise  France  might  suddenly  break 
off  and  fall  upon  her  simult:ineously  with  a 
rising  of  the  Italian  jwpulatious.  She  will, 
therefore,  be  very  averse  (and  justly  so)  to 
a  congress.  Is  it  the  emperor's  object  to 
eshiiust  her!" 

This  curiously  resembled  the  opinion  of 
M.  Thiers  contained  in  a  letter  written  at 
the  same   time,  in  which  he   said   the  aim 


of  the  ein|>eror  was  to  com|>ass  viir  while 
Udkiiig  of  peace.  "  His  adversaiy  being 
ready,  while  he  is  not,  this  delay  serves  ad- 
miriibly  his  purpose  of  employing  ugaiust 
Austria  a  method  of  dissolution,  by  jirulong- 
iiig  a  ciitical  and  irriUitiug  slate  uf  things 
tliat  will  exhaust  her.  lu  tiuth,  Austria 
ciiuuot  remain  iu  aims  for  iui  indetiuit« 
period  witliuut  being  exhausted.  Another 
result  of  this  state  of  tilings  might  be,  that 
tlie  young  emjieror,  weary  of  an  intolerable 
burden,  may  end  by  preferring  war  to  a  jxjsi- 
tiou  as  enervating  as  it  would  be  disastrous. 
Thus,  having  jierforce  become  tlie  Jiggreasor, 
he  would  play  into  Naiwleou's  hands,  who 
might  then  proclaim  triumphantly  that  it  is 
no  fault  of  his  if  the  emjiire  is  not  peace." 

It  Would  seem,  however,  that  ueitlier  side 
wiis  sincere.  Lord  Cowley,  who  had  jierkaps 
the  best  ofiportuuity  of  forming  a  judgment, 
auue  to  the  opinion  that  the  emperor  was 
really  desii'ous  of  a  congress,  because  the  pro- 
babilities were  that  the  decision  arrived  at 
would  be  against  his  entering  on  a  war  to 
supjjort  Saidinia;  and  that  otlier  pro]x>sals 
would  be  made,  against  which  if  Cavour  should 
endeavour  to  exact  fulfilment  of  a  promise  of 
French  intervention,  it  uiiglit  be  answered 
that  Fi-auce  could  not  be  expected  to  oppose 
hei-self  to  the  decision  of  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  But  Austria,  with  "her  bigotries 
Ler  hauteur,  her  insincerity,  and  her  blunder- 
ing statesmanship,"  as  old  Stockmar  had  just 
expressed  it,  soon  made  the  decisions  of  a  con- 
gress, or  indeed  any  luiti-ammeled  and  genuine 
negotiations  for  j)eace,  diflieult  if  not  impos- 
sible. How  much  probability  could  there  be 
that  such  a  convention  would  succeed  in 
settling  questions  which  were  keeping  a  great 
|)art  of  Italy  in  a  state  of  insurrection? 
There  was  no  certain  basis  to  go  upon.  "  I 
believe,"  said  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  "  that  all  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Mal- 
mesbury) knows  is  this :  that  one  desjMtic 
power  has  proposed  to  another  desjxitic  power, 
that  by  means  of  a  congress  a  third  desjxitic 
power  should  pave  the  way  for  liberal  institu- 
tions." 

Austria  had  professedly  as  an  evidence  of 
her  pacific  intentions  proposed  as  one  of  the 
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matters  to  be  settled  by  the  congress,  the  simul- 
taneous disarmament  of  the  great  powei-s. 
This  the  emperor  had  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  the  armaments  of  France  were  all  upon  a 
peace  footing ;  but  Lord  Cowley  remonstrated 
with  a  directness  and  emphasis  which  are  very 
unusual  in  diplomatic  representations  to  a 
foreign  sovereign,  and  begged  him  solemnly 
not  to  reject  any  ofl'er  which,  while  it  left  the 
honour  of  France  untouched,  might  lead  to 
peace;  representing  that  while  he  had  no 
cause  of  quarrel  with  Austria,  to  draw  the 
sword  might  rivet  faster  the  chains  of  Italy. 

This  appeal  had  great  effect.  The  emperor 
afterwards  assented  to  the  arrangement  that 
the  congress  should  meet,  Sardinia  and  the 
other  Italian  states  being  admitted  to  take 
part  in  it,  and  Sardinia  consenting  to  join  in 
the  general  disarmament.  A  telegi-am  was  de- 
spatched to  Count  Cavour  askiug  his  imme- 
diate concurrence  in  this  arrangement.  The 
demand  was  serious,  and  would  have  been  a 
critical  one,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
to  disarm  would  come  from  all  Europe.  Cavour 
could  not  hesitate.  France,  England,  Eussia, 
and  Prussia  were  all  ready,  and  had  agreed 
on  the  basis  of  the  conference.  They  waited 
for  Austria,  and  Austria  kept  them  waiting  in 
doubt  of  her  acceptance  of  the  arrangement 
which  she  hei"seK  had  suggested.  "V\Tien  the 
message  came  it  was  one  pressing  for  disarma- 
ment as  ?i  preliminary  to  the  congress.  Then 
public  opinion,  here  at  all  events,  began  to 
turn.  Austria  meant  to  begin  hostilities,  and 
to  strike  a  blow  before  the  French  were  ready. 
It  was  in  fact  a  case  of  suspicion  all  round,  or 
as  Prince  Albert  put  it :  "  Suspicion,  hatred, 
pride,  cunning,  intrigue,  covetousness,  dis- 
simulation dictate  the  despatches,  and  in  this 
state  of  things  we  cast  about  to  find  a  basis  on 
which  peace  may  be  secured." 

We  have  seen  that  as  early  as  the  1st  of 
January,  1859,  it  was  evident  that  some  action 
'was  contemplated  by  Napoleon  against  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Italy.  On  that  day 
the  words  he  addressed  to  M.  Hubner  were 
not  unnaturally  interpi-eted  to  prelude  a  war- 
like manifestation.  The  King  of  Sardinia's 
language  at  the  opening  of  his  chambers, 
■which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  January, 


confirmed  that  impression.  It  was  spirited, 
determined,  and  hopeful.  Everybody  sur- 
mised that  some  agi'eement  had  ah-eady  been 
entered  into  between  the  respective  govern- 
ments, a  surmise  which  rose  to  cerUiiuty 
when,  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Clothilde, 
the  only  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  was 
formally  demanded  by  General  Niel,  on  be- 
half of  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencli,  for  his 
cousin  Prince  Napoleon. 

That  marriage  took  place  on  the  30th  of 
January,  and  by  that  time  Austria  had  be- 
gun to  prepare  for  war,  and  to  concentrate  its 
troops  in  Italy,  which  it  occupied  with  a  per- 
sistency that  became  actually  aggressive,  and 
defiant  of  the  treaties  which  were  intended  to 
protect  the  country  from  foreign  occupation. 
Victor  Emmanuel  at  once  asked  his  govern- 
ment to  raise  a  loan,  and  in  supporting  it 
Count  Cavour  made  an  eloquent  speech  on 
behalf  of  Italian  liberty. 

We  are  now  briefly  following  events  as 
they  were  publicly  known  to  show  what  were 
the  relative  positions  of  the  disputants. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  at  the  opening  of 
the  French  session,  the  emperor  made  no 
declaration  of  a  warlike  character;  he  rather 
endeavoured  to  calm  the  excitement  which 
the  prospect  of  war  had  produced,  and  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  further  disagreement 
being  averted  by  a  conference.  England,  too, 
made  active  efforts  to  avert  what  seemed  to 
be  an  inevitable  conflict  in  Italy,  and,  address- 
ing the  Sardinian  government  through  its 
ministers  at  Turin,  requested  to  know  what 
the  specific  complaints  were  which  the  Italians 
had  to  make  against  Austria.  This  appeal  was 
ably  answered  in  a  long  memorandum,  which 
concluded  by  saying  that  war  or  revolution 
might  be  averted,  and  the  Italian  question  at 
least  temporarily  solved,  by  obtaining  from 
Austria  a  national  and  separate  government 
for  Lombardy  and  Yenetia;  by  requii-iug,  in 
conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  that 
the  domination  of  Austria  in  Central  Italy 
should  cease,  and  consequently  that  the  de- 
tached forts  outside  the  walls  of  Piacenza 
should  be  destroyed ;  that  the  occupation  of 
the  Eomagna  should  cease,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  should  be  proclaimed 
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and  i-espectod ;  liy  inviting  tlie  I'likt-s  vt 
Muilenn  iiiid  Parnu  to  give  to  tln-ir  jK'0|ilf 
iu&titutiuus  siiuilnr  to  those  existing  in  Pied- 
mont; by  itHjuiring  tlint  tlie  Gnuid-duke  of 
Tusi-any  should  re-establish  the  constitution 
to  whioli  he  fix'ely  consented  in  1^4S;  und  by 
obtaiuing  from  tlie  soveivigu  jiontitr  the  ad- 
uiiuistrative  sepai-iition  of  the  pixtviuces  be- 
yond the  Ajiennines. 

The  fii-st  note  of  \v;ir  was  sounded  by  Austriu, 
and  it  almost  immediately  woke  English  sen- 
timent on  behalf  of  Itily.  The  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  Austiiau  tyranny  wei-e  remembered, 
and  thenceforth  every  battle  in  which  the 
aggi-essora  wei-e  defeated  wjis  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  freedom  in  this 
country. 

On  the  23d  of  Ajiril  tlie  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Austrian  general,  Rirou  Kellersberg,  ar- 
rived at  Turin  with  a  summons  from  the 
Austrian  government,  calling  on  Sardinia  to 
tlisarm  in  three  days,  under  the  threat  of 
immediate  hostilities  if  she  failed  to  comply. 
Three  days  afterw;irds  Count  Cavour  sent  a 
temjiei-ate  but  firm  reply,  referring  to  the 
attempts  to  avert  hostilities  by  a  congress, 
and  maintaining  the  (xisitiou  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia. 

The  nest  day  Victor  Emmanuel  issued  pro- 
clamations to  his  troops  and  to  all  Italians. 
The  latter  spoke  of  Austria  refusing  to  listen 
to  a  Eui-opean  congress,  and  made  known 
that  France  would  fight  side  by  side  with 
Italy  in  the  impending  war.  The  English 
government  recorded  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  course  taken  by  Austria,  and  declared  the 
negotiations  for  a  congress  to  be  at  au  end. 
Count  Walewski,  the  French  foreign  minister, 
made  a  stjitement  to  the  Corps  Legislatif  de- 
tailing the  whole  jtarticulai-s  of  the  case 
between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and  declaring 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  invasion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, France  would  not  hesitate  to  respond 
to  the  apjjeal  of  her  ally. 

On  the  following  day  (April  27th)  Uie  Em- 
jieror  of  Austria  declared  to  his  army  in  Loni- 
bardy  that  war  had  commenced,  and  ordered 
them  to  enter  Sardinia.  On  the  3d  of  May 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  announced  that 
the  cause  of  Sardinia  and  of  Italy  would  be 


(.liken  up  by  France  against  a  |»'«ir  »liieh 
violated  treaties  and  justice;  that  Austria 
had  brought  atlaii-s  to  such  an  issue  that  she 
must  be  free  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
He  pixK'hiimed  that  he  should  |ilace  himstlf 
at  tiie  head  of  the  Flench  army,  and  a|>- 
l>ointetl  the  empress  as  ivgent  in  his  ab.seiiee, 
"seconded  by  the  experience  and  the  in- 
liglileiiment  of  the  hist  surviving  biotlu-r  of 
the  ein|K-ior."  He  "conlided  her  and  his  son 
to  the  army  left  in  France  to  watch  the 
froutiere  mid  protect  the  homes,  and  to  the 
entire  ]>e>iple  who  would  surround  them  with 
tlie  aHection  and  devotion  of  which  he  him- 
self daily  received  so  many  jiroofs."  An  im- 
perial decree  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  con- 
tinning  these  arrangements.  The  empre.ss  was 
to  preside  at  the  i>rivy-couucil  and  the  council 
of  ministers,  and  to  t^ike  the  advice  of  Prince 
Jerome  Na]X)lcon,  the  uncle  of  the  emperor, 
who  was  to  ]>reside  at  the  council  of  miuisteiis 
in  her  absence.  The  emperor  quitted  Paris 
on  the  loth  of  May,  and  was  in  Genoa  on  the 
12th  with  the  army,  to  whom  he  at  once  issued 
au  order  of  the  day,  exhorting  and  reminding 
them  of  the  part  they  were  to  take  in  the 
conflict. 

The  Sardinian  aimy  had  altered  its  position 
several  times  because  of  the  movements  made 
by  the  Austrians,  who  seem  to  have  been  un- 
decided as  to  the  sti-ategic  position  they  meant 
to  assume.  The  tii-st,  second,  and  third  corps 
of  the  French  ai-my  had,  by  the  16th  of  May, 
occupied  positions  whicli  gave  the  allies  the 
command  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Po.  Mar- 
shal Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  General  !MacMalion, 
and  General  Xiel  commanded  the  French 
divisions.  General  Forey  wbb  at  the  head  of 
the  division  which  formed  their  vanguard  on 
the  extreme  right,  opiK>site  to  which  the  Aus- 
trians, in  strong  force,  occupied  the  road  to 
Pavia,  behind  Casteggio. 

On  the  2(itli  of  Jlay  the  Austrian  general, 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
on  his  left,  ordered  Count  St;idioii  to  make  a 
reconnaissance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po 
with  a  considei'able  force,  which  crossed  the 
river  and  took  Casteggio  and  Montebcllo,  at 
that  time  occupied  by  the  Piedmontese  troops. 
They  then  puslied  on  in  two  columns,  but  were 
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checked  by  the  advance  of  the  French  division 
under  General  Forey,  who  drove  them  back 
on  Montebello,  wliere  a  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  took  jilace,  amidst  whicli  fresh 
troops  from  Forey's  division  continued  to  ar- 
rive by  railway.  From  the  heights  of  Monte- 
bello the  Austrians  beheld  a  novelty  in  the 
art  of  war.  Train  after  train  arrived  by  rail- 
way from  Yoghera,  each  train  disgorging  its 
hundreds  of  armed  men,  and  immediately 
hastening  back  for  more.  In  vain  Count 
Stadion  endeavoured  to  crush  the  force  in 
front  of  him  before  it  could  be  increased 
enough  to  overpower  him.  The  Austrians 
gave  way  and  retired  on  Casteggio,  which 
they  quitted  at  nightfall,  crossing  the  river 
liy  tlie  bridge  at  Vacarizza.  In  this  engage- 
ment, which  was  called  the  battle  of  Monte- 
bello, the  Austrians  lost  294  killed  and  718 
wounded,  with  ^00  prisoners,  and  the  French 
671  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  killed 
was  General  Benuet,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  in  Algeria  and  in  the  Crimea. 

The  object  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  a  strategical 
movement,  making  them  believe  that  he  was 
about  to  attack  on  the  right  of  his  position, 
and  appearing  to  concentrate  troojis  in  that 
direction.  On  tlie  morning  of  the  30th  of 
May  the  Piedmontese  divisions  moved  in 
different  directions,  so  that  the  Austrians 
imagined  they  were  about  to  attack  Mortara, 
where  they  (the  Austrians)  occupied  a  strong 
position.  In  order  to  keep  them  still  more 
in  error  the  Sardinians  were  oi'dered  to  ad- 
vance upon  Bobbio  (between  VerceUi  and 
Mortara),  where  the  enemy  was  in  great  force; 
and  General  Gyulai,  the  Austrian  commander, 
thinking  General  Canrobert  was  about  to  cross 
the  river  at  Prarola,  determined  to  anticipate 
him  by  attacking  Palestro,  which  was  defended 
by  Piedmontese,  commanded  by  the  king  in 
person.  A  severe  combat  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Austrians,  while  at  the  same  time 
General  Fanti  and  his  Piedmontese  division 
drove  back  the  enemy  from  Coufienza. 

The  great  body  of  the  French  army  was 
meanwhile  marching  rapidly  to  tlie  left  to- 
wards Novara,  where  it  encamped  on  the  31st 
of  May,  while  the  Austrians  supposed  that  it 


was  moving  in  the  contrary  direction  towards 
Mortara. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  French  Im]jerial 
Guard  was  ordered  to  advance  to  Turbigo, 
where,  finding  no  enemy,  tliey  threw  bridges 
.across  and  crossed  the  river,  followed  by  the 
main  body  of  the  corps  d'arm6e  under  General 
!MacMahon  anil  a  Sardinian  division.  The 
attack  of  an  Austrian  corps,  brought  hastily 
by  railway  from  Milan,  was  soon  repulsed. 
On  the  same  day  General  Espinasse  advanced 
towojrds  BufTalora,  and  the  enemy  abandoned 
their  iutrenchmeuts  and  retired  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ticino,  thus  giving  up  the  terri- 
tory that  they  had  occupied  as  an  act  of  ag- 
gression. The  Emperor  of  the  French  pro- 
ceeded to  BufTalora  on  the  4th  of  June  to 
command  the  attack  in  person,  the  Austrians 
liaving  strengthened  their  position  at  Ma- 
genta, where  theii'  reinforcements  were  arriv- 
ing constantly.  The  grenadiers  of  the  guard 
and  the  Zouaves,  commanded  by  the  emperor 
in  pei-son,  rushed  forward  to  carry  the  posi- 
tion. They  gained  tlie  high  ground  beside 
the  canal,  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
masses  of  the  enemy,  and  sustained  a  tierce 
combat  for  four  lioui-s  against  unequal  num- 
bers, until  the  attack  of  General  MacMahon, 
on  the  Austrian  right,  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  That  general  advanced  in  two 
columns  and  drove  the  enemy  back  with  the 
bayonet,  the  troops  fighting  hand  to  hand 
amongst  the  vineyards.  It  was  a  frightful 
scene  of  carnage,  especially  on  the  railway 
line  and  the  station  near  the  village,  where 
the  Austrians  concentrated  all  their  efforts. 

General  Canrobert's  division  was  able  at 
last  to  join  that  of  the  emperor,  and  part  of 
General  Neil's  corps  had  also  come  up.  Gene- 
ral Espinasse  had  been  killed  in  the  attack  ou 
the  village,  which  was  taken  and  retaken 
several  times.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing the  allied  armies  were  masters  of  the  field, 
and  the  Austrians  retreated,  leaving  7000 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents. 

The  victory  of  Magenta  was  followed  by 
the  entry  of  the  emperor  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia  into  Milan.  This  event  took  place 
on  the  Sth  of  June  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  the  people.     The  King  of 
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Italy,  assuming  tlint  LomUiuly  woiiKI  be 
ntUleJ  to  hia  ilouiiiiioiiis  i»-->iieil  |>ivolHiU!ttioii8, 
«iul  a|>|Kiiiit«J  It  govoruor  of  the  territory. 
The  eiiiin'ror  nlso  i&^ueil  a  ^iroclaiuatioii  to 
the  iuhabituut^  of  Lomliaixly  ex|ilaiiuiig  his 
alliaiiiv,  uiiil  urgiug  the  people  to  join  the 
staiiiiarJ  of  tlie  king. 

Having  evaouateil  Milan,  the  Au^itriaus  hail 
asseinbleii  in  givat  foix-e  at  MiUeguauo,  half- 
way between  Milan  and  Loili,  intending  to 
hold  tliat  |x>«ition  while  their  main  army  ix>- 
treateil  across  tlie  Adila.  Tliis  tlie  French 
weix'  determiueil  to  jirevent,  and  on  the  8th 
of  June  three  divisions  of  the  1st  corjts,  tiuder 
Riragnay  d'Hilliei-s,  engaged  them,  and,  Jifter 
a  tremenilous  struggle,  wliieh  ended  in  severe 
street-fighting,  drove  them  out  with  serious 
loss.  The  Austrian  army  then  retivated  across 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  on  the  line  of  the 
Miucio,  in  three  main  columns.  By  the  11th 
of  June  tlie  whole  army  had  crossed  the  Adda, 
blowing  up  the  bridges  after  them,  and  de- 
stroying the  works  at  Piaeeuz.a  and  Pavia  as 
they  were  evacuated  by  their  garrisons.  Lodi 
and  Pizzighettoue  were  also  destroyed,  so  that 
the  fortresses  built  to  overawe  lUdy  were 
shattered  by  their  constructoi^.  Not  till  they 
reached  the  Mincio  and  were  withiu  the  lines 
of  the  f:uuous  "  Quadrilateral "  did  they  at- 
tempt to  make  a  stand,  protected  by  its  four 
fortresses  of  Peschiera,  Verona,  Leguano,  aijd 
Mantua.  They  were  followed  by  tlie  allied 
armies  across  the  plains  of  Lombaitly,  and 
before  it  could  be  conjectiired  what  course 
they  would  tiike  they  recrossed  the  Mincio 
and  assumed  an  offensive  position.  A  recon- 
naissance pushed  forward  by  the  French  met 
their  advanced  posts  near  the  village  of  Sol- 
feriuo,  and  an  aeronaut  who  a4:compauied  the 
army  of  the  allies  ascended  in  a  balloon  to 
explore  tlie  position.  The  enemy  occupied 
the  hilly  country  which  there  forms  a  kind 
of  pamllelogram,  the  angles  of  which  are 
Sonato,  Peschiera,  Volta,  and  Castiglioue. 
Their  line  extended  for  about  twelve  miles 
from  Peschieni  down  into  the  plain  of  Mincio. 
The  centre  of  it  was  Cavriana,  which  the 
Emjieror  of  Austriji  had  chosen  as  his  head- 
quiirters.  On  the  2-llh,  in  the  morning,  the 
Fi-eucb  were  aware  of  their  movements,  and 


the  eni]>eror  at  once  diiX'Cteil  his  attention  to 
bringing  together  the  various  coriw  of  the 
allied  luinies  that  they  might  sup|iort  each 
other.  He  then  re|)ailed  to  the  heights  in 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  battle,  where  Mai>>hal 
liiragusy  d'llilliers,  who  was  too  far  fixjiu 
the  Sai\linian  army  to  act  in  conjunction  witli 
it,  was  engaged  in  a  severe  conllict  agjiinsl 
superior  numbers  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lead- 
ing to  Solferiuo,  which  was  iuli-euched  and 
defended  by  the  enemy.  The  emperor  ordered 
Forey's  division  to  ailvance,  and  it  was  sup- 
jwrled  by  a  division  of  light  infiuitry  of  the 
guard.  Witli  these  there  advanced  the  artil- 
lery of  the  guaixl,  under  the  command  of 
GeneriJ  de  Sevelinges  and  Genend  Leba-uf, 
which  took  uji  an  uncovered  ]>ositiou  at  about 
300  y.ards  from  the  enemy.  This  mamvuvre 
decided  the  fate  of  the  centre,  and  by  a  bril- 
liiuit  attack  the  divisions  took  the  position, 
the  Austriaus  retiring  under  the  fire  of  the 
artillery,  with  a  loss  of  1500  prisonei-s  and 
fourteen  pieces  of  c^inuon.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  attack  the  position  at  Cavriana 
behind  Solferino,  and  this  also  was  carried 
;ifter  a  tremendous  struggle,  the  liorroi-s  of 
which  were  increased  by  a  violent  thunder- 
storm. 

The  Aust'-ians  then  fell  back  on  the  Miucio 
and  occupied  Verona,  after  burning  the  bridges 
in  their  retreat.  On  the  1st  of  August  the 
allies  had  crossed  the  Mincio.  While  every- 
body was  wondering  what  would  be  the  next 
step,  now  that  the  Austriaus  had  sought  the 
shelter  of  the  Quadrilateral,  where  it  was  be- 
lieved they  would  be  able  to  resist  the  com- 
bined forces  of  France  and  Sardinia,  it  was 
suddenly  announced  that  an  interview  had 
taken  jjlace  between  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Austria  at  Villafranca,  and  that  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  agreed  on.  The 
overtures  which  led  to  this  came,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  Najioleon  III.,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  iissign  as  his  reasons  the  necessity 
which  he  foresaw  he  would  be  under  of  "  ac- 
cepting a  combat  on  the  Rhine,"  if  he  pushed 
his  successes  further.  He  felt  that  the  chances 
of  a  collision  with  the  whole  power  of  a  Ger- 
man Confederation  might  be  directed  against 
1  him  if  he  drove  Austria  to  extremities,  and 
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caused  tlie  other  Geniiau  states  to  rally  round 
her  from  au  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  jirudent  to  end  the 
war  before  public  feeling  in  France  was  again 
subject  to  a  reaction. 

An  armistice  was  signed  on  the  Sth  of  July, 
and  was  immediatel}'  followed  by  a  treaty  of 
peace,  the  conditions  of  which  were  these : — 

"  The  two  sovereigns  wiU  favour  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Italian  Confederation. 

"That  Confederation  shall  be  under  the 
honorary  presidency  of  the  Holy  Father. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Austria  cedes  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  his  rights  over  Loni- 
bardy,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  of 
Mantua  and  Peschiera,  so  that  the  frontier 
of  the  Austrian  possessions  shall  start  from 
the  extreme  range  of  the  fortress  of  Pes- 
chiera, and  shall  extend  in  a  direct  line  along 
the  Miucio  as  far  as  Grazio ;  thence  to  Scor- 
zarolo  and  Luzana  to  the  Po,  whence  the 
actual  frontiers  shall  continue  to  form  the 
limits  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
will  hand  over  {remettra)  the  ceded  territory 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

"  Venetia  shall  form  part  of  the  Italian 
Confederation,  though  remaining  under  the 
crown  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

"The  Grand -duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Duke  of  Modena  return  to  their  states,  grant- 
ing a  general  amnesty. 

"A  full  and  complete  amnesty  is  granted 
on  both  sides  to  pei-sons  compromised  in  the 
late  events  in  the  territories  of  the  belligerent 
parties." 

By  a  proclamation  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  announced  this  treaty  to  his  army.  Pleni- 
potentiaries were  appointed,  and  though  some 
delay  took  place,  the  agreement  was  regularly 
signed  on  the  11th  of  November,  its  terms 
being  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
clauses  of  the  original  treaty. 

The  emperor  returned  to  Paris  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  at  Villafranca,  and  on 
the  19th  of  July  received  the  great  bodies  of 
the  state  at  St.  Cloud,  where  they  presented 
him  with  congratuLatory  addresses — one  from 
the  senate,  pronounced  by  its  president,  M. 
Troplong,  and  the  other  from  the  corps  legis- 
latif,  by  Count  de  Morny.     Soon  afterwards 


the  emperor  wrote  to  the  pope,  seriously  ad- 
vising him  to  surrender  the  revolted  provinces 
of  the  Komagna.  The  letter  was  couched  in 
the  most  respectful  and  persuasive  terms,  re- 
minding his  holiness  of  all  that  the  writer  had 
done  "  for  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  august 
head;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  frankly  recom- 
mending the  cession  of  the  revolted  provinces 
for  the  sake  of  tranquillity. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  again  to  the  progress 
of  events  at  home,  where  the  change  of  go- 
vernment had  given  another  aspect  to  domes- 
tic legislation,  and  where  the  yeai-s  of  conflict 
abroad  had  made  the  task  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  more  than  usually  arduous. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  noticed  that  he  had  improved 
in  appearance  after  his  journey  to  the  Ionian 
Islands.  He  seemed  to  be  in  more  vigorous 
health,  which  added  fire  to  his  manner  of 
speaking.  His  financial  statement  was  com- 
plete and  lucid  as  ever,  and  it  was  more  concise 
than  usual.  Instead  of  being  somewhat  diffu- 
sive it  was  compact,  but  it  dealt  thoroughly 
with  the  state  of  affaire.  A  deficiency  must  be 
met,  and  the  question  was  how  best  to  meet 
it  with  the  least  possible  pressure  of  taxation. 
Provision  had  to  be  made  for  a  large  addition 
to  our  naval  and  military  establishments.  It 
was  expected  that  whUe  the  revenue  for  the 
coming  year  would  be  £64,340,000,  the  expen- 
diture would  be  £69,207,000.  There  would 
thus  be  a  gross  deficiency  of  £4,867,000  for 
the  current  year.  The  committee  were  there- 
fore not  to  busy  themselves  with  comprehensive 
plans  of  finance  on  that  occasion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  upon 
larger  views  of  our  financial  system, for  then  the 
income-tax  would  lapse,  as  well  as  certain  war 
duties  upon  tea  and  sugar ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  long  annuities  would  fall  in.  How  were 
they  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the 
present  deficiency — by  borrowing  or  by  taxes  ? 
The  sum  required  was  a  large  one,  but  it  ought 
never  to  drive  the  British  Parliament  to  the 
expedient  of  augmenting  the  national  debt — 
which  nothing  but  dire  necessity  should  induce 
it  to  do.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  loan  ought 
not  to  be  resorted  to.     It  would  not  be  desir- 
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aWe  to  increase  the  malt  duty  or  tlie  sjiirit 
ilulies.  It  would  l>e  iui|Kilitic  tu  iuori.\iiie 
the  duties  of  customs  or  excise.  Tlieiv  con- 
sequently remained  tlie  income-tax,  which  had 
teen  origiu:dly  iutro^lucetl,  tii-st,  to  make 
reforms  iu  our  tiso;d  system,  ainl  secondly,  to 
meet  public  exijjeucles,  and  when  it  w;is  for 
tlie  dignity,  Louuur,  and  safety  of  the  country 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  augment  the 
national  defences,  the  iucome-lJix  Wiis  aliove 
all  others  a  regular  and  legitimate  resource. 
The  system  of  nearly  six  mouths'  credits  which 
the  government  iillowed  to  nudlstei-s,  thei-eby 
to  that  extent  finding  ca).<it;d  for  them,  was 
liad  iu  principle,  and  might  be  so  modified 
that  six  weeks  of  the  credit  could  be  tikeu 
away  and  four  per  cent  discount  allowed 
on  the  p;»yment.  This  would  bring  i,~60,CX>0 
to  the  exchequer.  The  adopting  of  a  penny 
stamp  on  liankers'  che<iues  ditiwn  acioss 
the  counter  would  yield  a  further  sum,  and 
tlie  deficiency  of  about  £4,000,000  woiUd  be 
met  by  an  addition  to  the  income-tax.  It  now 
stood  at  the  rate  of  5c/.  in  the  pound,  and  an 
additional  4d.  would  yield  something  over 
i:4,000,000.  He  projiosed  that  tliis  a.lditional 
sum  should  be  levied  on  incomes  amounting 
to  upw.irds  of  £150,  but  that  incomes  under 
that  sum  should  p;»y  only  Urf.  extr;; ;  and  he 
also  proposed  that  the  augmented  t;ix  should 
lie  leviable  upon  the  first  half-yearly  payment 
after  the  resolution  should  have  been  adopted 
by  the  house.  This  addition  to  the  tax,  added 
to  the  sum  derived  from  the  maltsters,  would 
pnxluce  £5,150,000.  Deducting  the  whole 
deficiency  of  the  year,  there  would  thus 
remain  a  surplus  of  £253,(XX). 

Mr.  Disraeli,  after  vindicating  the  financial 
scheme,  and  partially  defending  the  foreign 
jxilicy,  of  his  own  government,  objected  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  levying  tlie  income-tax, 
and  urged  that  the  income-tax  itself  should, 
like  an  army,  be  regarded  as  a  mc;ins  of  sup- 
port to  be  resorted  to  only  in  times  of  extre- 
mity. He  maintained  that  the  nation  could 
not  go  on  raising  i:70,000,tXK)  annually,  and 
concluded  by  demanding  tliat  France  and 
England  should  mutually  prove,  with  no  hypo- 
crisy, but  by  the  unanswerable  evidence  of 
reduced  armaments,  that  they  really  desired 


peace,  and    thus   terniin.it<'    "  liisiifitrouii   and 
wild  eijK-nditure." 

Mr.  bright  must  have  smiled  at  this  de- 
claration when  he  ixae  to  denounce  the  iucome- 
tiix  as  odious  and   unjust  beyond  all  others, 
:aid  not  to  be  defended  as  a  jiernianent  lax, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  that 
in  the  emei-gency  whidi  had  to  be  met,  the  buil- 
get  of  Mr.  Ciladstone  was  as  satisfactory  as  it 
w;is  possible  for  a  very  disjigrecable  thing  to  be. 
Why,  he  asked,  w:u  the  income-tAx  odious  1 
Because  it  was  a  tiix  upon  property  t    No ;  but 
because  it  was  unjustly  levied,    ^\'lly  should 
not  the  farmers,  for  instance,  piiy  as  much  on 
their  incomes  as  other  people  did  on  theirs  f 
Then  tliere  was  the  succession  duty.     Could 
anything  l>e  more  unjust  than  that)     There 
w.is  a  gentleman  lately  who  had  a  landed  estate 
worth  £32,000  left  him  by  a  person  who  was 
no  relative.      Now  if  that  had   been  left  in 
money  the  duty  would  have  been  £3200,  but 
being  a  landed  estate  the  duty  was  only  £700. 
Was  that  just?  was  it  consistent  with  fair- 
ness?    Was  it  consistent  with  our  duty  to  so- 
ciety that  we  should  tiike  the  class  of  property 
the  most  select,  attracting  towanls  it  many 
social  and  practical  advantages,  having  in  it 
the  most  certain  means  of  accumulation  and 
improvement,  and  charge  it  only  £7i>0 ;  whilst 
on  another  description  of  property  that  was 
not  worth  a  bit  more  in  the  market  we  should 
charge  £3200  ?  Mr.  Bright  spoke  with  remark- 
able force  on  the  subject  of  the  financial  policy 
which  had  constintly  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  maintenance  of  gre;it  armaments;  but 
it  was  on  the  question  of  the  proposed  con- 
ference and  the  mutual  relations  of  France 
and  EngL-uid  that  he  spoke  with  equal  or  even 
more  effectual  emphasis.     "  If  England  is  to 
go  into  tlie  conference  merely  to  put  its  name 
to  documents  which  are  of  no  advantage  to 
Italy,  which  do  not  engage  the  sympathies  of 
this  nation,  England  had  much  l>etter  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     But  there  is  another 
coui-se  which  I  should  like  to  recommend  to 
the  noble  lord  who  now  holds  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  office.     I  ciiniiot  believe  that  French- 
men, in  matters  of  this  nature,  are  so  very 
different  from  ourselves  as  some  people  wish 
to  teach  us.     I  do  believe  tliat  the  thirty-six 
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million  FiTiiclinien  engaged  in  all  the  honest 
occupations  of  their  country,  as  our  people  are 
engaged  here,  are  as  anxious  for  perpetual 
peace  •n-itli  England  as  the  most  intelligent 
and  Christian  Englishman  can  be  for  a  per- 
petual ))eace  with  France.  I  believe,  too,  be- 
ciiuse  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  his  wisest 
course  and  his  truest  interest,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  is  also  anxious  to  remain 
at  peace  with  us,  and  the  people  of  France  are 
utterly  amazed  and  lost  in  bewilderment  when 
they  see  the  course  taken  by  the  press  and  by 
certain  statesmen  in  this  country.  With  that 
belief  what  would  I  do  if  I  were  in  that  re- 
sponsible position?  —  for  which,  however,  I 
know  that  I  am  thought  to  be  altogether  un- 
fit— but  if  I  were  sitting  on  that  bench,  and 
were  in  the  position  of  the  noble  lord,  I  would 
try  to  emancipate  myself  from  those  old, 
ragged,  worthless,  and  bloody  traditions  which 
are  found  in  every  pigeon-hole,  and  almost  in 
every  document,  in  the  foreign  ofifice.  I  would 
emancipate  raj'self  from  all  that,  and  I  would 
approach  the  French  nation  and  the  French 
government  in  what  I  would  call  a  sensible,  a 
moral,  and  a  Christian  spirit.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  would  send  a  special  envoy  to  Paris  to 
sue  for  peace.  I  would  not  commission  Lord 
Cowley  to  make  a  great  demonstration  of  what 
he  was  about  to  do;  but  I  would  make  this 
offer  to  the  French  government,  and  I  would 
make  it  with  a  fi'ankness  that  could  not  be 
misundei-stood ;  if  it  were  accepted  on  the 
other  side,  it  would  be  received  with  enthu- 
siasm in  England,  and  would  be  marked  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  Eurojje.  I 
woidd  say  to  the  French  government,  We  are 
but  twenty  miles  apart,  the  trade  between  us 
is  nothing  like  what  it  ought  to  be,  consider- 
ing the  population  of  the  two  countries,  their 
vast  increase  of  productive  power,  and  their 
great  wealth.  AVe  have  certain  things  on  this 
side  which  now  bar  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations.  We  have  some  remaining 
duties  which  are  of  no  consequence  either  to 
the  revenue  or  to  protection,  which  everybody 
his  given  up  here,  but  they  still  interrupt  the 
trade  between  you  and  us.  We  will  recon- 
sider these  and  remove  them.  We  have  also 
an  extraordinarj'  heavy  duty  upon  one  of  the 


greatest  products  of  the  soil  of  France—  upon 
the  light  wines  of  your  country.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  perhaps  the  riglit 
hon.  gentleman  ojjposite,  may  start  at  once 
and  say  tliat  involves  a  revenue  of  £1,500,0(10, 
or  at  least  of  £1,200,000.  .  .  .  What  is 
£1,200,000— what  is  £1,500,000  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  wine  duties,  or  their  reduction  to 
a  very  low  scjile,  if  by  such  an  offer  ;is  this  we 
should  enable  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
do  that  which  he  is  most  anxious  to  do?  The 
only  persons  whom  tlie  French  emperor  can- 
not cope  with  are  the  monopolists  of  his  own 
country.  If  he  could  offer  to  his  nation  thirty 
millions  of  the  English  people  as  customers, 
would  not  that  give  him  an  irresistible  power 
to  make  changes  in  the  French  tariff  which 
would  be  as  advantageous  to  us  as  they  would 
be  to  his  own  country  ?  I  do  believe  that  if 
that  were  honestly  done,  done  without  any 
diplomatic  finesse,  and  without  obstacles  being 
attached  to  it  that  would  make  its  acceptance 
impossible,  it  would  bring  about  a  state  of 
things  which  history  would  pronounce  to  be 
glorious." 

It  was  to  this  portion  of  Mr.  Bright's  speech 
that  the  practical  ])roposals  of  the  French  com- 
mercial treaty  was  afterwai-ds  attributed.  At 
all  events  it  was  immediately  after  his  atten- 
tion had  been  arrested  by  reading  a  report  of 
this  speech  that  M.  Chevalier  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cobdeu  expressing  his  belief  that  a  commer- 
cial treaty  between  England  and  France  might 
be  negotiated,  and  urging  him  to  visit  Paris 
during  the  autumn  to  make  the  attempt. 

To  that  visit  and  its  results  we  shall  now 
turn,  and  we  may  at  once  avail  ourselves  of  so 
much  of  Cobden's  own  account  of  it  as  will 
enable  us  to  follow  it  to  its  conclusion.  We 
have  already  seen  under  what  discouraging 
circumstances  from  the  premier  he  set  about 
his  mission.  Probably  Mi\  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  were  the  only  persons  in 
the  ministry  who  fully  appreciated  his  diffi- 
culties, and  what  might  be  gained  by  sui-- 
mouuting  them.  But  Cobden  was  not  the  man 
to  turn  back  till  he  had  exhausted  all  reason- 
able efforts,  and  after  some  delay  he  succeeded, 
as  we  have  ah-eady  noted,  in  obtaining  an  in- 
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torviow  witli  the  eiii|M?ror.  ThU  was  uii  the 
i7Uj  of  OctolK*r,  Ihfii),  luiil  ill  describing  it  he 
nay a: — 

"  After  i\  few  iviuiirks  iijx)u  tlie  subject  of 
the  iiii|iroveiueiit.s  in  I'uvis,  niul  in  the  lioia 
lie  l><>iil<<i;ne,  luul  after  lie  had  expiv&ie<l  hit) 
regret  at  n>y  not  having  eiiteixnl  the  ministry 
of  Loixl  Pshuerston,  the  enijiei'or  alluded  to 
the  stilt*  of  feeling  in  Kngland,  ami  expivssed 
his  ivgret  that  notwithstanding  he  had  for 
ten  years  given  every  passible  proof  of  his  do- 
sire  to  preserve  the  frieiuUhip  of  the  British 
peo)>le,  the  ])ress  had  at  hist  defeated  his 
pur|x>se,  and  now  the  relations  of  the  two 
counti-ies  seemed  to  be  worse  than  ever.  He 
api>ealeil  to  me  if  he  had  ever  done  one  act  to 
justify  the  manner  in  which  he  was  assailed 
by  our  press  >  I  candidly  told  him  that  I 
thought  tlie  governments  of  both  countries 
were  to  blame.  He  asked  what  he  could  do 
more  than  he  had  already  done  to  promote  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  couutrie-s.  This 
led  to  the  question  of  free-trade,  and  I  urged 
many  arguments  in  favour  of  removing  those 
obstacles  which  prevented  the  two  countries 
from  being  brought  into  closer  dependence 
on  one  another.  He  expressed  himself  as 
friendly  to  this  policy,  but  alluded  to  the 
great  difficulties  in  his  way;  said  he  had 
made  au  effort  by  admitting  iron  in  bond  for 
shipbuilding,  which  he  was  obliged  to  alter 
again,  and  spoke  of  the  slidiug-scale  on  corn 
which  had  been  reimposed  after  it  had  ex- 
pired. I  si>oke  of  the  opjxjrtuneness  of  the 
present  moment  for  making  a  simult^meous 
change  in  the  English  and  French  tariffs,  as 
there  was  a  prosj>ect  of  a  surplus  of  revenue 
next  year,  owing  to  the  expiry  of  our  termin- 
able annuities,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
verj'  desirous  to  make  this  surplus  avaiLible 
for  reducing  duties  on  French  commodities. 
Louis  Napoleon  said  he  had  a  majority  of  his 
chambers  quite  oii]x>sed  to  free-trade,  aiid 
that  they  would  not  pass  a  decided  measure ; 
that  by  the  constitution  he  could  alter  the 
tariff  by  a  decree,  if  it  were  part  of  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  power;  and  he  asked  me 
whether  England  would  enter  into  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  him.  I  explained  that 
we  could  give  no  exclusive  privileges  to  any 


nation;  that  we  could  simultaneously  make 
Inductions  in  our  tarill's;  and  the  allernlioua 
might  be  inserted  in  a  treaty,  but  that  our 
tariff  must  be  equally  apjilicable  to  all  coun- 
tries. He  said  he  was  under  a  pledge  nut 
to  abolish  the  prohibitive  system  in  France 
and  substitute  moderate  duties,  previous  to 
18(il.  I  told  him  that  I  saw  no  obstacle 
in  this  to  a  livaty  being  entered  into  next 
sjiring,  for  that  the  moral  effect  would  be 
the  Siuue  even  if  the  full  o])eration  of  the 
new  duties  did  not  coine  into  jjay  for  two  or 
three  years.  He  asked  me  to  let  him  know 
what  reductions  could  be  miide  in  our  tarilf 
upon  articles  affecting  his  country,  which  I 
pi-omised  to  do.  He  then  inquired  what  I 
should  advise  him  to  do  in  regai-d  to  the 
French  tariff.  I  said  I  should  attack  one 
article  of  great  and  universal  necessity,  as  I 
had  done  in  England,  when  I  confined  all 
my  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws, 
knowing  that  when  that  clef-de-voAte  was 
removed  the  whole  system  would  fall.  In 
France  the  great  jjrimary  want  was  cheap 
iron,  which  is  the  daily  bread  of  all  industries, 
and  I  should  begin  by  abolishing  the  duty  on 
iron  and  coal,  and  then  I  should  be  in  a  better 
position  for  apinoaching  all  the  other  indus- 
tries; that  I  would,  if  necessary,  pay  an  in- 
demnity in  some  shape  to  the  iron-masters, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  abolish  their  protec- 
tion immediately — a  course  which  I  should 
not  contemplate  following  with  any  other 
commodity  but  iron  and  coal.  He  spoke  of 
the  danger  of  throwing  men  out  of  work,  and 
I  tried  by  a  vaiiety  of  arguments  to  convince 
him,  esjiecially  by  a  reference  to  the  example 
of  England,  that  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of 
duties  is  to  increase,  not  diminish,  the  demand 
for  labour.  I  showed  that  in  England  we  had 
much  machinery  standing  idle  iu  consequence 
of  the  want  of  workmen  at  the  present  time; 
and  in  order  to  allay  his  fears  of  au  inundation 
of  British  ))roducts,  to  throw  his  own  jieople 
out  of  work,  I  explained  that  there  was  not 
au  ounce  of  our  productions  which  w;is  not 
already  bespoken,  and  that  it  wouKl  take  a 
long  time  to  increase  laigely  our  investment 
of  capital,  whilst  it  was  im]x>ssible  to  jirocure 
any  considerable  addition  to  our  labourere. 
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On  my  giving  liini  a  description  of  the  re- 
forms effected  by  Sir  liobert  Peel,  and  the 
great  reverence  in  which  his  name  is  liekl,  he 
said,  '  I  am  charmed  and  flattered  at  tlie  idea 
of  performing  a  similar  work  in  my  country; 
but,'  he  added,  '  it  is  very  difficult  in  France 
to  make  reforms ;  we  make  revolutions  in 
France,  not  reforms. ' " 

Cobden  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
good  qualities  of  the  emperor,  and  he  felt 
that  he  was  making  way  with  him  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting.  He  was  gaining  courage  to 
attempt  a  movement  against  the  protectionists 
of  France.  Next  M.  Fould  had  to  be  con- 
verted, and  then  came  disturbing  inilueuces 
of  the  mistrust  of  France  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land in  relation  to  the  emperor's  foreign  policy. 
The  treaty,  or  something  like  it,  had  been 
sketched  out  after  long  conversations  and  dis- 
cussions with  Rouher  and  Chevalier,  and  dur- 
ing a  temporary  attack  of  illness  which  con- 
fined Cobden  to  his  bed,  but  did  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  the  discussions  in  his 
bed-room.  At  last  the  proposals  were  ready 
and  things  took  a  turn. 

M.  de  Peraigny  had  come  from  London  to 
tell  his  master  how  hostile  and  dangerous  was 
the  state  of  opinion  in  England.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  experience  he  said  he  believed  war 
to  be  possible,  unless  the  emperor  took  some 
step  to  remove  the  profound  mistrust  that 
agitated  the  English  public.  The  security  of 
the  throne,  he  went  on  to  urge,  depended  on 
the  English  aUiance  being  a  reality.  So  long 
as  there  was  a  solid  friendship  between  Eng- 
land and  France  they  need  not  care  what 
might  be  in  the  mind  of  Russia,  Austria,  or 
Prussia.  This  was  the  course  of  reasoning 
which,  in  Cobden's  opinion,  finally  decided 
the  emperor.  In  other  words.  Napoleon  as- 
sented to  the  treaty,  less  because  it  was  good 
for  the  French  than  because  it  woidd  pacify 
the  English.  It  was  the  only  available  instru- 
ment for  keeping  the  English  alliance. 

M.  Rouher  presented  his  plan  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty,  together  with  sixty  pages  of  illus- 
trative reasoning  upon  it.  The  whole  was  read 
to  the  emperor;  he  listened  attentively  through 
every  page,  approved  it,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention of  carrying  it  out.    He  then  produced 


a  letter  which  he  had  prepared,  addressed  to 
M.  Gould,  and  intended  for  publication,  in 
which  he  announced  his  determination  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  pacific  irajirovement,  to  pro- 
mote the  industry  of  the  country  by  cheapen- 
ing transport,  and  so  forth. 

The  project  was  now  disclosed  to  Count 
Walewski,  the  minister  for  foreign  afTairs, 
and  Cobden  was  invited  to  have  an  interview 
with  him.  Once  more  he  went  over  the  ground 
along  which  he  had  already  led  Gould,  Rouher, 
and  the  emperor.  "I  endeavoured,"  says  Cob- 
den, "  to  remove  his  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  to  fortify  his  courage  against  the  protec- 
tionist party,  whose  insignificance  and  power- 
lessness  I  demonstrated  by  comparing  their 
small  body  with  the  immense  population 
which  was  interested  in  the  removal  of  com- 
mercial restrictions."  The  discussion  with  M. 
Walewski  was  followed  by  a  second  interview 
with  the  emperor. 

December  21. — "  Had  an  interview  with  the 
emperor  at  the  Tuileries.  I  explained  to  him 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, was  anxious  to  prepare  his  budget 
for  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  him  to  be 
informed  as  soon  as  possible  whether  the 
French  government  was  decided  to  agree  to  a 
commercial  treaty,  as  in  that  case  he  would 
make  arrangements  accordingly;  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  in  possession  of  the  details, 
but  merely  to  know  whether  the  principle  of 
a  treaty  was  determined  upon.  The  emperor 
said  he  could  have  no  hesitation  in  satisfying 
me  on  that  point;  that  he  had  quite  made  up 
his  mind  to  enter  into  the  treatj',  and  that  the 
only  question  was  as  to  the  details.  He  spoke 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome,  owing 
to  the  powerful  interests  that  were  united  in 
defence  of  the  present  system.  'The  protected 
industries  combine,  but  the  general  public  do 
not.'  I  urged  many  arguments  to  encourage 
him  to  take  a  bold  course,  pointing  out  the 
very  small  number  of  the  protected  classes  as 
compared  with  the  whole  community,  and  con- 
tending for  the  interests  of  the  greatest  number 
rather  than  those  of  the  minority.  He  re- 
peated to  me  the  arguments  which  had  been 
used  b3'  some  of  his  ministers  to  dissuade  him 
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from  a  fit*-tr»ile  puliov,  ]jarticiilHi'lv  liy  M. 
M.tgue,  liU  liimiitxt  iiiiiiUter,  who  Imd  ui^ed 
tli.it  if  lif  uifivlv  i'li:ingv<l  his  m'sWui  fixim 
inuliibiliuu  to  hij;li  i>i\>tivlivi'  iluties  it  wouKI 
K'  a  cliaugtf  oiilv  in  iiuiiic,  bin  tliat  if  lie  liiiil 
uii  uiixlerate  ilutii-s  which  ndiuittoil  a  hugo 
iiii|M>rtatioii  vi  fuivigu  uiert-h:iii<lis<',  tlieii,  fur 
i-verv  jiicoe  of  luniiufiiotiiix-d  gooils  so  ailiiiitti'd 
to  cuiisuiii|itioii  ill  FiTUKV,  a  piece  of  domestic 
uiauufactui-e  must  be  displaced.  1  |H)iiited  out 
the  fallacy  of  M.  ^I.i^ue's  argument  iu  the 
assuuiptiou  that  e\enbo<l_v  in  Fniiice  wjis 
sufiicieiitly  clothed,  and  that  uo  increased  cou- 
Bumption  could  take  place.  1  observed  that 
many  millions  in  Fi-iiice  never  wore  stcK-kiiigs, 
and  yet  stockings  were  pix)liibited.  He  re- 
iiiarketl  tliat  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  ten 
millions  of  the  ]>oi>ulation  hardly  ever  tiisted 
bread,  but  subsisteil  on  potatoes,  chestnuts,  &c. 
(I  conclude  this  must  be  au  exaggeration.) 
1  expressed  au  opinion  that  the  working  popu- 
lation of  his  country  were  iu  a  very  inferior 
condition  as  coni|)arcd  with  those  in  England. 
"Eeferriug  to  the  details  iu  his  intended 
tiritf,  he  said  the  duties  would  range  from  ten 
to  thirty  i>cr  cent.  I  jwinted  out  the  excessive 
rate  of  the  latter  figiiiv,  that  the  maximum 
ought  not  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent;  that  it 
would  defeat  his  object  iu  every  waj'  if  he 
went  as  high  as  tliirty  per  cent ;  that  it  would 
fail  as  an  economical  me.isure,  whilst  in  a  ]xili- 
li^  point  of  view  it  would  be  unsuccessful, 
inasmuch  as  the  people  of  England  would  re- 
card  it  as  prohibition  in  another  form.  He 
r.'ferred  me  to  M.  Koulier  for  further  discus- 
^ion  of  this  question.  He  described  to  me  the 
letter  which  he  thouglit  of  publishing  declara- 
tory of  his  intention  of  entering  on  a  course 
of  internal  improvement  and  commercial  re- 
form, and  asked  me  whether  it  would  not 
}ilace  him  at  a  disadvantage  with  tlie  British 
government  if  he  announced  his  policy  befoie- 
hriiid,  and  wllether  they  might  not  be  inclined 
.•ifterwards  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty.  I 
replied  that  there  might  be  other  objections 
to  his  publishing  such  a  letter,  but  this  was 
not  one,  and  that  I  was  sure  it  would  not  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  our  government.  We 
ihc-u  talked  of  our  immense  preparation  in 
iiav.-d  armaments.     I  s:iid  I  expected  that  iu 


a  frw  iiionthi)  we  should  have  sixty  liue-uf- 
batlle-slii|K>,  screws,  in  commission,  lie  said 
he  had  only  twenty-seven.  Talking  of  tlie 
excited  slate  of  idariu  in  England,  he  said  he 
was  dictating  to  M.  Mocquaiil  a  dialogue  be- 
tween a  Freuuliiuau  and  au  Englishman,  iu 
which  he  should  iutiXKluce  all  the  arguments 
used  ill  England  tostiniulate  the  jiieseiit  alarm 
of  French  aggression,  and  his  answers  to  them, 
and  he  iisked  if  1  thought  the  Timet  would 
print  it. 

"  Whilst  we  were  in  the  midst  of  this  familiar 
conversation,  during  which  he  smoked  several 
cigarettes,  tlie  empress  entered  the  room,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced.  She  is  a  tall  and 
grai-eful  jierson,  very  amiable  aud  gracious, 
but  her  features  were  not  entirely  free  from 
an  ex]>res<?iou  of  thoughffulness,  if  not  melan- 
choly. The  emperor  is  .s;»id  by  everybody  to 
be  very  f;iscinating  to  those  who  come  much 
iu  personal  cont^ict  with  him.  I  found  him 
more  attractive  at  this  second  audience  than 
the  firet.  His  manner  is  very  simjile  and 
natural.  If  there  be  any  aU'ectation,  it  is  in 
a  slight  air  of  humility  ('young  ambition's 
ladder '),  which  shows  itself  with  consumimite 
Uict  in  his  voice  and  gestures." 

Cobden  gives  some  further  paiticulars  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Bright  (Dec.  29,  1659):— 

"  I  Siiw  the  emperor  again  for  a  full  hour 
last  week,  as  you  would  learn  from  your 
brother.  Of  course  I  tried  to  employ  every 
minute  on  my  own  topic,  but  he  was  in  a 
talkative  mood,  and  sometimes  ran  off  on 
other  subjects.  It  w;is  at  four  o'clock  ;  he  had 
been  busy  all  day,  aud  I  was  surprised  at  the 
f  aiety  of  his  manner.  He  smoked  cigarettes 
all  the  time,  but  t;tlked  and  listened  admir- 
ably. 

" .  .  .  On  this  occasion  my  private  lesson 
was  chiefly  taken  up  with  answering  the  argu- 
ments with  which  M.  Magne,  his  minister  of 
finance,  who  is  a  furious  protectionist,  had 
been  trj'ing  to  frighten  him.  Here  was  one 
of  them,  which  he  repeated  won!  for  word  to 
me :  '  Sire,  if  you  do  not  make  a  sensible  i-educ- 
tion  in  your  duties  the  measure  will  be  charged 
on  you  as  an  attempted  delusion.  If  you  do 
make  a  serious  reduction,  then  for  every  piece 
of  foreign  manufacture  admitted  into  France, 
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you  -will  displace  a  piece  of  domestic  fabrica- 
tion.' I,  of  com-se  laughed,  and  held  up  both 
hands  and  cxclaimetl :  '  What  an  old  friend 
that  argument  was !  how  we  have  been  told 
the  same  thing  a  thousand  times  of  corn,  and 
how  we  have  answered  it  a  thousand  times  by 
showing  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  pcoiile  wei'e 
not  properly  fed.  And  then  I  showed  how 
we  had  imported  many  millions  of  quartei-s  of 
corn  annually  since  the  repeal  of  our  corn- 
law,  whilst  our  own  agiiculture  was  more 
prosperous  and  productive  than  ever,  and  yet 
it  was  all  consumed.  I  told  him  that  his 
peojile  were  badly  clothed,  that  nearly  a  fourth 
of  his  subjects  did  not  wear  stockings,  and  I 
begged  him  to  remind  M.  Magne  that  if  a  few 
thousand  dozens  of  hose  were  admitted  into 
France,  they  might  be  consumed  by  these 
bai-elegged  people  without  interfering  with 
the  demand  for  the  native  manufacture.  .  .  . 
We  then  got  ujion  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  working  people,  where  his  sympathy  is 
mainly  centred,  and  on  the  effect  of  machinery, 
free-trade,  &c.,  on  their  fate.  He  said  the 
protectionists  always  argued  that  the  working- 
class  engaged  in  manufactures  were  better  off 
here  than  in  England,  and  they  always  as- 
sumed that  free-trade  would  lower  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  operatives.  I  told  him 
that  the  operatives  in  France  were  working 
twenty  per  cent  more  time  for  twenty  per  cent 
less  wages,  and  paid  upwards  of  ten  per  cent 
more  for  their  clothing,  as  compared  with  the 
same  class  in  England.  He  seized  a  pen  and 
asked  me  to  repeat  these  figures,  which  he  put 
down,  observing,  'Wliat  an  answer  to  those 
people!'  I  told  him  that  if  M.  Magne  or 
anybody  else  disputed  my  figures  I  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  them.  But  I  need  not  repeat 
to  you  a  course  of  argument  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar." 

After  this  interview  the  negotiation  reached 
the  stage  of  formal  diplomacy.  Cobden's  posi- 
tion had  hitherto  been  wholly  unofficial.  He 
had  been  a  private  person,  representing  to  the 
French  emperor  that  he  believed  tlie  English 
government  would  not  be  indisjjosed  to  enter- 
tain the  question  of  a  commercial  treaty.  The 
matter  came  officially  before  Lord  Cowley  in 
the  form  of  a  request  from  Count  Walewski 


that  he  would  ascertain  tlie  views  and  inten- 
tions of  his  government.  ].ord  Cowley  applied 
to  Lord  John  Kussell  for  ofKcial  instructions 
to  act,  and  in  the  coui-se  of  the  next  mouth 
Cobdea  received  his  own  instructions  and 
pov/er.s.  Meanwhile  not  a  day  was  lost,  and 
he  brought  the  same  tact  and  unwearied  eii- 
ei-gy  to  tlie  settlement  of  the  details  of  the 
treaty  which  he  had  employed  in  persuading 
this  little  group  of  important  men  to  accept 
its  principles  and  policy.  Theie  was  one 
singular  pereonage  who  ought  from  his  keen 
faculties,  his  grasp  of  the  principles  of  modern 
progress,  and  liis  position,  to  have  been  the 
most  imiwrtaut  of  all,  but  iu  whom  his  gifts 
had  been  nullified  by  want  of  that  indescrib- 
able something  which  men  call  character  and 
the  spiiit  of  conduct.  This  was  Prince  Napo- 
leon. Cobden  had  several  conversations  with 
him,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  few  men 
in  France  had  a  more  thorough  mastery  of 
economic  questions.' 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  showed  some 
sagacity  in  taking  the  earliest  reasonable  op- 
portunity of  making  terms  of  peace  with  Aus- 
tria, although  neither  the  King  of  Sardinia 
nor  Prince  Napoleon  considered  that  he  had 
fulfilled  the  obligations  which  he  had  pre- 
viously incurred.  Cavour  was  so  bitterly  dis- 
appointed at  the  sudden  peace  and  the  terms 
of  it  that  he  resigned  office.  The  French  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  emperor  for  having  led 
the  army  in  Italy  and  beaten  the  enemy,  but 
they  were  by  no  means  enthusiastic  enough  to 
look  forwa»d  to  a  prolonged  conflict,  especially 
as  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  had  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  On  the  otlier  hand  it  might 
truly  have  been  said  that  French  intervention 
in  Italy  had  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  rest 
of  Euro]ie.  When  he  had  i-eached  Genoa  on 
the  12th  of  May,  the  emperor  had  issued  a 
jjroclamation  to  "  the  army  of  Italy,"  saying, 
"  We  are  about  to  second  the  struggles  of  a 
peojjle  now  vindicating  its  independence,  ami 
to  rescue  it  from  oppi-ession.  This  is  a  sacred 
cause,  and  has  the  sj-mpathies  of  the  civilized 
world."  The  cause  was  sacred  and  worthy  of 
symjjathy,  no  doubt,  but  a  considerable  pat  t 
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of  the  ci\ili.;c»l  world  ilouliteil  the  njoucy  by 
whicli  it  Wiia  to  bt'  viii<lioat<-<l.  Tliey  failtnl 
to  siv  ill  tlio  "lUiiu  of  PeceiuK'r"-  the  sove- 
reign who  bad  <;pktaed  jiowor  by  a  coup  d'ltttt 
— till*  ooiiaisteut  rest-iier  of  au  oppressfd  peopli", 
the  uiihoUit-r  of  fre»?iloiu,  the  chaiupixii  of  tlie 
oppressevl.  Cieniiany,  jvrhajw,  sliowed  the 
greatest  iRTtiirUutiou,  by  the  iiuiuetliiite  uobi- 
tisitiuu  of  the  grwkter  part  of  the  army ;  ivud 
still  more  by  the  deiujind  made  by  iui  iu- 
fluouti.-U  jKU-ty  tJi.it  they  .tbould  at  ouoe  annex 
ALtace  and  Lorraine,  niarvh  to  Paris,  and 
effectually  cripple  France  for  the  j-rm.ainder 
of  Uk-  century.  The  cry  "To  Paris '  to  Paris  I" 
w.-is  as  shrill  and  persistent  then  in  Berlin  as 
that  of  "  To  Berlin  I  to  Berlin  '. "  was  eleven 
years  later  in  Paris,  when  Napoleon  irras  pre- 
cipitated into  the  war  with  Germany  which 
lost  him  his  thn>ue  and  cost  France  so  dear. 
Nor  were  the  Germans  without  reasonable 
excuse  for  the  outcry.  French  military  officers 
were  again  too  free  with  their  toncrues,  and 
the  words  of  Genei-al  Espinasse — '•  I  accom- 
pany the  emperor  to  Italy  with  pleasure,  for 
it  is  the  tirst  step  towards  the  Khiue" — wei-e 
perhaps  an  example  of  other  phnises  which 
were  sure  to  be  repeated.  An  article  in  the 
AU^fmeine  Zeitunu^  which  was  reprinted  in 
Uie  Timet,  interpreted  the  desire  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Comraeuting  upon  it  the  Times  s:iid : 
*•  If  we  may  trust  the  AVgemeim  Zeiiung, 
which  dix>s  not  often  speak  without  some 
authority,  all  Germany,  from  Cologne  to 
Swabia,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  is 
possessed  by  one  unanimous  uproarioiis  en- 
thuii:ism  for  the  conqnest  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, and  for  the  occupation  of  Paris !  Sober, 
stejidy-going  old  Germany  is,  we  are  told, 
dreaming  quite  seriously  of  some  tremendous 
scheme  of  invjision,  of  which  France  is  to  be 
the  victim,  and  we  English  ai-e  to  be  \ATt 
agents  in  the  work,  but  by  do  means  p:irtici- 
pators  in  the  gain."' 

England,  however,  took  good  care  to  Ut  the 
world  know  that  Germuiy  would  receive  no 
help  from  her,  and  that  without  this  assistance 
the  north  German  co.TSt  would  be  exposed  to 
France  and  also  to  Russia,  who  had  at  tlic 
s:une  time  concentnited  2tXt,00()  men  on  the 
Austi'iau  frontier,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


the  Dauubiau  Ptinci^uilitiea.  So  wide-spreoii 
waa  the  sus)>iciuu  lliat  the  intervenliuu  of 
France  would  not  end  with  a  war  iu  Italy,  that 
Switzerland  placed  KHi.tHHi  men  under  anus, 
and  IVunuvrk  TO,tK»);  Belgium  alone,  relying 
on  the  guarantees  of  her  inde|)eudeuce,  making 
no  ellort  to  increase  her  defensive  armnmeulii. 
It  therefore  becime  of  the  utmost  impoi-lance 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  the  war 
should  be  loc.dized.  The  SLites  of  the  Con- 
fcdoi-atiou  Were  aheody  dem.inding  to  be  letl 
tu  the  supjiort  of  Austria.  Prtusia,  though 
understanding  the  d;iuger  which  such  a  i>olicy 
must  involve,  could  not  venture  wholly  to  dis- 
sociate herself  from  tlie  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  North  German  States.  She  had  accord- 
ingly made  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin 
aware,  that  while  shj  would  not  say  tliat  uu 
territori.d  change  must  be  effected  by  the  war, 
she  would  not  see  with  tranquillity  any  heavy 
sacrifice  inflicted  upon  Austria,  nor  any  change 
made  which  would  enhance  the  strength  of 
one  power  at  the  expense  of  another.  To  local- 
ize the  war,  therefore,  and  to  leave  Austria 
and  France  with  her  ally  Sardinia  to  tight  it 
out  alone,  became  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Emj^eror  of  the  French.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  and  Austrii  were  defeated,  she 
might  naturally,  iu  resentment  at  being  de- 
serted by  Germany,  stand  aloof  and  leave  the 
other  States  of  the  Confederation  to  withstand 
witliout  her  aid  any  attempt  upon  the  Rhine, 
which  France,  flushed  with  victory,  might 
afterwurds  make.  It  was  thus  by  no  means 
clear  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Germany 
that  the  war  should  be  localized.  To  Russia, 
however,  it  was  scarcely  of  less  moment  than 
to  France  that  it  should  be  so ;  for,  if  Germany 
embarked  in  it,  Russia  must  declare  her  policy, 
and  either  break  with  France  or  with  Ger- 
many. For  neither  event  was  she  prepai-ed, 
and  she  was,  moreover,  without  either  the 
men  or  money  required  for  an  active  partici- 
pation iu  such  a  war  as  must  then  have 
ensued. 

It  siou  became  evident  to  Napoleon  III. 
that,  nuless  he  coiitiued  his  iuter{xeitiou  to 
he'ping  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  ItaJy, 
he  would  cause  a  geiieml  state  of  hostility  iu 
Euix)pe.    The  queeu,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
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t'le  empress,  had  already  warned  liim  against 
an  attempt  to  invade  the  Austrian  States, 
when  it  would  only  be  natural  that  Germany, 
alarmed  at  seeing  one  of  the  most  important 
luembei-s  of  her  Confederation  attacked  and 
in  danger,  should  bo  impelled  to  come  to  her 
assistance,  and  that  all  Europe  should  take 
alarm  at  seeing  the  treaties  put  in  question 
on  which  its  ]jeace  and  its  existence  rested. 

On  the  attitude  of  England  the  ultimate 
direction  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend,  and 
England  maintained  a  strictly  neutral  posi- 
tion. We  had,  however,  hastily  strengthened 
our  naval  armaments,  and  the  Rifle  Volunteer 
force, the  formation  of  which,  perhaps,  received 
a  new  stimulus  from  the  general  condition  of 
affaire  in  Europe,  was  growing  with  enormous 
rapidity,  and  was  being  formed  into  a  regular 
body.  "Volunteer  corps  are  being  formed 
in  all  the  towns,"  wrote  Prince  Albert  to 
Baron  Stockmar  on  the  8th  of  December. 
"  The  lawyers  of  the  Temple  go  through  regu- 
lar drill.  Lords  Spencer,  Abercorn,  Elcho, 
&c.,  are  put  through  their  facings  in  "West- 
minster Hall  by  gaslight  in  the  same  rank 
and  file  with  shopkeepei-s.  Close  on  50,000 
are  already  under  ai-ms." 

Prince  Albert  shortly  afterwards  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  public 
demonstrations  of  this  force,  which  had  grown 
spontaneously  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  but 
at  the  time  he  wrote  he  was  but  just  recover- 
ing from  one  of  those  attacks  of  illness  to  which 
he  appeared  to  be  increasingly  liable.  But  he 
was  still  actively  busy  in  so  many  directions 
that  probably  few  men  in  the  kingdom  worked 
hiu-der.  As  a  relief  from  the  cares  and 
anxieties  which  he  shared  with  the  queen 
there  had  been  a  very  delightful  family  re- 
union. The  princess  royal  (the  Princess  of 
Prussia),  and  her  husband.  Prince  Frederick 
William,  had  again  been  on  a  visit  to  Wind- 
sor to  keep  the  queen's  birth  da)',  and  her 
company  was  always  a  great  delight  to  her 
father;  and  now  he  was  prepared  to  welcome 
her  with  tender  solicitude,  for  she  had  become 
a  mother,  and  the  first  grandchild  of  the 
rjueeu  had  only  just  been  bajitized  at  Berlin. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  too,  had  just  returned 
from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  stavin:;  after 


a  continental  journey,  during  which  lie  had 
given  ample  promise  of  that  distinguished 
frankness  and  simjjle  bonhomie  which  have 
always  made  him  not  only  popular,  but  wel- 
come, in  every  country  to  which  he  has  paid 
a  visit.  Nowhere  have  these  qualities  been 
more  truly  recognized  than  among  his  own 
countrymen,  who  see  in  the  Prince  of  Wales 
much  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  typically 
English.  His  characteristic  outspokenness,  no 
less  than  his  rank, places  him  above  artifice, and 
he  has  at  command  a  certain  serious  dignity 
by  which  he  can  always  protect  himself  from 
vulgar  familiarity,  while  he  succeeds  in  plac- 
ing those  about  him  at  their  ease,  and  accepts 
with  genuine  appreciation  courtesies  which  his 
station  might  entitle  hira  to  leave  unnoticed. 

There  had  been  more  than  one  gap  made  in 
the  royal  circle,  for  Prince  Alfred  had  com- 
menced his  nautidl  career  at  the  end  of 
October  in  the  previous  year,  and  was  with  tlie 
Ev.ryalus,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  Medi- 
terranean station  for  two  years.  The  Prince 
Consort  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  liad  ac- 
comp.anied  him  to  Spithead.  The  Pi-ince  of 
Wales  had  shortly  afterwards  received  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  and  had  been 
invested  with  the  G;u-ter.  Mr.  Gibbs,  his 
former  tutor,  had  retired,  and  Colonel  Bruce, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  had  become  his 
governor,  and  with  Major  Teesdale  had  ac- 
companied him  on  a  visit  to  the  princess  royal, 
and  there  produced  a  remai'kable  impression 
by  his  singular  tact  and  unaffected  manner. 
"  All  that  9,  parent's  heart  could  desire,"  the 
Prince  Regent  (the  present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many) wrote  to  Prince  Albert.  His  royal 
highness  had  returned  to  Loudon,  and  re- 
sumed some  of  his  studies,  among  the  pleas- 
antest  of  which,  we  may  think,  were  a  series 
of  lectures  on  history  by  Charles  Kingsley, 
who  had  been  appointed  one  of  her  majesty's 
chaplains,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  great 
admiration  of  Prince  Albert  for  his  books, 
especially  Tico  Years  Ago  and  The  Saint's 
Tragedy.  By  the  end  of  1858  Prince  Alfred 
was  at  Malta,  and  we  afterwai-ds  hear  of  him 
at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  in  Greece,  especially 
at  Corfu.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  then 
starting  for  Italv,  and  his  route  was  not  at 
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lirat  changed  Itet-aHso  uf  nj)|ii\>!ioliini;;  events. 
Ill  Fi'liiiiiU'v,  l>.'i!l,  111"  was  ill  Kiiim>,  aiul,  iifter 
BDUie  stay,  exieiuloil  liis  t'lur  to  the  suulh  of 
S|>iiiii  and  Lisbon,  wliei'e  he  reiiiainetl  till 
June,  wheu  he  was  to  return  to  Eiiinbiirgh  to 
lesiinie  his  ivj;iih>r  stiulies,  ami  afterwanis  to 
go  to  (.)xfoi\l.  (.>n  the  3il  of  .Se|ileiiilier  Prince 
Albert  wi-oto  to  Stocknmr  fmiu  BalinonU: 

"  In  Edinburgh  I  had  an  e<luoati>^>nal  confer- 
once  with  all  the  pei-sons  who  are  Uiking  |>art 
in  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  They 
all  speak  higlilv  of  him,  and  ho  seems  to  have 
.shown  zeal  and  };ood-will.  Dr.  Lvoii  Play- 
fair  is  giving  him  lectures  on  chemistry  in 
ix-httiou  to  manufactures,  and  at  the  close  of 
each  special  course  he  visits  the  appropriate 
manufactory  with  him,  so  as  to  explain  its 
practical  application.  Dr.  Schmitz  (the  Rec- 
tor of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgli,  a  Ger- 
man) gives  him  lectures  on  Roman  history. 
Italian,  Oerman,  ami  French  ai-e  advanced  at 
the  same  time;  and  three  times  a  week  the 
prince  exei-ciscs  with  the  IGtli  Hussjirs,  who 
are  stationed  in  the  city. 

"  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  to  be  the  tutor  for 
Oxford,  was  also  in  Holyrood.  Law  and  his- 
tory are  the  subjects  on  which  be  is  to  prepare 
the  inince.'' 

His  royal  highness  entered  on  liis  Oxford 
Ciireer  soon  afterwards,  and  w.is  to  be  in  resi- 
dence for  nine  months,  an  ai'rangement  hav- 
ing been  made  that  before  he  ag-ain  returned 
permanently  to  town,  to  take  possession  of 
Marlboix)ugh  House,  which  had  been  pre- 
jxired  for  him,  the  new  museum  in  the  park 
shoulil  be  opeucil  by  the  queen  and  commem- 
oration should  be  held  in  the  same  week. 

Marlborough  House  bad  been  adapted  to 
the  jHirpose  of  a  picture  gallery,  coutjiiuing 
the  Vernon  and  Turner  collection  of  paint- 
ings, and  as  it  was  now  to  l>ecome  the  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  collection  was 
i-emoved  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  alre.idy  contained  the  "  S/ieepsfiants" 
collection.  The  new  portion,  which  was  twice 
the  breadth  of  that  just  mentioned,  was  built 
in  six  weeks  at  a  cost  of  .£'31)00,  and  consisted 
of  brick,  with  tire-proof  floors,  and  the  whole 
structure,  planned  with  a  view  of  holding  more 
or  less  permanent  art  and  industrial  exhibi- 


tions, was  promoted  by  Piince  Albert, and  its 
comiiletiou  greatly  acccleriited  by  the  active 
interest  he  manifested  in  it,  and  the  assist;iucu 
given  to  the  enterprise  by  Mr.  Henry  Cole, 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  jiart  in  the  Ciri-at 
Exhiliition  of  lt<,"il.  So  great  had  Wen  the 
success  of  that  undertaking,  that  the  Society 
of  Arts  had  already  proiwsed  to  commence 
arningements  for  organizing  another  such  dis- 
play in  iMil,  and  I'rince  Albert  was  solicited 
to  take  jmrt  with  the  former  commission  in 
carrying  out  the  necessary  jirovisions.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  he  shrank  from  it  a  little, 
but  he  did  not  refuse,  though  he  w.is  in  pre- 
carious health,  and  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  his  engagements  scarcelj'  left  him  time 
for  necessary  rest  and  little  or  none  for  general 
recreation. 

As  we  have  noted,  he  had  taken  an  im- 
mediate pei-soual  interest  in  the  orgaiiiz.-itioii 
of  the  Volunteer  force,  and  when  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  authorize  the  formation  of 
lifle  eoqjs,  as  well  as  of  artillery  corps  and 
companies  in  maritime  towns  with  forts  and 
batteries,  the  prince  aj))>lied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  mcins  of  organizing  these  bodies 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  a  permanent 
means  of  defence,  on  which  the  country  might 
confidently  rely  upon  an  emergency.  The 
results  were  embodied  by  him  in  an  elaborate 
series  of  "  Instructions  to  Lord-lieutenants," 
which  he  sent  to  General  Peel,  as  secretary  of 
war,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1859.  It  was  by  him 
found  to  be  so  complete,  that  he  submitted  it 
three  days  afterwards  to  the  cabinet,  by  whom 
it  Wi\s  adojited,  and  orilered  to  be  issued 
forthwith.  Accordingly  it  was  printed  ami 
sent  out  to  the  lord-lieutenants  throughout 
the  kingdom  next  day  (25th  May),  and  formed 
the  coile  for  the  organization  and  working  of 
these  volunteer  corps. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  again 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  ami 
social  jjrogress.  The  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  had 
invited  him  to  preside  at  their  meeting,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen  on  the  14th  if 
September ;  and  to  be  president  involved  the 
delivery  of  an  address.  The  task  was  no  light 
one,  especially  to  a  fastidious  speaker  who  had 
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only  a  general  knowledge  of  science  in  relation 
to  its  aims  and  objects,  but  lie  ^vas  just  the 
kind  of  speaker  they  needed. 

During  his  visit  to  the  Association  meeting 
the  prince  stayed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Banchory,  about  five  miles  from  Aber- 
deen. Here  he  ■was  met  at  dinner  on  tlie  14th 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Eosse,  Sir 
David  and  Lady  Brewster,  General  and  Mrs. 
Sabine,  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison,  Professor 
Owen,  Professor  Phillips,  and  othei-s.  After 
dinner  the  whole  party  drove  to  Aberdeen, 
where  the  prince  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress to  an  audience  of  2500  people.  It  occu- 
pied fifty  minutes  in  delivery,  and  w-as  con- 
fined to  general  principles,  and  a  comj^rehen- 
sive  statement  of  the  main  object  of  the 
Association  in  advancing  the  arrangement  and 
classification  of  what  the  prince  called  "the 
universe  of  knowledge."  The  address  had 
peculiar  interest  for  men  of  science,  because 
of  the  keen  sympathy  which  it  showed  with 
their  pursuits,  and  for  what  it  did  in  quicken- 
ing the  interest  of  both  the  public  and  the 
government  in  scientific  research. 

He  referred  with  remarkable  appropriate- 
ness to  the  recent  death  of  the  great  naturalist 
Von  Humboldt,  and  reminded  his  hearers 
that  the  day  on  which  they  had  met  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  that  distin- 
guished man.  His  address  concluded  with 
some  striking  remarks  on  the  advantages  and 
the  true  signification  of  such  assemblies  as 
that  at  which  the  Association  had  invited  him 
to  preside : — 

"These  meetings  draw  forth  the  philoso- 
pher from  the  hidden  recesses  of  his  study, 
call  in  tlie  wanderer  over  the  field  of  science 
to  meet  his  brethren,  to  l.iy  before  them  the 
results  of  his  labours,  to  set  forth  the  deduc- 
tions at  which  he  has  arrived,  to  ask  for  their 
examination,  to  maintain  in  the  combat  of 
debate  the  truth  of  his  positions  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  observations.  These  meetings, 
unlike  those  of  any  other  society,  throw  open 
the  arena  to  the  cultivators  of  all  sciences  to 
their  mutual  advantage:  the  geologist  learns 
from  the  chemist  that  there  are  problems  for 
which  he  had  no  clue,  but  which  that  science 
can  solve  for  him;   the  geogi-apher  receives 


light  from  the  naturalist,  the  astronomer  from 
the  physicist  and  engineer,  and  so  on.  And 
all  find  a  field  upon  which  to  meet  the  public 
at  large, — invite  them  to  listen  to  their  reports, 
and  even  to  take  part  in  their  discussions, — 
show  to  them  that  philosophers  are  not  vain 
theorists,  but  essentially  men  of  practice — not 
conceited  pedants,  wrapt  up  in  their  own 
mysterious  import;ince,  but  liumble  inquirers 
after  truth,  proud  only  of  what  they  may  have 
achieved  or  won  for  the  general  use  of  man. 
Neither  are  they  daring  and  presumptuous 
unbelievers — a  character  which  ignorance  has 
sometimes  affixed  to  them — who  would,  like 
the  Titans,  storm  heaven  by  placing  moun- 
tain upon  mountain,  till  hurled  down  from 
the  height  attained  by  the  terrible  thunders 
of  outraged  Jove;  but  rather  the  pious  pil- 
grims to  the  Holy  Land,  who  toil  on  in  search 
of  the  sacred  shrine,  in  search  of  truth— God's 
truth — God's  laws  as  manifested  in  His  works, 
in  His  creation." 

L^nhappily  inventions  for  the  promotion 
of  human  welfare,  however,  had  not  alone 
engaged  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  Vn- 
less  from  the  point  of  view,  that  the  more 
destructive  war  can  be  made,  the  gi-eater  is 
the  probability  of  nations  declining  its  deadly 
arbitration,  the  "improvements"  made  in 
weapons  at  about  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  addi- 
tion to  beneficent  progress.  There  were  many 
ingenious  contrivances  in  rifles,  of  which  the 
Martini-Henry  and  the  Schneider  were  the 
outcome;  bayonets  and  revolvers  underwent 
sundry  changes,  and  there  was  much  conten- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  superior  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  firing  of  one  or  other  of  the 
"  arms  of  precision ''  which  then  engaged  at- 
tention. Of  couree  in  artillery  there  was  an 
enormous  accession  of  calibre  as  well  as  per- 
fection of  aim  and  of  destructive  power,  and 
among  these  the  Armstrong  gun,  invented 
and  manufactured  by  Sir  'U'illiam  Armstrong, 
the  famous  military  and  naval  engineer,  held 
the  foremost  place.  It  was  found  to  be  a  gun 
built  up  in  separate  pieces  of  wrought  iron,  a 
method  that  secured  the  substance  from  flaw, 
and  ensured  gi-eat  strength,  lightness,  and 
durability.     The   guns  were  to  be  built  as 
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pouuilers,  70-|)oundi.'rs,  nud  U*C!-|>ouiuU-ii>;  aiul 
«t  a  Jist;uic.t  of  (<l<l>  y:u'ds,  uu  objivt  of  tlie  »iio 
t>f  tilt'  ci'owu  uf  n  hut  oovilvl  bo  hit  nt  aluiiat 
i-very  shot.  At  3lHX>  yaiiii  li  tiu-jjct  l»  feet 
Kquuiv,  which  :il  lh»t  UistAlicD  aj>|ii<iirti  n  lueix' 
hjKvk,  W!UJ  struck  tive  times  imt  of  ten.  A 
sUiii  ivtiKl  of  course  be  struck  at  a  umcli  hirger 
tlist:iiice,  and  either  shot  or  ehell  could  be 
fhixjwu  iuto  a  fortress  live  miles  off. 

It  was  evideul  that  shije  armed  with  these 
^uus  would  destrv^y  each  other  if  they  con- 
tinuetl  to  be  made  of  timber,  'i'liercfoi-e  t!ie 
"  Arnistnui^  tTuu"  w;«s  su|)|K>sed  to  be  invalu- 
able for  fortresses  aud  defences  agniiist  inva- 
sion, but  useless  for  shii^sojinosiuj;  each  other 
aud  e<iually  armed.  The  "  wooileu  w:dls,"'  it 
was  believed,  cindd  not  stiind  aj.^ainst  the  ti-e- 
nieudous  artillery,  aud  the  inference  was  that 
to  resist  it  they  would  have  to  be  put  in 
aiTUOur;  the  Armstrong  gun  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  armour-plated  ship.  There 
were,  of  coui^se,  other  inventions,  of  which  the 
Winuns,  or  cigar-shaped  steamship  with  pro- 
peller amidships,  anil  intended  to  wake  the 
voyage  aci-oss  the  Atlantic  in  four  d.iys,  was 
one  of  the  most  i-emarkable,  though  it  did  not 
fulfil  the  esjjectations  of  its  inventors.  It  is 
manifestly  imixjssiblo  to  do  more  than  indi- 
cate that  in  every  branch  of  manufacture 
where  machinery  was  employed,  as  well  as  in 
engines  of  warfare,  the  implements  of  civilizii- 
tion,  and  the  means  of  intercommunication, 
ingenuity  had  been  stimulated,  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  thoughtful  and  patient  scholars 
and  experimentidisls  had  produced  marvellous 
results. 

We  shall  presently  have  to  return  to  some 
evidences  of  the  great  social  progress  made  at 
this  period  as  evidenced  by  \-arious  remark- 
able inventions  and  discoveries,  but  we  may 
l»ere  mention  one  of  the  "wonders"  of  the 
time,  which,  though  it  was  far  from  being  a 
.■surprising  success,  became  associated  with  the 
initiation  of  one  of  the  most  amazing  achieve- 
ments known  to  mankind.  The  Great  Ecutern 
steamship  was  an  exijcriment  of  which  big- 
ness was  the  chief  attraction,  aud  it  might 
almost  have  ceased  to  be  remembered  but  for 
the  fitct  that  it  was  afterwards  used  to  convey 
those  submarine  cables  which  were  to  be  the 


mediums  of  fl.-uUiiug  instant  intelligence  round 
the  World, 

Tliere  had  been  a  monster  steamship 
launched  in  lh43,  Uie  largest  ever  built  up  to 
thill  dat<',  muued  tlie  Ureal  Britain.  Her 
length  of  keel  was  Si.sU  feet,  her  main  breadth 
aliove  M  feet;  the  depUi  of  her  hold  more 
than  32  feet,  aud  her  tonnage  3444  toiu.  Uer 
conmiander,  C'apt^tin  Huskins,  received  the 
ipieeii  on  boanl,  aud  her  majesty  wislied  him 
success  on  his  voyage  acix>S3  the  Atlantic.  It 
W.1S  a  magnilicent  vessel,  ami  could  run,  under 
favoumble  circumstances,  at  a  siKJcd  of  nearly 
sixteen  statute  miles  an  hour. 

This  was  a  decideil  success,  but  many  per- 
sons who  were  believed  to  be  com])eteut  judges 
dcclareil  that  there  wjis  no  advantage  in  enor- 
mous sliiits,  aud  that  the  Great  Britain  repre- 
sented the  limit  beyond  which  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  ensure  safety  or  convenience.  This, 
howevvr,  did  not  prevent  the  enterprise   of 

I  construction  in  1 85(j- 1 858,  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
a  vessel  of  much  v:isteT  proportions,  aud   of 

'  which  the  chief  dining  saloon,  occupying  only 
a  portion  of  the  poop,  was  1  -10  feet  long,  47  feet 
wide,  and  S)  feet  high  under  the  beams.  The 
main  shaft  of  the  paddle  engines  weighed 
40  tons,  the  rudder  13  tons.  The  appointments 
were  to  be  luxurious,  including  hot  and  cold 
baths,  with  fresh  as  well  as  sea  water,  hand- 
somely furnished  cabins,  aud  ai-rangemeuts 
for  the  complete  comfort  of  a  laige  number  of 
jmssengers  of  each  class.  It  was  computed 
that  the  vessel  would  run  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate 1"  or  18  miles  an  hour — about  the  speed 
of  a  parliamentary  train,  and  great  expectii- 
tious  were  formed  of  the  advauUige  of  possess- 
ing two  or  three  such  vessels  to  be  used  in 
case  of  war,  as  troop-ships,  by  which  an  army  of 
3t),lH.)0  men  might  be  ti-ausported  to  any  pai-t 
of  Europe  in  ten  days.  Of  course  the  expon- 
ents of  this  view  had  not  sufliciently  considered 
the  consequences  of  such  a  le\iathiau  tilled 
with  ti-oops  being  intercepted  by  smaller  ships 
of  war,  nor  had  the  diihculties  of  navigating 
a  vessel  of  that  size  at  ]>oints  where  troops 
could  be  readily  disembarked  been  computed. 
The  Great  Eastern  was,  so  to  speak,  an  exjien- 
eive  toy.  The  company  originally  interested 
in  the  construction  had  to  go  into  "liquida- 
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tioii,"anJ  a  "Great  Ship  Comi)aiiy  "was  formed 
for  jjurcliasing  and  completing  the  vessel, 
£300,000,  including  the  subscriptions  of  the  old 
sharehuldei-s  in  the  E;;steiu  Steam  Company, 
being  subscribed  to  purchase  and  finish  the 
ship  and  to  provide  working  cajjital.  The 
ship  was  completed,  and  it  was  a  truly  mag- 
nificent example  of  what  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  skill  of  the  engineer  and  the  naval 
architect.  The  names  of  Mr.  Brunei  and  Mr. 
Scott  Russell  were  everywhere  mentioned  in 
terms  of  admiration,  the  latter  having  been 
the  originator  of  the  idea  of  constructing  a 
vessel  of  such  magnitude.  Early  in  August, 
1859,  the  completion  of  the  vast  undertaking 
was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  on  board,  when 
a  large  number  of  distinguished  visitora  were 
present,  and  Lord  Stanley  presided.  The  ship 
was  then  ready  for  her  eastern  voyage,  and 
the  whole  arrangements  were  such  as  would 
satisfy  the  expectations  even  of  those  passen- 
gers to  the  East  who  demanded  luxurious 
surroundings.  The  larger  berths  were  hand- 
some rooms  for  parties  of  four  or  five  persons, 
the  smaller  berths  were  commodious  cabins,  the 
chief  saloons  were  elegant  and  spacious  apart- 
ments, the  main  saloon  a  sumptuous  and  mag- 
nificent hall.  The  ice-house  held  above  100  tons 
of  ice,  the  wine-cellar  a  wine  merchant's 
stock.  In  every  detail  of  the  machinery  and 
rigging  the  utmost  thought  and  care  had  been 
exercised,  and  the  innumerable  contrivances 
for  dealing  with  enormous  masses  of  machinery 
and  working  gear  were  more  wonderful  even 
tbau  the  enormous  bulk  and  extent  of  the 
floating  city,  with  its  fleet  of  twenty  boats  of 
the  size  of  sailing  cutters  hanging  to  the 
davits  at  the  sides.  Both  paddle  and  screw 
engines  were  \ised  for  propelling  this  vast 
edifice  through  the  water ;  the  paddle  engines 
of  3000  horse-power,  the  screws  from  4000  to 
6000  horse-power;  the  average  consumption 
of  coal  when  both  engines  were  at  work  was 
■estimated  at  250  tons  a  day. 

The  initiatory  experiences  of  the  Great 
Eastern  were  not  altogether  encouraging.  On 
her  trial  trip  to  Portland  she  had  only  an-ived 
off  Hastings,  when,  through  some  negligence, 
the  explosion  of  a  jacket  or  casing  for  heating 
the  water  before  it  entered  the  boilers  had  a 


terrific  efi'ect,  blowing  up  the  centre  of  the 
ship  and  tearing  away  the  enormous  funnel 
of  eight  tons  weight,  and  along  with  it  the 
decks,  cabins,  and  steam-geaiing.  The  furnace 
doors  were  burst  open,  and  a  number  of  fire- 
men killed  or  seriously  injured.  Captain 
Harrison  and  the  officers  showed  prompt, 
courage  and  mastery  of  the  accident,  and 
many  of  the  passengers  were  also  of  great 
service  in  attending  to  the  wounded  or  scalded 
men.  The  vessel  did  not  discontinuehercoui'se, 
and  arrived  at  Portland  the  next  morning. 
Captain  Harrison  was  four  months  afterwards 
drowned  in  Southampton  Water  by  the  cap- 
sizing of  a  small  boat,  in  which  he  was  being 
rowed  to  the  town.  A  sudden  squall  took  the 
boat,  and  the  intense  cold  (it  was  in  Januaiy, 
18G0)  was  supposed  to  have  caused  the  death 
of  the  captain  by  bringing  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
when  he  was  submerged.  The  coxswain  and 
the  son  of  the  purser  also  perished.  The 
Great  Eastern  subsequently  made  a  successful 
voyage  to  the  United  States,  reaching  New 
York  in  ten  daj-s  and  a  half.  She  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  made  the  return 
run  from  New  York  to  Halifax  in  forty-six 
hours,  the  shortest  time  then  on  record.  Her 
speed  during  the  whole  voyage  averaged  four- 
teen knots  an  hour.  She  afterwards  left  the 
Mersey  to  convey  about  3300  troops  to  Canada, 
where,  being  caught  in  a  storm  about  280 
miles  west  of  Cape  Clear,  she  was  so  damaged 
that  she  had  to  put  back  to  Kinsale.  The  ex- 
periments made  with  this  "Leviathan  "  seemed 
to  show,  that  while  she  was  not  likely  to  be- 
come a  profitable  investment  as  a  passenger 
vessel,  which  could  only  make  a  paying  voyage 
by  conveying  an  altogether  unusual  number 
of  pei'sous  at  one  time,  she  was  too  unwieldy 
and  too  much  exposed  to  accident  either  for 
<a  passenger  or  a  troop  ship  to  run  in  all  wea- 
thers and  for  any  voyage. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  possibility 
of  constructing  such  a  vessel  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  and  including  so  many  remarkable 
inventions  and  contrivances,  showed  an  extra- 
ordinary advance  in  practical  and  mechanical 
science.  In  another  direction,  too,  there  had 
been  an  equally  astonishing  application  of 
recent  discoveries.    Communication  by  means 
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of  flivtric  telejjraphy  had,  na  we  have  aevn, 
Ixix'Uie  pitesiLlo  nut  only  belwccn  ilUliiiit 
)K)iuU  of  the  snilie  uiuilihiiul,  but  lietweeli 
countries  sefunUeii  by  seju  aiiJ  livei-s.  AVe 
weiv  ahx-aily  iii  coustaut  ooiuiiiuiiicatiuu  witli 
the  Continent  of  Kuioi>e,  ami  it  wius  being 
urged  that  theteU>gr,i|ili  line&liouM  bebivuglil 
to  us  direct  from  India,  that  we  luight  not  de- 
rive our  intelligence  fi-oni  our  Indian  jtosses- 
sions  throUL;h  foreign  chaiinek.  The  pi-osi)ect 
of  establishing  a  great  length  of  gubiu:iriue 
cable  between  Eu'^land  and  the  United  Suites 
had  not  been  very  cheering ;  but  that  was  not 
unuaturtilly  regarvled  ai  a  sujireiue  test,  anil 
discoveries  were  being  perfected  which  might 
eventually  enable  us  to  i-edeem  the  first  failure. 
It  was  during  the  visit  of  the  queen  to  Cher- 
bourg in  IbJS  that  two  vessels,  the  Agai:u'm- 
II  on  and  the  Siagara,  had  gone  out  in  un- 
favourable weather,  and  laid  au  electric  cable 
at  the  botlotu  of  the  Atlantic.  Messages  of 
cougratuLition  had  passed  betweenher Majesty 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
between  the  Loiii-iuayor  of  London  and  the 
Mayor  of  New^  York.  The  jubilation  w.is 
great  on  both  sides.  It  was  hoped  that  a  vast 
scientific  success  had  been  achieved;  and  so  it 
had,  for  the  fact  of  having  been  able  to  send 
messages  at  all  w;is  a  great  step  in  advance; 
but  the  sign.als  became  fainter;  the  electric 
current  apparently  grew  feeble,  and  at  length 
ce.ised  altogether,  or  was  too  weak  to  transmit 
any  further  signals.  It  was  at  first  suspecteil 
that  a  portion  of  cable,  tern [wrarily  laid  down 
to  make  good  the  coimection  in  the  shallow 
water  near  the  Irish  coast,  w;is  weaker  than 
the  rest,  and  tliat  there  the  fault  would  be 
discovered.  This,  however,  proved  not  to  be 
the  case;  the  cause  of  the  eessiition  of  the  cur- 
rent could  not  be  detected,  and  the  first  great 
Atlantic  cable  was  set  down  as  a  failure,  and 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

But  science,  or  rather  the  patient  indefati- 
gable workers  of  science,  can  accept  no  failure; 
science  to  them  is  indeed  the  constant  recti- 
fication of  mistakes  by  repeated  processes  of 
experiment ;  and  there  was  a  man  at  work 
whose  discoveries  had  already  prepared  the 
way  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  scheme. 

It  was  not  till  18G6  that  a  second  Atbntic 


'  e.ible  was  taken  out  by  the  Great  Kaatern 
i>teamshi|i,  wliiih  had  from  that  time  found  a 
vocation,  and  afterwards  took  out  the  French 
and  the  Suez  cables  with  equal  success ;  but 
this  is  the  fitting  time  to  introduce  the  name 
of  llie  man  who  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 
the  rescue.  This  wju  iir.  William  Thomson, 
who,  be.side  tlie  highest  academical  titles  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Oxfoid,  Cambridge,  Dub- 
lin, and  Edinburgh  uuivei-sities,  and  by  scien- 
j  tific  associations,  has  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  recognition  of  his  claims  to 
public  honour  by  the  sUite. 

It  is  not  out  of  jjlace  to  record  here  th.-it 
submarine  telegraphy  owes  its  present  degree 
of  ])erfection,  if  not  its  practically  useful  ex- 
istence, to  the  remarkable  research  and  the 
inventions  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  pro- 
I  fessor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Univereity 
of  Glasgow.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
subject  of  modern  science  with  which  this  dis- 
tinguished experimentalist  has  not  been  asso- 
ciated, but  for  some  time  his  investigations 
were  particularly  directed  to  the  various  con- 
ditions atfecting  the  transmission  of  electricity. 
His  father,  the  late  James  Thomson,  LL.D., 
who  Wits  lecturer  on  mathematics  at  the  Royal 
Academic.il  Institute  at  Belfast,  was  appointed 
I  to  the  mathematical  professorship  of  the  Uui- 
,  versity  of  Glasgow,  and  Sir  William,  when  he 
,  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  ap- 
\  jxiiuted  professor  of  iiatund  philosophy  in  the 
I  same  university,  where  he  had  entered  as  a 
student  in  1835  when  he  was  only  eleven  years 
old,  and — after  completing  his  course  of  study 
— had  left  it  for  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated as  second  wrangler,  was  immeiliately 
afterwaixls  elected  to  a  fellowship,  and  was 
ajipointed  to  liis  professorshi])  in  the  follow^ing 
year,  when  he  also  accepted  the  editorship  of 
the  Camhridge  and  Dublin  3IathematicalJour- 
nal.  It  was  during  the  time  of  his  editoreliip 
(about  seven  years)  that  he  published  in  its 
pages  some  remarkable  i>ai)ers  on  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  electricity,  and  these  studies 
were  followed  by  many  valuable  experiments 
on  the  electrodynamic  jiroperties  of  metals, 
his  investigations  being  afterwards  summar- 
ized in  the  "Bakeri;in"  lecture  which  he 
'  delivered  in   1855.     But   perhaps   still  more 
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important  to  the  development  of  electric 
science  and  its  numerous  associations  were  his 
studies  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and  the 
electrometers  and  other  instruments  of  his 
invention,  which  have  since  remained  in  use, 
for  determining  and  mai-king  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. From  these  it  was  but  a  step  to  the 
"  mirror  g.-dvanometer  "  and  the  "  siphon  re- 
corder,'' those  delicate  instruments  which,  be- 
cause of  their  capability  of  being  worked  by  a 
low  power,  have  been  so  effectual  in  preserving 
submarine  cables.  It  was  by  the  ingenious 
application  of  these  instruments  that  the  At- 
lantic cable  Wiis  at  last  successfully  com- 
pleted in  1866,  on  which  occasion  the  inventor 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was 
])resented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow.  This  was  in  18G6 ;  but  his  name  is 
naturally  associated  with  the  iii-st  mention  of 
the  great  advance  made,  not  only  in  the  science 
of  practical  magnetism  and  electricity,  at  the 
period  which  we  are  now  considering,  but  also 
in  any  record  of  the  inarch  of  social  progress. 
He  had  then,  and  has  since,  been  a  constant 
and  indefatigable  worker  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage, and  even  the  list  of  his  writings  and 
lectures  would  give  but  an  impei-fect  idea  of 
the  ardour  with  which  he  patiently  pursued  ex- 
periments of  which  the  world  can  know  little 
except  the  results  by  which  it  is  benefited. 

The  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  year  1859  enabled 
Ml'.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  to  look  for- 
ward with  some  confidence  to  a  favoiu-able 
financial  statement  in  the  coming  session. 
There  were  still  many  proposals  for  measures 
of  financial  reform,  and  an  association  which 
Iiad  been  organized  at  Liverpool  drew  public 
■attention  to  the  increase  of  taxation  which 
had  taken  place  during  a  few  years.  To  this 
it  w;is  answered  that  the  increase  of  taxa- 
tion was  less  rapid  than  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  that  while  at  the  beginning  of  the 
])resent  century  the  taxation  of  the  country 
had  represented  43s.  per  head,  in  the  year 
1858  it  was  only  4ls.  2d.  ]>ev  head,  whUe 
in  1851  it  had  fallen  .as  low  as  39s.  jjer  head. 
It  w.as  also  argued  that  the  increase  of  wealth 
had  during  the  same  period  gone  on  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  increase  of  taxation.  The 


proportion  which  tlie  taxation  of  the  countiy 
bore  to  its  wealth  w.as  only  half  that  of  the  year 
1803,  and  four-fifths  of  what  it  w.as  in  1845, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  large  expendi- 
ture for  nationiU  defences.  The  cost  of  collect- 
ing the  revenue  was  s;ud  to  be  excessive. 
It  was  stated  that  to  collect  the  £69,2t>7,0tX) 
of  estimated  revenue  it  would  cost  very  nearly 
£~h  per  cent,  and  the  Financial  Association 
computed  it  at  a  still  higher  figure ;  but  the 
cost  was  alleged  to  be  lower  in  England  than 
in  France  or  America,  and  also  to  be  placed 
at  a  higher  rate  than  it  really  was,  because  it 
included  the  payment  for  a  lai-ge  number  of 
extraneous  services,  such  as  the  collection  of 
statistics  and  of  light  duties,  the  working  of 
the  merchants'  shipping  act,  and  the  cost  of 
bonding  and  warehousing  incurred  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchant.  When  these  various 
items  were  deducted  it  would  be  found  that 
the  actual  cost  of  collecting  would  probably 
not  exceed  £3  per  cent,  and  if  certain  re- 
maining protective  duties  were  abolished,  the 
amount  would  undergo  further  considerable 
reduction.  Still  it  w;i.s  contended  that  the 
cost  of  collection  was  excessive,  and  th.at  a 
saving  of  at  least  two  millions  might  be 
effected.  This  was  before  Mr.  Cobden  had 
fulfilled  his  mission  to  France,  and  Mr.  Bright, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  association  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1859,  proposed  a  scheme  for  a  fin- 
ancial reform  which  would,  it  was  contended, 
repeal  those  taxes  that  pressed  unduly  on 
the  larger  portion  of  the  community,  and  on 
persons  with  precarious  incomes,  and  substi- 
tute for  them  taxes  on  property  which  pro- 
duced a  fixed  and  comparatively  certain  in- 
come. This  would  involve  the  abolition  of 
the  existing  income-tax,  assessed  taxes  (except 
the  house  duty),  the  tax  on  marine  assurances 
and  fire  assurances,  and  the  excise  duty  on 
paper.  All  duties  on  the  customs'  tariff  were 
to  be  struck  off  except  those  on  foreign  wines, 
which  were  to  be  reduced  from  five  .and  six- 
pence to  one  shilling  a  gallon,  and  the  duties 
on  foreign  spirits  and  tobacco.  These  remis- 
sions, it  was  calculated,  would  reduce  the  re- 
venue by  upwards  of  £26,0110,000,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  cover  this  enormous  deficiency  by  a 
tax  of  eight  shillings  per  cent  on  the  income 
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of  all  jiiisuiis  wliuse  juMjieity  was  above 
/UK»,  will,  li  ai'txiijiii^i;  to  tUe  estiuuiU'  Iki»<.-J 
on  imrluuufutiry  ivturus  would,  he  Kiiti,  yield 
n  revenue  of  about  /27,lKX1,lXX>,  wid  thus 
luoiv  tirui  cover  the  deJicieucy  caused  by  Uie 
lirojKised  nxluctioiis. 

Such  a  seheiue  of  coui'se  excited  considentble 
atteutiou,  and  thuui^h  this  is  not  the  (thice  to 
i\->iisider  its  lueriU  or  demerits,  it  could  scareely 
liave  been  passed  by  without  iiotioe,  as  illus- 
trating the  csteut  to  which  liiiaiu-ial  questiuus 
wore  tlicn  being  discussi'd. 

Before  parliament  met  in  ISGO  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  mission  had  l>ceu  fulfilled,  and  the  ap- 
|iroachiug  tiiuuicial  statement  of  the  chancellor 
of  tlie  exchequer  \v:is  looked  forward  to  with 
no  little  intei-est,  and  with  some  anxiety,  for  it 
was  known  that  the  commercial  condition  of 
the  country — notwithstanding  some  disturb- 
ances, one  of  the  jirincipal  of  which  was  a  long 
and  obstinate  strike  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  building  trades — was  such  as  to  warrant 
a  wide  and  comprehensive  scheme.  In  these 
respects  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  likely  to  dis- 
appoint the  public  expectation.  For  two  or 
three  days  the  tiuaucial  st;itement  had  to  be 
jxjstponed,  because  of  a  temporary  illness 
from  which  he  was  suffering;  but  on  the  lOth 
of  Februarj-  he  walked  into  the  house  without 
any  apparent  ti-aces  of  his  recent  indisposi- 
tion. Every  seat  was  occupied,  every  avenue 
crowded,  and  he  was  received  with  cheering 
from  :J1  p.-u-ts  of  the  house,  after  which  every 
sound  was  hushed,  and  the  whole  assembly 
listened  with  almast  breathless  attention,  for 
it  was  known  that  the  revenue  from  customs, 
excise,  assessed  taxes,  and  the  post-oflice 
liad  surpassed  that  of  anj'  previous  year  by 
;£2,023,000;  that  the  imports  and  exports  had 
increased  also  beyond  those  of  any  other 
period,  amounting  to  nearly  £335,000,000; 
that  pauijerism  had  diminished,  wages  were 
high,  employment  plentiful,  tlie  funds  steady 
and  at  a  gooil  figure,  tlie  rate  of  discount  low, 
and  money  abundant;  and  that  the  budget 
must  derive  j)ecnliar  importance  from  the 
changes  which  would  result  from  the  commer- 
cial treaty  concluded  with  France.  There  was 
neither  doubt  nor  hesitation  in  the  manner 


in  which  llif  chancellor  of  the  exchttjuir  iu- 
Uiiduced  his  linancial  bcheme,  nor  iu  :dl  tlmt 
sjieech  whidi  included  an  elaborate  statement 
did  he  once  fidter  or  fail  to  hold  the  deep  in- 
terest of  liis  audience  iu  tlie  lucid  explanations 
which  he  put  forth. 

'•  Public  eX|>ectation,"  ho  said,  "  has  long 
marked  out  the  year  ISW  as  an  important 
ejioch  in  liiilish  liu:iuce.  It  has  long  been 
well  known  that  iu  this  year,  for  the  fii-st  time, 
we  were  to  receive  from  a  process  not  of  our 
own  creation,  a  very  great  relief  iu  res|K»ct  of 
our  annuid  iwymeut  of  interest  upon  the 
national  debt — a  ix'lief  amounting  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  i^2,14C,000— a  relief  such  as  wo 
never  have  known  iu  time  ]3ast,  and  such  as, 
I  am  afraid,  we  shall  never  know  iu  time  to 
come.  Besides  that  relief,  other  anil  more 
recent  arrangements  have  added  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  juuctui-e.  A  revenue  of  nearly 
il2,0JO,(KX)  a  year,  levied  by  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar,  which  still  retiin  a  portion  of  the 
additions  made  to  tlicm  on  account  of  the 
Bussiau  war,  is  about  to  lapse  absolutely  on 
the  31st  of  March,  unless  it  shall  be  renewed 
by  parliament.  The  Income-tax  Act,  from 
which  during  the  financial  year  we  shall  have 
derived  a  sum  of  between  ^£9,000,000  and 
£10,000,000,  is  likewise  to  lapse  at  the  very 
same  time,  although  an  amount  not  incou- 
sidei-able  will  still  remain  to  be  collected  in 
virtue  of  the  law  about  to  expire ;  and,  Listly, 
an  event  of  not  less  interest  than  any  of  these, 
which  has  caused  public  feeling  to  thrill  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other — I  mean 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  which  my  noble  friend 
the  foreign  minister  has  just  laid  on  the  table 
— has  rendered  it  a  matter  of  propriety,  nay 
almost  of  absolute  necessity,  for  the  govern- 
ment to  request  the  house  to  deviate  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  from  its 
usual,  its  salutary,  its  constitutional  practice 
of  voting  the  principal  charges  of  the  year 
before  they  proceed  to  consider  the  means  of 
defraying  them,  and  has  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  think  they  would  best  fulfil  their 
duty  by  inviting  attention  on  the  eailiest  pos- 
sible day  to  those  financial  arrangements  for 
the  coming  year  which  are  materudly  affected 
by  the  treaty  with  France,  and  which,  though 
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thoy  reacli  coiisiileraijiy  beyoiul  tlio  limits  of 
that  treaty,  yet,  notwithstanding,  can  only  be 
examined  by  tlie  lionse  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner when  examined  as  a  wliole." 

Mr.  (Jladstoue  went  on  to  state  that  the 
tiuancial  results  of  the  year,  so  far  as  the  re- 
ceipts were  concerned,  were  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  total  estimated  revenue  was 
i,'G9,460,0()0;  the  actual  amount  produced  was 
jiot  less  than  £70,578,000.  The  expenditure 
had  been  £68,933,000.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances this  amount  would  have  left  a 
surplus  of  £1,625,000;  but  there  had  been 
additional  charges,  arising  out  of  the  expe- 
dition to  China,  in  the  army  of  £900,000,  and 
the  navy  £270,000.  Then  came  the  efTect  of 
the  treaty  with  France,  for  which  there  was 
to  be  deducted  from  the  customs  £640,000. 
The  total  was  £1,800,000,  which  would  have 
placed  the  revenue  on  tlie  wrong  side  of  the 
account;  but  in  a  happy  moment,  Spain,  "  not 
tinder  any  peculiar  pressure  from  us,  but 
with  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  dutj',"  had 
paid  a  debt  of  £500,000,  of  which  £250,000 
would  be  available  at  once,  so  that  a  small 
surplus  would  still  be  left  on  the  total  revenue. 
With  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  debt  in 
the  coming  j'ear,  the  estimated  charge  was 
£26,200,000,  leaving  £2,438,000,  or  more  than 
the  annuities  which  were  about  to  lapse. 
The  consolidated  fund  charges  would  be 
£2,000,000;  the  army,  militia,  and  the  chai'ge 
for  China  would  be  £15,800,000;  the  navy 
and  packet  service,  £13,900,000,  or  altogether 
£29,700,000,  being  an  increase  of  more  than 
£3,000,000  on  the  military  estimates  of  the 
preceding  session.  The  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates were  £3,500,000 ;  the  revenue  depart- 
ments, £4,700,000 — the  grand  total  being 
£70,100,000.  Coming  to  the  estimate  of  the 
year  in  perspective,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that, 
taking  the  imports  as  they  then  stood,  it  was : 
Customs,  £22,700,000;  excise,  £19,170,000; 
stamp3,£8,000,000;  taxes,  £3,250,000;  income- 
tax,  £2,400,000;  with  the  post-office  the  total 
being  £60,700,000;  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£9,400,000,  and  this  without  any  provision 
for  £1,000,000  coming  due  on  exchequer  bonds. 
Even  if  the  existing  war  duties  on  tea  and 
3Ugar  should  be  retained  the  deficit  would  still 


be  £7,300,000.  This  would  require  an  income- 
tax  of  Qd.  in  tlie  pound,  there  being  no 
remission  of  taxation  in  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country ;  but  the  £9,400,000 
would  require  an  income-tax  of  Is.  in  the 
pound.  He  knew  that  it  might  with  justice 
be  demanded  of  him,  '•  'What  has  become  of 
the  calculations  of  1853!"  His  answer  was, 
that  in  that  year  it  was  reckoned  there  would 
be  gained  by  taxes  then  imposed  between 
that  and  the  present  time  a  sum  of  £5,959,000, 
which  was  about  the  sum  that  the  income-tax 
would  have  reached  at  bd.  in  the  pound  in  the 
present  year.  The  succession  duty  had  failed 
to  produce  what  was'  expected;  surpluses  had 
been  stopped  by  the  intervention  of  war;  and 
there  was,  moreover,  the  charge  for  additioniil 
debt  incurred  by  the  Eussian  war,  which 
amounted  to  £2,920,000.  The  alteration  in  the 
spirit  duties,  however,  had  added  £2,000,000 
to  the  revenue;  and  the  revenue  generally  had 
been  so  prosperous  that  if  the  expenditure 
had  not  rapidly  increased  the  amount  calcu- 
lated in  1853  would  have  been  realized.  It 
was  a  constantly  increasing  expenditure  which 
had  destroyed  the  calculations  of  1853. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  then 
bi-ought  forward  statistics  showing  how  much 
richer  the  country  was  than  in  1842  and  1853. 
In  the  former  year  the  annual  income  of  the 
country  was  £154,000,000;  in  1853  it  had 
risen  to  £172,000,000;  in  1857-58  it  stood  at 
£191,000,000,  and  in  1859-GO  at  £200,000,000. 
The  increase  had  occurred  in  every  class  in  tlie 
country,  and  in  the  agricultural  class  most  of 
all.  In  1S42  the  gross  expenditure  of  the 
cotmtry  was  £08,500,000;  in  1853  it  was 
£71,500,000;  in  1859-60  it  was  £87,697,00(1 ; 
these  totals,  including  the  local  expenditure  as 
well  as  that  of  the  state  properly  so  called, 
showing  a  gradual  but  large  increase.  The 
comparative  growth  of  wealth  and  expendi- 
ture was  therefore  wholly  unequal,  and  it 
showed  the  coui-se  which  the  country  was  pur- 
suing— a  course  with  which  he  was  far  from 
being  satisfied.  But  there  was  a  deficit  of 
£9,400,000  to  be  met.  He  had  shadowed  out 
a  budget  by  which,  with  an  income-tax  of  l.s. 
in  the  pound,  their  object  could  be  achieved, 
with  a  relief  to  the  consumere  of  tea  and 
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8Uj»!ir  to  the  extent  of  tlio  rem.iiuin^  j^iortiona 
«if  llie  war  duty;  or,  tlieiv  \v!is  n  iiimv  nig- 
{T.iixlly  buili,'!."!,  wliicli  would  keo|i  up  the  duties 
oil  teji  niid  sujpir,  yet  still  leave  the  eouutry 
linble  to  lut  iiicuuie-tax  of  not  le&s  than  iki.  iu 
the  p-iuud.  It  was  liis  iutention  to  apply  iu 
aiil  of  the  expendiluiv  of  tlie  year  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  /l,4lKl,(KK),  whii-h  w;vs  no  juirt 
of  the  projKised  titxation  of  the  year,  but  which 
Would  be  obtained  by  ivndering  available 
nnoUier  portion  of  the  lualt  ci'edit,  and  like- 
wise the  credit  usually  given  on  hops.  The 
heavy  income-tax  which  had  been  l>orne  would 
not  have  been  borne  as  it  hail  been,  but  for 
the  strength  which  the  country  had  derived 
fiviu  the  recent  commercial  legislation,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  integrity 
and  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

Enforcing  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
take  further  steps  iu  the  direction  of  reliev- 
ing trade  and  connnerce  from  imposts  ia  pur- 
suance of  the  princii)les  of  free -trade,  not- 
withstanding the  dirticulties  which  existed, 
Mr.  Gladstone  entered  into  calculations  to 
show  that  remissions  of  taxation  had  always 
been  accompanied  by  increase  of  revenue  con- 
sequent on  the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce. 
lie  then  announced  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  touch  the  taxes  on  tea  or  sugar,  which 
would  be  renewed  as  they  then  stood  for  one 
year.  "  I  now  come,"  he  continued,  "  to  the 
question  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
And  I  will  at  once  contidently  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty  to  the  committee  as 
fulfilling  and  satisfying  all  the  conditions  of 
the  most  benefici.il  kind  of  change  in  our  com- 
jnercial  legislation."  The  first  [Kjints  of  the 
ti^caty  were  that  France  was  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  coal  and  iron  in  18G0;  on  yarn,  flax, 
and  hemp  early  in  1S61.  On  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 18G1,  the  duties  would  be  reduced  or 
))rohibition  removed  from  all  British  articles, 
so  that  no  duty  should  be  higher  than  30  per 
cent  ad  ralorem,  all  the  staple  manufactures 
of  Britain  being  included.  In  three  years 
afterwards  the  maximum  duty  was  to  be  25 
por  cent  ad  ralorem.  England,  on  her  part, 
engaged  hei'self  immediately  and  totally  to 
abolish  all  duty  on  all  manufactured  goods 
from  France,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  brandy 


from  l.V  to  the  level  of  the  colonial  duty  of 
K<.  ill.  |>er  gallon ;  and  that  on  foreign  wine 
(not  merely  French)  from  nearly  lit.  Idi/. 
a  g!\llon  to  \U.  |H-r  gsillon,  and  iu  18U1  still 
further,  in  reference  to  the  strength  of  the 
wine — the  lowest  duty  being  \«.  per  gidlou; 
the  charge  on  Fivnch  article*  liable  to  excise 
duty  in  England  to  be  the  same  as  the  English 
duty.  The  treaty  was  to  be  in  force  for  ten 
yeai-s.  Mr.  Gladstone  denied  the  charge  of 
subserviency  to  Fmnce  brought  against  the 
treaty,  and  Siiid  that  he  was  aware  it  woidd 
be  held  to  bear  a  jiolitical  character.  He 
]K)inted  out  that  this  was  not  alone  an  union 
of  the  governments,  but  that  it  was  ho|>ed  it 
would  be  an  union  of  the  nations  themselves, 
and  that  their  being  iu  harmony  would  be  iv 
conclusive  proof  that  neither  of  them  could 
be  engaged  in  meditating  anything  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  next  combated 
the  objection  which  then  existed,  and  h:is 
never  ceased  to  have  some  force,  that  a  com- 
mercial treaty  is  an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
cijjles  of  free-trade.  That  would  be  so  in 
one  ."sense  if  it  involved  the  recognition  of  ex- 
clusive privileges.  This  jwrticular  treaty  was 
an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  protection. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  entangling  engage- 
ment whicii  it  contained;  and  it  certainly 
contained  no  exclusive  privilege.  He  hoped 
it  would  be  a  means,  "  tolerably  complete  and 
efficacious,  of  sweeping  from  the  statute-book 
the  chief  among  such  relics  of  that  miscalled 
system  of  protection  as  still  remain  upon  it. 
The  fact  is — and  you  will  presently  see  how 
truly  it  is  so — that  our  old  friend  protection, 
who  used  formerly  to  dwell  in  the  pal.iccsand 
the  high  places  of  the  laud,  and  who  w;is  dis- 
lodged from  them  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  has,  since  that  period,  still  found  pretty 
comfortable  shelter  and  good  living  iu  holes 
and  comers;  and  you  are  now  invited,  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  concur  in  the  opera- 
tion, to  see  whether  you  cannot  likewise  eject 
him  from  those  holes  and  corners."  Dwelling 
ujton  the  eflects  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  the  reduction  on  wine  would  cause 
a  loss  in  revenue  of  £515,000,  on  brandy  of 
£225,000,  on  manufactured  goods  of  i.'440,(MX» 
— m.-iking  a  total  of  £1,150,000.     He  main- 
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t.'iiued  thiit  these  wove  not  revenue  duties,  but 
were  all  protective  duties.  Statistics  were 
quoted  to  sliow  that  it  was  desii'able  to  make 
such  a  bargain  with  France  as  would  allow  of 
the  interchange  of  manufactures  and  commo- 
dities, which  w;is  already  important,  and 
which  must  largely  increase  when  France 
was  induced  to  bi'eak  down  lier  prohibltoiy 
system.  That  which  had  been  done  would 
have  been  good  for  this  country  if  France  had 
done  nothing;  it  was  better  for  us  in  propor- 
tion as  France  did  something.  One  result  of 
the  high  dut}'  on  French  brandy,  for  examjile, 
was  the  manufacture  of  an  unhappy  produc- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  spirit  called  Britisli 
brandy.  As  to  wine,  it  was  said  to  be  the 
rich  man's  luxury,  ;ind  tea  the  poor  man's 
luxury;  but  in  17G0  tea  was  the  rich  man's 
luxury,  and  sold  at  20^.  a  pound;  and  by  re- 
ducing the  duty  you  might  make  wine  the 
poor  man's  luxury.  In  fact  the  existing  duties 
■were  not  merely  protective  but  prohibitory, 
and  there  was  a  pressure  with  regard  to  that 
article  which,  apart  from  any  treaty  with 
France,  would  compel  a  dealing  with  the  wine 
duties.  The  consumption  of  foreign  wines  in 
this  country  had  greatly  increased — by  at 
least  1GS,000  gallons  in  the  last  year;  and 
concurrent  with  that  there  had  been  a  lai-ge 
consumption  of  colonial  wines  and  even  of 
British  wines.  This  showed  a  great  demand 
for  wine,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
a  greater  production  of  wines,  fitted  for  the 
English  mru'ket  and  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  tills  country,  could  be  effected.  The  idea 
that  under  no  possible  circumstances  could 
Englishmen  like  French  wines  ought  to  be 
exploded,  there  being,  in  fact,  a  great  taste  in 
England  for  those  wines;  but  it  was  stifled  by 
prohibitory  duties,  whicli  generated  a  mass  of 
evils  in  the  shape  of  fraud  and  adulteration. 
The  alteration  in  the  tariff  with  France  would 
tend  greatly  to  facilitate  personal  iutercounse 
with  the  Continent,  by  enabling  the  customs 
authorities  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of 
the  annoying  restraints  now  existing  on  the 
rapid  transit  of  passengers  and  their  baggage. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  now  to  speak  of 
Cobden's  exertions,  and  in  felicitous  words 
and  with  ardent  feeling  he  said :  "  I  cannot 


pass  from  the  subject  of  the  French  treaty 
without  paying  a  trilntte  of  respect  to  two 
persons,  at  least,  who  Iiave  been  the  main 
authors  of  it.  I  am  bound  to  bear  this 
witness,  at  any  rate,  with  regard  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French :  that  he  has  given 
the  most  uneqiiivoc;d  proofs  of  sincerity  and 
eai-nestness  in  the  progress  of  this  great  work, 
a  work  which  he  has  prosecuted  with  clear- 
sighted resolution,  not,  doubtles.^,  for  British 
jiui-poses,  but  in  the  spirit  of  enlightened 
patriotism,  with  a  view  to  commercial  reforms 
at  home,  and  to  the  advantage  and  happiness 
of  his  own  people  by  means  of  those  reforni.s. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Cobden,  spe.aking  as  I  do 
at  a  time  when  every  angry  passion  has  passed 
away,  I  cannot  help  expressing  our  obligations 
to  him  for  the  labour  he  h;is,  at  no  small  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  bestowed  upon  a  measure  which 
he — not  the  least  among  the  apostles  of  free- 
trade — believes  to  be  one  of  the  most  memoi'- 
able  triumphs  free-trade  has  ever  achievetl. 
Eare  is  the  privilege  of  any  man  who,  having 
fourteen  yeara  ago  rendered  to  his  country 
oue  signal  and  splendid  service,  now  again, 
within  the  same  brief  span  of  life,  decorated 
neither  by  rank  nor  title,  bearing  no  mark  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  people  whom  hj 
loves,  has  been  permitted  again  to  perform  a 
great  and  memorable  service  to  his  sovereign 
and  to  his  country." 

Mr.  Gladstone  tlien  proceeded  to  explain 
his  supplemental  measure  of  customs  reform. 
He  had  asked  the  committee,  he  said,  to  sac- 
rifice £1,190,000  of  the  existing  i-evenue  in 
order  to  effect  a  relief  to  the  consumer  of 
.£1,737,000  by  giving  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  with  France.  That  treaty  would 
bring  about  a  sensible  reform  in  the  customs 
establLshments  of  the  country;  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  not  effect  a  reform  which 
would,  of  itself,  have  any  pretensions  to  a 
character  of  completeness,  and  tliere  were 
many  other  duties  still  remaining  on  t!ie  tariff' 
of  a  description  which  called  for  the  attention 
of  parliament,  and  by  the  reduction  or  re- 
moval of  which  immense  advantage  might 
be  conferred  upon  the  nation.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  reduce  custom  duties,  in  addition  to 
those  named,  to  the  extent  of  £910,100,  but 
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to  supply  thut  sum  by  othor  iiujtiuitious  ou 
tiTnlo.  The  ilulios  to  l>0  :ibolisluHl  «\.To  those 
on  liutloi,  tall.iw,  iliei'se,  or.iuijis  ;uiil  K-m»U:i, 
«>.!:jjs,  \t,  wliicli  iuuouiiteil  to  ».'3S(»,lKJ<t  a-yt'iir. 
Tliciv  wei-e  to  he  tx'iluctioiia  of  ilutiea  on  tim- 
ber, cunauts,  wisiiis,  lijfs,  aud  hops,  milking 
toj.tilier  i"t>58,tRK) ;  the  totiil  reduction  being 
i;i,t>3i),<XK).  An  esieusion  of  ]ioniiy  taxation 
M'ould  be  i-esorteil  tJ,  iu  onier  to  coni))ensntti 
this  hvss,  and  by  this  means  i,'ll^:!,liiKl  -would 
lie  jtstoied  to  the  gtueiTil  revenue.  The  loss 
to  the  revenue  by  tho  French  treaty  and  re- 
duction of  dutie:3  he  estimated  at  i::2,U(i,0«0, 
but  of  lliis  sum  half  w:is  i-edeemcJ  by  the 
imposts  specitied. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  next  an- 
lioiinced  that  be  jn-oiKBed  the  abolition  of  the 
excise  duty  ou  )>i>j>er.  Aud  this  proposition 
serveil  in  some  degree  to  u-.aik  the  changes 
which  had  taken  phice,  not  only  in  his  views, 
but  iu  the  current  periodical  literature.  Be- 
sides, the  duty  had  been  condemned  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  operated  most  op- 
pressively on  the  common  sorts  of  paper,  and 
tended  to  ix'Strict  the  circulation  of  cheap 
literature.  By  taking  ofl'  tlie  duty  it  w.is 
contended  that  the  house  would  promote  rural 
labour,  aud  so  proiluce  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  poor-rates  of  the  various  districts.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  the  paper  duty  sliould 
be  abolished  from  the  1st  of  July,  allowing 
the  u.xual  drawback  to  those  who  had  stocks 
on  hand.  It  w;is  also  proposed  to  abolish  the 
impressed  stiimp  on  newspapei-s.  With  this 
announcement  lie  had  reached  tho  end  of  the 
remissions  it  was  proposed  to  make.  But  he 
still  had  to  refer  to  some  articles  which  were 
couuecteil  with  the  departments  of  excise  and 
taxes.  AVith  regard  to  hops,  the  system  of 
credits  would  be  altered.  It  was  projx)sea  to 
remove  the  prohibition  ou  malt,  and  to  fix  a 
duty  ou  it  of  Ss.  a  bushel.  The  alterations 
and  reductions  he  had  proposed  would  give  a 
tot;d  relief  to  the  consumer  of  £3,931,000,  and 
ciuse  a  net  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £2,108,000, 
a  sum  about  equi\-alent  to  the  amount  falling 
iu  from  the  cessation  of  government  annuities 
that  year.  The  number  of  articles  which 
would  remain  on  the  customs  tariff  would  be 
forty-eight,  and  iu  the  following  year  forty- 


four — sjiiritd,  taa,  tobacco,  sugar,  wiue,  coffee, 
corn,  currnnts,  and  timber  being  the  princijiul 
—  only  fifteen  of  llio  whole  being  retained  for 
pur|iosea  of  revenue.  He  expected  to  obtain 
i'l.-llMl.OJO  by  taking  up  the  malt  luid  hop 
duties  within  the  year.  Mr.  Ciludstoue  then 
came  to  the  last  of  tho  chief  points  of  his 
builget  Theie  was  no  liberty  of  choice  but 
to  retain  the  income-tax.  He  consequently 
l>r<)iH>sed  that,  in  oixler  to  supply  the  remainder 
of  tlie  deficit  of  £9,400,000,  the  tax  should  bo 
renewed  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  iu  the  jxiund  on 
incomes  of  ujnvards  of  i.'l.'iO  a  year,  and  at 
~d.  below  that  sum ;  the  lax  to  be  tiiken  for 
one  year  only,  three-quarters  of  the  year's 
mte  to  be  collected  within  the  year,  which 
would  give  a  sum  of  £8,4V2,0l>l).  This  would 
bring  the  total  income  uj)  to  £"0,o04,00O. 
The  toUd  charge  was  £70,100,000;  aud  thus 
they  remained  with  an  apparent  or  estimated 
surplus  of  £404,000. 

"Our  proposals,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
concluding  his  statement,  "'involve  a  great  re- 
form in  our  tariff;  they  involve  a  large  remis- 
sion of  taxation,  aud  last  of  all,  though  not 
least,  they  include  that  commercial  treaty  with 
France  which,  though  we  have  to  apprehend 
that  objections  in  some  quarters  will  be  taken 
to  it,  we  cuuiideutly  recommend,  not  only  on 
moral,  and  social,  and  political,  but  also,  and 
with  equal  confidence,  on  economical  and  fisail 
grounds.  .  .  .  There  were  times,  now  long 
by,  when  sovereigns  made  progress  through 
the  land,  and  when,  at  the  pi-oclamatiou  of 
their  heralds,  they  caused  to  be  scattered 
whole  showers  of  coin  among  the  jieople  who 
thronged  upon  their  steps.  That  may  have 
been  a  goodly  spectacle;  but  it  is  also  a  goodly 
spectacle,  and  one  adapted  to  the  altered  spirit 
and  cireumstances  of  our  times,  when  our  sove- 
reign is  enabled,  through  the  wisdom  of  our 
great  council,  assembled  in  parliament  around 
her,  again  to  scatter  blessings  among  her  sub- 
jects bj'  means  of  wise  and  prudent  laws ;  of 
laws  which  do  not  sap  in  any  respect  the 
foundations  of  duty  or  of  manliood,  but  which 
strike  away  the  shackles  from  the  arm  of 
industry,  which  give  new  incentives  and  new- 
rewards  to  toil,  and  which  win  more  and  more 
for  the  throne  and  for  the  institutions  of-  the 
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country  the  gratitude,  the  confidence,  and  the 
love  of  an  united  people.  Let  me  say,  even  to 
those  who  are  anxious,  and  justly  anxious,  on 
tlie  subject  of  our  national  defences,  that  that 
which  stirs  the  flame  of  patriotism  in  men, 
tliat  whioli  binds  them  iu  one  heart  and  soul, 
(hat  whicli  gives  them  increased  confidence  iu 
their  rulei-s,  that  which  makes  them  feel  and 
know  that  they  are  treated  with  justice,  antl 
that  we  who  represent  them  ai-e  labouring  in- 
cessantly and  earnestly  for  their  good — is  in 
itself  no  small,  no  feeble,  and  no  transitory 
]  )art  of  national  defence.  "We  recommend  these 
proposals  lo  your  im]3artial  and  searching  in- 
cpiiry.  We  do  not  presume,  indeed,  to  make 
a  claim  on  your  acknowledgments;  but  neither 
do  we  desire  to  draw  on  your  unrequited  con- 
fidence, nor  to  lodge  an  appeal  to  your  com- 


passion. We  ask  for  nothing  more  than  your 
dispassionate  judgment,  and  for  nothing  less; 
we  know  that  our  plan  will  receive  that  justice 
at  your  hands;  and  we  confidently  anticipate 
on  its  behalf  the  approval  alike  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  nation." 

We  can  do  no  more  than  give  the  actual 
outline  of  this  great  financial  scheme — and 
even  had  the  speech  itself,  with  all  its  fulness 
of  detail,  its  remarkable  illustrations,  and  its 
wealth  of  suggestion,  been  printed  in  these 
pages,  the  reader  would  not — could  not  realize 
the  tone,  the  voice,  the  manner,  -which,  added 
to  a  masterly  dealing  with  the  subject,  en- 
chained the  house  for  four  hours,  during  which 
neither  they  nor  the  orator  exhibited  weari- 
ness or  exhaustion.  The  budget  speech  of 
1860  soon  became  historical. 
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Xlemorj- — The  American  War— President  Lincoln— Jeff.  Davis— The  Slaver)'  Question— Gladstone's 
\'ie»s — The  Trent — Cotton  Famine- Lancashire  CoHJiieration  — The  .4 /uf<iirau— Exhibition  of  1MJ2 — 
Marriage  of  the  IMnce  of  Wales— Princess  Alexandra — Budget  of  lStf3— Denmark  — Law  Reforn> — 
Eilucaiion- Permissive  Bill — Garibaldi  in  London — Session  of  ISOa — Lord  Westbury — The  Irish  C'hui-ch 
— Defeat  of  Gladstone  at  Oxford — Death  of  Cobden— Death  of  Lord  Palmerston. 


TnocGH  the  w:ir  in  It;\ly  bad  caused  many 
npprelieusions,  and  at  one  time  a  panic  had 
seemed  imminent  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
condition  of  the  country  in  1860  was  such  as 
to  call  forlli  genei-al  tyitisfaction.  The  year 
1859  had  ended  with  evidences  of  increased 
jirosperity,  and  with  reason  for  good  hope  for 
the  future.  Exports  and  imports,  employment 
and  profits,  and  the  produce  of  the  public 
i-evenue  had  steadily  increased  notwithstand- 
ing political  uneasiness,  the  shipping  interest 
seemeil  likely  to  recover  from  the  depression 
wliich  followed  the  exceptional  demand  for 
vessels  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  during  the  ten 
years  since  1S50  w.is  such  as  to  justify  the 
general  belief  tliat  England  would  be  able  to 
maintain  her  {xisition  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Tlie  commercial  prosperity  of  a  nation  may 
not  be  absolutely  c:dculable  by  the  figures  of 
statistiad  returns,  but  those  figures  afford 
sufficient  proof  of  it  when  tliey  are  complete, 
and  when  by  comparison  they  show  a  per- 
manent and  decided  advance.  The  accounts 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  sufliced  to  show  that 
after  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  our  com- 
merce the  business  of  the  country  expanded  to 
Vol  IV. 


a  surprising  extent,  and  that  the  expansion  con- 
tinued. In  the  ten  years  from  1848  to  1658  in- 
elusive,  the  totiil  value  of  exports  of  British  |)ro- 
duce  had  increased  from  less  than  !)'3  millions 
in  the  former  year  to  above  lHik  millions  in 
the  latter  year;  or  from  ^1, 18*.  to  £4,  2s.  bd. 
l)er  head  of  the  population.  In  the  same 
jieriod  the  total  value  of  imports  had  in- 
creased in  even  greater  proportion.  There 
were  no  accurate  returns  of  them  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  accounts,  so  far  as  their  real 
value  is  concerned,  earlier  than  lb54,  but  in 
that  year  the  tot;d  value  of  imports  was 
152i  millions,  while  in  1858  it  had  increased 
to  lC4i  millions.  It  is  worth  noticing,  how- 
ever, that  tlie  imports  did  not  show  such  an 
enormous  proportion  of  foo<l  —  provisions, 
meat,  corn,  flour,  &c. — as  we  may  have  to. 
note  in  subsequent  yeai-s.  For  instance,  the 
importations  of  these  articles  in  ISa-l  reached 
the  total  value  of  2"i  millions,  in  1658  of  only 
a  little  over  24  millions,  but  in  1863  it  had 
risen  to  above  40i  millions.  The  ])roduce  of 
our  own  country  had  long  ceased  to  suffice 
to  feed  the  population,  and  increased  means  of 
steam  transit,  the  lowering  of  freights,  the 
enormous  development  of  the  food  supplies  of 
America,  the   increased   productions   of  our 
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colonies,  and  tlie  free  opening  of  our  iioits  to 
all  comers  had  wrought  this  change  in  the 
condition  of  English  consuniors. 

For  want  of  the  correct  totals  of  real  values 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
returns  for  1840  cannot  he  given ;  but  they 
liave  been  com])uted  as  nearly  as  possible,  and 
the  totiil  imports  (of  which  there  is  an  account) 
show  a  value  of  just  over  G2  millions,  while 
the  exports  are  calculated  at  a  little  less  than 
CU  millions.  In  twenty  yeai-s,  that  is  to 
say  in  1860,  they  had  risen  respectively  to 
210i  millions  and  1G4J  millions.  In  1840  the 
import  and  export  trade  together  repi-esented 
£'},  and  in  ISGO  they  represented  £13  per 
head  of  the  population. 

Although  we  were  increasingly  dependent 
for  our  food  supply  upon  importations  from 
abroad,  agricultural  operations  had  continued 
to  improve,  and  mechanical  implements  were 
already  superseding  the  old  methods  of  farm- 
ing. The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  in- 
creasing; but  the  area  of  the  country  could 
not  be  increased,  and  land  became  of  greater 
rental  value,  though  the  average  of  pi'ioes  of 
grain  were  diminished  as  compared  with  the 
eai-Iier  years  of  the  century.  Complete  systems 
of  draining  and  deep  ploughing,  increased 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  Since  the 
introduction  of  guano  in  1841  various  kinds 
of  manure  had  been  adopted  for  different 
crops,  and  many  of  those  experiments  which 
we  have  already  noted  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Mechi's  operations  at  Tiptree  had  proved 
successful.  A  great  improvement  had  been 
manifested  in  Dorsetshire  farms,  where  the 
cultivators  had  previously  exhausted  their 
efibrts  in  breaking  up  heath  wastes  and  sheep- 
downs,  but  had  not  adopted  the  steam-plough 
to  cultivate  them.  They  had  begun  to  feed 
their  sheep  and  cattle  on  oil-cake  and  corn, 
and  the  consequence  was  not  only  that  the 
land  improved  on  the  cattle  and  sheep  runs, 
but  that  the  flocks  increased  in  quantity  and 
vastly  improved  in  quality,  while  the  herds  of 
horned  stock  advanced  in  an  equal  or  even  a 
greater  degree.  In  1851  the  Bath  and  "West 
of  England  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Devon  Agricultural  Society  amalgamated,  and 
a  series  of  annual  meetings  and  exhibitions  at 


different  [larts  of  the  country  was  inaugurated. 
The  first  of  these  meetings  took  place  at 
Taunton  in  1852,  Avhen  the  entries  of  stock 
for  the  show  numbered  2u8  and  the  imple- 
ments 400;  in  1860,  at  Dorchester  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  shown  was  599  and  of  implements 
1453,  including  29  machines  in  motion.  Reap- 
ing and  haymaking  mai-hines,  steam  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  other  machines  were  soon  in 
very  general  use,  and  the  system  of  breeding 
and  feeding  cattle  underwent  a  remarkable 
change,  which  produced  extraordinary  lesults 
not  in  England  only,  wliere  the  animals  were 
bred  and  exhibited  for  their  line  points  and 
meat-yielding  quality,  but  also  in  Canada 
and  America,  where  our  shorthorn  bulls  and 
heifers,  our  Cotswold  sheep  and  Berkshire 
pigs  were  used  to  start  a  new  stock,  to  be  re- 
turned hither  in  due  time  in  the  shape  of 
American  beef  and  mutton.  At  the  same 
time  special  legislation  had  to  be  introduced 
in  consequence  firet  of  the  murrain,  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  brought  by  foreign 
cattle  in  1841,  and  afterwards  because  of  the 
rinderpest  of  1856,  which,  originating  among 
the  vast  herds  of  the  Kussian  steppes,  tra- 
velled westward  over  Europe,  and  could  only 
be  checked  from  spreading  in  England  by  the 
stringent  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament 
— the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 

A  few  more  figures  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  indicate  the  enormous  extension  of  food 
supply  by  the  returns  of  importations  of  cattle, 
meat,  and  grain  to  this  country. 

In  1842,  when  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  and  sheep  was  removed, 
there  were  imported  4264  oxen,  bulls,  cows, 
and  calves,  and  644  sheeji,  6181  cwts.  of  bacon 
and  hams,  30,022  cwts.  of  beef.  In  1845  the 
cattle  imported  had  increased  to  16,833,  the 
sheep  and  lambs  to  15,957.  In  1846,  the  year 
of  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  there  were  im- 
ported 45,043  cattle  and  94,624  sheep,  &c.,  and 
the  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  reached  14,203 
cwts.,  and  of  beef  177,172  cwts.  In  1847  the 
figures  were  75,717  cattle,  142,720  sheep, 
107,732  cwts.  of  bacon  and  hams,  and  117,695 
cwts.  of  beef.  The  quantities  afterwards  fluc- 
tuated according  to  demand  and  the  home 
production,  but  with  a  general  tendency  to 
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gl'C.'kt  ii;i.'i>;;'.se,  so  tliat  iu  ISlXt  tliure  wrro 
im.SUa  MUle  aud  3LH»,il9  sLcep  iuijK)rte«J, 
U^O.UHj  owls,  ul  h.-tius  auJ  baoou,  nud  ^02,194 
L'\vt-s.  iif  bi'i'f,  other commoilitiea,  such  as  jmik, 
I'i;^!.  butter,  cheese,  nud  \:\r\\  iucreasiiij;  iu 
jiiviKirtiou,  to  aliuut  U;S,lXH),lHiO  egga,  6-ll,vXX) 
cwU,  of  butter,  173,tXX)  cwt^.  of  pork,  and 
19S,lHH»  cwts.  of  Ian). 

Willi  repii-d  to  j;niiM,  the  iuijiortatioos  in 
lS-i:>  were  3,777,4h)  cwts.  of  wheat,  <J4o,SC4 
cwti  of  wheat  meal  and  Dour,  1,C23,7S4  cwts. 
of  oats,  1,315,5J0  cwts.  of  bailey,  3,024,883 
cwts.  of  maize,  aud  54:2,100  cwts.  of  rice.  Iu 
1847  the  amounts  were  11,511,305  cwts.  of 
wheat,  6,329,053  cwts,  of  wheat  flour  and 
meal,  4,C90,(>97  cwts.  of  oats,  •2,~^9,:>S-2  cwts. 
of  barley,  15,464,196  cwts.  of  maize,  and 
1,901,464  cwts.  of  rice;  and  the  geuend  in- 
ci-ease,  with  fluctuatious  markin<;  the  years  of 
lai-ger  or  smaller  home  jiroducc,  brought  the 
totals  to  lai-ger  aud  larger  amounts,  till  in 
ISCO  they  stood  at  25,484,151  cwts.  of  whe.it, 
.'),0S6,220  cwts.  of  wheat  flour  aud  meal, 
6,300,115  cwts.  of  oats,  7,545,932  cwts.  of 
barley,  7,936,123  cwts.  of  maize,  and  1,535,575 
cwts.  of  rice,  the  maize  rising  in  the  next  year 
to  13,000,000  cwts.,  but  remaiuiug  for  sevei-al 
yeare  below  the  estimate  of  1S47,  when  maize, 
rice,  and  wheat  meal  were,  as  we  shall  remem- 
ber, needed  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  famine. 
The  expoi-tatiou  of  food  supplies  from  this 
country  during  the  i>eriod  from  1849  to  1860 
were  al>out  2  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  the 
imports  of  wheat  aud  wheat  flour,  48  per  cent 
of  the  imports  of  rice,  13  per  cent  of  bacon 
hams  and  pork  and  beef.  Of  cattle  and  slieep 
only  a  fraction  were  re-eijKjrted. 

Among  the  numerous  signs  of  inci-eased 
]irosperity  may  be  mentioned  the  krge  num- 
ber of  railways  and  public  works  which  were 
either  completed  or  undertaken.  Tlie  Thames 
Embankment  was,  as  we  have  seen,  iu  pro- 
gress. The  vast  scheme  for  the  drainage  of 
London  had  been  agreed  upon  and  was  in  the 
coui-se  of  initiation,  and  an  enormous  addi- 
tion had  been  made  to  our  railways.  Eobert 
Stephenson  had  comijleted  his  life's  work  on 
the  12th  of  October,  1S59,  at  fifty -six  years  of 
age,  and  had  accomplished  enormous  results. 


Not  only  h.id  ho  bem  lonccri.ed  iu  the  con- 
Btructiiin  of  about  oue-thiid  of  the  railways 
iu  Cireat  Britain  and  numbers  of  lined  ou  the 

'  I'ontineut,  but  he  h:id  left  endu.ing  mouu- 
mcnlsof  his  genius  iu  the  High  Level  liridgu 

I  at  Newcastle,  the  Britannia  aud  Conway 
bridges  over  tlie  Menai  Straits,  the  Victoria 
Bridge  at  Berwick,  the  great  bridge  over  the 
St.  I^iwreuoe  :'.ud  other  works.     His  method 

j  of  tubular  bridging  enabled  liim  to  achieve 
marvellous  results,  and  iu  all  the  works  that 
lie  undertook  he  was  guided  by  a  shrewd 
common  sense  which  looketl  uot  only  to  their 
scieutitic  but  to  their  commercial  success. 
Everything  with  which  he  was  concerned 
must  be  made  to  pay,  and  iu  this  respect  he 
W.1S  a  remarkable  couti-ast  to  his  contem- 
por-oiy  Isambaixl  Kingdom  Brunei,  wliose 
splendid  enterprises  were  mostly  jiecunLiry 
failures,  and  agiiiust  whom  Stejjhenson  had 
upheld  the  narrow  against  the  broad  gauge 
for  lines  of  railway,  mainly  ou  the  question  of 
cost.  The  elder  Brunei,  who  made  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  had  died  in  1849,  and  his  son's  death 
took  place  ou  the  15th  of  August,  1859,  only 
two  months  before  that  of  his  competitor 
Bobert  Stepheusou.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1S49  to  1659  the  number  of  railways  had 
greatly  augmented.  The  narrow  gauge  had 
been  adopted  because  of  the  losses  incurred 
by  the  liue  which  had  been  worked  by  the 
rival  plan.  On  the  same  jjrinciple  of  se- 
curing commercial  success  Stephenson  had 
been  strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme  for  cut- 
ting a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which 
had  been  proposed  in  1857,  and  was  being 
vehemently  discussed  iu  1859  when  the 
French  govcrnmeut  were  pushing  on  with 
considerable  zeal  what  the  Times  c:dled  "the 
suspicious  project  of  the  impi-acticable  Suez 
Canal."  Stephenson  did  not  declare  the  pro- 
ject to  be  impracticable,  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  continued  silting  up  of  the  saud 
would  necessitate  such  exjjenses  that  the 
undertaking  would  never  be  profitable. 

The  princiiJid  ILues  of  railway  were  mostly 
completed  before  the  death  of  tlie  great  en- 
gineer, but  much  remained  to  be  done,  and 
in  tlie  following  year-  the  prejiai-ations  for  the 
Metropolitan  L'nderground  Railway  showed 
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that  the  country  was  alive  for  fresh  enter- 
prises. At  the  same  time  the  aspects  of  our 
streets  were  undoubteilly  improved  and  tlie 
sanitary  arrangements  there  received  more 
attention, — the  roadways  were  better  swept, 
and  there  was  more  protection  against  fire, 
not  only  by  a  reorganization  of  the  fire  bri- 
gade and  the  appointment  of  more  stations, 
but  by  an  increased  supply  of  water.  It  is 
■worth  noting,  too,  that  iu  the  spring  of  1859 
the  first  of  a  series  of  ornamental  drinking 
fountains  (to  some,  but  too  few,  of  which 
liorse- troughs  were  added)  was  erected  in 
London  iu  the  wall  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church- 
yard at  the  corner  of  Snow  Hill.  This  foun- 
tain, as  well  as  othere  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
in  Kegent  Circus,  and  elsewhere,  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Gurney  of  Lombard  Street,  and 
was  very  ornamental  in  design.  It  was  time 
for  some  such  provision  to  be  made,  and  it 
should  have  received  greater  attention  than 
lias  since  been  given  to  it,  for  some  of  the 
old  springs  and  wells  disappeared  with  the 
deeper  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  and  those 
that  remained  and  were  drawn  from  the  few 
surviving  pumps  were  mostly  in  the  vicinity 
of  churchyards  or  other  places,  where  they 
had  become  polluted,  so  that  the  sanitary 
authorities  found  it  necessary  to  chain  up  the 
]iump-handles.  But  the  drainage  of  London 
still  went  into  the  Thames,  though,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  the  new  system  of  an  out- 
fall further  out  towards  sea,  from  which  the 
sewage  of  nearly  the  whole  metropolitan  area 
would  be  discharged,  was  being  carried  out 
by  the  Meti-opolitan  Bo.ard  of  Works.  Though 
the  Thames  Embankment  was  being  con- 
structed, the  river  itself  w.-is  little  better 
than  an  open  drain,  and  during  the  sultrj' 
weather  the  stench  which  it  emitted  pene- 
trated to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  gave 
legislators  a  practical  example  of  the  evils 
under  which  people  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  had  long  been  suftering. 

In  recording  the  progress  of  public  works  we 
cannot  properly  pass  over  the  completion  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  was  really 
only  effected  just  befoi-e  the  session  of  1859, 
though  the  House  of  Peere  had  been  ojiened 


in  1847  and  the  Commons  had  first  met  for 
business  in  their  new  chamber  in  1852.  The 
coloured  glass  windows  were  added  in  1859, 
the  old  St.  Stephen's  Crypt,  or  St.  Mary's 
Chapel  in  the  vaults,  w;is  renewed,  the  wall 
frescoes,  the  colours  of  which  did  not  stand, 
were  not  all  fini.shed,  but  the  Speaker's  House 
was  being  furnished  and  "Big  Ben"  was 
swung  along  with  the  other  bells  iu  the  Clock 
tower.  Su-  Charles  Barry,  the  arcliitect  of 
tlie  stupendous  pile  at  Westminster,  only 
lived  loug  enough  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
building.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  1860. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  very  considerable 
changes  were  at  the  same  time  made  ia 
various  parts  of  London,  where  buildings  of 
a  rather  mixed  architectural  character,  and 
some  of  them  of  no  character  at  all,  but 
mostly  of  great  size  and  often  of  efl'ective 
appearance,  were  supereeding  meaner  struc- 
tures. This  necessitated  improvements  in 
our  thoroughfares,  the  widening  of  main 
streets  and  therefore  the  demolition  of  some 
crowded  neighbourhoods  to  open  uji  new 
means  of  transit,  with  the  result  that  the  city 
and  other  trading  portions  of  the  metropolis 
became  still  less  places  of  residence,  and  the 
subux'bs  of  London  continued  to  be  extended 
by  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  houses,  too 
often  badly  built,  imperfectly  drained,  and 
"run  up"  without  due  consideration  of  the 
proper  provisions  for  health  and  comfort. 

One  of  the  most  aggravating  conditions  of 
metropolitan  dwellings  was,  and  has  long 
continued  to  be,  the  want  of  an  ample  and 
pure  supply  of  water.  The  companies  which 
had  the  monopoly  of  carrying  water  fi-om  the 
Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the  New  River  into  the 
houses  of  Southern,  Northern,  and  Eastern 
Loudon  not  only  took  too  little  pains  to  de- 
liver it  iu  a  proper  condition,  but  though  they 
were  empowered  to  charge  for  it  at  a  price 
reckoned  on  the  rated  rental  of  the  houses, 
refused,  or  omitted,  to  do  more  than  fill  such 
cistei'ns  or  other  receptacles  as  the  landlords 
of  the  houses  chose  to  supply  to  their  tenants. 
It  may  well  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  in 
the  poorer  neighbourhoods  there  was  a  great 
scarcity,  and  that  the  small  quantity  which 
the  inhabitants  could  collect  in  tubs,  pails,  or 
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other  viteiisiU  \v:u»  soaiwlv  lit  for  ilriiikiiig 
aft«r  it  luul  stoikl  iu  tillliy  yanls  ur  iu  clutto 
coutiueJ  rooms,  siibJM.-t  to  nil  kinds  of  eman- 
ations from  (inuns  anJ  other  sourves  of  iu- 
feclidii.  As  to  ilaily  ablutions,  or  even  of  a 
werklv  kith,  there  w;i3  soaroely  a  poor  neijjli- 
buurhooJ  where  such  a  provisiuu  existoil;  and 
iu  Londou  even  the  better  cl:iss  uf  houses 
were  not,  and  many  of  tliem  are  not  now, 
|irovide«l  with  any  water  su|)ply  for  ktthing 
purposes,  nor  with  a  lath  to  receive  it  eveu 
if  they  oliose  to  jwy  the  extra  rate  which  the 
comjKinies  demand  for  ])i-oviiliu^  tlie  means 
of  oi-dinary  cleauliuess. 

Other  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom  have 
Jong  been  far  in  advance  of  London  in  this 
ies|)ect.  Among  the  great  public  enterprises 
of  tlie  yeai-  1S59  had  been  tliat  of  the  Glasgow 
Water  Works  Commissionei-s,  who  obtained 
an  abundant  supply  of  fine  water  from  Loch 
Katrine.  To  overcome  the  tiret  great  en- 
gineering difficulty  they  had  been  obliged  to 
tunnel  a  mouut;iin  6IX)  feet  below  the  summit 
for  2325  yards  iu  lengtli  and  8  feet  iu  dia- 
meter, and  this  was  only  the  fii-st  of  a  series 
of  seventy  tunnels  measuring  altogether  thir- 
teen miles  in  length. 

The  bogs  were  ti-aversed  liy  nearly  four 
miles  of  iron  pipes  and  the  rivei-s  and  valleys 
by  above  nine  miles  of  aqueducts.  Londoners 
might  well  have  looked  with  longing  eyes 
on  a  scheme  which  jirovided  Glasgow  with 
fifty  million  gallons  of  pure  soft  water  daily ; 
and  the  completion  of  the  works,  the  total 
cost  of  which  had  been  about  i'l,5(M),000,  was 
signalized  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  with 
Prince  Albert  and  two  of  the  princesses,  her 
majesty  having  journeyed  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  outflow  at  Loch  Katrine  on  her  way 
southward,  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating 
the  new  enterprise  by  putting  in  motion  the 
apjiai-itus  for  admitting  the  watei-s  of  the 
lake  into  the  tirst  tunnel. 

Increased  jiolitical  and  commercial  liberty, 
enormous  additions  to  public  works,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  ti-avelling,  and  nu- 
merous adaptations  of  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, were  accompanied  by  certain  significant 
changes   in   the   social   if   not    in   the  mond 


attitude  of  the  ]H>pulation.  It  was  a  time  uf 
transition,  or  rather  we  were  on  the  e<lge  of 
further  important  changes  iu  our  |>olitical  and 
siK^ial  rt-hitious,  and  it  was  i:ot  to  be  woudere<l 
at  th.'it  there  were  some  extr.ivag;inces  which 
were  occisioujdly  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  belief  in  general  moral  and  intellectual 
progi-ess :  but  in  looking  back  it  is  more  easy 
to  assign  to  them  their  true  character  as  iinni 
ebullitions  of  certain  jMpular  sjxjrts  which 
were  becoming  obsolete,  or  as  jieculiar  i-esults 
of  the  substitution  of  one  kind  of  public 
amusement  for  another,  or  eveu  as  the  out- 
come of  those  transmutations  which  follow  a 
sudden  endeavour  to  introduce  the  customs 
and  recreations  of  other  countries,  where  even 
amusements  are  directly  controlled  and  regu- 
lated by  government  officials. 

The  records  of  crime  during  this  period  were 
not  remarkable  for  increased  brutality,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  .is  having  some  relation  to 
an  account  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  time, 
that  there  apjjeared  an  increasing  reluctance 
to  convict  of  crimes  involving  capital  jjunish- 
ment,  except  on  the  most  indisputable  evid- 
ence, and  with  an  evident  desire  to  give  any 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  least  doubt  rather 
than  inflict  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  time  during  which  every  im- 
portant trial  lasted — the  minute  examination 
of  the  evidence  of  numerous  witnesses,  and 
the  gradual  adoption  of  the  present  cumber- 
some and  apparently  unnecessary  proceeding 
of  trying  cases  twice  over — once  before  the 
police  magistrate  or  the  coroner,  and  again 
before  the  tribunal  to  which  the  accused  was 
committed. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  evid- 
ences of  what  many  people  regarded  as  a 
declension  of  public  morality,  or  at  least  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  what  may  be  called  gi-oss 
and  brutal  exhibitions,  was  thealmost  univei-sal 
interest  expressed  in  a  great  prize-fight  be- 
tween the  so-called  pugilistic  "champion  of 
England "  Tom  Sayers,  and  an  antagonist 
named  Heeuau,  but  known  as  the  "  Benicia 
Boy,"  who  came  from  America  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  wresting  the  "  belt "  from  the  man 
who  had  been  proclaimed  the  most  formidable 
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boxer  in  England.  Tor  some  time  it  was 
found  difficult  to  arrange  a  match,  but  the 
proposed  conflict  had  caused  so  nuich  excite- 
ment, and  was  known  to  be  regarded  with  so 
much  expectant  attention  among  influential 
persons,  that,  either  the  police  were  baffled,  or 
they  made  only  a  show  of  taking  effectual 
means  for  ]>revcnting  ^^•hat  was  clearly  an 
illegal  assembly.  On  the  17th  of  April,  18G0, 
a  special  train  left  London  Bridge  station,  and, 
eluding  a  number  of  mounted  police  who  were 
stationed  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
line,  where  it  was  expected  the  passengers 
would  aliglit,  turned  off  from  the  supposed 
route  and  stopped  at  Farnborough.  Not  far 
from  Aldershott,  in  a  field  on  the  Hampshire 
side,  a  ring  was  formed,  and  the  two  men, 
who  had  there  met  for  the  first  time,  stood  up 
amidst  a  great  crowd  of  spectators,  largely 
composed  of  noblemen,  gentlemen  of  rank, 
membere  of  parliivment,  members  of  the 
learned  and  artistic  professions,  and  even  of 
clergymen.  It  is  oulj'  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  some  kind  of  sentiment  not  very  easy  to 
explain  had  grown  out  of  the  public  excite- 
ment, and  probably  also  out  of  the  bellicose 
spirit  promoted  by  the  recent  aggressive  tem- 
per of  the  country,  which  eclipsed  the  actual 
nature  of  an  exhibition  more  brutal  and  sick- 
ening than  had  ever  been  witnessed  even  in 
the  modern  prize-ring.  There  is  no  need  to 
follow  the  revolting  details.  Heenan,  the 
American,  was  a  youthful  giant  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  of  enormous  muscular  pro- 
];ortions,  with  overwhelming  strength,  and  in 
]ierfect  training.  Sayers  was  but  five  feet 
eight  inches  high,  and  though  a  powerful  man, 
and  rendered  hard  and  enduring  by  constant 
exercise,  not  comparable  to  his  antagonist  ex- 
cept for  activity,  cool  skill,  .ami  that  sort  of 
intrepidity  which  is  of  the  bull-dog  sort.  For 
thirty-eight  "  rounds  "  these  two  men  pounded 
each  other  with  blows,  by  which  they  were 
frequently  dashed  to  the  ground.  Heenan's 
face  was  battered  out  of  human  semblance, 
and  when  the  fight  was  over  he  was  com- 
pletely blinded  by  the  terrific  and  repeated 
hits  of  his  adversary,  one  of  whose  arms  had 
been  completely  dis.abled  at  an  early  period  of 
the  fight.     Sayers  was  a  less  dreadful  spec- 


tacle, but  he  also  received  severe  though  only 
temporary  injuries,  and  might  have  succumbed 
to  Heenan,  who,  it  was  said,  caught  him  at  the 
ropes  and  nearly  strangled  him,  but  that  some 
alleged  unfairness  in  this  proceeding  caused 
the  um])ires  to  ]nit  an  end  to  the  fight,  just  as 
the  jiolice,  who  had  at  last  mustered  in  suffi. 
cient  force,  broke  their  way  into  the  ring. 
This  termination  to  the  horrible  spectacle 
caused  much  dissatisfaction  and  a  gootl  deal 
of  crimination  between  the  rival  backei-s, 
which  was  but  imperfectly  allayed  by  the 
presentation  of  a  belt  to  each  of  the  com- 
batants. Sayers,  however,  who  was  regarded 
as  a  hero,  made  a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into 
London  and  afterwards  into  Liverpool,  con- 
siderable sums  being  collected  for  him  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  at  other  places.  The 
event  might  not  have  found  a  record  iu  these 
pages  but  for  the  fact  that  one  of  those  places 
was  the  division  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  "  the  great  prize-fight "  became 
the  subject  of  part  of  the  jjroceedings.  Mr. 
W.  Ewart,  member  for  Dumfries,  rose  to  ask 
whether  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
brutal  exhibitions  in  future.  Mr.  Vincent 
Scully,  an  Irishman  with  a  considerable  d.-ish 
of  humour  in  his  character,  gravely  protested 
against  the  "  outrage  of  public  morals,"  which 
he  averred  would  not  be  toler.ated  in  Ireland. 
Sir  George  Corne  wall  Lewis,  as  home  secretary, 
made  a  half  serious  half  humorous  reply  which 
meant  little  or  nothing,  and  in  which  he  re- 
marked th.at  "  it  had  been  said  that  pugilistic 
encounters  afforded  a  model  of  fair  fighting, 
and  afforded  an  inducement  to  practise  a  mode 
of  fighting  better  than  the  use  of  the  bowie- 
knife  or  the  stiletto,  or  that  other  mode  of 
fighting  not  uncommon  in  Ireland,  namely, 
with  the  shillelagh.''  This  was,  of  couree,  one 
way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  Lord 
Palmereton  had  declared  that  he  saw  nothing 
more  demoralizing  in  a  boxing-match  than  iu 
an  ascent  in  a  balloon.  This  declaration  may 
have  had  some  pungent  truth  in  it,  but  the  fact 
remained  that  prize-fighting  was  an  offence 
against  the  law.  Many  of  the  membci-s 
chuckled  or  laughed  outright  at  tl-.e  home 
secretary's  evasion  of  the  difficulty,  and  some 
of  the  sporting  representatives  of  the  nation 
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statioticil  tlieiuselve:!  in  t!ie  lubliy  ami  Ivvinl 
cuiilriliutious  fur  Tuoi  Sayrra  which  tuiiuiiutetl 
!.lU«^ther  to  alKHit  ii  huiulitxl  ik)uuiIs.  But 
fivui  tliat  time  tho  iirizf-iiiig  i-rastnl  tu  be  ae- 
kiiowletlj^eJ  :is  n  uutiounl  iuiititiitiou.  It  Wiui, 
|>-Thai>s,  a  good  thiu^  that  the  latest  attempt 
to  revive  it  h:ul  lieeii  aoc<.iniii;iuieti  with  so 
much  that  was  revultiujj,  auil  when  the  f.ilse 
fUthusi:uim  cikiIoI, "the  champiouship  "  of  prv>- 
fessioiial  bruisers  s<h>ii  ceaseU  to  l>e  of  any 
imi>erial  or  of  much  )iublic  couceru, 

"  I  am  uot  very  proud,"  wrote  Cobdeu  to 
Mr.  Hargreaves,  "of  the  sjiectaole  preseuted 
by  our  meivliautji,  brokers,  and  M.P.'s  in  their 
ovations  to  the  pujjilist  Sayers.  This  comes 
from  the  brutal  iustiucts  having  Ifeeu  so  sedu- 
lously cultivated  by  our  wai-s  iii  the  Crimea, 
and  cs|K?cially  iu  India  and  China.  I  have 
always  dreaded  that  our  national  character 
would  undergo  deterioration  (as  did  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome)  by  our  contact  with  Asuu 
With  another  war  or  two  in  India  and  China, 
the  English  j>eople  would  have  an  appetite 
for  bull-fights,  if  not  for  gladiators." 

Lord  Palmerston's  remark  that  a  boxing- 
match  w:is  no  more  demoralizing  than  a  bal- 
loon ascent  had  more  in  it  than  may  appear 
at  first  sight.  There  w;\s  a  general  tendency 
to  increase  eihibitious  the  chief  attractions  of 
which  were  the  perils  iu  which  the  performers 
were  placed,  and  balloon  ascents,  including 
a  m.ale  or  a  femide  acrobat  swinging  from  a 
"trapeze"  fastened  to  the  car, — or  mounted  or 
suspended  on  a  kind  of  platform  surrounded 
by  fireworks,  were  found  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive. Women,  or  youths  pretending  to  be 
women,  performed  gymnastic  feats,  the  least 
failui-e  in  which,  or  in  the  apparatus,  would 
be  dangerous  and  might  prove  fat:d.  Tliese 
exhibitions  took  place  in  music-halls  and  other 
]>laces.  The  music-hall  iUelf  w;is  becoming  a 
permanent  institution.  The  old  f;urs  like  that 
formerly  held  at  Greenwich  had  been  abol- 
ished. Bartlemyand  Bowand  Stepney  fairs  had 
been  suppressed  iu  the  interests  of  public  onler 
and  morality,  but  large  buildings,  licensed  for 
music,  for  stage-dancing,  and  for  i^rform-ances 
of  other  descriptions,  and  licensed  :dso  for  the 
s:de  of  strong  drink  and  tobacco  to  the  audi- 
ence, becan  to  muhi;<ly.   Instead  of  being  only 


oceaaiou.'d  resorts  like  the  faira,  tLete  placed 
were  open  nightly,  to  admit  the  debntod  aud 

thedcgnideil  as  welhis  the  I'.  :.o- 

cenL    In  someiuiilancra  tht  I.  iiie 

•inks  of  immorality,  aud  iu  most  cnaes  they 
|>ossfSsed  d.ingerous  facilities  for  coutnictiug 
viiii.us  habits  and  joining  evil  company.  Since 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1651,  and  bubseijueut 
on  supposed  familiarity  with  foreign  customs 
and  amusements,  there  had  been  constant 
endeavours  to  :issiniilate  some  of  our  public 
recivations  to  those  which  werv  represented  to 
be  the  simple,gay,and  sober  amusements  of  tlio 
people  who  resorted  to  the  concert-i-uoms  aud 
gardens  of  Franc*,  Italy,  and  Genuany.  Tho 
most  conspicuous  result  seems  to  have  been 
the  multiplication  of  licenses,  which  included 
amusements  neither  simple  nor  sober  eveu  if 
they  could  be  called  gay;  and  the  resuscitation 
of  certain  "gardens,"  where,  if  the  "humours" 
of  old  Eanelagh  and  Vauxhall  were  present, 
the  gross  immoralities  of  botli  were  probably 
sometimes  suqwissed.  Of  these  public  gardens, 
that  called  Cremorne,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  near  Chelse;i,  was  most  conspicuous  aud 
most  largely  patronized.  It  was  known  that 
personages  of  high  rank  frequently  visited  it 
and  joined  with  demi-reps  and  the  demi-monde 
iu  the  ba's  masqtcei  and  other  amusements. 
For  some  time  it  was  a  resort  of  all  the  "fast" 
set  in  societ}',  and  even  some  of  the  more 
prudent  went  occasionally  to  see  what  it  was 
like ;  but  a  peculiar  fatality  attended  it.  To 
maintain  its  attractions  constant  changes  of 
performance  and  "sensational"  exhibitions 
must  be  provided,  and  the  proprietors  could 
not  make  it  pay.  Among  the  excitements 
of  Cremorne  were  the  periodicd  insolvency 
of  its  entrepreneurs.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
for  our  moral  and  social  progress,  tlie  public 
bal  masque  did  not  take  any  definite  hold 
on  the  class  of  i>ersons  whom  it  was  most 
likely  to  injure,  and  though  such  entertain- 
ments were  frequently  attempted,  they  even- 
tually became,  like  the  modern  bid  de  Fopera 
in  Palis,  very  dreary  affairs,  in  which  the 
performers  were  mostly  of  a  low  and  degraded 
class,  apjiearing  iu  meaningless  costumes,  .lud 
adding  to  their  ignorance  the  extravagant 
imbecility  produced  by  intoxication.     The  at- 
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tempt  to  introduce  tlie  Paiisiau  fashion  of 
liokling  these  assemblies  at  o\ir  theatres  faileil, 
as  it  deserved  to  do,  but  not  before  it  had  been 
jissociated  with  a  serious  loss  upon  the  public, 
for  even  as  early  as  March,  1856,  one  of  the 
most  calamitous  results  of  a  night's  entertain- 
ment of  this  description  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House  at  Covent 
Garden  by  fire,  so  suddenly  that  in  two 
houi's  the  stately  fabric  was  in  ruins.  During 
the  operatic  recess  Mr.  Gye,  the  lessee  of  the 
theatre,  had  sublet  it  to  a  performer  of  sleight- 
of-hand  feats,  who  called  himself  Professor 
Anderson,  and  was  known  as  "  The  Wizard 
of  the  North."  He  brought  his  short  season 
to  a  close  by  an  entert;dumeut  described  as 
a  "grand  carnival  complimentary  benefit  and 
dramatic  gala,  to  commence  on  Monday  morn- 
ing and  terminate  with  a  hal  masque  on  Tues- 
day night."  On  the  last  day  of  the  show  the 
amusements  pi'oceeded  with  animation,  and  if 
with  freedom  still  with  decorum,  luitil,  as  the 
night  advanced,  the  more  respectable  or  cau- 
tious withdrew,  and  the  disreputable  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  excitement  and  wine. 
After  midnight  the  theatre  is  said  to  have 
presented  a  scene  of  undisguised  indecency, 
drunkenness,  and  vice,  such  as  the  lowest 
places  of  resort  have  rarely  witnessed.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock  the  professor 
thought  it  time  to  close  the  orgies,  and  com- 
manded the  band  to  play  the  national  anthem. 
The  gas  at  the  same  time  was  turned  down  .a 
little  to  warn  the  revellere  fo  depart.  At 
this  moment  the  gasfitter  discovered  fire 
issuing  from  the  cracks  of  the  ceiling,  and 
amid  the  wildest  shrieking  and  confusion  the 
drunken,  panic-stricken  masquers  rushed  to 
the  street.  It  was  now  hardly  five  o'clock, 
and  yet  in  the  few  minutes  which  had  elapsed 
the  doom  of  the  theatre  was  sealed.  The 
fiames  had  burst  through  the  roof,  sending 
high  up  into  the  air  columns  of  fii-e,  which 
threw  into  bright  reflection  every  tower  and 
spire  within  the  circuit  of  the  metropolis, 
brilliantly  illuminating  the  whole  fabric  of 
St.  Paul's  and  throwitig  a  flood  of  light  across 
Waterloo  Bridge,  which  set  out  in  bold  re- 
lief the  dark  outline  of  the  Surrey  Hills. 
This  glare  operated  as  a  speedy  messenger  in 


bringing  up  the  fire-engines  from  every  quar- 
ter of  London  at  a  tearing  gallop  to  the  scene 
of  conflagration.  There  w;us  no  want  of  water, 
but  neither  engines  nor  watei'  were  of  any 
avail  in  saving  the  property.  The  theatre 
blazed  within  its  four  hollow  walls  like  a  fur- 
nace, and  at  half-past  five  o'clock  the  roof  fell 
in  with  a  tremendous  crash.  The  building 
was  uninsured,  no  office  having  been  willing 
to  grant  a  policy  after  the  fire  of  1808.  !Mr. 
Gye  had  efi'ected  an  insurance  on  his  properties 
to  the  amount  of  £8000,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
to  the  amount  of  £2000.  Mr.  Braidwood,  the 
experienced  superintendent  of  the  London 
fire  establishment,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
fire  had  originated  from  spontaneous  combus- 
tion among  the  masses  of  waste  stutf  accumu- 
lated in  the  workshops — an  opinion  strength- 
ened by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Grieve,  the  scene- 
painter,  who  stated  that  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion he  had  called  attention  to  a  heap  of  such 
materials  allowed  to  gather,  and  which,  when 
removed  by  his  authority,  were  found  to  be 
too  hot  for  handling.  The  theatre  w:vs  not 
rebuilt  till  May,  1858. 

But  though  many  exti-avagances  arose  out 
of  the  changes  in  public  customs,  there  were 
many  indications  of  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  our  popular  amusements.  The  grand 
promenade  concerts,  over  which  ^I.  Jullien 
presided,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
they  had  been  effectual  not  only  in  popu- 
larizing much  of  the  best  music,  but  in  in- 
troducing some  of  the  best  perfoi'mers  in 
Europe  to  large  audiences  of  the  middle  and 
even  the  decent  lower  classes  in  Loudon. 
From  all  parts  of  England  people  came  to 
"  JuUien's  concerts"  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  along  with  the  performances  of  oratorios 
by  the  members  of  two  harmonic  societies  at 
Exeter  Hall,  this  "monstre  orchestra"  may 
be  said  to  have  developed  a  taste  for  the  exe- 
cution on  a  grand  scale  of  good  vocal  and  in- 
strumental nnisic.  M.  Jullien  had  but  a  short 
career.  He  died  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane 
in  Paris,  and  his  successore  scarcely  main- 
tained the  attractions  which  had  made  his 
concerts  so  famous,  but  performances  by  large 
orchestras  and  "monstre"  concerts  of  various 
kinds  were  not  dependent  on  any  particular 
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oouiliiotor,  aiul  aAio.-iiUe<l  •"  i-lmii-s,''  iiioUul- 
iii;.;  lliine  ul  .Suiulay  scliolai-s  !iii>l  viiiioiis 
80^'ietie>,  ivik';it<^ly  H)>|>eaivil  at  tlio  C'rvst.il 
Palace  auJ  at  Exettr  Hall.  At  the  foriiuT 
(ilai-e  the  trivat  ••  llniiilel  i-eiiteiiaiy,"  whii-li 
\v;is  oelelinilt-J  by  u  |ieiforui«iioe  of  the  gn.>at 
cou>|Kuer^  works,  was  an  iiii|H>iiaiit  event. 
ll  liistuJ  Ihivo  days,  the  :Mtli,  iUt,  and 
iJJ  of  June,  185U.  The  ceutnil  tninsept  wius 
couveiteU  into  a  vast  concert  hall  300  feet 
long  by  21(i  wide,  containing  an  ai'ea  of 
77,0(K)  feet,  and  there  were  also  several  tiei-s 
of  g:tlleries.  The  choir  niinibt-red  iTO.')  i)er- 
80U3,  the  baud  393.  Ou  the  lii-st  day  above 
I7,1>LW  ]>erson3  were  present,  ou  the  second 
l«,(HKi,  and  on  the  thii\l  nearly  27,01)0.  The 
receipts  of  the  three  days  were  above  i,"33,O0O 
and  the  exiieuses  about  i"lS,000.  Thencefor- 
ward the  Handel  Festival  became  au  annual 
celebr.ilion,  and  wiis  looked  forward  to  by 
lar^e  uunibei-s  of  persons  in  IvOndou  witli  ;ia 
much  interest  a;s  the  aunuiU  musical  festivals 
in  some  of  our  cathedi-al  cities  excite  in  the 
inhabiUuits  of  those  districts,  .ind  the  niusic;d 
connoisseurs  who  attend  the  performances. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  refer  to  the  numerous 
and  varied  forms  of  public  amusement  which 
seem  to  have  made  this  period  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  ei-a  in  the  art  of  "entei-tain- 
ment,"'  without  mentioning  the  charming  de- 
scriptions and  humorous  sketches  of  character 
by  Mr.  Albert  .Sn)ith  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  in 
Piccadilly.  Albert  Smith,  already  well  known 
as  a  witty  journalist  and  novelist,  whoss  con- 
tributions to  Punch  and  other  j>eriodicals  had 
often  made  the  world  laugh,  w;is  also  distin- 
guished for  genial  bonhomie,  an  attractive 
jiresence,  and  for  that  rare  and  valuable  art 
of  becoming  in  a  moment  on  good  terms  with 
his  a\idieuce,  which  is  ccrtiiiu  to  command 
success  for  a  lecturer.  His  entertainments 
were  humorous,  but  graphic  and  striking  de- 
scriptions of  the  journey  to  Switzerland  and 
the  Bernese  Oberland,especially  toChamounis : 
of  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and, — as  a  separ- 
ate lecture, — of  the  overland  route  to  Hong 
Kong.  The  course  of  his  "lectures"  was  di- 
versitied,  not  only  by  excellent  panoramic 
views  painted  by  Mr.  Beverley,  but  by  stories, 
sketches  of  cliaracter,  and  original  songs,  all 


given  with  an  r;isy  rapidity  which  carried  the 
audience  with  him  from  beginning  to  eml. 
He  w:ia  ]>erfectly  fuuiiliar  with  the  liceDes  h.- 
descrilH.'d,  and  the  charactci's  h«  ]Kiitniyeil 
wei-e  familiar  to  the  audience.  Perhn|>a  Li« 
was  at  one  time  the  most  jxipular  entertain- 
ment in  London  for  retiiied  and  educated 
))eople,  and  as  he  himself  used  archly  tu  ob- 
serve, numbers  of  pereons  would  attend  it 
and  would  secure  sejits  for  their  families,  who 
would  on  no  account  enter  a  theatre  to  wituetit 
a  regular  dramatic  j>erforniauce.  The  queen 
and  the  loyal  family  were  i)articulaily  dc- 
lighteil  with  Mr.  Albert  Smith's  i)crformauce, 
and  the  Prince  Consort  notices  it  in  his  joui- 
nal  with  the  words  "very  amusing"  ap|>eudt'd 
to  the  entry  which  appears  among  mucli 
graver  mattei"s.  The  lectures  which  had  de- 
lighted London,  and  had  made  the  fortune  of 
Chamouuix,  by  sending  thousands  of  Engli.sh 
travellei-s  thither,  were  continued  and  repeated 
with  almost  undiminished  success,  till,  uiihap- 
]>ily,  the  genial  author  and  raco«?e!(r  was  almo^t 
worn  out,  and  though  a  robust  man,  he  fell 
into  ill-health,  and  to  the  great  grief  of  a  w  idj 
circle  of  friends  to  whom  he  was  much  en- 
deared, died  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  on  the  i-d 
of  May,  ISO'O.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Albert  Smith  had  married  Miss  Mary  Keeley, 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  comedian,  an<l 
hei-self  well  known  as  an  actress  ;;t  the  Adelpl.i 
Theatre.  Numerous  entertainments  of  a  simi- 
lar elegant  and  refined  description  attracteil 
considerable  audiences.  Lectures  on  science 
at  the  Boyal  Institution,  where  Professor 
Faraday  showed  brilliant  exi)eriments,  were 
supplemented  by  othei-s  at  various  institu- 
tions, and  notably  at  the  "Polytechnic"  in 
Kegent  Street,  a  great  resort  for  juveniles 
whose  parents  or  guanlians  believed  in  com- 
bining instruction  with  amusement,  and  theiv- 
fore  were  willing  to  devote  a  long  even- 
ing to  the  diving-bell  machinery  in  motion, 
the  diorama,  a  lecture  on  chemistry,  a  gi«at  gas 
microscope  reflecting  objects  on  a  screen  by 
means  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  a  series  of  songs 
in  the  nature  of  an  "entertainment"  to  accom- 
pany the  beautiful  series  of  dissolving  views. 
The  "Polytechnic"  had  formerly  had  a  riv.d 
in  the  "Atlelaide  Gallery,"  ue;ir  the  Lowlhei 
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Arcaile,  but  tliis  liaviiij;  been  clo.^cil,  w;is  tmns- 
foniieJ  by  an  It;ili;ui  confectioner  into  a  large 
cai^j  and  restaurant.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
another  sign  of  the  change  wliich  liad  become 
apparent  in  our  public  customs,  that  a  complete 
alteration  seemed  to  have  taken  plac2  in  our 
method  of  providing  refreshment  for  the  in- 
cre.ascd  numbers  of  people  who  took  their  meals 
away  from  home.  French  and  German  restaur- 
ants were  numerous  in  several  parts  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  hot,  stuffy  tavern  with  its  chops 
and  steaks,  or  the  sordid,  greasy  cook's  shop, 
with  its  dingy  bo.xes  and  coai'se  service,  were 
to  a  great  extent  supei-seded  by  spacious  and 
convenient  diniug-roonis  and  cafes,  where 
agreeable  articles  of  food  and  either  tea,  coffee, 
or  the  lighter  continental  wines  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  conclusion  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France  by  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  the  light  clarets  and  Burgundies  gave 
a  fresh  imjietus  to  the  business  of  the  restaur- 
ant in  London,  and  it  was  noticeable  that 
light  bitter  ales  were  also  superseding  the 
heavier  beers  as  light  wines  had  displaced 
port  and  sherry,  while  the  consumption  of 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  vastly  incre;ised. 

Among  the  most  attractive  resorts  in  Lon- 
don, the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  in  Wal- 
worth had  held  a  conspicuous  place  as  the 
resort  of  middle-class  families.  The  grounds 
were  extensive  and  picturesque,  there  was  a 
very  good  collection  of  wild  animals,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  and  the  grand  feature  of  the 
place  was  a  broad  lake,  on  the  fuither  side  of 
which  rose  a  hnge  canvas  structure  like  the 
scene  at  a  theatre,  which  W'as  painted  to  re- 
present the  latest  locality  that  could  be  most 
effectively  associated  with  a  great  pyrotechnic 
display,  ilount  Vesuvius,  the  Bombai-dment 
of  Canton,  and  eventually  the  taking  oi  Sebas- 
topol,  attracted  crowds  of  eager  spectatoi-s, 
who,  after  listening  to  a  good  concert  by  the 
band  interspersed  with  more  or  less  ])atriotic 
songs,  witnessed  the  spectacle  which  usually 
began  with  a  b.alloon  ascent  and  ended  with 
the  tremendous  discharge  of  a  '"set  piece"  of 
great  brilliancy.  The  time  came,  however, 
when  the  grounds  were  to  be  absor-bed  into  the 
suburban  ring  of  buildings,  and  rows  of  villas 
took  the  place  formerly  devoted  to  the  ele- 


phant house,  the  lious'  dens,  .and  the  moid<cys' 
ciiges.  The  wild  animals  were  removed,  and 
on  the  space  occupied  by  the  orchestra  and 
the  grand-stand  .a  large  music-hall  waa  erected, 
composed  chiefly  of  glass  and  iron.  Among 
the  conspicuous  features  of  the  time  was  the 
engagement  of  some  of  the  smaller  music-halls 
and  minor  theatres  for  Sunday  evening  reli- 
gious services,  and  the  Surrey  Hall,  which 
would  accommodate  a  very  large  congi-egation, 
was  hired  by  the  followers  of  a  preacher  who 
had  gained  great  notoriety  for  liis  original 
manner  of  address,  his  marvellously  effective 
delivery,  and  the  religious  fervour  which  gave 
remarkable  force  to  his  appeals,  and  attracted 
numbers  of  people,  many  of  whom  travelled  a 
considerable  distance  to  listen  to  his  discourses. 

The  name  of  3Ir.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  has  now 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  associ- 
ated with  a  religious  "  revival "  which  was 
enduring  in  its  effects,  perhaps  because  it  was 
never  associated  with  the  fanatic  extrava- 
gances which  have  too  often  disfigured  and 
ultimately  disorganized  some  more  startling 
efforts  to  awaken  the  consciences  and  influ- 
ence the  lives  of  the  working-classes.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  who  was  a  young  student  belonging 
to  the  Baptist  connection,  began  his  work 
while  he  was  still  a  boy,  and  he  soon  de- 
veloped rare  powers  as  an  open-air  preacher 
in  addressing  large  and  casual  assemblies.  lu 
a  short  time  he  was  notorious,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  became  famous.  Possessing  a  mag- 
nificent voice,  which  could  be  heard  even  by  a 
large  assembly  in  a  field  or  any  other  open 
space,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  illustrating 
his  meaning  by  references, — often  full  of  dry 
peculiar  humour, — to  the  common  experiences 
of  his  audience,  or  the  ordiuar}'  objects  and 
occurrences  of  everyday  life,  he  rapidly  at- 
tained great  popularity,  and  at  the  siime  time 
became  the  mark  for  much  misplaced  witticism 
and  a  good  deal  of  suspicion.  There  had  been 
no  such  sudden  success  in  arresting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  common  people  since  the  e.arlier 
days  of  Wesleyan  ilethodism,  and  Mr.  Spur- 
geon, keeping  to  the  regular  method  of  minis- 
tration observed  by  the  body  to  which  he 
belonged,  did  not  profess  to  be  a  revivalist. 
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r.iul  U!-eil  iii>  s]ieoi!il  mejus  for  jirtivokiiiij  tliuse 
utniii^  :iuJ  ^t\>ti-sniie  itfiuotiAtritiKiis  of  itIi- 
{;ious  fcrx'our  whidi  have  frequeutly  iiijuretl 
atu-iii|'t^  to  fuli:>t  till'  eutlmsi:i<iu  uf  uiieilu- 
c;iti-d  i>»M]ile.  lu  Liiiurly,  forvilile,  ainl,  as 
Mue  woulil  have  it,  "  vuljrar "  laii^age  he 
adiiresseJ  ever-iuereasiiijj  ainlieuces,  ami  as 
he  went  ou,  he  appeaivJ  to  alvuidou  many  of 
his  crudi-r  moJes  of  expression,  until  he  at- 
Iractttl  jieople  of  all  de^prees  iu  the  siK-ial  scale 
to  hear  hiiu.  But  ho  never  altered  the  homely 
vigour  of  his  ap]>eals,  the  plain  Saxi'U  style  of 
his  speech,  or  the  quick  rvady  humo\ir  which 
seasoned  .ill  that  he  h:td  to  say,  and  enabled 
his  hearei-s  to  itmembtr  and  to  think  over  it. 
The  charjres  bi-ou^)it  ajaiust  hini  were  that 
he  adopted  the  more  objectionable  phrases 
tliat  Imd  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Rowland  Hill 
or  to  Huntington  — that  he  .issociateil  degrad- 
iujr  illustnitious  with  s;icred  doctrines  in  a 
luanuer  that  was  profane  and  could  not  be 
edifWng,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  these 
alleged  sayings  were  invented  by  his  critits, 
as  they  had  perliajis  been  invented  for  his 
piwlecessors ;  and  though  he  once  or  twice 
took  an  opportunity  to  deny  some  of  them,  he 
appeared  to  trouble  himself  very  Uttle  about 
what  people  thought  of  him.  He  went  on,  as 
a  man  who  believes  he  h.is  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  .and  has  but  a  short  time  to  do  it 
iu.  His  earnestness  w.as  undeniable,  and  it 
soon  became  contagious.  Ou  one  occasion 
when  he  was  preaching  at  the  Surrey  Hall, 
while  the  pi-ess  of  people  was  very  great 
some  one  raised  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  in 
the  effort?  to  escape  several  persons  were 
killed  and  more  were  seriously  injured.  But 
a  huge  chapel,  the  '■  Tabernacle,''  near  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  at  Newington  Butts,  was 
Soon  in  course  of  construction.  It  was  de- 
signed to  hohl  6500  persons ;  the  foundation 
stone  w:is  laid  by  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  and  at 
a  public  meeting  held  afterwards,  under  the 
presidency  of  tlie  Lord  Mayor,  5000  persons 
who  were  present  were  admitted  by  tickets. 
It  was  then  announced  that  a  gentleman  at 
Bristol  Imd  sent  a  cheque  for  £3000  towards 
the  building  fund,  with  a  promise  of  i'20O0 
more  if  twenty  other  gentlemen  would  provide 
an  e(iual  sum  by  subscribing  £100  each,  or 


forty  sub»«.-i  ibing  £50  each,  within  the  fulluw- 
iiig  thn-e  luoiithii.  The  money  was  obtaiurd, 
and  funds  for  the  building  quickly  came  in. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  then  became  the  p;i»tor  of  .a 
givat  but  yrt  n  compact  congregation,  chiefly 
com|iose«l  of  the  middle  and  lower  middle 
cl.-tss  of  the  community,  but  containing  several 
]H'rsou8  of  large  means.  There  was  apjiarently 
no  intention  on  his  jx-irt  to  become  the  hiail  of 
a  iwiv;dist  movement,  he  h.ad  as  much  to  do 
as  be  cotUd  hope  to  accomplish,  and  his  sin- 
cerity was  proved  by  the  fact  that  while  he 
i-efused  ix'peated  oflei-s  of  considerable  sumsi 
of  money  for  his  own  use,  he  was  constantly 
receiving  very  large  contributions  which  he 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  .an  orphanage, 
almshouses,  and  other  benevolent  institutions, 
associated  with  his  congregation,  but  the  bene- 
fits of  which  were  not  confined  to  membere 
of  the  particul.nr  sect  to  which  he  belongeil. 

There  was  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  a  notable  assimilation  of  opinion 
between  the  evangelicjds  or  "  Low-Church" 
people — as  they  were  sometimes  c:dled — and 
some  of  the  leading  Dissenting  jireachers,  and 
their  ide:is  of  the  value  and  efficacj'  of  religious 
revivals  had  in  some  instances  met  as  it  were 
half-way.  The  religious  periodicjiL-!,  chiefly 
addressed  to  Nonconformists,  were  largely 
read  and  frequently  approved  by  those  who 
belongeil  to  the  commimiou  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Tlie  work  of  Mr.  Spu:-geon  and 
even  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  was  wi<!ely 
recognized  by  many  families  who  were  jiix)- 
fessedly  of  the  "  Low  Church."  On  the  other 
hand  there  might  have  been  discemeil  the 
beginning  of  what  afterwards  became  a  de- 
cided division  between  high-church  obser- 
vances and  those  of  the  Ritu.alists.  The  dis- 
tinction w.-is  not,  and  has  not  always  since 
been,  very  clear  to  a  Large  body  of  Dissenters, 
but  it  has  often  become  obvious  enough.  At 
all  events,  in  1S59  and  for  two  or  three  years 
.ifterwards,  though  the  difference  w.ts  per- 
haps not  readily  marked,  the  endeavours  to 
introduce  "  rituali-stic  practices"  were  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  holding  of  what  had 
long  been  known  as  "  High-Church"  doctrines, 
such  doctrines  having  been  often  unaccom- 
panied ly  any  very  remarkable  ceremonial 
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aud  almost  entirely  iiulepemleiit  of  extoniiil 
oi'  symbolical  modes  of  expression. 

As  Ions  before  .is  1851,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Skinner,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  whicli  in  the  fol- 
lowing veur  was  printed  by  desire  of  the  Scot- 
tish bishops,  Mr.  tiladstoue,  discussing  "  the 
functions  of  laymen  in  the  church,"  had  said : — 

"  I  shall  venture  two  remarks  ni)on  ritual 
changes  generally,  in  which  I  am  bold  enough 
to  anticipate  extensive  agreement.  The  first 
is,  that  as  ceremonial  is  but  the  dress  of  <levo- 
tion,  it  ought  to  follow  upon  rather  than  pre- 
cede spiritual  growth,  of  which  it  must  be- 
come the  consequence  before  it  can  become 
the  cause;  aud,  excejit  as  to  the  removal  of 
palpable  indecency  and  scandal,  it  should  be 
left  for  its  increase  to  such  spontaneous  de- 
mand as  may  arise  out  of  our  gradual  return 
to  that  temper  of  elevated  aud  concentrated 
devotion,  which  has  unhappily  become  rare 
among  us.  The  second  is,  that  many  of  the 
points  which  have  given  rise  to  dissension  aie 
in  themselves  really  but  secondary,  and  have 
derived  their  importance  from  prepossessions 
conventionally  rather  than  essentially  con- 
nected with  them.  Now  both  of  these  re- 
marks point  to  one  aud  the  same  conclusion; 
namely,  that  diversities  and  changes  of  ritu;d, 
so  fai'  as  they  are  open  questions  at  all,  are  a 
matter  to  which  the  people  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say.  If  ceremonial  be  in  general  not 
so  much  a  means  of  awakening  as  an  instru- 
ment of  edification  for  those  already  awakened, 
then  the  expediency  of  ritual  restrictions  must, 
it  is  evident,  vary  gi-eatly  with  the  religious 
temper  of  each  congi-egation.  If,  again,  its  de- 
tiiils  are,  as  it  were,  prejudged  by  preposses- 
sions for  or  against  them,  then  manifestly  there 
is  a  tender  and  irritable  .state  of  mind  to  deal 
with,  which  will  become  hopeless  under  anj'- 
thiug  like  an  exasperatiug  treatment.  The 
way  to  conquer  men's  ])rejudices  is  to  appeal 
freely  to  their  good  sense,  and  allow  some 
reasonable  scope  to  their  free-will  aud  choice. 
Such  appeal  involves,  or  at  the  very  least 
harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  giving  them  a 
share  of  discretion  in  determining  the  points 
at  issue.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  or 
disgraceful  than  to  see  questions  of  divine 
service  settled,  as  they  were  some  yeai-s  ago 


settled  in  Exeter,  by  riot  and  uproai".  .  .  . 
But  we  probably  never  should  have  witnessed 
them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  anarchiad  st;»to 
into  which  congregational  organization  has 
there  been  allowed  to  hqjse.  Besides  the 
things  in  themselves,  nay,  besides  the  preju- 
dices attaching  to  tliem,  there  was,  I  believe, 
at  the  root  of  all  a  sentiment  in  the  peo])le 
that  they  were  over-ridden,  which  gencrateil, 
as  it  were  iu  self-defence,  a  strong  aud  unman- 
ageable reaction.  Had  there  been  in  those 
cases  a  regularly  constituted  congregation,  or, 
to  bonow  a  phrase  from  our  Presbj-teriau 
friends,  a  roll  of  communicants,  and  Iiad  these 
had  the  means  of  making  know^n  their  senti- 
ments, and  of  acting  by  their  duly  chosen 
office;-s,  the  clergy  woukl  have  derived  from 
them  the  most  valuable  aid  at  the  outset, 
instead  of  being  left  to  work  out  their  way, 
as  it  were,  blindfold;  a  general  harmony  would 
have  been  secured  between  the  forms  of  divine 
service,  and  the  tone  of  feeling  in  the  congre- 
gation, to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tliey  ought 
to  bear  a  close  regard,  aud  authority,  too  weak 
already,  would  have  been  spared  some  hea\'y 
blows." 

These  words,  addressed  though  they  were  to 
the  Scotch  episcopacy,  might  have  been  pro- 
fitably studied  in  England,  and  a  due  regard 
for  them  would  perhaps  have  prevented  tie 
scandals  which  have  followed  the  practice  of 
the  adoption  of  strange  ritualistic  observances 
by  "priests''  newly  appointed  to  churches 
where  the  congregations  were  averse  to  prac- 
tices against  which  they  were  allowed  no  im- 
mediately effectual  protest.  The  result  c.f 
"Ritualism"  has  often  been  that  the  clergy, 
while  defying  alike  the  bishop's  commands 
and  the  jirovisious  of  the  civil  law,  have 
virtually  evicted  the  first  congi-egatioa  who 
had  contributed  to  the  establishment  and 
maintained  the  structure  of  the  building  in 
which  they  met  to  woi-ship,  and  have  left 
them  to  wander  where  they  chose,  another, 
and  perhaps  non-resident,  congregation  filling 
their  places.  Doubtless  the  arrogant  assump- 
tions of  many  of  the  priests  who  introduced 
their  own  ritual,  combined  with  the  deep  dis- 
appointment of  the  congregations  whom  they 
had  disregarded,  had  the  effect  of  hastening 
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till-  Hliulitioii  I'f  ilmivlir.iti's,  siiKi-  the  i-x- 
cliiiletl  iik-iiiIkts  of  ii  olmix-li  where  the  iJergy 
were  iiulilfeivut  to  their  seiitiiiieiits  were 
iv;uly  to  join  tlie  Jar^e  boilv  of  Xoiii-oiiforiii- 
isU>  ill  their  o|i)>o!>ition  tu  the  coui|iuit>orv 
su|>|>ort  i>f  oUservHiices  to  which  they  had  u 
stixni-;  aiiti|K\tliy.  The  siiiiie  eaiises  appear  to 
W  o|>enttiii^  liotU  for  tlie  iliseiulowiiieiit  and 
ilisestablishiiieiit  of  the  Kii^listh  (.'huivh  alto- 
gether, ius  the  only  lueaus  of  settling  the 
question  between  derj;y  who  will  neither  obey 
their  ecclesiastical  siiperioi-s  nor  the  civil  law, 
luul  eonjci-eiTJitions  who  have  been  obliged 
either  to  leave  the  chuix-h  whei-e  they  are  en- 
titled to  woiishiii,  or  to  submit  to  jiractices  for 
which  they  entertain  an  unalterable  ivpiig- 
Iinnce. 

There  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  repeated 
attempts  to  introduce  measures  into  jjarlia- 
nient  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  but 
tliey  had  not  been  successful.  The  manner  of 
collecting  the  tax  had  ceased  to  be  so  conspi- 
cuous as  it  formerly  w;is,  and  in  many  cases 
it  was  not  enforced.  A  general  impression 
existed  that  the  entire  remission  of  the  rates 
woidd  soon  be  accomplished.  There  was  no 
agitation  outside  parliament  sutliciently  power- 
ful to  carry  a  bill  against  the  majority  who 
voted  against  Mr.  Walpole's  bill  iu  16d9,  but 
Sir  John  Trelawney's  bill  of  Jaimary,  1800, 
passed  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
M'i  to  234  votes,  an(i  was  read  a  third  time, 
to  be  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  on  a  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  128  to  31.  This 
roused  an  active  agitation  on  both  sides.  Tlie 
representatives  of  the  Dissenting  denomina- 
tions convened  a  great  meeting  at  Freemasons' 
Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  p:issiug 
of  the  bill  which  Sir  John  was  to  bring  in 
the  next  session.  Several  hundreds  of  well- 
known  leaders  of  dissent  were  present,  most 
of  the  chief  towns  and  many  rural  parishes 
of  the  kingdom  being  represented.  It  was 
determined  to  raise  £3000  for  caiTying  on  the 
agit;\tion,  and  half  that  sum  w;is  obtained  iu  a 
few  minutes.  It  was  decided  that  direct  and 
jiersevering  action  should  be  adopted  to  infiu- 
euce  parliament,  and  that  no  heed  should  be 
tiiken  of  any  threat  of  resistance  or  offer  of  com- 
proaiise.     But  the  opponents  of  the  bill  were 


busy  Uki,  and  they  were  powerful.  All  eHuit 
tuust  be  made  to  revei-se  the  recent  divisions 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  church-iatvs.  Aii 
the  8up|iorlei-s  of  Sir  John  Tielawiiey'b  bill  had 
held  meetings  and  signed  petitions,  the  ^aiue 
means  were  adojited  by  its  ojiponeuls,  and 
clergymen  were  everywhere  e.xhorted  to  enlist 
their  parishioners  against  the  measure.  Jlr. 
Disnieli  t<)ok  the  lead  in  the  opposition  move- 
ment. At  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  rural  deanery  of  Amersham  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, he  declared  that  the  ipicstioii  of 
chui-cli-rales  iieces-iiirily  involved  the  existence 
of  a  national  church.  "  The  clergy  must  make 
menibei^  of  parliament  understand,  that 
though  this  was  not  a  party  question  it  was 
a  political  one,  and  a  politic:iI  question  ou 
which  in  their  minds  there  ought  not  to  be, 
and  there  could  not  be  any  misUike."'  He 
could  assure  them,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  there  were  many  membei's  of  parliament 
who  ou  this  question  gave  careless  votes,  and 
thought  by  so  doing  they  were  giving  some 
vague  liberal  satisfaction  without  j)ieparing 
any  future  inconvenience  for  themselves.  "  Let 
their  clerical  friends.  Whig  or  Tory,  Conser- 
vative or  Liberal,  make  these  gentlemen  un- 
dei-stand  that,  in  their  opinion,  on  the  union 
of  church  and  state  depend,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  happiness,  the  greatness,  and  the  liberty 
of  England." 

There  were,  however,  eminent  pei-sons  who 
were  in  favour  of  a  compromise,  which  would 
perhaps  have  satisfied  the  main  body  of  the 
Dissentei-s.  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  hail  become 
an  authority  ou  the  subject  of  finance  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  known  to  be 
deeply  interested  iu  church  niattei-s,  had  al- 
ready endeavoured  to  bring  in  a  bill,  the  main 
principle  of  which  was  that  those  who  dis- 
sented from  the  Church  of  England  by  a 
simple  declaration  should  be  exenijited  from 
the  jjaymeut  of  church-rates.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  iu  reply  to  an  appeal  for  a  declaration 
of  his  opinion,  issued  a  very  conciliatory  letter, 
iu  which  he  intimated  that  common  jirudeuee 
and  the  manifest  interests  of  peace  demanded 
the  substitution  of  temporal  for  ecclesiastical 
courts  on  occasions  of  churcli-i-ite  litigation. 
He  considered  that  weight  should  be  given 
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to  tlio  conscientious  objections  of  those  who, 
in  refusing  to  pr.y  church-i'ates,  refusetl  to 
siipiwrt  ;i  system  of  doctrine  ;ind  worshij) 
to  wliich  they  were  ojiposed.  lie  did  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  tliat  such  ob- 
jections were  reasonable,  but  he  thought  that 
at  all  events  they  should  be  rendered  inapplic- 
able. Clergymen  sliould,  he  thought,  no  longer 
contend  for  all  that  was  desiiable,  nor  even 
for  all  that  might  be  reasonable.  They  must 
make  concessions,  and  could  do  so  with  very 
little  damage  to  their  cause.  In  conclusion  he 
suggested  that  church-rates  should  only  be  so 
far  retained  as  to  furnish,  iu  some  sha})e 
or  other,  funds  for  maintaining  the  structure 
of  the  churches,  and  the  proper  keeping  of 
churchyards ;  but  that  all  beyond  that  should 
be  provided  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
charges  for  the  various  accessories  of  worship 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  actual  worshippers 
and  not  by  those  who  could  not  enjoy  the  use 
of  tlie  service. 

AVheu  Sir  John  Trelawney  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  brought  in  his  bill  in  1861  (the 
second  reading  came  on  the  27th  of  February), 
there  was  a  multitude  of  petitions  and  strong 
opposition,  but  little  display  of  genuine  interest 
iu  the  house.  An  amendment  was  proposed  by 
SirW.Heathcote,thecolleagueof  Mr.Gladstone 
as  representative  of  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford. 
He  was  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  t;onciliation, 
and  denied  that  concessions  made  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  difficulties  and  animosities  could  be 
held  to  be  a  surrender  of  principle.  He  put 
it  to  the  government  whether  a  time  had  not 
arrived  most  favourable  to  a  conciliatory  ar- 
rangement of  the  question,  and  moved  that 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  be  deferred 
for  six  montiis.  Sir  V>'.  Heathcote  was  quite 
the  right  sort  of  man  to  make  this  pro- 
posal, though  he  was  not  distinguished  as 
a  speaker.  He  was  a  man  of  social  ]30sition 
and  of  high  character,  representing  the  uni- 
vei-sity  where  he  was  educated,  and  where,  iu 
1821,  he  had  taken  a  first-class  in  classics,  in 
1824  had  graduated  B.C.L.,  and  in  1830  D.C.L. 
Further,  he  was  an  eminent  magistrate,  a  de- 
vout churchman,  a  good  landlord.  As  a  gen- 
uine country  gentleman,  he  lived  on  his  estate 
at  Hursley  Park  in  Hampshire,  formerly  tlie 


property  of  Eichard  Cromwell,  wlio  inherited 
it  from  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Mayor.  Close 
to  tlie  Park  a  new  and  e.Ktremely  beautiful 
Gothic  church  had  been  built,  and  the  rector 
was  Mr.  Keble,  whose  Christictu  Year  was 
then,  as  it  has  been  since,  a  volume  beloved 
of  pious  souls.  It  was  said  that  the  church 
had  been  paid  for  out  of  the  jirofits  of  the 
book;  but  whether  this  w.as  so  or  not,  it  w,".3 
the  parish  church,  and  Sir  William  Heathcote 
was  a  regular  attendant,  he  and  his  family 
occujiying  a  seat  amidst  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  worthy  knight  was  therefore  tlie 
proper  man  to  propose  conciliation,  and  he 
was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  said 
that  he  remained  of  the  opinion  that  he  had 
always  held,  and  should  refuse  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  To  get  at  the 
merits  of  the  Church-rate  Bill  it  must  be 
divided  into  two  questions,  as  respected  two 
portions  of  the  country.  In  populous  jjarishes 
it  nn'ght  be  in  practice  bad,  and  he  would 
abandon  the  principle  of  the  rate  there;  but 
in  rural  parishes,  where  the  rate  w;vs  paid 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  any  other  public 
cliarge,  why  was  this  ancient  law  to  be 
abolished  ?  Dissenters  were  in  the  main  con- 
gregated in  the  populous  parishes;  and  the 
oiTer  was  made  to  them  to  exempt  themselves 
from  the  rate  if  they  pleased,  but  they  did  not 
please.  If  church-rates  were  in  fact  the  cause 
of  providing  religious  worship  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  poor,  were  they  to  be  abolished 
for  thb  sake  of  a  minority  who  declared  they 
had  a  grievance  from  which  they  would  not 
accept  exemption?  He  was  not  willing  to 
intrust  to  mere  speculative  support  the  vener- 
able fabric  of  the  parish  churches.  He  sug- 
gested that  an  arrangement  might  be  made  to 
accept  the  power  of  the  majority  of  a  parish 
to  reject  or  agree  to  church-rates  as  a  right, 
at  the  same  time  allowing  a  parish  also  to  tax 
itself  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  Bright  was  utterly  opposed  to  this  view. 
It  had,  he  said,  all  the  faults  of  all  the  plans 
of  compromise  of  the  question,  and  in  fact  it 
amounted  to  what  was  already  the  law,  namely, 
that  where  you  could  not  get  church-rates  you 
were  to  let  them  alone,  and  where  a  majority 
was  in  favour  of  them  they  were  to  prevail. 
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III  tlie  Jcbate  iu  the  ]irvviuu«  year  on  the 
liill  ihut  was  lliiMwii  out  by  tlie  Loiild,  Mr. 
Bright  linJ  said,  "  Tliei-e  are  luauy  who  have 
aspired  to  le^Utate  \\\>on  this  subject,  but 
have  failed  iu  tlieso  alteiupus  at  euuciliatiou, 
lUid  I  thiuk  we  luust  all  fe<d  eousciuus  Uiat 
we  must  either  reuiaiu  as  we  are  ur  ailojit  the 
bill  which  is  uow  before  us,  1  coufess  that  I 
am  alto;:^tber  ag:tiust  aiiy  kiud  of  dodge  by 
which  this  luatter  may  be  eveu  temporarily 
settled.  I  thiuk  that  if  this  church  be  a 
uatiou:d  estitblishmeut,  you  caiiuot  by  law 
iusist  that  its  sup|>ort  shall  be  drawu  from 
only  a  iwrtiou  of  the  jwpuhitiou.  I  agive  with 
you  altogether  iu  that.  If  I  were  a  churcli- 
m,au  I  would  uever  couseut  to  it,  aud,  uot 
beiug  a  churchmuu,  I  wholly  repudiate  it 
The  disseusious  to  which  I  hiwe  referred  have 
prevailed,  prevail  still,  aud  cauuot  termiuate 
as  long  as  this  impost  exists,  Wh-it  is  its 
uatund  and  inevitable  result !  It  must  be  to 
create  aud  stimulate  the  pride  of  sujjremacy 
iu  the  domiuaut  church,  :uid  at  the  same  time 
produce  what  I  shall  call  ilie  irribitiou  of  sub- 
jugation and  injustice  on  the  jiart  of  tliat 
great  portion  of  the  people  who  sujiport  their 
own  ministers  and  places  of  woi-ship,  aud  who 
think  that  tliey  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  support  those  of  any  other  sect  or  church. 
Now,  is  it  necessary  that  this  should  continue  ? 
I  often  have  occasion  iu  this  house  to  give 
hoi)e  to  bonoumble  gentlemen  oj)jx)site.  They 
are  pi-obably  the  most  despairing  political 
]>arty  that  any  country  ever  had  within  its 
borders.  They  desjwir  of  almost  everything. 
They  despaii-ed  of  agi-icultui-e,  Agi-icidture 
triumj)hs.  They  despair  of  their  church,  yet 
wherever  that  chui-ch  has  been  left  to  its  own 
resources  aud  to  the  zeal  of  its  members,  its 
triumph  has  been  manifest  to  the  country  and 
to  the  world.  Are  you  made  of  diflereut 
matcri.ll  from  the  five  millions  of  people  who 
go  to  tlie  Dissenting  chapels  of  EngLind  and 
Wales  I  You  have  your  churches — I  speak  of 
the  old  ones,  aud  not  of  those  recently  erected 
by  means  of  voluntai'y  contributions  —  you 
have  your  churches,  which  you  call  national, 
and  you  have  them  for  nothing.  You  have 
your  miuistere  jxiid  out  of  property  anciently 
bequeathed  or  intrusted  to  the  stite  for  their 


use.  In  that  res|>ect  you  stand  iu  a  far  better 
}iusition  for  undertakiug  what,  if  church-ralis 
are  abolished,  you  must  umlerlake,  than  do 
the  great  bi>dy  of  your  Di&seutiiig  brethren. 
Have  you  less  zeal,  have  you  less  lilx-iality 
than  they  have}  Do  uot  you  oontinuidly 
boast  iu  lliis  house  that  you  are  the  owuers 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  lauded  pi^oix-rty  of 
the  country  /  Are  you  not  tlie  de|xxiitaries 
of  {Kjlitic'd  power,  aud  do  you  uot  tell  us  that 
when  a  l>issenler  becomes  rich  he  always  walks 
away  from  the  chajK-l  into  your  church  !  If 
tills  be  so,  am  I  ap]x-aliug  iu  vain  to  you,  or 
reasouing  iu  vain  with  you,  wheu  I  try  to 
encourage  you  to  believe  that  if  lla-re  were  no 
church-rates  tlie  members  of  your  church  ami 
your  congregations  would  be  greatly  improved, 
and  that,  as  luis  t:iken  place  iu  the  ]>arish  in 
which  I  live,  your  churches  would  be  better 
supported  by  your  own  voluntary  and  liberid 
contiibutious  thau  they  can  ever  be  by  the 
penny  jjer  pound  issuing  from  the  jxickets  oi 
men  who  do  not  atteud  your  church,  and  whc- 
are  rendered  ten  times  more  hostile  to  it  by 
the  very  efTort  to  make  them  contribute  to  its 
support."  Then  referring  to  the  successful 
eflbrts  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  of  tlieir  doing  marvels  "  iu  erecting 
chapels,  paying  ministers,  establishing  schools 
— raising  the  dead,  if  you  like — for  men  who 
were  dead  to  religion  have  been  made  Chris- 
tians ;  and  they  have  preached  the  gospel  in 
every  county,  I  might  almost  say  iu  every 
jjarish,  in  the  kingdom." 

Mr.  Bright  also  asked  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  ]>opulatiou,  the  religious 
establishments,  the  educ;ition  throughout  Kng- 
laud  aud  Wales,  but  for  the  libendity  of  the 
sects  who  were  uot  members  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  having  referred  to  former  e\- 
jK'rieuces  of  the  Irish  tithe  and  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  AVelsh  Dissenters,  he  said :  '•  But 
go  a  little  further  north,  to  a  kind  where  meu 
are  uot  supposed  to  misundei-staud  their  owu 
interests;  I  refer  to  the  country  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed.  You  have  .in  established 
church  there.  Many  years  ago  you  had  two 
considerable  secessions  from  its  jxile  wliicli 
became  jwwerful  sects.  They  have  since  united 
themselves,  and  their  power  has  proportion- 
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ately  increased.  Cut  lately,  witliin  llie  recol- 
lection of  every  member  of  tliis  liouse — for  it 
is  but  seventeen  years  ago — tlicre  was  anotlier 
!,'i'eat  secession ;  and  from  what  men  fancied 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  there  arose  a  new  church,  offering,  I 
will  say,  to  the  world,  an  example  of  zeal  and 
munificence  such  as  h;is  not  been  witnessed  in 
til  is  country  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation.  Kot  long  ago,  while  in  Scotland, 
.  .  .  I  found  that  the  Free  Church,  which 
comprises  probably  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population  who  pay  any  attention  to 
religious  matters,  raised  voluntarily,  during 
the  year  when  I  made  the  inquiry,  a  larger 
sum  than  the  whole  annual  emoluments  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  It  has  built, 
1  think,  something  like  seven  hundred  churches 
throughout  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  as 
many  manses  or  dwellings  for  its  ministere. 
It  has  also  established  schools  in  almost  every 
jtarish.  And  I  tell  the  house  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  that  I  believe  I  never  questioned 
any  man  in  Scotland  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Disruption  who  did  not  admit  that,  painful  as 
it  w;i=!,  and  utterly  as  he  and  m.any  othere 
might  have  opposed  it,  still  it  has  been  full  of 
blessings  to  the  people  of  that  country." 

These  having  been  the  expressions  of  ^Ir. 
Bright's  opinions  in  ISCO,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  should  have  supported  Sir 
.John  Trelawney's  renewed  attempt  in  1861. 
What  the  Dissenters  felt  in  this  question,  he 
said,  was  that  it  was  "  a  struggle  for  supremac}-, 
and  not  a  question  of  twopence  in  the  pound  — 
a  supremacy  on  the  pirt  of  a  great  establish- 
ment which  wixs  as  much  political  as  religious." 

Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  if  the  bill  were  carried 
its  tir.st  effect  would  be  to  deprive  parishes  of 
the  power  of  self-legislation,  a  step  which  ought 
not  to  be  favoured  bj'  the  professore  of  popular 
principles.  The  law  as  it  stood  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  affording  facility  for  reli- 
gious woi-ship  to  the  people  of  this  country; 
but  it  was  declared  to  be  a  grievance  to  the 
Dissenters.  Now  a  Dissenter  was  not  an  alien, 
but  an  Englishman  with  all  his  feelings  and 
rights,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  yield  to  that 
majority  to  which  it  was  a  part  of  our  consti- 
tutional system  to  defer,  as  it  was  his  right  to 


take  advantage  of  that  m.ajorily  when  he 
belonged  to  it. 

Lord  J.  Kussell  said  the  question  was  not 
one  of  abstract  right,  but  of  the  advantage 
of  the  church.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
exemption  of  Dissentei"s  would  be  a  settlement 
of  this  question.  By  assenting  to  that  plan 
you  parted  with  the  principle  of  a  national 
church;  while  the  difliculty  of  carrying  it  into 
operation  woukl  be  insuperable.  He  argued 
tliat  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  up  the  fabric 
of  the  churches  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  that  if  you  took  away  £250,000  a  year  the 
churches  would  not  fall  into  decay.  Those 
who  were  attached  to  the  Church  would  do 
well  to  allow  this  cause  of  difference  between 
Churchmen  and  Dissentere  to  be  removed.  If 
that  were  done,  no  step  against  the  Church 
would  be  taken  for  years;  but  if  this  bill 
were  rejected  the  result  would  be  a  con- 
tinued agitation,  and  that  a  Dissenting  agita- 
tion— and  he  knew  how  powerful  and  well 
organized  that  was — which  would  continue 
till  church-rates  were  finally  abolished. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
by  281  to  266,  a  majority  which  showed  such 
a  falling  off  from  that  of  the  previous  one  that 
the  ojiponents  of  the  measure  redoubled  their 
exertions,  and  on  the  third  reading  the  uum- 
bei's  were  equal  and  the  speaker  decided 
against  the  bill  by  his  casting-vote,  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  equality  demanded  an 
opportunity  for  further  discussion. 

In  the  following  year  (1862),  on  the  14tli 
of  May,  th^  question  was  again  brought  be- 
fore the  house,  but  was  lost  by  287  votes  to 
286,  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Est- 
court  being  carried,  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  unjust  and  inexpedient  to  abolish  the 
ancient  customary  right  exercised  from  time 
immemorial  by  the  ratepayers  of  every  parish 
in  England,  to  raise  by  rate  amongst  them- 
selves the  sums  required  for  the  repair  of 
their  church,  until  some  other  provision  shouhl 
have  been  made  by  parliament  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  obligations  to  which,  by  custom 
or  statute,  the  churchwardens  on  the  part  of 
the  parish  were  liable. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  church  and 
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ckurvli-nited  w<»  may  refer  for  a  Dioiucut  to  an 
ocvuritruc*  u  Lieli  atl'unletl  a  «ii;uilioaiit  illustra- 
tion of  tlie  questiou  of  rituuiislic  iinK-tice«,  aiiil 
also  of  tlie  imiKirtikUiv  of  the  views  ex|irrsseil 
iu  Mr.  Cilatlstoue'a  letter  to  the  Scottish 
bi8ho|iB.  I>uriug  the  autumn  of  the  year  \SM 
the  chiin-h  of  S<aint  tJeonp'e  in  the  Ejust,  Lon- 
don, liaii  liecoiue  notorious,  for  the  rvmjirk- 
able  observances  of  an  elaborate  ritual  which 
were  cirried  on  there  under  the  direction  of 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  Bryan  Kiuj,',  who  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  allow  time  for  the 
afternoon  lectui-e  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Allen, 
an  evangelical  clergyman  well  known  for  his 
labours  iu  the  poor  neighbourhood  of  White- 
cbapeL  The  innovations  on  the  usual  mode 
of  conducting  the  service,  and  the  introduction 
of  vestments  and  ceremonies  which  the  com- 
mon people  pronounced  to  be  "  ]x>pish,"  gave 
great  offence  to  a  large  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  were  resented  by  a  still  larger  num- 
ber who  did  not  belong  to  that  or  any  other 
congregation,  but  who  took  this  opportunity 
to  manifest  their  opinions  by  creating  a  riot 
in  the  church  every  Sunday.  The  Bishop 
of  Loudon  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  ar- 
bitrate iu  the  case.  The  scenes  which  were 
enacted  were  a  public  scandal  :  the  ser- 
vices were  interru]jted  by  the  hooting  and 
yelling  of  the  moo,  which  fought  to  gain 
possession  of  the  seats :  the  police,  even  when 
they  endeavoured  to  interfere,  were  powerless 
to  prevent  the  profanity  and  A-iolence  of  the 
struggling  crowd  within  the  building,  and  the 
tumult  was  increased  by  the  barking  and 
howling  of  dogs  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
being  set  on  the  officiating  priests  and  chor- 
isters. The  bishop  at  length,  assuming  .in 
authority  which  he  did  not  legallv  possess, 
ordered  the  church  to  be  closed  for  a  time ; 
but  on  its  being  reopened  the  rioting  was  at 
once  resumed,  even  though  the  vestments  and 
ceremonies  which  were  the  alleged  cause  of 
them  were  discarded,  and  it  continued  until 
the  rector  was  exchanged  to  another  parish. 

Any  mention  of  the  relation  of  religion  to 
soci.-d  progress  at  this  time  should  remind  us 
that  the  name  of  a  man  who  had  once  held  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  English  Church 

VCL.  IV. 


was  again  he.ird  of  fivm  ({uite  a  different 
HU.nrter. 

Henry  Edwanl  Manning,  formerly  Arch- 
deaom  of  Chichester,  hjui  now  be«-n  nominated 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  provost  of  Westminster. 
Those  who  had  known  most  of  his  opinions 
wi-re  probably  not  surprised  at   !  n 

from  the  Chuivh  of  Kiighuid;  the  ic 

acquainted  with  the  jiuwer  of  his  personal 
influence  and  his  intellectual  attaiumeuts,  may 
reasonably  have  exjiocteil  that  he  would  be 
appointed  to  fultil  an  imixirlant  office  iu  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  youngest  of  four  sons  of  Mr.  William 
Manning,  a  London  merchant,  who  was  for 
many  years  M.P.  for  Lymington  and  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  Henry  Edward 
Manning  had  been  educated  at  Harrow  and 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained 
the  highest  classical  honours.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  Merton 
College,  which  he  vacated  on  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Sargent, 
rector  of  Lavington  and  Graffham  in  Sussex. 
To  this  living  Mr.  Manning  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  father-iu-law,  and  there  he  pub- 
lished treatises  on  The  Unity  of  the  Church 
and  The  Rule  of  Faith,  both  in  accordance 
with  the  views  which  he  had  long  professed. 
For  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  among 
the  leaders  of  the  "  Anglo-Catholic"  or  Trac- 
tarian  movement  which  originated  at  Oxford 
in  1&33,  and  had  so  greatly  atti-acted  the 
regard  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact that,  in  some  respects,  he  occupied  as 
influential  a  position  as  that  of  Newman  or 
Pusey.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon 
of  Chichester,  to  the  surprise  of  tliose  who 
knew  that  the  bishop  from  whose  hands  he 
received  the  nomination  held  opinions  entirely 
at  variance  with  his  own.  If  the  appointment 
was  intended  to  keep  him  within  the  pale  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  it  failed.  L^nlike  some 
of  those  who  have  since  brought  dissension 
and  reproach  into  their  communions,  he  had 
"  the  courage  of  his  convictions,"  as  Newman 
has  had.  The  Gorham  controversy  of  185ti 
is  understood  to  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  of  his  secession.  His  kst  public  act 
as  a  minister  of  the  English  Church  was  his 
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appearance  at  a  large  meeting  held  to  protest 
against  the  decision  of  the  privy-councU  in 
that  case.  He  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce  of  Yorkshire  and  Dr. 
Mill  of  Cambridge,  drew  up  and  published  a 
fomial  prote.st,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
relinqui.shed  his  preferments. 

Mr.  Manning  had  long  been  a  widower 
without  children,  and  on  his  secession  he 
spent  the  winter  of  1850-1851  in  retirement, 
after  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown- 
biU  at  Farm  Street  Chapel  near  Berkeley 
Square.  Soon  aftei-wards  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  priesthood,  entered  upon  a 
course  of  studies  in  the  Collegio  Pio  at  Rome, 
and  on  leaving,  received  the  cap  of  Doctor  of 
Di%'inity  from  Pope  Pius. 

He  became  noted  as  a  preacher  in  Rome, 
but  on  liis  return  to  England  undertook  no 
public  charge  beyond  occupying  a  confessional 
in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Farm  Street 
and  frequent  occasional  preaching,  until  he 
was  appointed  to  the  direction  of  a  new  mission 
served  by  the  members  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Charles,  in  the  poorest  part  of  West- 
minster, and  subsequently  to  the  mission  of 
the  church  of  St.  Helen,  afterwards  "  St.  Mary 
of  the  Angels,"  Bayswater.  He  again  visited 
Rome  in  the  winter  of  1856,  and  on  his  return 
in  the  following  year,  was  nominated  by  the 
pope  to  the  provostship  of  "Westminster,  of 
which  he  became  Roman  Cathohc  Cardinal 
Archbishop  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Wiseman, 
in  February,  1865.  The  consecration  took 
place  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Moor- 
fields.  There  was  little  external  resemblance 
between  the  somewhat  reserved,  thin,  and 
ascetic -looking  Cardinal  Manning  and  his 
portly,  rubicund  pi-edecessor,  about  whom 
something  has  been  said  in  a  pi-evious  page. 
The  peculiar  social  iniluence  which  Dr.  Man- 
ning had  displayed  at  Oxford,  however,  was 
still  there,  and  though  able  to  maintain  his 
hold  on  the  people  over  whom  he  was  officially 
appointed  to  the  spiritual  control,  he  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  promotei-s  of  social  progress 
and  public  beneficence  on  common  ground, 
and  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of 
that  true  Christian  unity  which  consists  in 


working  together  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
temperance,  morality,  and  charitable  etibrt. 

Perhaps  in  relation  to  some  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  period  now  under  review,  we 
should  not  pass  altogether  unnoticed  the  intro- 
duction of  what  was  called  "  Spiritualism," 
but  which  has  since  been  more  correctly  desig- 
nated "  Spiritism,"  an  importation  from  Ame- 
rica, which  had  in  it  very  little  that  was  really 
new,  and  probably  not  much  that  could  be 
altogether  dissociated  from  what  was  delusion 
on  the  one  hand  and  imposture  on  the  other. 
The  claim  of  certain  persons  who  called  them- 
selves "mediums"  to  obt-dn  for  a  company 
assembled  in  a  dark  room,  and  sitting  with 
their  hands  on  a  table,  communications  from 
departed  spkits,  had  a  certiiin  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  divination  of  the 
tripod;  and  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
to  be  found  ready  not  only  to  become  the 
dupes  of  designing  "mediums"  of  "spiritual- 
istic" manifestations,  but  to  join  in  dark 
s6ances  and  adopt  the  extraordinary  preten- 
sions by  which  they  fell  into  a  condition  of 
spasmodic  or  even  of  chronic  delusion. 

This  is  not  the  jilace  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  remarkable  physical  impressions  re- 
sulting from  little  known,  nervous,  or  mental 
conditions,  or  the  peculiar  influence  of  animal 
magnetism  about  which  we  have  yet  so 
much  to  leain:  but  it  may  be  stated  that 
self-styled  spii-itualistic  "phenomena"  were 
placed  outside  scientific  investigation  by  the 
professors  of  the  "  new  manifestation"  them- 
selves, while  repeated  impostm-es,  the  evi- 
dent weakness  of  the  victims,  and  the  iiTe- 
verent  absurdity  of  the  demonstrations  were 
sufficiently  apparent  to  men  accustomed  to 
deal  with  evidence,  to  prevent  the  claims  of 
the  spiritists  being  generally  accepted.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  so  many  pereons  of  dis- 
tinction and  of  social  importance  who  took  up 
the  craze  that  the  mental  balance  of  the  coun- 
try seemed  to  be  disturbed,  and  religion  itself 
was  likely  to  sufifer  because  of  the  degrading 
superstitions  and  the  obvious  deceptions  which 
were  associated  with  the  thoughts  of  immor- 
tality. Many  of  the  advocates  of  Spiritism 
claimed  for  it,  that  it  supported  a  belief  in  a 
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future  stJtte,  without  ivtl«.-(iug  tliat  uumbera 
of  its  luvtst  trustttl  ex|ioueut8  had  beeu  de- 
tcM-t^tl  iu  sc:>ikI»Ious  iiujtostures,  luij  that  the 
lunuifeetatious  nttributecl  to  the  8|>ii-it8,  eveu 
of  tlie  great  ami  g<.M.Kl,  weiv  so  triviiU,  aiul 
ofteu  so  i-epulsive,  that  had  they  Weu  true 
they  could  searoely  Iw  regaixlisl  otherwise 
thiui  as  evidences  of  au  immortal  iml>eoility. 

The  aivh-uiedium  of  tlie  period  was  one 
Hiitue  or  Hume,  who  cune,  it  was  believed, 
from  Americ:i,  and  j)erlia|>s  the  attitude  of  the 
more  seusible  |x>rtion  of  the  community  may 
be  illustrated  1  >y  the  ivply  of  Profe^isor  Faraday 
to  Sir  Emei-soii  Teuuaut  wheu  he  was  invited 
to  take  jKirt  in  one  of  Home's  tlancet.  Fara- 
day had  alivady  turned  his  keen  attention  to 
the  claims  of  the  spiritists,  and  now  said:  — 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  give  offence  to  anyone,  or 
to  meddle  w^itU  tlus  subject  again.  I  lost 
much  time  about  it  formerly  in  the  hope  of 
developing  some  new  force  of  power,  but 
found  uotbiug  worthy  of  attention.  I  can 
only  look  at  it  now  as  a  natural  philosopher : 
and  because  of  the  respect  due  to  myself  I 
will  not  enter  upon  any  further  attention  or 
investigation,  unless  those  who  profess  to  have 
a  hold  upon  the  effects  agi-ee  to  aid  to  the 
uttermost.  To  this  purpose  they  must  con- 
sent (and  desire)  to  be  as  criticiU  upon  the 
matter,  and  full  of  test  investigation  iu  regai-d 
to  the  subject,  as  any  natural  philosopher  is 
in  respect  of  the  germs  of  his  discoveries.  How 
could  electricity,  that  uuivers;d  spirit  of  mat- 
ter, ever  have  been  develo[>ed  in  its  relation 
to  chemical  action,  to  magnetic  action,  to  its 
application  in  the  explosion  of  mines,  the 
weaving  of  silk,  the  extension  of  printing,  the 
electro-telegraph,  the  illumination  of  light- 
houses, &c.,  except  by  rigid  investigation 
grounded  on  the  strictest  criticd  reasoning, 
and  the  most  exact  and  open  experiment !  And 
if  these  so  called  occult  manifestations  are  not 
utterly  worthless,  they  must  and  will  pass 
through  a  like  ordeal."  It  must  be  remem- 
Ijered  that  Farad.iy  was  no  sceptic  in  religion. 
He  was  a  devout  member  of  a  very  small  and 
simple  sect  of  Christians  who  professed  to 
found  their  belief  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Xew 
Testament;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
be  could  not  accept  the  unexplained  but  none 


the  \eaa  insiguilicant  vagaries  exhibited  by  the 
mediums  as  communications  fivm  the  noble 
s|>irits  of  the  just  iu  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  Some  exiKMures  which  were  subse- 
tfueutly  made  in  a  triid  where  Mr.  Home  or 
Hume  was  the  defendant,  as  well  as  the  de- 
tection of  sevei-.il  iiiijiositions,  served  to  dis- 
cretlit  the  s])iritist  pivfessors,  but  for  a  long 
time  the  cnuce  maintiiiued  a  sinister  influence 
and  w:is  the  cause  of  much  domestic  calamity 
and  six-ial  mischief. 

The  quotation  which  we  have  m.-ide  from 
Faraday's  letter  indicates  the  enormous  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  application  of  electricity 
to  iudustriid  operations  had  spread.  We  have 
already  glanced  atsomeof  the  prominent  inven- 
tions and  improvements  which  m:u'ked  the  ad- 
vances of  scientilic  discovery:  but  any  compre- 
hensive record,  however  brief,  of  the  progress 
made  in  almost  every  department  of  engineer- 
ing and  manufacturing  skill  would  extend 
these  pages  beyond  their  proper  limits.  The 
invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer  in  1S55-6, 
for  producing  a  sjiecial  kind  of  steel  by  pass- 
ing cold  air  through  liquid  iron,  had  been  of 
great  importance  in  our  engineering  works, 
and  the  adoption  of  iron-plated  ships  had 
necessitated  the  production  in  our  arsenals 
and  shipyards,  of  engines  and  tools  of  enor- 
mous power,  by  which  the  metal  could  be 
treated  as  though  it  were  wood — and  planed, 
drilled,  and  pressed  into  shape  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity  and  precision.  In  the  domestic 
i-auks  of  life,  improvements  in  the  sewing- 
machine,  which  had  tirst  been  introduced  in 
America  by  Howe,  soon  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  business  of  the  cheap 
tailor  and  the  seamstress.  'Washing-machines, 
and  various  ingenious  api)li;iuces  of  domestic 
conveniences,  many  of  them  of  American  in- 
vention, came  into  use ;  and  no  such  rapid 
development  had  tiken  place  in  the  larger 
operations  of  mechanical  industry  since  the 
invention  of  the  steam-hammer  by  Nasmyth, 
and  its  introduction  in  1842. 

In  other  countries  the  progress  of  great  en- 
terprises was  also  rem.irkable,  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that,  in  1861,  the  tunnel  tluxiugh 
Mont  Cenis,  which  had  previously  been  car- 
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lied  for  some  distance  by  manual  labour,  was 
continued  by  means  of  powerful  drilling-ma- 
chines. In  England  the  activity  of  inven- 
tion and  application  appeared  to  be  universal 
and  to  affect  every  department  of  social  life. 
Mr.  Bessemer  had  beside  his  invention  for 
producing  a  peculiar  kind  of  steel,  given  much 
attention  to  the  construction  of  river  steamere. 
Marine  engineering  advanced  greatly,  and  in 
the  de])artment  of  river  and  ocean-going  ves- 
sels the  improvements  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
poi-tance.  Indeed  the  great  increase  of  our 
shipping,  and  consequently  the  position  which 
we  held  as  carriers  for  the  world,  was  asso- 
ciated in  its  advantages  with  the  augmentation 
of  our  imports  and  exports  already  noticed. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  ports 
in  the  foreign  trade  in  1S50  was  14,000,000 
tons,  and  in  1860  this  had  increased  to 
24,000,000  tons.  The  English  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  vessels  with  cargoes  in  1850  was 
9,000,000  tons,  in  1860  it  had  increased  to 
14,000,000  tons.  The  development  of  the 
steam  marine  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
this  remarkable  growth  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, but  this  again  greatly  depended  upon 
the  development  of  international  commerce 
and  the  enterprise  of  exploration  and  discov- 
ery, which  opened  up  new  channels  for  trade 
and  promoted  the  national  interests.  There 
were  several  exploring  expeditions  set  on 
foot  during  this  time,  and  still  more  endea- 
vours were  made  to  open  up  new  commercial 
relations. 

The  expedition  of  the  Fox  steamer,  fitted 
out  by  Lady  Franklin  in  1857  and  commanded 
by  Captain  M'Clintock,  had  brought  home 
tidings  of  the  lost  Franklin  expedition,  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  in 
the  ice,  the  departure  of  the  105  survivors 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Crozier  to- 
wards the  Great  Fish  River,  and  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  on  the  11th  of  June,  1847. 
Many  relics  of  the  lost  crews  had  been  recov- 
ered. On  the  28th  of  May,  1860,  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Geogi-aphical  Society  was  pre- 
sented to  Lady  Franklin  and  to  thecommander, 
— then  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock, — and  Lady 
Franklin  claimed  for  her  husband  the  crown- 


ing discovery  of  the  north-west  passage, 
which  cost  himself  and  his  companions  their 
lives.  At  any  rate  the  north-west  passage  liad 
been  made  in  1851  by  Captain  Maclure  in  the 
Investigator. 

In  Australia  explorations  of  the  interior 
had  not  had  any  very  important  result  since 
the  tracing  of  the  rivei-s  Murray,  Darling,  and 
Murrumbidgee  by  Iklajor  Mitchell  in  1836; 
but  the  discoveries  were,  at  all  events,  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  there  was  no  open  tract 
where  water  could  be  procured,  or  the  needs 
of  a  large  exjiloring  party  adequately  provided 
for. 

The  trade  with  Japan  was  opened  up  by 
English  enterprise,  and  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, after  some  difficulties,  subsequently 
became  exceedingly  friendly ;  but  it  was  in 
Africa  that  the  most  important  discoveries 
took  place.  In  1857  Captain  Burton  and  Cap- 
tain Speke,startingfrom  Zanzibar,had  reached 
a  great  lake  connected  with  the  Nile,  which 
was  named  the  Victoria  Nj'anza,  and  much 
later,  in  1864,  another  large  lake  was  discov- 
ei-ed  by  Samuel,  afterwards  Sir  Samuel,  Baker, 
who  named  it  the  Albert  Nyanza ;  but  long 
before  this  the  achievements  of  Livingstone 
had  become  known  in  England.  This  famous 
missionary,  who,  as  a  youth,  had  followed  the 
veteran  Moffat  to  the  land  of  the  Bechuanas 
in  1840,  had  just  completed  fresh  enterprises 
at  Tette  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  government.  W'ith  this, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Kirk  and  several  scien- 
tific observers,  he  set  out  in  March,  1858, 
after-  a  stay  of  two  years  in  England,  from 
which  he  had  been  previously  absent  for 
seventeen  years  during  his  long  missionary 
wanderings  in  "  the  Dark  Continent." 

David  Livingstone  was  one  of  those  rare 
beings — a  practical  enthusiast.  Having  quite 
early  in  life  made  up  his  mind  to  a  career,  he 
began  at  once  to  take  the  means  which  lay 
neai-est  to  him  for  preparing  for  the  work, 
and  whatever  he  did  or  learned,  he  had  the 
end  he  had  proposed  to  himself  distinctly  in 
Wew.  His  father  was  employed  in  the  linen 
factories  of  Blantyre,  near  Glasgow,  where 
David  himself  wrought  firet  as  a  piecer-boy 
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niul  nfter\vHi\ls  its  a  s|>iiiiifi';  but  like  laaiiy 
aiiutlicr  i!>ivtt.-li  lad  lie  wuiked  hard  at  liis 
oalliii^  diii'iiij;  the  smuuier  niul  iu  winter  iit- 
ti-iuletl  the  college  classes.  Youiij;  Liviii>,'stoiio 
w;is  as  assiduous  at  Aluiel'sou's  I'ollege,  tJlas- 
gow,  i.s  hu  was  industrious  at  the  Blantyre 
mills.  By  the  time  he  was  sixteen  years  old 
he  had  a  jjooil  kno\vledj;eof  Jlonuf  and  Virgil, 
and  had  i-ead  with  avidity  sueh  books  as  Dr. 
Dick's  J'/iilosop/iy  of  lUti^ion  and  PhUoiOf-ihy 
of  a  Fulurt  iilale,  besides  di|)i>iug  pittty  in- 
telligenlly  into  soientitie  works,  and  indeed 
any  other  books  he  oould  get  hold  of  except 
novels,  with  which  he  had  no  concern.  lie 
had  ]>ix5bably  even  then  some  idea  of  being  a 
missionary,  for  soon  afterwards  he  distinctly 
desired  to  preiiare  himself  for  becoming  a 
pioneer  of  Christianity  in  China;  with  the 
hojie  that  by  teaching  the  true  religion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  far  East  he  might  lead  to 
the  materiid  benefit  of  some  portions  of  that 
great  empire.  As  one  step  towai-ds  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  wish  he  commenced  studying 
medicine,  in  which  he  ultimately  attained  some 
proficiency  and  passed  the  necessary  examina- 
tions. At  the  siime  time,  taking  Patrick's 
Plants  vf  Lanarkshire  as  a  manual,  he  made 
some  progress  in  botany,  and  explored  both  the 
botany  and  the  geology  of  the  district.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  w;is  attending  the  medical 
and  the  Greek  winter  classes  in  Gl;\sgow,  and 
the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  the 
summer;  but  he  was  still  at  work  at  the 
factory,  where  he  placed  his  book  on  the 
"  spinning- jenny  "  so  that  he  could  catch 
sentence  after  sentence  while  he  went  on  with 
his  labour,  and  keep  up  constant  study  undis- 
turbed by  the  roar  of  machinery.  In  1S3S  he 
oifered  his  services  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  on  account,  he  said,  of  the  unsectarian 
character  of  that  institution,  which  '"'sends  out 
neither  Episcojxxcy  nor  Presbytei-inism,  but 
the  gospel  of  God  to  the  heathen."  This  early 
expression  was  perhaps  as  illustrative  of  the 
broad,simple  characterof  Livingstone's  religion 
as  the  remarkable  reference  which  he  long 
afterwards  made  to  the  deserted  and  ruined 
convents  at  Loauda,  when  he  spoke  of  them  as 
"decayed  missionary  e.stiiblishments;" and  they 
had  justified  the  title,  for  he  mentions  it  was 


"  not  an  uncoiniuou  sight  to  see  a  black  sitting 
iu  the  evening,  with  his  fire  stick  in  one  hand 
and  a  ]>eu  iu  the  oilier,  writing  in  u  beautiful 
hand  a  petition  to  a  eomuiaiulant."  Having 
been  accej)ted  as  a  candiilate  for  missionary 
work  he  was  summoned  to  London  to  undergo 
the  usual  examinations  before  the  directore 
of  the  society,  and  w;is  then  sent  with  other 
probationers  to  a  training  establishment  at 
Chijiping  Ongar,  iu  Essex,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  languages,  for  which  he  showed 
ix-niarkablea]ititude.  It  was  a  simple  life  that 
he  led  during  his  probation  before  being 
ordained  to  the  work  that  lay  before  him,  and 
"  the  pale,  thin,  modest,  retiring  young  man, 
with  a  peculiar  Scutch  accent,"  iis  one  of  his 
companions  described  him  to  be — wjis  ready 
not  only  to  learn  but  to  labour,  for  we  find  him 
grinding  the  corn  to  make  the  brown-bread 
for  the  household,  chopping  the  wood  for  the 
fires,  and  either  alone  or  iu  company  with  one 
of  his  fellow  probatiouei-s  taking  long  walks 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles.  When  once  his 
natural  reserve  yielded  to  friendly  advances 
he  was  found  to  be  peculiarly  frank,  kindly, 
and  helpful,  and  the  variety  of  his  eaily 
studies  gave  him  many  oi)portunitiesof  show- 
ing practical  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  pioneer, 
while  hi<  healthy  religious  freedom  was  equally 
in  favour  of  his  ability  to  carry  the  gosj>el  to 
those  who  had  never  heard  its  message  of 
liberty  and  peace.  It  was  no  longer  to  China 
that  he  dii-ected  his  attention.  "  The  opium 
war  "  and  other  occuriences  had  for  a  time  in- 
terfered with  missionary  work  in  that  country, 
and  he  had  been  already  looking  towai-d 
Africa,  when,  in  1840,  just  as  he  had  pissed 
into  manhood,  he  was  appointed  to  a  South 
African  station.  For  eight  or  nine  yeai-s  he 
laboui-ed  zealously  at  Kolobeng  in  the  interior 
beyond  the  Orange  River,  while  Robert  Mof- 
fat was  ])ui-suing  his  arduous  duty  in  the 
same  region  at  Kuruman,  then  the  most  dis- 
tant outpost  of  Christianity  till  Livingstone 
pushed  onward  two  hundred  miles  further 
north.  It  was  no  wonder  that  these  two  men 
became  cordially  united  in  the  work  which 
they  had  so  earnestly  undertaken,  and  their 
friendship  w;is  consolidated  by  the  marriage  of 
the  young  missionary  with  Mofiat's  daughter, 
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wlm,  with  three  native  teacliurS;  formed  his 
sole  staff  from  1845  to  1849,  when  he  united 
the  work  of  the  explorer  to  tliat  of  the  teacher, 
and  started  in  search  of  Lake  Nganii,  to 
which,  in  company  of  his  wife,  he  made  his 
'•  great  journey  "  in  1852.  In  the  ten  years 
previous  to  1855  he  had  led  some  indepen- 
dent expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
languages,  habits,  and  religious  notions  of 
several  savage  tribes  at  that  time  unknown  to 
Englishmen.  He  had  twice  crossed  the  Afri- 
can Continent  a  little  south  of  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  those  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1855  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
was  awarded  to  him  for  his  services  to  science. 
There  is  no  space  in  these  pages  to  follow  the 
details  of  his  discoveries — nor  is  it  necessary, 
since  he  published  a  full  account  of  his  travels 
iu  books  which  have  been  widely  circulated 
and  are  still  read  with  deep  interest.  Before 
his  return  to  England  iu  1856  it  was  calculated 
that  Livingstone  must  have  passed  over  no  less 
than  11,000  miles  of  land,  for  the  most  part 
untrodden  by  any  European,  and  up  to  that 
time  believed  to  be  inaccessible.  He  returned, 
as  his  friend  and  admu'er.  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  said,  "  as  the  pioneer  of  sound  know- 
ledge who,by  his  astronomical  observations,had 
determined  the  sites  of  various  places,  hills, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  hitherto  nearly  unknown, 
while  he  had  seized  upon  every  opportunity 
of  describing  the  physical  features,  climatology, 
and  even  geological  structure  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  explored,  and  jjointed  out  manj' 
new  sources  of  commerce  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  scope  and  enterprise  of  the  British  mer- 
chant." Lord  EUesmere  too  spoke  of  the 
scientific  precision  with  which  the  unaimed 
and  unassisted  English  missionary  had  left  his 
mark  upon  so  many  important  stations  in 
regions  hitherto  blank  upon  our  maps.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Times  Livingstone  strongly  re- 
commended the  encouragement  of  the  growtli 
of  cotton  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  one  of 
the  means  of  opening  up  commercial  inter- 
course between  this  countr}'  and  the  tribes  of 
Central  and  Southern  Africa,  and  of  gradually 
but  certainly  and  finally  sujipressiug  the  slave- 


trade   and    advancing    human   progiess   and 
civilization. 

But  Livingstone  was  preparing  for  further 
researches.  Supported  by  encouragement  and 
practical  aid  both  from  our  own  and  from  the 
Portuguese  government,  with  personal  expres- 
sions of  sincere  interest  from  the  queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  and  after  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  at  a  banquet  at  the  Lou- 
don Tavern,  and  the  subscription  of  a  Living- 
stone testimonial  fund  by  the  leading  mer- 
chants, bankera,  and  citizens  of  Loudon,  he 
set  out  with  the  other  membere  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  the 
Zambesi  falls  into  the  ocean.  Here  two  small 
steamers  were  placed  at  their  disposal  and  they 
ascended  the  river  to  the  interior.  The  results 
of  the  explorations  were  the  discovery  of  the 
minor  lakes,  Nyassa  and  Shirwa,  and  after 
traversing  a  great  extent  of  country  300 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Nyassa,  the  finding 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  and  exploring 
the  immense  surrounding  territory.  The 
premature  attemj^t  of  the  mission  afterwards 
sent  out,  chiefly  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  establish  a  station  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  failed ;  first,  by  the  death  of  Bishop 
Mackenzie,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate, 
and  afterwards  by  the  hopelessness  of  the 
endeavour  and  the  necessity  for  its  abandon- 
ment by  Mackenzie's  successor — Bishop  Tozer 
— but  the  discoveries  were  made,  and  the  coun- 
tiy  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita.  The  reader 
who  would  learn  the  particulars  of  Living- 
stone's researches  on  this  expedition  may  find 
them  in  the  explorer's  own  "  narrative  "  of  the 
discovery  of  a  large  tract  of  fertile  soil,  rich 
iu  cotton,  tob.icco,  and  timber,  though  sub- 
ject to  periodical  drought;  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  excellent  port,  the  capacities 
of  which  had  been  overlooked  by  previous 
travellers.  Some  of  his  conclusions  have  been 
disputed  by  other  writers,  but  the  enormous 
value  of  his  discoveiies  could  not  be  denied. 
In  this  expedition,  which  had  been  prepai-ed 
by  members  of  the  Geogi-aphical  Society,  and 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  advice  of 
Captain  Washington,  hydrographer  to  the  ad- 
miralty. Commander  Bedingsfield,  R.N.,  Dr. 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Baiues  the  African 
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aiul  Au«intli:iu  tntvt-ller,  itiiJ  by  liU  ever- 
f»itlilul  friend  luiil  (X>m)>.'iiiiou,  bU  livvuted 
wife,  he  w.is  i-tiul>K-d,  U)  use  the  cxiiic-ssiou 
of  Sir  1{.  Miirclii^ou,  "to  ixnuIi  the  liij;li 
wittersheJa  tlmt  lie  betweeu  kis  uwu  Nytussa 
aud  Uie  Tnii,^';iiiyikn  of  liiirtoii  tuid  Sjieke, 
niid  to  estuMisli  the  fiU-t  iIkiI  those  hike«  did 
not  couiiuiuiiivtte  with  ejwh  other;  aud  that, 
if  so,  thou  there  was,  to  say  the  lejist,  a  hijrh 
l>ivlK»bility  tliat  the  Tan{,'!Ui_vika,  if  it  did  uot 
empty  itself  to  the  west,  through  the  region 
of  Coujjo,  must  tiiid  an  exit  for  its  waters 
uorthwaixls  by  way  of  the  Nile." 

Miiny  of  tJie  iKirtioulars  of  this  slight 
sketch  of  Liviugstoue's  explottitious  appeared 
ill  tlie  Times  of  JiUiuai-y  26th,  1874,  iu  a  sad 
obituary  notice.  But  to  the  shadowed  I»age 
recoi-diug  his  death  we  may  ag-aiu  have  to  turn. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that,  in  18Gd, 
he  left  Eughuid  for  the  third  and  last  of  his 
journeys  U)  Central  Africa;  where,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Geograpliical  Society,  he  was 
to  seek  a  solution  of  the  old  mystery — the 
real  sources  of  the  Nile.  It  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  recall  two  or  three  simple  incidents 
among  the  honours  aud  congratulations  that 
welcomed  the  missionary  explorer  duriog  his 
stay  in  England  iu  1657-08. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  made  him  free  of  its 
time-honoured  guild ;  the  burghers  of  Hamil- 
tou,  his  birthplace,  were  proud  to  present  to 
him  the  freedom  of  their  busy  town ;  and  the 
manager  and  people  of  the  Blantyre  works, 
whei-e  he  wrought  as  a  piecer-boy,  were  only 
too  happy  to  meet  aud  entertain  him.  Con- 
gratulatory addresses  jxiured  iu  upon  him  from 
all  quarters,  and  he  received  invitations  out 
of  number  to  attend  public  meetings,  to  be 
got  up  especially  to  honour  him ;  but  none  of 
these  attentions  were  so  .itfecting  and  signid- 
cant  as  the  spontaneous  offering  of  the  boys 
of  the  Stockport  Ragged  School,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  w.xs  received  aud  responded 
to.  Here  are  the  letters  which  explain  the 
simple  occurrence. 

Wycliffe  Villa, 

Stockport,  January,  185". 

My  dear  Sir, — I  think  it  will  give  you 
pleasure  to  receive  the  inclosed  thirty  postage 
stamps.      Mr.   Jackson,   the   master   of  our 
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Stockport  Uiigged  Industrial,  told  his  ]mpiU 
of  your  jouruoya  and  adventures,  ainI  tlie 
motives  by  which  you  were  actuated.  One  of 
the  lads  said,  "Let's  give  him  some  money!" 
and  with  one  consent  they  resolved  to  do  so, 
and  immediately  cummeuced  a  subscrijition. 
Some  gave  all  their  money,  and  others,  who 
had  uo  penny,  sold  their  marbles  to  obtain  it. 
If  you  could  see  the  lads,  and  knew  who  and 
what  they  ai-e,  you  would  be  as  much  iLston- 
ished  as  myself,  and  you  would  admit  the 
offering  is  not  only  sjMntaneous,  but  as  munifi- 
cent as  the  one  presented  you  at  the  Mansion 
House.-  Rejoicing  in  your  honoui's  as  homage 
done  to  the  cause  of  the  Saviour,  I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours  very  respectfully. 

Rev.  Dr.  Livingstone.  JoHS  ThoRSTOS. 

SliEsian  House,  Bloomfleld  Street, 
London,  23J  January,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  beg  you  will  assui-e  the 
boys,  who  so  generously  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  my  labours  in  Africa,  that  no- 
thing has  delighted  me  more  since  my  return 
to  England  than  theii-  honest,  spontaneous 
deed.  I  give  them  all  my  warmest  thanks, 
from  a  heart  overflowing  with  emotion,  and 
wishing  that  God  may  abundantly  bless  them 
with  His  favour  and  love.  I  have  very  little 
time  to  write  to  any  one,  as  I  am  engaged  in 
the  prepaiation  of  a  narrative  of  my  late  ex- 
plorations, and  must  keep  my  word  with  one 
hundred  and  ten  poor  native  Africans,  who 
accompanied  me  from  the  centre  of  the  country 
to  the  east  coast,  and  now  await  the  fulfilmeut 
of  my  promise  at  Tette.  I  ought  to  be  back 
to  them  in  April,  but  I  fear,  after  all  I  can 
do,  I  must  be  about  two  months  later  than 
my  appointed  time  in  April.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  I  should  try  aud  visit  the  boys  aud 
speak  with  them ;  but  as  this  can  scarcely  be, 
I  would  just  commend  them  all  to  the  care  of 
our  blessed  Lord  Jesus,  aud  ask  them  to  try 
Him  as  their  friend  aud  guide  through  life. 
They  may  make  Him  their  confidant,  for  He 
listens  to  every  prayer  wafted  to  Him  from 
the  lowliest  bosom.  "  In  Him  we  live,  aud 
move,  and  have  our  being ;"  and  He  is  as  ten- 
der and  compassionate  to  every  one  of  them, 
and  knows  all  their  cases  and  cares,  as  if  they 
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were  the  only  persons  in  the  world.  And 
then,  if  they  are  like  Ilim,  they  will  all  show- 
love  to  every  one  about  them,  and  to  every- 
thing beautiful,  and  good,  and  true. 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best, 
AH  things,  l>oth  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  Lord  to  whom  we  pray. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Thanking  you  and   them  again  for  your 
most  friendly  feelings,  and  hoping  that  they 
may   not   again   deprive   themselves   of   any 
comfort,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  most  truly, 
David  Livixgstone. 
Mr.  John  Thornton,  Stockport. 

WhOe  on  the  subject  of  Africa  we  may 
glance  at  a  singular  controversy  which  was 
revived  iu  1S59,  the  associations  of  which  are 
more  important  than  the  discussion  itself.  As 
early  as  1847  several  rumours  had  reached 
England  of  the  discovery  in  Central  Africa  of 
an  enormous  ape,  the  conformation  of  which 
was  said  to  approach  so  neai-ly  to  that  of  man 
that  it  might  be  reg.trded  as  the  link  between 
the  human  being  aud  the  brute  creation.  This 
creature,  it  was  said,  frequently  walked  up- 
right ;  was  of  such  enormous  strength  that  it 
was  scarcely  afraid  of  the  lion ;  could  climb 
trees,  from  which  it  would  reach  down  its  long 
arm,  clutch  a  passing  native  by  the  thi-oat, 
and  strangle  him  in  its  powerful  grasp.  It 
had  been  known  to  arm  itself  with  an  enor- 
mous bludgeon,  and  to  lie  upon  a  branch 
waiting  to  stun  other  animals  as  they  passed 
beneath,  or  even  furtively  to  attack  the 
elephant.  Its  muscular  force  was  prodigious, 
its  fierceness  terrible,  and  though  it  showed 
little  intelligence,  and  was  called  by  the  negroes 
"the  stupid  old  man,"  it  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  kind  of  malicious  and  self-protecting 
craft.  Only  some  part  of  the  skeletons  and  the 
crania  of  the  animals  were  first  sent  here,  but 
in  1859  a  young  specimen  was  captured  and 
forwarded  to  Euiope.  Professor  Owen  lectured 
upon  the  formation  of  the  "gorLlla,"  as  it 
was  called,  and  pointed  out  the  differences 
between  its  structure  and  that  of  the  lowest 
order  of  negro.  The  newspapers  were  full  of 
it,  and  serious  orthodox  people  felt  some  alarm 
lest  the  confirmation,  or  supposed  coufinnation, 


of  these  reports  should  do  injury  to  religious 
belief,  while  others  were  rather  disgusted  at 
being  suspected  of  having  had  so  repulsive  au 
ancestor. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  18-59,  however,  the 
"  missing  link  "  had  become  a  byword  because 
of  the  agitation  caused  by  Dr.  Darwin's 
theory  of  "  the  origin  of  species "  by  natural 
selection,  which  very  few  people  had  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  examine  or  to  under- 
stand, but  about  which  there  was  an  almost 
universal  outcry  of  praise,  ridicule,  fear,  or 
condemnation.  A  very  large  number  of  those 
who  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  the  religious 
world"  were  at  once  in  violent  hostility  to  the 
theory,  which,  without  hesitation,  was  declared 
to  be  opposed  to  revealed  truth,  and  to  be  de- 
structive of  the  very  foundations  of  faith.  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  these  reasoners  that 
their  own  faith  could  have  little  foundation  if 
it  could  be  upset  by  a  mere  scientific  specula- 
tion, and  the  more  thoughtftd  minds  were  not 
indisposed  to  wait  for  further  explanations  of 
what  the  eminent  naturalist  meant,  before  pro- 
nouncing that  either  revelation  or  belief  was 
endangered  by  his  theorizing.  There  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  people  who  repelled  the  notion 
of  the  development  of  species,  because  it  was, 
they  thought,  opposed  to  the  true  dignity  of 
man  as  an  intelligent,  emotional,  aud  re- 
flecting being,  with  a  spiritual  nature.  Men 
like  Kingsley,  and  of  course  a  great  many  of 
less  calibre,  were  at  first  vehemently  against 
it.  Wliile  they  treated  such  speculations  with 
serious  rebuke  and  sarcasm,  the  wits  and 
humorists,  whether  they  accepted  the  theory 
or  not,  found  in  it  an  endless  theme  for  jests 
and  comic  illustrations.  The  rash  critics  who, 
like  Kingsley,  knew  enough  of  natural  history 
to  give  the  subject  some  subsequent  examina- 
tions, afterwards  mitigated  and  many  of  them 
tacitly  revoked  their  former  conclusions.  On 
strict  examination  the  theory — and  it  was  only 
put  forward  as  a  thefay — became  much  less 
dangerous  to  sacred  beliefs  and  the  truths  of 
revelation  than  had  been  supposed.  Those  who 
had  already  necessarily  accepted  the  scientific 
conclusions  from  geological  discoveries  had 
to  reflect  that  an  absolutely  literal  inter- 
pretation of  our  version  of  the  first  book  of  the 
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Si'iiiiliiivs  iii'eil  iiot  W  insist<-d  on  lUj  a  test  I'f 
ortlnJoxv,  kikI  uiiiiilx'i's  of  men  of  science 
kuuwu  tu  be  devout  anil  ]iious  (.'liHsliiuiB  wei« 
ready  to  ^ive  their  admiration,  if  not  tlieir  im- 
mediate adhesion,  to  the  extensive  genemliyji- 
tion  nhicli  had  ivsiilted  iu  8|>eoulationa  so 
wide  and  yet  so  inclusive  as  those  of  Darwin. 
The  theory  of  uatiii':d  selection,  that  is,  of  the 
|ireservatiou  of  favouivd  iitces  iu  the  strugu'le 
for  existence,  repivseuted  that  during  a  long 
course  of  descent,  s])ecies  of  jilanls  iuid  auimals 
are  moilitietl  by  the  si-lective  pivservation  of 
slightly  v;iried  forms,  ada|>ted  somewhat  bett<fr 
than  their  fellows  to  the  circumstiiuces  iu 
which  they  are  placed.  The  moditieatioii  of 
s|>ecies  was  not  an  absolutely  new  doctrine, 
and  even  Darwin,  who  cairied  it  out  to  what 
he  believetl  to  be  legitimate  conclusions,  did 
not  coutidently  assert  how  far  it  would  extend. 
He  did  not  assert,  he  merely  indicated  by  ex- 
pressing his  own  convictions.  He  h.id  put 
forth  a  suggestion,  and  though  his  own  observa- 
tions had  led  him  to  regard  it  as  a  conclusive 
discovery,  he  left  it  to  be  verified  by  others  as 
he  thought  he  had  veritied  it  to  himself.  "  I 
cannot  doubt,"  he  said,  ''that  the  theory  of 
descent,  with  modification,  embraces  all  the 
menibere  of  the  same  cl:\ss.  I  believe  that 
animals  have  descended  from  at  most  only 
four  or  fire  progenitors,  and  plants  from  an 
equal  or  lesser  number."  But  speculatively 
he  went  farther.  "  Analogy  would  lead  me 
one  step  fjirther,"  he  said,  "namely,  to  the 
belief  that  all  animals  and  plants  have  de- 
scended from  some  one  prototype;  but  this 
inference  is  chiefly  grounded  on  analogy,  and 
it  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  it  be  accepted. 
The  case  is  different  with  the  members  of  each 
great  class,  as  the  Vertebnita,  the  Articiilata. 
<!ic. ;  for  here  we  have  distinct  evidence  that 
all  have  descended  from  a  single  jiarent." 

This  of  course  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
probable  truth  or  error  of  such  conclusions ; 
we  have  only  to  concern  ourselves  for  the 
moment  with  their  historical  relations,  and  to 
note  that  the  opinions  of  the  greater  number 
of  Darwin's  opponents  were  soon  afterwards 
modified  or  retracted.  In  less  than  ten  years 
Professor  Huxley  (who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  same  theory) 


could  sjiy  in  a  lecture  ut  the  Itoval  Institiiliou, 
that  so  I'Hpidly  hiul  these  conclusions  bi-eu 
accepteil  and  established  that  he  Ix-gaii  to 
think  they  would  shortly  i-ecpiire  for  their 
Welfare  a  little  hctdthful  o|i|HM>ition.  This  of 
course  was  a  somewhat  humorous  way  of 
putting  it ;  but  it  is  a  very  stiiking  fact  that 
a  statement  which,  when  first,  definitely  put 
forth  in  November,  1859,  was  received  witli  a 
storm  of  ridicule,  indignation,  and  even  eie- 
a'ation,soon  came  to  be  regarded  with  quiet  at- 
tention, and  though  it  continued  to  beop|)08ed 
on  scientific  as  well  as  on  religious  gi-ouuds, 
gained  considerably  by  the  reaction  which  suc- 
ceeded its  first  reception.  Educated  and  even 
half  educated  l)eople  who  had  been  among 
those  who  raised  the  outcry  against  the  jno- 
pounder  of  the  theory  and  had  loaded  him 
with  epithets,  began  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of 
having  so  treated  a  man  who  was  known  to 
be  a  devout  believer  in  religion,  and  who 
concluded  his  treatise  by  saying:  "From  the 
wai'  of  nature,  from  famine  and  death,  the 
most  exalted  object  which  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving,  namely,  the  production  of  the 
higher  animals,  directly  follows.  There  is 
gniudeur  in  this  view^  of  life,  with  its  .several 
powers,  having  been  originally  breathed  by 
the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one ;  and 
that  whilst  this  planet  has  gone  cycling  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  law  of  gravity,  fiom  so 
simple  a  beginning  endless  forms  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  wonderful  have  been  and  are 
being  evolved." 

Charles  Darwin  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  born  scientific  investigator.  His  father  was 
Dr.  R.  W.  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  his  grandfather 
the  famous  Dr.  Eiusmus  Darwin,  author  of 
the  Botanic  GarJim  and  Zoonomia.  From 
Shrewsbury  grammar-school  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh University  for  two  years,  and  thence 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
1831,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  In 
the  same  year,  having  heard  that  Captain 
Fitzroy,  who  was  alout  to  s;»il  on  a  voyaije  of 
circumnavigation  iu  her  majesty's  shij)  Beagle, 
had  ofl'ered  to  share  his  cabin  with  any  com- 
petent naturalist,  Darwin  ai)]>lied  for  the  ajv 
]K>intment.  His  "Journal  of  Rese;irches  into 
the   Geology   and    Natural    History   of    the 
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Viirious  Countries  vi.siteil  duiiug  the  Voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Bcayle  round  the  world "  is  the 
(leliglitful  record  of  this  journey,  and  shows 
how  ardentl)'  the  young  naturalist  had  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  zoology  i^nd  geology,  and 
how  widely  they  had  reached  in  various  areas 
of  inquiry,  though  botany  was  the  favourite 
]>ursuit.  This  voyage  vastly  increased  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  young  inquirer, 
but  it  permanently  injured  his  health,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  weakness  of  the  chest  and 
heart,  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  But 
Darwiu,  though  he  was  frequently  an  in- 
valid, performed  an  amazing  amount  of  work 
requiring  great  patience  and  arduous  atten- 
tion, and  he  lived  to  be  seventy-three,  having 
read  two  papere  before  the  Linnoean  Society 
only  a  year  before  his  death,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  a  remarkable  work 
on  earthworms,  resjjecting  which  his  investi- 
gations had  shown  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  part  they  play  in  the  world,  by  gradu- 
ally covering  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a 
layer  of  mould. 

Darwin  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  in  1853,  and  the  Wollaston  Palladian 
medal  of  the  Geologic:il  Society  in  1859.  In 
1875  the  Univereity  of  Leyden  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in 
1877  the  University  of  Cambridge  made  him 
a  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  married  in  1839 
the  granddaughter  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
F.E.S.,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of  ar- 
tistic earthenware.  We  have  noted  that  his 
work  on  the  Origin  of  Species  had,  even  at 
the  period  which  we  are  now  considering, 
begun  to  find  acceptance  with  many,  and  was 
no  longer  mentioned  with  such  detestation  as 
it  had  met  with  on  its  first  appearance.  Of 
that  book  he  afterwards  said :  "  It  seemed  to 
me  suflttcient  to  indicate  that  by  this  work 
'  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man 
and  his  history,'"  for  this  implied  that  man 
"  must  be  included  with  other  organic  beings 
in  any  general  conclusion  respecting  his  man- 
ner of  appearance  on  this  earth."  These  words 
occur  in  a  more  recent  and  even  more  start- 
ling book,  the  Descent  of  Man,  in  which  Dar- 
win dealt  at  length,  and  boldly,  with  that  sub- 
ject on  which  he  had  hitherto  deemed  it  well 


to  be  reticent,  and  presented  man  as  descend- 
ing from  a  hairy  quadrujied,  furnished  with 
a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  and  probably  a  climber 
of  trees,  and  traced  back  the  chain  of  descent 
until  he  found  as  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
vertebrate  animals,  some  aquatic  creature  with 
brain,  heart,  and  other  organs  imperfectly 
developed.  This  book  gave  another  shock  to 
those  (a  great  majority  of  course)  who  had  not 
accepted  the  conclusions  of  the  former  one; 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  received  with 
very  different  demonstrations  as  a  theoretical 
contribution  to  science,  by  a  man,  who  had 
already  implied  that  he  would  not  stop  short 
in  tracing  the  development  of  the  higher 
organizations  from  the  extremest  point  of 
animal  life,  and  who  saw  in  this  theory  a 
nobler  conception  of  Divine  creative  power 
than  in  that  usually  received  and  adopted. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  minute 
investigations  and  avowed  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Darwin  and  of  Mr.  Huxley — who  may  rather 
be  regarded  as  his  independent  colleague  and 
supporter  than  as  his  follower — have  done 
much  to  change  the  scope  and  method  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  and  experiment,  in  relation  to  the 
remoter  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
and  organization. 

We  must  now  return  to  glance  at  what 
was  going  on  in  parliament,  and  that  reminds 
us  that  we  have  not  quite  done  with  the 
financial  statement  of  1860,  and  with  all  that 
was  involved  by  the  adoption  of  the  terms  of 
the  commercial  treat}'  with  France.  We  have 
already  seen  that  some  agitation  had  been 
made  at  various  periods  for  the  abolition  of 
the  taxes  on  paper.  On  the  2d  of  February, 
1859,  a  demonstration  against  the  retention  of 
excise  or  any  other  duties  on  paper  had  been 
made  at  Exeter  HaU.  Mr-.  Milner  Gibson 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  a  number  of 
influential  gentlemen.  Mr.  William  Cham- 
bers of  Edinburgh  made  a  telling  speech,  and 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Watts,  who  repi-esented 
that  the  paper-duty  was  a  tax  on  literature, 
an  obstruction  to  education,  an  impediment  to 
commerce,  and  a  hindrance  to  production;  that 
it  interfered  with  the  process  of  manufacture, 
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iv|ji\ii^nl  imhistrv,  ami  iiijiuitl  (lio  jmlilio 
leveiuie.  The  uiectiiij;  callni  uikui  Mr.  Gib- 
sou  8lill  furtlier  to  pi'vss  tia-  Huu!i<?  of  Com- 
■lions  ou  tlie  sulijtvt  of  the  abolition  of  the 
ihities,  so  that  in  the  ensuing  session  ninuige- 
iueut8  lui^lit  be  uiailo  to  ilisin'iise  witli  the 
t;ix,  A  l^ietitiuu  to  the  House  of  (Vaiiiuinis 
was  then  unanimously  adopteU. 

The  alKilition  of  these  taxes  eanie  net  uu- 
uatumlly  iuto  the  s<.'heuie  of  the  commercial 
treaty,  and  the  pi-ovisions  of  the  bmlget  of 
18CII  iuehuled  the  ivmission  not  only  of  the 
excise  tluty  ou  i>ii|K-r,  but  of  the  imjjort  duty 
ou  p!iper  coming  from  abroad. 

That  duty  had  been  three-halfjience  a  pound, 
and  some  of  the  priuci]>:d  jvtper-mnkers  iu 
the  country  rejiresented  that  it  \v;u>  no  more 
thiUi  sullicient  to  enable  thciu  to  hold  their 
own  against  foreign  competition.  The  reply 
to  this  was  that  the  abolition  of  the  excise 
duty  not  only  required,  but,  by  the  terms  of 
the  commercial  treaty,  demanded,  the  remis- 
sion of  the  import  duty  on  paper  coming  from 
France.  One  of  the  clauses  of  that  treaty  pro- 
vided that  we  should  have  the  right  of  placing 
an  import  duty  on  French  goods  of  sufficient 
amount  to  counterbalance  any  excise  duty 
which  might  be  htid  on  the  same  class  of  goods 
in  England,  and  it  was  argued  tluit  this 
should  be  honourably  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  abolition  of  the  excise  duty  on  an 
article  required  the  free  admission  of  the  same 
kind  of  article  from  France.  This  was  regarded 
as  rather  a  strained  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty,  but  the  paper-makers  had 
another  argument  in  the  fact  that  while  it  was 
proposed  to  remit  the  imjxirt  duty  on  French 
paper,  the  French  would  maintain  such  a  large 
export  duty  on  their  rags  (the  raw  material  of 
p;iper),  that  they  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
English  market  except  at  a  price  which  placed 
our  manufacturers  under  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage. Hitherto  there  had  been  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  export  of  rags  from  France,  and 
though  an  export  duty  was  to  be  adopted  in- 
stead of  absolute  prohibition, the  abandonment 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  paper  coming  to  this 
country  while  the  supply  of  foreign  rags  to 
English  paper-makers  was  saddled  with  a  dutj' 
which  greatly  enhanced  their  cost,  w.-is  a  dis- 


tinct injustice.  The  cuiitroversy  on  this  ques- 
tion was  long  and  souietinies  violent, and  it  was 
admitted  at  the  time  that  there  wag  inequality 
of  interests  from  which  English  jw|>er-makci-» 
would  sutler,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
argued  that  the  general  benetiti  to  be  derive<i 
from  the  treaty  couhl  not  be  rejected,  much 
less  could  the  avowed  priuci|iles  of  free-trade 
be  disavowed  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  advaiitage  for  one  jiarticular  indus- 
try. Looking  at  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  consumer  it  Wiis  asked  why  the 
benelils  of  our  free-trade  ]Ki|icy  should  be 
restricted  because  of  the  remaining  "jirotec- 
tive  "  legislation  of  the  French  government, 
and  why  an  import  duty  should  be  maint:uned 
on  French  i)aper  for  the  purjio-se  of  making 
jKiper  iu  England  dearer  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  The  op])onents  of  the  Paper  Duties 
Bill,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  sejiarate  part 
of  the  general  financial  measure,  were  active 
and  were  able  to  secure  the  support  of  influen- 
tial friends,  so  that  although  the  second  read- 
ing was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  53,  that  majority  was  reduced 
to  9  on  the  third  reading.  This  result  en- 
couraged an  effort  to  oppose  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  effort  was  for  a  time 
successful.  Lord  Monteagle  (formerly'  Mr. 
Spring  Eice  and  Whig  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer) gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  reject  the 
bill,  and  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
agreed  to  support  him. 

A  crisis  was  imminent,  because,  if  the  Lords 
claimed  the  power  to  reject  this  portion  of  the 
financial  scheme  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, they  thereby  demanded  the  authority 
to  interfere  with,  or  reimpose,  the  taxation  of 
the  country  in  ojijiosition  to  the  Commons. 
There  were  those,  and  among  them  the  aged 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  argued  that,  though  the 
Peers  had  not  exerted  authority  to  alter  a 
money  bill,  they  had  a  right  to  refuse  their 
assent  to  a  repeal  of  taxation,  and  tliat  this 
was  to  instance  in  which  the  exercise  of  that 
right  would  be  justified.  Lord  CVanwortli, 
the  lord  chancellor,  on  the  other  hand,  urged 
that  the  proposed  coui-se,  if  not  strictly  speak- 
ing an  unconstitutional  proceeding,  was  so 
thinly  separated  from  it  that  the  distinction 
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would  be  iinpercei)tible  to  ordinary  minds. 
But  the  House  of  Lords  had  beeu  apparently 
well  canvassed.  As  was  afterwards  the  ojise 
in  the  Cluirch  Kate  Bill,  the  majority  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  had  dwindled 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Upper  House 
went  down  to  have  their  fling  at  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  the  free-tradei-s.  AVhen 
the  Paper  Duties  Bill  was  brought  up  it  was 
rejected  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  eighty-nine,  and  the  Lords  had  assumed  a 
right,  which  it  was  afterwards  averred  they 
had  been  distinctlj'  prohibited  from  claiming 
by  repeated  decisions  entered  upon  parlia- 
mentary records,  to  the  effect  that  the  whole 
provision  for  supply  and  for  the  taxation,  or 
the  remission  of  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
rested  with  the  Commons  alone.  To  say  the 
least  of  it,  this  action  of  the  Lords  was  a  very 
serious  challenge  to  the  Lower  House,  and  a 
direct  claim  of  power  to  annul  its  financial 
plans.  It  w;is  expected  that  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  houses  must  follow,  and  there 
was  some  sui-prise,  if  not  actual  disappoint- 
ment, when  it  was  found  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  quite  unlikely  to  accept  the  decision 
against  the  paper  duties  as  a  reason  for  a 
ministerial  crisis.  Probably  he  cared  almost 
as  little  about  the  remission  of  the  duties,  or 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  paper,  as  the 
majority  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure ; 
but  he  cared  a  great  deal  about  not  being 
exposed  to  the  necessity  for  resignation  or  for 
the  dissolution  of  parliament,  or  even  for 
raising  a  wliirlwiud  of  defiance  of  the  Lords. 
He  was  growing  old ;  he  was  in  power,  and 
w.is  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  longer. 
He  had  no  desire  to  initiate  or  to  champion 
further  political  reforms,  and  the  free-trade 
movement  had  gone  rather  beyond  the  tether 
which  he  had  regarded  as  the  extent  of  its 
operations.  His  policy  was  to  quiet  both 
houses,  if  possible  to  induce  the  Lords  to 
recede  by  making  the  way  to  back  out  easy 
for  them,  and  to  avoid  the  break  up  of  the 
government,  which  might  follow  the  pei-sistent 
rejection  of  the  scheme  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  on  whose  financial  achievements 
he  afterwards  had  to  rely  in  oider  to  sujiport 


the  claims  of  the  ministry  against  an  attack 
upon  its  general  policy.  Instead  of  assailing 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  prime  minister  gave 
notice  that  he  should  move  for  a  select  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Lords  for  precedents  for  the  course  which 
Iiad  been  adopted  in  that  house  with  regard 
to  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties, 
and  disclaimed  any  intention  on  the  ])art  of 
the  government  of  taking  steps  which  might 
bring  the  two  houses  into  collision.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed.  It  was  little  more  than 
a  formality ;  but  it  served  to  delay  agitation, 
and  delay  to  popular  agitation  usually  means 
its  prevention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ajjparent  ex- 
citement, which  was  kept  up  by  the  popular 
cheap  newspapers  and  by  those  who  felt  iu 
its  full  force  the  antagonism  of  the  Lords, 
the  public  took  the  matter  almost  as  coolly  as 
Lord  Pahnerston  did.  Not  because  they  were 
iiltogether  indifferent  to  the  question  in  its 
relation  to  free-trade,  nor  because  they  did 
not  undei-stand  the  danger  of  the  precedent 
which  the  House  of  Lords  sought  to  establish  ; 
but  for  the  reason  that  they  refused  to  believe 
in  the  probability  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ultimately  giving  way.  On  this  occasion,  as 
on  many  othere,  Palmerston  had  pretty  accu- 
rately noted  the  temper  of  the  country.  He 
thought  he  saw  a  possible  way  out  of  the  ditK- 
culty  by  giving  time  for  the  antagonists  of  the 
Paper  Duties  Bill  to  reflect.  The  committee 
took  two  months  to  consider  what  they  should 
say.  What  the  majority  agreed  to  say  was  in 
effect,  that  tliey  could  haidly  decide  that  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  it 
actually  unconstitutional  for  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reject  a  bill  imposing  a  particular 
tax.  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  on  the  committee, 
was  in  the  minority,  and  drew  up  a  statement 
contending,  and  giving  weighty  reasons  for 
the  contention,  that  the  power  to  refuse  the 
repeal  of  a  tax,  when  that  repeal  had  been 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  equiva- 
lent to  depriving  the  latter  of  its  absolute 
control  over  the  taxation  of  the  country. 
Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  view  was 
sound,  or  the  principle  of  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation going  tosrether  would   have  to  be 
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almiiiloiietl.  However,  when  tlie  tlucussiou 
cauie  oil  (on  the  Stii  of  July),  uiiuibei-s  of 
petitions  wei-e  |>i^^seuteil,  prayiuj;  tlie  )iouse 
to  iiKUiitaiii  i(:«  right  of  deiiliug  with  all  uiea- 
sures  for  taxiitioii. 

It  luiiy  be  u^iuued  tlmt  tliere  were  8)ieoial 
rejisons  for  Lord  Paliaei-stou's  i-MJiictauce  to 
iiijuiv  the  siisci'|itil)ility  of  the  Loiils,  or  to 
provoke  the  oj>iK>silion  by  violently  reseutiug 
the  rejection  of  the  Paper  Duties  Bill.  It  is 
|>ossible  that  he  may  have  recoguizeil  among 
tlie  leailei-s  of  the  Conservative  ]mrty  !iu  iu- 
oliuatiou  to  give  his  government  a  general 
8np)K)rt  ou  certain  conditions.  That  this  in- 
clination existeil  soon  afterwards  we  learn 
from  a  jKissiige  in  The  Life  of  the  Prince 
Contort,  which  mentions  that  ou  the  return  of 
the  court  to  Windsor  on  the  12th  of  January, 
IbGl,  among  the  visitors  was  Loixl  Palmei-ston, 
with  whom  arrangements  were  then  made  for 
the  dowry  and  annuity  to  be  asked  for  from 
p:irlu»ment  upon  the  mai-riage  of  the  Princess 
Alice,  who  was  betrothed  to  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse. 

"One  of  the  visitoi's  who  followed  Lord 
Palmei-ston  w.is  Mr.  Liisi-aeli,  from  whom  the 
prince  giithered  the  general  views  of  the 
Conservative  opposition  as  to  their  policy  in 
the  approaching  session.  Their  strength  was 
consiileraMe,  composed,  as  they  were,  of  a 
com|>act  body  of  tliree  hundred  members ;  but 
they  had  no  wish  for  the  return  of  their  leaders 
to  office,  and,  indeed,  were  anxious  to  streng- 
then the  hands  of  the  government  in  a  bold 
national  policy.  A  movement  for  a  reduction 
of  the  expenses  of  our  armaments,  which  had 
been  initiated  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends, 
and  had  taken  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  signed  by  about  sixty  members 
of  pai-Iiament,  calling  for  such  a  reduction, 
had  shown  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
division  in  the  ranks  of  the  usual  ministerial 
8U|)porters.  Many  of  the  latter  had,  however, 
declined  to  sanction  this  appeal,  believing,  to 
use  the  expression  of  one  of  their  number. 
General  de  Lacy  Evans,  'that  it  was  neither 
safe  nor  ex]iedient  to  disarm  the  country.' 
But  the  working  majority  of  the  government 
w:is  not  so  large  as  to  make  the  defection,  on 
questions  of  finance,  of  so  large  a  section  of 


their  party  otherwise  than  emUtri-assiug.  The 
t'on^ervillive  [mrty,  ilr.  Disnu-li  tuiid,  were  in 
no  way  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  this 
state  of  things.  On  the  conlraiy,  tluy  were 
jirejiared  to  sup]>ort  the  goveriiiuent ;  all  thry 
re<iuired  from  them  in  return  being  that  tlu-y 
should  state  ex]>licitly  the  principles  of  their 
policy,  and  not  enter  into  a  line  of  what  he 
ternu-il  'democratic  finance.'  Tliese  remarks 
were  made  without  reserve,  and  in  communi- 
cating their  tenor  to  Lord  I'idmerston  (:.Mth 
January)  the  prince  added: — 'Mr.  Disraeli 
.said  no  minister  since  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  so 
powerful  as  you  might  be.  The  Conservative 
jiarty  was  ready  not  only  to  give  general  sup- 
jxirt  to  a  steady  and  patriotic  policy,  but  even 
to  help  the  minister  out  of  scrapes  if  he  got 
into  any.'" 

The  increased  armaments  had,  in  fact,  been 
suggested  by  Prince  Albert  himself  after  he 
had  noticed  the  Cherbourg  defences  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  French  navy ;  but  Lord 
Palmei-ston  showed  himself  willing  to  tiike  up 
the  scheme  of  providing  for  the  "national 
defences"  with  remarkable  celerity.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  was  opposed  to 
the  expenditure,  for  such  a  purpose,  of  the 
revenues  which  had  been  secured  by  the 
operation  of  "democratic  finance"  so  far  as  it 
had  gone,  and  he  was  committed  not  only  to 
a  free-ti-ade  budget,  but  to  ujjholding  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  included  in  the  Paper 
Duties  Bill  against  the  interference  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  he  designated  "  the 
most  gigantic  ami  dangerous  inv;ision  of  the 
rights  of  the  Commons  which  has  occurred 
in  modern  times." 

But  to  return  to  the  meeting  of  parliament 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1860.  Lord  Palnierston's 
pacific  attitude  towards  the  House  of  Lords 
was  then  made  manifest.  The  house  was 
crowded :  the  gravity  of  the  situation  had 
protluced  considerable  excitement.  Notices 
had  been  given  of  strongly  expressed  resolu- 
tions on  the  question  of  privilege.  They 
gave  way  to  Lord  Palmerston's  intimation  that 
he  had  resolutions  to  bring  before  the  house. 
Those  resolutions  were : — 

1.  "That  the  right  of  granting  aids  and 
supplies  to  the  Crown  is   in  the  Commons 
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aloue,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  constitution; 
and  the  limitation  of  all  such  grants,  as  to 
matter,  manner,  measure,  an4  time,  is  only  in 
them. 

2.  "  That  although  the  Lords  have  exercised 
the  power  of  rejecting  bills  of  several  descrip- 
tions relating  to  taxation  by  negativing  the 
whole,  yet  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  them 
has  not  been  frequent,  and  is  justly  I'egarded 
by  this  house  with  peculiar  jealousy  as  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Commons  to  grant  the 
supjjlies,  and  to  provide  the  ways  and  means 
for  the  service  of  the  year. 

3.  "  That  to  guard  for  the  future  against  an 
undue  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  Lords, 
and  to  secure  to  the  Commons  their  rightful 
control  over  taxation  and  supply,  this  house 
has  in  its  own  hands  the  power  so  to  impose 
and  remit  taxes  and  to  frame  bills  of  supply 
that  the  right  of  the  Commons  as  to  the  mat- 
ter, manner,  measure,  and  time  may  be  maiu- 
taiued  inviolate." 

These  resolutions  were  can-ied,  but  they 
were  not  received  with  any  great  satisfaction. 
It  was  felt  by  the  Liberals  that  they  evaded 
that  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  might  have  been  demanded, 
and  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  treated  with 
a  studied  forbearance  which  was  too  much  like 
deference.  Palmerston  himself  felt  that  this 
was  the  conclusion  which  might  be  drawn 
from  his  resolutions,  and  commended  them  to 
parliament  with  the  ratherdubious  explanation 
;hat  as  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  encour- 
aged by  the  diminished  majority  in  the  Lower 
House  on  the  third  reading  of  the  proposed 
liill,  it  would  be  better  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere  declaration  of  constitutional  privileges. 

There  was  something  of  Palmereton's  usual 
adroitness  in  these  resolutions.  His  bio- 
grapher ^  has  told  us  that  whOe  he  wished  to 
build  a  bridge  for  the  retreat  of  the  Lords,  he 
had  two  colleagues  in  his  cabinet  who  were 
committed  far  too  deeply  by  their  expressions 
of  wi'ath  at  what  they  termed  an  outrageous 
invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  to  per- 
mit them  passing  the  matter  over  in  silence. 

The  resolutions  were  accepted,  but  neither 

1  The  Hon.  Evelyn  .\iliky. 


Milner  Gibson  nor  Gladstone  were  likely  to 
regard  them  with  complacencj;  and  though 
the  latter  said  that  they  had  done  all  that  lan- 
guage could  do,  to  defend  the  honour  of  the 
house,  he  was  prepared  to  go  further  and  to  re- 
serve to  himself  the  right  of  acting.  The  pre- 
cedents quoted,  he  said,  had  not  touched  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  case  under  considei-ation. 
There  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
House  of  Lords  advising  an  alteration  in  a 
money-bill  and  rejecting  the  repeal  of  a  tax. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  declared  that 
they  could  spare  from  the  revenue  of  the 
coimtry  ;f  1,12.5,000  of  the  taxation,  and  having 
an  option  between  the  tea  aud  the  paper 
duties  as  to  which  they  should  remit,  they 
chose  that  which  they  believed  would  provi- 
more  beneficial  to  the  country,  though,  per- 
haps, not  the  most  popular.  The  result  had 
been  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  chosen  to 
assume  to  themselves  the  power  of  dicfciting 
to  the  House  of  .Commons,  and  of  saying  that 
the  country  could  not  spare  such  a  remission 
of  taxation.  Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  that 
the  house  had  the  undoubted  right  to  select 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  should  be 
taxed,  and  they  were  bound  to  preserve  intact 
that  precious  deposit.  He  reserved  to  himself 
the  jjrivilege  of  submitting  such  practical 
measures  as  would  give  effect  to  the  resolu- 
tions. 

Those  practical  measures  were  that  the 
remission  of  the  paper  duties  was  brought 
forwai-d  again  in  a  house  where  five  hundred 
members,  iududing  the  speaker,  were  present, 
a  very  unusual  number  in  a  house  near  the  end 
of  the  session,  but  they  come  in  response  to 
urgent  appeals.  Mr.  Gladstone  represented 
that  the  question  involved  great  commercial 
principles  and  obligations  of  honour  and  policy 
in  relation  to  a  contract  with  France.  For 
the  sake  of  the  paper-makers  themselves  it 
would  be  desirable  at  once  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  opinion  of  the  law  officei's  of  the 
crown  the  obhgatiou  of  the  treaty  was  un- 
doubted, and  the  legal  authorities  of  France 
concurred  in  this  opinion.  The  question  was 
also  one  of  policy,  and  this  Last  article  which 
claimed  protection  was  the  touchstone  to  be 
applied  to  old  and  to  new  friends  of  free-trade. 
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UU  pixiiiusitiou  was  to  remove  »o  mucL  uf  tlie 
ciuitoiuii  iliitv  ou  fuivigu  i^Miper  na  excfnIeJ  the 
atuiiuut  uf  the  exci^  duty  on  thiit  itt  lioiue, 
ami  it  \v:is  oiinii-U  by  a  uittjoiiiy  uf  tliiily- 
three.  Tlie  auuouuoemcut  was  reof  ived  with  a 
burst  of  cheeriug  from  the  Libei-al  benches 
which  lasted  for  some  miuutes,  eveu  after  the 
ohaiii-ellor  of  the  eiche«]uer  rose  to  propose 
that  the  remissiou  of  the  ]iaper  duties  should 
be  extended  to  other  couutries  beside  France, 
which  w:is  :Uso  agived  to. 

The  question  of  totid  abolition  of  the  duties 
was  deferred  till  the  following  session,  and 
during  the  interval  was  widely  discussed 
throughout  the  eounu-y.  What  will  the 
Lords  do)  and  what  will  Gladstone  do? 
were  the  two  questions  that  were  a:sked 
when  the  house  met  in  1861  and  everyboily 
was  anxiously  awaiting  the  stiitements  of  the 
I'udget.  If  the  budget  of  ISliO  had  aroused 
iutense  interest  in  the  country,  that  of  1661 
was  still  more  exciting.  Every  avenue  to  the 
house  w;is  crowded  by  pei'sons  hoping  for 
a  chance  to  gain  admission,  while  within  the 
walls  every  seat  was  appixipriated.  The  win- 
ter of  IbliO  had  been  terribly  severe,  and  there 
was  much  suflering  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  Lanaishire.  There  had 
been  a  deticient  harvest,  and  in  some  res|)ect3 
the  revenue  had  been  overestimated.  How 
would  he  proride  for  a  probable  deficiency? 
Would  "  the  financial  freaks  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,"  as  Lord  Derby  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  called  the  financial  policy 
of  the  government,  avail  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  position  in  remitting  the  jiaper 
duty  ? 

He  was  able  to  do  that  and  more.  The 
audience  which  sat  almost  breathless  to  listen 
to  the  masterly  scheme  which  he  propounded 
were  once  more  constrained  to  admire  the 
clear  explanations,  the  teUiug  emphasis,  the 
complete  acquaintance  with  every  detail,  dis- 
played in  a  speech  which  added  the  charm  of 
a  clear  musicid  voice  of  sustained  power  and 
tone  to  au  unhesitating  delivery,  and  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  enforcing  comprehensive 
statements  of  facts  and  figures  by  the  appeals 
and  the ,  illustrations  tliat  belong  to  oratory. 
'"In  the  beautiful  tragedy  of  Schiller,"  he  said, 


"  Mary  (^ueen  of  Scots  is  made  to  say  of  lirr- 
self, '  1  have  l>eeu  much  Imted,  but  1  have  aliw 
been  much  beloved,'  and  I  think  1  may  bay 
with  e<)ual  truth  that  the  fiii  i 

of  last  year,  while  I  do  not  i.  i.  i 

that  it  was  not  unacceptable  to  mauy,  met,  as 
a  whole,  with  t>ign;d  sii|i|>ort  from  a  great  Ixuly 
of  public  ojiiniou  in  this  country."  The  jkusI 
yeai-,  he  reminded  his  hearers,  had  been  sig- 
nalized by  the  commerci;d  tieaty  willi  France, 
by  the  removal  of  great  national  burdens,  and 
by  the  abolition  of  the  hist  jtfotective  duty 
fixim  our  system,  but  it  was  a  year  of  the 
largest  exi>enditure  that  had  occuri-ed  in  time 
of  j>eace,  and  it  was  characterized  by  au  un- 
p;ii-:dlele<l  severity  of  the  seasons.  A|iai-t  from 
the  consideration  of  two  millions  voted  for  the 
fortifications  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  esti- 
mated exjienditure  had  been  i73,UG4,0tH>, 
while  the  actual  exjienditure  was  only 
£72,8-12,0O0,  leaving  a  balance  of  ^822,000. 
But  while  the  revenue  in  1859  had  been 
i'71,089,0(H1,  it  was  only  i"7l),2S3,OCR)  in  18G0, 
making  a  decrease  of  jt800,000,  so  that  while 
in  1859  there  was  a  favoux-able  balance  of 
i'l,200,CHXl  there  was  in  ISCO  an  appaient  de- 
ficiency of  i'2,559,0(K),  which,  with  certain 
deductions,  would  actually  stand  at  £221,000, 
the  difference  being  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  )jreceding  year  w:»s  leap-yeai-, 
and  that  Good  Friday  and  the  day  following 
had  been  reckoned  in  the  one  year  and  not  in 
the  other.  The  revenue  from  customs  had 
somewhat  exceeded  the  estimate,  and  that 
from  excise  had  fallen  rather  below  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  that  in  a  bad  year  w^hat  was 
lost  by  excise  would  be  gained  by  customs. 
The  loss  ou  articles  on  which  duties  had  been 
reduced  fell  below  the  estimate,  that  ou  wine 
beiug  only  £493,000  instead  of  £830,000, 
which  was  the  amount  calculated.  There  had 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  impoitation 
of  French  wines,  but  it  wss  necessary  for  the 
pubhc  taste  to  undergo  some  change  before 
the  full  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  would 
be  expeiienced. 

The  deficiency  in  the  excise  arose  ou  three 
articles,  hoj*,  malt,  and  spirits.  With  regai-d 
to  the  question  of  tnide  as  affected  by  the 
French  treaty  :  had  there  been  a  want  of  em- 
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plDvnjent  among  the  people  of  tliis  country,  or 
had  other  circuiiistauces  been  such  as  to  dim- 
inish the  revenue  below  an  adequate  amount, 
the  provisions  made  by  the  ])revious  year's 
provident  legislation  would  have  been  seen  to 
have  had  a  still  more  marked  effect  in  pre- 
venting what  would  have  been  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  affaii-s. 

He  emphatically  told  the  house  that  look- 
ing at  the  whole  course  of  proceedings,  from 
fii'st  to  last,  no  one  could  conceive  a  more 
loyal,  thorough,  intelligent,  untiiiiching  deter- 
mination than  had  been  exhibited  by  the 
niinistei-s  of  France,  under  the  animating 
spirit  and  guidance  of  the  emperor,  to  give 
full  effect  alike  to  the  terms  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  the  treaty,  not  for  the  sake 
of  British  interests,  nor  with  any  mere  wish 
of  conciliating  England,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  interests  of  France.  With  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  measures  of  1860,  the  export 
trade  of  the  previous  year  was  £136,000,000 
of  declai-ed  value  (as  against  .£130,000,000  in 
1859),  and  this  was  the  largest  ever  known. 
There  had  been  an  increase  in  several  imported 
articles:  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  rice  gave  an 
increase  of  £7,000,000  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  £4,000,000  in  1859;  and  these  were 
articles  on  which  small  customs  duties  had 
been  abolished.  The  importation  of  corn  had 
risen  from  some  £17,000,000  in  1859  to 
£38,154,000  in  1860,  a  feai-ful  proof  of  the 
failure  of  production  in  this  country,  but  an 
equally  cogent  proof  of  the  value  of  that 
legislation  which  had  removed  £dl  obstruction 
to  the  importation  of  that  article  of  necessity. 
Articles  of  import  on  which  the  duties  still 
remained  had  been  about  the  same.  The 
articles  on  which  there  had  been  a  i-eduction 
of  duty  in  the  previous  year  were  in  value,  in 
1859,  £11,346,000,  and  in  1860  £13,323,000, 
while  those  on  which  the  duty  had  been  abol- 
ished in  the  previous  year  were  in  1859,  in 
value,  £15,735,000,  and  in  1860  £22,630,000, 
an  increase  of  nearly  six  millions  and  a  half. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  coming 
year  was  £69,900,000,  and  the  estimated 
revenue  £71,823,000.  It  was  therefore  yh- 
posed  to  remit  the  additional  penny  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  income-tax  in  1860, 


which  would  cause  a  loss  to  the  current  finan- 
cial year  of  £850,000,  and  to  i-ei>eal  the  duty  on 
paper  on  the  first  of  the  following  October, 
by  which  the  revenue  would  lose  about 
£665,000.  It  had  been  pressed  upon  the  gov- 
ernment that  there  should  be  a  remission  of 
the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar;  but  these  it  had 
been  decided  to  continue  in  favour  of  the 
greater  benefits  to  be  derived  from  taking  the 
penny  from  the  income-tax  and  abolishing  the 
paper  duties. 

In  considering  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country,  it  had  been  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  growing  expenditure.  In  1858  the 
sum  voted  was  under  £64,000,000,  while  in 
1861  it  was  nearly  £74,000,000— an  increase 
of  £10,000,000  in  three  years ;  £9,000,000  of 
taxes  being  imposed  to  meet  those  require- 
ments, while  of  temporary  resources  only 
£2,700,000  had  been  called  in  aid  for  that 
purpose.  The  balances  in  the  exchequer  in 
March,  1861,  were  £6,522,000.  As  regarded 
the  national  debt,  £1,000,000  of  exchequer 
bonds  had  been  paid  off,  but  replaced  by  a  new 
set  to  the  same  amount.  The  addition  to  the 
debt,  exclusive  of  money  for  fortifications,  was 
£460,000.  As  compared  with  1853  there  had 
been  laige  remissions  of  taxation  and  unfa- 
vourable seasons;  but  although  1860  was  far 
worse  in  this  latter  respect,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  immediate  and  palpable  effect  of 
remissions  of  taxation  presented  a  remark- 
able contrast.  In  1853  there  were  remitted 
£1,500,000  of  customs  duties,  which  loss  was 
made  up,  and  more,  by  the  end  of  that  year. 
The  gain  on  the  year  in  excise  duties  was 
£900,000.  In  1860  the  excise  ought  to  have 
produced  a  gain  of  £1,945,000,  but  it  had  only 
produced  a  gain  of  £265,000.  But  the  ex- 
penditure of  1854  was,  of  imperial  expendi- 
ture, £56,000,000;  and  local  expenditure, 
£16,000,000:  total,  £72,000,000.  In  1860  the 
imperial  expenditure  was  £73,000,000,  the 
local  charge  £18,000,000 :  total,  £91,000,000, 
or  an  increase  of  nearly  £20,000,000  in  seven 
yeai's. 

In  reference  to  this  enormous  augmentation 
of  expenditure  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  his 
financial  statement  by  saying : — 

"  We  have  seen  this  country  during  the  last 
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few  years  withuut  Eurupenu  wiir,  but  uuJer  I 
a  buixiru  of  Uiiatiou  suoh  as,  out  of  H  Euro- 
l>c;iii  war,  it   never  was  calkxl  ii|>oii  to  bear; 
we  have  also  seeu  it  litst  year  uuiier  (lie  prett- 
sure  of  a  seasou  of  blight,  such  as  hanlly  auy 
liviuj;   uiau   oau   reeoUeot ;    yet,   ou   looking 
abixKiJ  over  tlie  face  of  Englauil,  uo  one  is 
sensible  of  any  signs  of  ilecsiy,  least  of  all  can 
sueh  an  apprehension  W  felt  with  regai-vl  to 
those  attributes  wliioli  are  jierliaps  the  highest 
of  ill],  anJ  ou  whioh  most  of  all  depends  our 
uatioual  existence — the  sjiirit  and  courage  of 
the  country.    It  is  needless  to  Siiy  that  neither 
the  soveitigu  on  the  throne,  nor  the  nobles 
and  the  gentry  that  till  the  place  of  the  gallant 
chieftains  of  the  middle  age,  nor  the  citizens 
who  repivsent  the  invincible  soldiery  of  Crom- 
well, nor  the  i^eiisautry  who  are  the  children 
of  those  sturdy  archers  that  drew  the  cross- 
bows of  EugLtud  ou  the  fields  of  France ;  that 
none  of  these  betray  either  inclination  or  ten- 
dency to  depart  from  the  tr-aditious  of  their 
forefathers.     If  there  be  auy  danger  which 
has  recently  in  an  especial  manner  beset  us,  I 
confess  that,  though  it  may  be  owing  to  some 
peculiarity  in  my  position,  or  some  weakness 
in  my  vision,  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  dur- 
ing recent  years  chiefly,  in  our  proneness  to 
constant,  and  apparently  almost  boundless,aug- 
meutations  of  ex])enditure,  and  in  the  conse- 
quences that  are  associated  with  them.     I  do 
not  refer  to  this  or  that  particular  change  or 
scheme.    Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  the  esti- 
m:ites  of  the  year,  which  are,  in  our  judgment, 
retjuired   by   the   circumstances   taken   as  a 
whole  iu  which  we  stand.     But  I  think  that 
when,  in   an  extended   retros|)ect,  we   take 
notice  of  the  rate  at  which  we  have  been  ad- 
vancing for  a  certain  number  of  years,  we 
must  see  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
break  down  all  barrici-s  and  all  limits  which 
restrain  the  amouut  of  public  charges.     For 
my  own  part,  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  all 
excess  in  the  public  ex]3enditure  beyond  the 
legitimate  wants  of  the  country  is  not  ouly  a 
jiecunLiry  waste — for  that,  although  an  im- 
portiint,  is  yet  a  comi»aratively  trilling  matter 
— but  a  gi-eat  political,  and  above  all,  a  great 
moral  evil.     It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  arise  from  financial  prodigality 
Vol.  IV. 


that  they  creep  ouwar\U  with  a  noiseless  and 
a  stealthy  step ;  that  they  commonly  remaiu 
unseen  and  uufelt  until  they  have  i-eachcd  a 
magnitude  absolutely  overwhelming;  and  theu 
at  length  we  see  them,  such  and  so  gi-eat  ad 
they   now   ap|>ear  to  exist    in  one,  at   least, 
iuuong  the  great  Eui-oiJean  stales — I  mean  the 
Empire  of  Austria;  so  feaiful  and  menacing 
iu  their  aspect,  and  so  large  in  their  dimen- 
sions, that   they  seem    to  threaten  the  very 
foundations  of  national  existence.     I  do  trust 
that  the  day  has  come  when  a  check  has  be- 
gun to  be  put  to  the  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  I  think,  as  far  iis  1  have  been  able 
to  trace  the  sentiments  of  the  house,  and  the 
indications  of  general  opinion  during  the  jjres- 
eut  session,  that  the  tendency  to  which  1  have 
adverted  is,  at  least  partially,  on  the  decline. 
I  trust  it  will  altogether  subside  and  disjipjjear. 
It  is  indeed  true — at  least  I  should  be  among 
the  first  to  uphold  the  soundness  of  the  asser- 
tion— that  swee])ing  and  violent  changes  of 
expenditure  are  to  be  dejjrecated  almost  as 
much  as  excess  and  prodigality.     But,  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  who  share  that 
sentiment,  and  yet  who  still  feel  that  it  is 
demanded  by  high  public  expediency  and  by 
national  duty  that  we  should  recur — I  do  not 
say  to  the  charges— for  national  want-s  with 
the  nation's  ever-increasing  growth,  will  vary 
and  will  grow — but  to  the  spirit,  the  temper, 
and  the  rules  with  which,  no  long  time  ago, 
we  were  all  wont  to  ajtply  ourselves  to  the 
subject  of  public  expenditure.     I  trust  that 
such  a  wish  may  be  realized ;  and  if  only  it 
be  so,  then,  for  my  part,  I  say,  that  if  there 
be  difficulties  in  the  work  of  government,  they 
are  not,  so  far  as  regards  the  department  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected, 
difficulties  which  auy  man  of  ordinary  cour- 
age need  for  a  moment,  under  whatever  con- 
tingencies, hesitate  to  face.    The  spirit  of  the 
people  is  excellent.   Tliere  never  was  a  nation 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  more  willing 
to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  under  which  it  lies 
. — more  generously  disposed  to  overlook  the 
errors  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  its 
affairs.     For  my  own  Jjart,  I  hold  that,  if  this 
couuti-y  can  steadily  and  constantly  remain 
as  wise  iu  the  use  of  her  treasure  as  she  is 
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unrivalled  iu  its  iiroduction,  nud  as  moderate 
in  the  exorcise  of  her  strength  as  slie  is  rich 
in  its  possession,  then  we  may  well  cherish  the 
hope  that  there  is  yet  reserved  for  England  a 
great  work  to  do  on  her  own  part  and  on  tlie 
part  of  others,  and  that  for  many  a  generation 
yet  to  come  she  will  continue  to  hold  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

This,  then,  was  the  scheme,  and  these  were 
the  sentiments  by  which  it  was  enfoi-ced ;  but 
the  opposition  was  strenuous,  and  great  efforts 
were  made  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the 
government.  These  efforts  were  directed  to 
promote  an  agitation  in  favour  of  a  remission 
of  the  duty  on  tea ;  and  they  might  have  been 
successful  had  it  not  been  appai-ent  that  there 
was  an  intention  on  tbe  part  of  the  late 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  persist  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Paper  Duties  Bill,  and 
so  to  confirm  their  claim  to  cancel  the  privi- 
lege claimed  by  the  Commons.  To  frustrate 
this  design  a  counter  agitation  had  been 
carried  on  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duties,  and  eventually  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  former  declaration  that  be 
reserved  the  right  of  action,  announced,  with 
the  support  of  the  government,  that  he  in- 
tended to  include  all  his  chief  financial  pro- 
positions in  one  measure,  instead  of  dividing 
them  into  several  bills.  It  had  been  decided 
that  constitutionally  tbe  Lords  had  not  the 
power  to  reject  a  "Money  Bill,"  and  they 
were  thenceforward  placed  in  such  a  position 
that,  while  they  could  not  reject  tbe  whole 
financial  scheme,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
power — which  they  had  previously  exercised 
■ — of  altering  its  details.  Such  a  change  was 
not  to  be  effected  without  a  serious  conflict, 
and  all  tbe  influence  of  the  LTpper  House, 
together  with  that  of  a  large  number  of 
members  of  the  Commons  who  bad  a  direct 
interest  in  the  peerage,  and  of  Consei-vatives 
who  were  ready  to  uphold  the  privileges 
claimed  by  the  Lords,  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  decision.  Among  those  who,  it  was 
believed,  were  disaffected  towards  the  govern- 
ment were  some  of  the  Irish  members.  Lord 
Derbj-,  when  in  office,  had  obtained  a  grant 
for  a  mail  packet  service  between  Galway  and 
the  United  States,  and  this  grant  had  been 


withdrawn  at  the  time  that  it  was  believed 
the  concession  would  have  increased  the  trade 
of  Galway,  and  improved  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  There  had, 
therefore,  been  defection  among  the  Irish 
Liberals,  who  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
joined  the  ojjponents  of  the  government  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  it  before  the  time 
had  gone  by  for  the  complete  expiration  of 
the  grant.  A  priest  named  Daly,  who  had 
been  deputed  to  make  those  representations 
which  had  obtained  the  concession,  now  came 
over  armed  with  credentials  from  men  of  all 
political  parties  in  Ireland,  and  began  an 
active  canvass  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
the  Irish  Liberal  members  to  unite  against 
the  government,  and  to  support  the  opposition, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  dissolution 
of  parliament. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
prolonged  and  acrimonious.  Mr.  Bentinck, 
who  was  among  those  who  took  the  opportunity 
of  personally  attacking  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  was  one  of  the  first  assailants. 
Lord  Robert  Montague  was  another.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  argument  in  reply  to  the  conten- 
tion of  Sir  Stafi'ord  Northcote, — who  raised 
numerous  objections  to  the  whole  scheme,  and 
urged  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  propose  the 
surrender  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue, — 
was,  that  the  estimates  were  based  upon  the 
expectation  of  an  ordinary  season  and  ordi- 
nai-y  circumstances,  and  he  never  had  a 
stronger  conviction  than  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  an  excess  over  the  estimated  revenue. 
As  to  the  disposal  of  the  surplus,  he  balanced 
the  claims  of  tea  and  sugar  on  the  one  hand 
and  paper  on  the  other.  The  reduction  of  the 
duties  upon  articles  of  popular  consumption 
was  not  tbe  first  object  kept  in  view  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1842,  but  the  liberation  and 
extension  of  trade;  this  principle  lay  at  the 
root  of  our  reformed  financial  policy,  and  had 
governed  almost  every  budget.  He  demanded 
that  the  opinion  of  the  house  should  be  taken 
by  a  division  instead  of  being  deferred  by 
long  and  useless  debates.  Mi".  Disraeli  an- 
nounced that  in  committee  he  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  house  on  the  question  whether  a 
remission  of  indirect  taxation  should  not  le 
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lu.iile  witli  ivsjhhM  (o  Uie  Jutivd  mi  tt-a.  Mr. 
llolsfall  pi'ojKet^il  au  aua'uJmriil  llitit  ihu  teik 
ilutv  should  be  reduced  U>  n  aliilliug  a  (Kiuud, 
»ud  it  Wits  siiin:M.uteil  by  Mr.  Disntcli  ttud  Sir 
Slatloi-vl  NortUeoU',  but  was  lost  ou  n  divi- 
itiou. 

Lord  llobert  Cecil'  made  a  six'Ccli  which 
was  listeued  to  with  some  iiiip;tticuce  because 
of  i(^  i^i-soual  ouiiuosity.  He  deuouDced  the 
budget  as  a  jiersouiU  budget — they  had  uo 
guarantee  for  it  but  the  promises  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchctjuer,  !Uid  experieuce  had 
taught  them  that  he  was  uot  a  fiiKUicicr  who 
was  iUwaj's  to  be  relied  ou.  On  a  former  occa- 
siou  he  had  describeil  the  [wlicy  of  the  goveru- 
meut  as  oue  ouly  worthy  of  a  country  attorney; 
but  he  w;is  now  bouud  to  «iy  that  he  had 
done  injustice  to  the  attorueys.  The  attorneys 
were  very  humble  men,  but  he  believed  they 
would  have  scorned  such  a  course  as  that  of 
her  majesty's  ministers,  which  was  oue  distin- 
guished by  all  the  ingenuity  of  legal  chicane. 
In  any  other  place  it  would  be  called  a 
"dodge." 

Americanized  finance,  he  declared,  was  to 
be  a  consequence  of  Americinized  institutions. 
He  thuuglit  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to 
mark  its  peculiar  indignation  at  the  way  in 
which  it  had  been  tieated  bj'  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  So  long  as  he  held  the  seals 
of  office  there  was  neither  regularity  in  the 
House  of  Commons  nor  coulidence  in  the 
country. 

Xo  reply  was  made  to  these  observations,  i 
They  were  not  believed  to  require  any.  Some 
days  l;iter,however,Mr.Gladstone  took  upwhat 
had  been  called  the  constitutional  question, 
and  adduced  numerous  precedents  to  show  that 
the  power  to  combine  different  provisions  in 
the  same  financial  me.tsure  had  been  exercised 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  wider  extent 
than  in  the  present  bill,  and  observing  that  the 
practice  was  not  only  justified  by  precedent, 
but  by  reason  and  convenience,  the  several  mat- 
ter in  the  bill,  essentially  homogeneous,  being 
items  of  one  and  the  same  account  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  constitution  that  to  originate 
matters  of  finance  was  the  exclusive  right  and 
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duty  and  burilen  of  the  lluusc  of  Lviiiuiuus, 
and  to  divide  this  function  between  two  dis- 
tinct and  iude]>endent  bodies  would  lead  to 
utter  coufu^ion.  Kcferriug  to  Mr.  llorsmau's 
objection  that  the  budget  gave  a  mort^tl  stab 
to  the  constitution,  he  said,  "  I  want  to  know 
what  coustitutiou  it  gives  a  mortal  stab  to. 
In  my  opinion  it  gives  uo  stab  at  all ;  but,  as 
far  as  it  alters,  it  alters  so  as  to  revive  and 
ivstore  the  good  old  coustitutiou  which  took 
its  root  in  Saxon  times,  which  groaned  under 
the  rianUigeuets,  which  endured  the  haixl 
rule  of  tlie  Tudors,  which  resisted  the  Stuarta, 
and  which  has  now  come  to  maturity  under 
the  House  of  Brunswick.  I  think  that  con- 
stitution will  be  ;J1  the  better  for  the  oper- 
ation. As  to  the  coustitutiou  laid  down  by 
my  right  honourable  friend,  under  which 
there  is  to  be  a  division  of  function  and  oflice 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords — with  regard  to  fixing  the 
income  and  charge  of  the  country  from  year 
to  year,  both  of  them  being  equally  responsible 
for  it,  which  means  that  neither  would  be 
responsible — as  far  as  that  constitution  is  con- 
cerned I  cannot  help  saying,  that  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  sooner  it  receives  a  mortiU 
stab  the  better." 

Sir  James  Graham,  suffering  severely  from 
a  disease  of  which  he  died  less  than  six  months 
afterwards,  went  down  to  the  house  and 
delivered  a  powerful  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  Lord  John  Kussell,  Cobden,  and 
other  eminent  speakers  took  an  earnest  part 
in  the  debate.  It  was  significant  that  Sir 
William  Heathcote,  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleague 
in  the  representation  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  chaii-man  of  the  committee  of  precedents 
in  the  preceding  year,  declared  the  course 
taken  to  be  constitutional.  This  was  awkwanl 
for  the  opposition.  There  was  no  division  on 
the  second  reading  after  all,  and  the  budget 
of  which  Ml-.  Disraeli  had  said  that  miuistei-s 
had  created  an  artificial  surplus  in  order  that 
they  might  perpetrate  a  financial  caprice, 
eventually  passed  by  a  majority  of  15,  i296 
voting  for  it  and  2S1  against  it.  When  it  was 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
moved  its  rejection,  but  Lord  Derby  advised 
tlie  withdrawal  of  the  anieudmeut.  diking  the 
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oj)portunity  to  ceusure  !Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it 
was  adojjted. 

Some  real  advances  had  been  made  towards 
further  measures  of  reform  in  parliament, 
though  no  general  scheme  in  the  shape  of  a 
Reform  Bill  was  accepted.  We  have  already 
noticed  that  there  had  been  pei-sistent  en- 
deavours to  supereede,  or  to  omit,  that  part 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  prevented  the 
admission  of  a  Jew  to  parliament,  and  these 
efforts  had  now  been  successful  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  during  which  the  question  had 
been  over  and  over  again  debated.  Iilr.  Dis- 
raeli had  spoken  with  eloquence  and  written 
with  force  on  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  the 
Jews  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  his  novels  con- 
tain references  to  the  vu-tues  and  the  nobility 
of  the  Jewish  race  which  many  people  still 
consider  extravagant.  In  his  Memoir  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  the  whole  question  of  the 
claims  of  the  Jews  to  a  gi'eat  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  as  the  depositaries 
of  a  religion  of  which  Christianity  is  the  con- 
summation, is  set  forth  with  seiious  and  sig- 
nificant dignity.  It  was  therefore  a  happy 
coincidence  that  the  removal  of  Jewish  dis- 
abilities to  sit  in  parliament  should  have  been 
effected  while  he  was  the  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  time  had  passed  when  it 
was  necessaiy  for  a  Conservative  holding  that 
position,  to  resign  it  in  consequence  of  voting 
for  such  a  measure,  as  Disraeli's  former  chief 
— Lord  George  Bentinck — had  done.  There 
was  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  between  Lord  John  EusseU — who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Jewish  emancipation — 
and  the  Consei-vative  leader;  but  the  matter 
was  not  settled  till  1858,  eleven  yeai-s  after 
Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  had  been  elected 
as  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  London. 
A  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
admit  Jews  to  sit,  but  it  was  thrown  out  by 
the  Lords,  and  Baron  Rothschild  resigned  his 
seat,  stood  again,  and  was  again  elected.  In 
1850  he  presented  himself  and  offered  to  take 
the  oaths  after  having  for  four  sessions  oc- 
cupied a  seat  under  the  gallery  of  the  house, 
where  strangere  as  well  as  membere  were 
accustomed  to  sit.     He  now  demanded  to  be 


sworn,  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  on  the  Old  Test;vment.  The  oath 
of  abjuration  followed,  and  he  omitted  from  it 
the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 
If  he  had  chosen  to  commit  what  to  him  would 
have  been  a  gi'eat  impiety,  and  made  use  of 
words  which  some  notorious  unbelievers  had 
repeated  without  apparent  shame  or  scruple, 
he  might  possibly  have  taken  his  seat  un- 
challenged. As  it  was  he  was  excluded  from 
either  sitting  or  voting,  and  returned  to  his 
old  place,  where  he  might  listen  to,  and  perhaps 
by  his  presence  make  a  silent  protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  house. 

But  several  other  Jews  had  presented  them- 
selves for  election,  and  among  them  was  Sir 
David  Salomons,  a  baronet  and  alderman  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  a  gentleman  highly 
respected  for  his  attainments  and  for  his  con- 
duct as  a  magistrate.  In  1851  he  was  pro- 
posed as  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  Greenwich,  was  elected,  and  on  going  up  to 
take  the  oath  omitted  the  words  "  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Chi-istian,"  as  Baron  Rothschild  had 
done,  and  with  the  same  result. 

When  the  government  was  asked  whether 
they  would  sue  him  according  to  an  act  of 
parliament  if  he  pei-sisted  in  taking  his  seat, 
the  answer  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  that  they 
had  no  such  intention.  He  therefore  took  his 
place  amongst  the  members,  one  half  of  the 
house  shouting  to  him  to  withdraw,  and  the 
other  encouraging  him  to  remain.  He  did 
remain,  and  what  was  more,  took  part  in  the 
debate  on  a  jresolution  that  he  should  be  or- 
dered to  withdraw,  and  himself  voted  in  some 
of  the  divisions  for  an  adjournment.  He 
spoke  calmly  and  was  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion. He  was  actuated  by  no  desire  to  presume 
on,  or  to  disregard,  the  dignity  of  the  house ; 
but  by  the  belief  that  having  been  lawfully 
elected  he  was  justified  in  asserting  his  rights 
and  those  of  his  constituents.  The  resolution 
for  his  withdrawal  was  carried.  The  speaker 
requested  him  to  leave,  but  he  remained  until 
the  sergeant-at-arms  was  ordered  to  remove 
him ;  that  functionary  then  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  he  quietly  retired.  He  had 
asserted  his  right,  liad  spoken  and  voted  as 
a  member,  and  he  awaited  further  proceed- 
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iugs.  Two  aetioiis  were  bix>iiglit  ngiiiiist  litiii 
to  ivco\er  i^ieuidtios,  but  lieitlier  of  tlii'lu  Wiis 
b_v  till'  irovtiuiuoiit.  Dill-  \v:i.s  withilrawn,  its 
they  botli  Imil  tlie  s;iiue  object.  To  obtain  a 
le^'nl  tk-ttJeiueiit  of  the  question  the  trial  c;iuie 
on  Hd  a  s|ieeial  case  in  l^')i,  ami  the  issue 
sought  was  whethei'  the  wonls  which  the 
defeuilaut  hail  omitted  formed  au  e^eutiid 
part  of  the  oath  inserted  for  the  ]>ur])oso  of 
obtaining  a  piMfessiun  of  the  Christian  faith; 
or  weiv  only  a  j«ut  of  the  form  of  an  alHrma- 
tiou  adopted  to  secure  a  solemn  decLtration 
iu  aceoixlaui-e  with  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  those  to  lie  sworn,  but  liable  to  be 
omitted  or  altered  in  particuhir  instances! 
Three  judges  out  of  four  decided  that  it  was 
a  neoess;iry  pjirt  of  the  o:\th,  and  the  only 
thins;  that  ivmained  was  to  alter  the  form 
of  affirmation ;  but  though  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  measures  for  that  purpose 
they  were  repeatedly  thrown  out  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  until  in  1858  Loixl  John  Russell 
prepared  a  bill  in  which  the  form  of  oath  was 
somewhat  altered,  and  a  clause  was  introduced 
providing  that  where  the  oath  had  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  a  Jew  the  words  "  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian  "  might  be  omitted.  The 
House  of  Lords,  however,  struck  out  this 
clause,  and  so  made  the  bill  useless  for  the  ])ur- 
(xise  for  which  it  was  specially  intended.  The 
Commons  refused  to  accept  the  alteration,  aud 
referred  it  to  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  state- 
ment of  their  reasons.  Baron  Ivoth.schild 
being  actually  nominated  as  a  member  of  that 
committee  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Duncombe. 
Ungracefully  ready  to  yield  rather  than  pro- 
voke an  actual  collision,  the  Lords  assented  to 
a  compromise  suggested  by  Lord  Lucau,  and 
inserted  a  clause  enabling  either  house  to 
modify  the  form  of  the  oath  in  such  a  way  as 
to  admit  a  Jew,  but  at  the  same  time  reserving 
the  power  to  alt«r  the  mode  of  affirmation  at 
pleasure.  This  was  such  a  manifestly  weak 
and  uncertain  exjjedient  that,  though  it  was 
rapidly  passed  through  both  houses,  it  was 
soon  after  sxipereeded  by  another  measure 
which  consolidated  the  acts  referring  to  oaths, 
allegiance,  abjuration,  and  supremacy,  and 
enabled  Jews  to  omit  the  words  which  had 
previously  prevented  them  from  taking  a  seat 


in  the  legislature,  though  they  could  fullil 
other  high  aud  important  offices— Sir  David 
Salomons  himself  having  serveil  the  office  of 
Loiil  -  mayor  of  Loudon  in  1605  with  great 
dignity  and  success. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  three  or  four 
days  before  the  bill  with  the  com|itxiu>iso 
passed  in  1808,  another  measure  inti-oduc«d  by 
Mi-.Locke  King  for  the  abolition  of  tlie  demand 
for  a  proiK-rly  qualilicatiou  for  members  of 
jvarliament  received  the  royal  assent.  L'jj  to 
this  time  nobody  could  sit  in  parliament  with- 
out giving  proof  that  he  possessed  landed  pro- 
perty up  to  a  certain  v:due,  and,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Locke  King,  this  obsolete 
custom  had  ceased  to  have  any  beueticial 
eti'ect,  since  any  man  with  sufficient  influence 
to  obtain  a  seat  could  arrange  with  some 
friend  or  supporter  to  make  to  him  a  merely 
formal  conveyance  of  a  piece  of  land  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  cover  the  legal  requirement. 

These  were  among  the  amendments  of  parli.v 
mentary  representation  which  were  made 
during  the  period  from  1855  to  1865,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  little  popular  excitement  on 
behalf  of  a  general  measure  of  wide  reform. 
A\'ithiu  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
only  a  few  ardent  supporters  of  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  were  eager  to  bring  in  a  bill 
that  would  increase  the  number  of  votei-s,  and 
though  a  redistribution  of  seats  in  accordance 
with  the  growing  importance  of  some  of  the 
places  insufficiently  represented,  w;is  more 
widely  demanded,  so  little  general  enthusiasm 
was  manifested  outside  parliament  that  there 
was  no  encouragement  for  reformers  to  risk 
defeat  by  a  strong  opi>osition  aud  an  indif- 
ferent government.  Lord  Palmerston  himself 
was  among  the  most  indiflerent,  and  it  was 
pretty  well  understood  that  he  had  an  actual 
aversion  to  the  introduction  of  anything  that, 
in  his  opinion,  would  unnecess.'irily  disturb  the 
ministry  or  promote  politic;d  demonstrations 
in  the  country.  The  country,  however,  was 
in  no  mood  for  political  manifestations,  ami 
when,  on  the  1st  of  March,  18G(>,  Lord  John 
Russell  introduced  his  "  Representation  of  the 
People  Bill,'  in  the  belief  that  the  time  had 
come  for  making  further  advances  in  the 
system  of  parliamentary  legislation,  he  was 
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listened  to  with  an  oniiiioiis  calm,  which  be- 
spoke the  neglect  that  afterwards  frustrated 
his  efforts  to  carry  it  through  either  house. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  nothing  startling 
about  the  proposed  changes.  There  was  to  be 
a  £10  occupation  franchise  for  the  counties, 
and  the  borough  franchise  was  to  be  reduced 
to  £G.  The  payment  of  poor-rates  was  to  be  a 
qualification  for  a  vote.  Twenty-five  boroughs 
returning  two  membera  each  were  to  be  left 
with  one;  twelve  counties  or  county  divisions 
were  to  have  one  member ;  the  West  Riding 
two  additional  seats  and  the  southern  division 
of  Lancashire  two;  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
were  to  form  a  borough  with  two  members; 
Birkenhead,  Stalybridge,  and  Barnsley  were  to 
have  one  each;  and  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds  each  an  additional 
member.  The  University  of  London  was  also 
to  be  represented  by  a  member.  In  places 
where  three  members  were  returned  the  third 
was  to  represent  the  minority.  The  bill  ap- 
peared to  be  unacceptable  to  both  sides.  It 
was  too  much  for  those  who  deprecated  dis- 
turbance, and  not  enough  for  the  pi-omotere  of 
political  progress  in  the  direction  of  a  largely 
increased  representation  of  the  body  of  the 
jteople.  It  was  said  that  the  opposition  were 
80  sure  of  Lord  Palmerston's  hostility  to  the 
scheme,  that  Lord  Derby  had  broadly  hinted  to 
him  that  if  he  could  remove  Gladstone,  Russell, 
and  Milner  Gibson  from  the  ministr}'  the  Con- 
servatives would  support  the  government.  If 
this  had  really  been  suggested,  it  betrayed  a 
singular  misunderstanding  of  Palmerston's 
character.  He  may  have  cordially  disliked 
the  proposed  Reform  Bill,  but  he  would 
certainly  not  beti-ay  his  colleagues.  However, 
he  probably  knew  that  there  was  little  occasion 
for  him  to  be  troubled  about  Lord  Russell's 
measures.  Proposals  were  made  for  its  ad- 
journment till  the  following  yeai-,  when  the 
census  was  to  be  taken,  and  it  was  so  evident 
that  by  the  delay  of  a  prolonged  debate  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  might  be  able  to  defeat 
it,  that,  with  manifest  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment. Lord  RusseU  announced  its  withdrawal. 
In  the  following  year  he  had  evidently 
abandoned  all  intention  of  moving  any  further 
in  the  direction  of  a  similar  bill,  ami  indeed. 


in  the  royal  speech,  no  mention  was  made  of 
p.irliamentary  reform.  Tlie  question  w;is  sub- 
sequently raised  by  l^Ir.  Locke  King,  who  pro- 
posed to  lower  the  county  qualification  to  £10, 
and  by  Mr.  Baines,  who  brought  forward  a 
motion  for  reducing  the  borough  franchise  to 
£6,  but  both  suggestions  were  rejected. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  ages  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Lyndhuret,  and  Lord 
Brougham,  and  to  the  failing  health  of  Sir 
James  Graham.  These  were  instances  of  some 
of  the  losses  which  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  befall  the  nation  at  no  remote  period. 
Already  several  of  those  who  had  been  the  con- 
temporaries of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the  early 
part  of  his  career  were  seen  no  more  in  their 
accustomed  places,  and  he  had  referred  in 
words  of  solemn  pathos  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when,  in  looking  round  him, 
he  missed  the  once  familiar  forms  and  faces, 
and  felt  their  loss  by  that  sense  of  solitari- 
ness which  even  the  necessity  for  making  new 
associations  will  not  for  a  time  overcome. 

In  the  ranks  of  literature  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  politics  and  st;vtesmanship,well  known 
names  had  fallen  out  of  the  lists  of  the  living. 
Douglas  Jerrold  the  satirist,  whose  brilliant 
wit  and  caustic  subtle  humour  had  sparkled 
both  in  the  drama  and  in  the  pages  of  Pwich 
and  other  periodicals,  had  died  in  1857,  just  as 
the  tidings  of  the  Indian  mutiny  had  reached 
England.  Hallam  the  historian — long  bereft 
of  the  son  whose  early  death  was  mourned  by 
Tennyson  and  by  Gladstone — lived  on  and 
worked  on  until  January,  1S59,  when  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
charming  poet  and  essayist,  who  had  outlived 
the  dreary  days  of  his  imprisonment  for  libel- 
ling George  the  Fourth,  was  seventy-five  years 
old  when  his  death  took  place  at  Putney  in 
August,  1859.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  intelligence  came  from  Bonn  of  the  death 
of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who,  when  he  was 
Prussian  ambassador  in  London,  had  been  the 
delightfiil  companion  and  warm  friend  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters  in  this  country,  and 
was  himself  the  author  of  many  books  of  deep 
interest  to  students  of  ecclesiastical  lore,  and  of 
one  bv  which   he   h;is  been   better  known. 
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riilitleJ  Eji/ft's  J'ltici  in  JJittvry.  lie  liad 
Imh-u  reoalU->i  lo  Prussiit  or  h»ii  resigned  be- 
Ojkuse  of  his  0]J)uiuus  ou  the  |)ulic,Y  i>f  the  kiug 
iu  ivlatiuii  tu  the  lvus£i:iu  war,  liut  lie  was 
greatJv  es>leeuiei.l  by  lueu  of  all  {.uuties  iu 
Eiiglauil. 

But  a  largor  sjap  thau  either  of  these  was 
left  iu  the  public  and  literary  r.iuks  iu  Eii;j;- 
laud  by  the  sudden  death  of  Lonl  MaoauLiy 
ou  the  I'Sth  of  December,  ISj'J.  This  loss, 
whiuli  was  felt  thixtughout  the  eouutry, 
uiay  be  Sjiid  to  have  cast  a  shadow  ou  the 
dosiug  days  of  the  year,  for  his  books,  iiud 
especially  his  UUtory  of  Enylaud  from  the 
Aecttsivn  of  James  tins  ScMiid,  Wiis  kuowu 
aud  read  all  over  Eugbiud,  aud  some  of  his 
)K>eius  had  beeu  listeued  to  with  delight  when 
tliey  weiv  recited  before  large  audiences. 
His  pnxligious  memory  iuid  his  philosophicid 
mode  of  thouglit  wei-e  allied  to  a  strong  im'- 
agiuatiou  and  to  the  power  of  stiikiug  poetical 
e.xpressiou.  Few  meu  have  united  so  much 
of  the  geuius  of  the  ))oet  to  the  plodding  in- 
dustry and  i-eseaix'h  of  the  antiquarian.  The 
latter  quality  enabled  him  to  seek  the  material 
for  his  vivid  pages  in  musty  parUamentary 
recoixls — long  closed  correspondence — time- 
worn  ballad-sheets,  and  even  stained  and 
fniyed  broadsheets  relating  to  events  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  forgotten,  since 
they  were  never  popularly  depicted  until  he 
drew  them  with  a  rigorous  h:uid.  It  has  beeu 
contended  that  Miicaulay  only  wrote  Listorj' 
from  the  Whig  side;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  while  he  draws  the  misdeeds  of 
the  other  p:irty  in  strong  dark  outlines,  he 
sublimates  some  of  the  faults  of  his  political 
predecessors  and  somewhat  idealizes  their  pro- 
fessed principles.  Yet  his  remarkable  jjower 
of  illustration  aud  the  charming  lucidity  which 
characterizes  his  style  will  always  cause  his 
history  to  hold  a  high  place  among  all  classes 
of  readers.  It  was  uot,  however,  as  au  author 
alone  that  Macaulay  was  sorely  missed.  The 
place  he  had  occupied  in  |>arliameut  and  in 
the  arena  of  jiolitics  could  not  easily  be  fjlled. 
Failing  health  had  com|>eUed  him  to  resign 
the  representation  of  Edinburgh  and  to  aban- 
don public  sixjaking;  but  his  sujierb  achieve- 
ments as  a  sjieaker,  both  iu  aud  out  of  the 


House  of  Comuiiius,  were  not  forgotliu  vthcu 
he  had  ittircd  to  the  seclusion  of  the  home, 
whei'e  his  preseuc-e  was  ever  welcome  aud 
whei-e  his  teuder  aud  alTectiouate  uature  found 
tittiiig  coui|ianiunship  in  his  sietvr's  fauiiiy. 
Ue  had  beeu  vmiucutly  successful,  and  his 
jjreat  ability  luid  indefatigable  energy  had 
enabled  hiui  to  achieve  high  distiuctiou  iu 
whatever  he  attempted.  Piobably  it  would  not 
have  added  to  his  fame  if  he  had  lived  to 
carry  his  voice  to  the  House  of  Peers,  which 
would,  however,  have  beeu  gniced  by  his  in- 
tellect ;  luid  though  it  is  to  be  de]jlored  thiit 
his  history  remained  uncompleted,  it  is  uot  a 
mere  fragment,  but  a  shajiely  iuid  tiuished  pro- 
duction, a  mouumeut  of  his  geuius.  Macaulay 
Wits  never  married,  aud  the  wealth  which  he 
had  acquired  weut  to  his  relatives;  but  during 
his  life  he  w:is  one  of  the  most  generous  of 
meu,  aud  few  distressed  representatives  of  the 
literary  craft  ajiplied  to  him  in  vain  for  as- 
sistance. It  Is  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
because  of  the  natural  goodness  of  heart  which 
could  spare  some  pity  for  their  distresses,  he 
consciously  helped  some  who  were  iucompe- 
teut,  aud  should  never  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  profession  of  lettei-s. 

We  have  already  seen  something  of  the 
early  corresiwndeuce  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  brilliimt  reviewer  in  their  early  days, 
and  we  may  therefore  titly  refer  here  to  a  few 
of  the  words  used  by  the  former  wheu,  iu  187C, 
in  a  review  of  The  Life  atid  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  by  his  nephew  George  Otto 
Trevelyau,  M.P.,  he  has  to  s])eak  of  the  man 
whose  own  achievements  had  by  that  time 
almost  become  historical.  Mr.  Gladstone 
sa3's: 

"  Lord  Macaulay  lived  a  life  of  no  more  than 
fifty-nine  years  and  thi-ee  months.  But  it  w.is 
an  extraordiuarily  full  life,  of  sustained  exer- 
tion; a  high  table-laud,  without  depressious. 
If  in  its  outer  aspect  there  be  anything  weari- 
some, it  is  only  the  wearisomeness  of  reiterated 
splendours,  and  of  success  so  uniform  as  to  be 
almost  monotonous.  He  sjx'aks  of  himself  as 
idle ;  but  his  idleness  was  more  active,  and 
airried  with  it  hour  by  hour  a  greater  expen- 
diture of  bi-ain-power,  than  what  most  men 
regard  a.s  their  seriousemployments.  He  might 
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■well  have  been  in  his  mental  career  the  spoiled 
child  of  fortune ;  for  all  he  tried  succeeded,  all 
he  touched  turned  into  gems  and  gold.  In  a 
happ)'  childhood  he  evinced  extreme  precocity. 
His  academical  career  gave  sufficient,  though 
not  redundant,  promise  of  after  celebrity.  The 
new  golden  age  he  imparted  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  his  firet  and  most  important,  if 
not  best,  parliamentary  speeches  in  the  grand 
crisis  of  the  firet  Reform  Bill,  achieved  for 
him,  yeai-s  before  he  had  reached  the  middle 
point  of  life,  what  may  justly  be  termed  an 
immense  distinction. 

"  For  a  century  and  more,  perhaps  no  man  in 
this  country,  with  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  of  Lord  Byron,  had  attained  at  thii-ty-two 
the  fame  of  Macaulay.  His  parliamentary 
success  and  his  literai-y  eminence  were  each 
of  them  enough,  as  they  stood  at  this  date,  to 
intoxicate  any  brain  and  heart  of  a  meaner 
order.  But  to  these  was  added,  in  his  case, 
an  amount  and  quality  of  social  attentions 
such  as  iuvai'iably  partake  of  adulation  and 
idolatry,  and  as,  perhaps,  the  high  cii-cles  of 
Loudon  never  before  or  since  have  lavished 
on  a  man  whose  claims  lay  only  in  himself, 
and  not  in  his  descent,  his  rank,  or  his  posses- 
sions. Perhaps  it  was  good  for  his  mental 
and  moral  health  that  the  enervating  action 
of  this  process  was  susj)ended  for  four  yeare. 
Although  after  his  return  from  India  in  1839 
it  could  not  but  revive,  he  was  of  an  age  to 
bear  it  with  less  peril  to  his  manhood.  He 
seems  at  aU  times  to  have  held  his  head  high 
above  the  stir  and  the  f;iscinatiou  which  excite 
and  enslave  the  weak.  His  masculine  intelli- 
gence, and  his  ardent  and  single-minded  devo- 
tion to  literature,  probably  derived  in  this 
respect  essential  aid  from  that  depth  and 
warmth  of  domestic  affections  which  lay 
nearer  yet  to  the  centre  of  his  being.  .  .  . 
He  was,  indeed,  prosperous  and  brilliant;  a 
prodigy,  a  meteor,  almost  a  portent,  in  literary 
history.  But  his  course  was  laborious,  truth- 
ful, simple,  independent,  noble;  and  all  these 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Of  the  inward  battle 
of  life  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing :  his 
mind  was,  so  to  speak,  self-contained,  coherent, 
and  harmonious.  His  experience  of  the  out^ 
ward  battle,  which  had  reference  to  money. 


was  not  inconsiderable,  but  it  was  confined  to 
his  earlier  manhood.  The  general  outline  of 
his  career  has  long  been  familiar,  and  offers 
neither  need  nor  scope  for  detail.  After  four 
years  of  high  parliamentary  distinction,  and 
his  first  assumption  of  office,  he  accepted  a 
lucrative  appointment  in  India,  with  a  wise 
view  to  his  own  pecuniary  independence,  and 
a  generous  regard  to  what  might  be,  as  they 
had  been,  the  demands  of  his  neai-est  relations 
upon  his  affectionate  bounty.  Another  term 
of  four  years  brought  him  back,  the  least 
Indian,  despite  of  his  active  laboui-s  upon  the 
legislative  code,  of  all  the  civilians  who  had 
ever  served  the  Company.  He  soon  re-entered 
parliament;  but  his  zest  for  the  political  ai-ena 
seems  never  to  have  regained  the  temperature 
of  his  virgin  love  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
BLU.  He  had  offered  his  resignation  of  office 
during  the  debates  on  the  Emancipation  Act, 
at  a  time  when  salary  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him,  and  for  a  cause  which  was 
far  more  his  father's  than  his  own.  This  he 
did  with  a  promptitude  and  a  manly  uncon- 
sciousness of  effect  or  merit  in  the  act  which 
were  truly  noble.  Similar  was  his  dignified 
attitude  when  his  constituents  of  Edinburgh 
committed  their  tii-st  and  last  fault  in  rejecting 
him  on  account  of  his  vote  for  Maynooth. 
This  was  in  1847.  At  the  general  election  in 
1852  they  were  again  at  his  feet,  as  though 
the  final  cause  of  the  indignity  had  been  only 
to  enhance  the  triumph  of  his  re-election. 
Twice  at  least  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
arrested  the  successful  progress  of  legislative 
measures,  and  slew  them  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  by  his  single  arm.  The  fii^t  of  these  occa- 
sions was  the  Copyright  Bill  of  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd  in  1841 ;  the  second,  the  bill  of  1853  for 
excluding  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  But,  whenever  he  rose 
to  speak,  it  was  a  summons  like  a  tnimpet- 
call  to  fill  the  benches.  He  retired  from  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1856.  At  length,  when 
in  1857  he  was  elevated  by  Lord  Palmerston 
to  the  peerage,  all  the  world  of  lettei-s  felt 
honoured  in  his  person.  The  claims  of  that, 
which  he  felt  to  be  indeed  his  profession,  ac- 
quired an  increa.siug  command  on  him  as  the 
interests  of  political  action  grew  less  and  less. 
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Nt'itliei-  was  sm'ifd  life  allowed  •jivally  to  iuter- 
fere  with  literary  work,  :illlioUi;li  lieiv,  too,  bis 
(riuiiiplis  were  almost  unrivalled.  Oiily  oue 
other  atlr.tctiou  hail  |iow'er  over  hiiii,  and  it 
w;ui  a  lite-long  ]K>wer— the  love  of  his  sisters; 
which  about  the  uiid-|H^iint  of  life  came  to 
meau  his  sister  Ljulv  'I'revelyan. 

'•As  there  is  nothing  enually  touching,  so 
tliere  is  really  uothiiig  uiore  wonderful  in  the 
memoirs,  than  the  large  the  immeasurable 
abundance  of  this  gushing  stream.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  full  i-eservoir  overllowed 
u|>on  her  childivu.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  store  of  this  love  that  could  uot  be 
exhausted,  for  little  childi-en  generally ;  his 
simplicity  and  temleruess  vying  all  along  in 
graceful  rivalry  with  the  manlyqualities,  which 
in  no  one  were  more  pronounced.  After  some 
forewiuuings,  a  period  of  jvilpable  decline, 
which  was  brief  as  well  as  tranquil,  brought 
him  to  his  end. 

"To  the  literary  success  of  Macaulay  it  would 
be  ditficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
recent  authoi-ship.  Kor  this  and  probably  all 
future  centuries  we  are  to  regai-d  the  public 
as  the  patron  of  literary  men,  and  as  a  patron 
abler  than  any  that  went  before  to  heap  both 
fame  and  fortune  ou  its  favourites.  Setting 
aside  works  of  which  the  primary  pur|x>se 
was  entertainment,  Tennyson  alone  among  the 
writers  of  our  age,  in  point  of  public  favour, 
and  of  emolument  following  upon  it,  comes 
near  to  Macaulay.  But  Tennyson  was  labor- 
iously cultivating  his  gifts  for  many  years 
before  he  acquired  a  position  in  the  eye  of  the 
nation.  Macaulay,  fi-esh  from  college  in  1825, 
astonished  the  world  by  his  brilliant  and  im- 
posing essay  on  Milton.  Full-orbed  he  was 
seen  above  the  horizon ;  and  full-orbed,  after 
thirty -five  yeare  of  constantly-emitted  splen- 
dour, he  sank  beneath  it. 

'•  His  gains  from  literature  were  extraor- 
dinary. The  cheque  for  £20,000  is  known  to 
all.  But  his  accumulation  was  reduced  by  his 
bounty ;  and  his  profits  would,  it  is  evident, 
have  been  far  larger  still  had  he  dealt  with 
the  products  of  his  mind  ou  the  principles  of 
economic  science  (which,  however,  he  heartily 
professed),  and  sold  his  wares  in  the  dearest 
market,  as  he  undoubtedly  acquired  them  in 


the  cheapest.  No  one  c.in  incisure  the  eleva- 
tion iif  Macaulay's  character  above  the  mer- 
cenary level  without  bearing  in  mind  that  for 
ten  yeai-s  after  1^25  he  was  a  i>oor  and  eon- 
teuteil  man,  though  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  a  father  and  a  family  jiiluced  in  eireura- 
stances;  though  in  the  bhize  uf  literary  and 
IM>litieid  success;  and  though  he  must  have 
been  conscious  from  the  first  of  a  gift  which, 
by  a  less  congenial  and  less  compulsory  use, 
would  have  rapidly  led  him  to  opulence.  Yet 
of  the  comforts  and  advantages,  both  social 
and  ]>hysical,  from  which  he  thus  forebore,  it 
is  so  plain  that  he  at  all  times  formed  no  mis- 
anthropic or  ascetic,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
very  liberal  and  genial,  estimate.  It  is  truly 
touching  to  find  that  never,  except  as  a  mini- 
ster, until  1851,  when  he  had  already  lived 
fifty  yeai-s  of  his  fifty-nine,  did  tliis  favourite 
of  fortune,  this  idol  of  society,  allow  himself 
the  luxury  of  a  carriage. 

"  It  has  been  observed,  that  neither  in  art 
nor  lettei-s  did  Macaulay  display  that  faculty 
of  the  higher  criticism  which  depends  upon 
certain  refined  perceptions  and  the  power  of 
subtle  analysis.  His  analysis  was  always 
rough,  h;isty,  and  sweeping,  and  his  percep- 
tions robust.  By  these  pro|)erties  it  was  that 
he  was  so  eminently  ^o/.T/\d;,  not  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  an  api)eal  to  spurious  sentiment,  but 
as  one  bearing  his  reader  along  by  violence, 
as  the  river  Scamander  tried  to  bear  Achilles. 
Yet  he  was  never  pretentious;  and  be  said 
frankly  of  himself  that  a  criticism  like  that  of 
Leasing  in  his  Laocoon,  or  of  Goethe  on  Ham- 
let, filled  him  with  wonder  and  despair." 

In  the  firet  days  of  January,  1861,  intelli- 
gence annved  of  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  whose  illness,  accomitanied  by  mental 
disorder,  had  long  precluded  him  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  government  of  the  counfiy. 
His  brother,  who  had  been  appointed  prince- 
regent,  came  to  the  throne  with  the  title 
of  King  Willi.ara  I.,  and  our  princess  royal 
thereupon  became  Crown-princess  of  Prussia, 
— and  afterwards,  of  Germany. 

The  relations  between  our  own  royal  family 
and  th.it  of  Prussia  naturally  increased  tlie 
serious  feelings  with  which  the  death  of  King 
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Freilerick  William  was  regarded  by  the  Queen 
and  I'liuce  Albert,  especially  at  a  time  wbeu 
they  were  mourning  the  sickness  or  the  loss 
of  some  of  those  eminent  servants  of  the  state 
on  whose  loyalty  and  ability  they  had  so  fre- 
quently been  able  to  rely. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  dead.  On  the  14th  of 
December  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  been 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  royal  family, 
had  passed  away.  Sir  Sidney  Herbert,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Leigh,  had  been  for 
some  time  suffering  from  the  same  illness  of 
which  he  died  in  the  following  August.  As  the 
year  went  on  the  other  names  were  absent  from 
the  earthly  roll-call  of  those  who  were  loved, 
respected,  or  admired.  On  the  6th  of  June 
Cavour,  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  had 
been  bled  to  death  by  Italian  doctors,  who 
could  not  depart  from  their  old  ti-aditions,  and 
the  news  telegraphed  from  Turin  sent  a  shock 
through  Europe ;  for  the  affairs  of  Italy  had 
reached  a  crisis,  in  which  it  was  believed  only 
his  strong  guiding  hand  and  inimitable  state- 
craft could  be  of  immediate  avail.  We  shall 
have  to  return  to  the  events  which  had  pro- 
duced that  impression,  and  had  caused  Prince 
Albert,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  minister,  to  write  in  his  diary 
the  words,  "Ein  ungeheurer  Verlust  fUr  Ita- 
lien"  (an  immeasurable  loss  for  Italy). 

There  were  other  losses  nearer  to  the  royal 
domestic  circle  in  England.  Dr.  Baly,  the 
trusted  physician  to  the  prince  and  the  ro3'al 
family,  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident  be- 
tween London  and  Wimbledon  on  the  29th  of 
January.  He  was  the  only  pereon  seriously 
injured.  Soon  afterwards,  died  Sir  George 
Couper,  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
These  losses  occurred  during  the  sorrow  ex- 
perienced by  the  royal  household  for  the  death 
in  April,  1860,  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Hohenlohe 
Langenburg,  husband  of  the  queen's  sister, 
and  president  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Wir- 
temberg. 

Not  only  were  public  affairs  full  of  exciting 
interest  during  the  latter  half  of  1860  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  Franco-Italian  alliance,  the 
schemes  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  other  foreign 
complications   of  which   we   shall  presently 


have  to  take  note ;  but  the  royal  family  was 
to  some  e.xtent  separated,  and  amidst  many 
domestic  claims  and  an  unllagging  attention 
to  public  business  the  health  of  Prince  Albert 
became  precarious,  and  he  frequently  suffered 
from  attacks  of  illness,  against  whicli  he  bore 
\\\>  with  patient  courage,  but  which  were  suflB- 
cient  to  cause  gieat  unea-siness  to  the  queen 
and  to  others  who  anxiously  watched  his  un- 
remitting labours. 

In  March,  1860,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  a  deputa- 
tion which  came  here  during  the  Crimean  war 
asking  the  queen  to  visit  her  American  pos- 
sessions. Her  majesty  could  not  accede  to  a 
request  which  would  involve  so  long  a  voyage, 
and  it  was  then  proposed  that  one  of  the 
princesshould  becomegovernor-general.  They 
were  both  too  young  for  such  a  proposition  to 
be  entertained;  but  it  was  agreed  that  as  soon 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  old  enough,  he 
should  visit  the  Dominion.  This  intention 
was  about  to  be  carried  out  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  visit  would  be  signalized  by  his  royal 
highness  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Canadian  parliament-house  at  Ottawa, 
and  opening  the  great  railway  bridge  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal. 

When  it  was  known  in  America  that  the 
heir  to  the  English  throne  was  about  to  visit 
Canada,  the  president,  Mr.  Buchanan,  ad- 
di'essed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  offering  a  cordial 
welcome  at  Washington  to  the  prince  if  be 
should  extend  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  assuring  her  majesty  that  he  would  be 
everywhere  greeted  by  the  American  people 
in  a  manner  which  could  not  fail  to  prove 
gratifying  to  her  majesty.  This  request  was 
answered  in  the  same  cordial  spirit,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  informed  by  the  queen  that 
the  prince  proposed  to  return  from  Canada 
through  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would 
give  him  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  to  the  president  in  person  that 
the  feelings  which  had  dictated  the  president's 
I  letter  were  fuUy  reciprocated  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  At  the  same  time  the  munici- 
pality of  New  York  sent  a  message  through 
the  American  minister,  Mr.  Dallas,  expressing 
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astj-un^'ilcj-iir  t'  IfuKi  visit  that 

city.    This  Mail,  ii'il  ill  tlif  ]iro- 

^'rniume  of  the  priiKv'ii  joiiriiev,  which  was, 
however,  to  lie  oulv  that  oi  a  jiiivate  {jeutle- 
iiiiiu,  auil  ill  uo  St'iiso  au  all'air  o{  state.  Thtf 
priuce  was  to  tnivel  as  La>i\1  Iteiifrew,  aud 
was  to  be  acvoiuiuiiietl  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
o.islle,  seerelary  of  state  for  the  eolouies. 

I'riui-e  Alfred  .\lso  stiirtod  ou  a  hiiij'  voyage 
to  auotlier  tvlouy,  the  Cain;  of  Good  Hope,  by 
way  of  Rio  Jaueiro.  He  left  Euglaud  iu  the 
s]iriiij;  of  1S60,  aud  was  ei|)ected  to  ivadi 
l'ai>etowu,  and  tlieiv  to  lay  the  tii-st  stone  of 
the  breakwater  iu  tlie  harbour  at  about  the 
same  tiiue  that  his  brother  w;is  performing 
similar  duty  iu  Ouiada. 

Among  the  uumerous  questious  in  which 
the  prince  aud  tlie  queeu  were  concerned  at 
this  time,  was  the  iustitutiou  of  a  projxjsed 
new  oixler  or  decoration  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice iu  India.  Not  only  was  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  decide  on  a  design  and  motto,  of 
which  the  prince  sketched  several,  but  there 
was  still  more  difficulty  iu  adopting  a  Ha«ie 
for  the  decoration,  though  several  wei-e  pro- 
posed. It  was  agreed  that  the  order  sliould 
he  A  star,  but  the  question  w.is  w/i.it  star !  To 
illustrate  the  important  critical  nature  of  the 
discussion,  we  may  quote  a  letter  from  Lord 
Canning,  urging  that  the  title  "Eastern  Star," 
which  was  most  liked,  could  not  be  adopted. 

"The  Hindustani  for  the  'Eastern  Star,'" 
he  wrote,  "is 'PoorfteaA  5if<ara.'  'Poorbeah' 
has,  as  you  probably  know,  become  a  sort  of 
generic  name  given  to  our  Seixsys,  from  their 
being  mostly  men  from  Behar  and  Gudh — 
Eastern  provinces;  and  during  the  mutinies 
it  grew  to  be  used  somewhat  as  '  Pandj/'  was 
used,  as  a  familiar  name  for  the  mutineers. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  point.  That  asso- 
ciation is  already  passing  aw.iy.  But  'Poor- 
bea/i,'  for  the  very  reason  tliat  it  me;ins  '  East- 
ern,' and  that  in  India  the  further  any  person 
or  thing  comes  from  the  East,  the  less  is  the 
respect  shown  to  either,  has  been  a  term  of 
disparagement  time  out  of  mind.  Long  be- 
fore mutinous  Sepoys  were  heard  of,  an  Indian 
resented  being  called  a  'PoorbeaA.'  The  term 
was,  and — as  Frere  assures  me — still  is  eagerly 
repudiated   by  every  one   who   comes   from 


f.11  lie 

Sl>e:u.  ,~  been 

I  pitsseil   chietly   amongst   the   M.thrattad  luid 

lv:kj|K>ots,  who .        '      '    ^luudpiL.    '  '      1 

iu  India.      la-.  .1  lliel-e  ».i 

]  insulting  iu  the  word.     He  said,  Not  quite 

I  tliat ;   but  that  it  implieil  the  some  sort  of 

I'outeiiiptuous  su|>erioi'ity  on  the  |>!irt  of  one 

Indian  who  used  it  towards  another,  as  would 

be  iiu|>lied  by  an  Englishman  who  should  call 

an  Iri^m:ui  a  '  Paddy,'  or  address  a  Scotch- 

I  m;ui  as 'Sawney.'" 

I       The  priuce,  referring  to  the  obstacles  to  the 
adoption  of  every  name  proposed,  humorously 
I  wrote  to  Sii-  Cli:ules  Wood : — 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  we  get  no  further 
with  the  appellation  of  the  order  than  from 
one  difficulty  into  another,  aud  I  might  be 
inclined  to  give  it  the  sign  and  name  of  a 
house  at  Toj)litz — the  sign  being  gilt  figuies 
of  men  rowing  against  a  rock,  with  the  title 
of  'The  Golden  Impossibility.'"  Not  till 
some  time  afterwards  was  the  difficulty  solved, 
aud  ou  the  23rd  of  Februai-y,  18C1,  the  insti- 
tution of  "The  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India,"  set  the  question  at  rest. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
military  affairs,  that  early  in  May,  1S60,  it 
was  decided  by  a  resolution  of  the  cabinet  to 
discontinue  supporting  a  separate  European 
army  for  India,  and  that  instead  of  two  forces 
there  should  be  only  one  imperi:d  army,  tak- 
ing its  turn  of  duty  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  iu  idl  its  home  provinces  and  foreign 
dejjendeiicies,  including  India.  This  resolution 
was  afterwards  strenuously  opposed  in  parlia- 
ment, but  was  passed  in  the  autumn  session. 

The  winter  of  1859  had  been  wet,  cold, 
and  unhealthy,  but  on  the  return  of  spring 
the  weather  was  more  cheering.  There  were 
18,000  men  at  Aldershot,  where  the  queen 
and  the  priuce  were  frequent  visitors,  aud 
held  a  review  iu  the  first  week  of  May. 
But  of  more  significance  still  w.is  the  rajtid 
growth  of  the  Volunteer  force,  which  consisted 
at  tliat  time  of  124,000  men,  already  well 
drilled,  and  a  large  number  of  them  possessing 
such  remarkable  skill  with  the  rifie  that  it 
rec;illed  the  ancient  fame  of  the  English  bow- 
men. 
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The  ])rinee  was  engaged  daily  iu  fiillilliiig 
:i  nniltitude  of  claims  on  his  strength  and 
leisui'e.  Writing  from  Osborne  to  the  j)riiicess 
royal  he  speaks  of  the  delightful  air  and 
rural  aspects  of  the  place,  to  which  one  might 
abandon  one's  self,  but  that  "one's  feelings 
remain  under  the  influence  of  the  treadmill  of 
never-ending  business.  The  donkey  in  Caris- 
brook,  which  you  will  remember,  is  my  true 
counterpart.  He,  too,  would  rather  munch 
thistles  in  the  castle  moat,  than  turn  round 
in  the  wheel  at  the  castle  well;  and  small 
are  the  thanks  he  gets  for  his  labour. 

"  I  am  tortured,  too,  by  the  prospect  of  two 
public  dinners  at  which  I  am,  or  rather  shall 
be,  in  the  chair.  The  one  gives  me  seven,  the 
other  ten  toasts  and  speeches,  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  and  distracting  to  myself.  Then 
I  have  to  resign  at  Oxford  the  Presidency  of 
the  British  Association,  and  later  in  the  sea- 
son to  open  the  Statistical  Congress  of  all 
nations.  Between  these  come  the  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Dramatic  College,  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes  at  Wellington  Col- 
lege, &c.  &c.;  and  this,  with  the  sittings  of 
my  difl'erent  commissions,  and  Ascot  races 
the  delectable,  and  the  balls  and  concerts  of 
the  season  all  crowded  into  the  month  of 
June,  over  and  above  the  customary  business, 
which  a  distracted  state  of  affairs  in  Europe 
and  a  stormy  Parliament  .  .  .  make  still  more 
burdensome  and  disagi-eeable  than  usual." 

This  letter  does  not  exliaust  the  special  en- 
gagements which  awaited  the  prince  on  his 
return  to  Windsor  Ca-stle.  He  had,  as  a  do- 
mestic as  well  as  a  public  duty,  to  settle  all 
the  details  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Canada,  and  to  draw  up  memoranda  of  the 
tone  to  be  taken  in  replying  to  addresses, 
according  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  the  different  places  where  they  were  likely 
to  be  pi-esented.  Then  there  wei-e  meetings 
and  correspondence  with  the  promotei-s  of  the 
forthcoming  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
and  there  were  the  duties  of  hospitality  to 
observe  amidst  a  numerous  assembly  of  guests, 
including  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his 
second  son,  and  the  young  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  his  brother. 

Before  the  end  of  June,  however,  there  was 


one  great  public  demonstration  in  which  both 
the  queen  and  the  prince  necessarily  took  the 
leading  part.  On  the  23d  of  that  month  the 
first  great  Volunteer  review  was  held  in  Hyde 
Park.  Her  majesty  and  the  royal  party 
arrived  on  the  gi-ound  at  four  o'clock,  the 
queen  entering  the  park  iu  an  open  carriage 
with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Princess 
Alice,  and  Piince  Arthur,  Prince  Albert  rid- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  carriage  and  followe<l 
by  a  brilliant  corteye.  Her  majesty  drove 
along  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  of  volun- 
teei-s  on  the  Bayswater  Road,  and  thence 
along  the  whole  front  to  the  extreme  right  at 
Albert  Gate.  The  royal  stand  was  about  the 
centre  of  Park  Lane,  and  in  front  of  this  the 
whole  21,000  men  marched  past  in  companies, 
taking  two  hours  to  pass.  The  various  corps 
then  took  up  their  original  positions,  and  the 
line  advanced  in  battalion  columns  with  salvoes 
of  cheering  for  her  majesty  as  they  moved 
onward.  Of  the  v.ist  force  assembled,  15,000 
belonged  to  Loudon  and  6000  to  the  provinces, 
the  City  of  Loudon  sending  1800  men,  and 
Manchester  about  2000.  By  eight  o'clock  the 
whole  body  of  volunteers  had  got  entirely 
clear  of  the  pai'k  without  accident,  and  after 
admirably  executing  the  few  movements  which 
could  alone  be  effected  by  so  large  a  number 
within  the  allotted  space. 

At  the  Trinity  House_dinner,  where  he  pre- 
sided the  same  evening,  the  prince  said  : — 

"  We  have  witnessed  this  day  a  scene  which 
will  never  fade  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present — the  re- 
presentatives of  the  independence,  education, 
and  industry  of  this  counti'y,  in  arms,  to  testify 
their  devotion  to  their  country,  and  their 
readiness  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  its  defence. 
The  Volunteer  force  exceeds  already  130,000 
men;  and  to  what  extent  this  country  is  cap- 
able of  exerting  itself  in  real  danger  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  volunteers,  which  in  1804 
reached  the  extraordinai-y  figure  of  479,000 ! 
We  are  apt  to  forget,  however,  that,  in  con- 
trast with  every  other  country  of  the  world, 
all  our  services  are  composed  exclusively  of 
volunteers:  the  navy,  coast-guard,  coast  vol- 
unteer, army,  militia,  yeomanry,  constabu- 
lary.     May  the  noble  and   patriotic  spirit 
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wliicli  siiili  a  liict  iwwiU  leiiiaiii  ever  uiiim- 
jkiiitMl .'  Ainl  m»y  Ciinl'.-.  Uissinj;,  i>f  uliicL 
this  uatiou  luxi  seen  such  iiiimisuik»ble  evi- 
deuce,  (xiiitiiiue  to  ivst  uikhi  tliiiso  voluuUiry 
services  1 " 

t'oiignituhitorv  rrfereuifs  were  everywhere 
henrJ,  ami  the  Wihiuteer  foix-e  w:us60on  iifter- 
wnrds  Hlinust  likely  to  be  iiufniretl  by  the 
luauifestatioiisof  |Hi|mlHrity  which  it  eujoyetl. 
Oil  the  id  of  July  the  first  meetiu^  of  the 
Nntioual  liide  Assooiution  was  held  at  Wiiu- 
bledon.  The  weather  was  brilliant,  which, 
lUter  such  a  dreary  se;isou,  was  a  delightful 
chauge,  aud  a  brilliaut  assembly  had  gathered 
to  wituess  the  proceediiigs. 

The  first  shot  at  the  targets  was  fired  by 
the  queeu ;  aud  Mr.  Whitworth  hiul  so  ad- 
justed oue  of  his  ritles  as  to  secure  a  good  score 
for  her  majesty  at  the  400  yards  range.  An 
address  was  presented  to  the  queeu  ou  her 
airival  at  the  camp  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
as  president  of  the  association,  after  which 
her  majesty,  accompanied  by  the  prince,  ad- 
vanced to  a  teut,  in  which  the  rifle  had  been 
fixed  which  was  to  oi)en  the  competition.  A 
touch  of  the  trigger  was  followed  by  the  flutter 
of  the  red  and  white  flag  before  the  taiget,  an 
iutim;ltiou  that  the  '■bull's-eye"  had  been  hit, 
and  that  her  majesty,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  association,  had  scored  thi-ee 
IKiints. 

For  six  successive  days  the  competition  for 
the  prizes  for  the  best  shooting  continued. 
The  number  of  volunteers  who  entered  for  the 
regukted  prizes  was  •2i)2,  while  494  competed 
for  those  open  to  all  cornel's.  The  fii-st  queen's 
prize  of  £-2oO  with  the  gold  medal  of  the 
association  was  won  by  Mr.  Boss  of  the  7th 
York,  who,  in  the  determining  contest,  made 
eight  points  at  S(K1,  seven  at  90t'»,  and  nine  at 
1000  yards.  About  £2000  was  taken  for  ad- 
mission to  the  camp. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  the  court 
moved  to  Balmoral,  taking  Edinburgh  in  the 
way  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  review  of 
the  Scottish  volunteers. 

The  scene  of  the  review  (on  the  7th  of 
August)  was  Holyrood  Park,  a  long  level  space 
stretching  eastward  from  Holyrood  Palace  at 
the  base  of  the  steep  asceut  which  is  crowned 


by  Arthur's  Seat,  niid  also  command>-<l  by  the 
great  breadthofslo|ie  westwards  which  ttimin- 
ates  ill  the  picture>ii|Ue  ridgeof  Salisbury  I 'nigs. 
"  A  iioliler  Hivna  for  such  u  display  coultl  not 
be  imagined,"  says  oue  account  of  the  scene  ; 
"aud  the  eiithiisiasiu  of  the  multitudes,  which 
covered  every  inch  of  ground  on  slo|>e,!Uid  jieak, 
aud  ci-ag,  from  which  it  could  be  seen,  made 
even  moi-eexcitiug  a  8])ectiicle  timtabouuded  in 
features  jx-culiarly  titled  to  8;ilisfy  the  eye  and 
to  quicken  the  im:igiuatiou.  Of  all  the  cities 
of  £uro]>e  none  presents  so  many  |)oiiits  as 
Edinburgh  for  giving  efl'ect  to  holiday  move- 
ment and  dispLiy.  The  s|>ot,  moreover,  on 
which  the  review  took  place  was  not  merely 
I  dear  to  Scotchmen  from  the  associations  of  his- 
'  tory  and  romance,  but  it  h;is  in  itself  more  fea- 
tures of  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  than  :uiy 
other  in  the  '  gray  metropolis  of  the  North.' 

"Tlie  gathering  was  a  truly  national  one. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  viust  multitudes 
flocked  to  Edinburgh  to  testify  their  loyalty 
to  the  queen,  and  the  hold  which  the  Volunteer 
movement  had  upon  their  hearts.  As  the 
English  counties  had  sent  the  flower  of  their 
local  cori>s  to  the  review  in  Hyde  Paik  in 
June,  so  now  came  a  goodly  array  of  the  best 
bluotl  and  bone  and  sinew  from  nearly  every 
county  in  Scotland  to  swell  the  general  muster. 
Fi-om  the  Orkneys,  'placed  far  amid  the 
melancholy  main,'  from  Caithness,  from  Inver- 
ness, from  Aberdeen,  from  the  hills  of  Argyle- 
shire,  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Tay,  from  the 
sti-aths  and  upland  pastures  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tay,  from  Foifai-shire,  Fifeshire,  and 
Stirlingshire  came  the  picked  men  of  each 
district.  Nithsdale,  Annandale,  Galloway, 
Koxburglishire,  and  Selkii-kshire  sent  their 
contingents  from  the  south,  swelled  by  ti-oops 
j  from  Tynemouth,  Alnwick,  Sunderland,  and 
Whitehaven  ;  while  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland  furnished  about  one-tLiitl  of  the 
entire  force  of  at  least  22,000  men,  of  whom 
18,000  or  more  were  Scottish  corj^s,  who  aime 
together  on  that  day  to  salute  their  sovereign 
under  the  windows  of  the  ancient  palace  of 
Holyrood." 

In  the  morning  the  queeu  and  prince  had 
visited  the  Duchess  of  Keut,who  was  staying  at 
Cramond  House,  a  suudl  cheerful  house  look- 
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ing  across  the  Fii-th  of  Fortli,  ;iik1  her  royal 
higlmess  was  present  at  tlie  review. 

"  Mama  arrived,"  says  her  majesty's  diary, 
"  about  a  quarter  to  three,  and  waited  with 
us,  lookhig  at  the  splendid  scene — Arthur's 
Seat  covered  with  human  beings,  and  the 
volunteers  with  bands  mai-ching  in  from  every 
direction  on  to  the  ground  close  in  front  of 
the  palace.  We  waited  long,  watching  ever\"- 
thing  fi'om  the  window."  Soon  after  half- 
past  three  the  queen  came  upon  the  gi-ouud 
in  an  open  carriage  and  four,  in  which  were 
seated  with  her  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
Princess  Alice,  and  Prince  Arthur.  The 
Princess  Helena,  Princess  Louise,  and  Prince 
Leopold  followed  in  the  next  carriage.  The 
Prince  Consort  rode  on  the  right  side  of  the 
queen's  carriage,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
as  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  and  captain 
of  the  Eoyal  Body-guard  of  Scottish  Archers, 
on  the  left.  As  her  majesty  passed  along  the 
lines  of  the  volunteers,  who  stood  at  the  salute, 
the  whole  assembled  multitudes  that  crowned 
the  slopes  of  the  great  natural  amphitheatre 
iif  the  adjoining  hills  broke  into  acclamations. 
"  The  efiect,"  wrote  a  spectator,  "of  the  cheer- 
ing on  the  hill-side  was  not  less  than  sublime. 
Peal  after  peal  broke  forth  in  thunder,  carried 
away  by  the  strong  wind,  to  be  again  and 
again  renewed." 

The  marching  past  lasted  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes,  and  the  men  then  advanced  in  line 
cheering. 

"  We  came  home,"  the  queen  writes,  "  at 
near  six,  so  delighted  that  dear  Mama  could 
be  present  on  this  memorable  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  occasion.  She  had  not  witnessed 
anything  of  the  kind  for  long  (the  distribution 
of  the  Crimean  medals  in  1854,  and  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  in  1S57,  excepted),  and  had  not 
driven  with  me  on  any  similar  occasion  for 
above  twenty-six  )'eai:s !  " 

Alas !  Tlie  shadow  of  sorrow  followed  I  y 
its  deep  reality  was  soon  to  fall  within  the 
royal  circle  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  that 
mother  so  revered  and  well  beloved.  There 
was  much  to  do  even  during  the  holiday  at 
Balmoral,  and  we  find  the  i:rince  writing  to 
Lord  Palmerston  on  the  subject  of  the  coast 
volunteei-s  and  the  naval  reserve,  which  had 


just  previously  been  formed,  and  for  which 
the  prince  strongly  advised  that  boys  should 
be  trained : 

"What  I  have  never  undei-stood  is,  that 
the  admiralty  does  not  try  to  raise  and  train 
for  the  service  more  boys,  who  ai-e  most 
easily  got,  cheap  to  keep,  and  make  much 
better  sailora  for  the  royal  navy  when  grown 
up  than  men  entered  in  the  ports,  and  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  may  have  contracted  every  vice  of  indis- 
cijdine.  We  actually  require  on  an  average 
4000  boys  a  year,  and  we  have  only  1880  in 
our  school  ships  (this  number  including  even 
the  novices !).  If  we  had  a  reserve  of  5000 
boys  these  would  almost  supply  the  navy  in 
peace  time.  And  if  an  equal  number  of  men 
who  have  served  in  the  navy  were  placed  in 
the  naval  reserve,  when  these  boj's  grow  up 
and  take  their  places,  we  should  soon  have  an 
efficient  reserve  force,  not  requiring  any  further 
training,  and  most  valuable  to  the  merchant 
service  from  the  previous  training  received  in 
the  royal  navj^." 

The  court  was  back  at  Osborne  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  queen,  the  prince,  and  the 
Princess  Alice  prepared  for  a  long-contem- 
plated journey  to  Coburg.  The  voyage  from 
Gravesend  to  Antwerp  was  made  in  the  royal 
yacht.  They  had  scarcely  entered  the  railway 
caniage  at  Antwerp  when  a  telegram  from 
Prince  Ernest  (Prince  Albert's  brother)  an- 
nounced the  serious  illness  of  the  dowager 
Duchess  of  Coburg,  who  had  been  joyfully 
anticipating  their  coming.  The  visit  could 
not  be  put  otf,  and  at  Verviei-s  another  tele- 
gram gave  intelligence  of  her  death.  The 
journey  was  naturally  a  sad  one,  since,  though 
the  health  of  the  duchess  had  been  so  feeble 
that  she  was  not  expected  to  live  long,  her 
death  wa.s  sudden  and  unexjiected.  There  were, 
however,  so  many  dear  associations  at  Coburg. 
and  the  presence  there  of  Prince  Ernest  and  of 
the  pi'incess  royal,  with  her  husband  Prince 
Frederick  William  and  their  boy,  the  queen's 
fii-st  grandchild,  now  seen  for  the  fii-st  time, 
made  the  reception  deeply  affecting.  The 
space  in  these  pages  will  not  suffice  for  dwell- 
ing upon  the  incidents  of  that  visit  to  the 
scenes  of  the  ]irince's  eaily  days;  nor  need  we 
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.Ir-.uUi  tliciu  at  Iciiijth,  fi«-  till-  iminitive  has 
Ikiu  wrilteu  iu  Biini>le,  Uiiu-liiiig,  but  gntpliic 
Uugunge  by  the  qut>eu  hei'scif  iu  her  jouru.iJ, 
frvnu  whiL-h  it  h;i.s  Wvn  yanly  li-au&oiibed  into 
the  Lii'f  cir'f/t'  /VuiiT  Contort. 

I^iuL'e  Albert  li:ui  hnd  a  u:irrow  eiscape  at 
Oobiirj;  ill  oouseijueuce  if  the  horees  oi  a  car- 
riage iu  whicli  lie  wiis  Wing  ilri\  en  ;iloue  tak- 
iug  fright  ami  iLtshiui;  oii»;u\i  to  a  sjKit  whore 
a  bur  h;ij  lieeu  phiceil  ucro^  the  roail  to  divide 
it  fivm  the  niilway  liue.  The  priuce  leaped 
out  duly  just  iu  time,  and  though  shakeu  aiul 
sust:iiuiug  some  gnizes  aud  ooutusiou^i,  was 
uot  seriously  hurt,  aud  at  ouce  endeavoured  to 
assist  the  driver,  who  had  beeu  badly  injured 
by  the  collision.  Two  of  the  four  horses  broke 
away  :uid  g-.Uloped  towards  Coburg,  where 
they  were  seen  by  Colonel  Ponsouby,  the 
priuce's  equerry,  who  immediately  obtained  a 
carriage,  and  with  Dr.  Baly  and  iinother 
doctor  drove  along  the  road  to  the  scene  of 
the  disaster. 

During  the  latter  p;ut  of  the  visit,  aiid  on 
the  homeward  journey,  the  queen  suffered 
greatly  from  illness,  brought  on  by  a  severe 
cold,  and  aggravated  by  the  inclement  weather 
which  prevailed  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time 
of  their  stay.  To  mark  her  sense  of  gratitude 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  escape  of  the  prince 
from  imminent  peril  her  majesty  afterwards 
esuiblished  a  trust  culled  the  Victoria  Founda- 
tion by  investing  12,000  tiorins  (a  little  over 
£100(>)  iu  the  names  of  the  burgomaster  and 
chief  clergyman  of  Coburg  as  trustees  for  the 
distribution  of  the  interest  of  the  fund  on  the 
1st  of  October  in  each  ye.ar  among  a  certain 
number  of  young  men  aud  women  of  exemplary 
character  belonging  to  the  humbler  ranks,  the 
money  being  intended  to  apprentice  or  other- 
wise to  assist  the  young  men  to  pursue  some 
industrial  occupation,  or  to  assist  the  young 
women  either  by  enabling  them  to  eain  their 
livelihood  or  to  furnish  a  maiTi;ige  dowry. 

The  two  princes  had  been  expected  back  in 
England  by  the  end  of  October,  but  adverse 
winds  were  blowing,  and  Prince  Alfi-ed  did 
not  arrive  in  Portsmouth  till  the  9tli  of  No- 
vember, the  birth-day  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  still  absent.    Prince  Alfred,  who  had 


gone  out  I  ! 

servitl   til 

received  at  Cape  Town  with  much  enthu- 
siasm, aud  had  re-embarked  iu  com]>any  with 
the  governor,  Sir  Get>rge  lirey,  on  his  tour 
through  the  colony,  where  ho  everywhere  ex- 
pt-rienced  the  loyally  aud  lieiuty  good-will  of 
the  j>eople.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  ai  rivctl 
at  Plymouth  du  the  15th  on  bo;inl  U.M.S. 
Hero,  had  reaihed  Canada  amidst  great  pop- 
ular rejoicings  aud  an  enthusiastic  welcome, 
which  was  in  no  way  dimiuished  when  he  left 
the  British  [HKisessious  aud  continued  his  jour- 
ney, as  Lord  Kenfrew,  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Nothing  could  have  excec-deil  the 
eulhusiastic  hospitality  of  the  American  jicuple 
aud  their  demonstrative  pleasure  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  heir  to  the  British  crown  in 
the  cities  of  the  great  republic  from  Chicago 
to  Cincinnati,  Washington,  New  York,  aud 
Boston.  Everywhere  arrangements  were  made 
for  liis  reception,  but  at  first  there  was  an 
observance  of  the  fact  that  the  queen  had 
represented  the  visit  to  be  a  private  one.  In 
Chicago  aud  Cincinnati  the  streets  were  filled 
with  enormous  crowds,  whose  demoustratious 
were  quiet  and  respectful ;  and  the  municipal 
and  other  authorities  exhibitetl  genuine  and 
courteous  hospitality.  At  Washington  the 
priuce  accompanied  the  president  to  the  home 
aud  the  burial-place  of  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  the  prince  planted  a  chestnut  by 
the  side  of  the  tomb.  In  Kew  York  the 
reception  had  bi-oken  out  of  the  bounds  of  a 
general,  but  at  the  same  time  uot  an  otBcially 
national,  welcome ;  and  Boston,  the  city  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  was  almost  as  demonstrative. 
Mr.  Charles  Sumuer,  writing  fi-oiu  the  Litter 
city  to  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  said : — 

"  You  will  have  he;ud  something  of  the 
uprbing  of  the  peojile  to  welcome  the  prince. 
But  I  doubt  if  any  description  can  give  you 
au  adequate  idea  of  its  extent  aud  earnest- 
ness. At  every  station  on  the  niilway  there 
was  an  immense  cixjwd,  headed  by  the  local 
authorities,  while  our  national  flags  were 
blended  together.  I  remarked  to  Dr.  Acland 
that  it  '  seemed  as  if  a  young  heir  long  absent 
was  returning  to  take  possession.'   '  It  is  more 
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tlian  that,'  said  he,  atfected  almost  to  teal's. 
For-  the  Duke  of  Newaistle,  who  liad  so  gi-ave 
a  resiioiisibility  in  the  whole  visit,  it  is  a  great 
trium]ili.  I  took  the  liberty  of  remarking  to 
him  that  he  was  c;irryiug  home  au  unwritten 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  between  two  great 
nations." 

President  Buchanan  wrote  to  the  queen  on 
the  6th  of  October : — 

"  When  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
your  majesty  in  June  last,  I  confidently  pre- 
dicted a  cordial  welcome  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  throughout  this  country,  should  he  pay 
us  a  visit  on  his  return  from  Canada  to  Eng- 
land. What  was  then  prophecy  has  now  be- 
come history.  He  has  been  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm ;  and  this  is  attribut- 
able not  only  to  the  very  high  regard  enter- 
tained for  3'our  majesty,  but  also  to  his  own 
noble  and  manly  bearing.  He  has  passed 
through  a  long  ordeal  for  a  person  of  his  years, 
and  his  conduct  throughout  has  been  such  as 
beaime  his  age  and  station.  Dignified,  frank, 
and  affable,  he  has  conciliated,  wherever  he 
has  been,  the  kindness  and  respect  of  a  sensi- 
tive and  discriminating  people.  His  visit  thus 
far  h.is  been  all  your  majesty  would  have 
desired ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  so  con- 
tinue until  the  end. 

•'The  prince  left  us  for  Richmond  this  morn- 
ing with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  other 
members  of  his  wisely  selected  suite.  I  should 
gladly  have  prolonged  his  visit  had  this  been 
possible  consistently  with  previous  arrange- 
ments. In  our  domestic  circle  he  won  all 
hearts.  His  free  and  ingenuous  intercourse 
with  myself  evinced  both  a  kind  heart  and  a 
good  underetandiug.  I  shall  ever  cherish  the 
warmest  wishes  for  his  welfare. 

"The  visit  of  the  prince  to  the  tomb  of 
Washington,  and  the  simple  but  solemn  cere- 
monies at  this  consecrated  spot,  will  become 
an  historical  event,  and  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 
happy  influence  on  the  kindred  people  of  the 
two  countries." 

This  letter  was  received  with  gj-eat  satis- 
faction. In  returning  it  to  the  queen,  Lord 
Palmerston  wrote  of  it  as  doing  "  equal  honour 
to  the  good  f-.^elings  and  just  appreciations  of 
the  person  who  wrote   it,  and   to  the  royal 


prince  to  whom  it  relates."  In  reply  her 
majesty  wrote : — 

"  Your  letter  has  afforded  me  the  greatest 
pleasure,  containing  as  it  does  such  kind  ex- 
pressions with  regard  to  nij'  son,  and  assuring 
me  that  the  character  and  object  of  his  visit 
to  you  and  to  the  L^nitcd  States  have  been 
fully  appreciated,  and  that  his  demeanour  and 
the  feelings  evinced  by  him  have  secured  to 
him  your  esteem  and  the  general  good-will  of 
your  countr^'men. 

"I  purposely  delayed  the  answer  to  your 
letter  until  I  should  be  able  to  couple  with  it 
the  announcement  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
safe  return  to  his  home.  Contrary  winds  and 
stress  of  weather  have  much  retarded  his 
arrival,  but  we  have  been  fully  compensated 
for  the  anxiety  which  this  long  delay  has 
naturally  caused  us,  by  finding  him  in  such 
excellent  health  and  spirits,  and  so  delighted 
with  all  he  has  seen  and  experienced  in  his 
travels.  He  cannot  sufficiently  jnaise  the 
great  cordiality  with  which  he  has  been  every- 
where gieeted  in  your  country, and  the  friendly 
manner  in  which  you  have  received  him ;  and 
whilst  as  a  mother  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
kindness  shown  him,  I  feel  impelled  to  express 
at  the  same  time  how  deeply  I  have  been 
touched  by  the  many  demonsti'ations  of  affec- 
tion towards  myself  pei-sonally,  which  his  pre- 
sence has  called  forth. 

"I  fully  reciprocate  towai-ds  your  nation 
the  feelings  thus  made  apparent,  and  look 
upon  them  as  forming  an  important  link  to 
connflpt  two  nations  of  kindred  origin  and 
character,  whose  mutual  esteem  and  friendship 
must  always  have  so  material  an  influence 
upon  their  respective  development  and  pros- 
perity. 

"  Tlie  interesting  and  touching  scene  at  the 
grave  of  Geneial  Washington,  to  which  you 
allude,  may  be  fitly  taken  as  the  type  of  our 
present  feeling,  and  I  trust  of  our  future  re- 
hitions." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  go  to  Cambridge 
for  a  year,  Prince  Alfred  was  to  start  in 
January  on  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  but  the 
betrothal  of  the  Princess  Alice  to  Prince  Louis 
of  Hesse  on  the  30th  of  November  was  the 
nest  important  event  in  the  royal  household. 
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At  this  time  IViinv  All-ert  v  _■  fi-uiu 

auotlier  attack  of  illutMu  u  Iik  i.  .  jut-ut 

uueasiiie^s,  though  he  nilliftl  huJ  rcturiu-il  to 
his  uixliU'Us  <  1.  ^  ~,  usually  ouuiiutuciu-j 

workasfatl^  .1-  i  sevcu.cveu  iu  winter. 

The  opeuiug  of  the  lu-w  yvnr  wiia,  iu>  we 
hare  seen,  somewhat  clouded  by  the  death  of 
the  Kiuj;  of  I'lussia,  auJ  the  remote  jKilitieal 
liurizou  was  diiu  with  ruiuours  of  serious  dif- 
ferences which  had  ;u-iseu  betweeu  the  States 
of  America;  the  Itjiliau  questiou  and  the  pro- 
bable actiou  of  France  were,  however,  more 
immediate  troubles. 

Sunday  the  lOlh  of  February,  1861,  was  the 
tvveiity-tirst  anuivers;iry  of  the  rovid  marriage. 
Friuce  Albert  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
at  Frogmore : — 

'•  I  cannot  let  this  day  go  by  without  writ- 
ing to  you,  even  if  I  had  not  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  wishes  and  the  charming  ])hoto- 
graphs.  Tweuty-oue  years  make  a  good  long 
while,  and  to-day  our  marriage  'comes  of  age, 
according  to  law.'  We  have  faithfully  kej)! 
our  pledge  for  better  and  for  worse,  and  have 
only  to  thank  God  that  he  baa  vouchsafed  so 
much  happiness  to  us.  May  he  have  us  in 
his  keeping  for  the  days  to  come !  You  have, 
I  trust,  found  good  and  loving  children  in  us, 
and  we  have  experienced  nothing  but  love 
and  kindness  from  you. 

'■  lu  the  hoj)e  that  your  ]>ains  and  aches  will 
now  leave  you  soon.  1  remain,  as  ever,  your 
affectionate  son,  Albert." 

Two  days  later  the  queen,  writing  to  King 
Leojxjld,  said : — 

"  On  Sunday  we  celebrated  with  feelings  of 
deep  gratitude  and  love  the  twenty-tirst  anni- 
versary of  our  blessed  marriage,  a  day  which 
has  brought  to  us,  and,  I  may  say,  to  the 
world  at  large,  such  incalculable  blessings ! 
Very  few  can  s;iy  with  me,  that  their  husband 
at  the  eud  of  twenty-oue  years  is  not  only  full 
of  the  friendship,  kindness,  and  affection 
which  a  truly  happy  marriage  brings  with  it, 
but  of  the  same  tender  love  as  in  the  very  tirst 
days  of  our  marriage !  We  missed  dear 
Mama  and  three  of  our  children,  but  had  six 
dcMr  ones  round  us,  and  assembled  in  the 
eveuiug  those  of  our  household  still  remaining, 

who  were  with  us  then." 
Vol.  IV. 


The  temiKinuy  |iarting  betweeu  the  <|Ueen 
and  her  beloved  mother  wiui  to  be  followed 
by  a  longer  one.  in  the  beginning  of  March 
the  ducheai  uuderw  eut  a  surgical  o|ierittiou  in 
the  ai'm  to  relieve  the  paiu  fiom  an  abscess, 
which  itself  wits  a  ^ymjitom  of  serious  disorder 
of  the  heidth. 

Ou  the  15th  of  the  month  her  majesty  re- 
ceived a  favourable  re|>ort  of  her  mother's  con- 
dition, and  went  with  the  prince-consort  to 
inspect  the  new  g-.irdeus  of  the  lioyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  South  Kensington,  then 
apjiroachiug  completion,  from  which  the  queen 
returned  alone,  leaving  the  prince  to  transact 
I  business  with  tlie  committee  of  the  society. 
While  there  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
I  Buckingham  Falace  by  Sir  Jas.  Clark,  who  had 
I  come  up  from  Frogmore  with  the  intelligence 
I  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent  had  been  seized  with 
,  a  shivering  fit,  which  he  regarded  as  a  very 
serious  sjiuptom.  The  queen,  who  had  oiJy 
a  short  time  before  received  a  letter  from  Lady 
Augusta  Bruce,  the  duclic-ss's  lady-in-waiting, 
rejwrting  that  the  duchess  had  passed  a  good 
night,  and  seemed  altogether  better,  describes 
hei-self  in  her  diary  as  "  resting  quite  hajipy  in 
her  aim-chaii-,"  having  finished  her  work  for 
the  day,  when,  soon  after  six  o'clock,  the 
prince  came  in  with  the  tidings  which  Sir 
James  Clark  had  brought,  and  said  they  ought 
to  go  to  Frogmore.  Without  loss  of  time  the 
queen,  with  the  prince,  and  also  the  Princess 
Alice,  went  by  train  to  Windsor.  "  The  way 
seemed  so  long,"  is  the  entry  in  her  majesty's 
diai-y,  '•  but  by  eight  we  were  at  Frogmore. 
Here  Lord  James  Murray  and  the  ladies  re- 
ceived us,  and,  alas!  said  it  was  just  the  same, 
but  still  I  did  not  then  realize  what  it  really 
was.  Albert  went  up,  and  when  he  returned 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  I  saw  what  awaited 
me.  .  .  .  AVitli  a  trembling  heart  I  went  uji 
the  staircase  and  entered  the  bed-room,  and 
here,  on  a  sofa,  supported  by  cushions,  the 
room  much  darkened,  sat,  leaning  back,  my 
beloved  mama,  breathing  rather  heavily,  in 
her  silk  dressing-gown,  with  her  cap  on,  look- 
ing quite  herself.   .  .  . 

'•Seeing  that  our  presence  did  not  disturb 
her  I  knelt  before  her,  kissed  her  deiir  hand, 

and  placed  it  next  my  cheek ;  but  though  she 
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opened  her  eyes,  she  did  not,  I  think,  know 
me.  Slie  brushed  my  hand  off,' and  the  dread- 
ful reality  was  before  me  that  for  the  first 
time  she  did  not  know  the  child  she  had  ever 
received  willi  such  tender  smiles  !  I  went  out 
to  sob.  ...  I  asked  th6  doctoi-s  if  there 
was  no  hope.  They  said,  they  feai-ed,  none 
whatever,  for  consciousness  had  left  her.  .  .  . 
It  was  sufl'usion  of  water  on  the  chest  which 
had  come  on.     .     .     ." 

"  As  the  night  wore  ou  into  the  morning," 
ag;ijn  to  quote  her  majesty's  diary, '"  I  lay  down 
ou  the  sofa  at  the  foot  of  luy  bed,  where  at  least 
I  could  lie  still.  I  heard  each  hour  strike,  the 
cock  crow,  the  dogs  barking  at  a  distance. 
Every  sound  seemed  to  strike  into  one's  in- 
most soul.  What  would  dearest  !Mama  have 
thought  of  our  passing  a  night  under  her  roof, 
and  she  not  to  know  it !  At  four  I  went  down 
again.  All  still — nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
heavy  breathing,  and  the  striking,  at  every 
quarter,  of  the  old  repeater,  a  lai-ge  watch  in 
a  tortoise-shell  case,  which  had  belonged  to  my 
poor  father,  the  sound  of  which  brought  back 
all  the  recollections  of  my  childhood,  for  I 
always  used  to  hear  it  at  night,  but  had  not 
heard  it  for  now  twenty-three  years !  I  re- 
mained kneeling  and  standing  by  that  beloved 
parent,  whom  it  seemed  too  awful  to  see  hope- 
lessly leaving  me,  till  half-past  four,  when, 
feeling  faint  and  exhausted,  I  went  upstairs 
again  and  lay  down  in  sUent  misery,  during 
which  I  went  through  in  thought  past  times, 
and  the  fearful  coming  ones,  with  the  awful 
blank  which  would  make  such  an  inroad  into 
our  happy  family  life." 

About  half-hast  seven  the  queen  returned 
to  the  duchess's  room,  where  the  end  was  now 
visibly  approaching.  There  was  no  return  of 
consciousness.  About  eight  o'clock,  again  to 
quote  the  queen's  diaiy,  "Albert  took  me  out 
of  the  room  for  a  short  while,  but  I  could  not 
remain.  When  I  returned  the  window  was 
wide  open  and  both  doore.  I  sat  on  a  foot- 
stool, holding  her  dear  hand.  .  .  .  Mean- 
time the  dear  face  grew  paler  (though,  in  truth, 
her  cheeks  had  that  pretty  fresh  colour  they 
always  had,  up  to  within  haJf-an-hour  of  the 
last),  the  features  longer,  sharper.  The  breath- 
ing became  easier.     I  fell  on  my  knees,  hold- 


ing the  beloved  hand,  which  was  still  warm 
and  soft,  though  heavier,  in  both  of  mine.  I 
felt  the  end  was  fast  approaching,  as  Clai'k 
went  out  to  call  Albert  and  Alice,  I  only  left 
g.izing  on  that  beloved  face,  and  feeling  as  if 
my  heart  would  break.  ...  It  was  a 
solemn,  sacred,  never-to-be-forgotten  scene. 

"  Fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  breathing. 
At  last  it  ceased ;  but  there  was  no  cliange  of 
countenance,  nothing ;  the  eyes  closed,  as  they 
had  been  for  the  last  half-hour.  .  .  .  The 
clock  struck  half-past  nine  at  the  very  moment. 
Convulsed  with  sobs,  I  fell  upon  the  hand,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses.  Albert  lifted  me  up 
and  took  me  into  the  next  room,  himself 
entirely  melted  into  teai-s,  which  is  unusuid 
for  him,  deep  as  his  feelings  are,  and  claspcil 
me  in  his  anas.  I  asked  if  all  was  over ;  he 
said,  '  Yes ! ' 

"I  went  into  the  room  again  after  a  few 
minutes,  and  gave  one  look.  My  darling 
mother  was  sitting  as  she  had  done  before, 
but  was  already  white !  O  God  !  How  awful ! 
How  mysterious !  But  what  a  blessed  end  1 
Her  gentle  spirit  at  rest,  her  sufferings  over ! 
But  I, — I,  wretched  child  ! — who  had  lost  the 
mother  I  so  tenderly  loved,  from  whom  for 
these  forty-one  yeai-s  I  had  never  been  parted 
except  for  a  few  weeks,  what  was  my  case? 
My  childhood — everything  seemed  to  crowd 
upon  me  at  once.  I  seemed  to  have  lived 
through  a  life,  to  have  become  old !  What  I 
had  dreaded,  and  fought  off  the  idea  of  for 
yeai-s,  had  come,  and  must  be  borne.  The 
blessed  future  meeting,  and  her  peace  and  rest, 
must  henceforward  be  my  comfort." 

If  anything  could  soothe  the  feelings  of  her 
child  at  such  an  hour,  it  would  have  been  to 
see  how  loved  and  how  mourned  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  was  by  every  member  of  her  house- 
hold, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Some 
of  them  had  been  in  her  service  for  more  than 
thirtj'  years,  and  there  was  not  one  but  felt 
that  in  her  a  deai-  friend  had  been  lost.  When, 
as  evening  drew  on,  the  hour  came  for  the 
queen  and  prince  to  leave  the  house,  endeared 
to  them  by  so  many  associations,  and  go  to 
Windsor  Castle,  they  left  it  through  a  crowd 
of  familiar  faces  bathed  in  tears,  every  one  of 
whom  had  some  special   link  of  association 
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willi  lier,  uIkiIU  ihey  wne  to  see  iiu  muiv. 
"  It  w.is,"  ills  llie  iccuul  nliead^'  quuteU  uutos, 
"a  fearful  muuteut.  All  lit  up,  as  when  we  had 
ariiveJ  the  night  befoiv.  I  dunjj  to  tlie  dear 
i-ooui,  to  the  house,  to  all, — and  the  arriving 
at  Windsor  Castle  \v;is  di-eadful."' 

The  princecss  l\>)'id  set  out  fiom  Berlin  us 
800U  as  the  sad  intelligence  reacheil  her,  and 
her  pivsence  and  the  faithful  atleitiou  of  tJie 
priuoo  cousvirt,  hel|xd  to  comfort  the  heart 
of  the  ({ueen.  It  is  a  merciful  condition  of 
our  present  exislem-o  that  we  cannot  foresee 
the  triiUs  which  we  are  to  meet,  or  the  ad- 
vancing shadows  of  that  fat;il  year  would 
have  overwhelmed  the  royal  wife  and  mother. 

The  Prince  Consort  had  long  been  in  poor 
health.  He  suffered  fivm  imperfect  digestion, 
from  weiikuess,  from  rheumatic  pains,  from 
sleeplessness.  He  had  never  allowed  himself 
enough  of  actual  rej>ose.  Even  his  recreations 
appeal'  to  have  been  taken  with  a  kind  of 
methodical  determination  to  make  use  of  them 
as  another  kind  of  duty.  He  seems  to  have 
perpetually  s;uldled  himself  with  officiiJ  hai- 
ness.  In  the  latter  days  of  his  life  the  train- 
ing of  his  old  tutor  Baion  Stockmar  began  to 
show  its  weak  side.  Stookmar  had  a  notion 
that  he  could  settle  and  define  the  political 
[lositions  and  proper  methods  of  government 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  if  the  rulei-s  and 
the  people  would  but  listen  to  his  philosophic 
interference.  Prince  Albert  was  too  wise  to 
be  a  meddler,  but  he  was  always  anxious  to 
be  doing  something  to  help  on  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  his  sagacity  was  really 
often  of  so  much  importance  both  to  the  queen 
and  to  the  ministry,  while  his  tact  in  avoiding 
the  :issumption  of  authority  was  so  good,  that 
he  was  prone  to  undertake  an  amount  of  jjublic 
business  which  his  physical  powers  were  un- 
able to  sustain.  Unhappily  he  continued  to 
work  in  spite  of  symptoms  which  should  have 
sent  him  at  once  to  rest  and  to  careful  nursing. 
His  was  not  a  physique  to  bear  pain  or  to 
recover  quickly  from  the  weakness  caused  by 
want  of  sleep  and  want  of  digestive  power, 
but  he  had  the  couriige  to  act  as  though  he 
was  coni|Kii-atively  free  from  suffering.     An 
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entry  now  and  then  in  Ins  duiiy  altcsttd  that 
he  felt  ill  wretchid  dejiresatd.  The  quecu 
was  anxious,  and  those  immediately  associjiteil 
with  the  royal  family  feared  that  his  condition 
was  such  as  to  rmder  him  liable  to  mure  serious 
illness  should  he  be  ex|iosed  to  any  exciting 
cause  of  diseiise.  The  jjrince  never  seemed 
to  have  what  one  may  call  a  grip  on  life. 
His  jihysical  vitality  was  low.  People  of 
great  physical  viudity  may  work  on  through 
|>aiu  and  sickness  and  teuij>orary  feebleness 
by  sheer  force  of  will  and  recujjenitive  i)Ower; 
on  the  otiier  hand  jjeople  of  low  vitality  may, 
by  moral  courage,  refuse  to  notice  the  weak- 
ness that  is  creeping  on  them  and  will  work 
on  in  spite  of  it.  In  these  res]»ects  the  same 
apparent  results  may  be  attained  by  self-asser- 
tion and  by  self-su]jpression.  Prince  Albert 
was  well  aware  of  his  own  constitutional  ten- 
dency. •'  I  do  not  cling  to  life.  You  do;  but 
I  set  no  store  by  it,"  he  had  Siiid  to  the  queen 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation  not  very  long 
before  his  fatal  illness.  "  If  I  knew  that  those 
I  love  were  well  aired  for,  I  should  be  quite 
ready  to  die  to-morrow.  ...  I  am  sure  if  I 
had  a  severe  illness  I  should  give  up  at  once,  I 
should  not  struggle  for  life.  I  have  no  teua^ 
city  of  life." 

Whether  he  had  already  become  affected  by 
low  or  gastric  fever  when  he  went,  weak 
and  "out  of  sorts,"  to  Sandhui-st  on  the  27th 
of  November,  ISGl,  to  inspect  the  buildings  for 
the  Staff  College  and  Royal  Militaiy  Academy 
then  in  progress,  could  not  be  jiositively  de- 
claied.  It  was,  however,  to  that  journey, 
made  while  he  wiis  in  a  condition  to  receive 
injury  from  fatigue  or  exposure  or  other  dele- 
terious influences,  that  the  subsequent  char- 
acter of  the  illness  was  attributed.  It  was 
but  three  or  four  houi-s'  drive  from  Windsor 
to  Sandhurst  and  back,  but  the  weather  was 
tempestuous  with  incessant  rain.  Still  there 
seemed  to  be  little  to  apprehend,  and  though 
his  sleeplessness  continued,  and  he  felt  tired 
and  uncomfortable,  he  went  out  shooting  with 
Prince  Ernest  of  Leiningen  the  next  day. 
On  the  Sunday  his  discomfort  and  feeling  of 
illness  continued,  but  on  the  Monday  he  visited 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Cambridge,  returning 
on  the  following  day.     The  weather  was  still 
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very  stormy,  and  ou  his  aguin  arriving  at 
Windsor  he  was  much  prostrated.  He  wouhl 
not  treat  himself  as  an  invalid,  however,  and 
as  at  that  time  there  was  much  excitement 
because  of  the  serious  dis])ute  with  America 
about  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Slidell  on  board  the  Trent  (a  matter  to  which 
we  shall  presently  have  to  refer)  he  was 
almost  constantly  occupied  in  conference  or 
correspondence  with  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  last  thing  ever  written  by  the 
prince  were  alterations  and  amendments  which 
he  proposed  should  be  made  in  the  despatch 
sent  from  the  government  to  Lord  Lyons  as 
our  representative  at  Washington,  and  it  was 
to  the  impression  caused  by  his  representations 
that  the  success  of  the  despatch  was  largely 
attributed. 

The  illness  of  the  prince  increased,  and 
though  he  appeared  amidst  the  guests  at 
Windsor  Castle,  among  whom  were  Mr.  and 
ISIra.  Gladstone,  the  Due  de  Nemours  and 
Lord  Cai-llsle,  he  suffered  much  from  weak- 
ness and  depression.  He  slept  little,  felt  chilly 
and  wi'etched,  and  could  take  very  little  food. 
Still  he  observed  his  usual  habits  of  industry, 
and  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
jiosed  despatches  to  Lord  Lyons  at  Washing- 
ton, rose  at  seven  o'clock  to  write  the  memor- 
andum containing  the  amendments  which  he 
submitted  to  the  queen. 

By  the  time  that  a  letter  reached  him  from 
the  ministers,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the 
draft  containing  these  amendments,  he  was 
worse.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber Dr.  Jenner  was  sent  for,  and  was  followed 
by  Sir  James  Clark.  The  prince  was  unable 
to  appear  at  dinner,  and  Lord  Pahnerston, 
who  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Sir  Allan 
M'Nab  from  Canada  had  arrived  as  guests, 
was  much  distressed,  and  urged  that  a  third 
physician  should  be  sent  for.  This  was  not 
thought  to  be  necessary,  and  for  two  or  three 
days  afterwards  there  was  much  hope  that 
the  disorder  might  take  a  favourable  turn 
without  the  development  of  fever,  of  which 
the  prince  himself  had  a  peculiar  dread.  Un- 
happily these  hopes  were  frustrated.  Day 
after  day,  though  there  were  many  symptoms 
that  appeared  to  be  not  unfavourable  to  his 


recovery,  the  fluctuations  of  the  disorder  gave 
rise  to  serious  apprehensions.  Dr.  Watson 
and  Sir  Henry  Holland  were  called  in.  All 
that  medical  skill  could  accomplish  was  doubt- 
less secured,  but  the  de])ressed  condition  of 
the  prince,  his  inability  to  take  food,  his  pros- 
t;ation  from  want  of  sleep,  and  that  want 
of  vital  force  were  against  him.  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  and  indeed  every  member  of  the 
government,  nay,  all  to  whom  the  intelligence 
of  the  patient's  condition  was  conveyed,  felt 
the  gi'eatest  grief  and  anxiety. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  days  of  sorrow 
those  must  have  been  to  the  queen  hei'self, 
who,  with  the  Princess  Alice,  was  there  to 
watch  and  soothe  and  read  to  him  while  he 
could  bear  it;  and  who,  when  the  last  sad 
hours  came,  would  only  leave  his  bedside  for 
the  adjoining  room.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
record  the  great  and  solemn  grief  of  the  ten- 
der devoted  wife,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  loving 
daughter.  In  the  simple  words  of  her  own 
diary  her  majesty  afterwards  wrote  of  those 
parting  hours,  and  they  are  the  words  of  a 
heai't-stricken  woman,  who  yet,  with  the  self- 
control  that  is  one  of  her  queenly  virtues,  gave 
way  to  outbui-sts  of  sorrow  only  in  private, 
and  sat  outwardly  calm  and  ready  for  whis- 
pered word  or  sign,  with  the  beloved  head 
leaning  upon  her  shoulder,  the  hand  clasped 
in  her  own. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  14th 
of  December  the  jjrince's  appearance  had  in- 
dicated some  rallying  of  his  powers,  and  phy- 
sicians and  attendants  were  striving  to  hope 
that  the  crisis  might  pass  favourably,  but 
during  the  day  the  symptoms  became  unmis- 
takable. As  the  evening  advanced  her  ma- 
jesty retired  to  give  way  to  her  grief  in  the 
adjoining  room.  She  had  not  long  been  gone 
when  a  rapid  change  set  in,  and  the  Princess 
Alice  was  requested  by  Sir  James  Clark  to 
ask  her  majesty  to  return.  The  intport  of  the 
summons  was  too  plain.  When  the  queen 
entered  she  took  the  prince's  left  hand,  "which 
was  already  cold,  though  the  breathing  was 
quite  gentle,"  and  knelt  down  by  his  side. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  bed  was  the  Princess 
Alice,  while  at  its  foot  knelt  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (who  had  been  summoned  from  Cam- 
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111  iilge  Uie  previous  evening)  and  llie  Princess 
Helena.  N\«t  fur  fruui  the  foot  of  the  lieU 
were  I'rim-e  Ernest  Leiniujjeu,  llxe  )>hv!Ui.'i:ins, 
and  the  ]>riuce's  vulct  Litliiein.  lieuernl  tlie 
Hon.  Koberl  Drtice  knelt  opp<.>site  to  the 
i|ueeu,  and  the  Deau  of  Wiudt><.)r,  Sir  Charles 
l*hi|>|>s,  and  t.ieueJTtl  Grey,  were  also  in  the 
room.. 

''  In  the  solemn  hush  of  that  mournful 
ehaniK-r  there  was  such  grief  aa  has  raifly 
hallowcil  any  death-bed.  A  great  light,  which 
had  bles.*ed  the  world,  and  whicli  the  mournei-s 
had  but  yestei-day  ho|>ed  might  long  bless  it, 
was  wjuiiug  f:ist  away.  A  husband,  a  father, 
a  friend,  a  m:ister,  endeared  by  every  quality 
by  which  man  in  such  relations  can  win  the 
love  of  his  fellow-niau,  was  passing  into  the 
Silent  Liuid,  and  his  loving  glance,  his  wise 
counsels,  his  tirm  manly  thought  should  be 
known  among  them  no  more.  The  castlo 
clock  chimed  the  third  quaiter  after  ten. 
Calm  and  peaceful  grew  the  beloved  form ; 
the  features  settled  into  the  beauty  of  a  pex- 
fectly  serene  repose;  two  or  three  long,  but 
gentle,  breaths  were  drawn;  and  that  great 
soul  had  tied,  to  seek  a  nobler  scoj>e  for  its 
aspirations  in  the  world  within  the  veil,  for 
which  it  had  often  yearned,  where  there  is 
rest  for  the  weary,  and  where  'the  spirits  of 
the  just  are  made  perfect.'"' 

These  words,  quoted  from  the  closing  chap- 
ter of  tlie  record  which  the  queen  herself 
directed  and  approved,  need  no  eulogistic 
addition  here.  When  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Paul's  tolled  for  the  death  of  the  prince  w^ho 
had  outlived  false  reproach  and  lived  down 
all  but  the  basest  suspicion,  it  struck  its  deep 
notu  to  every  heart  that  heard  it,  and  its 
Solemn  echo  sounded  through  the  empire. 
The  queen  did  not  moum  alone.  The  whole 
nation  sorrowed  with  her.  Men  went  about 
speaking  low,  women  wept,  and  even  children 
looked  with  wistful  faces  and  felt  the  shadow 
of  a  great  grief  when  they  heard  that  "  Prince 
Albert,"  whose  portrait  they  had  seen  in 
almost  every  street,  whose  name  had  been 
associated  with  nearly  all  that  had  been  told 
of  new  ])arks,  and  schools,  oi-jjlianages,  and 
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asylums,  of  open  spaces  and  exhibitions,  of 
bett<-r  me:uis  of  learning,  and  working,  and 
playing  in  large  towns,  hud  left  the  queen  a 
widow  and  the  young  priuoes  and  princessei 
fatherless. 

Before  the  words  of  the  |ioet-laui'eate  gave 
tlie  emph:u>is  of  noble  words  to  the  measa;^o 
that  had  already  gone  out  fioiu  the  hearts  of 
the  people  in  signs  luid  sounds  of  grief,  the 
name  "Albert  the  Good"  had  been  accepted 
in  its  siguilic-uice  and  made  enduring  in  the 
public  memory. 

Realizing  what  manner  of  man  Prince 
Albert  was,  iuid  truly  estimating  the  work 
of  his  that  should  live  after  him,  and  the 
memory  of  him  that  would  be  most  likely 
to  endure,  there  could  scircely  have  been  a 
better  or  more  just  and  ajipiopriate  tribute 
to  his  memory  th;in  that  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  address  before  the  Ajssocia- 
tion  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Mechanics' 
Institutes  at  Manchester,  on  the  23d  of  Apiil, 
1862,  and  therefore  sliortly  after  the  death 
of  the  prince  and  during  the  pressure  of  the 
cotton  famine.  The  occasion,  the  audience, 
the  circumstiinces,  were  such  as  would  well 
serve  to  turn  men's  thoughts  to  the  bereave- 
ment which  tlie  country  had  so  recently  sus- 
tained. We  may  at  least  see  in  the  words 
themselves  some  reflection  of  what  w;is  felt 
and  of  what  even  now  continues  to  be  felt  in 
relation  to  a  loss  which  was  a  national  cala- 
mity.    5Ii-.  Gladstone  said  : — 

"  In  many  a  humble  cottage,  darkened  by 
the  calamity  of  the  past  winter,  the  mourning 
inhabitants  may  have  checked  their  own  im- 
patience by  reflecting  that,  in  the  ancient 
jxilace  of  our  kings,  a  woman's  he;u-t  lay  bleed- 
ing; and  that  to  the  supreme  place  in  birth, 
in  station,  in  splendour,  and  in  jwwer,  was 
now  added  another  and  sadder  title  of  pre- 
eminence in  grief. 

"For  perhajis  no  sharper  stroke  ever  cut 
human  lives  asunder  than  that  which  in 
December  last  parted,  so  far  as  this  world  of 
sense  is  concerned,  the  lives  of  the  Queen  of 
England  and  of  her  chosen  consort.  It  had 
been  obvious  to  us  all,  though  necessarily  in 
difl'erent  degrees,  that  they  were  blest  with 
the  possession  of  the  secret  of  reconciling  the 
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discharge  of  inccssaut  and  wearing  public 
duty  with  the  cultivation  of  the  inner  and 
domestic  life.  The  attachment  that  binils  to- 
gether wife  anil  husband  was  known  to  be  in 
their  case,  and  <o  have  been  from  the  first,  of 
an  unusual  force.  Through  more  than  twenty 
years,  which  flowed  past  like  one  long  un- 
clouded summer  day,  that  attachment  was 
cherished,  exercised,  and  strengthened  by  all 
the  forms  of  family  interest,  by  all  the  asso- 
ciated pursuits  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  by 
all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  which  sur- 
round the  throne,  and  which  the  prince  was 
called,  in  his  own  sphere,  both  to  alleviate 
and  to  share.  On  the  one  side,  such  love  is 
rare,  even  in  the  annals  of  the  love  of  woman; 
on  the  other,  such  service  can  hardly  find  a 
parallel,  for  it  is  hard  to  know  how  a  husband 
could  render  it  to  a  wife,  unless  that  wife 
were  also  queen. 

"So,  then,  she  whom  you  have  seen  in  your 
streets  a  source  of  joy  to  you  all,  and  herself 
drinking  in  with  cordial  warmth  the  sights 
and  the  sounds  of  your  enthusiastic  loyalty, 
is  now  to  be  thought  of  as  the  first  of  English 
widows,  lonely  in  proportion  to  her  elevation 
and  her  cares 

"  If  the  mourning  of  the  nation  for  the  Prince 
Consort's  death  was  univeisal,  yet  within  cer- 
tain precincts  it  was  also  special 

"  In  his  well-ordered  life  there  seemed  to  be 
room  for  all  things — for  every  manly  exercise, 
for  the  study  and  practice  of  art,  for  the  ex- 
acting cares  of  a  splendid  court,  for  minute 
attention  to  every  domestic  and  paternal  duty, 
for  advice  and  aid  towards  the  discharge  of 
public  business  in  its  innumerable  forms,  and 
for  meeting  the  voluntary  calls  of  an  active 
philanthropy :  one  day  in  considering  the 
best  form  for  the  dwellings  of  the  people; 
another  day  in  bringing  his  just  and  gentle 
influence  to  bear  on  the  relations  of  master 
and  domestic  servant;  another  in  suggesting 
and  supplying  the  means  of  culture  for  the 
most  numerous  classes;  another  in  some  good 
work  of  almsgiving  or  religion.  Nor  was  it  a 
merely  external  activity  which  he  displayed. 
His  mind,  it  is  evident,  was  too  deeply  earnest 
to  be  satisfied  in  anything,  smaller  or  greater, 
with  resting  on  the  surface.     With  a  strong 


gi'asp  on  practical  life  in  all  its  forms,  he 
united  a  habit  of  thought  eminently  philoso- 
phic; ever  referring  facts  to  their  causes,  and 
pursuing  action  to  its  consequences. 

"Gone  though  he  be  from  among  us,  he,  like 
other  worthies  of  mankind  who  have  preceded 
him,  is  not  altogether  gone ;  for,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet — 

" '  Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb; 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just, 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  their  du.st.' 

"So  he  has  left  for  all  men,  in  all  classes, 
many  a  useful  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the 
record  of  his  life  and  character.  For  example, 
it  would,  I  believe,  be  diflicult  to  find  any- 
where a  model  of  a  life  more  highly  organized, 
more  thoroughly  and  compactly  ordered.  Here 
in  Manchester,  if  anywhere  in  the  world,  you 
know  what  order  is  and  what  a  power  it  holds. 
Here  we  see  at  work  the  vast  systems  of 
machinery,  where  ten  thousand  instruments 
are  ever  labouring,  each  in  its  own  proper 
place,  each  with  its  own  proper  duty,  but  all 
obedient  to  one  law,  and  all  co-operating  for 
one  end.  Scarcely  in  one  of  these  your  own 
great  establishments  are  the  princiiiles  of 
order  and  its  power  more  vividly  exemplified, 
than  they  were  in  the  mind  and  life  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  Now  this  way  of  excelling 
is  one  that  we  all  may  follow.  There  is  not 
one  among  us  all,  here  gathered,  who  may  not, 
if  he  will,  especially  if  he  be  still  young,  by 
the  simple  specific  of  giving  method  to  his 
life,  greatly  increase  its  power  and  efficacy  for 
good. 

"But  he  would  be  a  sorry  imitator  of  the 
prince  who  should  suppose  that  this  process 
could  be  satisfactorily  performed  as  a  mechan- 
ical process,  in  a  presumptuous  or  in  a  servile 
spirit,  and  with  a  view  to  selfish  or  to  worldly 
ends.  A  life  that  is  to  be  like  his,  ought  to 
find  refreshment  even  in  the  midst  of  labours; 
nay,  to  draw  refreshment  from  them.  But 
this  it  cannot  do,  unless  men  can  take  up 
the  varied  emj)loyments  of  the  world  with 
something  of  a  childlike  freshness.  Few^  are 
they  who  carry  on  with  them  that  childlike 
freshness  of  the  earliest  years  into  after  life. 
It  is  that  especial  light  of  Heaven,  described 
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liy  Wonlsworth  in  hi*  immoiUil  (A/d  on  the 
J!f<.\>lle^liuH4  of  CItildhood ;  thai  light— 

'  WUicli  litM  about  UB  in  uur  iiifuioy,' 

which  atteuils  i-vcn  the  y.iulli  n|>oii  his  way; 
but  at  lou^tli 

■  Tho  m»ii  jK'i\ lives  it  dio  awuv, 
AuJ  f.iJo  into  tho  light  uf  common  day.' 

Its  radiance  still  plays  about  a  favoured  few : 
they  are  those  few  who,  like  tlie  jiriuce,  strive 
eiimestly  to  kec|>  themselves  uiisi>otted  from 
the  world,  and  jire  victors  in  the  strife. 

'•  In  beseeching, especially  the  young,  to  study 
the  application  to  their  daily  life  of  that  i>riu- 
ciple  of  orvier  which  engenders  botli  diligence 
and  strength  of  will,  and  likewise  so  greatly 
multiplies  their  ]K)wer,  I  am  well  assured  that 
they  will  liud  this  to  be  not  only  an  intellec- 
tual but  a  mor:d  exeivise.  Every  real  and 
searching  etiort  at  self-improvement  is  of  itself 
a  lesson  of  i>rofound  humility.  For  we  can- 
not move  a  step  without  le.iruing  and  feeling 
the  waywai-dness,  the  weakness,  the  vacilla- 
tion of  our  movemeuts,  or  without  desiring  to 
be  set  up  u]ion  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than 
ourselves.  Nor,  again,  is  it  likely  that  the 
self-denial  and  self-discijiline  which  these 
efforts  undoubtedly  involve,  will  often  be 
coi-dially  undergone,  except  by  those  who  ele- 
vate and  extend  their  vision  beyond  the  nar- 
row scope  of  the  years — be  they  what  we 
admit  to  be  few,  or  what  we  think  to  be 
many — that  are  jirescribed  for  our  career  on 
earth.  An  untiring  sense  of  duty,  an  active 
consciousness  of  the  perpetual  presence  of 
Him  who  is  its  author  and  its  law,  and  a  lofty 
aim  beyond  the  grave — these  are  the  best  and 
most  efficient  p.arts,  in  every  sense,  of  that 
apparatus  wherewith  we  should  be  armed, 
when  with  full  purpose  of  heart  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  lifelong  work  of  self-improve- 
ment. And  I  believe  that  the  lesson  which 
I  have  thus,  perhaps  at  once  too  boldly  and 
too  feebly,  presumed  to  convey  to  you  in 
words,  is  the  very  lesson  which  was  taught  us 
for  twenty  years,  and  has  been  bequeathed  to 
us  for  lasting  memory  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
in  the  nobler  form  of  action,  in  the  silent  wit- 
ness of  an  earnest,  manful  and  devoted  life." 


These  wonls  of  Mr.  tiladst«iiie  niny  be  Baid 
to  have  |>ernianently  rwoixled  feeliiign  which 
had  been  expi-eased  not  only  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  government  and  by  leiulin;,'  i>|>eakera 
in  |utrliament,  Init  by  niinistt-rH  of  religion  iu 
|>laces  of  worshi])  luid  by  means  of  addreases 
of  condolence  forwarxled  to  her  majesty  from 
all  jKirts  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  [leojile  of 
this  country  and  to  a  large  number  of  pereons 
abroad  the  death  of  Prince  Albert  was  little 
less  than  a  jHjrsonal  bereavement  and  had  an 
individual  inlluencc.  The  grief  \v;is  intimate 
and  sincere;  the  mourning  was  truly  national. 
The  sermon  preachetl  by  Dean  ^lilman  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  news  of  the  Prince  Consort's  death  con- 
tained a  passage  which  well  expressed  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  country :  "  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  it  is  felt  that  a  great 
example  has  been  removed  from  among  us — 
an  example  of  the  highest  and  the  humblest 
duties  equally  fulfilled — of  the  household  and 
everj'day  virtues  of  the  husband  and  father, 
practised  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way, 
without  effort  or  aid :  as  it  were  by  the  spon- 
taneous workings  of  a  true  and  generous 
nature.  To  be  not  only  blameless  but  more 
than  blameless  in  those  relations  is  not  too 
common  in  such  high  positions;  but  his  duties 
to  the  queen's  subjects  as  well  as  to  the  queen, 
his  duties  to  the  great  English  family  dis- 
persed throughout  all  the  world  as  well  as  to 
the  young  family  within  the  chambei-s  of  the 
palace,  were  discharged  with  calm  thought 
and  silent  assiduity.  No  waste  of  time  in 
frivolous  amusement,  in  vain  pomp  and  glory, 
but  usefulness  in  its  highest  sense :  schemes 
of  benevolence  promoted ;  pLins  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  suggested  and  fostered  with 
prudent  and  far-seeing  counsel,  and  with  pro- 
found personal  interest;  great  movements  for 
the  improvement  of  all  bmnches  of  national 
industry,  if  not  set  on  foot,  raaintiiined  with 
a  steady  and  persevering  impulse;  in  short, 
notwithstanding  foreign  birth  and  education, 
a  full  and  perfect  identification  of  himself 
with  English  interests,  English  character, 
English  social  advancement.  .A.11  these  things 
have  sunk  gradually,  if  not  slowly,  into  the 
national  mind.    He  was  ours,  not  merely  by 
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adoption,  but,  as  it  were,  by  a  secouii  na- 
ture." 

After  the  death  of  the  I'riuce  Consort  the 
Queen,  who  had  been  during  that  sorrowful 
time  aided  by  the  calm  devotion  of  the 
Princess  Alice,  called  her  children  around  her, 
and,  though  borne  down  with  grief,  exhorted 
them  to  assist  her  in  doing  her  duty  by  them 
and  by  the  country.  Tlie  funeral  of  the  prince 
took  i>lace  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
on  the  23d  of  December,  and,  though  attended 
by  some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  realm 
and  the  royal  household,  the  ceremony  was 
almost  private.  The  coffin  was  only  placed 
in  the  entrance  of  the  royal  vault  and  not  in 
the  vault  itself,  as  her  majesty  had  determined 
to  have  a  mausoleum  constructed  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Frogmore,  and  had  already  selected 
the  place  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the 
building.  Within  a  year  afterwards  this 
mausoleum  was  completed,  and  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1862,  the  remains  of  the  Prince 
Consort  were  removed  thither  from  St.  George's 
Chapel,  a  temporary  stone  sarcophagus  having 
been  yirovided  to  receive  the  coffin,  which  was 
not  finally  placed  in  the  permanent  sarcopha- 
gus afterwards  prepared  for  it  until  the  28th 
of  November,  1868. 

Although  the  queen  in  her  deep  grief  had 
felt  unable  to  take  any  public  part  in  affairs 
of  state,  and  remained  in  seclusion  for  a  longer 
period  than  some  of  her  subjects  thought 
was  necessary  or  desirable,  she  continued  to 
manifest  her  genuine  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  happiness  and  "welfare  of  the 
people.  At  about  the  time  when  a  year  of 
mourning  had  expired  a  great  calamity  af- 
fecting a  number  of  the  humbler  class  of 
the  population  called  forth  her  I'eady  sym- 
pathy and  aroused  a  feeling  of  pity  through- 
out the  country.  The  accident  at  the  Hartley 
Colliery,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  probably 
excited  more  consternation  than  any  tragical 
event  since  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter  in 
October,  1859.  The  Royal  Charter,  a  home- 
ward bound  steamer  from  Australia,  carrying 
a  large  number  of  passengere  and  their  posses- 
sions, including  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  was  wrecked  in  Redwharf  Bay,  Anglesea, 


during  a  fearful  storm  in  which  she  kept  near 
a  lee  shore  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  a  i>iIot 
for  Liverpool.  Tlie  gale  was  so  violent  that, 
though  the  two  anchors  were  let  go  and  the 
engines  were  worked  at  full  speed  to  lessen 
the  strain,  the  chain  cables  parted  and  she 
was  driven  on  shore  and  struck  on  the  rocks 
astern.  The  passengers,  among  whom  were 
a  large  number  of  women  and  children,  had 
been  unaware  of  any  serious  cause  for  alarm 
when  the  vessel  began  to  beat  upon  the  sharp 
pointed  rocks.  The  masts  and  rigging  were 
cut  away  without  avail,  and  she  was  thrown 
broadside  on  and  perfectly  upright  on  the 
shelving  stony  beach,  from  which  a  rock  pro- 
jected not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  her 
head.  One  of  the  crew,  a  Portuguese  named 
Joseph  Rogers,  bravely  volunteered  to  cany 
a  rope  on  shore,  and  succeeded  in  struggling 
with  it  through  the  heavy  surf.  A  hawser 
was  then  hauled  out  and  fastened  on  shore 
and  a  "boatswain's  chair"  rigged  to  it,  but 
the  fury  of  the  wind  and  sea  prevented  much 
use  being  made  of  it.  In  the  saloon  the  tei'- 
ror-stricken  passengere  had  assembled  and  a 
clergyman,  Mr.  Hodge,  attempted  to  hold  a 
religious  service ;  but  the  waves  were  already 
pouring  through,  and  even  while  Captain 
Taylor  and  another  officer  were  endeavour- 
ing to  alia)'  the  feai-s  of  those  around  them  a 
succession  of  tremendous  shocks  broke  the 
vessel  amidships  and  she  soon  began  to  break 
up.  A  few  of  the  crew  contrived  to  reach 
the  shore  by  the  hawser,  some  persons  were 
flung  bruised  aiid  almost  senseless  on  the  rocks 
by  the  force  of  the  waves,  but  of  those  on 
board  459  perished,  Captain  Taylor  having 
been  the  last  seen  alive  on  board,  where  he 
had  lashed  himself  to  a  spar,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  his  attempt  to  escape.  All  the 
officers  were  lost.  Few  storms  have  left  such 
strange  evidences  of  their  violence.  The  iron 
safe  containing  the  ship's  treasure  was  after- 
wards discovered  to  have  been  broken  up  into 
shapeless  masses,  and  in  the  crushed  fragments 
of  smaller  iron  boxes,  sovereigns  and  nuggets 
of  goM  were  found  imbedded  as  though  they 
formed  part  of  the  substance  of  the  metal. 

The  appalling  circumstances  of  this  wreck 
had  made  it  historical.    In  the  recoixls  of  such 
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calamities  llii-  wivck  <.<{  tlic  li'ij/at  i'harttr 
kIovkI  forth  with  tnrible  distiiu-liiess.  The 
•tory  uf  the  recovery  of  the  Ixxliea,  of  the 
awful  ^oleiuu  scene  of  the  fuiifnd  in  that  re- 
iiuitf  WfUh  biirial-^'i-ouuJ  »t  IJaiialgo  near 
MiH-lfni  ou  the  oxist,  aiul  uf  the  auxious  iu- 
quirvns  who  jourueved  thither  to  look  upon 
the  fac««  of  tLe  dejul,  was  still  reuiemliered 
when,  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  ou  the 
Kith  of  Janiinry,  ISlii,  tidings  came  of  another 
dreadful  accident,  not  upon  the  sea,  but 
amidst  all  the  busy  life  and  activity  of  a  coal- 
pit, where  a  hundred  and  niuety-utue  men  and 
boys  were  working  "undergi-ound." 

Tlie  main  features  of  the  calamity  at  Hart- 
ley tV'lliery  way  be  soon  indicated.  Closely 
adjoining  the  sliaft  of  the  mine  on  the  east 
side,  was  a  subst:uitial  stone  structure  contain- 
ing the  machinery  employed  for  keeping  the 
pit  clear  of  water.  The  pumping-eugine  was 
one  of  the  largest  to  be  met  with  in  the  coal 
trade,  with  a  power  equal  to  400  horses. 

The  accident  occurred  about  half-ftast  ten 
in  the  morning.  The  greater  body  of  the 
miners  in  the  pit  had  gone  in  at  one  o'clock 
ill  the  morning,  and  were  just  about  being 
relieve*!  to  come  to  bank  by  the  back  shift, 
which  went  in  at  nine  o'clock.  In  fact,  two 
sets  of  men  of  the  first  shift  had  got  to  bank, 
and  the  third  shift  was  '"riding"  or  coming 
up  the  shaft  in  the  cage,  and  had  got  hauled 
halfway  up  when  tlie  beam  of  the  pnmping- 
engine  overhanging  the  sh;ift  at  the  bank 
suddenly  and  without  any  warning  snapited 
in  two,  the  projecting  outer  half,  weighing 
upwards  of  twenty  tons,  falling  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash  right  down  the  centre  of  the 
shaft.  It  struck  the  top  of  the  brattice  and 
carried  the  woodwork  and  timber,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
with  it  down  the  shaft.  It  encountered  the 
.xscending  cage,  bringing  up  eight  miners, 
hidfway.  The  survivors  of  the  party  stated 
that  they  first  observed  something  shoot  past 
them  with  the  velocity  of  a  thunderbolt,  and 
presently  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
a  jierfect  hail  of  broken  beams  and  planks. 
Tlie  iron  cage  in  which  they  were  ascending 
w.os  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  shock,  and  two 


of   the  w  '  men   were   kille<l   uii    the 

Bpot,  ami  I  down  among  the  rnina. 

Of  the  remaining  six  tlii^ee  survival  for  somo 
time,  and  the  otliers  were  ultimately  i-escued. 
Of  course  n»  Koon  as  the  accident  w  as  known 
help  airived  from  the  neighl>ouring  collierieti, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  boys  imprisoned  below ;  but 
only  two  men  at  a  time  coidd  work  at  remov- 
ing the  oUitructioii,  and  they  had  to  be  slung 
by  ropes  in  the  nant)w  space.  Meanwhile 
the  scene  around  the  pit's  mouth  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  sad  and  touching.  The 
police  had  some  diHiculty  in  kec|iing  the  sjtnce 
about  tlie  bank  top  sufficiently  clear  for  the 
work  to  be  carried  on.  Crowds  of  people 
came  from  the  .-nljoining  mining  vilLiges,  and 
even  from  distant  phices.  Numliers  of  women 
remained  all  day  in  sad  foreboding  groufis, 
after  having  stootl  near  the  mine  in  the  chill 
air  of  the  November  night.  The  wives  and 
families  of  the  men  who  were  imprisoned 
below  pa.=sed  hither  and  thither  with  sorrow- 
stricken  faces.  There  were  plenty  of  experi- 
enced men,  with  brave  hearts  and  strong 
bauds,  but  the  work  could  only  be  effected 
slowly;  and  though  it  was  said  that  at  one 
time  on  the  Saturday  (the  third  day  of  their 
imprisonment)  the  men  for  whom  they  were 
labouring  were  heard  working  and  signalling 
in  the  shaft,  the  obstructions  had  been  found 
to  be  more  solid  and  closely  wedgetl  together  as 
the  explorers  worked  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft.  Signals  were  made  and  not  answered, 
and  the  sounds  which  had  been  heard  ceased. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  men  had  retire«l 
more  into  the  workings.  The  managers  of 
the  pit  felt  confident  that  there  w.is  not  the 
least  cause  for  alarm,  unless  the  men  sliouhl 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  foul  air;  and  this 
apprehension,  as  the  event  proved,  was  un- 
happily too  well  founded.  The  work  of  clear- 
ing away  the  obstructions  in  the  shaft  was 
continued  night  and  day  with  unremitting 
rigour;  but  the  men  engaged  in  this  praise- 
worthy, but  difficult  and  dangerous,  task  felt 
the  effects  of  the  gases  which  had  been  gene- 
rated below,  and  were  compelled  to  suspend 
operations  till  a  ventilating  apparatus,  com- 
posed of  cloth,  and  called  a  cloth  bratticing, 
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could  be  ari'aiigeJ.  This  was  completed  on 
Wednesday  afternoon ;  and  tlie  sliaft  being 
cleared,  to  some  extent,  of  gas,  the  terrible 
tragedy  was  revealed  in  all  its  horrore.  Three 
pitmen  (volunteers)  went  down,  penetrated 
the  obstruction,  got  into  the  yard  seam  by  the 
engine-drift,  and  found  men  lying  dead  at  the 
furnace.  They  pushed  their  way  through. 
The  air  was  bad.  Within  the  door  they 
found  a  large  body  of  men  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  death.  They  retreated  and  came  to  bank 
with  the  appalling  intelligence. 

Those  who  went  all  through  the  works 
found  no  living  man,  but  a  hecatomb  of  dead 
bodies.  The  bulk  of  the  bodies  were  lying  in 
the  gallery  near  the  sliaft.  Families  were 
lying  in  groups;  children  in  the  arms  of  their 
fathers;  brothei-s  with  brothers.  jMost  of 
them  looked  ]ilacid  as  if  asleep,  but  higher  up, 
near  the  furnace,  some  tall  stout  men  seemed 
to  have  died  hard.  The  corn-bins  were  all 
cleared.  Some  few  of  the  men  had  a  little 
corn  in  their  pockets.  A  pony  was  lying 
dead  among  the  men,  but  untouched. 

To  the  usual  danger  of  foul  air  was  added 
the  inroad  of  water  into  the  workings.  The 
"yard  seam,"  where  most  of  the  men  had 
taken  refuge,  was  not  reached  till  the  22d, 
and  those  lying  there  bore  the  appearance 
of  having  been  suffocated  two  or  three  days 
before. 

Indications  of  piety  and  of  courage  were 
not  wanting  from  the  first.  Two  of  the  men 
who  were  knocked  out  of  the  cage  were  pai-tly 
buried  in  the  ruins  which  choked  the  shaft. 
The  elder  Sharp  could  be  heard  praying  among 
the  rubbisli  where  he  was  buried.  Thomas 
AVatson,  who  was  hanging  by  the  broken  cage, 
heard  the  moans  and  prayers  of  liis  unfortu- 
nate companion,  and  though  much  bruised  by 
the  wood  that  had  struck  him,  he  dropped 
himself  down  the  pump  on  to  the  rubbish 
in  which  poor  Sharp  was  buried,  and  jjrayed 
with  him  until  he  expired,  though  every  mo- 
ment Watson  himself  expected  to  be  engulfed 
where  he  stood.  After  Sharp's  death  Watson 
scrambled  back  to  the  cage,  where  he  hung 
for  many  houi-s,  till  he  and  his  other  two 
companions  were  rescued. 

Amos,    the    "overman,"    and    one    of    his 


deputies  named  Tennant,  a  fine  fellow  who 
had  been  to  the  Australian  gold  mines  but 
had  returned,  would,  it  was  believed,  lead  the 
men  out  of  the  pit  and  to  a  place  secure  from 
the  water.  This  they  succeeded  in  doing,  and, 
like  true  caj^tains  of  industry,  they  died  at 
their  post.  They  had  struggled  up  through 
the  furnace  drift  after  the  accident,  and  had 
hacked  and  hewn  at  the  obstruction  in  the 
shaft  until  the  Sunday  afternoon,  when  a  fall 
of  stone  took  place  in  the  shaft  whicli  drove 
them  away,  and  they  were  found  lying  at  the 
post  of  danger,  but  the  post  of  duty — the 
furnace — having  died  in  mortal  agony,  the 
men  and  boys  "in  by"  having  subsequently 
slept  quietly  away. 

The  Hartley  colliers  had  the  character  of 
being  steady  and  thoughtful  men.  There 
was  no  public-house  within  a  mile  of  the 
village;  many  of  the  miners  were  abstain- 
er from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  several  of 
them  were  local  preachers  and  class  leaders 
among  the  Methodist  communities.  A  num- 
ber of  the  dead  were  lying  in  rows  on  each 
side,  all  quiet  and  placid  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep 
after  a  heavy  day's  work.  In  a  book  taken 
from  the  pocket  of  the  overman  was  a  memor- 
andum dated  "Friday  afternoon  (17th),  half- 
past  two  o'clock.  Edward  Armstrong,  Thomas 
Gledson,  John  Hardie,ThomasBell,and  others, 
took  extremely  ill.  We  had  also  a  prayer- 
meeting  at  a  quarter  to  two,  when  Tibbs,  H. 
Sharp,  J.  Campbell,  H.  Gibson,  and  William 
Palmer —  (here  the  sentence  was  incomplete). 
Tibbs  exhorted  to  us  again,  and  Sharp  also." 

Messages  to  families  were  found  scratched 
on  flasks  and  boxes ;  there  appeared  to  have 
been  no  little  calm  and  peace  at  meeting 
death. 

The  scene  as  the  bodies  were  slowly  rescued 
and  brought  to  the  bank  was  very  painful. 
About  5000  peoplehad  assembled  by  that  time, 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  knew  the  worst. 
Occasionally  a  stifled  groan  or  a  hysteric  cry 
would  be  heard  from  the  crowd  as  some  well- 
known  face  slowly  rose  up  out  of  the  dark 
chasm,  but  for  the  most  part  a  reverent  silence 
was  kept  throughout.  With  the  shaft  in  its 
present  condition  it  was  found  impossible  to 
lower  a  cage  of  the  usual  character,  and  the 
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l>iHlit<s  were  l>roi\glit  up  in  sliiij^s  jixs-sihI  umlt-r 
the  luinpiu.  As  eiu'li  oaiiie  to  tjirtli  it  was 
uiislung,  wi'ii|>|>i'()  iu  ii  wiudiu<;-8heet,  nnd 
pUivtt  in  !i  ixirtin  which  stCKxl  by  on  a  truck. 
As  enoli  was  iilcutitieJ  his  name  was  chalked 
on  tlie  i-oflin,  and  it  was  wheeknl  away  from 
the  phitform  and  delivei-etl  over  to  tlie  friends 
wlio  stood  waiting  outside  tlie  barrier.  The 
lK>dies  of  those  men  who  live<l  in  the  village 
haixl  by  were  carricil  there  at  once,  and  for 
others  who  ciuue  from  a  distiince  tliere  were 
hearses  and  carts  in  waiting.  Still,  this  pnx-ess 
was  slow,  and  iu  leaving  the  colliery  tt>  get  to 
the  railway  station  the  patli  lay  through  long 
lines  of  piled-up  coffins,  some  of  which  had 
already  i-eocivetl  their  ghastly  buixleu  and 
others  were  standing  ready  for  it.  The  coffins 
were  made  in  a  jwculi-ir  fashion,  the  head  ]iart 
ojieuing  out  on  a  hinge,  so  that  it  might  be 
readily  turned  back  for  the  relatives  to  cast  a 
last  look  ou  the  featui-es  of  the  dead.  Almost 
every  cottage  had  a  coffin,  some  two,  one  five, 
and  one  poor  woman  had  lost  a  husband,  five 
sons,  and  a  boy  whom  they  had  brought  up 
and  educated.  Most  of  the  funerals  took 
l)lace  ou  Sunday  at  Earsdon  Church,  iu  a  piece 
of  ground  given  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
l.ind.  The  scene  was  solemn  and  deeply  touch- 
ing as  the  relations  followed  the  coffins  to  the 
graves,  singing  the  hymn  commencing, 

"  Ob  God,  our  help  id  ages  past." 

Deep  sympathy  was  everywhere  manifested 
on  behalf  of  the  Wreaved  sufferers,  and  by  no 
one  more  than  by  the  bereaved  queen  at  Os- 
borne, who  directed  that  intelligence  should 
be  constantly  conveyed  to  her,  and  whose  first 
message  siiid  she  was  "  most  anxious  to  hear 
that  there  are  hopes  of  saving  the  poor  people 
in  the  colliery  for  whom  her  heart  bleeds." 

On  the  sad  Sunday  of  the  funerals  a  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Carr,  the  head  viewer  of  the 
colliery,  by  command  of  her  majesty,  was  read 
by  the  incumbent  of  Earsdon  at  a  large  religious 
meeting  held  on  the  pit-head. 

"  Osborne,  Jan.  23,  1862. 
"  The  queen,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  over- 
whelming grief,  has  taken  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  mournful  accident  at  Hartley,  and  up 


to  the  liLst  hail  lio|>ed  that  at  least  a  consiiler- 
able  number  of  the  poor  ]>eople  might  have 
been  recovei'ed  alive.  The  ap]>alling  news 
sini-e  received  his  atllicted  the  iiueen  very 
much.  Her  majesty  coinnmnds  me  to  say 
that  her  tenderest  8ym|>;ithy  is  with  the  jioor 
widows  and  mothers,  and  that  her  own  misery 
onl\(  makes  her  feel  the  more  for  them.  Her 
majesty  ho|ie3  that  everytlnng  will  be  done  as 
far  lu  possible  to  alleviate  their  distress,  and 
her  majesty  will  have  a  sad  satisfaction  in 
assisting  in  such  a  measui-e." 

There  were  103  widows  and  257  children 
left  destitute,  while  the  number  of  sisters, 
parents,  an<l  other  relatives  who  had  relied 
for  svipport  on  those  who  had  perished  made 
the  total  407.  Her  majesty  had  readily  sent 
£200  towards  their  relief,  and  other  subscrip- 
tions quickly  followed.  The  large  sum  of 
£81,000  was  ultimately  subsci-ibed,  a  fourth 
part  of  which  was  contributed  to  a  fund  opened 
by  the  lord-mayor  at  the  ^fansion-house.  Of 
course  the  large  coal-owners,  many  of  the 
mining  engineers,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  otliei-s  con- 
tributed largely;  and  the  Ijondon  Stock- 
exchange  subscribed  neai-ly  £1000  in  a  single 
day. 

It  is  neces.sary  for  a  complete  survey  of  the 
position  occupied  by  England,  and  by  the 
government  at  the  period  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, that  we  should  look  back  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  early  iiart  of  the  year  18C0. 
Public  attention  at  that  time  was  fixed  chiefly 
on  Italy,  but  we  had  taken  a  jirominent  jiart 
in  some  more  distant  oijcnitions,  where  the 
combined  action  of  the  French  and  English 
forces  continued  to  support  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Our  difficulties  in 
China  had  not  terminated  with  the  draft  of 
that  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  arranged  by  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron 
Gros.  The  treaty  itself  was  to  be  ratified  at 
Pekin,  within  a  year  of  the  date  of  its  signa- 
ture, in  June,  1858,  and  Lord  Elgin  returne<l 
to  England,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Frederick 
Bruce,  went  out  in  ilarch,  1859,  as  envoy  es- 
tr.aordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  with 
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orders  to  proceed  hy  way  of  Peilio  to  Ticn-tsiu 
and  thence  to  Pekin.  It  was  in  f.u-t  suspected 
tliat  the  Chinese,  who  liad  an  iiisurmouiitable 
objection  to  any  foreign  envoy  entering  Pekin, 
would  use  any  excuse  for  delay  or  for  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  in  the  manner 
determined  on.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Bruce 
was  authorized  to  go  to  the  mouth  of. the 
Peiho  with  a  naval  force,  and  on  board  a  man- 
of-war,  to  Tien-tsin,  which  itself  stands  on  the 
Peiho,  near  the  confluence  of  several  streams 
which  flow  into  it,  Pekin  being  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  inland  from  the  month  of  the 
Peiho,  but  connected  with  the  river  by  a  canal. 
The  expedition  was  so  ordered  that  Admiral 
Hope,  who  was  in  command  of  the  British 
naval  force,  had  sent  word  to  Takn,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Peiho,  to  say  that  the  English 
and  Fi-ench  envoys  were  coming.  When  they 
reached  there  with  the  admiral  and  a  fleet  of 
nineteen  vessels,  it  was  found  that  the  sus- 
picions communicated  to  Mr.  Bruce  by  Lord 
Malmesbury  as  the  reason  for  his  taking 
eflFectual  means  of  reaching  Pekin  were  justi- 
fied. The  river  was  closed  by  stakes  and 
obstructions,  the  Taku  forts  commanding  its 
entrance  were  defended  by  a  crowd  of  armed 
men,  who,  in  reply  to  the  demand  to  let  tbe 
envoys  and  the  naval  escoit  pass,  declared 
that  they  belonged  to  a  kiml  of  militia,  and 
that  they  had  no  orders  fi-om  the  imperial 
authorities,  but  that  they  would  send  any 
message  from  the  troops  to  Tien-tsin  and  wait 
for  the  answer. 

On  the  whole  it  was  pretty  evident  that  Lortl 
Malmesbury's  opinions  were  well  founded. 
The  Chinese  were  repeating  their  pecuH.ir 
tactics  of  hostile  demonstrations  and  foolish 
prevarication,  to  be  followed  by  bluster  and 
(after  they  were  defeated)  an  emi-hatic  denial 
of  intentional  provocation.  The  defences  of 
the  river  and  of  the  forts  at  Taku,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  passage  of  the 
vessels  of  war  and  the  envoys,  were  acts  of 
defiance,  or  were  regarded  as  such,  and  though 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  liave  taken 
another  way  to  Pekin,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  anything  would  have  been 
gained  by  "  sheering  off"  fi-om  Taku,  either 
because  of  these  preparations,  or  of  tlie  pre- 


tended irresponsibility  of  the  force  which  Ii.mI 
been  stationed  there.  Probably  any  such 
comse  would  nave  been  reganled  by  the 
foolishly  crafty  Chinese  government  as  an 
evidence  of  actual  fear.  The  Cliinese  soldieis 
Were  not  cowards,  they  seem  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  kind  of  constitutional  courage, 
and,  considering  their  inferiority  in  physique, 
in  weapons  and  warlike  ability,  they  fought 
bravely.  They  appeared  to  have  an  ineradi- 
cable impression  either  that  we,  like  them- 
selves, threatened  without  the  intention  or  the 
ability  of  proceeding  to  extremities,  or  that 
they  would  be  in  some  occult  way  able  to 
prevent  the  incursion  of  barbarians  beyond 
a  certain  external  point  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chineise,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
particular  account  of  what  apjaears  to  l)e  a 
strange,  if  onh'  a  superficial  peculiarity; — 
that  of  a  cei'tain  childish,  one  scarcely  likes  to 
say  child-like,  temper  in  relation  to  troubles 
or  calamities,  treating  even  grave  misfortunes 
as  terajjorary  difficulties,  and  evading  them  by 
recurring  to  some  possible  immediate  occupa- 
tion rather  than  making  them  serious  turning- 
points  of  life.  The  Chinese  character  would 
seem  to  be  alike  shallow  and  simple,  with  a 
kind  of  contented  cunning  in  place  of  wisdom, 
and  a  singular  want  of  ability  to  estimate  the 
value  of  a  principle  of  truthfuhiess  and  loyalty 
beyond  an  immediate  and  personal  loyalty  to 
those  who  liy  power  or  affection  can  command 
it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  exam- 
ination of  the  superficial  but  intricate  mental 
chai'acteristiaS  of  the  Chinaman,  which  may 
perhaps  be  compared  to  one  of  those  carved 
ivory  balls  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  the 
i-esnlt  of  yeara  of  practice  in  minutely  follow- 
ing immediate  processes  requiring  consum- 
mate skill  of  manipulation,  but  seldomdevelop- 
ing  much  vai-iety  in  its  ingenuity. 

At  all  events  both  the  envoys  and  the  ad- 
miral had  somewhat  underrated  the  courage 
or  the  ability  of  the  force  at  Taku.  When 
Admiral  Hope  sent  again  to  demand  that  the 
pa-ssage  of  the  river  should  be  cleared,  the 
reply  was  that  they  had  sent  a  messenger  to 
Tien-tsin,  and  when  an  official  came  fi"om 
Tien-tsin.  after  the  admiral   had   found  that 
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-  auJ  dcffuota   Lad   lnvu   iu- 
v    object  uf   tills  liliasiuU  st-flus 

to  L.tve  be«u  tu  obtain  further  delay.  Mr. 
r  .  ■  and  tlie  Ficuch  iinoy  i-uucuiri-d  iu 
,'  the  iidmir.il  lo  ilc.ir  a  |>;uis;i^e  for  llii; 
ve^UflH,  but  bv  that  time  the  forta  were  well 
luauiied.  When  the  guuboata  ajijuuached  tJie 
baiiiers,  thev  were  tired  upuu  iuid  four  of 
them  Were  dis;tbleti,  while  tlie  Vessels  of  tlie 
deet  got  ajrrouud.  Au  attempt  to  sloriu  tlie 
furU  tailed,  aud  of  about  UHK>  Euglish  and 
\(H*  Freuch  as*;iilauts,  460  were  wounded  iu- 
cluding  the  iuliuir.d  hiiutjelf  and  the  com- 
luauder  of  the  FreueL  vessel  which  had  joined 
ill  the  attack.  The  attexupt  kid  to  be  abaii- 
doucd. 

AtTairs  had  become  serious,  and  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  governments  of  France  aud 
Enghiud  that  Baron  Gros  and  Lord  Elgin 
should  return  to  carrj-  out  the  treaty  which 
they  had  concluded,  aud  with  a  sufficient  force 
to  ahow  that  they  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
.Sir  Hope  Grant  w  as  in  command  of  the  troojjs 
sent  from  England,  aud  General  deMontauban, 
afterwards  known  as  Count  Palikao,  at  the 
head  of  the  French.  There  was  verj'  little 
further  delay.  The  Chinese  at  Taku  fought 
with  some  obstinacy,  but  were  quickly  de- 
feated; the  forts  were  taken.Tien-tsin  was  occu- 
pied, aud  the  allied  troops  marched  on  towards 
Pekin.  The  Chinese  government  acted  as  it 
usually  did,  and  having  been  beaten  sought 
for  farther  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  foot  of  the  Larbarian  out  of  the 
capital.  As  usual,  too,  no  sooner  had  negotia- 
tions been  admitted  than  the  Chinese  forgot 
their  recent  defeat  aud  became  insolent.  At 
all  events  the  subordinates  did.  Lord  Elgin 
had  agreed  that  the  Chinese  commissioners 
should  meet  him  and  Baron  Gros  at  Tangchow, 
a  town  about  ten  miles  from  Pekin,  and  sent 
thither  his  secretaries,  Mr.  Parkes  and  Mr. 
Lo.-h,  with  some  of  the  staff  of  Baron  Gros 
aud  several  English  officers,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  interview.  They  were  also  ac- 
Cuiupjiuied  by  a  gentleman  named  Bowlby, 
the  con-espondent  of  the  Timet  newspaper. 
The  commissioners  had  marked  out  a  large 
space  of  ground  to  be  occupied  by  the  French 
aud  English  force;   but  the  secretaries  aud 


their  lonijauions   on   their  retuii- 
IdWU  fuUUii   thai  a  l<»^e  body  of  (  .  .1 

Uikeu  podseiuiuu  of  thin  ground,  and  that  it 
\v;ui  uecriidaiy  to  pa;a  througli  them  amidst 
demonstrations  which  apjieared  tu  be  men- 
acing. Unfortunately  a  Mjuubble  arose  be- 
tween a  Fi-ench  officer  aud  some  uf  the  Tai  tun 
iu  the  Chinese  rauks,  aud  au  attack  wan  made 
upon  the  Euro|K:in  ]i.iity.  Though  ihey  car- 
ried a  (lag  of  truce  and  it  was  known  tliat  their 
niiasiou  was  to  arrange  a  conference  at  the 
iet]ue8t  of  the  Chinese  themselve»,about  thirty 
of  them,  French  and  English,  including  Mr. 
Loch,  Mr.  Piirkes,  Mr.  Bowlby,  Mr.  de  Nor- 
man, Ca[>tain  Bnibazon,  aud  Lieutenant  An- 
derson, were  .seized  aud  dragged  otl"  as  prisonere 
towiirds  Pekin.  The  numbere  ojuxised  to  them 
made  any  attem]it  at  resistance  useless.  Mr. 
Bowlby,  Lieutenant  Anderson,  aud  Mr.  de 
Norman  were  taken  to  Pekin  and  put  into 
tents.  They  were  directly  afterwards  thrown 
on  the  ground,  bound  hand  and  foot,  aud 
placed  iu  an  open  courtyaiJ,  where  they  re- 
mained exj)0sed  to  the  sun  and  the  cold  for 
three  days  without  food.  If  they  spoke  they 
were  kicked  or  beaten,  aud  dirt  was  thrust 
into  their  mouths.  Irons  were  fastened  to 
their  necks,  wrists,  and  ankles,  and  they  were 
then  thrown  into  rough  country  carts  and 
taken  away  in  different  directions  along  with 
several  of  their  companions  who  had  also 
been  captured.  Some  of  them  were  shut 
in  cages  or  prisons,  and  loaded  with  chains; 
the  wrists  of  others  were  tightly  bound  with 
cords  till  the  torture  became  unbearable. 
Lieutenant  Anderson's  sufferings  were  dread- 
ful. He  became  delirious  and  died.  Mr.  de 
Norman  and  Mi'.  Bowlby  also  succumbed  to 
the  barbarous  treatment  they  received.  Mr. 
Loch  and  Mr.  Parkes  were  bound,  tlieir  arms 
behind  them,  and  taken  before  the  Chinese 
commander-in-chief  and  other  officials,  on 
approaching  whom  they  were  thrown  down 
on  their  knees;  they  were  then  taken,  half 
dead  with  pain,  heat,  thirst,  aud  fatigue,  be- 
fore a  Chinese  secretiiry  of  state.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  papers,  letters,  and  watches, 
aud  then  they  were  again  rouglily  forced  into 
a  cart  and  driven  to  Pekin,  a  journey  which 
lasted  seven  hours,  duriug  which  ouly  a  suiall 
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qiiiiutity  of  wiiter  \v;is  given  them.  Arriviug 
at  nightfall  they  wore  tiikeii  to  a  sm:ill  dimly 
lighted  roum  iu  the  "  hall  (or  board)  of  jjuiiish- 
meut,"  a  loom  from  the  walls  of  which  hung 
cliaius  and  iiiiiilements  of  torture.  Again  they 
wei  e  forced  on  their  knees  before  a  mandarin. 
Mr.  Loch,  who  did  not  sjjeak  Chinese,  was 
cuffed,  kicked,  and  ill  treated  for  not  answer- 
ing questions.  Mr.  Parkes,  who  could  reply, 
was  served  in  the  same  manner  on  the  ac- 
cusation that  he  gave  lying  answers.  Both 
gentlemen  were  then  removed  to  the  common 
jail,  a  long  barn-like  building  with  grated 
windows,  where  the  jirisoners  were  half  naked, 
filthy,  savage-looking  wretches,  the  worst  class 
of  criminals  loaded  with  chains.  Here  they 
were  chained  by  their  necks  to  a  beam  over 
their  heads  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
just  lie  down  to  rest  on  a  hard  board.  Provided 
witli  only  a  little  coai'se  food  they  were  kept  in 
this  condition  for  several  days.  They  were 
eventually  restored;  but  of  the  twenty-four  of 
their  companions  who  were  seized,  thirteen 
died  of  the  horrible  usage  they  had  received. 
Those  who  survived  continued  to  suffer  much 
from  the  effects  of  torture  and  privation,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  would  have  been 
released  had  not  Lord  Elgin  refused  to  nego- 
tiate tiU  the  prisoners  were  returned,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  the  allied  armies  had  not 
been  at  the  very  gate  of  Pekin  and  ready  to 
storm  the  city. 

Not  till  the  city  was  surrendered  and  the 
Erench  and  English  flags  floated  on  its  walls 
did  the  envoys  hear  of  the  atrocities  by 
which  so  many  of  those  who  went  to  prepare 
pacific  uegotiat^ions  had  been  killed,  and  when 
the  truth  was  discovered,  and  the  sufl'ering 
survivors  brought  the  evidence  of  their  al- 
tered appearance  before  their  countrymen. 
Lord  Elgin  could  scarcely  have  allayed  the 
fury  of  the  troops  if  he  had  not  at  once  deter- 
mined as  a  signal  act  of  punishment  to  burn 
and  utterly  destroy  the  magnificent  Summer 
Palace  of  the  emperor.  Much  regret  was  ex- 
pressed afterwards  by  some  who  regarded  the 
act  as  r.n  unnecessary  piece  of  vandalism;  but 
it  was  at  anyi'ate  better  than  the  vengeance 
of  indiscriminate  slaughter  would  have  been, 
and  probably  conveyed  a  more  signal  lesson 


of  stern  retribution  to  people  who  had  as- 
sumed that  the  ])lace  was  in  a  sense  sacred, 
and  who  knew  that  it  contained  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  the  emperors  of  China. 

The  so-called  palace  was  in  fact  a  series  of  re- 
markable buildings,  occu))ying  a  kind  of  plea- 
sure-park surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery, 
and  with  mountains  on  one  side  of  the  iu- 
closui-e.  An  eye-witness  afterwards  declared 
it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  quaint  luxury  and  magnificence  Of 
the  place.  After  having  traveraed  the  first 
palace,  occupied  chiefly  by  the  throne-room, 
the  visitor  entered  the  park,  beautifully  planted, 
and  containing  watercoui'ses,  lakes,  kiosks,  and 
pagodas  in  every  variety,  while  no  fewer  than 
thirty  buildings  at  some  distance  from  each 
other  formed  the  suite  of  palaces,  of  which  the 
one  painted  a  red  or  "  lake"  colour  was  the 
actual  residence  of  the  emperor,  "  the  brother 
of  the  sun  and  moon."  The  exterior  walls 
were  of  this  colour,  but  ornamented  with  gold 
and  rich  fantastic  carving.  Here  had  been 
collected  by  the  "celestial"  emperor  his  trea- 
sures of  art,  suites  of  porcelain,  flowered  vases, 
jars,  and  ornaments  of  jadestone,  ivory  carv- 
ings, watches,  clocks,  gems,  gold  and  silver 
ingots,  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  other  jewels. 

Prince  Kung,  the  brother  of  the  emperor, 
who  was  in  communication  with  Lord  Elgin, 
and  had  shown  considerable  sagacity  in  his 
efforts  to  prevent  further  outrages  on  the 
prisonei's  and  to  renew  reasonable  negotiations, 
was  informed  that  no  representations  would 
prevent  the  destruction  of  this  palace  as  an 
act  of  signal  retribution.  It  was  underetood 
that  it  would  first  be  given  over  to  pillage, 
and  the  French  troops  appear  to  have  had  the 
start  of  our  men  in  this  magnificent  opportu- 
nity for  "  looting."  The  treasures  acquired  by 
some  of  them  were  afterwards  referred  to  as 
being  almost  fabulous.  Watches,  jewels,  rare 
works  of  art  were,  it  was  said,  sold  for  very 
small  sums.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a 
Captain  Negroni,  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
had  an  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
jadestone  vases  and  other  ornaments  and  valu- 
ables which  he  had  acquu-ed  from  the  sol- 
diers after  the  looting  of  the  Summer  Palace, 
and  stories  were  afterwards  told  of  a  magni- 
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tiicut  iluiiimuil  ueoklact)  wLicL  fouiul  iU  »a_v 
lhn>UL;li  llie  huiuls  of  llie  Fivuih  cuuiuiauJcr 
lo  Uie  |>iilac«  of  the  Tuilerivs.  It  ni»y  be  nieu- 
tioiKxl  that  HUuug  the  curiosiilits  ouilecltJ  iu 
llie  l>uilUiu>;  weru  »  j>res<;iit^aiou  walcli  set 
Willi  JiHiuoliiis,  scvcr.ll  pictures  nud  iKiiUtiits 
of  tlie  lime  of  Loais  X.1Y.,  aiiJ  some  jiicces 
of  Sevi-es  cliiua.  The  eouU-iits  of  tlie  Pekiu 
tre;isury  wei-e  s;»id  I*)  be  woith  l'l!,lH.H>,lKK», 
but  this  was  pivUibly  a  fancy  ei.tiiuat<>,  and 
iudeetl  tlie  articles,  except  actuiil  gems  aud 
gold  and  silver,  could  scaively  be  vidued;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  French  soldiers  took 
possession  of  considerable  treasui^,  and  that 
our  men  had  some  booty  though  tbey  did  not 
obtain  an  equal  share.  So  far  as  the  ob- 
jects of  art  were  coucerneil  it  was  believed 
that  those  which  were  destroyed  were  nearly 
equal  iu  value  to  the  whole  of  the  property 
that  had  been  pilLiged,  for  the  day  after  the 
place  was  sicked  a  pai-ty  of  soldiers  armed 
with  clubs  went  through  the  building  smash- 
ing mirrore,  gorgeous  screens,  jiaiuted  panels, 
aud  everything  of  a  fragile  kind  that  re- 
mained. This  was  in  revenge  for  the  ti-eatmeut 
experienced  by  the  prisoners.  The  palace 
was  then  burned  down,  and  any  remaining 
portions  were  levelletl  to  the  gi-ouud,  for  it 
was  said  to  have  been  within  its  precincts  that 
some  of  the  captives  received  the  grossest 
indignities.  The  sentence  was  sternly  exe- 
cuted, aud  a  monument  was  set  up  with  an 
iuscription  iu  Chinese  saying  that  this  destruc- 
tion of  the  imperial  palace  was  the  reward  of 
perfidy  aud  cruelty. 

Had  Lord  Elgin  demanded  the  surrender 
of  those  concerned  in  the  outrages  on  the 
French  aud  English  captives  any  number  of 
victims  would  doubtless  have  been  handed 
over  to  him,  consisting  of  wretches  ignorant 
of  the  whole  transaction  and  innocent  of  hav- 
ing t;ikeu  any  part  in  it.  There  was  no  secu- 
rity that  the  real  culprits  would  be  punished, 
aud  the  satisfaction  of  vengeance  by  mere 
massacre  would  have  been  revolting.  This 
was  the  reason  assigned  for  the  destruction  of 
tlie  Summer  Palace  at  Pekiu,  and  it  was  well 
founded.  The  allied  troops  had  entered  the 
capit;d  through  the  great  gate  named  "  Tran- 
quillity," and  the  place  was  at  their  mercy. 


It  «•».■)  Ut'iihcr  so  large  nor  »<i  uiagiiitlcrut  a 
city  jis  had  beeu  believed,  and  llioiigli,  by  the 
terms  of  the  convention  which  was  pioui|>ll.\ 
conclude*!,  Fiuiice  aud  England  were  to  have 
represeutatived  residing  theix-  either  i>ci'ma- 
ueully  or  occasionally  Jis  thry  might  choose, 
there  was  little  advantage  in  that  ariaugemeul 
except  to  show  that  China  would  be  o|jen 
to  both  countries.  Tien-tsin  was  to  be  o|k-ii 
to  foreign  ti-ade  and  foreign  residents.  In 
addition  to  a  lai'ge  indemnity,  the  Chinese 
agreed  to  \Ki\  ct>mpens;itiou  to  ihe  prisoners 
who  had  been  luallrcated  and  to  llie  fauiilie^i 
of  those  who  had  died  from  their  injuries. 

At  the  time  that  the  English  and  French 
tix)oj)s  were  completing  the  military  and  diplo- 
matic victory  at  Pekiu,  intelligence  arrived  at 
Loudon  aud  Paris  that  some  serious  outbreaks 
iu  Syria  demanded  immediate  intervention. 
The  Druses,  a  tierce  and  fanatical  sect  inhabit- 
ing the  chain  of  the  Libanus,  had  for  some 
time  previously  been  harassing  the  M;ironite 
Christians  whose  villages  occupied  the  adjacent 
countiy,  aud  they  had  now  made  a  series  of 
attacks  ending  iu  the  burning  of  the  houses 
and  the  massacre  of  a  large  number  of  people 
accompanied  by  acts  of  horrible  barbarity. 
Between  these  people  aud  the  Marouites  there 
had  been  unceasing  disputes,  in  which  the 
Turkisli  authorities  stationed  iu  the  villages 
or  at  Beyrout  and  Damascus  seldom  interfered 
aud  certainly  never  gave  efficient  protection 
to  the  Christians.  It  was  now  declared,  and 
was  afterwards  pretty  well  proved,  that  they 
encouraged  the  Drases  in  their  atrocities  even 
if  some  of  the  Turkish  soldiei-s  did  not  take 
part  in  them.  The  Druses  were,  of  coui-se, 
not  Christians ;  but  their  religion  was  not 
accurately  known.  They  were  a  tierce  re- 
morseless tribe  under  tlie  government  of  an 
emir  and  various  chiefs,  and  occujiyiug  a 
territory  as  far  south  as  the  source  of  the 
Jordan,  and  to  the  north  part  of  the  Libanus 
and  tke  latitude  of  Trijwli.  They  spoke  Arabic, 
and  their  capitiil  was  Deir-el-Kamar  in  a 
valley  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Libanus.  It 
was  supposed  that  these  people  were  originally 
followers  of  Hakem-biamr-lUar,  the  sixth 
Fatemite  Caliph  of  Egypt,  who,  in  the  eleventh 
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century,  establislieJ  a  kiud  of  secret  sect  at 
Cairo  iis  au  offshoot  of  tlie  great  schism  of  the 
Ishmaelites,  and  that  the  "Assassins'"  were  also 
derived  from  the  sect  established  bj'  Hakem. 
The  Druses  were  said  to  believe  in  tran^>nii- 
gration,  to  woi-sliip  a  calf  (probably  the  Egyp- 
tian Apis)  as  some  typical  expression  of  a 
mythical  idea;  they  had  a  number  of  convents 
SKittered  among  the  mountains,  and  also  pos- 
sessed a  college  for  the  sludy  of  Syiiac.  All 
the  men  were  trained  to  the  use  of  .urns,  and  it 
■was  said  that  the  emir  could  muster  40,000 
at  a  very  short  notice.  They  were  formidable 
enough  in  themselves,  but  as  the  Marouites 
were  even  more  numerous  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Druses  would  have  gained  all  the 
advantage  in  au  open  conflict.  They  had  resort 
to  ambuscades,  and  were  joined  by  other  wild 
tribes,  the  Kurds,  and  the  Bedouins.  Aided 
by  the  Mussulman  sects  and  unchecked  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  they  had  wrought  them- 
selves into  a  frenzy  agaiust  the  Catholic  Chris- 
tians, and  the  result  was  that  151  villages 
were  in  ruins  in  little  more  than  a  month  and 
above  70,000  inhabitants  of  the  Libanus  were 
reduced  to  beggary,  while  about  7000  perished 
in  the  massacres,  besides  those  who  were  killed 
in  attempting  an  organized  defence.  The 
Marouites  were  doubtless  little  less  fierce  and 
quarrelsome  than  the  Druses,  and  hostilities 
between  them  had  been  frequent.  The  Chris- 
tian villages  were  numerous,  and  the  Marouite 
population  amounted  to  above  200,000,  amongst 
whom  were  many  Europeans,  beside  those 
connected  with  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
missions,  while  many  of  the  native  families 
had  European  names,  a  circumstance  attri- 
buted to  the  probabOity  of  some  of  the  Franks 
in  the  fii-st  ci-usade  having  established  them- 
selves in  the  teiTitory  of  the  foUowei's  of  the 
Liitin  Church  settled  in  the  Lebanon.  It  is 
rot  necessary  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the 
outrage  which  resulted  in  the  savage  on- 
slaught of  the  Druses.  It  was  said  that  some 
time  in  the  month  of  May  a  Mai-onite>monk 
was  found  murdered,  and  that  by  way  of  re- 
taliation the  Marouites  killed  several  Druses 
on  the  fii-st  opportunity.  At  all  events  at 
the  end  of  the  month  the  Druses  came  down 
in  force  upon  the  villages  near  Beyrout,  and 


then  attixcked  a  large  town  under  Mount 
Hermon.  Instead  of  doing  his  duty  by  re- 
pelling the  aggi-essoi-s,  the  Turkish  command- 
ant ordered  the  Marouites  to  disai'm,  pro- 
mising that  he  would  protect  them.  They 
obeyed,  and  when  they  had  given  up  their 
weapons  he  left  them  to  their  fate,  the  Druses 
rushed  into  the  place  and  massacred  the  whole 
population,  the  Turkish  soldiei-s  making  no 
effort  to  save  them,  but  in  some  c;ises  joining 
the  assailants  in  the  work  of  slaughter.  For 
more  than  a  month  the  atiocities  were  con- 
tinued by  the  Druses,  who,  as  they  detested 
Eiuopeiius  even  more  than  they  hated  the 
Catholic  Marouites,  took  little  trouble  to  dis- 
criminate. E.xultiug  at  being  able  to  carry 
on  their  ferocious  excesses  unchecked  by  the 
authorities  who  had  been  placed  there  to  pre- 
serve justice  and  order,  they  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  fanaticism  of  others,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  July  a  Tiukish  mob  in  Damascus 
attacked  and  set  fire  to  the  Christian  quai-ter 
of  the  city.  In  one  day  nearly  2000  Christians 
were  m.'issacred,  and  the  French,  Russian, 
Austrian,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Greek  consu- 
lates were  destroyed.  A  number  of  the  more 
important  Mussulman  residents  in  Damascus 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  save  the  Christians, 
and  gave  them  shelter  and  pi-otection  ;  but  the 
Turkish  governor,  who  had  a  milit;uy  force 
under  his  command,  remained  appai-ently  in- 
diffei-ent,  or  at  least  made  no  eai-nest  effort  to 
interfere,  so  that  the  brutal  mob  and  its  insti- 
gators murdered  their  victims  with  a  com- 
placency derived  from  the  assumption  that  they 
acted  under  official  approval. 

Although  the  affair-  might  have  been  stopped 
by  the  trooiM  before  dark  on  the  Monday, 
after  that  hour  the  mob  increased  in  numbers 
every  minute.  Late  in  the  evening  about  300 
soldiers  were  sent  to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrage, 
but  many  of  them  very  shortly  joined  in  the 
plundering;  while  othei-s  used  their  ai'ms  to 
massacre  the  Christians.  The  whole  Chi  istian 
quarter,  which  included  some  of  the  finest 
palaces  to  be  found  in  the  empire,  was  soon 
one  mass  of  flames;  and  as  the  inmates  tried 
to  escape  they  were  thrust  back  on  the  burn- 
ing piles  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Turkish  regu- 
lar ti'oops.     One  of  the  military  chiefs  who 
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I'uiumuuili.il  lu  U;mi.u>L-u»  \»;is  LhiUiiUi  lU-i;,  the 
lutisi'iv.iiit  wliu  but  lliivi-  ue«Ws  luvviuuslv  hiul 
tlflivuiiHl   up  nl   lliubt^yia  ii|iu'tu\l!)  uf   13U0 

i'lllistlHUS  to  hv  lUiUiSUClVll  bv  I)k-  l)nita<.-s. 

No  fewer  tluut  six  times  Ui.l  Mr.  Uraiit,  the 
Kuglish  eousul,  uud  the  liev.  Mr.  liubsou, 
li'iali  I'lx-sbvteriiUi  iiiu<sioiiniT,  at  llie  utiuust 
lisk  of  their  lives,  go  tugelher  to  the  Pacha 
Achmet,  :ui<l  urgu  him  to  lio  something  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  Chridtinjis.  No;  he  said 
lie  couKi,  ajtd  showetl  th:tt  he  would,  do 
nothing,  but  remained  "  eousultiug "  iu  the 
castle.  When  the  l.^st  despittches  left  Diuuas- 
eus  at  2  p.m.  ou  the  12th  of  July,  the  burning, 
shiiighter,  uiuixler,  pillage,  and  other  atixKities 
ooutiuuid,  aud  became  woi-se  than  ever;  for 
the  fanatics  of  the  phice  had  been  just  then 
joined  by  a  host  of  Bedouins,  Kuixls,  Druses, 
juid  other  scoundrels,  who  were  only  too 
pleaseil  at  the  chauce  of  pillage. 

The  heiv)  of   the  time  was  the  bi"ave  and 

generous    chief    Abd-el-Kader,    who    repaid 

with  interest  the  good-will  with  which  he  had 

l«en  treated  by  tlie  French  after  his  defeat 

In  his  house  and  it^  court-yards  iu  Damascus 

not   only   the   Eui-oi>eaii   consuls   but   many 

hundreds  of  Christians  found  shelter,  and  he, 

with  his  Algerines,  held  out  against  the  hoi-de 

of  wi-et«.'hes  who  sought  to  desU-oy  the  refugees. 

The  English  consulate  in  the  Moslem  quarter 

of  the  town   had  been   respected,  and   there 

several  hundreds  were  sheltered,  while  3(XX) 

were  in  the  castle.    It  was  said  tliat  2000  had 

been  m:i.ssacred  and  the  Christian  €|uarter  of 

the  city  w;is  entirely  destroyed,  the  loss  of  pix>- 

|ierty  being  £1,200,000  sterling.     The  Lazar- 

ists,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  other  women 

<if  Damascus  were  at  length  enabled  to  leave 

for  Beyrout  under  the  protection  of  an  escort 

<if  the  brave  followers  of  Abd-el-Kader,  who 

had  at  the  beginning  of  the  mass;icre  s;dlied 

forth  with   his  men  and   saveil    the  lives  of 

numbers,  who  were  at  once  taken  under  his 

protection  and  their  needs  provided  for.   From 

tirst  to  Ust  the  outrages  were  so  horrible  that 

t  he  rejwrts  could  scarcely  be  much  exaggerated . 

Lord   Dufferin  was  ou   his  way  to  Deir-el- 

Kamar  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  when  the 

number  of  slain  was  put  down  at  from  1100 

to  1200.     "I  travelled,"  he  writes,  "over  most 
Vol.  IV. 


iif  the  iipt'U  luuntiy  liefore  tlie  war  was  ovei, 
and  came  to  Deir-el-Kiuniu'  a  few  days  after  llie 
massacre.  Almost  every  house  waii  burned, 
and  the  btivet  crowded  with  dead  bodies,  mutit 
of  them  slripjied  and  mutilated  iu  every  pos- 
sible way.  ^ly  ruad  led  through  some  of  the 
streets:  my  horse  could  uot  even  ]>ass,  for  the 
bodies  weiv  liteniUy  pileil  up.  Most  of  tliuse 
I  examined  had  many  wounds,  and  iu  each 
case  wiis  the  right  hand  either  entirely  or 
nearly  cut  oil';  the  |XK>r  wretch,  iu  default  of 
weapons,  having  instinctively  raised  his  arm 
to  piury  the  blow  aimed  at  him.  1  saw  little 
children  of  not  more  thau  three  or  four  yeai-s 
old  stretched  ou  the  ground,  and  old  men  with 
grjiy  beards.  Beyrout  itself  was  ihi'eatcned 
by  the  infuriated  and  victorious  Druses,  and 
the  presence  of  an  English  pleasure-yacht  iu 
the  hajbour,  with  a  single  gun,  was  supposed 
to  have  had  more  elJ'ect  iu  averting  danger 
thau  all  the  treojjs  of  the  Turkish  i)acha,  who 
rather  connived  at  the  massacre." 

If  any  necessity  for  intervention  in  the 
affaii-s  of  Turkey  had  never  before  existed  it 
seemed  to  be  justified  at  this  time,  aud  a  con- 
ventiou  of  all  the  great  jwwers  intrusted 
France  and  England  with  the  duty  of  inter- 
posing and  restoring  order.  The  admirals  of 
the  allied  force  had  orders  to  disembai-k  at 
Beyrout  the  soldiers  furnished  from  France, 
and  the  disturbances  were  quickly  arrested. 
Ou  the  Kith  of  July  the  sultau  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  saying: — 

"  I  have  at  heart  that  your  majesty  should 
know  with  what  grief  I  have  leaineil  of  the 
events  in  Syria.  Let  your  majesty  be  con- 
vinced that  I  shall  employ  all  my  [Hjwers  for 
establishing  security  and  order  in  Syria,  and 
that  1  shall  severely  ])unish  the  guilty  parties, 
whoever  they  may  be,  and  render  justice  to 
alL  In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  iiiteutions  of  my  government  I  have  in- 
trusted that  imjiortaut  mission  to  my  minister 
for  foreign  aflairs,  with  whose  priuciples  your 
majesty  is  acquainted." 

Fuad  Pacha,  the  minister  sent  by  the  sidtau, 

was  an  honest  and  capable  mau.     He  carried 

retribution  among  the  wretches  who  had  been 

foremost  in  the  atrocities,  and  caused  more 

thau  oue  of  the  treacherous  Turkish  oflicials 
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to  be  cxucuteil  ;iud  othei-s  of  them  to  be  de- 
graded. Wlieu  order  was  restored  it  was 
agreed  by  the  representatives  of  the  great 
powers  meeting  at  Constantinople  that  a 
Christian  governor  of  the  Ltbauou  should  be 
appointed  in  subordination  to  the  sultan.  It 
was  nearly  a  3'ear  before  the  French  troops 
left  Syria;  and  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  on  the 
2Cth  of  June,  186J,  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
saying :  "  I  am  heartily  glad  we  have  got  the 
French  out  of  Syria,  and  a  hard  job  it  was  to 
do  so.  The  airaugement  made  for  the  future 
government  of  the  Libanus  will,  I  dare  say, 
work  sufficiently  well  to  prevent  the  French 
from  having  any  pretext  for  returning  thither." 
By  that  time  occurrences  of  nearer  and  ap- 
parently much  greater  importance  than  the 
intervention  in  Sjria  were  occupying  earnest 
attention;  and  the  eyes  of  Europe  had,  during 
the  whole  of  the  previous  year,  been  iixed  on 
the  progress  of  events  in  Italy,  to  which  we 
must  now  briefly  return. 

It  should  be  remembered  as  some  key  to  the 
operation  of  the  Franco-Italian  war  and  to  the 
events  which  immediately  foOowed  in  Italy, 
that  in  April,  1856,  a  note  was  aeldressed  by 
Count  de  Cavour  and  the  Marquis  de  Villa- 
marina,  the  Sardinian  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Paris  conference,  to  the  English  and  French 
governments,  in  which,  after  stating  that  thej' 
had  hoped  that  the  Congress  of  Paris  would  not 
se])arate  without  taking  into  serious  considera- 
tion the  state  of  Italy,  and  deliberating  on  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  the  re-establishment 
of  its  political  equilibrium,  disturbed  by  the 
occupation  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  by 
foreign  troops.  They  said  that  this  hope  had 
been  disappointed,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
sistence of  Austria  in  obligiug  tlie  conference 
to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  questions 
marked  out  for  discussion.  They  next  called 
attention  to  the  system  of  repression  and 
violent  reaction  in  force  since  1848,  to  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  in  the  jails,  the 
number  of  exiles,  and  the  excited  and  revolu- 
tionary condition  of  the  people.  They  then 
denounced  the  action  of  Austria  in  repressing 
the  discontent  of  the  subjects  of  the  small 
Italian  states,  and  to  that  end  occupying  the 


greater  jiart  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  of 
Central  Italy,makingthe  Adriatic  an  Austrian 
lake,  converting  Piacenza  into  a  first-class 
fortress  in  contradiction  to  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  holding  a  garrison  at  Parma,  and  pre- 
paring to  deploy  her  forces  all  along  the  Sar- 
dinian frontier.  This  appeal  by  Sardinia 
against  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  Austrian 
troops  was  seriously  received  by  France  and 
England ;  the  former,  however,  reserving  any 
outspoken  expression  of  principle  which  would 
be  made  to  iuclude  Rome  and  the  Pontifical 
States  in  the  remonstrance  against  foreign 
occupation,  Rome  being  then  protected  against 
insurrection  by  French  troops.  A  message 
from  the  governments  was  sent  to  Naples, 
however,  advising  against  the  tyranny  exer- 
cised over  the  people  there;  but  the  remon- 
strance w;is  haughtily  disregarded,  and  the 
result  of  communications  was  that  both  Eng- 
land and  France  recalled  theii' plenipotentiaries 
from  the  Neapolitan  court. 

The  Treaty  of  Villaf  ranca,  by  which  Austria 
relinquished  Loiubardy,  and  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  ceded  to  France,  had  neither  completed 
the  unity  of  the  Italian  kingdom  nor  stayed 
the  progiess  of  those  who  had  set  themselves 
to  achieve  Ifcilian  freedom.  The  infamous  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples  was  dead — men  had  nick- 
named him  Bomba  because  in  the  earlier 
struggle  for  liberty,  when  the  people  of  Sicily 
rose  against  his  tyrannies,  he  gave  his  com- 
mand in  the  one  word  "  Bombadare  ! "  and 
the  town  of  Messina  was  bombarded  from  the 
citadel,  with  so  much  success  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  suppression  of  their 
complaints  that  he  afterwards  repeated  it  in 
other  places.  We  have  already  seen  with 
what  precise  but  indignant  emphasis  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  ari-aigned  the  government  of 
Naples,  and  had  dragged  before  the  world  the 
story  of  its  treacheiies  and  the  secrets  of  its 
prison-houses ;•  but  neither  remonstrances  nor 
warnings  changed  the  brutal  indifi'erence  of 
the  king  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  his  subjects. 
He  continued  to  believe  in  the  policy  of  bom- 
bardment, and  should  the  tortured  inhabitants 
of  Naples  writhe  into  rebellion,  the  guns  of 
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tlif  forHt;ss  uf  St.  Kliiui  i.MUiiuitiuU-il  ilie  whole 
oitv  aiul  would  ill  a  fow  lumis  ivJiico  it  to  a 
heap  of  ruin*.  He  wiis  left  to  hU  owu  devices 
and  to  tlie  gsktlieriuj;  hatred  of  the  peo)ile,  a 
tyrant  iiu|irisoue<.l  as  it  were  aiiiiilst  the  corrupt 
and  cruel  iiislruiut-ut^of  his  o]>pressiou,  unable 
to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  which  lie 
was  reiidy  to  turn  against  the  subjects  who 
detested  him,— abandoned  by  the  repi-esenta- 
tives  of  the  western  powei-s  of  Europe,  who 
refused  to  recognize  his  right  to  govern  by  Uie 
rules  of  iKirbarisin,  and  left  a  miserable  ex- 
amjile  of  the  perverted  authority  by  which  a 
sovereign  can  undermine  a  throne  for  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  public  regaixl  had  been  somewhat 
diverted  from  Itily  during  the  firet  part 
of  the  Crimean  war;  but  Piedmont  became 
one  of  the  allies  in  that  vast  campaign,  and 
Sardinia  had  a  voice  in  the  Treaty  of  P.iris  in 
1856.  Three  years  afterwai-ds  Fi-auce  was  in 
the  field  with  Victor  Emmanuel  against  Aus- 
tria, and  after  Magenta  and  Solferiuo,  Victor 
Emmanuel  meant,  not  Sardinia  only,  but 
Italy. 

Again,  in  the  front,  where  danger  was  to  be 
found  and  a  sword  w.is  needed,  sounded  the 
name  of  Garibaldi.  When  Rome  had  been 
abandoned  by  those  on  whom  he  had  relied 
for  support,  he  liad  mai-ched  out  with  the 
devoted  b;ind  who  answered  to  his  appeal 
determined  to  tight  his  way  to  Venetia,  and  to 
make  no  compromise  with  the  Austrians  or 
with  the  troops  of  Bomba;  but  the  enemy  was 
in  overwhelming  force  in  the  provinces  of 
Northern  It;dy,  and  in  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  of  tliat  retreat  from  Home  his  de- 
voted wife  Anita  died,  and  he  was  desolate. 
Nothing  could  be  done  for  It;ily,  and  the  cause 
for  wliich  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life 
appeared  to  him  to  have  been  betrayed  and 
lost.  He  therefore  surrendered  to  the  cara- 
bineei's,  who  took  him  to  La  Marmora,  then 
in  command  at  Rome.  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
made  peace  with  Austria  after  the  battle  of 
Novara.  Venice,  after  a  noble  struggle,  had 
succumbed.  There  was  nothing  left  for  Gari- 
baldi but  a  prison  or  voluut;ir3'  exile.  To  a 
prison  neither  La  Marmora  nor  the  King  of 
Sardinia   would   send   the  patriot  wlio  bad 


fought  uu  tin-  ^ide  of  natioiml  liberty.  The 
gener.il  i-eceivid  liiin  with  friendly  hus]  ittility, 
supplied  him  with  funds  to  enable  him  to  reach 
Tunis,  and  used  some  influence  to  8Up|Kirt  a 
pivposition  that  he  should  receive  a  Biiiall 
|>eusion  from  the  government  at  Turin.  For 
n  time  GariUddi  retired  to  a  lonely  rocky  island 
called  Caprera,  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  place  which  afterwards  Ixrcame  his 
home.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  America, 
not  again  to  take  up  arms,  but  to  earn  a  living. 
His  young  children  were  consigned  to  the  care 
of  faithful  friends  of  his  own  childhood  at 
Nice.  In  1850  he  was  heard  of  as  having 
settled  ill  New  York,  where  he  made  and  sold 
c;iudles  in  a  small  shop  next  door  to  that  of 
another  exile,  his  old  friend  and  comnule 
General  Joseph  Avezzava,  who  hail  gone  into 
trade  as  a  tobacconist;  but  a  seafaring  life 
was  more  in  accordance  with  Garibaldi's  ad- 
venturous temper,  and  he  soon  left  New  York 
for  Peru,  where  he  obtained  employment  as 
master  of  a  vessel  trading  to  China.  In  18r)4 
he  was  once  more  in  the  United  States,  and 
tookcommand  of  the  Commomrealt/tjUa  Ameri- 
cin  trader,  in  which  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Shields,  and  while  there  received  the  present 
of  a  sword  forged  in  Birmingham.  This  sword, 
which  was  presented  to  him  while  he  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  the  present 
member  for  Newc.istle,  had  a  gold  hilt  on 
which  was  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was 
from  the  people  of  Tyneside,  friends  of  Euro- 
pean freedom.  But  events  were  taking  place 
in  Europe  which  drew  him  homeward,  and 
though  he  might  have  to  wait,  he  felt  that 
till  the  moment  came  when  he  should  again 
strike  for  Italy,  he  must  be  near  at  hand. 
There  are  many  who  well  remember  Captiin 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  the  quiet  capable  com- 
mander of  a  steamer  which  for  several  years 
traded  between  Nice  and  Marseilles,  and  some 
of  those  who  had  transactions  with  him  «  hich 
brought  him  to  London,  scarcely  undei-stood, 
or  were  completely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
this  unpretentious  self-contiined  man  wiis  the 
same  who  had  fought  for  the  independence  of 
Monte  Video,  and  had  m.irclied  into  Rome  at 
the  head  of  his  old  Italian  comrades  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  nucleus  of  the  victorious  legion, 
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wliicli  \v;is  followed  by  a  crowd  uf  about  2j00 
volunteers.  This  was  in  Aprii,  1849,  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  what  was  said  of 
the  personal  appearance  of  Garib:ildi  and  his 
followers  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  time: 
"He  is  a  man  of  middle  height,  his  counten- 
ance scorched  by  the  sun,  but  marked  with 
lines  of  antique  purity.  He  sat  his  horse  as 
calmly  and  firmly  as  if  it  had  been  a  part  of 
him.  Beneath  his  hat — broad-brimmed,  with 
a  narrow  loop,  and  ornamented  with  a  black 
ostrich  feather — spread  a  forest  of  hair ;  a  red 
beard  covered  all  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 
Over  his  red  shirt  was  thrown  an  American 
poncho,  white,  lined  with  red,  like  his  shirt. 
His  staff  wore  the  red  blouse;  and  afterwards, 
the  whole  Italian  legion  adopted  that  colom\ 
Behind  him  galloped  his  groom  Aguyar,  a 
stalwart  negi-o,  dressed  in  a  black  cloak,  and 
carrying  a  lance  with  a  black  pennant.  All 
■who  had  come  with  him  from  America  wore 
pistols  and  poniards  of  fine  workmanship  in 
their  belts,  and  carried  whips  of  buffalo  skin 
in  their  hands." 

In  1855  Garibaldi  had  made  his  home  in 
Piedmont,  or  rather  in  the  island  to  which  he 
had  been  allowed  to  retire  years  before.  Cap- 
rera  had  become  his  own,  purchased,  it  is  said, 
for  £520,  a  sum  which  he  was  able  to  pay  out 
of  about  £1600  inherited  on  the  death  of  his 
mother.  It  would  have  been  no  enviable  re- 
treat to  any  man  unaccustomed  to  a  simple 
mode  of  living :  one  might  even  say  that  only 
a  man  accustomed  to  hardship  could  have  long 
occupied  the  quarters  which  the  general  appro- 
priated to  himself.  Some  improvements  were 
made  afterwards  in  the  small  square  white 
house  and  its  surroundings,  but  Colonel  Vecchi, 
after  visiting  Garibaldi  there  in  1861, described 
it  and  its  belongings  graphically  enough.  It 
was  situated  on  a  level  spot,  shut  in  on  one 
side  by  great  rocks,  and  on  the  other  by  walls, 
the  gate  in  which  was  a  movable  rail,  a  hori- 
zontal pole  such  as  is  used  to  let  horses  in  and 
out  of  a  meadow.  There  was  a  path  running 
all  round  it.  In  front,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
path,  some  poles  were  stuck  in  the  ground  to 
make  a  trellis  for  the  vines  in  summer.  On 
entering,  there  was  a  vestibule  which  opened 
on  the  left  into  the  room  where  Garibaldi's  little 


daughter  Teresita  and  ]\Iadame  Deideri  her 
guardian  slept;  on  the  right  was  the  chamber 
occupied  by  the  general.  At  the  back  a  stair- 
case led  up  to  the  roof  and  terrace ;  the  sliort 
dark  passage  led  to  a  small  bed-ruom  and  to  the 
kitchen.  Here,  on  the  right,  was  the  wine- 
cellar  ;  on  the  left,  a  pantry,  from  which  the 
visitor  passed  into  the  secretary's  room,  which 
was  also  a  bed-i-oom,  and  the  arsenal.  "  In 
August,  when  I  first  visited  the  house,"  said 
Colonel  Vecchi,  "there  was  only  one  chair, 
and  that  had  no  back.  Now  there  are  some 
new  maple- wood  chairs,  presented  by  the 
oflicers  and  crew  of  the  Waakinjton,  with  the 
donors'  names  inscribed  on  the  back,  and  some 
walnut-wood  chairs  belonging  to  Deideri. 
The  hero's  room,  also,  is  more  comfortably 
furnished.  It  contains  a  small  plain  iron  bed- 
stead, with  muslin  curtains  hanging  fromacane 
tester,  a  walnut- wood  writing-table,  and  a 
chest  of  drawers,  with  a  dressing  glass  on  the 
top,  bliickiug  up  a  window  that  looks  towards 
the  north.  Close  to  the  bed  stands  a  deal 
stool,  covered  witli  books  and  letters.  On  a 
cord  stretched  from  the  walls  across  the  room 
are  hung  to  dry  the  general's  red  shirts  and 
various  other  garments,  for  he  changes  his 
clothes  every  time  he  changes  his  occujxation. 
The  fireplace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  at 
the  end  of  the  room ;  some  logs  are  always 
kept  blazing  in  it  on  account  of  the  damp,  for 
beneath  the  stone  floor  is  the  cistern  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  guttei's  when  it 
rains,  and  this  causes  the  flags  to  be  always 
sUmy  and  wet.  On  each  side  of  the  fireplace 
are  bookcases  containing  works  on  shipping, 
history,  and  military  tactics;  but  books  and 
bundles  of  papers,  to  tell  the  truth,  are  all 
around,  lying  on  every  available  piece  of  fur- 
niture. Over  the  mantelpiece  hangs  a  portrait, 
in  water-coloure,  of  his  infant  daughter  Eosita 
who  died  at  Monte  Video.  At  the  head  of 
the  bed  in  an  ebony  frame  hangs  a  lock  of  hair 
of  his  wife  Anita,  the  brave  woman  who  is  no 
more.  There  never  was  a  more  simple  Spartan 
retreat  chosen  by  a  hero." 

A  simple  retreat  certainly,  but  not  one 
judiciously  chosen  by  a  hero  who  suffered 
frequently  from  acute  rheumatism ;  Garibaldi 
was  never  judicious  in  his  own  interests  nor 
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even  or>liii:ii'ily  oaivful  nf  liis  nwu  i-ouvi<iii- 
euoe.  ('«prern,  however,  Wiis  fjir  away  fixnu  the 
prolwble  onlls  of  curious  "  intervieweiis"  who 
would  huve  aliiK\ve»l  him— fju-  fivm  the  crowds 
wlio  would  have  followed  and  shoutetl  mid 
put  him  out  of  couiiteunui'e.  There  was 
iiothiiii;  that  Oariltiddi  disJiked  moiv  than  the 
IHipularitv  which  was  manifested  by  sight- 
seers—lie  ni:iy  be  s;»id  to  have  feare<l  demon- 
strations in  his  honour,  at  ail  events  he  ran 
away  from  tliem,  and  some  years  later  made  a 
hurrieil  esoajw  fi-om  Loudon  lest  he  should 
continue  to  enctniuter  them. 

It  was  from  his  plain  and  somewhat  cheerless 
house  in  the  islet  from  which  he  could  look  out 
ever  towai-ds  tlie  sea  that  Gaiibaldi  had  been 
called  to  aid  in  the  war.  tVivour  was  astute 
enough  to  know  that  the  prestige  of  the  man 
who  was  a  Iwrn  leader  of  men,  whose  voice 
seemetl  to  have  the  power  of  assembling  brave 
and  daring  followers  for  any  enterprise,  would 
be  valuable  to  a  cause  where  the  cry  of  "  Italian 
freedom "  w:is  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the 
murmur  of  "  French  intervention."  Garibaldi 
himself,  little  as  he  may  have  liked  to  see  Italy 
seek  an  ally  in  Napoleon  tlie  Third,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  otTer  his  sword  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  to 
whom  he  vowed  to  be  loyal,  and  in  whom  he 
thenceforth  recognized  the  head  of  that  United 
Italy,  to  secure  the  liberties  of  which,  he  was 
readytosuliordinatethose  mystical  dreams  and 
abstmr-t  theories  of  a  republic  which  had  nar- 
rowed the  influence  and  paralysed  the  arm  of 
\Lizzini  whenever  the  time  had  come  to  strike. 

As  major-general  he  had  t;iken  command  of 
the  Chasseure  des  Alpes,  and  following  in  the 
upper  region  a  line  parallel  to  that  which  led 
the  main  forces  to  the  victories  of  Palestro, 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  beat  the  Austrians  at 
Varese  and  .San  Fermo,  kept  them  in  constant 
uncertainty  of  his  daring  movements  in  the 
monnt.Tins  above  Como,  and  then  advanced 
upon  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  and  pushed  on  to 
the  Valtcllina  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
Stelvio  Pass.  It  w.as  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  learn  that  when  the  national  triumph  was 
not  far  from  accomplishment  it  was  stopped 
short  by  the  treaty  which  exchanged  territories, 
and  made  him  himself  a  French  subject  if  he 
continued  to  belong  to  Nice,  the  place  of  his 


birth.  lUit  the  oenti-al  |>urtion  of  lL:ily  wua 
five.  The  dui  liiesof  Tuscany,  ilodena,  Lucca, 
and  Panua  declared  for  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  demanded  to  W  annexed  to  tlie  I'iedmou- 
tese  kingdom ;  the  rnlers  of  those  places  had 
tied  in  Hiariu  when  they  found  that  they  no 
longer  had  the  sup]x>rt  of  the  Austrian  bayo- 
nets. One  of  tlie  articles  in  the  Convention 
of  Villafranca  stipulated  for  the  restoration  of 
the  dukes,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  IhO'J 
nothing  was  more  certain  than  that,  not  the 
duchies  merely,  but  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna 
also  were  no  longer  at  the  dis])Osal  of  Euro]>e;in 
diplomacy.  By  the  admirable  prudence  with 
which,  up  to  that  time,  they  had  made  use  of 
the  freedom  which  they  had  gained,  tliese 
states  had  vindicated  their  right  to  determine 
to  •whom  their  future  allegiance  should  be 
given. 

Garibaldi,  sufTeiing  severely  from  rheumatic 
pains,  went  to  Genoa,  where  he  stayed  with 
his  old  friend  and  attached  comrade,  Augusto 
Vecchi,  at  his  house  outside  the  city.  He  re- 
mained during  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  he 
found  work  enough  to  do  in  organizing  an 
expedition  which  would  only  have  been  at- 
tempted by  the  man  who  had  called  for 
followers  to  march  out  of  Rome  on  the  des- 
perate venture  of  reaching  Venetia,  and  had 
found  five  thousand  men  ready  to  go  with  him 
to  "  hunger,  thii-st,  the  bare  earth  for  a  bed, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  as  a  solace  for  fatigues,  no 
pay,  no  barracks,  no  rations,  nothing  but  con- 
tinual alarm,  forced  marches,  and  bayonet 
charges."  To  those  "  who  loved  glory  and  who 
did  not  despair  of  Italy"  he  had  made  this  ap- 
peal, and  they  had  responded  to  it.  He  now  be- 
gan a  new  campaign  by  embarking  a  thousand 
men — "  The  Thousand  "  as  they  were  called — 
at  Genoa  for  Marsala.  The  proteges  of  the 
Austrians  had  fled  and  left  the  duchies  in 
Central  Italy  free,  the  north  was  rejoicing  in 
political  lil>ei-ation.  It  might  not  be  possible 
to  achieve  a  triumph  at  Venice  or  at  Rome  in 
face  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  French  occupation, 
but  it  might  yet  be  a  glorious  deed  to  rescue 
Sicily  from  its  tyrant,  and  to  make  of  the  north 
and  the  south  one  kingdom. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Garibaldi  carried  revolution  to  Southern  Italy. 
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His  rapid  preparations  at  Genoa  were  made 
that  he  miglit  help  the  people  of  Sicily  iu  their 
renewal  of  a  conflict  against  the  tyranny  from 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  Ferdinand 
was  dead,  but  his  weak  and  cowardly  son, 
Francis  II.,  had  succeeded  him.  It  was  no 
longer  the  dreaded  Bomba  but  the  despised 
Bombaliuo.  The  same  cruelties  were  con- 
tinued however ;  the  party  which  formed  the 
government  by  false  witness,  torture,  and  im- 
prisonment continued  in  power.  Fei'dinaud 
liad  been  their  fellow  conspirator  and  accom- 
])Uoe,  Francis  was  their  follower  and  dujie. 

"The  king  has  now  to  choose  between  the 
ruin  of  his  evil  counsellors  or  his  own.  If  he 
supports  and  upholds  them,  and  places  him- 
self under  their  guidance,  it  requires  not  much 
foresight  to  predict  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
will  cease  to  reign  at  Naples,  by  whatever 
combination,  regal  or  republican,  it  m.ay  be 
replaced,"  wrote  Lord  John  Russell  to  Mr. 
Elliot,  the  British  minister  at  Naples,  in  July, 
1859. 

"  I  never  advised  this  Sicilian  movement, 
but  since  these  brethren  of  ours  are  fighting, 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  go  to  their  rescue," 
wrote  Garibaldi  (to  Bertani)  on  the  day  he 
sailed  from  Genoa. 

The  insurrection  had  broken  out  at  Palermo 
in  the  first  week  of  April,  and  the  people  had 
held  their  own  against  the  royal  troops.  At 
Turin  a  revolutionary  committee,  including 
several  exiles  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  who 
had  been  the  victims  of  outrages  inflicted  by 
the  Neapolitan  government,  supported  and 
encouraged  the  insurgents  in  the  avowed  de- 
termination to  unite  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to 
the  free  provinces  then  being  incorporated 
with  Sardinia. 

It  was  not  till  the  5th  of  May  that  Gari- 
baldi sailed  from  Genoa.  "  The  Thousand  " 
had  grown  to  two  thousand  before  they  de- 
scended upon  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

From  Talamona,  on  the  Roman  frontier, 
Garibaldi  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Marches,  Umbri.a, 
the  Roman  Campagna,  and  the  Neapolitan 
territory  to  rise,  so  as  to  divide  the  forces  of 
King  Francis,  while  he  cairied  assistance  to 
the    Sicilians    against    the   common    enemy. 


"Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel!"  he  added. 
"  Th.at  was  our  battle-cry  when  we  crossed  tlie 
Ticino ;  it  will  resound  into  the  very  depths  of 
Etna."  A  few  days  later  he  effected  a  landing 
at  Marsala,  in  full  view  of  two  Neapolitan 
frigates,  assumed  the  title  of  "  Dictator  in 
Sicily  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,"  and, 
bore  down  with  his  handful  of  men  against 
the  Neapolitan  troops,  of  whom  25,000  were 
posted  in  and  aliout  Palermo. 

By  those  who  did  not  understand  the  in- 
fluence of  Garibaldi,  the  expedition  had  been 
regarded  as  a  wild  and  almost  hopeless  at- 
tempt, but  the  people  who  joined  him  on  his 
landing  at  Marsala  and  the  numbers  of  volun- 
teers who  followed  from  various  parts  of  Italy, 
soon  gave  him  an  army  which,  with  a  few 
field  pieces,  enabled  him  to  invest  Palermo. 
He  had  already  beaten  the  royal  troops  at 
Monreale  and  Catalafimi,  and  they  fled  in 
dismay  to  the  city,  only  to  hold  it  during  a 
brief  resistance,  in  which  they  had  the  in- 
surgent city  itself  against  them.  Francis  for 
a  time  resorted  to  the  only  remedy  he  knew, 
and  ordered  the  bombardment  of  the  place 
from  the  citadel,  but  he  could  neither  com- 
mand nor  reassure  his  oflacers,  and  the  garrison 
surrendered,  left  the  city,  and  were  beaten 
along  with  their  companions  at  Milazzo.  The 
Garibaldians  were  then  masters  of  the  whole 
island  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel  of 
Messina,  where  the  king,  with  such  of  his 
forces  as  were  mustered  there,  shut  himself 
up,  began  to  promise  to  grant  a  constitution 
to  his  subjects,  and  appealed  to  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  for  help.  England  was  the 
first  to  reply  with  a  direct  refusal;  France 
could  not  mediate  (said  the  emperor)  unless 
the  revolutionary  government  were  first  ac- 
knowledged. There  was  no  help  for  Bom- 
balino,  and  he  deserved  none. 

The  day  before  the  Garibaldians,  descend- 
ing from  the  heights  of  Miselmeri,  seized  the 
lower  town  and  burst  open  the  southern  gates 
of  Palermo — to  take  the  city  after  a  desperate 
conflict — a  bulletin  had  been  issued  by  the 
Neapolitan  authorities  to  say  that  Garibaldi 
had  fled  and  the  insurgents  were  returning 
home.  When  the  conqueroi-s  entered  the  city 
the  people  received  the  "  Dictator  "  with  fran- 
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tic  sliouU  of  joy,  and  wlirji  lu-  iifterwiuxla 
iiinile  It  tour  of  inspectiou  tlnoii^h  tlie  slit-eU 
on  fiM>i,  wearing  liis  red  tliuinel  shirt,  a  louse 
culoinv<l  linuttkeivliief  roiuul  liis  neck,  and  a 
lettered  felt-hat,  he  wjus  siirioiiuded  by  thou- 
siituls  of  piiiple  laughinj,',  eryins;,  cheering, 
while  many  women  knelt  asking  for  his  Mess- 
ing,  and  holding  up  their  children,  several  of 
whom  lie  stopiH'd  to  kiss  as  he  listened  to  tlie 
account  of  the  losses  and  sutleriugs  which  the 
people  had  sustiiined.  The  iis|>ect  of  the  lower 
•luarteiis  of  the  city,  to  which  the  bonibanl- 
meiit  had  been  chiefly  directed,  was  horrible 
in  the  extreme.  The  houses  h.id  Iteen  crowded 
fmm  .'ittic  to  cellar  by  those  who  sought  shelter 
from  the  shells ;  and  at  length,  before  evacuat- 
ing the  city,  the  soldiers  had  set  tire  to  the 
buildings  in  several  jilaces.  Numbers  of  dead 
bodies  were  lying  festering  and  half  burned 
amidst  the  ruins. 

The  whole  Neapolitan  army  was  to  embark 
for  Naples,  le;iving  Sicily  in  the  possession  of 
the  revolutionary  forces ;  such  were  the  terms 
of  the  armistic-e  made  between  General  Lanza 
aud  Garibaldi,  who,  when  he  had  taken  com- 
plete possession  of  Palermo,  organized  a  work- 
ing cabinet  for  the  administration  of  affairs, 
aud  appro]>riated  the  small  sum  of  money 
found  iu  the  tre;isury  for  carrying  on  the  jiublie 
service  and  providing  for  the  campaign. 
Cavour  was  playing  a  difficult  and  intricate 
game  with  marvellous  skill.  He  had  to  hold 
a  position  of  assumed  irresponsibility  for  Gari- 
baldi's expedition,  although  the  "Dictator" 
had  acted  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  could 
saircely  have  organized  the  liberation  of  Sicily 
without  his  knowledge.  Cavour  had  taken  no 
steps  to  prevent  "  The  Thousand  "  leaving  the 
port  of  Genoa,  but  was  generally  believed  to 
have  instructed  Admiral  Persano,  who  had 
the  command  of  a  Sardinian  squadron,  to  join 
in  enabling  the  expedition  to  replenish  their 
stock  of  provisions  in  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
and  to  cover  the  passage  of  fresh  volunteers, 
underCosenz  and  Medici,  to  follow  thesUmdard 
of  Garibaldi.  Tliere  were  reasons  why  Cavour, 
without  lending  active  encouragement  to  the 
enterprise,  should  welcome  it  as  freeing  Sar- 
dinia from  the  pressure  of  a  serious  difficulty. 
The  court  of  Naples  had  for  some  time  been 


concerting  measures  with  the  l'u|)al  govern- 
ment for  the  organiiuition  of  an  army  to  re- 
cover jHasiietision  of  the  revolUil  I*a|Kd  States 
a  purpose  favourably  reg:irded  by  Aubtiia, 
which  had  not  yet  become  reconciled  to  the 
retention  by  Sardinia  of  her  ac(|uibilions  in 
Northern  luid  C'enti-il  Italy,  lint,  with  the  iu- 
surraction  iu  Sicily  on  his  hands,  the  King  of 
Naples  could  not  move  a  ste|i  in  this  direction. 

As  regards  intervention  by  France,  Cavour 
knew  well  enough  that  tlie  cession  of  Savoy 
.and  Nice  had  jilaced  any  interruption  by 
Napoleon  to  the  achievement  of  Italian  unity 
beyond  probability,  except  :is  regaiiled  the 
seizure  of  Venice  or  of  Rome,  and  that  the 
latter  reservation  would  not  apply  to  the 
Papal  temporal  pos.se.ssions  in  the  Koinagna 
IkuI  already  been  made  plain  by  tlie  Ficncli 
emperor  himself. 

On  the  6th  of  April  Sir  James  Hudson  had 
written  to  Lord  John  Russell:  "The  deputies 
from  -'Emilia  and  Tuscany  accept  the  cession 
of  Savoy  aud  Nice  as  the  price  they  pay  to 
France  for  their  liberation ;  but  there  ends 
their  pact,  and  after  that  they  will  look  to 
nothing  and  hear  of  nothing  s;ive  Italy  for  the 
Italians."  When  Cavour  signed  the  treaty  of 
cession  he  said  to  the  French  minister,  "  Et 
maintenant  voui  voild  nos  complices!"  (And 
now,  look  you,  you  are  our  accomplices !) 

The  position  maintained  by  Kngland  gave 
strength  to  the  Italian  cause;  for  nothing 
would  have  induceil  our  government  to  entei- 
into  any  plan  for  upholding  or  restoring  the 
Neapolitan  rule.  We  luid  long  cejised  to 
hold  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Naples,  and 
probably  no  ministry  would  have  survived 
the  attempt  to  intervene  for  the  pnr]X)se  of 
preventing  or  delaying  the  achievement  of  the 
liberty  of  Italy.  The  other  states  of  Euroiw 
were  too  much  occupied  with  internal  affaii^, 
or  were  unwilling  for  politic  re.isons  to  uphold 
the  demands  of  Austria  against  the  emiihatic 
declarations  of  Enghind  and  the  evident  con- 
nivance of  France.  Retribution  had  again 
taken  tlie  form  of  revolution,  and  it  was  futile 
for  Austria  to  denounce  Garibaldi's  enterprise 
as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  aggressive  ambition  of 
Sardinia,  and  to  call  upon  the  other  powers 
to  join  with  lier  in  reducing   to  reason  this 
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disturber  of  the  Euroiieau  peace.  But  a  coali- 
tion of  the  northern  powers  to  eiirlj  Pied- 
niontese  ambition  was  actually  t.ilked  of  at 
Berlin,  and  the  Sardinian  ambassador  at  St. 
Petei-sburg  was  roundly  told  by  Prince  Gort- 
sohakofl"  that,  if  Russia's  geogi-aphical  position 
liermitted,  the  emperor  would  undoubtedly 
put  his  forces  in  motion  to  defend  the  Bour- 
bons of  Naples,  and  would  not  be  withheld 
by  the  principle  of  non-intervention  which 
had  been  proclaimed  by  the  western  powei-s. 

It  was  time  that  the  British  government 
should  speak  out  plainly,  and  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1860,  a  despatch  was  sent  from  Lord 
John  Russell  to  Sir  James  Hudson,  our  repre- 
sentative at  Turin,  which  stated  in  unmistak- 
able language  not  only  our  opinions  but  our 
intentions.  By  this  time,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  enthusiasm  aroused 
by  the  successes  of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  had 
fii-ed  the  people  of  Northern  Italy  to  accom- 
jjlish  the  unification  of  the  kingdom.  Mean- 
while the  policy  of  the  government  at  Turin 
seemed  to  be  to  let  Garibaldi  bear  the  respon- 
sibOity  of  an  insurrection  the  results  of  which 
might  be  to  make  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of 
Italy,  but  with  which  Sardinia  must  for  a  time 
disavow  all  complicity.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  statecraft  displayed  on 
the  occasion  came  perilously  near  to  h'ing 
and  to  treachery.  On  the  18th  of  May  an 
official  gazette  declared  that  the  Sardinian 
government  disapproved  Garibaldi's  expedi- 
tion, and  attempted  to  prevent  its  departure 
by  such  means  as  prudence  and  the  laws  would 
jiermit.  "Europe,"  it  went  on  to  say,  "knows 
that  the  government  of  the  king  does  not 
conceal  its  solicitude  for  the  common  country, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  understands  and  re- 
spects the  principles  of  international  law,  and 
believes  its  duty  to  be  to  make  that  principle 
respected  in  the  state,  for  the  safety  of  which 
it  was  responsible."  These  words  were  pro- 
bably forgotten  when,  in  the  following  October, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  addressing  the  people  of 
Southern  Italy  from  Ancona,  spoke  of  Gari- 
baldi, ("  a  brave  warrior,  devoted  to  Italy  and 
to  me,")  as  having  sprung  to  assist  the  Sicilians 
in  their  revolt,  and  said,  "  they  were  Italians ; 
I  could  not,  I  ought  not  te  restrain  them." 


But  before  October,  as  we  liave  said,  much 
had  happened.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
who  had  distinctly  refused  to  fire  a  shot  against 
the  insurgents  who  sought  to  overthrow  the 
Neapolitan  government,  a  government  which 
had  forfeited  its  claims  by  its  conduct,  was  yet 
desirous  or  professed  to  be  desirous  of  jirevent- 
ing  any  invasion  of  the  Papal  territories.  In 
July  he  had  written  to  M.  de  Persigny  to 
a.ssure  Lord  Palmerston  that  his  innermost 
thought  was  a  desire  that  Italy  should  obtain 
peace,  no  matter  how,  but  without  foreign  in- 
tervention, and  that  his  troops  should  be  able 
to  quit  Rome  without  compromising  the  secu- 
rity of  the  pope.  He,  like  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, appears  to  have  kept  up  an  a.ssumption 
of  wishing  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the 
other  powere  of  Europe  till  he  saw  how  events 
would  turn  out.  Lord  Palmerston  as  well  as 
other  members  of  our  government  mistrusted 
him ;  the  pope  mistrusted  both  him  and  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  in  !March  had  issued 
lettei-s  apostolic  pronouncing  the  major  ex- 
communication against  invaders  and  usuqiers 
(not  named)  of  certain  provinces  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States.  These  lettei-s  said,  "The  first 
evident  signs  of  the  hostile  attacks  were  seen 
at  the  Paris  Congress  of  the  year  1856,  when 
that  power,  among  other  hostile  declarations, 
proposed  to  weaken  the  temporal  powe)'  of  the 
pope  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See ;  but 
last  year,  when  war  broke  out  between  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  no  fraud,  no 
sin  was  avoided  which  could  excite  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  States  of  the  Church  to  sedition." 
These  letters  were  issued  a  week  after  a 
correspondence  between  the  pope  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,  who  had  made  overtures  for  ne- 
gotiations, declaring  that  his  government  was 
ready  to  ofler  homage  to  the  high  sover- 
eignty of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  would  be 
disposed  to  bear  in  a  just  proportion  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  revenues,  and  to  concur  in  provid- 
ing for  the  security  and  independence  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  pontiff  did  not,  however,  in- 
cline to  admit  that  the  universal  suffrage 
which  gave  the  revolted  provinces  to  Sardinia 
was  spontaneous,  and  intimated  that  the  king 
knew  perfectly  well  how  it  was  that  the  papal 
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U\K)|>s  weiv  liiiulcitxl  from  iv-eslabhshiiiL;  llu* 
It-fjitimatf  guvcruiuelit. 

The  fact  apjiears  to  have  been  that  Victor 
Euini.tiiiu-1,  foieseeiii^  that  the  frecilom  of 
lUJv  w;is  uow  bocomiug  iuevitalJe,  desii-ed  to 
^ive  the  j>o|>e  !iu  oj)iKntuiiity  of  uej;oti:itiiij; 
tenus  wheix-by  he  might  miuiitaiu  his  high 
spiritiiul  authority  auJ  receive  compousatiou 
for  luiy  dimiiivitiou  of  the  tem]K>ral  states  of 
the  Chiiivh.  This,  if  it  had  been  acceded  to, 
would  i>i-obablj'  have  been  well  received  in 
£ut\>|ie,  but  there  was  not  much  time  for 
jiarley.  The  jiope  stiKxl  out,  and  while  he  was 
excouiniuuicatiug  his  opponents,  Uiuibnldi 
had,  as  it  were,  one  foot  on  the  ship  that  was 
to  cjury  him  and  his  followei-s  to  the  conquest 
of  Palermo  aud  of  Sicily,  to  be  followed  by  the 
insurrection  in  Naples  and  tlie  demolition  of 
the  evil  Neapolitan  government.  At  the  same 
time  the  Emj^ror  of  the  French,  uotwitlistand- 
iug  his  views  as  to  the  occup;itiou  of  the 
liomagua  and  the  antagonism  with  which  his 
iittitude  wxs  regarded  by  the  pope,  was  un- 
willing to  take  the  French  bayonets  from  Eome 
until  forced  by  events  to  abandon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  Church,  whose  refusid 
practically  to  divide  his  temporal  from  liis 
spiritual  authority  made  the  position  of  a  for- 
eign intervening  force  increasingly  difficult. 

But  Garibaldi  and  his  friends  were  pre|»r- 
ing  to  transfer  active  o])erations  to  the  main- 
land. The  couriction  had  become  general  that 
there  the  only  hope  for  constitutional  freedom 
was  in  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  annexation 
to  the  state  that  had  been  the  representative 
and  champion  of  the  liberty  and  nationality 
of  the  peninsula.  In  vain  the  King  of  Naples 
appealed  to  the  other  jwwers  of  Europe  to 
hel))  him  in  confronting  the  danger  which  he 
had  provoked.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  protested  against 
Garilialdi's  enterprise,  and  the  enrolment  in 
Northern  Italy  of  volunteers  to  support  it. 
But  when  appealed  to  by  envoys  from  the 
court  of  Naples  for  assistance  he  declined  to 
interfere.  '"  The  Italians,"  he  said,  "thoroughly 
undersUind  that,  having  given  the  blood  of  my 
Soldiers  for  the  independence  of  their  country, 
I  will  never  fire  a  shot  against  this  indepen- 
dence.  It  is  this  conviction  which  has  led  them 


to  annex  Tusi-any  eonlraiy  to  my  luterestH, 
and  which  is  urging  them  forward  uow  to 
Naples.  To  save  the  king  single-handed  is 
jtast  my  jiower;  I  must  lie  aided  by  my  idlies." 
Sardinia  alone,  he  at  the  same  time  told  them, 
could  arrest  the  coui-se  of  revolution,  luid  to 
Saixlinia  he  recommended  them  to  ajiply. 

All,  however,  which  the  Neajiolitau  envoys 
could  obtjiin  fiom  Sardinia  was  a  letter  from 
the  king  to  Garibiddi  (i^d  July),  urging  him 
not  to  invade  the  NejijKilitan  continent.  But 
to  thisap]ieal  Garibiddi  (27th  July)courteoufily 
i'es[Kinded,  that  much  as  he  should  like  to  do 
so,  he  could  not  obey  his  majesty's  injunctions. 
He  was  called  for  by  the  jwople  of  Naples, 
whom  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  restrain.  "  If 
he  should  now  hesitate,"'  he  added,  "  he  should 
endanger  the  cause  of  Italy.  ^Yheu  his  task 
was  accomplished  of  emancijiatiug  the  Nea- 
jxilitan  jieople  from  tyranny,  he  would  lay 
down  hisswoixl  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  obey 
his  majesty  for  the  remainder  of  his  life- 
time." 

On  the  6th  of  August  Garibaldi  had  issued 
a  proclamation  that  he  intended  to  accomplish 
for  the  Neapolitan  states  that  liberty  which 
had  been  achieved  for  Sicily,  lliis  announce- 
ment increased  the  terror  of  the  Neai)olitan 
government,  for  it  was  everywhere  received 
with  pleasure.  The  people  were  ready  to  wel- 
come the  liberator,  the  army  had  become  dis- 
aiTected,  the  officers  were  timid,  the  navy  could 
not  be  depended  on.  Fi-ancis  II.  himself  was 
incapable,  and  liad  lost  the  bully  in  the  coward. 
The  young  queen,  his  wife,  seemed  to  be  tlie 
only  person  possessing  a  dauntless  temper, 
and  she  afterwards  went  out  to  encourage 
the  troops  in  the  fortress,  and  to  induce  the 
guunei-s  in  the  citadel  of  Gaeta  to  hold  out  to 
the  last.  Of  couree  such  advice  was  useless, 
and  though  her  determination  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  ix)ltrooner}-  of  many  of 
those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  it  was  the 
effort  of  a  stubborn  desire  to  keep  a  nation  in 
subjection,  and  that  nation  had  already  risen 
and  was  casting  ort"  its  .shackles.  On  the  19th 
of  August  Garibaldi  disembarked  on  the  main- 
land at  Melito  with  about  4000  men,  and  his 
force  w.is  augmented  by  a  small  body  of  his 
volunteers  who   had   crossed   the   Straits  of 
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Messina  some  tlays  before,  and  had  been  joined 
by  about  1500  Calabiians. 

With  his  usual  astounding  audacity  ho  was 
ready  to  attack  the  Neapolitan  troops  with  a 
mere  handful  of  followers,  and  his  assaults 
were  mostly  so  rapid  and  unexpected  that  he 
was  able  to  drive  them  before  him.  He  struck 
iiuickly  and  he  struck  hard.  He  had  compara- 
tively little  of  the  military  knowledge  which 
enables  generals  to  take  the  field  and  to  pre- 
pare for  and  sustain  a  prolonged  conflict,  but 
lie  was  an  able  tactician  in  his  own  way.  He 
would  stand  on  some  eminence,  for  a  long  time, 
attentively  examining  through  his  glass  the 
evolutions  or  the  position  of  the  enemy,  then 
suddenly  decide,  give  a  few  rapid  orders 
for  the  disposition  of  his  regiments  and  the 
plan  of  an  attack,  and  without  fear  or  Iiesita- 
tiou  swoop  down  upon  the  weak  point  of  his 
antagonist's  forces  with  irresistible  vigour  and 
:':catter  the  foe  like  chaff.  "  Guerilla  warfare  " 
it  may  have  been,  but  it  w-as  successful,  and 
its  success  dejjended  mainly  on  the  amazing 
faculty  of  Garibaldi  as  a  leader — his  absolute 
fearlessness,  his  self-possession,  and  the  won- 
derful influence  of  his  voice,  his  smile,  his  lion- 
face,  that  in  battle  seemed  itself  to  smite  the 
enemy  with  fear  and  to  encourage  his  own 
men  to  deeds  of  valour  and  endurance  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  own.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
surgent force  under  his  command  just  before 
his  descent  upon  Calabria  was  said  to  have 
been  27,000;  of  whom  13,000  were  Italians, 
7000  Sicilians,  and  the  remainder  English, 
French,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Russians.  The 
republican  members  of  oppressed  nationalities 
naturally  turned  to  the  movement  being  made 
for  the  complete  liberation  of  Italy,  and  many 
hands  were  ready  to diaw  a  sword  against  the 
representative  tyranny  of  Naples.  That  there 
were  Frenchmen  among  them  was  not  very 
surprising,  for  just  as  Victor  Hugo  had  retired 
to  Guernsey  and  remained  in  voluntary  exile 
rather  than  receive  any  favour  at  the  hands  of 
"  Napoleon  the  Little,"  the  "man  of  December," 
there  were  many  other  ardent  republicans, 
or,  at  all  events,  irreconcilable  haters  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  and  the  Napoleonic  tradi- 
tion— men  of  education,  ability,  and  courage 
who  persisted  in  declaring  that,  notwithstand- 


ing the  enterprise,  the  apparent  prosjierity, 
and  the  splendour  of  imperial  government — 
the  empire  still  meant  degradation  and  bond- 
age to  France. 

In  England  the  cause  of  "  free  and  united 
Italy"  had  never  cea.sed  to  number  entiiu- 
siastic  supporter,  and  now  that  Garibaldi  was 
moving  down  upon  the  stronghold  of  the 
hated  government  of  Naples,  Englishmen,  and 
Englishwomen  also,  made  ready  to  give  him 
practical  aid.  There  was  soon  an  English 
brigade  ready  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the 
insurgents,  and  several  ladies  prepai'ed  to 
act  as  nurses  or  almoners  of  the  money  which 
they  themselves  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
insui'gents.  No  very  large  or  regular  English 
contingent  joined  the  Garibaldians  till  a  later 
period,  when  they  could  do  little  more  than 
assist  in  the  triumphal  entry  into  Naples,  for 
success  followed  success  with  startling  rapidity; 
but  a  number  of  Englishmen  were  aiding  the 
struggle  from  the  first,  and  Colonel  Dunne  was 
in  command  of  their  brigade.  Not  oidy 
money  but  supplies  of  arms  were  sent  from 
England,  and  the  subscribers  of  Garibaldi's 
fund  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  after  send- 
ing out  some  consignments,  bought  a  vessel  of 
their  own,  the  Queen  of  England,  which  on 
the  17th  of  August  arrived  at  Messina  with 
24,000  rifles,  12,000  Colt's  revolvers,  a  Whit- 
worth  84-pouuder,  a  Whitworth  6-inch  bore, 
and  twelve  12-pounders. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  volunteers — 
those  who  followed  Garibaldi  from  Genoa  to 
Palermo  on  board  the  Was/iinc/ton — was  Cap- 
tain, afterwards  Colonel  Peard,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  former  camjjaigns  for  Italian 
freedom.  Colonel  Peaid  was  for  a  long 
time  a  very  prominent  character  both  in 
English  and  foreign  newsjjapers,  and  strange 
wei'e  the  stories  told  of  him.  He  had  been 
repre.sented  as  a  gloomy  misanthrope,  who, 
possessing  extraordinary  skill  as  a  marksman, 
attended  the  marches  of  Gai-ibaldi  for  the 
pleasure  of  "stalking"  the  oflScers  of  the  enemy, 
or  rather  of  bringing  them  down  from  a  dis- 
tance with  a  kind  of  grim  pleasure,  such  as 
may  be  felt  by  the  sportsman  who  prides 
himself  on  his  long-range  shooting.  It  was 
even  said  that  Peard  made  a  notch  in  tlie 
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8t«xk  of  lii.t  lille  for  evtiv  victim  wlio  fell  i   weiv   IkiiiiikiI    in.     So  ceiUiiii   wan   Le  that 


befoi-«)  Ilia  iiuemiij;  aim.  This  WHadiiriug  tlie 
oam|>tti^ii  in  NortLcni  Italy,  aud  he  wrot«  to 
Kughuid  iiuliL;iuuitJy  lepudiating  suoh  n-pre- 
NtfiiLiliou.-*.  Tli.a  111'  Wild  !iu  uuusiially  good 
shot  wjis  certain,  and  it  is  likely  that  those 
followei's  of  tiariluildi  who  eould  use  a  rifle 
otTectujUly  were  freiiuoiitly  of  service  either 
in  preveutiug  a  nconnaimauM  or  in  neiiti^aliz- 
iiig  the  d.'uiger  from  artillery  jilaced  in  iwsition. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  in  relation  to 
IVarvl  w;is  his  genei-al  likeness  to  Garibaldi. 
His  long  hair,  beard  tinned  with  white,  and 
the  contour  of  his  face  gave  him  a  cerUiin  re- 
semblance to  his  chief,  so  that  he  was  often 
niisUikeu  for  him,  and  Gai-ibaldi  himself  would 
join  in  the  cheers  which  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions greeted  Peiird,  but  were  intended  for 
himself.  Several  stories  were  told  not  only 
•  if  the  skill  of  "Garibaldi's  Englishman,"  but 
uf  his  cool  and  determined  courage. 

Garibaldi  w;vs  well  supported  in  his  rapid 
seizure  of  Palermo  and  his  subsequent  oper- 
atious  in  Calabria  by  his  comrades  Genend 
Medici,  who  had  entered  and  held  Messina 
with  his  division,  and  Gteneral  Cosenz,  who 
crossed  the  straits  with  his  men  and  landed 
at  Reggio,  in  spite  of  the  not  very  effective 
tire  of  some  Neapolitan  war  ste;imers.  These 
two  generals  and  Generals  Bixio  and  Sartori 
were  prominent  figures  in  the  canijiaign. 

No  sooner  had  Garibaldi  landed  his  small 
force  at  Melito  than  he  was  ready  to  push 
onward.  The  next  day  they  were  on  the  way 
along  the  coast  to  Reggio,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  large  body  of  Neapolitm  troops,  who 
retreated  almost  without  resistance,  seeking 
safety  at  San  Giovanni.  The  town  of  Reggio 
was  abiindoned,  the  fort  only  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  soldiers,  who  could  not  hold 
it  long.  Cosenz  had  now  come  up  and  joined 
his  chief.  The  attack  was  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive.  The  officer  in  command  was  mortally 
wounded  during  the  rapid  firing,  and  the 
place  surrendered,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the 
invaders  OOO  stands  of  arms,  many  guns,  and 
much  ammunition  and  supplies.  Garibaldi  im- 
m&liately  began  an  advance  towards  the  troops 
wlio  had  retreated  to  San  Giovanni,  and  came 
u^>on  them  so  quickly  and  skilfully  that  they 


they  would  surrender  that  he  forUide  his  men 
to  0]>eu  fire  U|)ou  them;  and  sure  enough  a 
flag  of  truce  w;is  seen  coming  from  the  royal 
lines,  and  a  cry,  not  for  the  king,  but  for 
Garibaldi,     for  ItiJy  ( I'uii  O'ariUUdi.'   Viva 
yra/iti .'),  arose  from  the  ranks.     A  few  min- 
utes and  Garibaldi  himself  was  among  them, 
and  they  wanted  no  other  chief.     They  were 
Italians  probably  pressed  into  military  service, 
and  were  all, — two  thousand  of  them,— ready 
and  glad  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return 
to  their  home.<.     .Similar  defections  followed 
as  the  invaders  marched  onward.     Regiment 
after  regiment  either  revolted  aud  surrendered 
in  favour  of  Giuibaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel, 
or  openly  joined   in   the  insurrection   which 
they  had  been  sent  to  quell.     The  tyrannical 
government   was  doomed;   the  memories  of 
cruelties  and  ojipressious  against  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  protested  in  words  that  burned, 
now  rang  in  the  voices  of  the  victorious  liber- 
ators and  gave  their  arms  new  power  to  smite. 
Yet  the  king  would  not  abdicate.     His  army 
was    melting    away,   his    ministry    resigned. 
He  lingered   helplessly  in  Naples  while  the 
army  of   the  dictator  and   the  avenger  was 
advancing  unresisted  on  the  capital.     He  had 
the   tenacity  as  well   as  the   perfidy  of  the 
Bourbons.    He  might  yet  reach  his  last  strong- 
hold, the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  and  there  rally  a 
force  that  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  out  till 
he  could  get  help  to  save  his  kingdom.     For 
Gaeta  he  embarked  with  his  regular  army  of 
about  50,000  men  on  the  6tli  of  September, 
and  two  days  afterwards  Gai-ibaldi,  with  a 
number  of  his  followers,  entered  Naples  by 
railway  from  Salerno,  and  was  received  by  the 
people  with  almost  frantic  demonstrations  ol 
welcome. 

But  nowcime  the  crisis.  Garibaldi  was  the 
sword  of  lUilian  liberty,  and  he  had  startled 
and  dazzled  Europe  by  his  swift  achievements. 
While  he  could  be  used  by  Cavour  and  the 
government  of  Sardinia  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  the  insurgent  states  to  the  new  luUian 
kingdom  he  might  be  secretly  encouraged, 
even  though  participation  in  his  attempts  was 
politically  denied,  and  his  authority  was  dis- 
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avowed.  But  these  attempts  had  resulted  in 
a  series  of  successes  more  brilliant  and  niorc 
coin])lete  than  could  have  been  expected  by 
any  but  .simple  and  determined  entluisiasts 
like  himself,  and  the  disavowals  had  yrown 
fainter:  the  king  had  already  become  a  jiarti- 
cipator.  Probably  any  other  minister  than 
Cavour  ■would  have  been  dazed,  and  even  that 
resolute  and  crafty  politician  needed  all  his 
coolness  to  organize  the  daring  combination 
by  which  swift  statesmanship  was  to  avert 
the  dangers  that  would  follow  swift  general- 
ship if  the  triumph  of  Naples  were  permitted 
to  be  only  the  prelude  to  a  rush  for  the  re- 
covery of  Venetia  and  a  marcli  upon  Rome. 
Garibaldi  himself  liad  Httle  doubt  that  he 
would  be  able  to  effect  both  these  objects,  and 
that  all  Italy,  or  all  true  Italians,  would  aid 
him.  The  danger  which  Cavour  had  reason 
to  dread  was,  not  that  the  "dictator"  should 
fail,  but  that  he  should  succeed.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Garibaldi  contemplated  carrying 
his  victorious  bands  to  Venice,  but  he  was 
fired  with  the  glorious  ambition  of  realizing 
the  intention  (wliich  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber he  communicated  to  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, Mr.  Henry  Elliot)  to  push  on  to  Rome 
and  thence  to  proclaim  a  United  Italy,  the 
crown  of  which  he  would  offer  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  upon  whom  would  then  devolve 
the  task  of  the  liberation  of  Venetia. 

Had  the  people  of  Naples,  when  they  were  rid 
of  their  bombarding  king,  turned  to  Sardinia 
for  help,  affairs  would  have  had  a  different 
aspect,  and  it  was  known  that  Cavo\ir  had 
secret  agents  at  work  to  promote  this  result ; 
but  Garibaldi  had  scarcely  delivered  Palenno 
before  he  was  at  Reggio,  and  his  progress  was 
already  a  quick  march,  during  which,  after 
each  decisive  conflict,  the  populations  and  no 
small  part  of  the  opposing  army  swelled  the 
ranks  of  his  adherents.  Wh.'it  was  to  prevent 
his  attempting  to  cany  out  his  expressed  in- 
tention of  driving  the  foreigners  out  of  Italy, 
the  French  from  Rome,  the  Austrians  from 
Venetia?  The  consequences  would  have  been 
of  tremendous  importance  in  any  case,  but 
an  attack  by  Garibaldi  upon  the  Quadrila- 
teral with  a  view  to  seize  Venice  would  have 
given  Austi-ia  the  excuse,  and  even  the  right 


by  inteinatioiial  law,  to  renew  a  war,  by 
which  they  might  hope  again  to  seize  upon 
the  provinces  that  had  been  .idded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the 
capital  b}'  an  insurgent  chief  who  had  been 
at  once  disowned  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Sardinian  government  would  end  in  a  collision 
with  France.  In  either  event  the  very  object 
which  both  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  had  at 
he;u-t,  widely  as  they  diflered  .'is  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  to  obtain  it,  would  be  im- 
jjerilled.  Instead  of  being  united  into  a  free 
kingdom  and  taking  a  great  place  in  Euro]>e, 
Italy  would  find  the  established  governments 
against  her  and  the  work  already  accomplished 
would  be  undone.  Such  were  Cavour's  views, 
and  that  he  was  sincere  was  proved  by  the 
risk  which  he  was  ready  to  incur  that  he 
might  prevent  what  he  believed  would  be  a 
fatal  disaster. 

To  keep  Garibaldi  fiom  Rome  it  was  neces- 
sary to  occupj'  the  Roman  States  with  the 
Sardinian  troops  in  such  a  manner  that  while 
the  hostility  of  France  would  not  be  aroused, 
the  insurrection  which  had  already  begiui 
in  Umbria  and  the  Marches  would  receive 
such  apparent  support  from  Victor  Emmanuel 
as  to  satisfy  Gai'ibaldi  and  prevent  him  from 
interfering  unless  he  should  be  summoned  to 
assist  the  royal  forces.  It  was  a  bold  and 
subtle  scheme,  but  circumstances  were  favour- 
able to  its  successful  adoption.  The  Papal 
government  had  unconsciously  played  into 
Cavoui-'s  hands  by  gathering  an  irregular 
force  of  paid  troops  (among  whom  was  an 
Irish  contingent)  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
the  territories  which  it  had  already  lost  and 
holding  in  check  the  insurgent  elements  in 
the  provinces  already  on  the  brink  of  revolt. 
The  commander  of  the  Papal  troops  was  the 
exiled  French  general  Lamoricifere,  the  former 
captor  of  Abd-el-Kader.  In  the  revolution 
of  1848  Lamoricicre,  riding  amidst  the  insur- 
gents in  the  uniform  of  a  national  guard,  had 
proclaimed  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philipj'e 
and  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Oi-leans ; 
but  his  hor.se  was  shot  under  him  and  he  him- 
self was  wounded  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed  by  the  mob.     The  provisional  govern- 
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luent  ofTfivtl  him  tlie  post  of  luiuister  nf  wiir, 
wliioli  lie  r^f ii-itni.  Ue  afterwaixU  aott<>l  uiiJer 
». 'avjii-juin:  in  the  iiisurivotioii  of  June,  when 
he  fought  Jij^iiiiist  tlie  mob  at  tho  liistiUe  kiuI 
i-lsewhei-e.  Ho  htui  otl'eivd  no  oii|K>sitiou  to 
the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  preai- 
ileucy  of  llie  Fiviich  UfpuMic;  l.ut  iiftorxvaiils, 
oa  returning  from  u  missiuu  to  Uu^ia  and 
resumiiiv;  his  seat  in  the  legislative  assembly, 
becamo  a  violent  opjionent  of  the  president 
;uid  his  supported.  On  the  night  of  the  i-viip 
<rfliit  he  was  among  those  who  were  arix-sted, 
aiid  WMS  carried  to  Hani,  whence  he  was  soon 
conducted  to  Cologne  Viy  the  police.  Until 
18(50  he  had  lived  in  Brussels,  when  Monsigiior 
Meixxle,  one  of  the  ix)i>e'3  household,  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  invited  hiu  to  become  com- 
mander of  the  Pap;d  tiXMips.  There  c;»n  be  little 
doubt  that  Garib:ildi  and  his  legions  would 
have  m:ule  short  work  of  these  forces,  and 
that  he  would  have  raised  the  eutliusiasm  of 
the  jieople  on  his  progi-ess.  It  was  therefore 
neces.'4:iry  to  take  immedi.ite  me.'isures  witli(put 
waiting  for  thecousent  of  France  or  the  ojiiuion 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Cavour  was  equal  to 
the  occision.  With  one  hand  he  directed  ac- 
tion with  the  other  he  conducted  diplomacy. 
The  i)eople  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches  were 
ready  for  insurrection  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  becoming  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  By  promoting  their  desire  Cavour 
could  not  be  suspected  of  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  purpose  of  those  who  sought  the  unifi- 
cation and  the  freedom  of  Italy.  Garikildi 
had  himself  avowed  his  loyalty  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  would  be  bound  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  the  sovereign  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  supporting  the  disaffected  provinces 
against  a  mercenary  army,  the  formation  of 
which  had  been  disapproved  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  Fieuch  himself. 

On  the  7th  of  September  Cavour  sent  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli  an  ultimatum,  ciilling  for 
the  immediate  disiu-maiuent  of  the  troops 
levied  by  the  pope.  He  stated  that  their  ex- 
istence w;is  a  continual  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Italy,  and  told  the  Papal  government  that, 
unless  its  forces  were  at  once  disbanded,  Sar- 
dinia would  feel  hei-self  jtistified  in  prevent- 
ing any  movement  they  might  make  for  the 


l>ur]Hu>e  of  ivprefisiug  the   nianifestatious  of 
nationiU  feeling. 

The  demand  couKl  scaitiely  be  regiiixleil  iis 
more  than  a  merely  formal  oliservaiice  befoi-e 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  for  only 
twenty-four  hours  were  allowed  for  an  answer, 
and,  :is  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
answer  was  a  direct  rcfiiid  to  comply  with 
his  demands.  Any  other  result  would  have 
disap]Kiiuted  the  astute  minister.  He  Imd,  as 
jis  it  were,  comjK-lled  the  I'aj>al  government 
to  a  hostile  attitude ;  he  IkuI  then  to  justify 
his  own  attitude  to  the  governments  of  Euix)pe, 
and  for  this  purpose  addnjssed  a  circular  to 
the  diplomatic  rci)iesentative3  of  Sartlinia  at 
the  various  court.s,  arguing  the  subject  with 
almost  iucomi>arable  subtlety  and  ability.  He 
did  not  slu-ink  from  declaring  that,  so  long  as 
the  question  of  Venetia  remained  unsolved, 
Europe  could  enjoy  no  solid  and  sincere  peace ; 
but  he  emphatically  stated  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Sardinian  government  not  to 
meddle  with  that  question  for  the  present, 
but  to  let  time  and  circumstance  bring  about 
its  solufion.  He  referred  to  the  misdeeds 
which  had  brought  the  Neajjolitan  dynasty  to 
ruin  by  a  "prodigious  revolution  that  had 
filled  Europe  with  astonishment,  by  the 
almost  providential  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  accomplished,  and  hail  excited  its  ad- 
mii-dtiou  for  the  illustrious  warrior  whose 
glorious  exploits  recall  all  that  poetry  and  his- 
tory can  relate."  He  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tiige  to  Europe  and  to  the  interests  of  order  by 
theestiiblishmentof  an  Itali.tn  kingdom,  which 
would  rob  "  revolutionary  passions  of  a  theatre, 
where  previously  most  insane  enterprises  had 
chances,  if  not  of  success,  at  least  of  exciting 
the  sympathies  of  all  generously  minded  men." 
The  only  kirrier  to  this  residt,  he  said,  was 
the  separation  of  the  north  and  south  of  the 
peninsula  by  provinces  which  were  in  a  de- 
plorable state.  To  repress  all  participation 
in  the  great  national  movement,  the  Papid 
government  had  not  only  made  an  unjustifi- 
able use  of  the  spiritual  power,  but  had  formed 
for  the  purpose  an  army,  "  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  sti-ingers,  not  onlj'  to  the  Roman 
States,  but  to  the  whole  of  ludy."  Symjiathiz- 
ing  with   their  oppressed    countrymen,   the 
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Itiiliims  of  otlier  stales  were  bent  upon  imtting 
an  end  to  this  state  of  things  by  force  and 
violent  measures.  '■  If  the  government  of  Sar- 
dinia remained  passive  amid  this  universal 
emotion  it  would  place  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  nation.  Tlie  generous  outburst  which  the 
events  of  N.aples  and  of  Sicily  had  produced 
in  the  masses  would  degenerate  at  once  into 
anarchy  and  disorder.  Were  he  to  suii'er  thi.s, 
the  king  would  be  wanting  in  his  duties  to- 
wards the  Italians  autl  towards  Europe.  In 
fulfihaent  of  his  obligation  to  prevent  the 
national  movement  from  so  degenerating  he 
had  addressed  his  summons  to  the  court  of 
Rome  to  disband  its  mercenaries,  and,  on  this 
being  refused,  had  ordered  his  troops  to  enter 
Umbriaand  the  Marches,  to  re-establish  order 
there,  and  to  leave  the  populations  a  free  field 
for  the  manifestation  of  their  sentiments."' 

In  conclusion  he  declared  that  Rome  and 
the  surrounding  territory  should  be  scrupu- 
lously respected,  and  adroitly  professed  his 
confidence  "that  the  spectacle  of  the  unanimity 
of  the  patriotic  sentiments  which  had  burst 
forth  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  would 
remind  the  Sovereign  Pontitf  that  he  had 
some  yeare  before  been  the  sublime  inspirer  of 
this  great  national  movement." 

There  was  not  an  hour  to  lose  ;  but  it  was 
necessary  at  least  to  communicate  with  the 
French  emperor  before  taking  an  extreme 
step,  and  Farini,  the  Sardinian  minister,  had 
already  given  some  hint  of  Cavour's  intentions. 
The  emperor  was  at  Chambcry  on  his  way 
tlirough  his  newly  acquired  territory,  and 
General  Cialdini  sought  him  there.  The  con- 
versation was  grave;  the  emperor  could  not 
countenance  the  course  which  it  was  proposed 
to  pursue,  but  he  left  it  to  Sardinia  to  uudei'- 
take,  at  her  own  risk,  a  proceeding  which 
she  might  consider  was  necessary  for  her 
security  and  for  the  safety  of  Italy.  This  was 
enough  for  Cavour.  Napoleon  III.  was  known 
to  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  real 
and  legitimate  authority  of  the  pope  would 
not  be  diminished  by  the  loss  of  the  territory 
now  in  revolt.  Let  Rome  itself  be  inviolably 
preserved  as  a  residence  for  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  France  would  not  interpose. 

It  was  well  that  the  other  governments  of 


Europe  (though  with  the  exce])tion  of  England 
they  expressed  disapproval)  did  not  move. 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  chronicler  of  the 
event'  that  the  other  European  powers  could 
not  but  regard  with  disfavour  the  arguments 
of  Count  Cavour's  circular,  baseil  as  they  were 
on  the  right  of  the  people  to  depose  their 
hereditaiy  sovereign,  and  to  choose  for  them- 
selves by  whom  they  should  be  governed. 
But  in  what  direction  could  they  move  to  stay 
the  course  of  events  in  Italy?  One  of  two 
results  was  by  this  time  inevitable  —  the 
triumph  of  the  extreme  revolutionary  party, 
with  the  consequent  dangers  to  Italy  and  to 
Europe,  or  tlie  establishment  of  orderly  govern- 
ment under  a  monarch  whose  interests  would 
be  identical  with  their  own  in  arresting  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  doctrines.  If  success 
attended  the  movement  of  the  Sardinian  army, 
it  could  scai'cely  be  doubtful  which  of  these 
alternatives  would  be  most  acceptable  to  tht- 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin. 

At  anyrate  remonstrance  was  of  little  avail. 
The  army  of  Victor  Emmanuel  emulated  the 
followers  of  Garibaldi  himself  by  the  rapidity 
and  decision  with  which  they  took  possession 
of  the  Papal  States.  Genend  Fanti,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, had  concentrated  his  forces 
on  the  frontiei-s  by  the  10th  of  September; 
General  Cialdini  commanded  the  division 
which  was  to  operate  in  the  Marches,  and 
General  Delia  Rocca  that  destined  for  Umbria. 
Two  days  afterwards  Cialdini  took  the  fortress 
of  Pesaro  and  1200  men  of  the  garrison.  Fano 
and  Urbino  were  next  taken  by  assault,  and 
meanwhile  General  Delia  Rocca  had  invested 
Perugia,  which  its  garrison  of  1700  men  sur- 
rendered without  much  resistance.  So  the 
campaign  went  on.  Lamoricifere,  with  an 
army  of  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
men,  fell  back  on  Loretto,  intending  to  find 
safety  in  the  citadel  of  Ancona.  The  Italian 
commanders  joined  their  forces,  hemmed  him 
in  till  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  battle,  and 
defeated  him  in  an  obstinate  engagement, 
after  which  he  left  the  field  followed  by  a  few 
horsemen  and  entered  the  fortress.  This  was 
on  the  18th,  and  next  day  all  that  were  left 
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of  Ills  aiuiv  laivt  down  tlieii'  Ul'iu8,  iiiiil  nut  a 
tiuKlicr  uf  the  I'ajuil  foicesi  it- luaint- J  in  I'mblia 
and  tlie  Maivlu-^  beyonil  tlie  few  who  wei-v 
shut  lip  iu  Anooiia.  That  phtce  was  imine- 
iliutt'l^'  invfstril,  and  lioml>jU'ile(l  both  hy  ^ra 
aud  laml.  Ou  the  £bUi  uf  Uie  luuuth  it  ^ur- 
rt!udere<l,  the  jjairisou  becoming  ]iiisouere  of 
war.  In  this  brief  i-;tm]>uign  the  l*a|iiil  gov- 
crument  lost  ueurlv  all  its  war  material,  while 
from  17,t>lH)  to  18,tK»0  of  their  trooia,  with  all 
their  generals,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

GarilKildi  had  taki-n  Naples.  It  was  ueces- 
8ar,v  to  prevent  him  fi  um  completing  the  work 
aloue  by  the  capture  of  Gaeta,  which  would 
have  left  him  free  to  make  nu  attempt  ou 
Venetia.  For  a  -short  time  tho  troops  of 
Fraucis  II.  had  made  a  stand  on  the  Volturuo, 
wliere  tlie  Garibiddinus  won  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory. Before  any  attempt  could  be  made 
upon  t'apua  and  tiaeti  the  Piedniontise 
troops  had  taken  ix)ssession  of  the  Maiclies, 
had  beaten  Lamoricifere,  and  were  now  ready 
by  aiuillier  rapid  movement  to  march  with 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  Naples,  and  to 
endorse  the  camixiigu  of  Garibaldi  by  reduc- 
ing Capua  and  Gaetii,  and  so  completing  the 
union  of  Northern  and  Southern  Italy  in  one 
kingdom.  It  was  a  master  stroke  of  policy, 
and  though  some  of  the  means  adopted  by 
Cavour,  such  as  the  employment  of  secret 
agents  both  in  Itidy  and  iu  Hungary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  heroic  leader  who  had  saved  Italy 
for  the  king,  must  be  deplored,  the  inteqx)- 
sition  between  Garibaldi  and  Rome,  and  the 
prevention  of  a  inarch  upon  Venetia,  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  country  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  struggles 
for  liberty  and  a  place  among  nations.  But 
there  was  still  one  iniportant,  if  not  the  great- 
est, element  in  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
policy  which  Cavour  had  not  counted  on. 
Not  only  lUily,  but  all  Eurojie,  had  been  as- 
tonished by  the  rajnd  and  brilliant  successes 
of  the  leader  who  carried  all  before  him  ou 
his  victorious  march  to  liberty,  and  whose 
fervour  and  simplicity  of  j)urpose  had  roused 
the  country,  and  served  to  make  insurgents 
into  soldiers  and  soldiers  into  veterans  during 
a  few  months'  campaign;  but  Garibaldi  was 


more  of  a  patriot  and  mure  truly  lieruic  thuii 
eiliier  Italy  ur  the  rest  uf  Kurupc  had  bus- 
|>octed.  Aiuirt  from  the  abstract  tlieoriee  of 
ix-publican  freedom  which  he  had  learned 
from  Ma^zini— ajHirt  from  the  poetical  but 
vague,  eonfuseil  ideas  of  t)ie  relations  of 
uatiouid  and  social  life  to  which  he  appeared 
to  give  occasional  expression  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Victor  Hugo— one  might  almost 
say,  not\vith>tanding  remarkable  ejjisoiles  in 
his  own  social  life,  Garibaldi  was  a  man  who 
loved  righteousness  and  thought  of  himself 
last  or  not  at  all.  He  was  no  dreamer,  and 
his  practical  faculty  for  hard  work,  which  in 
his  case  circumsUinccs  had  so  often  trauclated 
to  mean  lighting,  carried  him  out  of  the  region 
of  plots  and  coiis|iiracics  into  the  o]>en  held  of 
bold  and  determined  euter]>rLse  agiiiust  the 
foes  of  Italy,  who  alone  were  foes  to  himself. 
His  crowning  glory  was  at  Najjlcs,  for  it  was 
an  act,  not  only  of  splendid  lnyalty  in  which 
he  handed  another  kingdom  to  his  sovereign, 
but  an  act  of  self-renunciation. 

The  I'iedmontese  troops  had  quickly  crossed 
the  Neai)olitan  frontier  when  the  troojjs  of 
Francis  II.,  which  had  just  been  severely 
defeated  by  Garibaldi  ou  the  Volturno,  made 
a  sudden  rally,  and  with  a  courage  which,  if 
it  had  been  developed  earlier,  might  at  least 
have  deferred  the  solution  of  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, attacked  the  leading  columns  of  the 
advancing  forces  of  Victor  Emmanuel  ou  the 
heights  of  Macerone.  The  Piedmoutese  drove 
them  back  with  considerable  loss,  and  they 
were  comjjelled  to  retreat,  leaving  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  occupy  Capua.  The  en- 
gagement was  on  the  21st  of  October,  and  on 
the  2Cth  Victor  Emmanuel,  advancing  at  thi- 
head  of  his  troops,  w.-ts  met  on  the  line  of 
the  Volturno  by  Garibaldi.  An  account  iu 
the  Journal  des  Dibals,  written  by  an  eye- 
witness sjiys,  "The  oflicere  of  the  king  and 
those  of  Garibaldi  shouted,  'Viva  Victor  Em- 
manuel!' Garibaldi  made  a  step  in  advance, 
niised  his  caji,  and  added  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  witli  emotion,  'King  of  Itidy!' 
Victor  Emmanuel  raised  his  hand  to  his  c;ip, 
and  then  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Garibiddi, 
and   with   equal   emotion   replied,  '  I   thank 
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This  grasp  of  the  hands  was  tlie  sigual  of 
au  unexpressed  compact  by  which  the  result 
of  the  achievements  in  Southern  Italy  were 
confirmed  to  the  king.  Another  account  of  the 
meeting  says : 

"Garibaldi  and  the  king,  still  holding  each 
other's  hand,  followed  the  troops  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Tlieir  suites  had  mingled 
together,  and  followed  at  a  short  distance  be- 
hind them.  Passing  a  group  of  officers,  Gari- 
baldi saluted  them.  Among  them  were  Farini, 
minister  of  war,  and  General  Fauti.  The 
king  and  Garibaldi  were  conversing.  His 
majesty  was  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and 
before  reaching  Teano  he  halted,  and  ordered 
a  portion  of  his  army  to  file  off  in  presence  of 
Garibaldi,  that  every  one  might  observe  the 
good  feeling  which  existed  between  him  and 
the  chieftain.  He  then  reviewed  Bixio's  bri- 
gade, which  was  posted  a  little  beyond  Calvi. 
He  w;is  received  with  the  enthusiastic  and 
unanimous  shout  of  "  Long  live  the  King  of 
Itiily  ! "  Garibaldi  had  7000  men,  divided 
between  difi'erent  positions.  The  king  re- 
mained at  Teano;  Garibaldi  returned  to  Calvi 
to  give  orders.  At  Teano  the  people  began 
shouting,  "  Evviva  Gai'ibaldi ! "  The  latter 
stopped  them,  and  said,  "  Cry  '  Evviva  U  Efe 
d'ltalia,  Vittorio  Emanuele!'"  pointing  to  the 
king.  The  cry  was  i-aised,  and  after  it  again 
'■  Evviva  Garibaldi !  "  on  which  the  king  said, 
"  You  are  right ;  it  is  he  who  is  king  here." 

Into  Naples  the  general  and  the  sovereign 
went  together  in  triumjili,  and  on  that  occasion 
another  English  legion  of  Garibaldians,  a  force 
chiefly  recruited  in  London,  was  conspicuous. 
They  had  but  recently  arrived  and  wei-e  too 
late  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  fighting, 
but  their  will  was  good,  and  some  of  their 
countrymen  had  helped  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  campaign.  The  procession  through  the 
streets  was  a  singular  spectacle ;  many  of  the 
houses  were  decorated  with  flags,  drapery,  and 
evergi-eens,  and  the  equestrian  statues  of  the 
Bourbons  had  been  covered  up  with  sheets. 
There  was  a  touch  of  Ifciliau  humour  there. 
It  was  a-  wet  day,  but  the  reception  of  the 
king  was  enthusiastic,  especially  at  the  cathe- 
dral, where  he  and  Garibaldi  with  their  suites 
v.2nt  to  hear  the  Te  Deum,  and  where  the 


vast  crowd,  in  defiance  of  decorum,  bui'st  into 
cries  of  "Viva  il  Re  Galantuomo!"  and  so 
crowded  around  their  elected  sovereign  that 
wa)-  could  scarcely  be  made  for  him  to  reach 
the  royal  seat.  Garibaldi  followed,  and  the 
enthusiasm  reached  a  j)itch  which  almost  en- 
dangered the  s;ifety  of  the  popular  hero,  the 
l)eople  pressing  about  him,  seeking  to  embrace 
him,  to  touch  him,  to  kiss  his  hands.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  Garibaldi's 
sti-iking  appearance.  Here  is  another  picture 
of  him  as  he  appeared  at  that  time : — 

"  Garibaldi  was  a  middle-sized  man  and  not 
of  an  athletic  build,  though  gifted  with  un- 
common strength  and  surprising  agility.  He 
looked  to  the  gi-eatest  advantage  on  hoi-seback, 
as  he  sat  on  the  saddle  with  such  perfect  ease 
aud  yet  with  such  calm  serenity  as  if  he  were 
grown  to  it,  having  had,  though  originally  a 
sailor,  the  benefit  of  a  long  experience  in 
taming  the  wild  mustangs  of  the  Pampas. 
But  his  chief  beauty  was  the  head  and  the 
unique  dignity  with  which  it  rose  on  the 
shoulders.  The  features  were  cast  in  the  old 
classic  mould ;  the  forehead  was  high  and 
broad,  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  roots  of 
the  hair  to  the  eyebrows.  His  mass  of  tawny 
hair  and  full  red  beard  gave  the  countenance 
its  peculiar  lion-like  character.  The  brow 
was  open,  genial,  sunny ;  the  eyes  dark  gray, 
deep,  shining  with  a  steady  reddish  light;  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  chin  exquisitely  chiselled, 
the  countenance  habitually  at  rest,  but  at 
sight  of  those  dear-  to  him  beaming  with  a 
caressing  smUe,  revealing  all  the  innate 
strength  and  grace  of  his  loving  nature." 

A  plebiscite  gave  Victor  Emmanuel  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Garibaldi 
resigned  the  dictatorship,  bade  an  aff'ectionate 
farewell  to  his  comrades,  aud  in  an  address  to 
the  bi-ave  men  who  had  rallied  round  him,  in 
which  he  specially  referred  to  the  English  and 
the  Hungarian  contingents  (the  latter  under 
General  Tiirr),  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Italy, 
and  referred  in  no  obscure  manner  to  the  pro- 
babihty  of  the  country  being  made  altogether 
free,  and  of  his  meeting  a  host  of  his  compan- 
ions in  arms  in  the  following  year.  He  then 
quietly  retired  to  Caprera  after  being  received 
with  honour  by  the  royal  stafi'  and   having 
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Ills  title  of  j;«'iifi,il  ivnniiiifil,  wliiili  in  Ins  i'iim' 
uieaiit  ii  !i|ieciul  titiit  ilistiuclive  militaiy  i~.iuk. 
All  ix^'iiuiarv  •grants  or  other  emoluiueuts  lie 
tlecliiuHl  to  nivf|>t,  and  it  \vi\s  siiiil  tlutt  on 
i-e«igiiiuj;  liis  >lii.'ta(oi>lii)>  he  w:i8  posse&fieil  of 
just  i"30,  with  wliiili  he  ittiie^l  to  his  juiiui- 
tivtf  island  to  live  on  the  piiHliioe  of  his  f:iriu. 
The  opiuious  of  the  French,  Kussiau,  and 
I'luxsiitn  s^veinnients  had,  of  course,  not  su)i. 
|H>rtetl  the  .notion  of  Victor  Kninianuel  ami  of 
t'uuut  Cavoiir,  and  (perhajH  to  save  appear- 
iun.'es)Xa|>ole<iu  III.  had  ret-jilled  his  ivpreseu- 
tative  fivni  the  ooiut  of  Turin.  Thei-e  could 
be  little  doubt  what  England  would  say,  if  she 
spoke  at  all ;  but  many  st:itesnieu  abro-td  aud 
some  at  home  were  much  op]>osed  to  any  wortl 
being  sjiiil  that  woiiKl  seem  to  favour  the 
intervention  of  Sardinia  in  what  they  were 
plejised  to  assume  were  foreign  states,  or  to 
her  accepting  the  allegiance  of  those  states 
.•ifter  they  had  abiiudoned  their  previous  rulei-s. 
Doubtless  the  ciise  of  Italy  was  peculiar,  aud 
)>erha|>s  the  Times  w;is  right  in  saying  that 
the  only  actual  justiticatiou  for  upholding  the 
action  of  Victor  Emmanuel  would  be  that 
which  had  supported  the  .assumptions  of 
William  of  Oi'auge  in  reg-aixl  to  England.  The 
English  government  referred  t6  this  example 
;»s  a  precedent  when  the  events  in  Italy  hail, 
so  to  spe^tk,  been  justified  by  results.  We 
might  have  issueil  a  despatch  earlier,  but  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  jealous  of  France  aud 
h.id  just  succeeded  in  obtaining  .a  vote  for 
nine  millious  for  British  defences,  whereof  two 
millions  only,  could  be  at  once  asked  for  by 
Mr.  Cilailstone,  who  reluctantly  consented  to 
abide  by  tlie  vote.  There  was  .a  suspicion 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  might  allow  Sardinia 
itself  to  follow  Savoy  and  Nice  to  bay  the 
support  of  Fnmce,  or  that  he  might  join 
Ciaribaldi  in  invadiag  Veneti.-u  Cavour  has- 
tened to  give,  through  Sir  James  Hudson, 
the  strongest  assurances  that  Garibaldi  would 
not  be  suffered  to  attack  Venetia,  and  that,  if 
that  attack  were  ever  made,  it  would  be  by 
an  Italian  arnij",  aud  when  events  were  ripe 
for  the  movement.  Never,  moreover,  he  added, 
would  he  be  accessory  to  bringing  the  French 
again  into  Itily,  and  so  to  making  his  country 

the  slave  of  France.     As  for  the  surrender  of 
Vol   IV. 


Siirdini.i  to  I'runce,  it  wai^  a  |iro|iu6al   which 
no  llali.'in  dared  to  entertain. 

Then  (un  the  £7th  of  October)  a  de8|>atch  wa^ 
sent  t«>  Sir  .T.  Hudson  by  I^oid  John  Kussclj 
s;iying:— 

"Sir, — It  ap|)»-ars  that  the  late  prweediiigs 
of  the  King  of  Saitlinia  have  been  sti-ongly 
disap|>roved  of  by  sevend  of  the  princljud 
courts  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
on  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States 
by  the  army  of  CieneralCialdini,  withdrew  his 
minister  from  Turin,  exjuessing  at  the  same 
time  the  opinion  of  the  im|>erial  government 
in  condemnation  of  the  invasion  of  tlie  Uonian 
territory. 

"  The  Em]>eror  of  Russia  lia.«,  we  .ire  told, 
decl.-u-ed  in  strong  terms  his  iuiiiguatiou  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ai-my  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
into  the  Neapolit;in  territory,  and  has  with- 
drawn his  entire  mission  from  Turin. 

"The  Prince  IJegent  of  Prussia  has  also 
thought  it  necess.ary  to  convey  to  Sardinia  a 
sense  of  his  displca-sure,  but  he  has  not  thought 
it  ueee.ssary  to  remove  the  Prussian  minister 
from  Turin. 

"After  these  diplomatic  acts  it  won  hi 
sou-cely  be  just  to  Itdy,  or  respectful  to  the 
other  great  ]>owei'sof  f2urope,  were  the  govern- 
ment of  her  majesty  any  longer  to  withhold 
the  expression  of  their  opinions. 

"  In  so  doing,  however,  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment have  no  intention  to  raise  a  dispute  upon 
the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  S.irdinia,  for  the  iuv.asiou 
of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  stjites.  Whether 
or  no  the  pope  was  justified  in  defending  his 
authority  by  means  of  foreign  levies ;  whether 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  while  still  main- 
t.iining  his  flag  at  Capua  and  tiaeta,  c;ui  ho, 
said  to  have  abdicated — are  not  the  arguments 
upon  which  her  majesty's  government  propose 
to  dilate. 

"  The  large  questions  which  appear  to  them 
to  be  at  issue  are  these :  Were  tlie  people  of 
Italy  justified  in  asking  tlie  assistance  of  the 
King  of  .Sardinia  to  relieve  them  from  govern- 
ments witli  which  they  are  discontente<l.  and 
Wiis  the  King  of  Sardinia  justified  in  furnish- 
ing the  assistance  of  his  arms  to  tlie  jieople  of 

the  Roman  and  Nea]iolitau  states  i 
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"  Tiioi'e  appeal'  to  have  bucu  two  motives 
■which  liave  induced  the  people  of  the  Komau 
and  Neapolitan  states  to  have  joined  willuigly 
in  the  subvei'sion  of  their  governments.  The 
first  of  these  was,  that  the  governmenls  of  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  pro- 
vided so  ill  for  the  aduiiuistratiou  of  justice, 
the  protection  of  ])ersoual  liberty,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  their  jjeople,  that  their  sub- 
jects looked  forward  to  the  overthiow  of  their 
rulei-s  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  im- 
provements in  their  condition. 

"  The  second  motive  was,  that  a  conviction 
had  spread  since  the  j-ear  1S4!)  that  the  only 
manner  in  which  Italians  could  secure  their 
independence  of  foreign  control  was  by  form- 
ing one  strong  government  for  tlie  whole  of 
Italy. 

"The  struggle  of  Charles  Albert  in  184S, 
and  the  sympathy  which  the  jjreseut  King  of 
Sardinia  has  shown  for  the  Italian  cause,  have 
naturally  caused  the  association  of  the  name 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  with  the  single  authority 
under  which  the  Italians  aspire  to  live. 

"  Looking  at  the  question  in  this  view,  her 
majesty's  government  must  admit  that  the 
Italians  themselves  ai-e  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  interests. 

"That  eminent  jurist  Vattel,  when  dis- 
cussing the  lawf iduess  of  the  assistance  given 
by  the  United  Provinces  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  when  he  invaded  England  and  over- 
turned the  throne  of  James  II.,  says  : 

"'The  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  doubtless  an  influence  on  the  deliberation 
of  the  States-general,  but  it  did  not  lead  them 
to  the  commission  of  an  act  of  injustice ;  for 
when  a  people,  from  good  I'easons,  take  up  ai-ms 
against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice 
and  generosity  to  assist  brave  men  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberties.' 

"  Therefore,  according  to  Vattel,  the  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  into  this :  Did  the  people 
of  Naples  and  of  the  Roman  States  take  up 
arms  against  their  governments  for  good 
reasons? 

"  Upon  this  grave  matter  her  majesty's 
government  hold  that  the  people  in  ques- 
tion are  themselves  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  affixirs.     Her  majesty's  government  do 


not  feel  jiistified  in  declaring  that  the  ])eople 
of  Southern  Italy  had  not  good  reiiaons  for 
throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  their  former 
governments ;  her  majesty's  government  can- 
not, therefore,  pretend  to  blame  the  King  of 
Sardinia  for  assisting  them.  There  remains, 
however,  a  question  of  fact.  It  is  asserted  by 
tlie  partisans  of  the  fallen  governments  that 
the  people  of  tlie  Roman  States  were  attached 
to  the  pope,  and  the  peojile  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  to  the  dynasty  of  Francis  II.,  but  that 
Sardinian  agents  and  foreign  adveuturei-s  have 
by  force  and  intrigue  subverted  the  thrones 
of  those  sovereigns.  It  is  difficult,  however. 
to  believe,  after  the  astounding  events  thai 
have  been  seen,  that  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  possessed  the  love  of  their 
people.  How  w;is  it,  one  must  :isk,  that  the 
pope  found  it  impossible  to  levy  a  Roman 
army,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  foreign  mercenaries  (  How  diil 
it  happen  again  that  Gtuibaldi  conquered 
nearly  all  Sicily  with  2000  men,  and  marched 
from  Reggio  to  Naples  with  JOOO  ?  How  but 
from  the  uuiversiU  disatl'ection  of  the  jieople  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  ? 

"Neither  can  it  be  said  that  this  testimony 
of  the  popular  will  was  capiicious  or  causeless. 
Forty  years  ago  the  Neajiolitan  people  made 
an  attempt  regularly  and  temperately  to  re- 
form their  government  under  the  reigning 
dynasty.  The  powers  of  Europe  assembled  at 
Laybach  resolved,  with  the  exception  of  Eng- 
land, to  put  down  this  attempt  by  force.  It 
was  put  down,  and  a  large  foreign  army  of 
occupation  was  left  in  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
maintain  social  order.  In  1848  the  Neapolitan 
people  again  attempted  toseciu-e  libert}- under 
the  Bourbon  dynast}-,  but  their  best  patriots 
atoned,  by  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years,  for 
the  offence  of  endeavouring  to  free  their 
country.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  1860 
the  Nea])olitan  mistrust  and  resentment  should 
throw  off  the  Bourbons,  as  in  UibS  England 
had  thrown  off  the  Stuai'ts  I 

"It  must  be  admitted,  undoubtedly,  that 
the  severance  of  the  ties  which  bind  together 
a  sovereign  and  his  subjects  is  in  itself  a  mis- 
fortune. Notions  of  allegiance  become  con- 
fused, the  succession  to  the  throne  is  disputed, 
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;ul\ri-si-  |>:u'iic-s  iJiii-atoii  tin-  |>eaot*  of  uocii'ty, 
I'ighU  uiul  pretousiuus  iu«  i.>]i^>os>ttl  to  eiieli 
ottitvr  auil  uiai'  the  kariiioiiy  of  the  stat«.  Vet 
it  imisl  bo  !ickiiu\vK'ilgj-U,  on  the  otlier  hauil, 
tlmt  llie  It;tliali  levohltiou  h;is  beeu  conJui-tiHl 
witJi  siiij;ul;U'  temiu-r  iiud  forbejir.kuce.  The 
subvei'sioii  of  t-xistiui;  ]K>\rer  has  uot  lieeii 
followoti,  as  is  too  often  tJie  case,  by  au  oiit- 
bui-st  of  |>o|mlar  veiiije;iiKv.  The  exti-enie 
views  of  (ieiuov'nits  have  nowheiv  prevailed. 
I'ublio  opinion  has  checked  the  excesses  of  the 
]uiblic  ti'iuni]ih.  The  venerated  forms  of  con- 
hlitulioual  monarchy  have  been  iuisociated 
with  the  name  of  a  prince  who  i-epreseutii  au 
iuicieut  and  glorious  dynasty.  Such  have  been 
tlie  cftuses  ami  conoomiUmt  circunuitiinccs  of 
the  revolution  of  Italy.  Her  majesty's  govern- 
ment can  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
severe  censure  with  which  Austria,  France, 
Prus.sia,  and  Itussia  have  visited  the  acts  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  Iler  majesty's  govern- 
ment will  turn  their  eyes  rather  to  the  gratify- 
ing prospect  of  a  peojJe  building  uji  the  ediKce 
of  their  liberties,  and  consolidating  the  work 
of  their  independence,  lunid  the  sympathies 
.■uid  good  wishes  of  Europe.'' 

It  need  scaicely  be  s:\id  that  this  desjiatch 
moved  the  gratitude  both  of  Cavour  and  of 
Ciariboldi,  "  who,"  as  Earl  Kussell  said  in  his 
subsequent  account  of  it,  ''  with  the  magna- 
nimity of  great  men,  instead  of  attributing  to 
themselves  the  whole  merit  of  rescuing  Itiily 
from  her  centuries  of  servitude  aiid  depression, 
and  securing  to  her  the  blessings  of  iudejien- 
dence  and  freedom,  were  ever  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  gratitude,  the  efforts  made 
by  BrilLsh  statesmen  to  help  on  the  good 
work."  It  may  be  mentioned  that  several 
gentlemen  in  Milan  combined  to  send  to  E;irl 
Kussell  a  token  of  their  appreciation  in  the 
shape  of  a  beautiful  marble  statue,  the  work 
of  Carl  Romano,  representing  Young  Italy 
lioldiug  in  her  hands  a  diadem  embassed  with 
the  arms  of  the  various  Italiau  states  thence- 
forward to  be  united  in  one  kingdom. 

The  death  of  favour,  and  a  change  of  minis- 
try which  brought  the  cunning  Kattazzi  into 
power,  proved  disastrous  to  (iaribiddi.  He 
had  been  elected  to  the  It:dian  ])arliament  as 
dejiuty  for  Naples,  and  on  his  recovery  from 


an  illiieus  whicli  foiloucd  Ia^  letirement  tu 
C'aprera  he  a|i|K-aied  in  the  assembly  and 
after  some  |Kiss«ges  of  wunls,  in  which  he  wan 
no  match  for  his  opjxiuents,  retired  from  tlie 
contest,  and  allowed  a  recouciliatiuji,  or  luther 
an  expedient  truce,  to  be  effe<.'led.  Itattazzi, 
crafty,  designing,  but  not  highly  cajKible,  nor 
|i«ssessing  the  confidence  of  either  jjarty,  seenm 
to  have  imaginetl  he  could  follow  the  (lolicy  of 
favour,  and  to  gain  the  sujijiort  of  the  revolu- 
tionary jJiirty,  or  ''the  i>i«ty  of  action," jdlowe»l 
it  to  l>e  understood  that  he  would  supjily  a 
million  frani-<  for  an  ex|Hdition  to  t;tki-  Venice 
from  tliv  Austriaiu. 

It  need  scarcely  be  .v;iid  that  thi-^  priij.o.^.cl 
was  seized  upon  with  ahicrity  by  (Garibaldi, 
who  Uot  unnatundly  assiuucd  that  he  might 
again  rai.se  volunteei-s  for  an  enterprise  in 
which  he  could  count  on  the  connivance,  if 
uot  on  the  direct  assistance  of  the  governmenl. 
But  the  attempt  to  make  history  rei>eat  itself 
w;is  too  hazardous.  It  Lad  been  akeady  dis- 
tinctly declared  by  Victor  Kninianuel  that  no 
attempt  should  be  made  against  the  Austrians 
at  Venetia  except  by  regular  Italian  trooi»s, 
and  in  order  to  ;ivert  the  suspicion  of  jiro- 
nioting  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  for  such 
a  puiijosc,  it  was  necessary  to  take  decided 
meiisures  In  prevent  Oai-ibaldi  from  calling 
upon  men  to  follow  him.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  the  genci  al  hail  submitted  :  but  it  was 
highly  iui|ii'ol  'able  that  he  woulil  be  .satisfied  to 
obey  without  bitterly  ctniplaining  of  having 
l)een  deceived  and  betrayetl.  He  abandoned 
the  attack  on  Venetia,  bitt  at  the  s;inie  time 
proclaimed  his  disajipointment,  and  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  "  iKirty  of  action "'  lauded  in 
Sicily,  and  there  raised  a  small  undisciplined 
force.  He  hail  attended  a  riHe  meeting  at 
Palermo,  where  Prince  Humbert,  the  eldest  son 
of  Victor  ICmmanuel,  was  pre.sent,  and  where 
PalLiviciui,  who  had  for  yeai~<  l>oen  an  officer 
of  the  Piedmoutesc,  w.is  in  cominand  of  the 
Papal  troops.  There  he  openly  announce<l  hi.s 
intention  of  organizing  a  foree  for  the  purjKwe 
of  tiiking  Rome  fixini  the  French  who  oi-cupied 
it  Of  course  this  avowal  should  at  once  have 
been  denounced  as  illegal.  It  woulil  liave 
been  monstrous  for  the  king,  who  had  ac<juire<l 
I'.omiuiou  over  a  whole  territorv,  and  whose 
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:uithoii(_v Iiad  been  iecoi;iiized  aiulcstiiblislied, 
to  sauction  the  atttuiiit  of  a  subject  to  levy 
troops  or  to  commence  a  war,  but  it  was 
almost  as  monstrous  to  permit  any  initiatory 
steps  to  be  taken.  No  ])0sitive  command  w:is 
sent  to  (jaribaldi  to  cease  at  once  from  any 
])reparatiou  for  hostilities;  and  it  was  not  till 
llattazzi  saw  to  what  a  fatal  termination  his 
former  indirect  encouragement  was  likely  to 
lead,  that  the  government  found  itself  com- 
jielled  to  resort  to  force  to  prevent  a  calamity 
which  would  never  have  threatened  but  for 
the  weakness  and  duplicity  of  the  minister. 
At  any  sacrifice  of  feeling,  and  even  at  the 
expense  of  appearing  dishonourable,  it  was 
essential  that  the  followers  of  the  "  liberator" 
should  not  be  suil'ered  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  French  troops.  Garibaldi  had  crossed 
to  Calabria,  where  he  e.\pected  to  raise  a 
force  large  enough  to  march  on  Eome  and 
expel  the  French  garrison.  Only  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  Victor  Emmanuel  had  been 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  Napoleon  III.  for 
'"a  careful  act  of  kindness"  in  sending  a 
French  fleet  to  Naples  for  his  protection  and 
for  "sympathy  for  the  cause  of  Italy."  Prince 
Napoleon,  too,  had  visited  the  king  at  Naples 
and  had  afterwards  been  to  Sicily,  wheie  the 
troops  at  Messina  had  marched  past  his  hotel 
:md  shouts  were  raised  by  the  people  of  '"Long 
live  the  defender  of  Itjily !  Long  live  France  !" 
Shortly  before  that  day  .35,000  Italians  had 
sent  a  memorial  to  the  English  government 
asking  for  its  influence  in  inducing  the  French 
to  relinquish  the  occupation  of  Eome.  It  was 
not  till  he  reached  Asiiromonte  that  Garibaldi 
found  himself  oi)i)Osed  by  the  royal  troops — 
a  battalion  of  Bersaglieri.  Several  ofRcere  of 
the  aimy  had  thrown  up  their  commissions 
rather  than  obey  onlers  to  fight  against  the 
chief  who  had  done  so  much  for  Italy.  It 
was  necessary  to  take  immediate  measures,  for 
the  ])eople  were  becoming  excited  and  were 
clamouring  against  France.  At  the  same  time 
the  true  friends  of  Italian  liberty  saw  how 
deplorable  had  been  the  error  into  which 
t  laribaldi  had  fallen.  Ojiinions  were  every- 
where conflicting,  but  while  Russia  came  in 
with  an  oli'er  of  "  moral  support "  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  the  cause  of  order,  Kossuth,  the 


Hungarian  patriot,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Italian 
journals  strongly  di.sajjproving  the  attitude 
iLs-sunied  by  his  brother  patriot,  and  exhorting 
the  Hungarians  not  to  lend  their  aid  to  a 
movement  which,  by  bringing  Italy  into  colli- 
sion with  France,  woidd  tend  to  rivet  afresh 
the  manacles  from  which  the  people  had  been 
freed.  But  the  miscliief  had  been  done  so  far 
as  injury  to  Garibaldi  himself  was  concerned, 
(ialdini  had  stipulated  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  the  troops  who  were  to  be 
sent  against  his  former  friend  and  comrade, 
and  he  intrusted  the  capture  of  the  general 
to  Pallavicini  and  his  Bersaglieri  or  sharp- 
shooters. It  was  believed  that  Garibaldi 
would  lead  his  men  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Tjrol  rather  than  submit.  As  the  reguha- 
troops  advanced  it  became  evident  that  they 
were  in  force,  and  that  they  had  been  so  dis- 
posed as  to  endeavour  to  prevent  his  retreat, 
but  it  was  equally  certain  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  giving  them  battle.  From  the  tii'st 
moment  while  he  was  looking  at  them  thiough 
his  ghuss  he  repeatedly  gave  orders  to  his  men 
not  to  fire,  and  the  older  was  repeated  by  his 
officers  and  by  sound  of  trumpet  all  down 
the  line.  The  Bersaglieri,  however,  com- 
menced firing,  and  Garibaldi  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  spent  ball,  and 
more  seriously  in  the  ankle  by  a  bullet  which 
struck  with  full  force.  He  stood  erect  for  a 
moment,  shouted  "  Long  live  Italy  ! "  again 
called  out  '"  Do  not  fire,"  and  then  was  carried 
to  a  short  distance,  where  he  lay  beneath  some 
trees  and  began  to  smoke  a  cigar  vigorously  till 
his  foot  could  be  attended  to  by  the  surgeon. 
His  son,  Meuotti,  was  brought  in  also  with  a 
wound  in  his  leg,  and  several  other's  were 
injured.  In  one  part  of  the  line  the  Garibal- 
diaus  had  returned  the  fire  of  the  troops  and 
a  skirmish  took  place,  which  was,  however, 
quickly  ended.  Frienil.s,  old  comrades,  rela- 
tives met  .as  the  two  forces  apjiroached.  It 
was  a  scene  of  regret  and  of  mutual  and  soitow- 
ful  reproaches.  Pallavicini  came  bareheaded 
and  with  every  token  of  respect  to  the  place 
where  the  wounded  chief  lay.  For  a  very 
short  time  peojile  wondered  what  would  be 
done  with  Garibaldi.  What  could  be  done 
with  him  I    He  was  carried  to  Spezzia  to  the 
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fort  of  Vsrij'liHiio,  only  to  Ik'  it'lt-jiswl  after  ii 
uoiiiiiinl  iuiprisouiiieut.  In  a  few  il;iys  it  was 
possilile  to  removi'  liim  to  fajn'era,  wlieiv  the 
8y  in|>,ithitfs  of  his  country  men  ami  of  thoiis:iniU 
of  others  in  Englanil,  France,  auil  Europe, 
reacheil  him.  Our  concern  took  a  practical 
8hH]>e,  ami  Mr.  Piirtriiljre,  an  En;,'li»h  sui-^eon, 
was  sent  to  Italy  to  attend  him  anil  to  extract 
the  ball  from  his  foot,  a  task  which  was  ililti- 
cult  ami  tedious,  lie  eventually  i-ecovered, 
however,  and  though  he  still  suffered  from 
rheumatism  and  from  the  result.sof  his  wound, 
wa:j  able  to  visit  Ixtndon  in  18(!4  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  a  num- 
ber of  friends  who  desired  to  j;ive  him  fre..ili 
assurances  of  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
the  English  people.  The  people,  that  is  to  say 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  jKipulation,  were 
eager  to  show  him  honour.  His  a)>pearance 
in  the  streets  became  a  public  triumph,  the 
euthusi:ism  was  tremendous,  and  though  for 
a  time  a  number  of  the  le.iders  of  society  ke]>t 
critically  aloof,  they  were  in  a  minority,  and 
either  from  a  dislike  to  appearing  singular, 
or  because  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
influence  of  the  common  excitement,  became 
even  more  exuberant  in  their  praises  and  more 
exacting  in  their  hospitalities  than  those  who 
li.id  first  received  the  "hero"'  whose  picture 
was  in  every  shop  window.  Garibaldi  was  so 
overwhelmed  by  a  popularity,  the  violent  de- 
monstrations of  which  he  ha<l  neither  courted 
nor  desireil,  that  his  health  began  to  suffer, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
escajie  from  his  titled  and  aristocratic  admirers 
who  would  have  killed  hinj  with  receptions, 
dinners,  and  deputations.  After  a  short  stay, 
therefore,  he  re-embarked  in  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland's  yacht  and  went  back  to  the  farm 
in  his  solit,-iry  island,  grateful  for  .ill  the 
sympathy  of  which  he  h.-id  been  the  object, 
but  glad  to  be  once  more  in  a  (josition  to  re- 
member it  at  a  s;ife  distance. 

Garibaldi's  day  wa.s  done,  so  f.ir  as  actively 
effective  service  of  his  country  was  concerned. 
It  might  have  been  better  if  the  "  Sword  of 
Italy"  had  not  been  again  unsheathed.  Deeds 
heroic  in  themselves  lose  their  force  and  value 
if  they  are  the  consequence  of  jjerverse  or 
mistaken  enthxisiasm.     The  attempt  to  march 


on  Home  hail  been  a  grievous  error,  which  wa<> 
obscurni  if  not  obliterated  iu  the  pain  and  the 
jiity  that  were  felt  not  only  in  Italy  but 
throughout  Eurojie  at  the  event  at  Aspixi- 
nionte.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  had  Gari- 
bfildi  been  wrecked  ou  the  voyage  after  bis 
ciMwning  glory  at  Naples,  or  had  he  reached 
("aj^erawith  an  unshakendeterniinatiou  never 
torevisit  the  mainland,  his  achievements  would 
have  gone  down  to  ]>osterity  as  a  myth  hai-dly 
second  to  the  deeds  of  the  ancient  demigods; 
but  he  was  elected  a  deputy,  Miet  op|)oneut8 
in  ]iarlianient,  qu.irrelled  and  even  squabbled 
with  those  for  whom  he  was  no  match  in  what 
is  sometimes  called  debate,  and  pei-sisted  in 
the  opinion  that  he  could  somewhere  and 
somehow  rej^eat  the  triumphs  that  had  only 
been  possible  and  i-ottfd  only  be  possible  ouce 
in  a  lifetime.  The  very  simplicity  and  un- 
selfishness of  the  man, — qualities  which  had 
wrought  wonders, — made  him  the  tool  of  ill 
advisei-s  and  led  him  to  attempts  that  ended 
in  humiliation  and  defeat. 

In  181J4  the  seat  of  the  Itiiliau  government 
W.1S  removed  to  Florence,  and  as  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining Rome  seemed  to  have  been  abandoned, 
France  agreed  to  withdraw  the  gairison.  In 
1866  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  of 
which  we  shall  have  a  little  to  say  presently, 
gave  Garibaldi  au  opportunity  of  manifesting 
his  undying  hostility  to  the  tyrantsof  Italy,and 
as  the  soldier  of  the  king  he  headed  a  force  of 
several  thousand  volunteers  and  ineffectually 
endeavoured  to  force  his  way  into  the  Southern 
Tyrol.  He  was  kept  at  b.iy  by  the  Austrian 
rifles,  and  after  defeat  at  Custozza  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back,  sick  and  wounded,  and  to 
return  once  more  to  Caprera.  His  joy  when  the 
war  ended, and  one  of  its  results  was  the  libera- 
tion of  Venetia  and  its  reunion  with  Italy,  was 
probably  little  afl'eoted  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
achievement.  He  was  too  high-minded  and 
therefore  had  too  little  self-consciousness  for 
that,  but  he  w.is  too  easily  ensnared  in  the 
toils  laid  by  Rattazzi,  who.  returning  to  power 
in  1867,  again  attempted  to  iniit^ite  Cavour's 
subtle  s;»gacity  by  ati  exercise  of  easily  de- 
tected cunning.  Cavour  had,  at  great  risk, 
surmounted  the  difficulty  of  at  once  promoting 
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;ind  a])pu:ii'iiij,'  tii  rt-stniiii  :in  iiisiui-ectidii. 
lie  had  made  an  edge-tool  of  Garibaldi,  aud 
Imt  for  his  own  energy  and  adroitness  liis  own 
Iiand  would  have  been  seriously  wounded  and 
Italy  maimed.  As  it  was,  Garibaldi,  first 
secretly  encouraged  and  then  ostent.atiously 
cliecked,  had  added  Southern  to  Northern 
Italy  and  united  the  kingdom  fur  Victor 
Euimaiuiel.  Cavour  stopped  short  at  Veuetia 
aud  at  Rome.  Rattazzi,  now  that  Venetia  had 
fallen  again  into  the  lap  of  Italy,  began  to 
repeat  the  tactics  which  had  before  brought 
liimself  as  well  :ts  Garibaldi  to  grief,  and  the 
victim  of  Aspronionte  was  ;igain  fired  with 
ready  enthusiasm  at  the  cry  of  "  Rome  for 
Italy,'' — was  again  caught  in  the  net  which  cun- 
ning folly  had  spread  for  him.  Rome  had  been 
relieved  of  the  French  garrison  aud  w.as  sup- 
posed to  be  comparatively  defenceless.  If  the 
minister  could  ouly  excite  an  attempt  to  seize 
upon  the  capital,  and  could  at  the  same  time 
.appear  to  be  strenuously  opposing  it,  he  might 
achieve  the  desire  of  the  extreme  party,  and 
either  deceive  Napoleon  III.  or  so  awaken 
his  sympathies  for  the  Italian  cause  a.s  to  pre- 
vent his  elTectual  interference.  This  was 
Rattazzi's  absurd  attempt  to  imitate  Cavour. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  raising  volunteers, 
and  arms  were  ready  to  be  distributed.  Menotti 
Garibaldi  was  on  the  borders  of  the  diminished 
Papal  States  enlisting  men.  Garibaldi  him- 
self was  at  Genoa  almost  as  soon  as  he  heard 
that  the  farce  of  1862  was  to  be  forgotten  in  a 
repetition  of  the  original  drama  of  1860.  He 
went  from  Genoa  to  Florence,  his  addresses  to 
the  people  were  ardent  and  so  imprudent  as  to 
be  almost  inexcusable  if  he  remembered  w-ith 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  government,  dis- 
sembling still  in  the  ej'e  of  France,  condemned 
his  language,  and  affecting  to  be  shocked  at 
his  attitude  ordered  his  aiTest  and  his  removal 
to  C'aprera,  where  goverinnent  cruisers  lay  off 
shore  to  watch  him  and  prevent  his  escape 
till  the  time  came  for  the  blow  to  be  actually 
struck  against  Rome.  Tlien  he  was  allowed 
to  get  off  quite  easily,  to  land  at  Leghorn,  and  to 
join  the  force  mustered  on  the  Pajial  frontier. 
It  was  too  late — the  drama  ended  in  a  pitiful 
fiasco — in  a  wretched  tr.igedy  rather.  When 
Garibaldi   advanced   with    his    followers   he 


fciuud  himself  opjio-sed  not  only  to  the  much 
larger  forces  of  the  Papal  army,  but  to  Frencli 
battalions  sent  for  the  rescue  and  protection  of 
the  pope  and  commanded  by  De  Failly.  All 
w'as  over.  Wounded  alike  in  body  and  in 
soul  and  sick  at  lieai-t,  tlie  hero  went  once 
more  to  his  solitary  island  like  a  broken  eagle 
to  its  eyrie,  and  again  after  three  years  saw 
Rome, — to  restore  which  he  would  have  given 
his  life, — taken  after  a  brief  struggle,  by  the 
Italian  army  and  made  the  true  capital  of 
United  Italy,  while  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
achievement,  and  the  French  emperor  who 
had  so  long  prevented  it  was  rushing  on  his 
fate  at  Sedan. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  an 
Irish  brigade  formed  for  the  protection  of  the 
Papal  territory,  and  in  this  association  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pope  Hennessey  will  occur  to 
some  readers.  !Mr.  Pope  Hennessey,  who, 
with  Sir  George  Bowyer,  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Papal  authority  in  Italy,  had 
occupied  the  office  of  a  civil  clerk  in  the  coun- 
cil office,  and  was  afterwai-ds  returned  for 
King's  County.  As  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
of  the  extreme  school — the  Ultramontanists, 
as  men  of  his  way  of  thinking  were  then 
called — he  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Irish  Brigade,  which  irreverent 
jesters  had  nicknamed  "the  Pope's  Brass 
Band,"  and  he  was  of  course  opposed  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  government  in  relation  to 
Italian  independence,  since  he  sympathized 
with  the  King  of  Naples  and  regarded  Gari- 
baldi as  a  bandit  and  Victor  Emmanuel  as  a 
robber.  At  all  events  he  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  for  in  a  well-arranged  and 
well-delivered  speech,  which  lasted  two  hours 
and  a  half,  lie  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  and  delivered  opinions  which 
were  directly  opj)osed  to  those  of  the  gi'eat 
majority  of  the  house.  As  he  was  then  only 
twenty-seven  years  old  this  was  an  achieve- 
ment, and  though  he  had  very  few  supporters 
he  was  listened  to  with  something  like  in- 
terest, or  at  all  events  without  interruption  ; 
but  when  Mr.  Layarcl  rose  to  reply,  the  house 
rapidly  filled,  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
cheering  which  accompanied  his  retorts,  as 
well  as  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Edwin  James  and 
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Sir  Holicrt  IVc!,  ili.-it  neillu-r  Mr.  Heuiifssi-v 
iior  Sir  liitu-;,'!-  liowvfr  oin\ld  Liiii^  iviisiuv 
ii|Hm  the  fiireijjti  jwliov  of  tlie  government  in 
lUili.tn  allail-s.  In  suoli  ;i  tlckite  Mr.  (iliul- 
stoue  iiatui-.Jly  fi'lt  tliat  heooiiUl  not  siteiU-nt, 
.•iiul  inileeil  lie  was  entitleil  to  some  reply,  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  Loixl  IVrby  in  the 
llou^  of  IjOrtla  had  i-onJemned  the  (lolicy  of 
the  government  towanls  France  and  Italy, 
whii-li  lie  Kiid  phuvd  on  thtj  jieople  an  amount 
of  t;ixatiou"alisolutely  unprece^lented  in  time 
of  i>eace,  ami  only  made  more  intolerable  l«y 
the  financial  freaks  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer."  In  a  speech,  fervid,  eloquent, 
and  almost  jvissionate,  Mr.  Gladstone  replieil 
to  Mr.  Hennessey's  accus;itions ;  and  having 
commented  uixm  the  breach  of  faith  committed 
by  tlie  old  King  of  Xai)le.^  towards  the  jjeople 
in  i-eference  to  the  promised  constitution  of 
May,  184S,  characterized  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  as  built  uj>  by,  and  founded  upon,  a 
denial  of  jusstiee  and  a  violation  of  all  law. 
Tliat  king's  sou,  who  had  succeeded  him,  had 
thrown  away  a  splendid  opportunity  for  im- 
pressing a  glorious  name  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. No  one  bad  marred  a  brilliant  fortune 
more  completely  than  the  miserable  and  un- 
happy Francis  II.  But  sad  as  were  the  records 
of  NeajHjlitan  rule,  tlie  ecclesia-stical  authorities 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  were  still  more 
fruitful  of  op|)ressiou  and  injustice.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  States 
had  been  handed  over  once  to  the  militiiry 
government  of  Austria  wa.s  such,  that  had  the 
l>eople  borne  it  they  would  have  been  no  better 
than  worms  fit  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  By 
ilocumentary  evidence  Mr.  Gladstone  proved 
the  atrocities  which  had  been  committed  in 
the  Suites  of  the  Church  and  in  the  territory 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena;  and  he  concluded  by 
declaring  that  the  consolidation  of  Italy  would 
be  a  boon  not  only  to  the  Italians  themselves, 
but  also  to  every  jiower  in  Europe. 

To  the  not  altogether  new  imputation  of 
Lord  Derby,  only  a  practical  answer  was 
necessary,  and  the  reply  was  forthcoming  in 
tlie  successive  budgets,  which,  even  in  a  time 
of  difficulty  and  trial,  were  directed  as  much 
:ls  pos-sible  to  diminish  pressure  of  taxation 
on  articles  of  necessary  consumption. 


Mr.  Hiniit-sjk-y  waa  not  witliout  supportera 
who  condemned  bolli  tiariluihli  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,  but  in  the  House  of  C'omraouD 
they  were  few,  and  a  tempest  of  applause 
greeted  Mr.  tUadstone's  reply.  Iteferring  to 
the  assertions  put  forwwd,  he  said  Sir  George 
Bowyer  and  Mr.  Hennessey  had  called  upon 
the  house  to  lament  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  government,  which  they  alleged  was 
founded  on  injustice  and  could  not  prosper; 
and  they  also  siiid  that  the  cause  whicli 
we  favoured  in  Italy  w;is  the  persecution  of 
righteous  governments.  The  niemVier  for 
Duudalk  had  jisserted  that  a  revolution  which 
the  people  of  England  looked  u|K)n  with  won- 
der was  the  result  of  a  wicked  conspiracy 
carried  on  by  an  nnjirincipled  king  and  a 
cunning  minister;  and  that  the  j>eoplc  of 
Naples,  governed  by  benignant  laws  wisely 
administered,  were  devoted  to  their  sovereign. 
As  to  the  courage  "  that  miserable  monarch," 
Francis  II.,  was  said  to  have  manifested  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  G.ieta,  !Mr.  (iladstonc  said, 
"  It  is  all  very  well  to  claim  consideration  for 
him  on  account  of  his  courage,  but  I  confess 
I  feel  much  more  admiration  for  the  courage 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk  (Sir  G.  Bow- 
yer) and  the  hon.  member  for  King's  County 
(Mr.  Pope  Hennessey) ;  for  I  think  I  would 
rather  live  in  a  stout  and  well-built  casemate 
listening  to  the  whizzing  of  bullets  and  the 
bursting  of  shells,  than  come  before  a  free 
assembly  to  vindicate  such  a  cause  as  that 
which  these  honourable  gentlemen  have  es- 
poused." 

Both  these  gentlemen  returned  to  the  charge 
a  year  later,  l-.owever  (in  April,  1862),  when 
Sir  George  Bowyer  violently  attacked  the 
jKilicy  of  the  government,  which  he  said  had 
set  up  Victor  Emmanuel  as  a  French  viceroy 
— made  France  the  dominant  power  in  Italy, 
and  broken  the  power  of  Austria,  but  had  not 
secured  what  w.is  called  the  unity  of  Italy. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  still  existed, 
while  that  of  Italy  h.id  only  been  organized 
by  France  and  England.  He  declare<l  that 
we  had  not  made  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy — 
and  that  Rome  never  would  be  the  capital  of 
Italy. 

This  w.is  such  an  extraordinary  statement. 
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in  face  of  what  was  then  actually  occuning, 
that  Mr.  Layai-d  was  able  to  say  iu  reply  that 
there  were  no  Piedmoutese  troops  iu  the 
Marches,  Urabria,  or  the  Legations — that  if 
the  i)eople  wished  to  return  to  their  former 
allegiance  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them 
— and  with  regiu-d  to  Rome,  the  question  was 
not  whether  King  Victor  Emmanuel  wanted 
it,  but  whether  the  Romans  wanted  Iiim. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  pointing  out  the  extraordi- 
nary credulity  and  the  equally  extraordinary 
power  of  paradox  displayed  by  Sir  George 
Bowyer,  said  :  "To  take  a  jiarticular  instance, 
there  is  the  downfall  of  the  late  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  so  kind  as  to  ascribe  to  me  some  intinite- 
simid  share  iu  removing  from  the  world  the 
sorrow  and  iuiqiuty  which  once  oppressed 
that  unhappy  country.  I  should  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  the  charge  were  made  truly,  but  I 
claim  or  assume  no  such  office.  Here  is  a 
country  which  my  hou.  and  learned  friend 
s.iys  is,  with  a  few  miserable  exceptions 
amongst  the  middle  classes,  fondly  attached 
to  the  expelled  dynasty— and  what  happens 
there  ?  An  adventurer,  Garibaldi,  clothed  iu 
a  red  shirt,  and  some  volunteei-s  also  clothed 
in  red  shirts,  laud  at  a  point  in  the  peninsula, 
march  through  Calabriii,  face  a  sovereign  with 
a  well-disciplined  anny  of  80,000  men,  and  a 
fleet  prob.ably  the  best  in  Itidy,  and  that 
sovereign  disappeai-s  before  them  like  a  mock- 
ery king  of  snow  !  And  yet  such  is  the  power 
of  paradox  that  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
still  argues  for  the  affectionate  loyalty  of  the 
Neapolitans,  as  if  such  result^i  could  have  been 
achieved  anywhere  save  where  the  people 
were  alienated  from  the  throne."  Sir  George 
Bowyer  had  declared  or  predicted  that  the 
Italians  would  never  have  the  city  of  Rome 
for  their  capital.  He  (Ml-.  Gladstone)  did  not 
believe  in  that  prediction.  Sir  George  required 
the  house  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Rome 
were  perfectly  satisfied ;  but  there  were  some 
20,000  French  troops  kept  there  for  some 
purpose  which  Sir  G.  Bowyer  had  not  ex- 
plained. Speaking  as  an  individual,  he  could 
not  but  regret  the  continuance  of  that  occu- 
pation: and  he  most  earnestly  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  the  name  and  fame  of  France,  for  the 


.sake  of  humanity  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  it 
migiit  soon  be  done  away.  ^S'ith  respect  to 
the  tera])oral  government  of  the  Papacy — one 
of  the  questions  involved  in  the  discussion-- 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  powerful  argument,  urged 
the  imjiolicy  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  pro- 
longing it. 

Lord  Palmerston  closed  the  debate  by  de- 
claring that  the  government  had  acted  con- 
sistently with  their  avowed  desire  to  see  Italy 
liberated  from  tyrannical  oppressoi-s,  and  that 
this  policy  had  represented  the  feeling  of  the 
country.  He  complimented  Sir  George  Bow- 
yer on  his  loyalty  to  the  church  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  but  affirmed  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  verdict 
of  the  nation. 

The  first  year  of  the  decade,  the  events  of 
which  we  are  now  considering,  is  memorable 
for  the  commencement  of  that  tremendous 
conflict  which  it  was  thought  woidd  separate 
the  United  States  of  America  into  two  inde- 
pendent republics ;  and  the  social  as  well  as 
the  political  etfects  produced  in  this  country 
by  the  war  in  America  were  attended  with 
gieat  anxiety  and  fraught  with  no  inconsider- 
able danger.  The  anxiety  was  of  two  kinds, 
the  painful  impression  produced  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  long  and  sanguinary  straggle  be- 
tween people  who  had  formed  one  great  nation 
— speaking  the  same  language,  possessing  the 
same  civilization,  and  in  the  main  derived 
from  the  same  stock  as  ourselves;  and  the 
fear  (which  for  a  time  proved  to  be  well 
grounded)  that  our  commercial  and  inter- 
national relations  to  either  or  to  both  bellig- 
erents would  be  injured  and  imperilled.  The 
danger  lay  in  the  ignorance  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  here  as  to  the  real  grounds  of 
a  strife  which  appeared  to  be  so  sudden  and 

i  overwhelming;  and  in  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion which  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
sagacious  of  our  public  men  had  formed  of  its 
probable  issue.     In  a  word,  England,  because 

j  of  her  true  and  natural  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  was  divided  into 
partisans  of  the  North  or  of  the  South,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  or  the  misappre- 
hensions by  which  opinions  were  guided,  at 
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the  Vt'iy  timi-  when  the  iieai-  ami  |>eiiiliar 
I'elatiuu  that  we  l>oiv  tu  the  (.-iiiuuttiilit.s 
must  ileiimiiiieii  the  exeix-ise  of  a  jirncticiJlv 
ilisiiiteivstetl  urutnilitv,  whioh  ju  ii  luttiuli  We 
e.»riie.sll_v  »iul  si\ei'efv<fiilly  stivve  to  preserve. 
Theiv  was  and  i-oiitiiiueU  to  be  a  t^Teat  deal 
of  confusion  in  the  iv|iresentation.s  cinivnt  in 
En;.;hini.l  witli  iv^'anl  to  the  oiiginal  CJiuses 
of  the  war  and  the  reasons  for  its  continuance; 
nor  wonUl  it  be  eiisy  within  tlie  limits  of  these 
|iii<;es  to  trace  the  real  history  of  its  be-jinning, 
ami  the  varied  conditions  and  vicissitudes 
under  which  it  was  j)Ui-sued.  That  the  fiist 
hostilities  by  the  South  and  the  secession  of 
South  C'iirvlina  wei-e  in  iuinie»liate  relation  to 
tlie  aii^viiivntly  inevitable  ojuKisition  of  the 
Northern  Suites  to  the  maintenance  of  slavery 
was  obvious  ennui;h ;  but  several  eudeavoui-s 
were  made  by  the  United  States  government 
to  induce  the  sLive-holdiug  stsites  to  remain 
loyal  to  the  Union,  and  among  the  propositions 
were  suggestions  to  adopt  a  boundary  line 
beyond  which  slavery  should  never  be  inter- 
fered with.  AVheu  the  "itepubliwin"'  party, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  auti-slavery  party, 
currieil  their  candidate  for  the  jnesidency,  it 
w;is  still  admitted  that  force  would  not  or 
should  not  be  employed  to  restore  the  Union. 
Mr.  Seward,  who  became  secjvtary  of  state, 
had  declared  that  if  the  Union  were  restored 
by  force  it  would  not  be  worth  having.  Mr. 
Abndiam  Lincoln,  however,  in  his  iuaugural 
address,  stated  his  intention  of  recovering  and 
keeping  the  )>ro]>erty  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  he  did  not  mention  that  he  would  do 
so  by  the  force  of  arms,  much  trouble  was 
taken  by  sevei'al  eminent  men  in  and  out  of 
otiice  to  i-ei)resent  that  the  message  was  truly 
[Kicidc.  It  would  apiiear  that  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  read  the  message  in  this 
way — and  among  them  Mr.  Seward  —  pro- 
fessed not  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
secession,  but  thought  that  the  temponiry 
demonstnitious  of  revolt  would  cease  when 
the  whole  question  o;ime  to  be  argued  ami  a 
compromise  w;is  eft'ected.  Otherwise  it  is 
•  litticult  to  see  how  the  property  of  the  Union 
could  be  either  recovered  or  preserved  without 
recourse  to  force.  South  ( 'arfilina  having  an- 
noum-ed  her  resumption  of  separate  indepen- 


dence ns  n  soveivign  sUtle,  h:ul  Int-n  followed 
by  Cieurgin,  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas;  and  Mr.  Jetfersou  Davis,  who  hud 
fornirrly  Ih-cu  secretary  of  war  in  the  United 
Stales  goxernment,  was  elected,  in  a  meeting 
at  Charleston,  luid  proclaimed  lii'st  president 
of  these  "I'onfederated  Stales."  Then,  after 
having  adopted  a  constitulion  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States  government,  the  Con 
fedenitea  or  "Seceders"  tot>k  ]His.se.sslon  of  all 
tlie  pixiperly  of  the  Federal  government  within 
their  reach,  including  all  tlie  military  jiosts 
except  two  or  three  foits.  in  Texas  a  force 
of  2tKKt  regular  troo|>s  under  tJeuend  Twiggs 
surrendered  to  the  sUite  militia;  and  Major 
Anderson,  commanding  the  Federal  garrison 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  port  of  Charleston, 
blew  ui>  the  jiost  which  he  could  no  longer 
holil,  and  removed  the  g.irrison  to  Fort  Sum- 
ter. 

All  this  had  taken  ]>lace  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  jireceded  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  who  wjis  Siiid  to  be  clo.>;ely  allied 
to  the  interests  of  the  slaveowuei-s.  At  any- 
late  some  of  his  ministers  were  in  favour  of 
the  Confedemcy,  and  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
miss them.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Floyd,  after- 
wards become  a  violent  partisan  of  the  South, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  another  went  to  preside  over  the 
Confederate  senate. 

The.se  were  convincing  signs  that  the  ques- 
tion of  slaveholding  and  slave  traffic  were  the 
]>rimary  reasons  for  secession ;  but  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  attitude  of  the  Federal 
government,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember 
that  at  the  time  of  the  actual  commencement 
of  hostilities  and  afterwards,  Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln  declared  that  he  did  not  go  to  war  to 
])ut  an  end  to  slavery,  nor  even  to  decide 
whether  in  certain  states  slavery  should  or 
should  not  exist,  or  whether  a  certain  number 
of  slaves  should  be  permitted ;  but  that  he 
called  upon  the  Northern  States  to  iinn  solely 
to  preserve  the  Union,  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  maintain. 

So  far  then  we  may  see  a  little  of  wluit 
w;is  the  i>o8ition  of  .itraii-s  in  1801 :  but  what- 
ever mav  have  been  tlie  iissumeil  causes  or 
the  expres.scd  objects  cif  the  combatuits,  the 
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slave  question  \v;>r  that  wliicli  li;ul  really  to 
be  settled.  The  advances  in  civil  libcity  made 
by  the  Northern  States,  where  the  "peculiar 
institution"  of  holding  negroes  in  perpetual 
bondage  liad  been  long  abandoned,  made  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery  in  neighbouring  terri- 
tories under  the  same  government  impossible, 
and  tlu,'  negro  who  could  escape  over  the  bor- 
der wa-s  concealed  or  protected  by  the  "aboli- 
tionists." After  the  commencement  of  the 
war  such  fugitives  were  enfi-anchised  by  the 
law  which  was  passed  against  the  recapture 
of,  or  claim  of  property  in,  any  one  dwelling 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  free  states. 

The  cry  for  abolition  of  negro  slavery  was 
in  the  air  of  the  Northern  States;  and  there 
wei'e  not  wanting  either  true  narratives,  j^as- 
sionate  appeals,  fictional  representations,  or 
clear,  indisputable  evidence  to  show  what 
were  the  actual  as  well  as  the  possible  cruel- 
ties and  degradations  to  which  the  human 
chattel  was  liable  under  the  irresponsible 
.-uithority  of  an  owner,  or  the  irregulated 
tyranny  of  an  overseer.  Slavery  could  not 
have  existed  in  any  form  likely  to  have  been 
acceptable  to  either  party,  and,  indeed,  the 
most  vigorous  party — those  who  had  retained 
tlie  "grit"  and  persistency  of  the  e.arly  foun- 
ders of  America — would  not  have  rested  with 
any  compromise.  Tljeir  forefathei-s,  like  ours, 
had  regarded  the  institution  as  at  least  a 
])ermissible  one,  even  when  they  did  not 
rely  on  a  convenient  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture for  its  support;  but  these  people  had 
:;1iandoued  the  belief  that  negroes  were  the 
rhildren  of  Ham,  or  that  the  system  of  slavery 
as  it  was  practised,  or  might  easily  be  prac- 
tised, was  of  divine  institution.  To  them  it 
was  a  thing  evil  and  odious — a  system  which 
li.id  become  dangcrotis  to  the  existence  of  the 
republic.  Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Se- 
ward's opinion  of  the  means  to  be  taken  to 
abolish  it — and  though  in  1861  he  may  have 
regarded  the  secession  of  the  slave-owning 
states  as  only  a  temporary  demonstration — 
he  had,  a.s  early  as  ISoS,  declared  iu  a  speech 
in  New  York  .state  that  the  antagonism  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery  was  "an  irrepres- 
silile  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces:"  and  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  be- 


came one  of  those  significant  jjhrase-s  which 
are  conveniently  used  to  express  settled  con- 
victions. But  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  Mr. 
Seward  apparently  held  the  opinion  that  a 
compromise  might  be  m.ade  by  which  slavery 
should  be  suflTered  gradually  to  die  out,  or 
should  by  degrees  be  superseded  by  free  la- 
bour, and  should  not  be  perpetuated  in  future 
generations  by  what  were  called  the  slave- 
breeding  states.  Even  before  the  date  of  the 
speech  just  (pioted  he  had  said,  in  addressing 
the  senate  at  Washington,  "  All  ])arties  in 
this  country  that  have  tolerated  the  extension 
of  slavery,  except  one,  have  perished  for  that 
error  already,  and  that  last  one — the  Demo- 
cratic part}- — is  hurrying  on  irretrievably  to 
the  same  fate  1 " 

There  w.is  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  inconsistent  with  pre- 
vious demonstrations.  In  1848,  when  the 
senate  at  Washington  had  approved  of  a  peti- 
tion from  the  people  of  New  ilexico  to  ex- 
clude domestic  slaver}'  from  that  country,  the 
assembly  of  South  Carolina  passed  resolutions 
denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  any  territory  ac- 
quired by  treaty  or  by  the  arms  of  all  the 
states.  The  question  was  not  likely  to  become 
tlie  cause  of  a  national  conflict  while  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  in  power,  for  the  Democrats 
of  America  may  be  i-aid  to  have  represented 
the  Conservative  party,  and  the  Republicans 
the  Whigs  or  Liberals.  Near  the  end  of  the 
year  1853  a  meeting  of  English  ladies  was 
held  at  Stafford  House  to  agree  upon  a  me- 
morial to  the  ladies  of  the  United  States, 
which  said,  "  A  common  origin,  a  common 
faith,  and  we  sincerely  believe  a  common 
cause,  urge  us  at  the  present  moment  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  subject  of  that  negro  slavery 
which  still  prevails  so  extensively,  and  even 
under  kindly  disposed  masters,  with  such 
frightful  results,  iu  many  of  the  vast  regions 
of  the  Western  World."  The  address  was  read 
by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  was  sent ; 
but  the  answer  received  from  ilrs.  Tyler,  the 
wife  of  the  ex-president,  was  resentful.  It 
roundly  told  the  duchess  that  she  miglit  find 
fitting  objects  for  her  sympathy  in  London,  in 
Ireland,  or  on  her  own  Highland  e.sfcites;  ami 
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saiJ,  '•  Leave  it  t.i  the  womeii  t>f  tlie  S^.iitli  t« 
Mev'mle  the  siillerilij.'S  of  their  ilei>euJiuits, 
while  you  tjike  oare  of  your  own.  The  uegro 
of  the  South  lives  siiiii|<tuously  in  comparisuu 
witli  liKl,(H)Oof  your  white  ixipuhition  in  Ijom- 
dou."  This  reply,  of  eourse,  did  not  touch  tlie 
other  side  of  tlie  negro  question,  and,  in  fact, 
•lid  not  touch  the  question  of  slavery  at  all. 
It  indicated,  jjerhajw,  that  a  Lirgo  projiortion 
(■f  the  people  of  the  Xortheru  St;»tes  did  not 
uuv  much  for  the  negix>es,  as  they  very  plainly 
►howed  when  they  came  in  contact  with  them; 
and  it  socmetl  to  imply  tJiat  at  that  time 
emancip.ition  was  not  regarded  as  a  desinible 
■  [uestiou  to  bring  into  prominence.  Evidences 
were  not  wanting  that  it  might  soon  become 
a  difficult,  if  not  a  dangerous  one. 

Tlie  Republicans  appear  to  have  tiken  up 
the  slave  cpiestion  as  one  which  would  have 
to  bo  fought  out  with  determinatiuu,  and  were 
ready  to  demand  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
government  should  be  exerted  to  pi-eveut  the 
extension  or  tJie  ]>erpetuation  of  slavery  in 
:iny  of  the  st:ites  of  the  f  iiioii.  The  Demo- 
crats, on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  ready 
to  defend  '"the  institution,"  and  the  result  was 
tluxt  while  the  United  States  government,  in 
conjunction  with  Great  Britain,  was  expend- 
ing a  large  amount  of  money  and  losing  many 
men  in  the  work  of  suppressing  the  African 
slave-trade  —  and  the  only  jiortions  of  the 
civilized  world  where  that  traffic  w;ts  tolerated 
were  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico — 
runaway  slaves,  in  their  endeavour  to  escape 
from  the  Southern  .States  to  the  borders,  were 
recaptured  and  severely  punished.  Even  at 
Charleston  the  abolitionists  were  wrought 
to  a  pit<.'h  of  excitement  by  the  arrest  of 
fugitives,  and  their  relinquishment  to  those 
who  claimed  them  as  their  property.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  p.-u!setl  by  Congress  in  1S50,  permitting 
"Wners  to  follow  runaway  slaves  into  free 
states,  and  making  any  assistance  given  to 
them  in  their  flight,  or  any  opposition  to  their 
arrest,  illegal  and  punishable.  At  the  same 
time  the  "  free  soil "  party — (who,  like  tlie 
slaveholders,  were  fond  of  the  word  "free- 
dom" in  relation  to  themselves) — agreed  to 
reject   the   testimony  of   slaves   in  courts  of 


justice.  This  had  Ih'cii  the  f<iiulitii>ii  of  allaii-s 
in  tho.se  8tjites  which  did  not  rapudiut^t  the 
bill  by  their  own  state  laws,  until  the  8ecei»ion 
of  the  Southern  States',  and  the  lirst  losses  of 
the  Fedcnils  after  the  comniencenient  of  the 
war — when  Abridiam  Lincoln,  who  was  then 
])resident,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
freedom  of  all  fugitive  slaves  entering  the 
Feilei-al  States. 

The  demaiuls  for  complete  einancijmtion  hail 
not  been  altogether  silenced  since  the  days 
when  England  had  juiid  so  heavily  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  negroes  in  her  W»st  Indian  [losses- 
sions.  In  France  and  in  America  anti-slavery 
societies  were  earnestly  at  wtirk,  but  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  ins-ist  on  the  active  suj>- 
pression  of  the  ti-iffic  in  Africa.  I'uhappily  the 
slave-dealers  and  their  agcnts,the  man-stealei's, 
found  the  ti-ade.suftioienlly  profitable  toteni))l 
them  to  run  great  risks,  and  horrible  discov- 
eries were  sometimes  made  of  the  suBerings  of 
the  wretched  creatures,  who  were  battened 
down  in  fast-sailing  craft,  that  a  quick  run 
might  be  made  to  escape  the  Biiti.sh,  French, or 
American  cruisers.  In  1840  the  societies  held 
a  conference,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
Americ:ui  govenimeiit  en<le.ivoured  to  estab- 
lish a  negro  colony,  which  they  called  Liberia, 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  which  slaves 
who  had  obtained  their  freedom  might  be 
sent.  We  cannot  here  follow  the  obvious 
causes  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  form  a 
self-sustaining  colony  of  freed  slaves.  England 
had  a  station  at  Sierra  Leone  for  the  reception 
of  negroes  rescued  from  intercepted  slave 
ships.  It  was  believed  that  many  of  the 
slaves  bought  in  Africa  were  not  only  taken 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  but  were  smuggled 
through  Texas  to  the  Southern  States  of 
America;  but  apart  from  that,  those  states 
retained  in  bondage  the  negroes  at  work  on 
the  plantations  or  otherwise  employed,  and 
comparatively  few  of  them  or  their  oflspring 
obtainetl  their  freedom.  The  number  of  the 
negro  slave  population  in  the  South  in  1840 
was  reckoned  at  about  two  millions;  but  these 
figures  were  uncertain,  or  perhaps  did  not 
include  the  qu.idroons  or  mixed  race  of  negroes 
and  whites,  numbers  of  whom  were  kept  in 
slavery  even  tb.ongh,  in  many  iustinces,  the 
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signs  (if  tlu'ir  negro  descent   liail  been  Jilniost 
obliterated,  or  at  least  wei'e  not  cons]5iciious. 

Tlie  anti-slavery  societies  liml  done  nnieli, 
and  the  Quaker  coniiniinity  had  been  forward 
in  the  effort  to  abolish  from  the  land  what 
they  believed  to  be  an  accursed  thing;  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  other  powerful  agencies  con- 
tributed to  give  a  quick  incentive  to  tlie  move- 
ment, which  in  18")!)  had  aroused  not  only 
the  interests  but  the  passions  of  either  side. 
The  question  had  become,  at  tlie  same  time,  a 
]>olitical  and  a  religious  one.  Slaves  who  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  the  plantations  found 
protectors  iu  the  free  states,  who  aided  and 
comforted  them  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
jiunishment  by  the  law,  or  the  lawless  revenge 
of  those  who  looked  upon  them  much  as  hoi-se 
or  cattle  stealers  would  have  been  regarded  in 
some  other  communities.  The  fugitives  often 
had  dreadful  stories  to  tell  of  the  cruelties 
practised  by  overseers;  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  said,  were  to  he  seen  upon 
their  scarred  and  seared  bodies,  and  were  often 
corroborated  by  witnesses  who  had  themselves 
visited  Southern  plantations,  or  possessed  in- 
dubitable testimony  of  the  treatment  of  which 
the  slaves  were  frequently  the  victims.  It 
may  be  conceded  that  comparatively  few  in- 
stances of  cruelty  and  atrocity  would  have 
been  sufHcient,  in  the  excited  .state  of  feeling, 
to  raise  a  passionate  outcry  against  the  system 
of  slavery  and  a  demand  for  its  abolition,  but 
the  examples  were  too  numerous  to  be  re- 
garded as  exceedingly  rare  or  as  altogether 
exceptional.  It  was  known  that  men,  women, 
and  children  were  sold  at  auction  like  beasts, 
that  they  were  often  treated  like  brutes,  that 
men  and  even  women  were  flogged  and  pun- 
ished in  a  I'evolting  manner,  that  women  who 
were  not  negroes,  but  who  were  partly  of 
negro  blood,  might  be  flogged  or  worse.  Not 
onl}'  in  cries,  speeches,  songs  were  these 
things  denounced,  but  anti-slavery  tracts,  es- 
says, stories,  were  circulated  in  great  numbei-s. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  story,  Cnde 
Tom's  Citbiii,  sent  a  thrill  of  [lain  and  of  in- 
ilignation  not  only  through  the  Northern 
States,  but  through  England,  through  other 
nations  of  Europe.  Of  course  we  know  now 
that  it  was  a  "  storv,"  that  all  that  was  in  it 


w.is  not  fact  in  the  sense  of  its  having  hap- 
jieiied  in  rel.iticm  to  persons  such  as  were  there 
depicted;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  that 
might  not  h.-ive  li.-ipjiened  without  interference 
by  law.     The  system  of  slavery  in  the  South 

I  made  such  incidents  possible,  many  of  them 

[  probable:  it  was  known  that  they  had  hap- 
pened and  were  hajipening.  The  character 
of  Uncle  Tom  was  not  the  biography  of  any 
one  man.  It  has  been  exjjained  that  the  firet 
suggestion  of  it  reached  Mrs.  Stowe  while  she 
was  in  the  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio.    The  coloured 

'  cook,  whose  husband  was  a  slave  in  Kentucky, 
used  to  go  to  Mi's.  Stowe  to  ask  her  to  write 
to  him.  The  poor  woman  told  her  mistress 
that  this  man's  master  trusted  him  to  go  alone 
and  unwatched  to  Cincinnati  to  market  his 
farm  produce.  This,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Ohio,  gave  the  man  his  freedom,  since  if  any 
m.aster  brought  or  sent  his  slave  into  Ohio  he 
became  free  de  farto.  But  she  said  her  hus- 
band had  given  his  word  .•\s  a  Christian  to  his 
master  that  he  would  not  take  advantage  of 
the  law — his  m.aster  promising  him  his  free- 
dom. Whether  he  ever  got  it  is  not  re- 
corded.    It  was  some  four  or  five  years  after, 

}  when  the  fugitive  slave  law  made  Mrs.  Stowe 
desirous  of  showing  what  slavery  was,  that 
she  conceived  the  plan  of  writing  the  history 
of  a  faithful  Christian  slave.  After  she  liad 
begun  the  story  she  obtained,  at  the  Anti- 
slavery  Rooms  in  Boston,  the  autobiogi-aphy 
of  Josiah  Henson,  and  inti-oduced  some  of  its 
most  striking  incidents  into  the  storj'.  Josiah 
Henson,  an  old  negro,  was  in  England  in  1879 
or  1880,  and  was  introduced  .as  the  Uncle  Tom 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  story.  Doubtless  Uncle  Tom's 
Cahia  had  an  immense  eflect  in  increasing  the 
public  feeling  against  slavery;  but  it  was  not 
alone  books  or  stories  or  public  meetings  which 
were  working  upon  the  popular  imagination 
orthegenendsenseofrightand  justice.  In  1859 
"■abolition"  had  taken  a  startling  and  prac- 
tical form — the  form  of  an  enthusiasm  which, 
by  some,  was  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  fan- 
aticism, as  dis]ilayed  by  John  Brown  and  his 
sons  and  followers  at  Harper  Ferry. 

John  Brown,  or  as  he  wa.s  usually  called, 
"  Old  John  Brown,"  had  been  a  prominent 
character  before   the   struggle   between    tlie 
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broke  uut  ililu  Mslriiinlic  Ir|>^l^>Hl^•.  lie  liiul 
IxM^u  the  victim  of  oiio  i>f  the  raids  iiinde  liy 
the  l>oi\ler  ruttiaiis  i>f  MLssuiiri  Juriiig  the 
time  that  the  ixiuiitrv  was  Jisttiibeii  hy  luiiHtn 
uf  I'ubU-iii  auJ  ficiiiiiuli^U,  who  uiaJe  |>olitieul 
exuiteiiiriit  niul  |>;uiy  o|ijKKiitiuii  the  (uetext 
fur  oummitliii^'  all  kinds  of  ati\>citie«.  He  vim 
the  :>ou  uf  an  Ohio  fariiuT,  ainl  liimself  niade 
a  cousiiJeruble  cuiiiiif  teiice  by  farming  anil  by 
truJiug  iu  wo<il.  While  on  his  LuiJ  in  Kiuisas 
hishomestcad  audf:irm  buildings  wci-e  burned, 
his  p|-ii|jerty  ^toU'n.  and  it  \v:is  said  tliat  two  ! 
of  his  childivu  were  killed.  I'rubably  it  was  I 
known  at  that  time  that  he  held  strong  o|iiu-  I 
ions  ou  slavery,  though  it  apiieare  that  he  had 
previously  t^iken  no  prominent  jiart  iu  public 
affairs;  but  afterwaiils,  aud  wheu  he  was  about  | 
sixty  yeai's  of  age,  he  bec;»me  a  tietermineil 
abolitionist,  and  witli  his  six  sons  devoted  | 
himself  to  etforts  to  llbeitite  the  slaves.  He 
became  what  his  opimueuts  called  a  fanatic  or 
a  monomaniac,  but  his  friends  regaixled  him 
asau  enthusi;ist.  Ue  with  his  sous  org;inized  , 
a  band  of  about  five -and -twenty,  most  of 
whom,  it  was  said,  were  New  Eughuiders,  and  ' 
all  well  armed.  Several  times  these  men,  , 
under  "Old  Brown's''  guidance,  had  penetrated 
far  into  the  interior  of  Missouri  aud  libeuited 
from  jail,  men  who  had  been  apprehended  ou 
a  charge  of  assisting  slaves  to  escape,  or  on 
some  other  cdlegation  connected  with  attempt- 
ing to  free  the  negroes,  which  would  probably 
have  cost  the  accused  p>ersons  their  lives  after 
a  trial  by  "  Judge  Lynch."  For  a  very  small 
amount  of  practical  sympathy  with  au  escaped 
slave,  cither  in  speech  or  action,  men  had 
been  seized  and  roughly  used,  and  afterwards 
tarred  and  feathered,  or  s;it  astride  upon  a 
sharp  rail  bencith  which  their  feet  were  tieil 
together;  aud  for  active  participation  iu  the 
escape  of  a  fugitive,  or  opi>ositiou  to  his  reca])- 
ture,  they  were  liable  to  be  trie<l  by  lynch- 
law  aud  hanged  or  severely  maltreated.  Wheu 
John  Brown  aud  his  followers  paid  a  i-eturn 
visit  to  ^lissouri  they  made  i^eprisals  by  set- 
ting free  numbers  of  sLives,  and  occisioually 
h;id  a  fight,  iu  which  some  of  their  opponents 
were  killed  or  their  property  damaged.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  their 


auUtgouisLs  Wfle  the  |Moplc  who  stiute  Iu 
foix-e  slavery  upon  the  state  of  Kuiibms  by 
raising  a  civil  war.  An  agreement  was  come 
to  which  for  a  time  i-iiuaed  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilitie.s,  aud  Brown  settleil  down  again  to  his 
farm,  until  a  |uirly  of  Missouriaus  in  ])ursuit 
of  a  runaway  negro,  under  a  jii-etence  of  look- 
ing for  "their  pixijierty,"  forced  their  way  into 
the  houses  of  some  of  the  (icoplc  of  Kansas 
without  legal  authority,  ami  committed  sev- 
eral outrages.  They  Lad  not  long  returued  to 
their  homes  when  Old  Brown,  his  sons,  and 
followei-s  wei-e  among  them,  ivtidiating  by 
carrying  oil"  negroes  anii  horses  and  making 
other  repris:ils  ujkiu  their  property.  A  bold 
anil  skilful  rider,  a  man  of  iron  constitution 
and  iron  determination.  Brown  beiame  a  de- 
termined assailant,  and  eventually  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  rescue  of  negroes. 
His  Sons  lost  their  lives  during  the  rejieated 
struggles  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  Kansas  baud  was 
known  all  over  America,  and  his  foes  had 
offered  a  reward  for  his  head.  He  aud  his 
followers, however,coutrived  to  inflict  reflated 
defeats  ou  their  oi)poneuts,  who,  of  course, 
often  outnumbered  them,  but  were  beateu  by 
the  skilful  strategy  of  the  man  who  afterwards 
said  he  was  always  ready  to  give  his  life  for 
the  aiuse  which  he  had  adopted  with  the  in- 
tensity and  fervour  of  a  strong  religious  con- 
victiou.  It  was  said  that  a  committee  of  five 
called  ou  him  ou  one  occasion  aud  informed 
him  that  he  must  leave  the  territory  in  three 
days  or  die — that  they  would  come  to  his  house 
with  a  sufficient  force  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
aud  if  they  found  him  still  there  they  would 
hang  him.  The  old  man  thanked  them  for  the 
notice,  saying  very  coolly,  "  You  will  tind  mo 
here  then,  gentlemen."'  Before  the  next  sun 
rose  the  five  members  of  that  committee  were 
in  the  other  world.  W^lether  Brown  killed 
them  or  not  is  unknown;  but  it  is  cerUiin,  liad 
they  lived,  that  they  would  have  killed  him. 
and  no  man  knew  that  better  than  he.  Ou 
one  occasion  a  certain  Henry  Clay  Pate  started 
out  from  WestjKirt,  Missouri,  with  a  jiarty  of 
thirty-three  men,  full  of  boastings  aud  pro- 
mises to  catch  "  Old  Brown"  and  take  him  a 
prisoner  to  Missouri,  his  only  fear  being  that 
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lie  wuiild  Hut  be  able  tutiuJ  hiiii.  lirowu  \v:us 
very  easily  found,  liowever,  for  with  sixteen 
men  he  vent  out  to  meet  Pate,  and  after  a 
short  fight  ul  Black  Jack,  neai'  the  Santa  Fc 
Road,  in  which  a  few  were  killed  and  wounded, 
Pate  and  his  party  surrendered  to  "Old 
Brown,"  with  the  exception  of  a  Wyandot 
Indian  by  the  name  of  Long,  and  a  notorious 
murderer  named  Coleman.  These  two  men, 
being  well  mounted,  made  their  escape. 

L^pon  another  ocrasion  a  body  of  some  ^-li) 
men  were  raised  and  equipped  in  Jackson 
county,  and  started  into  Kausits,  under  the 
command  of  General  "Whitfield,  to  attack  and 
capture  Brown,  who,  being  alwajs  vigilant 
and  wary,  was  pos.sei^sed  of  secret  means  of 
intelligence,  and  had  made  full  preparation  to 
meet  the  Missouriaus.  He  was  encamped  with 
160  men  at  a  chosen  point  near  the  Santa  Fu 
Road,  which  he  knew  his  enemies  would  pa.ss. 
He  had  fifty  men  with  Sharpe's  rifles,  which 
would  kill  at  liaU  a  mile,  and  which  could  be 
loaded  at  the  breech  and  tired  with  gieat  ra- 
pidity. His  men  he  had  conee;ded  in  a  ravine, 
where  they  lay  on  the  ground,  and  commanded 
the  prairie  for  a  mile  before  them.  The  residue 
of  the  party  he  had  concealed  in  the  timber, 
ready  at  the  proper  moment  for  an  attack  on 
the  flimk  of  those  who  might  reach  the  ravine 
alive.  Colonel  Sumner,  with  a  squad  of  dra- 
goons, came  down  from  Fort  Leavenwoi'th 
and  prevented  the  fight,  disbanding  both  par- 
ties, after  which  the  colonel  was  heard  to 
remark  that  his  interposition  was  a  fortxmate 
event  for  the  Missourians,  as  the  arrangements 
and  preparation  made  by  Brown  would  have 
ensured  their  destruction. 

It  was  at  Harjier  Ferry,  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful spot  at  the  entrance  of  the  AUeghanies, 
where  the  great  rivere  the  Potomac  and  the 
Shenandoah  form  a  junction,  that  the  event 
occurred  which  terminated  Brown's  career, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  precipitated  the 
struggle  which  only  ended  with  the  close  of 
the  American  war.  To  Harper  Ferry  went 
the  farmers  of  Western  Virginia  when  they 
had  to  enter  the  lower  world,  and  thilher 
also  went  the  Maryland  and  Lower  Virginian 
slaveholdei's  when  they  wanted  to  pass  west- 
wards or  to  seek  a  cool  temperature  in  sum- 


mer. It  is  just  within  the  ^'irginian  frontier, 
and  precisely  where  Maryland  is  narrowest, 
so  that  Pennsylvania  could  be  reached  in  a 
few  houi-s.  Thither  "Old  Brown"  went  in 
1857  or  1858,  after  having  buried  his  sons  and 
defeated  his  enemies  in  Kansiis,  and  seen  the 
soil  there  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  slavery, 
and  helped  the  Missouri  people  in  getting  rid 
of  what  remained  of  it  in  their  territorj'.  It 
appeai-s  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
his  life  to  go  wherever  he  could  most  effectu- 
ally repeat  this  kind  of  effoi-t.  So  he  went  to 
Harper  Ferry,  whence,  being  close  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  free  blacks  were  in  consider- 
able numbei-s,  he  could  operate  at  once  upon 
Maiyland  and  Virginia.  Had  he  wished  to 
raise  a  servile  war  he  would  have  gone  down 
into  the  cotton  states ;  but,  as  he  afterwards 
declared,  he  had  no  desire  to  kindle  such  hor- 
roi-s.  He  wished  to  free  the  slaves  without 
bloodshed — that  is,  by  running  them  off.  For 
a  year  he  Hved,  with  two  or  three  coadjutoi-s, 
at  a  farm  near  Harper  Ferry,  maturing  liis 
schemes,  aud  collecting  arms  and  other  re- 
sources for  holding  the  ground  wliile  the  ne- 
groes ran. 

It  w;»s  in  the  autumn  of  1S58  that  he  and 
his  two  survi\-ing  sons  made  their  appearance 
at  the  place  under  the  name  of  Smith.  Brown's 
farm  was  on  the,  Maryland  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and,  the  better  to  conceal  his  real  objects, 
he  pretended  to  make  investigations  for  the 
discovery  of  minerals.  He  chose  for  his 
lieutenant  a  man  named  Cook,  who  belonged 
to  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  selected  for 
their  confederates,  men  who,  like  themselves, 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  defending  tlie 
sou  of  Kansas  against  slaveholding  aggression. 
With  the  free  negroes  they  originally  formed 
a  band  of  not  more  than  twenty-two  persons; 
but  their  nmubei's  were  ultimately  increased 
by  volunteei-s,  and  by  slaves  whom  they  seized 
on  neighbouring  plantations,  but  who  volun- 
tai-ily  joined  them.  On  the  night  of  Sunday 
the  16th  of  October,  1859,  the  watchmen  at 
Harper  Ferry  Bridge  were  seized  by  a  bodj- 
of  insurgents,  who  were  headed  by  Brown 
and  Cook.  A  party  under  Cook  then  entered 
Maryland,  and  an-ested  at  their  own  houses 
Colonel  Washington  and  Mr.  AUstadt,  two 
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iulliicutitil  alikveholJfi-a,  and  these  ^iiitleiufu  ' 
iht'^'  afli.'i'\vtu\U  i-uuiiiK-(l  lU  |i)'Uuuvi's  iu  (lit)  i 
Ai-iuoury  al  Hjir|>er  IVrry.  t'ouk,  at  the 
lieu  J  iif  till-  c:i|>tured  uegivcs,  iiutl  iicvuiiipuuied 
hy  two  while  lut-ii,  uiaivhvil  iii  llie  earlv  luuru- 
iu^  u|>  ilio  niouuUiiu  i-ixul  iu  the  diivotiou  uf 
Peuusvlvnuia,  prokibly  iuleudiug  to  iucile  tlie  i 
slaves  of  MaryUud  to  i-eli«Iliou.  Old  Brown, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  returned  to  the  town,  took 
possession  of  (he  Aruiour_v,:uid  stationed  bodies 
of  ariuetl  lueu  at  various  ix>iuts,  so  that  when 
the  inhabitants  arose  the  next  morning  they 
found,  jjreatly  (o  (heir  surprise,  (hat  theii' 
town  was  iu  a  state  of  siege,  and  that  the 
tntius  had  been  stojtped  and  the  telegraphic 
wires  bivken.  A  species  of  guerilhi  warfare 
then  commenced  between  (he  insiirgen(s  ;uul 
the  townspeoi«le,  and  iu  this  way  sever.d  lives 
were  sacriticeil.  In  (lie  coui-se  of  the  day 
tixxjps  arrived  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
of  Charleston,  Slieplierdstown,  and  ^lartins- 
burgh;  but  before  the  ai'rival  of  these  troops 
the  insurgents  had  entrenched  themselves  in 
I  he  Armoury  grounds,  which  they  prepared  to 
defend.  Iu  the  meanwhile  the  news  of  these 
events  had  reached  AVashingtou  and  B;dti- 
more,  and  had  created  some  cousteruatiou 
iu  those  cities,  and  iu  fact  throughout  the 
United  States.  Colonel  Lee  was  immediately 
despatched  by  the  war  department  at  AVash- 
iugton  to  take  command  of  the  trooi^s,  and 
to  suppress  the  insurrection.  He,  together 
with  a  party  of  soldiers  and  marines  from 
Bidtimore,  reached  Harper  Ferry  in  the  course 
of  the  Monday  night;  and  at  once  caused  a 
number  of  the  ti-oops  to  surround  the  engine- 
house,  in  which  the  insurgents  had  deter- 
mined to  make  their  final  stand.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  windows  fi-om  the  building, 
and  the  impossibility  of  taking  accurate  aim 
through  the  holes  which  had  been  pierced 
through  the  widls  and  doors,  the  besieged 
could  do  but  little  mischief,  while  the  besieg- 
ers, on  their  side,  were  afraid  to  use  cannon 
lest  they  should  injure  the  prisoners  who  were 
kept  iu  confinement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Colonel  Lee  at  first  refi-iined  from  an 
attack,  but  sent  :m  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  demand  of  the  enemy  an  unconditional 
surrender;   but   John   Brown   refused   these 


(ernts,  and  it-'juixii  (ha(  lie  should  be  |>ei- 
niitted  (o  march  ou(  wi(h  his  "men  and  ainm, 
taking  (he  prisonei-s  with  tlieiu ;  that  they 
should  |iroceed  unpursued  to  the  second  toll- 
gat«,  when  they  would  free  their  prisonei'S; 
the  Koldiei's  would  then  be  |K'rmi((ed  to  pur- 
sue them,  and  they  Would  fight  if  they  coiilil 
not  esca|>e."  This  |>i-o|>ositiou  wits,  of  collide, 
rejected,  auil  Colonel  Lee  at  once  gJive  the 
»ign:d  for  making  the  atliick.  The  door  was 
battered  dowu,  an  entrance  was  foived,  and 
after  a  brief  but  siuiguinary  struggle  all  the 
surviving  insurgents  were  made  prisoners. 
John  Brown  was  found  to  be  sevoixdy  wouudeil, 
but  was  exjiected  to  recover ;  one  of  his  sons 
received  a  mortal  wound.  The  prisoners  were 
removed  to  Charleston  jail,  to  await  their 
tri;d  on  the  double  cluuge  of  juurder  aiiil  high 
treason. 

It  was  said  that,  in  an  interview  with  Gov- 
ernor Wise,  Brown  made  a  full  confession, 
stating  that  the  whole  plot  vviis  well  contrived 
and  iuranged  as  far  back  as  16DG,  and  that  la- 
had  reason  to  expect  assisUiuce  of  from  30iKi 
to  5000  men — that  he  looked  for  aid  from 
every  state.  The  seaix-h  of  his  house  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  rifles, 
)nstols,  and  swords,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition,  together  with  various  docu- 
ments, one  of  which  apiX)inted  Brown  com- 
mander-in-chief and  s[>ecified  the  rank  of  his 
followers,  while  another  purported  to  be  a 
provisional  constitution  for  the  L'nited  States 
— abolishing  slavery,  among  other  changes. 
In  the  fight  six  citizens  and  fifteen  insurgents 
were  killed, and  several  on  both  sides  w  ounded. 

Brown  was  put  upon  his  triid  at  Charles- 
ton on  the  27th,  ten  days  after  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  notwithstanding  that  api)e:ds 
were  made  on  account  of  his  physical  condi- 
tion, a  postponement  was  refused.  He  was 
taken  into  court  on  a  bc>tl,  as  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  four  places,  and  was  unable  to  sit 
up  without  assistance,  to  listen  to  his  ari-aigu- 
meiit.  A  VirgiuLiu  counsel  had  been  apiKiinted 
by  the  court  for  his  defence,  but  though 
he  deilareil  that  he  couUl  have  no  confidence 
in  this  arrangement,  considering  the  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind  iu  Charleston  and 
the  host'litv  exhibited  towards  him,  he  was 
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not  giaiited  two  days'  dehiy  to  enable  liiin  to 
piocuie  legal  aid  fiom  the  Free  States.  Tlie 
consequence  was  that  the  nienibei's  of  the 
Massachuoetts  and  Ohio  bar  whom  he  eni- 
)iloyed  did  not  make  their  apjiearance  in  court 
until  all  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  w;is 
in;  an<l  they  were  compelled  to  enter  upon 
their  duties  witliout  consulUition  with  tlie 
prisoner,  without  any  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  and  little  or  none  of  the  Virginian 
criminal  code.  On  the  Saturday  uight  they 
liad  been  without  sleep  for  two  nights — partly 
spent  in  travelling,  partly  in  study  —  and 
jjressed  for  an  adjournment  vintil  Monday 
morning  to  enable  them  to  recover  from  com- 
]ilete  pin'sic.al  exhaustion.  The  prosecution 
liercely  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  all  tlie 
women  in  Virginia  "  were  harassed  by  alarm 
and  anxiety  as  long  as  the  trial  lasted,"  and 
that  the  jurymen  wanted  to  get  home  to  their 
wive.s.  The  summing  up  wa.s  accordingly 
commenced  after  nightfall,  and  the  prisoner's 
counsel  only  escaped  having  to  address  tlie 
jury  through  the  extreme  lateness  of  the  hour. 

When,  at  the  commencement  of  the  tri.d, 
Brown  was  asked  whether  he  had  counsel,  he 
addressed  the  court,  saying: — 

"  Virginians,  I  did  not  ask  for  any  quarter 
at  the  time  I  was  taken.  I  did  not  ask  to 
have  my  life  spared.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  tendered  me  his  assurance 
that  I  should  have  a  fair  tri.al;  but  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  will  I  be  able  to  have 
a  fair  trial.  If  30U  seek  my  blood  you  c;vn 
have  it  at  any  moment  without  this  mockery 
of  a  trial.  I  have  had  no  counsel — I  have  not 
been  able  to  advise  with  any  one.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  feelings  of  my  fellow-pri- 
.soners,  and  am  utterly  unable  to  attend  in  any 
way  to  my  own  defence.  ^ly  memory  don't 
serve  me — my  health  is  insufficient,  although 
improving.  Thereare  mitigating  circumstances 
tliat  I  would  urge  in  our  favour,  if  a  fair  trial 
is  to  be  allowed  us;  but  if  we  are  to  be  forced 
to  put  up  with  a  mere  form  of  trial — a  trial  for 
e.xecution — you  might  sjiare  yourselves  that 
trouble;  I  am  ready  for  my  fate — I  do  not  ask 
a  trial.  I  beg  for  no  mockery  of  atrial — no  in- 
sult— nothing  but  that  which  conscience  gives, 
or  cowardice  would  drive  yon  to  practise.  I  ask 


again  to  be  excused  frnni  the  mockery  of  a 
trial.  I  do  not  even  know  what  the  sj)ecial 
design  of  this  examination  is.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  be  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  common- 
wealth. I  have  now  little  further  to  ask, 
other  than  that  I  may  not  be  foolishly  insulted 
only  as  cowardly  barbarians  insult  those  who 
fall  into  their  jwwer." 

Tlie  Democrats  made  strenuous  effoi-ts  to 
show  that  Mr.  Seward  and  the  Kepublican 
party  were  implicated  in  Brown's  attempt, 
but  such  a  charge  could  not  be  sustained. 
At  the  same  time  men  of  influence  and  of 
]ironouiiced  ojiinions  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare sympathy  with  the  prisoner,  whose  name 
was  already  becoming  a  watchword. 

"As  to  the  plot  itself,"  wrote  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  "  it  is  evident  that  few  or 
none  were  privy  to  it,  except  the  little  band 
directly  engaged  in  it;  for  though  Captain 
Brown  had  many  to  sympathize  with  him  in 
diti'erent  parts  of  the  country,  iu  view  of  his 
ten-ible  bereavements,  perils,  and  sufferings 
in  Kansas,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  that 
teiTitory  against  bolder  ruffian  invasion,  and 
were  disposed  to  contribute  not  only  to  relieve 
bis  necessities,  but  also  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  slaves  through  liisinstrumentality  to  Canada, 
still  an  enterprise  so  wild  and  futile  ;is  this 
could  not  have  received  any  countenance  iu 
that  direction. 

"As  to  Cajitaiu  Brown,  all  who  know  him 
pei-sonally  are  united  in  the  conviction  that 
a  more  honest,  conscientious,  truthful,  bi-ave, 
disinterested  man  (however  misguided  or  un- 
fortunate) does  not  exist ;  that  he  possesses  a 
deeply  religious  nature,  powerfully  wrought 
upon  by  the  trials  through  which  he  has 
passed;  and  he  sincerely  believes  himself  to 
have  been  raised  u]}  by  God  to  deliver  the 
oppressed  iu  this  country  iu  the  way  he  had 
chosen,  as  did  Moses  in  relation  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  captive  Israelites;  that  when  he 
.says  he  aims  to  be  guided  by  the  golden  rule, 
it  is  no  cant  from  his  lips,  but  a  vifcil  applica- 
tion of  it  to  his  own  soul,  'remembering  those 
that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them  ; '  that 
when  he  affirms  that  he  had  110  other  motive 
for  his  conduct  at  Harper  Ferry  except  to 
break   the  chains   of  the  opprcHsed,  by  the 
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!<lif\l(l!lii;  of  tlif  least  |Ki»>ililt'  aiiioiilil  ol  liil- 
limii  IiUhhI,  \w  biH-nks  '  lllt>  tllltli,  the  whole 
Until,  itud  iiotliiii^biit  the  truth;' and  that  if  he 
hlmll  (lis  he  will  sjweilily,  beyond  a  i>ei!\dvfu- 
tiiiv)  be  put  to  de:illi  he  will  not  ilie  iL,'nubly, 
but  »s  n  nKivtyr  to  his  >syni|mthy  for  »  sull'er- 
inj;  nice,  auil  in  defence  of  the  tsicivil  and  in- 
alienable rij;hts  of  man,  and  will,  therefoi-e, 
deserve  to  be  held  in  j;rateful  and  iK'nourable 
lenieinbrance  to  the  latest  |Kwterily  by  all 
(hose  who  j-lory  in  the  deeds  of  a  Wallace,  a 
Tell,  or  a  Wnshinytun.  It  will  be  a  terrible, 
losing  day  for  all  ^^lavedoui  when  ,lohn  Uruwn 
iuid  his  associates  are  brought  to  the  gtdlows. 
It  will  be  sowing  seed  broiidcast  for  a  harvest 
of  ivtribution.  Their  blooil  will  cry  truni|>et- 
tongued  from  the  gi-ound,  ami  that  cry  will 
be  respondtnl  to  V>y  tens  of  tluius:inds  in  a 
manner  that  shall  cause  the  knees  of  the 
Southern  slavemougei's  to  smite  together  .is 
did  those  of  lielshazzar  of  old.'' 

TheKev.  Mr.  Ueecher,  brother  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  said : — 

"An  old,  honest,  industrious  man  jjeacefully 
went  to  settle  with  his  family  in  the  west. 
His  lot  wiis  c;ist  in  Kans;is.  A  great  slave 
stAte adjoining  the  territoiy  marches  her  armetl 
men  in  among  the  peaceful  settlei^  totli-igoon 
them  to  u])hold  slavery  by  force  of  arms. 
They  cross  the  boundary  and  subvert  the 
laws,  and  commence  a  civil  war.  They  pol- 
lute the  Uillot-box  and  carry  destruction 
among  the  harvests  and  death  among  the 
<iuiet  cultivators  of  the  soil.  There  were  no 
marines,  no  militia,  sent  to  oppose  them. 
There  were  forces  there,  but  they  acted  on 
their  side — on  the  side  of  the  wrong-doers,  the 
invadei-s.  It  was  here  that  Brown  learned 
his  first  lesson  on  the  slavery  system — here 
that  old  man  endured  his  lirat  sufferings  in 
the  death  of  his  first-born,  who  was  dragged 
manacled  across  the  country  by  the  slavery- 
men  in  the  heat  of  a  broiling  sun,  and  after- 
wards l)eaten  by  inhuman  officers.  Another 
sou  was  shot  down  by  them.  Revolving  the 
indignation  in  his  mind  against  the  system 
that  would  tolei'ate  and  countenance  such 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,  he  is  goaded  by  his 
own  feelings  to  a  mad  but  fixed  determination 

to  opiKJse  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.     An<l  now, 
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lui  he  is  in  the  depix-asing,  the  moai  dying 
ciivumstances,  no  one  c^in  fail  to  discover  in 
this  same  old  mnu  a  manly,  Dlraiglilforward, 
inde|iendent  soul,  which  rises  high  alK>ve  all 
those  among  whom  he  is  at  jiresenl,  however 
insjiue  he  may  be.  1  shrink  from  the  folly  of 
the  bloody  fray  in  which  he  was  engagiil ;  I 
shrink  further  from  the  blooily  fray  which 
will  follow  it :  but  while  I  do,  I  feel  that  by 
and  by,  when  jieople  w  ill  read  the  record  of 
the  whole  tiiigic  scene,  they  will  wonder  at 
and  admire  the  bearing  of  the  old  man  who, 
through  all  his  mi.sfortiines,  woes,  and  suH'er- 
iiig,  maintaineil  a  «lignity  :uid  independence, 
and  a  sentiment  which  only  shines  in  full 
brilliancy  when  contntsted  with  the  conduct 
of  his  accusei'S,  who  |xi.s.sess  their  reason." 

Brown  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  several 
of  the  others  concerned  in  the  insurrection 
were  sentenced  at  the  same  time. 

AVhen  the  verdict  was  pronounced  Brown 
sat  up  in  his  bed  and  a<ldressing  the  court, 
s;ud : — 

"I  have,  m.iy  it  please  the  court,  a  few 
woids  to  say.  In  the  fii'st  i)lace,  I  deny  every- 
thing but  what  I  have  all  idoiig  admitted — of 
a  design  on  my  jiart  to  free  slaves.  I  intend- 
ed certainly  to  have  made  a  clean  thing  of 
that  matter,  as  I  did  last  w  inter  when  I  went 
into  Missouri,  and  there  took  slaves  without 
the  snapping  of  a  gun  on  either  side,  moving 
thtm  through  the  country,  and  finally  leaving 
them  in  Canada.  I  designed  to  have  done 
the  same  thing  again  on  a  larger  scale.  That 
w.xs  all  I  intended  to  do.  I  never  did  intend 
murder  or  treason,  or  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, or  to  excite  or  incite  slaves  to  rebellion 
or  to  make  insurrection.  I  have  .another  ob- 
jection, and  that  is  that  it  is  unjust  that  I 
should  suffer  such  a  penalty.  Had  I  inter- 
fered in  the  manner  which  I  admit,  and  which 
I  admit  has  In-en  fairly  proved— for  I  admire 
the  truthfulness  and  candour  of  the  gi-eater 
portion  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  in 
this  case — had  I  so  interfered  iu  behalf  of 
the  rich,  the  ]X)werful,  the  intelligent,  the  so- 
called  gieat,or  in  behalf  of  any  of  their  friends, 
either  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  or 
children,  or  any  of  that  class,  and  suffered  and 

sacrificed  what  I  have  in  this  interference,  it 
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would  have  been  all  liglit,  ami  every  man  in 
this  court  would  have  deemed  it  an  act  worthy 
of  reward  rather  than  iiuuishmeut.  This 
court  acknowledges,  too,  as  I  suppose,  the 
validity  of  the  law  of  God.  I  see  a  book 
kissed,  whicli  I  suppose  to  be  the  Bible,  or  at 
least  the  New  Testament,  which  teaches  me 
that  all  things  whatsoever  that  I  would  that 
men  should  do  to  me  I  should  do  even  so  to 
them.  It  teaches  me  further  to  remember 
thera  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  me.  I 
endeavour  to  act  up  to  that  instruction.  I 
say  I  am  yet  too  young  to  understand  that 
God  is  any  respecter  of  persons.  I  believe 
that  to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done,  as  I 
liave  always  freely  admitted  I  have  done,  on 
behalf  of  his  despi-sed  poor  is  no  wrong,  but 
right.  Now,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  that  I 
should  forfeit  my  life  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  mingle  my  blood  fur- 
ther with  the  blood  of  my  children  and  with 
the  blood  of  millions  in  this  slave  country, 
whose  riglits  are  disregarded  by  wicked,  cruel, 
and  unjust  enactments,  I  say  let  it  be  done. 
Let  me  say  one  word  further.  I  feel  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  I  have  received 
on  my  trial.  Considering  all  the  circumstances, 
it  has  been  more  generous  than  I  expected. 
But  I  feel  no  consciousness  of  guilt.  I  have 
stated  from  the  first  what  was  my  intention 
and  what  was  not.  I  never  had  any  design 
against  the  liberty  of  any  person,  nor  any  dis- 
position to  commit  treason  or  excite  slaves  to 
rebel,  or  make  any  general  insurrection.  I 
never  encouraged  auy  man  to  do  so,  but  always 
discouraged  auy  idea  of  that  kind.  Let  me 
say  something  also  in  regard  to  the  statements 
made  by  some  of  those  who  were  connected 
with  me.  I  fear  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
of  them  that  I  have  induced  them  to  join  me; 
but  the  contrary  is  true.  I  do  not  say  this  to 
injure  them,  but  as  regi-etting  their  weakness. 
No  one  but  joined  me  of  his  own  accord,  and 
the  greater  part  at  their  own  expense.  A 
number  of  them  I  never  saw  and  never  had  a 
word  of  conversation  with  till  the  day  they 
came  to  me,  aud  that  was  for  the  purpose  I 
have  stated.     Now  I  have  done." 

Mr.  Chilton,  one  of  his  counsel,  proposed  to 
stay  judgment  on  the  ground  of  errors  in  the 


indictment  and  in  the  verdict,  but  without 
ellcct.  The  laws  of  the  state  of  Virginia 
would  not  allow  the  governor  to  pardon  a 
person  convicted  of  treason  to  the  common- 
wealth except  with  the  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly  declared  by  x'esolution.  The  legis- 
lature did  not  interpose,  aud  it  is  was  believed 
that  even  if  the  governor  had  been  disposed 
to  commute  the  punishment  and  spare  Brown's 
Hfe,  jjublic  feeling  in  Virginia  would  have 
beeu  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  do  so. 

Brown  maintained  the  same  unyielding  and 
courageous  bearing  to  the  last.  While  he  was 
in  prison  a  Quaker  lady  wrote  to  him  a  letter 
of  sympathy — telling  him  that  though  those 
who  were  non-resistants  could  not  approve 
of  bloodshed,  yet  thej'  knew  that  he  was 
animated  by  the  most  generous  and  philan- 
thropic motives;  that  thousands  prayed  for 
him  every  day;  that  posterity  would  do  him 
justice.  He  wrote  a  calm  reply,  declaring  that 
he  had  acted  under  a  conviction  that  a  sword 
was  put  into  his  hand  for  the  work  he  had  to 
do,  aud  God  continued  it  so  long  as  he  saw 
best,  and  then  kindly  took  it  from  him.  He 
concluded  by  saying :  "  I  always  loved  my 
Quaker  friends,  aud  I  commend  to  their  kind 
regard  my  poor  bereaved,  widowed  wife,  aud 
my  daughter  and  daughters-in-law,  whose 
husbands  fell  at  my  side.  One  is  a  mother, 
and  the  other  likely  to  become  so  soon.  They, 
as  well  as  my  own  sorrow-stricken  daughter, 
are  left  very  poor,  and  have  much  greater  need 
of  sympathy  than  I,  who,  through  infinite 
grace  and  the  kindness  of  strangei-s,  am  'joy- 
ful in  all  my  tribulations.'  Dear  sister,  wi-ite 
them  at  North  Elba,  Es.sex  Co.,  N.Y.,  to  com- 
fort their  sad  hearts.  Direct  to  Mary  A. 
Brown,  wife  of  John  Brown.  There  is  also 
another — a  widow,  wife  of  Thompson,  who  fell 
with  my  poor  boys  in  the  affair  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  at  the  same  place.  I  do  not  feel  con- 
scious of  guilt  in  taking  up  arms;  and  had  it 
been  in  behalf  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  the 
intelligent,  the  great — as  men  count  grcatne.ss 
— of  those  who  form  enactments  to  suit  them- 
selves and  corrupt  others,  or  some  of  their 
friends,  that  I  interfered,  suffered,  sacrificed, 
and  fell,  it  would  have  been  doing  very  well. 
But  enough  of  this.     These  light  alHictions, 
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which  ■  ■  ■    sh;Ul  woik  mil 

foriue  a  i  I'^l  denial  wci^'hl 

nf  jjlorv.  I  would  be  vt-ry  grateful  for  an- 
other letter  from  you.  My  wouuds  are  he;il- 
iu;^.  F.irewell.  tioil  will  surely  attend  to  liis 
owu  cause  iu  the  l>est  |x>ssible  way  and  time, 
aud  he  will  not  forget  the  work  of  his  own 
hand." 

On  the  2d  of  DeoemWr,  ISoD,  Brown  w:is 
executed  at  Charleston,  lie  maintained  the 
!>:tme  eoulideut  and  cheerful  S]nrit  to  the  end. 
Even  his  interview  with  his  wife  on  the  pi-e- 
vious  day  did  not  shake  hiiu.  They  were  both 
composed  even  at  the  moment  of  partin<;,  after 
they  had  spoken  of  the  educsttiou  of  their 
children  and  the  deatli  of  his  two  sous,  whose 
bodies  the  wife  had  endeavoured  to  recover. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  scalTold  in  a  wagon 
eout^iiuing  a  pine  box,  on  which  he  sat  In 
the  box  was  an  o.ik  coffin.  An  attempt  at  a 
itscue  by  aiTued  bauds  of  men  from  the  free 
states  had  been  suspected.  The  town  w.ts 
filled  with  strangei's  juid  with  soldiers.  The 
execution  w:is  the  occ.ision  of  a  militiiry  dis- 
play in  front  of  the  jail  and  afterwards  at 
the  scallold,  where  the  men  were  marched 
and  countermarched  for  ten  minutes,  during 
which  the  condemned  m-on  had  to  stand  with 
the  cap  drawn  over  his  face  and  the  rope  round 
his  neek.  Nothing  shook  his  fortitude  or 
broke  the  calm  of  his  deme;iuour.  Among  his 
hist  utterances  were  kindly  words  to  the  jailer 
and  the  sheriff. 

Brown  was  hanged,  and  whatever  m.ay  be 
thought  of  it  otherwise,  it  was  a  mistake — 
the  deed  itself  and  the  manner  of  it.  It  was 
reported  that  the  rope  to  be  used  at  the  exe- 
cution, was  publicly  exhibited  at  the  sher- 
iff's office,  and  was  m.ide  of  South  Carolina 
cotton — a  fact  which  was  mentioned  with 
exultation,  with  the  wojxls  '"  No  Northern 
hemp  shall  help  to  punish  our  felons."  This 
story  may  have  been  an  invention,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  defiant  and  threatening 
attitude  as.sumed  on  the  occasion.  In  some  of 
the  Northern  States  there  were  significant 
counter  demonstrations:  minute  guns  were 
tired,  flags  hung  half-mast  high,  and  sympatliy 
meetings  were  held.  In  the  legislative  assem- 
bly at  Boston  motions  for  adjournment  were 


made  iu  the  senate  and  iu  the  louse  of  re- 
pivs<iit;iti\cs,  and  though  the  pro]HisiJ  waa 
not  carried,  strong  language  woii  used.  What 
Mr.  Garrison  had  said  becime  of  great  signifi- 
cance afterwaixls.  Though  some  trivial  orcon- 
temptuous  verses  about  the  execution  of  Jolm 
Brown  were  sung  by  iiumbei-s  of  the  South- 
erners, tlie  time  came,  when  the  tide  of  success 
had  turned,  that  the  Fedend  ti  ':  i-d 

to  a  kind  of  chant,  |Hx>r  enough  ii.  ^  ■..>n, 
but  with  a  refrain  to  which  the  iiauie  of  the 
chief  insurgent  of  llar]>er  Ferry  gave  an  in- 
tensity of  meaning  as  it  ajK/ke  of  his  death  and 
immortality.  By  that  time,  however,  the  war, 
which  on  the  i>art  of  the  North  was  declared 
to  have  been  for  the  prevention  of  disunion, 
was  distinctly  directed  to  the  immediiite  and 
complete  extinction  of  slavery  in  all  the  states. 
The  Harper  Ferry  iusun-ection  has  occu- 
pied much  of  our  attention  ;  but  it  will  serve 
better  than  detailed  reference  to  subsequent 
events,  to  indicate  the  conditions  underlying 
the  merely  sujierficLil  aspects  of  the  two  par- 
ties, and  the  violent  autigonism  wliieh  so 
quickly  led  to  the  attempted  disintegration  of 
the  republic 

The  states  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  soon 
joined  the  Confederation,  but  the  border  slave 
states  were  uncertain.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
president  who  j)receded  Mr.  Lincoln,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  divided  iu  his  opinions, 
inclining,  it  was  believed,  towards  Southern 
demands,  and  though  he  stopped  short  of 
any  actual  encouragement  to  secession,  lie 
gladly  supported  the  proposal  of  Virginia  to 
come  to  some  sort  of  compromise.  The  terms 
presented  for  acceptance  were  ineffectual,  and 
indeed  no  compromise  was  probable.  The 
free  states  could  not  without  dishonour  stoop 
to  the  alternatives  by  which  an  agreement 
could  have  been  arrived  at;  for  the  South  liad 
apparently  determined  in  any  case  to  use  every 
effort  to  establish  an  independent  government. 
By  the  end  of  May,  ISCl, Mississippi,  Alab;ima, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Nortli  Carolina  had 
followed  South  Carolina.  The  complete  eon- 
federation  of  seceded  states  was  then  formed, 
and  though  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  j'ear  many 
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cautious  Northern  ]Hiliticiaiis  woukl  have  con- 
sented to  let  all  the  slave  stiites  go  ,if  they 
could  have  secured  the  permanent  cohesion  of 
the  Federation,  which  would  still  have  num- 
bered twenty  millions  on  the  riyht  bank  of 
the  Ohio, — and  the  secessionist  leadei's  would 
then  have  been  ready  to  adopt  the  proposition, 
and  had  even  endeavoured  to  press  the  border 
states  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other, — there 
was  no  longer  much  expectation  of  any  arbi- 
tration but  that  of  the  sword.  Blr.  Jeft'erson 
Davis  and  his  colleagues  had  in  fact  deter- 
mined to  commence  a  war,  expecting  that  no 
slave-owning  state  would  side  with  the  North. 
The  Confederate  General  Beauregard,  com- 
manding at  Charleston,  was  ordei'ed  to  attack 
Fort  Sumter;  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  the 
effect  was  that  tliere  went  through  the  North 
an  immediate  resolve  to  put  down  seces- 
sion as  rebellion.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  pursuance 
of  this  distinct  declaration,  called  upon  the 
states  to  provide  75,000  men.  It  was  then 
that  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
had  seceded  from  the  LTnion, and  Kentuckj-and 
Missouri  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tion for  providing  troops.  Delaware  remained 
neutral,  but  in  JIaryland,  and  particularly  in 
Baltimore,  an  insurrection  was  only  prevented 
by  the  military  force  which  had  been  rapidly 
collected  to  defend  the  seat  of  government  at 
AV'ashiugton. 

Jeffei-son  Davis,  who  had  been  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  "  Confederate"  States,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  distinction — the  son  of  a  Ken- 
tucky planter  who  had  removed  to  the  state 
of  Mississippi.  Young  Davis,  after  finishing 
his  education,  went  to  the  United  States 
Military  College  at  West  Point,  whei-e  he 
graduated  in  1828,  when  he  was  twenty  yeara 
of  age,  and  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant. For  seven  years  he  continued  his 
military  duties,  the  active  service  being  mostly 
against  the  Indians  who  fought  under  the  re- 
nowned chief  Black liawl:  In  1835heresigned 
his  commission,  and  became  a  cotton  jjlanter  in 
Mississippi.  In  1843  he  began  to  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  political  affairs,  and  became  an 
influential  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1845,  and  at 


once  took  a  iironiinent  jiart  in  its  discussions, 
especially  on  military  affairs.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  war  with  Mexico  in  1846  Mr.  Davis 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  1st  llegiment  of 
Mi-ssissijipi  Yolunteei-s,  which  he  led  to  the 
Kio  Grand  to  reinforce  General  Taylor.  He 
at  once  became  one  of  the  foremost  officers 
engaged  in  the  campaign,  and  not  onl\'  bore  a 
part  in  the  fighting  wliich  cau.sed  the  com- 
mander to  speak  in  comjilimentary  terms  of 
his  coolness  and  gallantry,  but,  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  employed  in  drawing  up  the 
terms  for  the  capitulation  of  Montery,  dis- 
played judgment  and  ability.  Mr.  Davis  was 
consistent  in  his  political  views.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  service  after  the  Mexi- 
can war.  President  Palk  otl'ered  him  a  com- 
mission as  brigadier-general  of  volunteere, 
whicli  he  declined  on  the  gro'.uid  that  the 
constitution  reserved  tlie  ajjijointment  of  tlie 
officere  of  militia  to  the  respective  states  them- 
selves, and  that  consequently  such  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  federal  executive  was  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  states.  In  1847  he  was 
again  returned  to  the  senate  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Mississippi,  and  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 
He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  state  rights,  of 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  of  the  demands 
of  the  slave  states ;  but  he  was  defeated  as  a 
candidate  for  the  governoi-ship  of  Mississijjpi. 
When  General  Pierce  became  president  in 
1853  Ml-.  Davis  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war,  a  post  which  he  held  till  the  election  of 
!Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  presidency  in  1857. 
During  this  time  he  had  introduced  remark- 
able improvements  in  the  war  depai-tmeut, 
and  in  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the 
army.  In  1857  lie  retired  from  oftice,  and 
was  again  elected  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
would  have  continued  till  18C3  but  for  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  iu  1860,  and  the  se- 
cession of  the  slave  states.  There  was  jiro- 
bably  no  man  in  the  country  who  could  have 
been  chosen  for  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy with  a  better  reputation  for  energy  and 
ability  tlian  Colonel  Jeifei-son  Davis.  This  was 
sliowu  by  tlie  promptitude  with  which  he  took 
tlie  reins  of  the  government,  together  with  the 
activity  he  displayed  iu  successfully  carrying 
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nil  tilt'  ooiilliot  (liiriii-;  iimiiy  luoutlis  in  sikIi  ;i 
iii»iiiift'(liat,tutlie  f_v«"of  Kiu\>|i<',tlie(li8uiiii.iii 
of  the  Su«t«s  seemtxl  utmuHt  itievitjible — a  Jis- 
miioii  the  ju-oliability  uf  whicli  hiui  been  fore- 
seen by  the  I'lesiiUMit  JcllVi-son  nwi-e  thiiu  half 
:i  ivntiiry  befoiv  Mr.  l>;ivis  (wlui,  like  many 
Aniericaus,  \v:is  unmeil  iiftt-r  hiui)  undertook 
the  arduous  iuul  duiiij^erous  tusk  of  guiding  the 
t  'onfederation,  and  directing  the  i-evolt  against 
the  I'liioii. 

»'n  tlie  other  side,  the  man  who  had  been 
elected  Pi-esideut  of  the  I'nited  States,  and 
who,  after  the  declanition  of  the  C'oufedei-ates, 
hail  announoed  deeisively  that  he  would  ti-eat 
the  attempts  of  the  secessionists  as  rebellion, 
was  equally  able  to  hold  his  own,  though  he 
had  jiassiil  through  an  entirely  diffei-eut  tniin- 
ing  and  experience.  Abraham  Lincoln,  or 
••  honest  old  Abe."  :xs  many  of  his  i-ather 
familiarly  admiring  countrymen  called  him, 
.•\lfonled  a  very  striking  example  not  only  of 
the  mental  .ind  physical  chai-acteristics  of  the 
.'ictive  and  able  American,  but  of  the  compara- 
tive facility  with  which,  in  America,  such 
men  may  direct  their  ambition  into  chan- 
nels ■which  lead  to  politicid  influence  and  to 
official  honours.  The  biography  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  simple  enough,  but  it  exhibits  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  the  untiring  persever- 
ance and  tenacity  which  usually  lead  to  great 
i-esults,  and  these  uniteil  to  singular  s;igacity 
and  penetration  were  precisely  the  qualities 
which  he  needed  at  a  time  when  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  jiersist  in  opposition  to 
what  ajipeared  to  many  to  be  a  successful 
revolution,  but  to  control  the  impatience  and 
indiscretion  of  his  own  supporters.  Per- 
hajB  the  desiguation  "  honest"  expressed  the 
most  important  qualifiaition  of  the  man  in  such 
a  crisis.  It  wiis  above  everything  essential 
that  the  president  should  be  one  who  could 
be  trusted  not  to  be  led  either  by  mere  p;irty 
considerations  or  by  personal  interests,  and 
Abraliam  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
integrity,  of  calm  strength  of  character,  and 
with  that  peculiai-  di-y  but  genial  humour 
■which  hj»s  in  itself  a  powerful  influence.  "Abe" 
Lincoln's  sayings  became  aphorisms,  and  bis 
pithy  quaint  replies  to  importunate  or  iiu- 


I  |icr(inent  (piestioiiers,  lii:<  brief  retorts  and  his 
\vei;.;hty  e|>igi'i(mniatic  hints,  hiui  an  extj-aor- 
I  dinary  eti'ect,  sometimes  greater,  ]>erhu|>s,  than 
i  the  sim|ile  earnest  statements  by  whicli  he 
tlechuvd  his  jKilicy  or  iK-femled  his  conclusions. 
Mr.  Lincoln  w:is  about  a  year  younger  than 
Mr.  Jell'ei'sou  Davis,  and  was  also  born  in 
Kentucky  (in  IStHJ),  where  his  father's  family, 
having  left  Virginia  soiue  thirty  yeai-s  before, 
had  settled  to  fi-ontier  life.  His  gnuidfather 
hiul  been  killed  in  a  sudden  attjick  ni:ide  upon 
the  settlers  by  the  Indians,  and  his  father, 
who  w;is  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  early 
initiated  into  the  hardships  of  border  enter- 
])rise.  But  a  man  who  was  jiour  and  who 
owned  no  slaves,  farming  land  held  on  an  lui- 
certain  tenure,  had  little  chance  against  the 
wealthy  plantei-s  with  their  negro  labourere, 
and  when  Abraham  w.ts  about  seven  years 
old  the  family  removed  to  Spencer  County  in 
Indiana,  where  the  boy,  who  had  about  a 
yeai-'s  schooling,  began  to  work.  In  1813, 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  his  mother  died, 
but  her  i)lace  was  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
by  a  good  and  kind  stei)uiother.  The  boy 
had  a  rough  life  but  he  grew  to  it ;  grew  to 
be  six  feet  four  inches  in  height  before  he 
was  nineteen  yeai-s  old,  and  with  a  powerful 
frame  inured  to  exertion,  and  with  muscles 
hardened  by  rail-splitting,  timber-hewing,  and 
working  the  canal  flat-boats.  In  1830  his 
father  .-igaiu  migrated  and  went  to  Cole's 
County,  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Just  before  they  removed,  a  man 
who  was  about  to  stiirt  a  flat-boat  expedition 
i  engaged  young  Lincohi  with  acom|>aniou  and 
'  his  half  brother  among  the  hands,  but  it 
I  happened  that  when  the  time  arrived  no  boat 
I  made  its  apj^eai-auce,  so  Lincoln  and  his  com- 
r;»des  set  about  building  one  for  themselves, 
and  succeedeil  so  well  that  they  made  a  journey 
to  Xew  Orleans  and  back.  This  led  to  the 
engagement  of  Abraham  as  a  clerk  at  Xew 
Salem  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week, 
and  to  his  having  to  nuke  his  way  among 
the  "  regulatoi-s "  of  the  town  by  wrestling, 
running,  and  even  oflVriug  to  engage  in  a 
boxing  match  with  their  best  man.  Ilis  physi- 
cal powers,  no  less  than  his  evident  coolness 
and  ability,  induced  these  rough  companions 
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to  elect  him  as  their  captain  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  his  public  career,  since  he  after- 
wards, when  he  was  twenty-throe  years  old, 
became  a  candidate  for  representing  the  state 
of  Illinois.  He  was  not  at  first  successful,  but 
was  returned  two  ye;u-s  afterwards,  and  was 
then  earning  his  living  as  a  surveyor,  and 
studying  law  in  the  intervals  of  his  daily 
work.  He  must  have  used  his  time  assiduous- 
ly, for  in  1S3G  he  received  a  licence  to  practise, 
and  in  the  following  year  his  business  so  in- 
creased that  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Spring- 
iield,  for  which  he  was  four  times  elected  as 
the  representative.  In  1844  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
entered the  political  arena  after  two  yeai-s' 
retirement  from  public  business ;  but  he  did 
not  take  a  seat  in  the  legislature  till  1846, 
when  he  was  elected  for  Illinois  by  an  enor- 
mous majority.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussions  on  the  Mexican  war  and 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  on  the 
termination  of  Congress  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  Whig  party  joined  tbe  Anti-Nebraskians, 
who  afterwards  came  to  be  called  Republi- 
cans, and  were  opposed  to  any  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  by  which  slavery  had 
been  limited  to  the  country  south  of  36°  30', 
an  ;uea  which  Mr.  Lincoln  endeavoured  to 
contract  by  advocating  the  adoption  of  a 
limit  still  further  south.  For  three  years  !Mr. 
Lincoln  took  no  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs,  till  he  appeared  as  tlie  supporter  of 
General  Scott  in  1852;  but  in  1854  he  was 
called  upon  to  oppose  a  territoiial  bill  which, 
it  was  believed,  was  intended  to  promote  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  then  a  definite  Re- 
publican party  was  formed  in  Illinois  and  he 
became  one  of  its  leadei-s.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
personal  appearance  was  remarkable,  and  was 
well  described  by  a  writer  of  his  biography 
soon  after  he  had  been  elected  president: 
"  He  stands  six  feet  four,  it  is  said,  in  his 
stockings.  His  head  is  well  set  upon  his 
shoulders  and  would  be  a  pleasing  study  for  a 
phrenologist.  His  black  ban-,  thin  and  wiry, 
is  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  gray.  His 
forehead  is  good,  his  eyes  dark  gray,  and  when 
lighted  up  with  emotion,  small  as  they  are, 
flash  forth  the  fire  that  lives  in  the  soul.    His 


nose  is  long  and  slightly  aquiline,  and  his 
nostrils  are  cut  on  that  peculiar  model  which 
Napoleon  praised  in  his  favourite  generals. 
His  comple.Kion  is  that  of  an  Octoroon,  his 
face  is  cut  into  innumerable  angles,  and  in 
each  there  seems  to  lurk  the  genius  of  humour. 
His  frame  is  gaunt,  his  arms  long,  and  his 
lower  limbs  proportioned  to  his  gigantic  height. 
As  a  speaker  he  exhibits  readiness,  precise- 
ness,  and  fluency  of  ideas  rather  than  of 
language,  for  his  enunciation  is  for  the  most 
part  slow  and  emphatic,  and  he  impresses  his 
hearers  with  seriousness  or  convulses  them 
with  merriment,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  occasion." 

The  state  of  public  feeling  in  England  with 
regai-d  to  the  American  war,  was  of  a  very 
divei-sified  and  changeable  chai-acter.  The 
large  body  of  people  in  this  country  really 
knew  very  little  about  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  though  there  was  a  gen- 
eial  expression  of  abhorrence  against  slavery, 
and  a  sense  that  it  could  never  have  our  sup- 
port or  countenance,  there  was  a  general  hesi- 
tation to  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  war 
would  in  its  main  result  put  an  end  to  it. 

We  have  ;dready  noted  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conflict,  the  president,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  had  distinctly  declared  that  he  would 
jirosecute  hostilities,  not  for  the  question 
either  of  the  existence  or  the  limitation  of 
negro  slavery,  but  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  Union  against  what  he  regarded 
as  unwaiTantable  rebellion.  This  represen- 
tation, when  superficially, — or  perhaps  even 
when  more  earnestly — regarded  in  England, 
was  not  at  first  likely  to  caiTy  complete  convic- 
tion with  it.  Other  states  of  Europe  might 
entu-ely  agree  with  the  president's  conclusions, 
but  it  was  argued  that  rebellion  against  con- 
stituted authority  had  actually  made  of  the 
United  States  an  independent  nation, — that 
England  could  scarcely  determine  to  exclude 
so-c:illed  rebellion  from  any  subsequent  ac- 
knowledgment, if  it  had  been  justly  com- 
menced and  carried  to  successful  issues  against 
tj'ranny  or  oppression.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  pecidiar  kind  of  sympathy  with  the 
Southern  Suites  for  some  fanciful  reason,  not 
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easy  to  detfiiuiue  a|xti't  fioiu  tin-  f;icl  uf  tlirir 
lutviii^  lii-uWstcd  ajfiiiiist  tlie  iviitrol  of  lliu 
Nortli,  liiit  ajiliiiiviitlv  aiv^ocuitoil  w  itii  a  luilimi 
that  till-  South  ivjirc-it-iitol  the  aiistoonioy  of 
the  couuny.  Thoiu  W!is  a  curious  vaguo 
itiiiiaiitio  notion  flo;itiii^  in  the  bi-iiiiis  of  a 
gooil  ujiuiy  |>eo|ile,  NiK'h  as  is  sometimes  )iajf 
expressed  iu  favour  of  CLiu-les  tlie  Fiat's 
t'avaliei-s  iu  oouiiMirisou  witli  the  "RouuJ- 
heatU,"  without  any  a|i)>iuvut  uotiou  that  the 
iiristooi-aoy  was  to  be  fouuJ  ou  both  sides,  or 
that  whether  it  was  or  uot,  the  justice  or 
uecessity  of  tiie  c;ise  must  determine  our  jirac- 
tical  nokuowledgiueuts  of  the  i-esult^  of  success 
ou  either  side. 

It  is  uot  uecessary  to  insist  that  fanciful 
notions  had  any  ultimate  influence  on  the 
i>]iiuiou  of  the  English  jieople,  for  that  ojiinion 
was  afterwards  iJmost  entirely  iu  sti-oug  ac- 
coixl  with  the  Kortheru  aiuse,  but  for  a  time 
the  gix)uuds  of  the  conflict  were  uot  undei'stood 
to  bo  such  as  to  enlist  great  sympathies  ou 
either  side,  aud  duriug  a  large  part  of  the 
time  that  the  wai-  lasted,  the  Federal  goveru- 
uieut,  or  at  ;dl  events  its  oHici;ils,  showed  a 
thre;iteniug  and  antagonistic  temper  towards 
England,  which  arose,  iu  all  probability,  from 
the  fact  that  people  iu  Amei-ica  no  more 
understooil  us  or  believed  that  we  were 
anxious  to  act  iu  sympathy  aud  good  faith, 
than  we  believed  they  were  iu  reality  desirous 
of  doing  the  siuuc  by  us.  As  it  often  happens 
auioug  uiembei-s  of  the  same  family,  there  w;is 
a  j)etty  exhibition  of  ])ride  aud  temper  on 
both  sides,  which  gave  much  olfence  aud  might 
have  led  to  very  serious  consequences,  whicli 
were,  however,  happily  averted  by  the  com- 
mon sense  which  belonged  to  both  parties. 

Perliaijs  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
s|)eaking  (18G1),  few  people  iu  this  country 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  actual  situ- 
ation in  America  than  Mr.  Bright,  and  though 
he  has  been  (not  altogether  uni'easouably)  ac- 
cused of  "cracking  up"  Aiuericau  institutions, 
it  will  be  wortli  while  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
his  representations  when  he  addressed  some  of 
his  townsmen  at  Rochdale. 

'"Eighty-five  years  ago," said  Mr.  Bright,  "at 
the  time  when  some  of  our  oldest  townsmen 
were  very  little  children,  there  were,  on  the 


Kortli  American  continent,  colonies,  mainly  of 
Englishmen,  contidning  about  three  millions  of 
souls.  These  colonies  we  have  seen  a  year  ago 
conslituling  the  United  SUites  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  comprising  a  population  of  uo  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  souls.  Wo  know  that  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of 
this  kingdom,  tLere  is  uo  country  iu  the  world 
which  in  tliese  arts  may  be  placed  iu  advance 
of  the  I'uited  States.  \\'ith  regard  to  inven- 
tions,! believe,  within  the  last  thirty  yeai-s,  we 
have  received  more  useful  inventions  from  the 
Uuited  Suites  than  from  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  earth.  In  that  country  there  aie  i)ro- 
bably  ten  times  ;is  many  miles  of  telegi'aph  ;is 
there  are  in  this  country,  aud  there  are  at  least 
five  or  six  times  aa  many  miles  of  railway. 
The  touuage  of  its  shijjping  is  at  least  equal 
to  GUI'S  if  it  does  uot  exceed  oure.  The  prisons 
of  that  country,  for  even  in  countries  the  most 
favoured,  prisons  ai-e  needful,  have  been  models 
for  other  nations  of  the  earth;  and  many  Euro- 
jieau  goverumeuts  have  sent  missions  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  inquire  into  the  admirable  syij- 
tern  of  educiitiou  so  xiuivei'sally  adopted  in  their 
free  schools  throughout  the  Northern  Suites. 

If  I  were  to  speak  of  that  country  in  a  re- 
ligious aspect  I  should  say  that,  considering 
the  short  sjxice  of  time  to  which  their  history 
goes  back,  there  is  uothiug  on  the  face  of  the 
eai-tU  besides,  and  never  has  been,  to  equal  the 
magnificent  arrangement  of  churches  and 
ministei-s,  aud  of  all  the  apjjliances  which  are 
thought  necessary*  for  a  nation  to  teach  Chris- 
tianity aud  morality  to  its  jieople.  Besides 
all  this,  when  I  state  that  for  many  yeai-s  past 
the  annual  public  exjjeuditure  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  has  been  somewhere  be- 
tween i,'10,tR»0,000  and  £15,(K)0,000,  I  need 
uot  perhaps  say  further,  that  there  has  always 
existed  amongst  all  the  jiopulation  an  amount 
of  comfort  aud  prosjierity  and  abounding 
plenty  such  as  I  believe  no  other  country  iu 
the  world,  iu  any  age,  has  enjoyed. 

This  is  a  very  fine,  but  a  very  true  picture; 
yet  it  has  another  side  to  which  I  must  advert. 
Tliere  has  been  one  great  feature  iu  that 
country,  oue  great  contJiist,  which  has  been 
pointed  to  by  all  who  have  commented  ou  the 
Uuited  States  as  a  feature  of  danger,  as  a  con- 
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tnist calculated  to  give  pain.  'JIutc  lias  been 
in  that  country  the  utmost  liberty  to  the  white 
man,  aud  bondage  and  degradation  to  the 
black  man.  Now  rely  ujwn  it,  that  wherever 
Christianity  lives  and  llourishes  there  must 
grow  uj)  from  it,  necessarily,  a  conscience 
hostile  to  any  oppression  and  to  any  wrong ; 
and  therefore,  from  the  hour  when  the  United 
Suites'  constitution  was  formed,  so  long  hius  it 
left  there  this  gieat  evil — then  comparatively 
small,  but  now  so  great — it  left  there  seeds  of 
that  which  an  Americiin  statesman  has  so 
happily  described,  of  that  '  irrepressible  con- 
flict' of  which  now  the  whole  world  is  the 
witness.  It  has  been  a  common  thing  for  men 
disposed  to  carp  at  the  United  States  to  point 
to  this  blot  oil  their  fair  fame,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  boasted  declaration  of  freedom  in 
their  deed  and  Declaration  of  Independence. 
But  we  must  recollect  who  sowed  this  seed  of 
trouble,  and  how  and  by  whom  it  has  been 
cherished.  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  a 
paragraph  from  the  instructions  undeistood  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Virginian  delegates  to 
Congress,  in  the  mouth  of  August,  1774,  by 
^Ir.  Jefl'eison,  who  was  perhaps  the  ablest 
man  the  United  States  had  produced  up  to 
that  time,  and  who  was  then  actively  engaged 
in  its  affairs,  aud  who  afterwards  for  two 
periods  filled  the  office  of  president.  He 
represented  one  of  these  very  slave  states,  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  he  says; — 

'  For  the  most  trifling  reasons,  and  some- 
times for  no  conceivable  reason  at  all,  his 
majesty  has  rejected  laws  of  the  most  salu- 
tary tendency.  The  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire  in  those 
colonies  where  it  was  unhappily  introduced 
in  their  infant  state.  But  previous  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  slaves  \^e  have,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  all  further  importations 
from  Africa.  Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to 
effect  this  by  prohibition,  and  by  imposing 
duties  which  might  amount  to  prohibition, 
have  hitherto  been  defeated  by  his  majesty's 
negative,  thus  preferring  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  British  coreairs  to  the  lasting 
interests  of  the  American  States,  and  to  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by 
this  infamous  practice.' 


I  read  this  merely  to  show  that  two  years 
before  the  declai-ation  of  indei)endence  was 
signed,  Mr.  Jefferson,  acting  on  behalf  of 
those  he  represented  in  Virginia,  wrote  that 
protest  against  the  coui-se  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, which  [nevented  the  colonists  from 
abolishing  the  slave  ti-ade  preparatory  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  itself.  AVell,  the  United 
States'  constitution  left  tlie  slave  question  for 
every  state  to  manage  for  itself.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion too  difficult  to  settle  then,  and  apparently 
every  man  had  the  ho])e  and  belief  that  in  a 
few  years  slavery  itself  would  become  extinct. 
Then  there  hapijened  a  great  event  in  the  an- 
nals of  manufactures  and  commerce.  It  was 
discovered  that  in  those  states  the  article  which 
we  in  this  country  now  .so  much  depend  on, 
could  be  produced  of  the  best  quality  necessary 
for  manufacture,  and  at  a  moderate  price. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  growth  of  cotton 
lui.s  increased  there,  and  its  consumption  has 
increased  here,  and  a  value  which  no  man 
dreamed  of  when  Jeffei-son  wrote  that  paper  has 
been  given  to  the  slave  and  to  slave  industi-y. 
Thus  it  has  grown  up  to  that  gigantic  institu- 
tion which  now  threatens  either  its  own  over- 
throw or  the  overthrow  of  that  which  is  a 
million  times  more  valuable,  the  United  Stjvtes 
of  America. 

The  crisis  which  has  now  arrived  was  in- 
evitable. I  say  that  the  conscience  of  the 
North,  never  satisfied  with  the  institution  of 
slavery,  was  constantly  urging  some  men  for- 
ward to  take  a  more  extreme  view  of  the 
question ;  and  there  grew  up  naturally  a  sec- 
tion, it  may  not  have  been  a  very  numerous 
one,  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  A 
great  and  powerful  party  resolved  at  least 
upon  a  restraint  and  a  control  of  slavery,  so 
that  it  should  not  extend  beyond  the  states 
and  the  area  which  it  now  occupies.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  government  of  the  United 
States  almost  ever  since  the  formation  of  the 
union,  we  shall  find  the  southern  power  has 
been  mostly  dominant  there.  If  we  take 
thirty-six  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
present  constitution,  I  think  about  1787,  we 
shall  find  that  for  thirty-two  of  these  years 
every  jiresident  was  a  southern  man ;  and  if 
we  take  the  period  from  1828  until  1860  we 
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bIihII  liml  tli;it  in  evi'iy  cleitioii  for  invsidi-ut 
tlie  Suutli  vottHl  ill  tlie  lUiijulitx. 

We  know  what  an  election  is  in  the  I'niled 
States  for  I'resitU-nt  of  the  Ueiniblic.  'I'liere 
in  »  most  extensive  snllVajte,  anil  theix"  is  the 
Uallot-box.  The  mentbei^  of  llie  Honse  of 
l{epivsent«tives  ai-e  elecleil  by  th^'  sjune  snll- 
rage,  ami  }^'nerally  they  aiv  electoii  at  the 
siune  time.  It  is  thus,  therefore,  ahnust  in- 
evitable that  the  House  of  lte|iivseutjitives  is 
in  acvoitl  in  public  policy  with  the  president 
for  the  time  being.  Kvery  four  yeai-s  there 
springs  from  the  vote  ci^eated  by  the  whole 
jieople  a  president  over  that  great  nation.  1 
think  the  world  otVei>>  no  liner  s|>ectacle  than 
this,  it  oH'ei-s  no  higher  dignity,  and  there  is 
no  greater  object  of  ambition  on  the  |>olitical 
stiige  on  which  men  are  permitted  to  move. 


u|Hin  thiri'  millions  of  Knglish  sulijccts,  who 
had  left  their  native  shores  and  establisheil 
themselves  in  North  America,  llut  now  the 
ipiestion  is  not  the  want  of  representation, 
bcc;iuse,  its  is  jierfectly  notoiions,  the  South  is 
not  only  represented,  but  is  repieseuteil  in 
excess,  for,  in  distributing  the  number  of  re- 
presentatives, which  is  done  every  ten  yeai^s, 
three  out  of  every  live  slaves  ai'e  counteil  as 
freemen,  and  the  number  of  representatives 
from  the  slave  states  is  cousecpiently  so  much 
greater  than  if  the  freemen,  the  white  luen 
only,  were  counted.  From  this  cause  the 
southern  st:ites  have  twenty  membei^s  luore  in 
the  House  of  IJepre.sentjitives  than  they  woidtl 
have  if  the  mendjers  weit;  apportioned  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  northern  free  states. 
Therefore  you  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  no 


You  may  point  if   you  will  to  herediuiry  '  com|vtrison  between  the  stivte  of  things  when 


rulers,  to  crowns  coming  ilown  through  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  same  family,  to 
thrones  based  on  prescription  or  on  conquest, 
to  sceptres  wielded  over  veteran  legions  and 
subject  realms;  but  to  my  mind  there  is 
nothing  so  worthy  of  reverence  and  obedience, 
and  nothing  more  sjicred,  than  the  authority 
of  the  freely  chosen  by  the  majority  of  a  great 
and  free  j)eoj)le;  and  if  there  be  on  earth  and 
amongst  men  any  right  divine  to  govern, 
surely  it  i-ests  with  a  ruler  so  chosen  and  ap- 
pointed. 

Last  year  the  ceremony  of  this  great  election 
was  gone  thixiugh,  and  the  South,  which  had 
been  so  long  successful,  found  itself  defeated. 
That  defeat  was  followed  instantly  by  secession, 
and  insurrection,  and  war.  In  the  multitude 
of  articles  which  have  been  before  us  in  the 
iiewsi)ai)ere  within  the  l.%st  few  months  I  li;ue 
no  doubt  you  have  seen  it  stated,  .is  I  have 
seen  it,  that  this  question  w.is  very  much  like 
that  upon  which  the  colonies  originally  re- 
volteil  against  the  crown  of  England.  It  i.s 
am:izing  how  little  some  newspai>er  writers 
know,  or  how  little  they  think  you  know. 
When  the  war  of  Independence  w.as  begun 
in  America,  ninety  yeai-s  ago,  there  were  no 
representatives  there  at  all.  The  question 
then  w;is,  whether  a  ministry  in  Downing 
Street,  and  a  corrupt  and  l>orougIi-mongering 


the  colonies  revolted  and  the  state  of  things 
now,  when  this  wicked  insurrection  has  broken 
out." 

Pi-obably  few  thoughtful  jjeople  would  now- 
refuse  their  a.ssent  to  these  serious  represen- 
tations, or  would  deny  their  importiince;  but 
at  the  time  they  were  uttered,  or  just  before 
it,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  others  who 
thought  with  them,  apfieared  to  be  in  a  min- 
ority, and  were  not  believed  to  rejjresent  the 
popular  feeling  in  England.  The  attitude  of 
the  Federal  government  towards  this  country 
was  that  of  suspicion,  and  soon  became  exas- 
perating. The  supposed  hostility  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  had  been  met  by  oHensive  demon- 
strations in  the  Northern  SUites,  and  tliough 
the  governments  on  both  sides  carefully  ab- 
staine<l  from  endoi-sing  any  such  breach  of 
international  courtesy  .is  would  jiroduce  a 
decided  quarrel,  the  correspondence  which 
went  on  between  them  showed  great  irritation 
under  the  reserve  of  diplomatic  ithra-seology. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  ]>eojile  of  Eng- 
land held  iirndy  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Northern  States  had  right  and  justice  on  their 
side  in  refusing  those  demands  of  the  South 
which  had  for  their  object  the  perpetuation  of 
negro  slavery.  It  was  perhaps  a  misfortune 
that  the  Federal  government  should  have 
adopted   the   determination  to   preserve  the 


parliament,  should  continue  to  impose  taxes      constitution,  by  destroying  the  souix'e  from 
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which  the  constant  d.iiigei-  of  disruption  had 
enianatuil,  only  wheu  it  was  discovered  that 
a  war  w;is  inevitable  in  which  each  side  must 
jmt  out  its  strength.  Tlie  assurance  that  the 
tirst  eflbrt  to  suppress  rebellion  \v;is  indepen- 
dent of  the  question  which  had  all  along  been 
the  cause  of  antagonistic  legislation  between 
individual  states,  and  of  the  violent  hostility 
of  the  two  jiolitical  parties,  missed  the  true 
issue  of  the  conflict,  and  gave  the  subsequent 
])roclamatious  of  freedom  to  the  negroes  the 
appeai;mce  of  a  desire  to  raise  a  servile  insur- 
rection in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  retal- 
iation, or  as  a  desperate  expedient  for  retriev- 
ing the  failures  which  at  firet  seemed  to  attend 
almost  everj'  attempt  of  the  Federal  forces. 
By  that  time,  however,  the  hopes  which  some 
Northern  statesmen  had  entertained,  that  the 
Confederate  revolt  could  be  suppressed  before 
it  had  grown  beyond  a  domestic  insurrection, 
had  been  frustrated.  The  struggle  had  tech- 
niciilly  assumed  proportions  even  beyond  those 
of  a  civil  war.  By  blockading  Charleston 
with  sunken  stone-ships,  and  afterwards  an- 
nouncing a  blockade  of  Southern  ports,  the 
Federals  had  acknowledged  the  Confederates 
;is  belligerents.  They  may  not  have  kept  this 
consequence  in  view  under  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances which  demanded  prompt  and  extreme 
measures,  but  they  could  scarcely  expect  that 
the  observances  of  international  law  would  be 
ilispensed  with  iu  their  case ;  and  though  the 
jiroclamation  of  the  British  government  that 
thenceforth  the  Southern  Stiites  of  America 
must  be  regarded  as  a  belligerent  power,  and 
strict  neutrality  must  be  exercised,  increased 
the  angry  feeling  to  a  pitch  that  led  to  ex- 
travagant menace,  deliberate  politicians  on 
both  sides,  and  a  considerable  majority  in  this 
country,  felt  that  no  other  coiii-se  could  reason- 
ably be  adopted. 

AVe  may  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
conditions  which  had  exercised  an  influence 
on  public  feeling  in  England,  and  they  will  iu 
some  degree  serve  to  explain  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
year  of  the  struggle  between  the  disunited 
states. 

The  fugitive  slave  question  had  been  em- 


phasized by  the  fact  that  escaped  negroes 
were  assisted  by  the  abolitionists  to  find  a 
refuge  in  Canada,  where  they  were  safe  from 
demands  for  their  restoration  on  the  author- 
ity of  "state  laws."  In  1801  the  case  of 
John  Anderson  became  very  prominent  as  an 
example  of  the  liberty  to  be  attained  by  seek- 
ing a'u  asylum  iu  Canada,  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrated  with  remarkable  efiTect  the 
evil  of  slavery.  Andeivson,  a  negro  slave,  but 
not  without  some  admixture  of  white  blood, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
w'here  he  eventually  married  a  slave  girl,  from 
whom  and  from  his  child  he  was  separated  by 
being  sold  into  a  distant  part  of  the  country 
as  though  he  had  been  a  mere  beast  of  burden, 
but  with  even  less  caie  for  his  wellbeing.  In 
the  year  18D3,  however,  he  escaped  from  the 
plantation  to  which  he  was  sent  and  reaf)- 
peaied  in  the  neighbomhood  where  his  wife 
still  lived,  only  to  be  discovered  by  Seneca  P. 
Digges,  a  planter,  wlio  had  not  the  slightest 
claim  on  the  fugitive,  but  who,  in  order  to 
uphold  the  great  institution  of  slavery,  at  once 
volunteered  a  man  hunt  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  and  went  on  Andei'son's  track  with  four 
slaves  to  help  him.  After  having  hunted  their 
game  till  he  became  desperate,  they  at  last 
came  up  with  him,  and  in  an  evil  moment 
Digges  closed  with  the  runaway,  who,  in  the 
defence  of  life  and  liberty,  stabbed  his  antag- 
onist and  mortally  wounded  him,  afterwards 
escaping  to  Canada,  where  he  lived  the  life 
of  a  quiet  and  industrious  man,  although 
his  wife  and  child  were  not  redeemed  from 
the  bondage  which  he  had  long  been  anxious 
to  terminate,  by  saving  a  suflicient  sum  to  pur- 
chase theii-  freedom.  Andereon  was  claimed 
by  the  United  Suites  government  on  a  chai-ge 
of  murdering  Digges,  and  on  his  trial  in 
December,  1859,  it  was  urged  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
writ  on  which  he  was  brought  before  the 
court,  and,  upon  the  return  of  the  writ,  to 
have  the  matter  chai-ged  against  Jiim  inquired 
into ;  that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to 
put  him  upon  trial  for  the  crime  of  murder, 
assuming  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  British  law ;  that  a  charge  under  the  treaty 
should  be  first  laid  in  the  States,  while  there 
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was  iu>  evuleuoe  thai  aliv  ili:irj;e  liiul  bwii 
laid  agiiiiist  tilt'  juisouer;  that  if  fViMi  tin- 
court  weit)  bouuJ  tu  iuiiiiiiiititer  the  law  of 
Missouri,  the  eviJeiice  >liJ  not  show  that  Mis- 
souri had  jKiwer  to  |>:i&>  huch  a  law,  iuasuiuch 
na  she  was  but  a  iiiiiuii'i(>;tlitv  in  relatiou  to 
other  "joverumeiits,  ami  the  law  was  against 
iiatur.il  justice;  ami  thai  the  woi-d  "  uivuder" 
luentioueil  iu  the  treatv  uieaut  wui\leraeeoril- 
iug  to  Uie  laws  of  both  countries;  and  if  not, 
tlmt,  l»oth  bv  tn>aty  and  st:ktute,  the  crime 
and  its  criminality  were  to  be  determined  by 
tlie  laws  of  Canada. 

Anderson  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Common  Ple;»s  at  Toronto  ou  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  issued  by  Chief-justice  Draper  on  the 
9th  of  April,  IStil,  though  his  extradition  to 
the  Missouri  authorities  had  been  oi-dei-fid. 
The  English  co\irt,  however,  granted  a  writ  of 
habeas  corjuis  on  an  atlidavit  that  Andei'son 
w.-js  illegally  detained  at  Toronto,  and  the 
only  question  which  it  considered  was  whether 
it  had  jurisdiction  to  issue  such  a  writ  iuto 
the  province  of  Canada.  The  further  question 
of  this  authority  was  prevented,  however,  and 
the  whole  ease  was  happily  concluded  without 
a  pi-olonged  discussion  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  extradition  ti-eaty,  by  the  issue  of  the  writ 
by  the  C:inadiau  Court  of  Common  Ple;is  ou 
the  very  day  that  the  writ  of  the  English 
court  arrived  at  Toronto,  and  by  the  discharge 
of  tlie  prisoner  by  Chief-justice  Draper  for 
technical  informality  iu  the  wan-ant  of  com- 
mitment. 

Chief- justice  Draper,  after  4iearing  the 
evidence,  s;iid  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  case  could  be  decided  in  that  terra  if  judg- 
ment were  to  be  given  upon  all  the  (Mints;  but 
that  he  would  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit 
of  a  speedy  discharge  if  they  c:tme  to  an  opin- 
ion iu  his  favour  on  the  technical  point  as  to 
the  insutficiency  of  the  commitment.  An  order 
was  given  for  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  up 
on  the  following  Satni-day,  and  when  the 
day  aj-rived  Andei-son  was  discharged,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  warrant  of  commitment  was 
Jiot  issued  in  conformity  with  the  statute — 
1st,  Because  it  did  not  contain  a  charge  of 
murder  but  only  of  felonious  homicide,  where- 
as treaty  :md  statute  do  not  authorize  surren- 


der or  committal  for  any  homicide  not  ex- 
|iressed  to  be  murder.  :^il,  That  it  wob  not 
expressed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  Kurieuder, 
but  only  until  the  prisoner  should  be  dis- 
charge<l  by  due  ivurso  of  law,  whereas  the 
statute  requii-es  both.  No  judgment  wjis given 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case  itself.  Chief- 
justice  Dra[>er  declared  tliat  he  did  not  see 
any  way  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  court 
could  hold  the  aise  not  to  be  within  the  treaty, 
and  the  act  so  clearly  not  to  be  murder,  that 
there  would  be  nothing  for  a  jury  to  try,  but 
that  the  court  could  <lis)iose  of  it  as  a  true 
question  of  law ;  for  if  there  was  a  question 
of  fact  to  be  tried,  he  aj  preheuded  the  ac- 
cused must  be  surrendei  cd,  as  such  question 
could  only  be  tried  in  the  country  where  the 
fact  aiose.  These  and  other  similar  questions 
were  of  too  serious  a  character  to  be  decided 
upon  impulse  or  in  haste,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  say  that  so  long  iis  the  prisoner 
sustained  prejudice  by  the  delay,  he  desired 
to  defer  pronouncing  an  opinion  ou  them.  He 
w;is  reluctant,  ou  the  one  hand,  where  the 
accuser  did  not  make  it  indisjtensable,  to  de- 
clare that  each  individual  of  the  assumed 
number  of  four  millions  of  slaves  iu  the  South- 
ern States  might  commit  assassination  iu  aid 
of  his  esaipe  on  any  part  of  his  route  to  that 
province,  and  find  impunity  and  shelter  on 
his  anivid  thei-e.  He  was  reluctant,  ou  the 
other  hand,  to  admit  that  Great  Britain  had 
entered  into  treaty  obligations  to  surrender  a 
fugitive  slave,  who,  as  his  sole  means  of  ob- 
taining his  liberty,  had  shed  the  blood  of  the 
merciless  taskmaster  who  held  him  in  bondage. 
Tliis  was,  in  fact,  a  back  way  out  of  a  diffi- 
cult ]X)sition.  AVhen  the  case  had  fii-st  come 
before  the  Canadian  courts,  the  chief-justice 
had  construed  the  extradition  treaty  iu  a 
manner  more  vigorous  than  English  lawyers 
believed  was  justifiable,  by  representing  that 
as  by  the  law  homicide  committed  in  i-csistauce 
to  lawful  authority  was  murder,  and  that  as 
the  authority  by  which  Digges  attempted  to 
capture  Andei^sou  was  unquestionably  lawful 
by  the  laws  of  Jklissouri,  where  the  struggle 
took  place,  Anderson,  though  morally  justified 
in  the  eye  of  the  English  law,  was  neverthe- 
less guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder.     Happily 
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tliis  le^;;;iliy  tiiie-ilr.iwu  distinctioii  \v:is  not 
liroiiglit  foi-w;inl  for  tinal  argument,  or  the 
c-xtradition  treaty  might  or  shouKl  have  siif- 
fe2-ed.  By  an  adroit  use  of  a  technical  objec- 
tion tlie  case  Wiis  put  to  an  end  by  tlie  release 
of  the  prisoner,  and  everylioiiy,  exce])t  j)ei-ha])s 
the  extreme  jiru-slavery  parly,  breathed  more 
freely. 

Comparatively  few  ])eople  in  England  under- 
stood that  the  demand  for  the  relinquish  ment  of 
Andei-sou  as  an  esca]3ed  slave  \v;uj  made  by  a 
government  controlled  by  Southern  influence. 
Scarcely  anybody  here  knew  much  about  the 
working  of  tlie  separate  state  laws  in  America, 
or  the  changes  that  would  probably  foUov/  the 
accession  to  power  of  a  strong  Northern  party. 
For  some  years  our  governments  had  been 
irritated  by  the  overbearing  tone  frequently 
assumed  by  the  ministers  at  Washington  in 
their  representations  regarding  England,  their 
denunciation  of  English  claims  in  Central 
America,  and  other  subjects  of  correspon- 
dence. These  things  were  remembered  as 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
without  much  distinction  being  made  between 
the  parties  of  which  that  government  might  be 
formed ;  and  consequently  when  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  North,  the  antagonists  of  slavery, 
came  into  power,  and  not  unreasonably  looked 
for  the  sympathy  and  moral  support  of  Great 
Britain,  they  had  some  excuse  for  being  dis- 
appointed at  finding  that,  on  the  whole.  Great 
Britain  seemed  inclined  to  turn  to  them  a  very 
cold  shoulder. 

The  truth  was  that  half  the  people  in  Eng- 
land did  not  regard  the  war  as  one  directed 
against  slavery,  but  as  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  Southern  Stiites  from  breaking  the  union. 
The  South  was  the  aggressor,  no  doubt,  but 
there  were  strong  surmises  that  it  had  been 
driven  into  hostilities  by  the  same  overbear- 
ing temper  which  had  so  often  been  displayed 
towards  this  country.  Nobody  seemed  to 
reflect  that  these  arrogant  messages  were  sent 
to  this  country  by  a  government  favourable 
to  Southern  and  not  to  Northern  views ;  and 
as  to  the  suppression  of  slavery,  had  not  Pre- 
sident Lincoln,  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  said ;  "  I  have  no  purpose,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 


slavery  in  the  United  States  where  it  exists. 
I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so, 
and  I  have  no  inclin.ation  to  do  so."  Where 
w:us  there  any  sign  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  this  declaration.  Even  better  informed 
])eople  seemed  to  think  tliat  tlie  best  thing 
the  North  could  do  was  to  let  the  Southern 
States  go,  and  to  take  their  peculiar  in- 
stitution with  them.  It  was  a  not  lui- 
tonnnon  opinion  that  the  Union  would  be 
broken  u))  into  various  territories,  under  dis- 
tinct and  independent  governments,  like  the 
countries  of  Euro|)e.  Another  impression 
was  that  the  Mississippi  pretty  .accurately 
divided  the  free  from  the  slaveholding  slates. 
In  addition  to  these  errors,  which  a  reasonable 
amount  of  reflection  or  inquiry  would  have 
corrected,  there  existed  a  notion  that  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  were  rather  a 
crafty  huckstering  set,  with  a  turn  for  double- 
dealing  or  talent  for  taking  advantage.  The 
n)ovements  of  the  government  wei'e  therefore 
viewed  with  caution,  if  not  with  suspicion, 
when  it  came  to  be  underetood  that  the  North- 
ern cause  was  represented.  Certainly  there 
was  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Americiiu 
cabinet  to  propitiate  opinion  in  England. 

When  it  was  seen  that  very  little  sympathy 
could  be  counted  on  from  this  country,  the 
LTnited  States  government  showed  much  as- 
perity, although  theiii'  accusations  and  the 
temper  which  they  displayed  fell  far  short  of 
the  animosity  towards  England  openly  avowed 
by  the  people  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
Very  little  pains  were  taken  on  either  side  to 
restrain  or  to  suppress  expressions  of  feeling 
wliich  were  as  bitter  as  they  were  ill  founded, 
and  unfortunately  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
American  government  tended  still  more  to 
excite  the  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with 
which  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  regarded 
here.  Of  coui'se  it  was  a  serious  misfor- 
tune that  the  supply  of  cotton  should  have 
been  entirely  suspended,  and  that  the  mills  of 
Lancashire  and  Clieshire  should  be  idle,  the 
manufacturing  population  reduced  to  want, 
and  the  whole  of  a  great  staple  trade  para- 
lysed ;  but  in  addition  to  this  the  American 
legislature  had  adopted  a  system  of  rigid  pro- 
tection which  bv  tiie  so-called  "Morrill"  Tariff 
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liill  ttliuik-,1  |iiii|.il>tu->l  llie  iiii|>urtati>in  of 
fnieijjli  jjiKxls  into  Aiiirrifii. 

l»ur  ir.iile  with  the  iSuullieru  States,  it  was 
felt,  wuulil  have  bt-eli  eouii>iu-jitJvely  iiiiiv- 
Kti'ietetl  if  llioxe  »tate«  liail  b«eii  nblti  to  lf;;is- 
late  for  tlieiuselve.s.  In  iMiti  Kiii-laiul  lia<l  heiit 
twenty  iniiliousuf  ex]>ortd  to  Aiiierica.aiiil  this 
iiiiiutiiit  of  iiiei'cliaiiilise  Wiis  now  to  be  pijic- 
tioally  exiliuleil,  or  to  l»e  taxeU  with  duties 
which  wuiiKI  be  prohibitory.  Uiriaiii^'haui 
ex|>ected  to  lose  .rJ,SlX),(»(JO  of  lier  cutlery 
trade;  South  Suiffoixlshii-e  was  in  dismay. 
Kiirly  in  March,  IbGl,  the  Timet  said: 

"The  ]ieriiHl  between  the  election  of  the  new 
jiresideut  and  the  surivudtrof  oHice  by  the  old 
is  a  sort  of  interregnum,  in  which  it  may  bo 
Kjiid  all  le^'islative  and  executive  activity  is 
IKtnilysed.  But,  though  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  ciiuse  of  the  Union,  the  senate 
.ind  the  congress  have  employed  the  interreg- 
num to  strike  a  second  blow  at  the  commerce, 
the  finance,  and  the  gener.d  prosperity  of  the 
•  ountry  infinitely  more  fatal  than  any  abstrac- 
tion of  territory  or  diminution  of  ]Ki]iulation. 
'I'liey  employed  the  hist  weeks  of  what  is  pro- 
liably  the  List  session  of  the  last  congress  of  the 
I'nited  States  of  America  in  undoing  all  tlie 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  free-ti-ade,  and  in  manacling  their  country 
once  more  in  the  fettei^  of  a  protection 
amounting  to  prohibition. 

The  conduct  of  congress  on  the  Taritf  Bill 
has  much  changed  the  tone  of  public  feeling 
with  reference  to  the  Secessionists,  and  none 
here,  even  those  whose  sympathies  are  with 
the  Northern  Slates,  attempt  to  justify  the 
course  which  the  Protectionists  in  congress 
have  pursued.  In  Manchester  the  pro|X>sed 
increase  of  duties  on  cotton  goods  in  the 
United  States  is  causing  great  attention.  In 
Xewaistle  it  is  considered  that  it  will  be  im- 
|)Ossible  to  do  business  with  the  United  States 
on  the  terms  set  out  in  the  tarifT,  while  the 
business  with  the  Southern  States  is  described 
.IS  satisfactory.  lu  Sheffield  considerable 
apprehension  is  felt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  new 
taritf  on  the  steel  trade.  In  Wolverhampton 
the  anticiiKttion  that  the  tariff  has  become 
law  darkens  the  already  gloomy  prospects  of 
the  iron  trade.     When  it  is  remembere<l  that 


all  this  ill-will  and  disruption  of  int"  '  '  '■ 
lies  and  Kympatliie.s,  which  weie 
closer  every  day,  and  which  Ameiiui  never 
needetl  more  thnu  now,  is  to  be  effected  for 
no  Ixtter  object  than  th:it  of  protracting  the 
sickly  existence  of  an  artificial  manufacturing 
system  niised  and  nurtured  at  the  ex|K-nse  of 
the  shipping  and  tnide  of  the  country,  and  by 
levying  an  ihIious  tiibute  from  all  classes  not 
concerned  in  manufactures,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  madness  of  democracy  nud  its 
utter  inability  to  apprehend  nnd  retain  the 
most  obvious  principles  of  econoniicid  science. 
Protection  w;is  quite  as  much  a  cause  of  the 
disruption  of  the  Union  as  shivery.  In  that 
respect  it  lias  done  its  worst ;  but  it  is  des- 
tined, if  we  mistake  not,  to  Ite  the  fruitful 
mother  of  other  disruptions.  What  inleretst 
have  the  great  agricultural  Western  States, 
for  instance,  in  being  made  tributaries  to  the 
ironnULSters  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  cotton- 
spinners  of  Lowell  I.  They  will  <lesire,  iis  the 
South  have  desired,  a  direct  trade  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  peculiar  position  of  Canada, 
with  its  facilities  of  conimunicjitiou  by  lake, 
river,  and  railway,  will  show  them  the  readi- 
est means  of  obtaining  a  direct  trade  by  a 
fresh  separation,  possibly  by  an  am:dganiatioii 
with  our  own  colonies. 

These  topics  are  so  obvious  that  we  for- 
bear to  insist  upon  them,  but  we  beg  to  point 
out,  for  the  comfort  of  our  own  countrymen  and 
the  warning  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  that  in  attempting  to  exclude  at  one 
blow  twenty  millions  of  exjiorts  from  their 
teriitory  they  have  iindert.tken  a  task  quite 
beyond  their  jtower.  They  may,  indeed,  de- 
sti-oy  their  own  customs  revenue;  they  may 
ruin  the  ship]>ing,  and  cripjile  the  commerce 
of  the  towns  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but 
they  cannot  prevent  English  manufacturers 
from  permeating  the  United  States  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  A  glance  at  the  map  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  this.  The  Southern  Confeder- 
acy will,  of  course,  desire  no  better  than  to 
make  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  Kew 
Orleans  depots  of  English  manufactures,  to 
be  smuggled  across  the  long  and  in)])ercej)tible 
frontier  wliich  separates  them  from  the  Unite<l 
Stite.s.      Nay,    it    is   quite   possible    that    the 
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great  city  of  New  York  may  prefer  to  declare 
itself  a  free  port,  and  to  become  the  d6p6t  of 
an  enormous  illicit  traffic,  rather  than  see  its 
wharves  rotting,  its  streets  deserted,  and  its 
harbour  empty,  because  a  suicidal  policy  has 
driven  commerce  to  the  inferior  harboui-s  of 
the  South.  The  indented  coasts  of  the  North- 
ern States  give  ample  opportunity  for  smug- 
gling, and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
frontier  between  Canada  and  the  Union  is 
virtually  traced  by  the  stream  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  centre  of  the  gieat  Lakes  On- 
tario, Erie,  and  Huron.  It  is  a  region  which 
might  have  been  created  for  the  express  pui'- 
pose  of  punishing  the  presumptuous  folly  of 
seeking  to  ci-ect  the  barrier  of  prohibition 
between  nations  which  have  long  enjoyed  the 
mutual  benefits  of  commercial  intercourse. 
The  smuggler  will  redress  the  errors  of  the 
statesman,  as  he  has  so  often  done  before." 

These  representations  were  not  calculated 
to  allay  public  excitement  or  to  increase  ]iopu- 
l;u-  feeling  in  favonr  of  the  North,  but  there 
were  numbers  of  thoughtful  and  influential 
men  who  never  wavered  in  their  conviction 
that  theNorthern  cause  was  worthy  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  this  country.  This  w;is  the  view  held 
by  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mni,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Yilliers,  and 
Ml-.  W.  E.  Forster,  who  represented  a  con- 
siderable phalanx  of  opinion ;  and  on  the 
whole  the  government  maintained  a  quiet  but 
friendly  disposition,  while,  as  we  have  noted, 
the  people  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
where  the  loss  of  trade  was  most  severely 
felt,  were  still  stanch  in  their  belief  that  the 
war  was  a  righteous  one  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  States,  who  had  not  commenced  hos- 
tilities till  their  opponents  had  struck  the  fii-st 
blow  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Most 
of  the  unfavourable  opinions  expressed  here, 
and  the  indiscreet  manifestations  made  by 
some  of  those  opposed  to  the  action  of  the 
Federals,  were  repeated  with  exaggerations 
in  America,  and  produced  corresponding  exas- 
peration, not  unaccompanied  by  threats.  Tlie 
governments  of  both  countries  had  in  effect 
to  disavow  and  repudiate  the  insulfei-able 
demonstrations  of  ignorant  partisans  assuming 
to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  majority. 


The  Federal  government,  however,  was  m 
captious  as  the  people  were  extravagantly  testy, 
and  the  temper  with  which  it  persisted  in  re- 
garding every  expression  of  opinion  in  England 
was  strikingly  manifested  by  the  complaints 
and  remonstrances  that  were  made  when  our 
government  determined  to  recognize  the  South 
as  a  lielligerent  power,  and  to  jiroclaira  a  strict 
neutrality.  The  Confederates  had  taken  Fort 
Sumter.  A  vessel  which,  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  revolt,  the  Federal  government 
had  sent  with  reinforcements,  had  been  fired 
at  from  an  island  in  the  harbour,  and  then 
the  Confederates  bombarded  the  fort  from 
batteries  which  they  had  erected  on  the  main- 
land for  the  purpose.  The  gai-rison  left  it 
because  they  had  no  means  of  resist;ince,  and 
the  Confedei-ates  took  possession  of  it.  Pi-e- 
sident  Lincoln  immediately  called  for  75,000 
men  as  volunteers  to  join  the  Federal  forces 
for  the"i5urpose  of  re-establishing  the  UnioD. 

Jeffei-son  Davis  then  declared  his  intention 
to  issue  lettei-sof  marque,  and  called  for  1 50,(Mio 
Toluuteei's.  The  Southern  ports  were  imme- 
diately placed  under  blockade. 

The  president's  call  for  troops  was  enthusi- 
astically responded  to  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  free  states.  New  Voi-k  tendering  30,000 
men,  instead  of  the  13,000  demanded,  and 
3,000,000  dollars.  The  goveruoi-s  of  the  bor- 
der slave  states— Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
and  Missouri — refused  to  respond  to  the  pre- 
sident's call.  North  Carolina  going  so  far 
as  to  seize  all  the  Federal  forts  within  her 
bordei-s.  Tirgiuia  declared  for  the  secession, 
and  closed  Norfolk  harbour  by  sinking  ves- 
sels at  its  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Fede- 
ral ships  of  war  coming  out;  and  the  aiptain 
of  one  of  the  ships  had  threatened  to  lay  the 
town  in  ruins  if  the  obstructions  were  not 
removed.  The  Federal  commissioners  at  Har- 
per Ferry,  being  pressed  bj-  1000  Virginians, 
destroyed  the  armoury,  ai-senal,  manufactory 
building,  and  15,000  stands  of  ai-ms.  They 
then  retired  into  Pennsylvania,  with  the  loss 
of  three  men.  Troops  were  an-iving  at  'VTash- 
ington  from  all  points;  a  Mass;ichusetts  regi- 
ment, when  passing  through  Baltimore,  had 
been  attaclced  by  the  mob,  and  many  persons 
were  wounded  and  some  killed.    The  Fedend 
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goviTiiiueiit  li:ul  ]irvK.-laiuieil  that  Soiillu'in 
jirivatrci's  woiiKl  l>e  tivatcil  as  pinitt»s,  and  no 
uiure  aruis or  piovisions  wert.*  lo  Iw  sent  south. 
The  feeling  throughout  the  North  apjiwired 
to  be  most  enthusiitsticnlly  and  unauimously 
in  favour  of  energetic  measures  against  tlie 
seoeders. 

All  these  events  occunvil  in  April,  and  in 
May  Loril  John  l^ussol!  announce.!  to  Parlia- 
meut  that,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  the  government  liad 
determiuml  to  recognize  the  Americ;ui  Con- 
f edenicy  as  a  iH'Uigerent  jwwer.  Tlie  pi\>claiua- 
tion  of  the  blockade  of  all  ports  in  the  seceded 
states  meant  not  only  war,  but  a  war  of  recog- 
nized l*lligeivnt  jwwei-S.  Tlie  Confedei-ites 
were  then  on  the  footing  of  regular  antagon- 
ists, for  it  could  not  be  maintaiueil  that  a  nation 
would  blockade  its  own  ports.  Accoixiingly 
a  iH-oclamatioii  was  issued  which,  after  noticing 
the  fact  that  hostilities  had  unhappily  com- 
menced between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  certain  states  "  styling 
themselves  the  Confederated  States  of  the 
South,"  strictly  charged  and  commanded ''all 
the  loving  subjects  of  her  majesty  to  observe 
a  strict  neutrality  in  and  during  the  afores;iid 
hostilities,  and  to  abstain  from  violating  or 
contravening  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
i-ealm  in  that  behalf,  or  the  law  of  nations  in 
relation  thereto,  as  they  will  answer  to  the 
contrary  at  their  jieril."  The  proclamation 
next  set  forth  in  exteiiso  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1S19,  which  pro- 
hibits British  subjects  fi-om  engaging  in  the 
uaval  or  military  service  of  any  foreign  prince, 
potentiite,  colony,  &c.,  without  the  leave  and 
license  of  her  majesty ;  f i-ora  equipping  or  fitting 
out  vessels  for  the  service  of  any  such  foreign 
prince,  jKiteutate,  colony,  &c.,  and  from  adding 
to  or  increasing  the  warlike  force  of  any  ship 
or  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel 
belonging  to  a  foreign  power  which  maj'  enter 
the  jwrts  of  this  country.  In  order  that  none 
of  her  majesty's  subjects  might  render  them- 
selves liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
statute,  the  proclamation  strictly  commanded 
that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  should 
commit  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  statute  upon  |)ain 


of  the  several  |H-nulties  imposed  (line  and  ini- 
]irihonnient  ami  the  conlisration  of  the  vesseU 
and  warlike  stores)  and  of  her  majesty's  "  high 
displejisure."  The  proclamation  warned  lirit- 
ish  subjects  that  if,  in  violation  of  their  duty, 
they  entered  into  the  service  i>f  either  i>f  the 
contending  jiarties  on  board  a  shi|>  of  war  or 
transi>ort,Orservedou  board  any  privateer  bear- 
ing lettci-s  of  niaixjue,  or  broke  or  endeavoured 
to  break  any  blockade  "  lawfully  or  actually 
esLiblisheil,"  they  would  do  fi)  at  their  own 
peril,  and  would  in  no  wise  obtain  any  pii>- 
tectiou  for  or  against  any  'i.djilities  or  |K?nal 
eunsecpiences,  but  would,  on  the  conti-ary,  in- 
cur her  majesty's  high  disjileasure  by  such 
misconduct.  There  was  also  the  usual  warning 
against  carrying  oflicei-s,  soldiei-s,  desi)atche.«i, 
arms,  militiuy  stores  or  materials,  or  any  ar- 
ticle or  articles  considered  to  be  contraband 
of  w-ar  according  to  the  law  or  modern  usiige 
of  nations.  These  words  were  (perhaps  pur- 
posely) ambiguous,  because  imporUint  articles 
which,  in  former  contests,  were  of  innocent 
use,  had  bj'  the  apiilication  of  science  become 
formidable  implements  of  modern  warfare; 
for  instance,  coal  and  the  component  parts  of 
steam-engines,  which  never  had  been  declaretl 
by  any  competent  tribunal  to  be  contraband 
of  war. 

This  proclamation  was  definite  and  emphatic 
enough,  but  the  Korth  immediately  resented 
our  having  recognized  the  position  of  the 
South  as  a  belligerent  power.  It  was  inter- 
preted into  a  hasty  deteraiinatiou  to  assist 
and  encourage  rebels.  Yet  the  law  of  the 
matter  was  clear;  the  friends  of  the  Northern 
St;ites  and  of  the  Fedeml  government  in  this 
country  were  anxious  that  the  proclamation 
should  be  issued,  if  only  for  the  reason  tliat 
until  the  South  was  treated  as  a  belligerent 
power  no  nation  in  Euro])e  could  profierly 
recognize  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  and  New  Orleans.  Had  it 
been  a  mere  closure  of  the  ports  any  offender 
could  only  have  been  dealt  with  in  Americ-ui 
watei-s,  but  the  proclamation  of  a  blockade 
gave  jjower  to  pni-sue  an  offender  into  the 
open  sea.  In  effect  the  announcement  of  a 
blockade  meant  war  instead  of  suppression  of 
revolt,  and  our  recognition  of  it  and  conse- 
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i|iunl  lioulrality  was  tlio  only  inupur  course, 
;uul  the  best  eoiirse  for  the  interests  of  the 
Federal  government.  But  our  declaration  of 
this  iieutndity  was  by  iiniilicatioii  treated  as 
ail  offence  throughout  the  long  correspon- 
dence that  ensued. 

It  required  some  care  to  prevent  the  con- 
troversy being  distorted  into  an  actual  quar- 
rel, for  the  Federals  appeared  to  regard  Eng- 
land as  a  watchful  enemy,  waiting  to  do  tlie 
Union  an  ill-turn,  or  to  aid  in  preventing  its 
restoration.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  who  had  in  his  mind  the  ill- 
fatetl  scheme  for  intervention  in  Mexico,  all 
but  openly  recognized  and  siiled  with  the 
South,  and  would  have  had  us  join  him  in  in- 
terfering to  secure  the  demands  for  a  separa- 
tion from  the  Union.  Neither  Lord  Palmei'- 
stou  nor  Lord  John  Eussell  would  listen  to 
such  a  proposal  for  a  moment,  ilany  ''ad- 
visere"  were  strongly  in  favour  of  our  inter- 
posing to  secure  the  indejiendeuce  of  the  Con- 
federacy, but  the  government  utterly  refused 
to  entertain  such  a  notion.  Tliey  knew  very 
well  what  were  the  motives  of  the  Federals, 
and  they  respected  them,  though  the  sudden 
and  comijlete  successes  which  followed  the 
tirat  prompt  action  of  the  Confederates  caused 
them  to  think,  as  the  majority  of  people 
thought,  that  the  South  would  ultimately 
become  a  sejiarate  nation. 

The  second  call  for  23,000  men  for  the  i-egu- 
1:U'  army,  and  18,000  seamen,  was  made  by 
President  Lincoln  immediately  after  the  block- 
ade; but  the  Confederates  were  equally  deter- 
mined, and  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  masters 
(if  the  situation.  Their  repeated  successes 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
their  admirers  here,  and  of  emphasizing  the 
feeling  of  distrust  and  indifference  towards 
the  North,  which  had  already  been  augmented 
by  the  invectives  which  were  uttered  against 
England  by  the  populace  in  New  York  and 
many  of  the  ill-regulated  recruits  of  the  Fed- 
eral army. 

Much  Wiis  said  on  the  part  both  of  the 
North  and  the  South  to  keep  public  opinion 
liere  in  a  ferment.  Both  claimed  to  act  in 
accordance  witli  right  and  justice.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  stigmatized  as  unconstitutional  the 


proclamation  of  ^Ir.  Lincoln  calling  foi-  70,0()0 
volunteers,  and  excu.sed  his  own  appeal  for 
lecruits  to  form  a  Confederate  army  by  saying 
to  liis  ministry  : — 

"  Dejirived  of  tlie  aid  of  congress  at  the 
moment,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  coufin- 
iug  my  action  to  a  call  on  the  States  for  vol- 
unteei's  for  the  common  defence.  I  deemed 
it  proper  further  to  issue  a  proclamation  in- 
viting apjjlication  from  persons  disposed  to 
aid  our  defence  in  private  armed  vessels  on 
the  high  seas,  to  the  end  that  preparations 
might  be  made  for  the  immediate  issue  of 
letters  of  marque  and  reinisal,  which  you 
alone,  under  the  constitution,  have  ]iower  to 
grant.  I  entertain  no  doubt  you  will  concur 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that,  iu  the  absence 
of  a  fleet  of  public  vessels,  it  will  be  eminently 
expedient  to  su|iply  their  place  by  private 
armed  vessels,  .'?o  happily  styled  by  the  jiubli- 
cists  of  the  United  States  'the  militia  of  the 
sea,'  and  so  often  and  justly  relied  on  by  them 
as  an  efficient  and  admirable  instrument  of 
defensive  warfare.  I  earnestly  recommend 
the  immediate  passage  of  a  law  authorizing 
me  to  accept  the  numerous  jjrojiosals  already 
received." 

He  then  went  on  to  denounce  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  blockade,  and  concluded  by  saying: — 

"We  feel  thatourcau.se  is  just  and  holy; 
we  protest  solemnly  iu  the  face  of  mankind 
that  we  desire  peace  at  any  sacrifice  save  that 
of  honour  and  independence  ;  we  seek  no  con- 
quest, no  aggrandisement,  no  concession  of 
any  kind  from  the  States  with  which  we  were 
lately  coniederated :  all  we  ask  is  to  be  let 
alone;  that  those  who  never  held  power  over 
us  shall  not  now  attenqit  our  subjugation  by 
arms.  This  we  will,  tliis  we  must,  resist  to 
the  direst  extremity.  The  moment  that  this 
jiretension  is  abandoned  the  sword  w  ill  dro]) 
from  our  grasp,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  that  can- 
not but  be  mutually  beneficial." 

At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  C.  M.  Clay,  the 
minister  of  the  L'nited  States  in  St.  Petcre- 
burg,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Times,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  correct  some  of  the 
erroneous  impressions  which  he  believed  to  be 
prevalent  in  this  country. 
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"  WLal  are  wo  fijjlitiu;,'  for  I"  he  iiii|uir<nl, 
aiiJ  iviilviuj;  to  llie  ((lu-stioii  declaivtl,  "  We, 
till-  |ieople  of  tlic  I'uiiol  Statei  of  America 
(U>  use  the  hiu^'Uuye  uf  our  Coustitutiou),  lU-e 
tiijhtiu^  to  uiiiiutaiu  our  uutiuuiilitv,  iiud  the 
]>i  iuci|>le:i  of  liberty  upou  which  it  wiks  fouuiletl 
—  that  iiHtioiialitv  whicli  CJivul  BriUiiii  hiis 
jjleilj-eU  hei-self,  botli  liy  juisl  comity  lUul  tlie 
KKi-eil  obligations  of  treaty,  to  respect— those 
jju-.it  jiriuciples  of  liberty,  that  all  |)Ower  is 
Ji-iived  fi-om  the  couseut  of  the  governed; 
tri.il  by  jury,  fi-eedom  of  speech,  aud  the  pi-ess; 
lh;it  'without  law  there  is  uo  liberty' — which 
we  iuheritetl  from  Great  Uritaiii  hei-self,  aud 
which,  having  l>een  found  to  lie  ai  the  base 
of  all  progi-ess  and  civiliaitiou,  we  desii-e  to 
)K.'r|>etuate  for  ourselves  aud  the  future  of  all 
the  nations.  The so-c:illcd  "Confederate  St;ites 
of  America '  I'ebel  against  us — ag;iinst  our 
uationality,  aud  against  all  the  principles  of 
its  structure.  Citizens  of  the  United  Stiites — 
of  the  one  government  (not  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Stiites,  as  they  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve, but  of  'us  the  people'),  they  pi-opose, 
uot  by  common  legal  couseut,  but  by  arms,  to 
sever  our  uatiou  into  sep;irate  inde{>enden- 
cies.  Claiming  to  "b-"  let  alone,'  they  con- 
sjiii-e  agiiiust  us;  seize  by  force  our  forts, 
stores,  and  arms;  appropriate  to  themselves 
our  mints,  moneys,  and  vessels  at  sea ;  cap- 
ture our  armies,  aud  threaten  even  the  Capitol 
at  W:ishiugtou." 

Mr.  Clay  contended  tliat  the  word  "  seces- 
sion" was  used  to  cover  up  treason  and  to 
delude  the  nations,  aud  that  the  idea  of  "state 
sovereignty"  was  utterly  delusive.  The  Ame- 
rican nation  had  given  up  tlie  old  "confeder- 
ation" to  avoid  just  such  complicarious  as  liad 
occurred.  The  states  were  by  the  constitution 
ileprived  of  all  the  rights  of  independent  sove- 
ix-igns,  aud  the  national  government  acted  not 
through  state  orgauizjitions,  but  directly  upou 
the  citizeus  of  the  states  themselves — to  that 
highest  of  power,  the  right  of  life  and  deittb. 
Th«  states  could  not  keep  an  aimy  or  navy, 
or  even  re|)el  inv;ision,  except  when  necessity  ! 
dill  uot  allow  time  for  national  action;  could 
make  no  treaty,  nor  coin  money,  nor  exercise  I 
any  of  the  litest  great  essential  i>owers  of  •'sove- 
reignty." In  a  Word,  they  could  no  more  I 
Vol  IV. 


"secede"  froiu  the  L'uiou  Uiali  Bcolktud  or 
Ireland  could  secede  from  KuglanJ. 

The  Confedenitea,  he  dechued.  had  over- 
thrown the  constitutions  of  the  "'  'i- 
Stales"  theiuselves,  refusing,  in  c^'  to 
ivfer  their  uew  usurjuitiuus  to  the  votes  of  the 
|ieople,  tlius  making  themselves  doubly  tniit- 
ors  to  both  the  stiites  and  the  uatiou.  The 
desjwtic  rulers  over  -l.OOlt.dOO  of  enslaved 
Africans,  they  presumed  to  extend  over  the 
North,  the  white  races  of  all  nations,  the  .same 
ilespolism  by  ignoring  the  political  rights  of 
all  but  their  own  chiss,  by  restriclious  upon 
the  jwpuhir  franchise,  'by  the  suppression  of 
the  freedom  of  .■ii)etch  and  of  the  press,  liy  the 
terrorism  of  "lynch-law,"  or  tyi-annical  enact- 
ments, backed  by  standing  armies;  to  crush 
out  the  iude|>eudeuce  of  thought,  the  ineradi- 
cable instincts  of  world-wide  humanity — with 
the  atrocious  dogma  that  negro  slavery  was 
the  only  basis  of  real  conservatism  and  pro- 
gressive civilization,  ami  that  the  true  solution 
of  the  contest  of  all  time  between  labour  and 
capital  wiis  that  cajjital  should  own  the  la- 
bourer, whether  white  or  black. 

Sir.  Clay  confidently  asserted  that  the  Fed- 
erals could  subdue  the  revolted  states.  The 
■whole  seven  revolted  states  (2,173,(K10)  had 
not  as  much  white  population  as  the  single 
suite  of  New  York  (3,801,563)  by  1,0iki,(iuO 
people.  If  all  the  slave  states  were  to  make 
common  cause  they  had  only  8,907,694  whites;, 
with  4,(KX),000  slaves,  while  the  Union  had 
about  20,(Xki,00<1  of  homogeneous  people,  as 
powerful  in  peace  and  war  as  the  world  had 
seen.  Intelligent,  hardy,  and  "many-sided," 
their  late  apparent  lethargy  and  weiikness 
was  the  self-possession  of  Conscious  strength. 
When  they  had  made  uj)  their  minds  that 
force  was  necessary  they  moved  ujwn  AViisli- 
iugtou  with  such  si)eed,  numbers,  and  ste^idi- 
nessas  had  uot  been  surpassed  iu  history.  They 
had  the  money  (at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  tliaa 
ever  before),  the  meu,  and  the  comiuaud  of 
the  sea  and  the  internal  waters.  The  NorlK 
couKl  blockade  the  Confederates  by  sea  and 
invade  them  by  land,  and  close  up  the  rebel- 
lion in  a  single  year  if  ''  let  alone." 

They  did  not  propose  to  "subjugate"  the 

revolted  states,  but  to  put  down  simply  the 
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rebel  citizens, — to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  loyal 
Uniouistii  of  all  the  states, — to  carry  safety, 
]ieace,  and  libertj'  to  the  union-loving  people 
of  the  iSoutli,  who  would  of  themselves  (the 
tyranny  overthrown)  send  back  their  repre- 
sentatives to  cougi-ess,  and  the  Union  would 
be  "  reconstructed"  without  a  change  of  a  let- 
ter in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Did  England  subjugate  Ireland  and  Scotland } 
Were  the  united  kingdoms  less  homogeneous 
than  of  old,  before  the  ware  against  rebellion? 
So  would  the  United  States  rise  from  the 
smoke  of  battle  with  renewed  stability  and 
power. 

Then  followed  some  questions  to  the  British 
public,  followed  by  appeals  which,  though 
doubtless  meant  in  all  sincerity,  were  not  in 
the  best  form  for  impressing  the  national  sen- 
timent. They  began  well  enough  by  saying, 
"We  overthrow  that  political  element  in 
America  which  has  all  through  our  history 
been  the  studied  denouncer  anil  real  hater  of 
tlie  British  nation,  while  we  have  been  always 
from  the  beginning  the  friends  of  England. 
Because,  though  under  different  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, we  had  common  sympathies  and  a 
common  cause,  and  therefore  a  common  in- 
terest. England  was  the  conservator  of  liberty 
in  Europe — the  Old  World;  we  are  in  the 
New.  If  '  the  Confederate  States' are  right, 
then  is  England  wrong.  If  slavery  must  be 
extended  in  America,  then  must  England  re- 
store it  in  the  West  Indies,  blot  out  the  most 
glorious  Jjage  of  her  history,  and  call  back  her 
freed  men  into  chains !  Let  her  say  to  the 
martyrs  of  freedom  from  the  nations  who 
iiave  sought  refuge  and  a  magnanimous  de- 
fence on  her  shores,  Eeturn  to  your  scaffold 
and  your  prison-house;  England  is  no  more 
England!" 

Arguing  on  the  ground  of  England's  mate- 
rial interests,  Mr.  Clay  said :  •■  ^^'e  are  her 
best  consumer;  no  tariff  will  materially  affect 
that  fact.  We  are  the  best  consumer  of  Eng- 
land, not  because  we  are  cotton-gi-owera  or 
cotton -spinnei-s,  agriculturists  or  manufac- 
turers, but  because  we  are  producers  and 
manufactm-ers,  and  have  money  to  spend.  It 
is  not  the  South,  as  is  urged,  but  the  North, 
who  are  the  best  consumers  of  English  com- 


merce. The  free  white  labouier  and  capitalist 
does  now,  and  always  will,  consume  more  than 
the  white  master  and  tlie  slave. 

"Can  England,"  he  continued,  "afford  to 
offend  the  great  nation  which  will  still  be 
'the  United  States  of  America,'  even  should 
we  lose  part  of  the  South  ?  Twenty  millions 
of  people  to-day,  with  or  without  the  slave 
states,  in  twenty  yeais  we  will  be  forty  mil- 
lions !  Ill  another  half-century  we  will  be 
one  hundred  millions  !  AVe  will  rest  upon  the 
Potomac,  and  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Our  I'ail- 
roads  will  run  4000  miles  upon  a  single  parallel, 
binding  our  empire,  which  must  master  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Is  England 
so  secure  in  the  future  against  home  revolt  or 
foreign  ambition  as  to  venture,  now  in  our 
need,  to  plant  the  seeds  of  revenge  in  all  our 
future?  If  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or  Wales 
shall  attempt  to  secede  from  that  beneficent 
government  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom  ■nhicli 
now  lightens  their  taxation  and  gives  theiu 
security  and  respect  at  home  and  abroad,  shall 
we  enter  into  a  piratical  war  with  our  race 
and  ally,  and  capture  and  sell  in  our  ]jorts  the 
property  and  endanger  the  lives  of  peaceable 
citizens  of  the  British  Emjjire  :dl  over  the 
world?  I  enter  not  into  the  discussion  of 
details.  England,  then,  is  om-  natural  ally. 
Will  she  ignore  our  aspirations?  If  she  is 
just,  she  ought  not.  If  she  is  honourable  and 
magnanimous,  she  cannot.  If  she  is  wise,  she 
will  not." 

This  conclusion  was  by  no  means  happj'. 
It  struck  a  wrong  note  in  relation  to  the 
general  imjjression  then  prevalent,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  repeated  defeats  of  the  Federals 
which  almost  immediately  followed  the  confi- 
dent declaration  that  the  South  would  be 
easily  subdued. 

An  opinion  prevailed  in  the  North  that 
privateers  would  be  able  to  sell  their  prizes 
in  British  ports.  Lettei-s  were  issued  from 
our  foreign  office  interdicting  the  armed  shijs 
and  privateei-s  either  of  the  United  States  or 
the  "so-styled  Confederated  States  of  North 
America"  from  can-ying  prizes  made  bj'  them 
into  the  ports,  harbours,  roadsteads,  or  watere 
of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  anv  of  our  colo- 
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uied  or  possessions  abnuul.  France  nUo  hrlJ 
U>  her  liiws,  which  only  alloweil  |>rivateeis 
with  prizes  to  reniaiu  in  her  )H>rl.s  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  ilid  not  |ieruiit  them  to  sell  or 
dispose  of  |irizes  or  cju'goes, 

Ou  the  17th  or  ISth  of  June  (ISUl),  both 
armies  weiv  in  utotion,  and  the  Fi-dei-.ds  were 
repulsed  by  the  fonfedciiites,  whoso  station 
they  had  attacked  ;K  Fort  Bethel. 

We  need  unt  follow  tJie  various  episodes  i^f 
that  terrible  fratricidal  war,  nor  the  dread 
details  of  slaughter,  the  accounts  of  which 
sickened  the  hearts  of  those  who  read  them, 
and  left  more  tliaii  half  the  families  in  Amer- 
ica to  mouru  their  dead.  During  tlie  early 
jKirt  of  the  cuutlict  the  Fedends  sulleixHl  re- 
|>eated  defeats,  wliich  seemed  at  lirst  to  justify 
the  opinion  held  here  that  the  Northern  levies 
wei-e  no  tnatch,  as  soldiei-s,  for  the  Southern 
force.  The  Confetlerate  ranks  were  hii-gely 
tilled  by  men  accustomed  to  out-door  sports 
and  wlio  had  leisxire  for  learning  the  use  of 
arms,  aud,  moreover,  they  composed  the 
militi:i  of  the  Southern  Stjites,  to  whom  drill 
aud  military  exercises  were  a  frequent  recrea- 
tion. Tlie  Federals,  ou  the  other  hand,  werc 
to  a  great  extent  men  taken  from  store  or 
office, — men  engaged  in  trade  and  town  life. 
They  did  not  at  tirst  estimate  what  they  liad 
to  do,  and  it  w;is  not  till  the  misfortunes  they 
had  sustained  called  out  the  pertinacity  and 
determination  which  they  afterwards  dis- 
played, that  they  began  to  reverse  the  disas- 
ters of  the  tirst  campaigns,  and  to  follow  up 
the  subsequent  successes  until  tlie  Union  was 
restored  and  slavery  abolishetl.  In  July, 
1S61,  the  Federals  attem])ted  to  advance  upon 
£ichmoud  in  Virginia,  which  had  become  the 
Southern  or  Confederate  capital,  and  at  a 
l)lace  called  Bull  Kun,  or  Man;tssas  Junction, 
they  suflered  a  severe  defeat,  almost  at  the  very 
beginning  of  hostilities.  On  their  side  about 
18,000  men  were  engageil,  the  gicater  jxirt  of 
them  being  raw  recruits  under  the  command 
of  General  M'Dow;dl.  Two  of  the  regiments 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired  a  few- 
hours  before  insisted  on  being  discharged,  and 
fell  to  the  rear  at  the  commencement  of  the 
.action.  The  conduct  of  the  Federal  troo]is 
was  not  very  ailmirable,  and  they  wei-e  en- 


tiivly  bi-uken  and  si-atteivil,  their  defeat  end- 
ing in  (light.  They  n-turned  to  Washiugtun 
with  a  loss  ut  19  ollicei's  and  4(iJ  men  killed, 
and  (!4  ollicei-s  and  947  nieu  wounded,  while 
the  Confederate  loss  was  coni])aratively  trif- 
ling. The  a|>pear.iiice  of  the  fugitive  i-egi- 
ments  in  the  streets  of  the  ca])ital  created  in- 
tense excitement,  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
Confederates,  following  up  the  advantage, 
would  m.iix-h  thither.  Tlii-i,  however,  they 
were  not  able  to  accomiilish.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  defe.it  had  the  effect  of  intensifying 
the  determination  of  the  Federal  government. 
From  that  time  fur  three  years  Presi<lent 
Lincoln  and  his  colleagues  repeatedly  called 
out  fivsh  levies,  and  announced  their  deter- 
mination to  devote  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
and  the  reclamation  of  the  rebellious  states. 
Tlie  victory  of  the  Confederates  was  received 
iu  England,  if  not  with  general  satisfaction, 
with  something  too  much  like  noisy  ajiplause, 
in  which  was  mingled  admiration  fur  the 
victors  and  a  certain  disdain  for  the  van- 
quished. The  brave  little  army  of  the  South 
had  beaten  the  larger  forces  that  had  been 
called  together  to  force  them  to  obedience. 
The  side  which  it  was  supposed  had  been 
most  ready  to  "bounce," and  had  used  threat- 
ening language  and offe!;sive  innuendo  towaids 
England  had  shown  the  white-feather.  This 
was  the  view  which  was  most  loudly,  and,  as 
it  appeared,  most  generally  expressed,  and 
such  comments  took  a  tone  that  had  in  it 
something  of  exultation.  Hapjiily  the  Fede- 
ral government  in  America  had  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln a  chief  of  penetrating  siigacity  and  plain 
common  sense,  and  our  own  ministers  were 
equally  able  to  distinguish  between  a  tempo- 
rary ebullition  of  jxijiular  ojjinion  and  the 
duties  that  belonged  to  the  administration  of 
the  affaire  of  the  country.  Both  Lord  P;dmer- 
ston  and  Lord  John  Russell  firmly  resisted 
any  suggestion  that  would  Iiave  led  to  our  in- 
terposition on  behidf  of  Confederate  indepen- 
dence. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  great  exaspera- 
tion of  feeling  on  each  side,  for  in  America 
the  .ibuse  of  England  was  both  loud  and  deej). 
In  the  early  part  of    November  (1861),  an 
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event  occurred  wliicli  at  fii-st  seemed  iikol}'  to 
lead  to  more  serious  ooiisequeuces  tliau  tlie 
mere  iiitercliaiijre  of  invective  during  a  time 
of  ignorant  excitement. 

The  Confederate  leaders,  encouraged,  doubt- 
less, by  their  recognition  as  tlie  government 
of  a  belligerent  power,  had  appointed  two 
commissioners  to  represent  tliCm, —  one  at  the 
English  and  tlie  other  at  the  French  court. 

Ml'.  Mason  was  accredited  to  England,  and 
3Ir.  Slidell  to  France,  and  they  were  accom- 
panied by  their  secretaries,  Mr.  M'Farlaud  and 
Mr.  Enstis.  Mr.  W.  L.  Yaucej'  had  already  been 
ill  Europe  as  the  advocate  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty,  and  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed 
w;is  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  re])resentiug  tlie  case  of  the 
North  before  public  opinion  here,  as  Mr.  Cl.ay 
had  already  endeavoured  to  do. 

Mr.  SlideU,  the  proposed  envoy  to  Paris, 
was  a  Southern  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Slason  was 
said  to  be  the  author  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  which  had  been  so  effectual  iu  arousing 
the  opposition  of  the  Abolitionists  in  the 
liorder  states.  The}'  were  sent  to  Europe  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  official  recognition  of 
the  French  and  English  courts,  and  had  run 
the  blockade  from  Charleston  to  Cardenas  in 
(.'uba  in  the  Confederate  steamer  Nashville, 
escaping  the  Federal  vessels  which  were  on 
the  look-out  to  prevent  them  from  reach- 
ing a  neutral  port.  The  Federals  knew  well 
enough  of  the  intention  to  send  these  gentle- 
men and  their  secretaries  to  Europe,  and 
understood  their  purpose  in  coming  hither, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
watch  kept  on  Charleston  they  contrived  to 
reach  the  Havana  and  to  take  their  passage 
on  board  the  English  mail-steamer  Trent.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  United  States 
■sloop  of  war,  the  San  Jacinto,  was  returning 
from  the  African  coast,  and  her  commander, 
Captain  Wilkes,  heard  that  the  Confederate 
envoys  .were  endeavouring  to  embark  for 
Europe.  Wilkes  was  one  of  those  hot-headed 
indiscreet  men  who  ai^e  not  to  be  depended 
oil  when  judgment  is  required,  and  he  pro- 
bably thought  it  would  be  a  fine  stroke 
of  jiatriotisni  to  "  beard  the  British  lion,"  as 
his  admirers  afterwards  phrased  it  when  ex- 


tolling his  e.xploit.  At  all  events  he  fell  in 
with  the  Trent  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie  8th  of 
November,  and  without  showing  any  colours 
hove  to  ahead.  The  Trent  hoisted  her  en- 
sign, but  it  wiis  not  resiionded  to,  and  as 
she  went  nearer,  the  stiaiiger  fired  a  round 
shot  across  her  bows  and  showed  American 
colours.  Tlie  engines  of  the  Trent  were 
slowed,  and  she  was  still  approaching  when 
the  other  vessel  fired  a  shell  close  acrosss  her 
bows.  She  then  stopped,  and  an  officer  with 
an  armed  guard  of  marines  boarded  her  and 
demanded  a  list  of  the  passengers,  which  de- 
mand being  refused,  the  officer  said  he  had 
orders  to  arrest  Tsiv.  !Mason,  Mr.  Slidell,  !Mr. 
M'Farlaud,  and  Mr.  Enstis,  and  that  he 
had  sure  information  of  their  being  passen- 
gei's  in  the  Trent.  The  commander  of  the 
Trent  declining  to  satisfy  him  whether  such 
passengers  were  on  board  or  not,  Mr.  Slidell 
stepped  forward  and  announced  that  the  four 
persons  named  were  tlien  standing  before  him 
under  British  jnotectiou,  and  that  if  they 
were  taken  on  board  the  San  Jacinto  they 
must  be  taken  vi  tt  arinis.  The  commander 
of  the  Trent  and  Commander  Williams,  who 
was  on  board,  protested  against  the  demands 
of  the  captain  of  the  San  Jacinto  as  an  act  of 
piracy  which  they  had  no  means  of  resisting, 
as  the  American  vessel  was  on  their  port  beam, 
200  yards  off',  her  ship's  company  at  quarters, 
ports  open,  and  tampions  out.  Remonstrance 
was  unavailing.  The  commissiuiiei-s  and  their 
secretaries  were  forcibly  carried  off',  such 
necessare  luggage  as  they  required  being  sent 
to  them,  and  it  was  then  demanded  that  the 
commander  of  the  Trent  should  go  on  board 
the  San  Jacinto.  This  he  positively  refused 
to  do  unless  he  should  be  forcibly  compelled, 
and  the  demand  was  not  insisted  on.  The 
ships  then  parted  conqiany,  and  the  Trent  pro- 
ceeded oil  her  \oyage  to  St.  Thomas. 

When  the  intelligence  reached  England  it 
produced  immense  excitement.  The  act  of 
Captain  Wilkes  was  clearly  illegal,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  an  outrage,  a  deliberate  insult  to 
the  country.  A  cabinet  council  was  held  and 
despatches  weie  prepared,  the  conciliatory 
form  of  which  was  to  some  extent  determined 
by  the  advice  of  Prince  Albert,  whose  draft 
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uf  Uie  itipi-eseutatioiis  to  be  iiiiule  tu  the  Feil- 
ei-«l  goviTiinieiit  wnx  one  of  tli«  Ijiti-st  iliit!<<d 
with  which  he  was ocvupifil  shortly  hefuix-  his 
death.  The  iles|iati-h  said  tliiit  the  seizing  on 
buai\l  the  Trent  xvius  an  act  of  violence,  a 
breach  of  iuteruatioiial  law,  aiul  an  insult  to 
tlie  Uritisli  H.'i^;  l>vit  it  went  on:  "  Her  ma- 
jesty's {joverument,  Waling  in  niinil  the 
friendly  i-elaiions  which  have  lonj;  sulisisted 
between  Oi-eat  Britain  and  tlie  I'nited  Slates, 
are  willing  to  believe  that  the  I'liiteJ  States 
uavid  officer  who  committed  this  a^givssiou 
was  not  actinsj  in  compliance  w  ith  any  autho- 
rity from  his  i;overnnient,  or  ihat,  if  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  l>e  so  authorized,  he  jji-eatly 
misunderstood  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received.  For  tlie  government  of  the  United 
States  must  be  fully  aware  that  the  British 
government  could  not  allow  such  an  atiront 
to  the  nationiU  honour  to  ]>ass  without  full 
reparation;  and  her  majesty's  government  are 
unwilling  to  believe  that  it  could  be  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  unnecessarily  to  force  into  dis- 
cussion between  the  two  governments  a  ques- 
tion of  so  grave  a  clianicter,  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  whole  British  nation  would  be 
sure  to  entertain  such  unanimity  of  feeling. 

'■  Her  majesty's  government  therefore  trust 
that,  when  this  matter  shall  have  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  United  States, 
that  government  will  of  its  own  accord  olTer 
to  the  British  government  such  redress  as 
alone  could  s;itisfy  the  British  nation,  namely, 
the  liberation  of  the  four  gentlemen  and  their 
delivery  to  your  lordship,  in  order  that  they 
may  agjiin  be  jjlaced  under  British  protection, 
aud  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggression  which 
has  been  committed." 

The  jiroceediug  of  C'a])tain  Wilkes  w.is  re- 
garded here  ;is  a  delibenite  affront  to  Cireat 
Britain,  sanctioned  if  not  directed  by  the 
Federal  government  in  America,  aud  the  tem- 
per displaj'ed  on  the  other  side  gave  some 
justification  of  this  opinion  and  of  the  bitter 
resentment  which  accom|)anied  it. 

Mr.  Seward,  the  secreU'iry  of  state  of  the 
Fedei-al  government,  was  fond  of  discussing 
and  orating,  and  in  his  rejily  to  the  despatch 
insisted  on  arguing  the  question  before  con- 


senting to  lil>ernte  the  prisonei«.  lie  luiked, 
Were  the  |H'ri»jn>i  named  and  their  suppiHM-d 
des|>jitches  contniband  of  war  (  Might  t-'aptaiu 
Wilkes  lawfully  stop  and  seaix-h  the  Trtnl  for 
these  contraband  |>erson8  and  despatches  f  1  'id 
lie  exeivise  the  right  in  a  lawfid  and  pro|H-r 
manner?  Having  found  tlie  contraband  |rr- 
sons  on  board,  and  in  ]iresumed  ]jossession  of 
the  contniband  despatches,  had  he  a  right  tu 
captui-e  their  pel-sons  (  Did  he  exercise  that 
right  of  cajUiiie  in  a  manner  observed  and 
j-ecoguized  by  the  law  of  nations?  This  was 
gi-ave  trifling;  but  Mr.  Sewaid  answered  all 
the  questions  in  the  atlirmative,  admitting, 
however,  two  sj>ecial  difliculties  against  his 
case,  ntimely,  the  want  of  specitic  instructions 
to  the  commander  of  the  San  Jacinto  by  his 
government,  and  his  permitting  the  Trent  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage  after  he  had  satislied 
himself  tliat  she  was  carrying  contraband  of 
war.  On  these  grounds  Mr.  Seward  was  ready 
to  agree  to  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  This 
kind  of  concession  was  irritating,  and  it  was 
still  believed  that  Captain  Wilkes  had  acted 
under  the  direct  or  implied  Situctiou  of  his 
government. 

It  Wiis  afterwards  re]>orted  that  General 
Scott,  who  w;is  iu  Paris,  had  declared  that 
instructions  had  been  given  to  Capt.  Wilkes 
by  his  government,  and  whether  this  report 
was  true  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Giptain  of  the  San  Jacinto  was  made  a  hero 
at  two  or  three  ni:tss  meetings;  and  what  was 
worse,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  had  com- 
mended his  action,  and  he  had  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  the  House  of  Eepresentalives 
at  AVashiugton. 

Our  leg:U authorities  declared  that  a  bie:ich 
of  international  law  had  been  committed. 
Another  despatch  had  been  sent  to  Lord  Lyons 
that  if  at  the  end  of  seven  days  no  answer  was 
given  to  the  representations  of  our  govern- 
ment, or  if  any  other  answer  was  given  than 
that  of  compliance  witli  their  demands,  he 
was  to  leave  Washington  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  legation,  bringing  with  him  the 
archives  of  the  legation,  and  to  come  imme- 
diately to  London.  There  was  a  very  painful 
impression  here,  even  among  many  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  Northern  State.s,  that 
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tlie  Federal  governmout  was  taking  a  course 
calculated  to  provoke  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  England,  and  that  the  demoustratioiis 
against  this  country  made  by  a  strong  and 
turbulent  party  iu  America  might  cany  the 
ministry  there  to  acts  of  aggression  or  defiance 
which  must  lead  to  farther  complications.  To 
thoughtful  men  on  both  sides  war  between 
Britain  and  the  Federid  States  would  be 
scarcely  less  horrible  or  less  fratricidal  than 
the  conflict  already  going  on  between  North 
and  South;  and,  though  with  perhaps  too 
suggestive  promptitude,  it  was  decided  to  des- 
jiatch  troops  to  the  number  of  8000  to  Canada, 
and  it  was  argued  that  this  step  was  necessaiy 
to  show  that  we  were  in  earnest  in  our  repre- 
sentations,— a  gx'eat  load  of  anxiety  was  felt 
to  have  been  removed  when  Mr.  Seward's 
reply  wiis  received,  in  a  long  and  rather  cir- 
cumlocutory despatch,  containing  the  satis- 
factory declaration  that  Captain  Wilkes  had 
acted  without  authority,  and  that  the  four 
jiersons  taken  from  the  Trent  should  "  be 
cheerfully  liberated." 

The  conclusion  was  an  equitable  one,  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  concession 
liad  to  be  made  at  a  most  critical  juncture, 
when  the  Federal  reverses  had  made  the 
position  of  the  government  exti'emely  difficult, 
and  the  popular  ferment  agaiust  England  for 
her  supposed  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
Confederates  was  almost  uncontrollable. 

Whatever  maj'  have  been  the  mistaken 
estimate  of  English  feeling  on  the  part  of 
American  agitators,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  prompt  declaration  of  neutrality  by 
our  government  had  secured  the  Northern 
States  against  a  probable  French  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  South,  while  other  states  of 
Europe  had  followed  our  examjile.  The  for- 
eign envoys  at  Washington  were  now,  in 
obedience  to  their  governments,  earnest  in 
their  representations  to  Mr.  Seward  that  he 
could  not  consistently  with  international  law 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  demands  made  by 
Great  Britain. 

Even  before  the  prompt  declaration  sent 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Washington, 
M.  Slercier,  the  French  minister,  had  spoken 
to  ilr.  Seward  iu  the  same  sense.     On  the 


23d  of  December  Lord  Lyons  wrote  to  Earl 
Russell:  "M.Mercierwent,  of  his  own  accord, 
to  Mr.  Seward  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
expi'cssed  strongly  his  own  conviction  that  the 
choice  lay  only  between  a  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  England  and  war.  He  begged 
Mr.  Seward  to  dismiss  all  idea  of  assistance 
from  France,  and  not  to  be  led  away  by  the 
vulgar  notion  that  the  emperor  would  gladly 
see  England  embroiled  with  the  United  States 
in  order  to  pursue  his  own  plans  in  Europe 
without  ojiijosition.'' 

This  was  a  curiously  worded  communication 
when  it  is  read  side  by  side  with  an  intimation 
by  Lord  Pixlmcrston  to  the  queen  that  he  had 
been  credibly  informed  that  General  Scott, 
while  in  Paris,  had  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  was  commissioned  to  propose  to  France  to 
join  the  Northern  States  against  England,  in 
which  event  the  French  ])rovince  of  Canada 
woulil  be  restored  to  the  empii'e.  "  General 
Scott,"  added  the  jaunty  premier,  "  will  pro- 
bably find  himself  much  mistaken  as  to  the 
success  of  his  overtures;  for  the  French  gov- 
ernment is  more  disposed  towards  the  South 
than  the  North,  and  is  probably  thinking  more 
about  cotton  than  about  Canada."  Whatever 
truth  or  falsehood  there  may  have  been  in  the 
rumour  about  General  Scott,  Lord  Palmerston 
was  right  in  his  conclusion.  General  Scott 
may  have  been  a  political  Capfctin  Wilkes, 
assuming  an  authority  for  which  he  had  no 
warrant,  and  this  seems  probable  from  the 
attitude  preserved  towards  England  by  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln.  He,  as  well  as  other 
sagacious  leaders  iu  the  Northern  States,  must 
have  seen  that  the  British  government  was 
acting  loyally  in  declaring  the  South  to  be  a 
belligerent  and  anuouncing  complete  neutral- 
ity. We  needed  cotton  as  much  as  France 
did.  A  whole  manufacturing  industry  iu  Eng- 
land was  paralysed — a  whole  population  in 
deep  distress  for  the  want  of  it,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Southern  States  would  have 
maintained  free-trade  with  England,  and  the 
North  had  imposed  duties  many  of  which 
were  almost  prohibitive  in  relation  to  English 
commerce.  Mr.  Lincoln  recognized  this,  and 
with  his  dear-  good  sense  also  saw  that  to 
persist   in  supporting  the  action  of  Captain 
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Wilkfs  wouKl  bo  iiicoiisisli'iit.  Tlie  claim  of 
liglit  v{  seaivh  in  five  )K>rls  liml  Wvii  alum- 
OoikmI  iit  nil  civilizeil  stitea,  tuul  the  Ui)it«d 
Stilt*."*  j;<iv«'niuii'iits  had  Ixvii  specially  active 
in  iilK>li:>liiii^  it.  •■  This  is  the  very  thilij;  the 
IJritish  captains ustnl  t«i  tlo,"saiil  Mr.  Linculu. 
■■  They  claimed  the  rij;ht  of  si'aichinjj  Ameri- 
can ships  and  carrying  men  ont  of  them.  That 
was  the  canse  of  the  war  of  1M2.  Now  we 
cannot  abaiitlou  onr  own  principles.  We  shall 
have  to  give  these  men  up,  aud  apologize  for 
what  we  have  done." 

Happily  the  terms  of  the  dcs|>;it<.-hes  from 
Engltuul  Were,  as  Mr.  Sewaixl  said,  coiu-te- 
oiis  aud  friendly,  not  dictatorial  nor  men- 
acing, and  the  t;uik  of  reconciling  his  govern- 
ment to  a  jiacilic  co\irse  was  theivfoi-e  the 
easier.  The  commissioners  aud  the  secretaries 
were  liberatetl,  and  were  sent  to  this  country 
ill  a  British  man-of-war.  It  was  no  long  time 
since  international  courtesies  had  been  e.\- 
ihauged — the  eldest  son  of  the  queen  had  been 
Welcomed  with  enthusiasm  in  the  States,  and 
ICnghuid  w;is  grateful.  In  the  despatch  itself 
the  real  horror  which  would  be  felt  at  the 
approach  of  hostilities  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  suggested.  But  though  this  feeling 
was  general,  there  was  still  a  strong  party  on 
each  side  which  maintained  a  hostile  attitude 
by  respectively  abusing  England  and  speaking 
with  ilislike,  if  not  with  contempt,  of  the 
Northern  States  of  Amerioii,  while  certain 
newspa))eis  ou  both  sides  accentuated  the  in- 
^■ective  and  helix-d  to  maintain  the  ill-feeling. 

Sir  Stiitibrd  Northcote  had  been  one  of  the 
longest  if  not  one  of  the  most  effective  sijeakers 
against  the  budget  of  18C1,  aud  though  he 
had  apparently  not  forgotten  that  he  wxs  once 
I'rivate  secretary  to  Mr.  Ghidstoue,  and  always 
spoke  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as 
"  my  right  hououralile  friend,"  he  persisted  in 
cdutendiug  that  the  c:ilculations  for  the  finan- 
cial year  would  be  fallacious.  On  this  occa- 
sion Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may  be  said  to 
have  first  come  prominently  to  the  front  and 
to  have  achieved  decided  success  jus  a  jiar- 
liaiueutary  speaker,  though  he  wius  already 
known  as  an  authority  in  figures,  for  he  had 
sat,  .as  it  were,  at  tlie  feet  of  the  great  Gama- 


liel of  finance.  Mr.  Disraeli  s:uJ  liial  lh« 
chief  credit  of  the  debate  on  the  opposition 
side  belouged  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and 
doubtless  the  attack  on  the  budget  was  slmrj> 
and  the  arguments  against  it  were  carefully 
arrangetl,  but  wo  have  seen  how  the  measure 
passed,  and  the  jiajjer  duties  were  abandoned 
in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  tliose  who  de- 
ploreil  the  tendency  to  remove  all  taxes  on 
cheaj)  newsjKipei's,  and  who,  not  having  jdtered 
their  views  iis  Mr.  Ciladstone  had  altered  his, 
still  ivgarded  such  im]iii.sts  iis  necessary,  or  at 
least  desirable,  for  "]ireventing  the  circuhi- 
tion  of  bad  matter;"  a  result,  by  the  by, 
which  the  old  oppressive  taxes  ou  cheap  pub- 
lications had  never  effected,  :is  could  be  shown 
by  turning  to  the  files  (if  any  exist)  of  many 
scandalous  periodicals  issued  between  the 
years  1830  and  1850.  When  the  budget  for 
18G2  was  brouglrt  forward  both  Mr.  Disnieli 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  were  ready  to 
renew  the  attack.  That  budget,  though  not 
so  elaborate  as  the  preceding  one,  was,  like 
.some  of  its  predecessors,  a  remarkable  exposi- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  of  a 
scheme  for  providing  an  adequate  revenue 
notwithstanding  adverse  circumstances  aud  ;m 
expenditure,  some  items  of  which,  like  the 
sum  spent  for  fortifications,  had  not  been 
apjiroved  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  civil  war  in  America  had  already  begun 
to  make  its  efl'ects  felt.  In  the  first  quai'ter 
of  the  ye:u"  our  exports  to  the  States  hatl 
diminished  from  i'2 1,607,000  to  i9,05S,000, 
being  a  difiereuce  of  no  less  tlum  i,'12,609,000. 
There  had  been  great  distress,  enforced  idle- 
ness, and  a  consequent  enormous  loss  of  pro- 
duction. The  harvest  of  ISCl  had  been  de- 
ficient in  ipiantity,  and  the  winter  of  18G0  liad 
been  one  of  such  severity  that  the  distress  in 
London  and  our  large  towns  strained  the  pro- 
visions of  the  poor-law  beyond  their  ordinju-y 
limit.s,  aud  at  last,  so  far  as  London  was  con- 
cerned, almost  caused  a  break-down  in  the 

:  system,  which  h.id  to  be  largely  supplemented 
by  private  charity  and  jmblic  subscriptiou. 
All  these  causes  operated   to  diminish  the 

I  revenue,  and  yet  so  successful  had  been  the 
liuancial  o])erations  of  the  previous  year  and 

,  the  working  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
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France,  Ui;it  the  leveuue  showed  an  increase 
of  £2,000,(H>0.  Wliile  o\ir  trade  with  the 
United  States  had  seiiouslv  diminished,  that 
with  Fiance  had  increased  in  a  single  vear 
from  £2,190,000  to  i'(),910,000.  Unfortun- 
ately there  hail  been  a  nearly  correspond- 
ing increase  of  espeuditnre.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  announced  that  the  real 
expenditure  of  the  past  year  was  much  greater 
than  the  estimate  by  means  of  sup])lementary 
grants  in  18G1  and  1862,  principally  in  refer- 
once  to  the  despatch  of  troops  to  Canada  and 
a  small  amount  to  China;  so  that  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  ]5ast  year  was  ^£70,878,000. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  year  1860-61 
was  /72,504,000.  The  revenue  of  the  past  year 
was  £69,670,000.  This  was  a  decrease,  taking 
into  account  circumstances  connected  with  the 
financial  year,  of  £809,000.  This  must  be 
considered  satisfactory,  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  in  1861-62  they  had  parted  with 
three  items  of  revenue — by  reducing  the  in- 
come-tax Id.  in  the  pound,  making  £850,000; 
the  paper  duty,  involving  a  loss  on  the  last 
six  months  of  the  financial  year  of  £665,000 ; 
while  no  malt  credit  had  been  taken  up,  as 
was  the  case  in  1860-61  to  the  extent  of 
£1,122,000.  It  was  not  a  fact  that  the  revenue 
was  declining.  In  the  customs,  on  the  first 
three  quartere  of  last  year  there  was  an  iu- 
crea.-!  jf  £468,000,  but  in  the  last  quarter  there 
had  been  a  decrease  of  £100,000.  Yet  al- 
though the  gross  revenue  had  fallen  off  by 
£609,000,  the  customs  had  exceeded  the  esti- 
mate by  £464,000,  the  stamjis  by  £130,000, 
taxes  by  £10,000,  the  income-tax  by  £15,000, 
and  the  miscellaneous  by  £81,000.  In  the 
excise  there  had  been  a  falling-olf  amounting 
to  £456,000;  there  had  been  a  loss  on  spirits, 
hops,  and  paper.  With  regard  to  the  esti- 
mates, that  of  the  China  indemnity,  which 
bad  been  placed  at  £750,000  had  only  realized 
£478,000  up  to  September,  but  when  the  two 
quarter  due  in  March  were  paid  there  would 
be  a  gioss  receipt  of  £658,000.  There  were 
other  deductions  which  would  make  the  whole 
sura  actually  received  this  year  from  tliis 
source  only  £266,000.  The  total  estimate  of 
expenditure  was  £70,040,000,  the  estimated 
total  revenue  would  be  £70,190,000.     There 


was  no  prospect  of  the  remission  of  taxes,  but 
rather  of  heavy  expenditure  which  would 
make  additional  taxation  nece.'-sary.  The 
total  result  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  includ- 
ing the  increase  in  foreign  and  colonial  ex- 
ports, showed  an  amount  of  £10,000,000. 
The  government  had  determined  to  do  with- 
out a  surplus,  and  to  impose  no  new  taxe.«, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  jirivilege  of  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  meet  any  contingency 
which  might  arise.  There  could  be  no  remis- 
sion of  taxes,  but  the  burden  of  the  country 
would  be  lighter  by  £600,000  or  £700,000. 
Demands  had  been  made  on  the  government 
by  variou:i  interests,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
referred,  but  it  was  proposed  to  make  some 
changes  in  other  mattei-s.  The  increaseil  so- 
briety of  the  people  and  a  diminished  |iower 
of  consumption  had  caused  some  falling  ofT  in 
the  estimated  amount  derived  from  the  spirit 
duties,  and  it  was  not  proposed  to  touch  them. 
The  sugar  duties  being  classified  duties  wei-e 
unequal  in  their  pressure  ;  but  the  difficulties 
of  removing  this  cla.ssification  were  so  great 
that  no  change  could  be  etl'ected  without  a 
complete  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  he 
would  consequently  be  jireiiared  to  assent  to 
a  committee  for  the  jiurpose.  With  regard 
to  the  malt  credits,  no  case  for  a  change  had 
been  made  out,  and  an  alteration  would  de- 
prive the  revenue  of  £1,300,000  a  year.  The 
minor  duties  on  exports  and  imports,  while 
entailing  an  amount  of  labour  in  collection 
which  gave  them  a  claim  to  repeal,  yet 
amounted  to  £182,000;  and  with  a  surplus 
of  £150,000  it  was  not  possible  to  deal  with 
them,  besides  which  they  aflbrded  a  means  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  obtaining  valualile 
statistical  information.  But  he  was  willing 
to  grant  au  inquiry  into  the  subject.  Witli 
regard  to  the  wine  duties,  there  was  a  favoui'- 
able  increase  in  the  trade ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  determined  to  retain  what  was  called 
the  alcoholic  test,  but  altering  and  modifying  ' 
it  by  reducing  the  four  scales  to  two,  admit- 
ting all  wines  from  18  to  26  degrees  of  alcohol 
at  a  duty  of  Is.,  while  from  26  to  42  the  scale 
would  be  raised  from  2s.  5rf.  to  2s.  6c/.,  and 
above  45  an  additional  duty  of  Zd.  on  every 
additional  rise  of  strength.     This  would  yield 
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a  iii't  y.iiii  ot  il'>,ui(i  nyear  to  the  revi'iiiii-. 
t'oiiiiiij;  to  till-  hop  ilntii's  tite  cliHiHvUor  of 
the  oxi'litH|(K>i°  nniiouiK-txl  th.tt  it  was  not 
)i<».silih«  to  siiriviuK'i-  Oiilies  whicli  yii-liUil 
i'3lKt,(KU)  a-yejiroii  tlie  avemyo.  He  |iii>|>iisi'tl, 
howfver,  to  lio  simiethiiij:  in  tlic  wiiy  of  i-oiii- 
inutatioii  liy  ivavljustiiif;  tliu  syslfui  of  bre\vei-s' 
lioen^ies  aiul  iiicliuliii-;  in  theui  it  cliargtt  for 
the  lio|)  thitv;  while,  at  tlie  sanii-  time,  relief 
woulil  Ik-  given  to  smaller  ln-ewers  iu  ix'sju'ol 
of  tlie  charge  for  their  lii;euses.  The  J-esiilt 
of  this  ]>Ian  woiiKl  he  to  seeiiiv  to  tlie  revenue  1 
nearly  iu>  nuu-h  duly  as  now,  while  it  woviKl 
cause  :i  complete  free  tr.nle  iu  Iiome  ami 
foreign  hops.  The  customs  and  excise  duty  i 
ou  liops  would  lie  i-epealed  front  next  Se|>-  I 
temlier;  and  it  was  also  propiwed,  a.s  regarded 
private  brewers,  to  exempt  from  license  all 
brewing  ciirried  on  by  the  labouring  classes. 
By  this  financial  operation  there  would  le  a 
loss  to  the  revenue  of  i'45,lU>l». 

These  being  the  proiK>sals  of  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Gladstone  i-eviewed  the  tuiancial 
results  of  the  ji;ist  three  years.  Jle  ])ointed 
out  that  it  was  an  eri-or  to  suppose  that  the 
public  exi)enditure  was  still  growing,  for  that 
of  ISGl  was  less  than  that  of  18(i(»,  while  in 
the  year  ensuing  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
estimates  of  over  £7('0,000.  Putting  aside  new 
items  of  exi)enditure  which  had  never  been 
included  in  tlie  estimates  before,  the  actual 
diuiiinitlon  w;\s  i'l,70tl,(HW.  But  the  level  of 
our  expenditure  still  demanded  attention,  for 
it  w;»s  a  higher  level  than  could  be  borne  with 
comfort  aud  s;itisfaction  by  the  iieople,  or  than 
was  coin|>atible  with  a  sound  condition  of 
finance.  The  growth  of  expenditure  w;is  partly 
owing  to  the  growing  wants  of  (he  country; 
then  to  a  sense  of  insecurity  which  had  pre- 
vailed iu  the  country;  next  to  the  influence  of 
the  establishments  and  expenditure  of  other 
nations;  and  lastly,  to  special  demands  which 
had  arisen  out  of  exigencies  whicli  had  sprung 
up— demands  which  were  in  substance,  and  iu 
everything  except  the  name,  war  demands. 
'•  With  respect  to  the  state  of  establishments 
and  expenditure  abroad,"  s;iid  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  honourable  members, 
in  their  ])erus:d  of  the  journals  and  iu  their 
observation  of  the  condition  of  other  countries. 


have  tiilly  compivlu'iidi-d  what  a  race  the 
governments  of  the  world  are  running,  ami  at 
what  a  fenrfid  pace  outside  of  Knglami  n.i- 
tional  obligations  are  now  in  course  of  nccuniu- 
lation."  Nearly  all  countries  were  in  thesiiiiie 
predicament,  and  the  only  tlourishing  budget 
he  liatl  seen  was  that  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpiiv. 
During  the  Inst  twenty  years  France  had 
added  iod  niillions  to  her  debt,  of  which  IS(» 
millions  was  not  attributable  to  war  expendi- 
tuiv.  Austria  and  liussia  had  added  to  llieir 
debts,  and  the  linaiicial  year  of  J8(!l  .il'  :  ■■ 
had  added  to  the  slate  ilebts  of  al!  the  -i.  .1 
countries  :J(Mi  millions  of  money.  Knglaiid 
had  not  added  to  her  debt,  but  among  extia- 
oitlinary  expenses  there  was  the  cost  of  the 
war  with  China,  which  had  been  i7 ,05-1,1  n'o. 
In  the  last  three  yeai-s,  what  might  be  calleil 
war  expenditure,  including  China,  New  Zea- 
l.ind,  and  the  despatch  of  troops  to  Xoi  th 
America,  was  i.'8,(i(Hi,lK)i>.  To  meet  this  ex- 
ti-iordinary  expenditure  the  income-tax  hail 
risen  since  1859  by  three  millions,  and,  includ- 
ing the  spirit  duties  aud  other  imposts,  thcie 
had  been  taxes  imposed  exceeding  live  millions. 
The  taxes  reduced  or  abolished  amounted  to 
over  four  millions.  Their  extraordinary  re- 
sources weie  now  at  an  end ;  and  if  they 
looked  into  the  future,  and  iisked  themselves 
how  j)rovisioii  was  to  be  made  for  it,  they 
must  make  their  reckoning  without  thc.'.e  re- 
sources. About  eleven  millions  had  b<'en  de- 
voted in  the  last  three  years  to  exti-aordiiiary 
ex|x;nditure,  of  which  six  millions  had  l>een 
met  by  extraordinary  resources,  and  tive  mil- 
lions by  taxes  drawn  from  the  peojile.  As 
regaitied  the  revenue  it  h;ul  increased  since 
1858-59  by  n|)wards  of  four  millions  iu 
1SG1-6:J.  AVe  had  jKissed  through  exceiilional 
yeai-s  without  going  into  the  market  for  loans, 
but,  as  he  had  remarkeil,  all  other  extnionli- 
nary  lesources  were  now  exhausted,  and  to 
meet  casualties  which  might  occur  it  w.isonly 
to  oixlinary  sources  of  revenue  we  had  to  look, 
ami  any  difticulty  which  might  be  anticipateil 
was  only  to  be  met  by  the  apiJication  of  the 
jiriiiciples  of  true  and  strict  economy. 

The  budget  w.is  attacked  by  Mr.  Disiaeli 
with  his  wonted  vigour.  He  .-iccused  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  profusion;  of  having  by  the  re- 
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pe;il  vi  the  paper  duty  sacrificed  a  surplus  of 
a  million  tiiid  a  half  for  the  sake  of  a  barren 
triumph  over  the  u]iper  house.  He  had  caU 
ciliated  his  loss  at  £GJ5,000,  -nrhen  it  was 
£850,000.  "  The  right  honourable  gentleman," 
lie  sivid,  "  never  proposes  a  vote — and  it  falls 
to  him  to  propose  the  most  profuse  votes  that 
any  minister  in  time  of  peace  ever  brought 
forward — he  never  does  this  without  an  inti- 
mation that  he  does  not  sanction  in  his  heart 
the  expenditure  he  recommends.  .  .  .  How  is 
it  that  the  party  which  pleaches  retrenchment 
and  reduction — who  believe  all  oar  estimates, 
es]5ecially  the  naval  and  military  estimates, 
are  much  too  extravagant — who  are  opposed 
to  fortifications,  and  who  do  not  much  like 
iron  ships — how  is  it  that  this  party  alwaj's 
support  a  minister  who  is  bringing  forwai'd 
these  excessive  estimates  and  who  provides  for 
this  enormous  expenditure?  Well,  that  is  a 
great  question.  This  at  least  we  know,  that 
while  the  spendthrift  is  weeping  over  pence — 
wh.ile  this  penurious  prodigal  is  proposing  this 
enormous  expenditure — he  always  contrives 
to  repeal  some  tax  to  gratify  the  interests  or 
])rejudices  of  the  party  of  retrenchment.  No 
wonder,  then,  we  hear  no  longer  the  s.ame 
iharacter  of  the  income-tax;  no  wonder  we 
are  no  longer  reminded  of  that  compact  en- 
tered into  by  the  house  and  accepted  by  the 
country  for  its  gradual  and  permanent  aboli- 
tion. Unless  the  house  expresses,  on  a  fitting 
occasion,  its  opinion,  there  is  very  little  hope 
of  our  obtaining  any  redress  in  this  respect. 
.  .  .  "Who  will  deny  that  this  position  of  affairs 
is  peculiar  aud  perilous?  I  remember  some 
yeai's  ago,  when  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man was  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  not 
tlien  absorbed  in  the  gulf  of  Liberalism,  that 
we  heard  much  prattle  about  political  morality. 
What  then  most  distinguished  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  and  his  friends  was  their 
monopoly  of  that  admir.able  quality.  They 
were  perpetually  thanking  God  that  they  were 
not  as  other  men,  and  always  pointing  their 
fingei's  at  those  unfortunate  wights  who  sat 
opposite  to  them.  Now  we  see  the  end  of 
')iolitical  morality.'  We  see  the  position  to 
v.hich  political  morality  has  brought  the  fin- 
ance of  a  great  nation.  I  denounce  this  system 


as  one  detrimental  to  the  character  of  public 
men,  and  most  injurious  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
realm." 

This  was  a  telling  example  of  what  w.-is 
regarded  as  a  "damaging  speech"  from  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  but  it  had  no  very 
damaging  effect,  for  the  house  knew  pretty 
well  that  Gladstone  /lad  objected  to  the  forti- 
fication scheme,  and  had  .spoken  with  no  un- 
certain and  no  insincere  voice  against  the 
growing  tendency  to  increased  expenditure. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  party  of  re- 
trenchment trusted  him,  for  they  knew  that 
if  the  time  should  come  when  retrencliment 
could  be  practised,  he  would  be  able  to  use  his 
extraordiuai'y  financial  skill  to  secure  the  re- 
sults to  which  he  had  declared  he  looked  for- 
ward with  anxiety.  No  very  lengthy  reply  was 
needed.  After  having  answered  some  of  these 
representations  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone reminded  his  hearere  that  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty  was  said  to  be  an  improvident 
proposal ;  yet  the  opponents  of  that  measure 
proposed  to  part  with  £9.50,000  of  tea  duty, 
which  would  have  been  so  much  addition  to 
the  alleged  deficiency.  He  was  well  content 
to  be  called  by  Mr.  Disraeli  the  most  profuse 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  recoi-d.  He 
was  satisfied  to  bear-  any  epithets  of  vituper- 
ation hehiid  already  produced  or  might  produce 
on  a  future  occasion.  It  was  not  difficult  to  bear 
the  abuse  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
when  he  remembered  that  far  better  men  than 
himself  had  had  to  suffer  it.  But  he  should 
be  still  more  content  if  the  effect  of  his  oppo- 
nent's speech  was  such  as  to  bring  the  house 
and  the  country  to  a  due  sense  of  the  gravity 
of  the  financial  situation,and  the  necessity  fora 
reduction  of  expenditure.  With  regard  to  the 
income-tax,  he  did  not  desii-e  that  it  should  be 
permanent;  and  if  the  country  could  be  gov- 
erned by  something  about  £60,000,000  it  could 
be  done  without — but  it  could  not  be  abolished 
with  an  expenditure  of  £70,000,000.  He  did 
not  yet  despair  of  reduction  and  retrenchment, 
though  he  did  not  look  forward  to  sweeping 
reductions. 

To  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  had  risen 
early  to  oppose  his  financial  proposals,  he  had 
already  made  a  reply,  in  which  he  had  said 
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lieilkl  uot  ileuy  liU  If  i>jK>ii!>ibilU y  Hi!  cliauoclU'i' 
.  •:  the  i'XohtH|uer,  but  it  wtis  not  nuitf  so  txteu- 
b.ve  its  the  hoiioiintble  Uiroiift  had  re|»vsentiHl 
it.  He  wa-i  iR't  ivsjKiusibU-  {•.■r  tlie  fslimates  in 
every  iK'i>iiitiuem  of  the  jjuveriiiiieiil.  If  lie 
weixs  the  heads  of  those  deiJiirtmeiits  mijjhl  bo 
nbolisheil  alti'i;etlier.  llis  lUity  was  to  see 
that  tlieiv  was  no  Livish  exjieudituiv  of  tlie 
jiubhc  money  when  be  had  it  in  his  jiower  to 
jirevent  it.  He  had  never  denied  the  res|)OU- 
^;bility  of  the  lioiise  or  the  govemnieut.  On 
the  coutniry,  he  had  jdways  jissertcd  it  The 
complaiuts  out  of  doors  about  lasatiou  were 
so  great  that  the  question  required  the  serious 
attention  of  Parliiiuient.  To  tliis  Sir.  GLul- 
stone  added  that  ho  had  to  jirovido  i:70,lKX^,tK:H) 
in  a  time  of  jieace,  and  he  believed  that  when 
tlie  rij:ht  honourable  ^'ontleiuan  (Sir  Statfonl 
Xorthcote),  or  the  rij,'ht  honour.ible  gentleman 
by  his  side  (Mr.  Disraeli),  took  his  place  they 
would  be  able  to  do  it. 

Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged by  competent  judges  to  be  the  rising 
man,  ste;»dily  climbing  upwaixl  to  the  future 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  had  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  private  secretJiry  to  Mr.  Gl.id- 
stouewhen  that  gentleman  w.as  j>residentof  the 
Boai-d  of  Trade  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1S43-45.  Hisancestor  was  Sir  John  Xorthcote, 
who  wrote  certain  notes  on  the  Long  Pailiii- 
ment.  Sir  Stafford  entered  the  house  as  mem- 
ber for  Dudley  in  ISoo,  but  iu  1557  did  not 
venture  to  ojipose  the  numbers  who  had  evi- 
dently determined  tovote  for  Mr. Henry  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan  the  Radical  candidate,  and  so  va- 
cated his  seat,  to  be  returned  in  the  following 
year  for  Stamford.  He  came  to  Parliament 
with  a  reput;itiou  already  established,  and  in 
_  1 859  he  was  appointed  linaucial  seci-etary  to 
the  tre.isury.  Associated  with  sevenil  philan- 
thropic and  educational  movements  and  justly 
regartled  as  eminently  trustworthy,  he  ]xis- 
sessed  both  taste  and  aptitude  for  figures,  and 
his  friends  were  not  slow  in  assigning  to  him 
the  chancellorship  of  the  future.  It  was  said 
I'y  othei-s  that  he  was  more  fitted  for  an  ac- 
tuary or  manager  of  a  great  bank.  These 
underrated  his  abilities,  prolxiblv  leciuse 
lie  was  a  monotonous  and  prosaic  sjjeakor, 
though   he  was  ready  and  even   llueut.     At 


that  time  ho  bocuiiil  to  have  but  u  small  hoii- 
zun,  his  views  were  not  extensive  en<iugli  for 
a  chancellor  r>f  the  exchequer  who  had  to  com- 
|>eto   with   1  but    ho    had  a  ocrtiiiu 

delcnuiniit.  ..uor,  and  wjis  a  ilonr  liu- 

luicial  critic,  iu  fact  was  much  more  ukillcd  iu 
minute  .-inatoniy  of  an  opjKinout's  sUitomentii 
than  iu  constructing  any  bro:id  and  otl'octive 
scheme  of  his  own.  In  IMJl  Sir  Stafforil 
Xorthcote  was  ivtumeil  for  North  Devon, 
and  by  that  time  he  had  completely  gained 
the  res^>ect  of  the  house  no  loss  for  his  honour- 
able integrity  tluiu  for  the  pnictical  ability 
which  he  afterwards  had  an  o|)jJortunity  of 
displaying  as  secretary  for  tlie  Board  of  Ti-ade. 

XotwitbsbUiding  the  distress  which  had 
been  felt  iu  Lixidou  in  the  previous  year,  and 
which  was  still  prevailing  iu  the  cotton  uiauii- 
facturiug  districts,  and  in  spite  of  some  of 
those  signs  of  want  and  discontent  wliich 
took  the  ultimate  form  of  outrages  by  those 
men  who  sought  to  cairy  out  the  decisions 
of  trades -unions  by  physical  force,  the  de- 
struction of  machinery,  and  dangerous  or 
even  murderous  assaults  u|>on  fellow-labourers 
who  chose  to  work  without  the  contiol  of 
their  society;  the  general  i)rosperity  of  the 
country  w.".s  promising.  The  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort  had,  iu>  we  have  seen,  cast  a 
gloom  upon  the  project  for  i'ei)e4iting  in  1862 
the  experiment  of  a  gieat  international  exhi- 
bition similar  to  that  of  1S51 ;  but  the  scheme 
was  not  suffere<l  to  fall  through,  and  his  valu- 
able aid  had  at  least  been  secured  for  its  in- 
ception and  the  settlement  of  many  of  the 
primary  arrangements.  Early  iu  16(51  the 
site  of  the  building  had  been  chosen.  It  was 
a  lai-ge  space  of  ground  in  front  of  and  inclos- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  upon  the  Kensington  Gore  estate,  which 
was  purchased  out  of  the  funds  arising  from  the 
first  exhibition.  The  grouml  was  bounded  by 
four  roads:  Cromwell  Eoad  forming  its  south- 
ern limit.  Exhibition  Road  its  e.iitern,  Ken- 
sington Road  its  northern,  and  Piince  Alfre<l 
Road  its  western.  The  are;i  was  much  larger 
th.in  that  of  the  former  building  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  length  of  the  s|iace  under  glass 
there  was  lh-18  feet  and  its  breadth  4t>8,  with 
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48  feet  additional  for  macliiiiery,  or,  with  the 
galleries,  about  l,OaO,00(>  feet  of  Hooring  space. 
The  building  of  18f)2  was  about  half  as  large 
again,  and  this  increase  was  rendered  neces- 
sary, not  only  because  of  tlie  expectation  of 
increased  exhibits  from  various  jiarts  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  view  of  the  applications  likely  to 
be  made  by  France  and  our  colonies. 

The  design  of  the  building  as  furnished  by 
Captain  Fowke,  E.E.,  differed  essentially  from 
those  of  the  former  "Crystal  Palace."  The 
main  w:dls  were  of  brick  up  to  (iO  feet,  and 
thoui;li  iron  and  glass  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  structure,  much  of  the  lighting 
•was  by  means  of  clerestories  through  a  solid 
and  compact  roof.  This  was  necessarily  the 
case  iu  the  fine  art  department,  as  it  had  been 
found  that  the  iron  and  glass  roofs  did  not 
give  complete  security  against  damp,  and  as 
loan  collections  of  valuable  paintings,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  art  treasures  from  the  Man- 
chester exhibition  of  the  previous  year,  and  a 
number  of  priceless  examples  of  the  works  of 
the  great  painters  of  the  century,  from  all 
countries,  were  to  be  included,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  adequate  means  for  their  pro- 
tection. Five  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
appointed  undei-  the  original  patent  of  incor- 
poration to  take  the  direction ;  namely,  Earl 
Granville,  Mr.  "Weutworth  Dilke,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Chandos,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  51. P., 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn,  and  they  were 
left  to  seek  efficient  advice  and  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  work. 

During  the  latter  pai't  of  the  time  that  the 
building  was  ajiproaching  completion,  and 
even  at  the  opening  ceremony  and  for  a  little 
while  after  the  exhibition  was  inaugurated, 
the  scheme  met  with  considerable  disparage- 
ment. There  were  constant  objections  to  the 
site,  to  the  style  of  the  building,  and  to  the 
supjjosed  inferiority  of  its  contents  to  those 
of  the  tii-st  great  "world's  fair"  of  1851. 
People  .shook  their  heads  sagaciously  to  era- 
phivsize  tlie  opinion  that  one  can  never  repeat 
a  great  success.  Others  said  the  structui-e 
resembled  a  factory  or  a  gigantic  warehouse, 
and  ]iro]>liesied  that  its  contents  could  not  be 
propei-ly  exhibited  even  if  they  were  woith 
seeing.     Again  during  the  tirsfc  days  of  imper- 


fect arrangement  it  was  currently  declared 
that  the  jilace  was  only  a  gigantic  bazaar  for 
the  display  of  the  goods  of  enterprising,  or 
rather  advertising,  tradesmen. 

The  commissioners  might  well  have  been 
daunted ;  but  the  money  was  forthcoming, 
the  building  was  completed  by  the  stipulated 
time,  and  though  the  unpromising  jirospects 
of  its  success  seemed  likely  to  be  confirmed 
because  of  the  mourning  into  which  the  queen 
was  plunged  by  the  death  of  the  prince,  whose 
name  anil  prestige  it  was  believed  would  carry 
it  into  public  favour,  and  the  opening  cere- 
mony was  unattended  by  the  pomp  and  cele- 
bration of  a  loyal  inauguration,  the  truth  at 
last  dawr.ed  upon  the  public  mind  that  :>s  a 
real  international  exhibition  it  was  superior 
to  its  predecessor  not  only  in  the  variety  of 
the  disjJay,  but  in  the  evidences  which  it 
contained  of  the  progress  made  in  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  inventions  during  the  eleven 
years  that  had  elapsed. 

Unfortunately  there  were  small  quarrels 
and  jealousies  among  the  proposed  directors 
of  the  musical  performance  ;it  the  opening 
ceremony,  and  Mr.  Costa  having  objected 
to  conduct  the  cantata,  or  whatever  it  was 
called,  composed  by  Professor  Bennett  to  the 
words  of  the  poet  laureate,  went  off  iu  a  sulk, 
and  Mr.  Sainton  was  invited  to  take  his  place. 
The  following  were  the  words: — 

Uplift  a  thousand  voices,  full  and  sweet, 

In  this  wide  hall  with  earth's  inventions  stored, 
And  praise  th'  invisible  tmiversal  Lord, 

^Yllo  lets  once  more  in  peace  the  nations  meet, 
\M3ere  Science,  Art,  and  Labour  have  outpoiu"'d 

Then-  mynad  horns  of  plent\'  at  our  feet 

0,  sUent  father  of  our  King's  to  be, 

Mourn'd  in  this  golden  hour  of  jubilee. 

For  this,  for  all,  we  weep  our  thanks  to  thee ! 

The  world-compelling  plan  was  thine, 

And,  lo  !  the  long  laborious  miles 

Of  Palace ;  lo  !  the  giant  aisles, 

Rich  in  model  and  design ; 

Harvest-tool  and  hu-sbandiy. 

Loom,  and  wheel,  and  engiu'rj'; 

Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine. 

Steel  and  gold,  and  corn  and  wine ; 

Fabric  rough  or  fairj"  tine. 

Sunny  tiikens  of  the  Line ; 

Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 

Of  wonder,  out  of  West  and  East, 

And  shapes  and  hues  of  part  divnie  ! 

All  of  teauty,  all  of  use, 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce, 
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llro  lylil  fi\>u\  mulcr  uvoiy  alar, 
Ifltiwii  from  ovtT  tfvcry  main, 
Atitl  mixt,  as  lifo  is  iiiiit  with  (wiin. 
The  workii  of  jwace  witli  wurks  of  war. 
O  y.',  tliti  wiM)  who  think,  iho  wisv  who  ix'ij;ii, 
Kr»'m  (jrowiiij;  comiiicrce  Km»so  ht-r  latest  cluiiUt 
And  li't  the  fair  wliit<.'-«inj»i'il  iH^aoomokor  fly 
'l\*  happy  havi'iis  iiudi-r  all  the  ^y. 
All!  mi\  till'  -ii^.'iis  ami  the  goKU-n  hours, 
I VI  (..u-lt  ui.iii  ti;ius  hi*i  own  in  alt  men's  ^'ooJ, 
All  I  all  uii'n  Work  in  iioblo  brotherhood, 
r.i\  ikin^;  tiioir  mailed  fleets  and  armtxl  towers, 
Ai;.|  rulinj;  by  oWyin^  natttrv's  (luwersi. 
An  1  gatltcriu^'  all  the  (rviits  of  iiacc  and  cruwn'd 
with  all  her  llowers. 

Du  tlie  1st  of  May  tlie  exliibitiou  Wiis 
i>l>i'iiod,  uiitl  thoti^-li  her  majesty  w.is  uot  pre- 
sent au  iiui«.isiiii,'  pageant  jxisseJ  in  inocessiou 
lliruugh  the  building,  consisting  of  civic  dig- 
iiitarieSj  foreigu  amb;tss;idors,  iuchiding  the 
.TaiKinese  envoys,  and  her  majesty's  ministers, 
wlici  met  to  receive  the  cominissione|-s,  who 
presented  au  adilress  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
biidge.  His  royal  highness  represented  the 
ipieeu  on  tlie  occasion,  and  after  the  formal 
jirocession  declared  the  exhibition  open  in  her 
majesty's  name. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  remained 
open  until  the  1st  of  November,  when  it  was 
computed  tliat  the  total  number  of  visitore 
had  been  G,117,450,  or  about  50,0(10  fewer 
tlian  the  gross  number  of  visitors  to  the  ex- 
liibition  of  ls5l  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  the  condition  of  the  people  in  some  of 
our  large  centres  of  industry  accounted  for 
some  falling  otV,  and  probably  ther«  were 
fewer  foreigu  visitors,  though  the  foreigu 
exhibitors  numbered  l(J,4o(i  against  CoGG  in 
Ibol.  A  contemporary  account  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  contents  touching  upon  the  evi- 
ilences  of  progress  witnessed  in  the  vaiious 
de)>artmeuts,  remarked : — 

•• '  It  is  only  eleven  yeai-s  since  the  List  ex- 
liibitiou," some  people  mays;»y;  'and  eleven 
years  hence  there  will  be  still  more  to  see.' 
Wlien  tliere  will  be  another  exhibition  is  a 
■  |Uestiou  which  depends  upou  persons  and 
things  far  beyond  our  ken  or  control;  but  if 
time  be  measureil  by  imjuovement  or  by 
mere  chauge,  then  these  last  eleven  years 
have  been  twenty-two.  Since  the  htst  exhi- 
bition there  have  come  up  the  Armstrong 
gun,  the  Eulield  rille,  and  iron-plated  ships; 


seveiiil  new  gold-lieldi>,  willi  a  iii-oporliouutu 
development  of  the  i-olonies;  the  ojieiiiug  of 
(.'liinu  and  .lajiiiu;  the  example  of  the  Man- 
c'  ester  e.\hibitioii,  leading  to  nur  Uew  picture- 
gallery;  the  addition  of  Itome  and  Naples  to 
the  list  of  exhibitors;  a  greatly  increased 
rivalry  in  glass,  in  ]wrcelaiu,  in  iron,  in  jiaper, 
in  furniture,  in  jewelry,  and  many  other 
things.  Onyx  marble  hi4s  Ijeeu  discovered. 
Machinery  has  been  applied  to  many  pur- 
p'.tses  hitherto  left  to  tin.-issistid  hand  labour. 
Mediteval  architecture  h:u>  fairly  taken  root 
in  the  uational  mind.  Our  ships  of  war  are 
doubling  their  tonnage,  tiuing  their  lines,  and 
thickening  their  iron  eoiits.  I'hotography,  the 
electric  telegraiih,  and  instruments  fur  mea- 
suriug  and  ivcording  meteorological  changes 
have  made  a  great  start.  All  the  nations  of 
the  earth  are  iutei'chauging  their  ]>roductions 
much  more  freely  than  eleven  years  ago.  Corn, 
wine,  and  oil  are  more  abundant,  and  come 
here  in  greater  varieties.  The  wealth  of  the 
world  has  iuere;ised,  and  the  exhibitoi's  have 
better  ho|)e  of  turning  their  pains  to  good 
account  tliau  they  had  eleven  years  ago.  All 
these  diflereuces  in  the  comparison  of  the  two 
periods  have  told  on  the  e.\hibition,  and  made 
it  in  all  respects  vastly  lai-ger  and  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  1851.  It  has  sull'ered 
some  s;id  blows,  but  they  are  from  without 
rather  th:in  within.  The  loss  of  its  great 
patron  and  jiromotcr  seemed  at  tirst  h.-ddly 
possible  to  get  over.  A  still  dee])er  wound 
has  been  struck  at  its  success  by  the  distress 
of  the  manufacturing  districts.  But  whoever 
can  visit  it,  even  at  a  cost  of  time  and  money 
somewhat  beyond  his  wont,  will  find  that  he 
has  uo  reason  to  regret  au  expemliture  which 
teaches  him  more  than  books  and  com|>auious, 
and  i)laces  him,  as  it  were,  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  world's  material  |)rogre.ss  and  outward 
civilization." 

The  distress  in  Lanaishire  had  indeed  be- 
come very  serious  long  before  tlie  Greiit  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  w;is  closed,  and  it  continued 
for  a  long  time  afterwards;  but  the  attitude 
of  the  suffering  cotton  operatives  was  one  of 
courageous  endurance,  such  as  elicited  the 
admiration  not  ouly  of  their  countrymen,  but 
of  all  Europe  and  of  the  -Americans  themselves. 
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<)u  the  19th  of  .Iiimiarv,  1SG3,  Mr.  rrosident 
[jincolii,  iu  reply  to  ;iii  address  from  the  work- 
ing men  of  Manchester,  who  had  sent  to  him 
a  declaration  of  their  hatred  of  slavery,  said  : 
"I  know  and  deeply  deplore  the  sufferings 
which  the  workinj,'  men  at  Manchester  and  in 
all  Europe  are  called  to  endure  in  this  crisis. 
It  has  been  often  and  studiously  represented 
that  the  attempts  to  overthrow  this  govern- 
ment, which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
human  rights,  and  to  substitute  for  it  one 
which  should  rest  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
human  slavery,  was  likely  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  Europe.  Through  the  action  of  our  disloyal 
citizens  the  working  men  of  Europe  have  been 
subjected  to  a  severe  trial  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  their  sanction  to  that  attempt.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  canuot  but  regard  your 
decisive  utterances  upon  the  question  as  an 
instance  of  sublime  Christian  heroism  which 
has  not  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any 
country."  Before  tbe  end  of  that  year  the 
l)rice  of  middling  New  Orleans  cotton  in  Liver- 
pool was  294c?.  per  lb.  In  1834  the  rate  of 
the  same  quality  of  cotton  had  been  od.  per 
lb.  I>ariug  1861  the  cjuotations  had  con- 
tinued to  average  ll^d.  per  lb.,  and  in  1862 
it  had  been  241f?.  Of  coarse  the  liigh  price 
in  1863  meant  no  supplies,  and  though  efibrts 
had  been  made  to  bring  cargoes  from  Egypt, 
and  the  crops  in  India  were  looked  forward 
to  with  such  anxiety  that  a  consignment  of 
Surat  was  received  with  joyful  manifestations, 
there  was  never  enough  to  give  good  hope  of 
resuming  work  e.xcept  on  very  short  time  in  ;i 
limited  number  of  mills. 

The  provisions  made  for  the  I'elief  of  the 
families  of  the  Lancashire  operatives  were 
continued.  In  July,  1862,  Mr.  Villiers,  jjre- 
sideut  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  brought  in  a  bill 
enabling  every  parish  overburdened  with  local 
<ii.stress  to  claim  a  contribution  from  thecom- 
mon  fund  of  the  union,  .and  in  committee  an 
addition  was  made  enabling  the  unions  to  rai.se 
money  by  loan,  or  to  resort  to  a  rate  in  aid 
whenever  the  expenditure  of  a  union  exceeded 
3s.  in  the  pound.  A  Lancashire  relief  fund 
was  also  started,  with  an  executive  committee 
])roperly  appointed.  According  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  "N^'ilsou  Patten  in  the  House  of 


Commons  the  contributions  to  the  fund  in 
Ajiril,  1863,  had  shown  the  results  of  the 
muuiticent  liberality  of  the  nation.  There  liad 
been  collected  by  the  Central  Relief  Commit- 
tee .£959,000,  in  clothing  and  provisions  to  the 
value  of  .£108,000;  subscriptions  from  differ- 
ent localities,  £306,000  ;  private  charity, 
£200,000;Mausion-liousecommittee,£482,000; 
poor-law  board,  £680,000— in  all  a  total  of 
£2,73.5,000,  of  which  £1,480,000  had  been  con- 
tributed by  the  county  of  Lanca.ster,  so  deter- 
mined was  the  courage  aud  independence  of 
the  people  thei-e.  It  may  well  be  understood 
that  though  this  large  sum  liad  been  received, 
and  that  the  lialauce  then  in  hand  for  con- 
tinued distriljutiou  was  £845,000,  the  distress 
was  extreme.  There  was  no  margin  for  more 
than  the  provision  of  necessaries  in  extreme 
cases,  aud,  indeed,  the  operatives  were  mostly 
reduced  to  extremity  before  they  would  con- 
sent to  receive  assistance. 

In  November,  18C2,  ]Mr.  Cobden,  iu  writing 
to  Lady  Hathertou,  had  said :  "  Imagine  that 
the  iron,  stone,  and  coal  w-ere  suddeidy  with- 
held from  Staffordshire,  and  it  gives  you  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  what  Lancashire,  with  its 
much  larger  population,  is  suffering  from  the 
want  of  cotton ;  it  reverses  the  condition  of 
the  richest  county  iu  the  kingdom,  and  makes 
it  the  poorest.  A  capitalist  with  £20,000  in- 
vested in  buildings  and  machinery  may  be 
almost  on  a  par  with  his  operatives  iu  desti- 
tution if  he  be  deprived  of  the  raw  materi.il 
which  alone  makes  his  capital  jiroductive. 
Bad  as  is  the  state  of  things,  I  fear  we  are 
only  at  its  commencement,  and  unhappily  the 
wiuter  is  upou  us  to  aggravate  the  suH'erings 
of  the  working  people.  Tlie  evil  is  spreading 
through  all  classes.  The  firet  effects  will  be 
felt  on  the  small  shopkeepers;  the  weak  mill- 
owners  will  come  next.  I  met  a  magistrate 
yesterday  from  Oldham,  and  be  told  me  that 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  bench  four  tliousaud 
assessments  were  exempted  from  jiayment  of 
poor-rates  on  the  plea  of  inability  of  the  par- 
ties to  pay!  How  rapidly  this  must  aggravate 
the  pressure  on  the  remainder  of  the  property 
of  the  viniou !  There  will  be  another  meeting 
of  the  Manchester  Committee  next  IVIonday, 
at  which  it  will  be  proposed  to  extend  it  to  a 
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.\\$lion(J  Oonimittce,  and  the  iniet-n  will  b« 
wiliciliKl  as  Diiihesa  of  l«'\iK-a.ster  to  allow  lier 
liniue  to  aiijH-^ii-  iui  its  ]i;»tioii.  All  eileii,'etio 
ftfort  will  then  Ix;  limJo  to  cover  the  whole 
kiiigtloni  witli  li>c:il  couiiuittees,  aud  tlieu  in- 
stitute a  jjeiiei-al  iiwviis  for  siibsori])tious.  By 
this  lueans  we  may  keej>  Mattel's  iu  tolemble 
oixler  till  Parliament  meets,  but  there  is  a 
ijrowiug  o])inioii  that  we  sliall  have  to  apply 
to  |inrliainent  for  imiierial  aid.  People  at  a 
distaiKv,  who  learu  that  the  jwor-rates  in 
Liiucasbire  are  even  now  less  tlinu  they  are 
iu  orvlinary  times  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
cannot  uiiderstciiid  this  helplessness  and  des- 
titution. They  «lo  not  peiveive  how  excep- 
tional this  stnte  of  things  is.  Lancashire,  with 
ils  machinery  stop])ed,  is  like  a  man  in  a  faint- 
ing fit.  It  would  be  as  i-ition;d  to  attempt  to 
draw  money  from  the  one  as  blood  from  the 
other.  Or  it  may  be  comjjared  to  a  strong 
man  suddenly  struck  with  pandysis;  until  the 
use  of  his  limbs  anil  muscles  be  i-estored  to 
him,  it  is  useless  to  tell  him  to  help  himself." 

We  have  seen  what  had  theu  been  done  to 
increase  jKior-law  i-elief.  Iu  September,  1S62, 
twenty-four  jxtor-law  unions  iu  the  distressed 
districts  atforded  out-door  relief  to  140,105 
I>ersons,  at  a  weekly  cost  of  i'7922,  which  re- 
]iresented  aid  to  1(H),<XX)  pei-sous  in  excess  of 
the  relief  of  the  corresponding  jjeriod  of  the 
preWous  year.  On  the  week  ending  27th  of 
I>eceraber  the  want  was  far  more  excessive, 
tlie  relief  lists  .■showing  the  .il.uming  total  of 
■I9(>,SIC  jjersous  dependent  on  charitable  or 
p:irocliial  funds,  while  the  loss  of  wages  was 
estimated  at  about  £1GS,000  per  week. 

Hap])ily  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers w.as  well  supported,  not  only  by  noble 
.•mil  wealthy  donoi-s — among  whom  were  the 
<(ueen,  who  gave  £2C)0(>,  and  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  who  gave  £ltXX)  during  his  visit  to 
Loudon — but  by  the  people  themselves — shop- 
kee])ers,  employes,  and  even  agricultural  la- 
liouret^s,  who  contributed  jjence  from  their 
own  small  and  hanlly-eai-ned  wages.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  either  that  substantial  aid 
.•iiid  expressions  of  sympathy  came  to  Lanca- 
shire from  various  paixs  of  Europe,  and  that 
tlie  Northern  States  of  America  were  not  be- 
hindhand in  significant  expressions  of  good- 


will, wiiich  took  the  ii1ia]ie  of  cuuiiiguineiits  of 
jiidvisions  aud  other  additioUii  to  the  fund. 
This  act  of  generosity  ninidst  their  own 
troubles  aii<l  anxieties,  aud  when  their  own 
fields  lay  f.dlow  ami  their  own  m:uiufactuiv!< 
wei-e  still  for  want  uf  the  hands  that  were 
engageil  in  the  deadly  struggle,  was  afterwnixU 
warmly  remembered,  ;is,  indeed,  it  deserved 
to  be;  and  though  for  a  time  it  had  little  ap- 
lueL-iable  iircct  in  mitigating  the  niiicorous 
lieclauiations  ot  a  section  of  the  public  on  both 
slides,  it  doubtless  hod  a  very  decided  influence 
in  the  ultimate  restorttion  of  reasonable  atid 
friendly  feelings,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  mutu.ol  good  understanding  that  ensued, 
notwithstanding  the  atTair  of  the  Alabama  aud 
the  "  claims"  that  were  so  long  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  not  out  of  pLice  to  note  also,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  aud  the 
increasing  distress  in  the  early  days  of  18G2, 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  a  wealthy  American 
merchant  in  London,  announced  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  give  i:iOO,WW  for  the  benefit 
of  the  jjoor  of  this  metropolis.  Mr.  Peabody 
w.as  a  native  of  Daiivei-s,  iu  the  State  of  ilas- 
s;ichusetts.  He  was  born  on  February  IS, 
1795;  his  parcnt-s  were  iu  humble  circum- 
stances, and  his  early  education  was  acquiivd 
at  the  district  "common  school."  .\t  the  age 
of  eleven  he  was  j^laced  in  a  grocer's  store  in 
Danvers,  in  which  situation  be  spent  four 
yeais.  After  a  ye,-u-'s  rund  life  with  his  grand- 
father iu  Vermont  he  went  to  Kewbuiyixirt, 
Massachusetts,  as  clerk  to  his  elder  brother, 
who  had  oi)ened  a  diy -goods  shop  there.  He 
afterwai-ds  w.as  in  business  with  his  uncle  at 
Georgetown,  district  of  Columbia,  for  two 
years.  In  1814  he  withdrew  from  this  concern 
and  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Elisha  RiL'L's 
iu  the  dry-goo<ls  trade,  Mr.  Kiggs  furnishing 
the  capital  and  Mr.  Peabody  the  bufiiuess 
t'dent.  In  1S15  the  house  was  removed  to 
Baltimore,  and  in  1822  branch  houses  were 
establisheil  in  Phil.idelj)hia  and  Xew  York. 
In  1S27  Mr.  Pealiody  crossed  the  Atlantic  for 
the  first  time  to  juu-chase  goods.  In  1829  he 
became  senior  partner  by  the  retirement  of 
I  Mr.  Riggs.  On  several  occasions  of  his  visits 
'  to  England  he  was  intrusted  with  imjxirtant 
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financial  iicgotiatiuiis  by  the  State  of  ilan-- 
laiul.  Early  in  1837  lie  took  up  liis  residence 
in  England.  In  lS4u  he  withdrew  from  the 
concern  of  Peabody,  Kiggs,  &  Co.,  and  founded 
a  banking-house  in  Loudon.  In  the  crisis  of 
1 837  he  rendered  vahiable  assi.stance  towards 
the  maintenance  of  American  credit  in  Eng- 
land. The  banking-house  he  established  be- 
came the  lieadquarters  of  his  countrymen 
resident  in  or  passing  through  London  and 
the  centre  of  Americm  news.  His  Fourth  of 
Juiy  dinners  at  the  "Star  and  Garter,"  Eich- 
mond,  soon  became  jaiblic  events,  and  served 
to  bring  Englisli  and  American  gentleujen 
together  in  agreeable  intercourse.  In  1852, 
at  the  bicentenary  anniversary  of  his  native 
town,  he  sent  a  cheque  for  20,000  dols.  to  be 
expended  in  the  founding  of  a  lyceum  and 
librai-y  for  the  town.  By  subsequent  dona- 
tions this  sum  was  raised  to  C(),000  dols.,  and 
the  institution  was  opened  in  or  about  1807 
with  great  eclat.  In  the  latter  year  he  gave 
to  certain  citizens  of  Baltimore  tlie  sum  of 
500,000  dols.  to  found  an  institute  in  that  city 
for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts,  the  opening  of  which  was  re- 
tarded by  the  civil  war  in  America. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  presented  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  London  in  recognition  of 
his  muniticent  gift.  He  afterwards  added 
another  £50,0(10  to  it,  and  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  queen  for  his  '"mure  than 
princely  muuiliceuce."  Her  majesty  would 
liave  conferred  upon  him  either  a  baronetcy 
or  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath; 
but  that  she  understood  he  felt  liimself  de- 
barred from  accepting  such  distinctions.  It 
only  remained,  therefore,  for  the  queen  to  give 
Mr.  Peabody  the  assurance  of  hei'  personal 
feelings,  which  she  furtlier  wished  tu  mark  by 
asking  him  to  accept  a  miniature-jiortrait  of 
herself,  which  she  desired  to  liave  painted, 
and  which,  when  finished,  was  eitlier  to  be 
sent  to  liim^to  America,  or  to  be  given  to  him 
on  liis  return  to  the  country  which  owed  him 
so  much.  Ml'.  Peabody  reiilied:  "Madam,I  feel 
seriously  my  inability  to  express  in  adequate 
terms  the  gratification  with  which  I  have  read 
the  letter  which  your  majesty  has  done  me 
the  high  honour  of  transmitting  by  the  hands 


of  Earl  liusscU.'  Un  the  occasion  which  has 
attracted  your  majesty's  attention,  of  setting 
.-ipart  a  portion  of  my  property  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  and  augment  the  comforts  of  the 
poor  in  London,  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  God  who  has  blessed  me 
with  prosi)crity,and  of  attacliment  to  this  great 
country,  where,  under  j-onr  majesty's  benign 
rule,  I  have  received  so  much  personal  kind- 
ue.ss  and  enjoyed  so  many  j-ears  of  happiness. 
Next  to  the  approval  of  my  own  conscience  I 
shall  always  prize  the  assurance  which  your 
majesty's  letter  conveys  to  me  of  tlie  apjjroba- 
tiun  of  the  Queen  of  England,  who.se  whole 
life  has  attested  that  her  exalted  station  has 
in  no  degree  diminished  her  sympathy  with 
the  humblest  of  her  subjects.  The  portrait 
whicli  your  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to 
bestow  on  me  I  shall  value  as  the  most  pre- 
cious heirloom  that  I  can  leave  in  the  laud 
of  my  birth,  where,  together  with  the  letter 
which  your  majesty  has  addressed  to  me,  it 
will  ever  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
kindly  feeling  of  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 
The  American  war  had  concluded  when  this 
letter  was  written,  and  above  two  j'ears  after- 
wards, in  December,  1868,  Mr.  Peabody,  who 
had  returned  from  America,  once  more  gave 
£100,000,  bringing  the  total  sum  to  the  superb 
■amount  of  £250,000.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
gave  another  million  of  doUars  to  his  American 
Southern  education  fund.  In  October  of  the 
following  _year  this  liberal  benefactor  died  at 
the  residence  of  his  friend.  Sir  Curtis  Lampson. 
He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  under 
his  will  he  had  left  an  additional  amount  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Loudon  poor,  making  alto- 
gether a  total  of  half  a  million  sterling.  His 
remains  were  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey 
previous  to  being  conveyed  on  board  one  of 
her  majesty's  ships  to  his  birth-])lace  in  Ame- 
rica. The  large  sum  of  money,  which  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  ti'ustees  for  providing 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  London  poor,  aji- 
pears  to  have  been  chiefly  devoted,  it  is  true. 


1  This  was  in  1866 :  lortl  John  Russell  tooli  his  seat  in 
Ihe  House  of  Lords  in  July.  1861,  as  Earl  Russell  of  King- 
sf  on-Kussell  iu  Dorset  and  Viscount  Ainberley  of  Ardsalla 
in  .Me.itli. 
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to  tlie  piir)n>se  of  Liiilttili^  siilKsUiiitinl  lioiisos 
oil  11  uiikIpI  plan,  auil  on  a  plan  wliicli  will 
vieM  a  eertiuu  diviilend  foi'  tlie  nminteimnee 
of  tile  8i-lienie;  I'lit  it  can  scaively  be  eou- 
teiiitt.-il  tlint  the  actually  poor  inhabitants  of 
IxJUilon,  or  those  who  ueeil  benevolent  niJ, 
are  tho^M  who  have  been  chiefly  benelited, 
siuoe  the  trust  liiis  rather  Imhmi  devoted  to  the 
piMvision  of  couveiiieut  and  well-ooiistriicted 
tenenieutd  for  those  decent  tenants  who  can 
nllbrd  to  |>ay  a  fair  amount  of  rental.  Doubt- 
less some  jjooil  may  have  been  etl'ected  by  thus 
enabling  resiiettable  mechanics  and  working 
jteople  to  obt:uu  sound  sanitary  and  reason- 
ably nited  dwellings;  but  whether  this  kind 
of  speculative  jnovisiou  quite  represents  the 
intentions  of  the  philanthropic  donor  tsiier- 
liajis  a  question  which  the  trustees  and  tneir 
ivpivsentiitives  cm  best  answer. 

Mr.  Peabody's  splendid  gift  of  coui-se  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  relief  of  distress  in 
I^iucashire,  to  which  he  w:is  also  no  doubt  a 
liberal  contributor,  but  it  had  much  signiti- 
c;ince  in  i-epreseuting  the  good  feeling  whicli 
continued  to  exist  between  numbers  of 
thoughtful  Americans  and  unbiassed  Eng- 
lishmen. The  efforts  made  for  the  special 
object  of  diminishing  the  sufl'erings  of  the 
people  during  the  cotton  famine  were  nume- 
rous and  well  sustained.  Nor  were  they  con- 
tiiieil  to  mere  contributions  or  subscriptions. 
They  included  many  personal  endeavours, 
among  the  most  directly  useful  of  which  were 
those  of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  during  the  firat 
months  of  the  calamity  visited  the  districts 
where  the  nee<l  was  greatest,  and  while  pi-ac- 
tically  assisting  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  those 
who  were  on  the  spot  had  a  number  of  the 
men  conveyed  to  Hawarden,  where  they  were 
employed  in  making  new  roads  and  paths  in 
the  park.  She  also  established  at  Hawarden 
an  industrial  home  for  distressed  Ijincashire 
girls.  Xun:erous  endeavours  of  a  similar 
kind  were  made  in  the  suffering  districts,  and 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  though  the  )>aiuful 
effects  of  the  cotton  famine  were  felt  long 
after  the  Americjin  w.w  was  over  and  the 
mills  were  at  work  again,  that  time  of  trial 
had  not  been  barren  in  good  results,  so  that 
we  may  well  believe  it  proved  of  incalculable 
Vol!  IV. 


after  Wnetit  to  the  whole  |K>)iu!aiion  of  the 
districts  where  its  lesson  had  been  |>atiently 
learnt.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  time  was  the  remarkable  diminution  iu 
the  number  of  deaths  and  the  improvement  iu 
the  health  of  the  majority  of  the  |>eo])le,  even 
in  those  districts  where  the  disti-ess  was  most 
severely  felt.  This  has  been  attributed  to 
enforced  temperance ;  it  may  have  been  also 
jKirtially  attributable  to  a  jieriod  of  temiiorary 
rest  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  means 
were  t:ikeii  for  prt)viding  interesting  occupa- 
tion. Schools  wei-e  establisheil  for  the  in- 
struction not  only  of  children  but  of  adults, 
numbei's  of  whom  willingly  devoted  their  now 
unein|iloyed  time  to  ac<|uire  the  instruction 
which  in  their  younger  days  they  had  never 
been  able  to  attain.  Sewing-schools  for 
women  and  girls  were  also  oi)ened  in  all  parts 
of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Xiiiiibers 
were  there  taught  how  to  make  and  to  mend 
various  garments,  and  carried  the  practical 
knowledge  gained  in  these  .schools  into  their 
homes.  The  organization  for  relieving  want 
went  hand  in  hand  with  efforts  for  providing 
occupations  which  would  kce]>  the  peojJe  from 
bri-Kxling  over  their  trouble,  and  be  u.seful  to 
them  in  their  daily  lives. 

During  the  whole  time  that  tlie  dearth  of 
cotton  continued  the  government  and  many 
wealthy  and  enterprising  individuals  were 
using  efforts  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plant  in  India  and  other  British  dependen- 
cies, so  that  we  might  not  Iiereafter  be  wholly 
dependent  on  one  source  of  supply.  Some 
advances  were  also  made  in  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery  for  ]jrej)ariug  and 
cleaning  the  fibre;  and  railways  and  means 
of  tr.insit  from  the  manufacturing  districts  to 
the  sea|x>rts  were  still  further  develojieil.  To 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  New  Zealand, 
Queensland — and  outside  the  British  empire, 
Brazil — consumere  of  cotton  were  looking  not 
without  hope  that  in  the  future,  if  not  imme- 
diately, large  supj)lies  might  be  brought  from 
those  places.  Of  course  the  supply  increased 
but  slowly,  or  nither  absolute  ces.^ition  of 
supply  was  only  prevented  by  these  means, 
especi;Uly  as  nothing  came  from  the  African 
cotton -fields   when   prices  had   cousiilerably 
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increased.  The  native  grower.s  there  had  no 
notion  of  working  except  when  curaiielled ; 
.-uid  the  increased,  amonut  which  they  re- 
ceived when  they  conveyed  tlie  produce  of 
their  plantations  to  the  shore  enabled  them  to 
settle  down  to  enjoyment— or  what  passed  for 
it  in  their  estimation— and  to  leave  the  fields 
untilled  and  unsown.  The  staple  at  mills 
which  resumed  work  was  the  Sural;  and 
though  this  w;v3  of  inferior  quality,  dirty,  and 
difficult  to  manufacture,  it  was  so  much  better 
than  none  at  all  that  the  people  who  could 
obtain  emplo3-ment  were  delighted  at  beingable 
to  maintain  their  independence,  and  to  leave 
the  relief  funds  for  the  lai'ge  number  who  were 
necessarily'  supported  by  charitable  efiorts. 

Among  the  institutions  which  were  already 
in  existence  and  served  both  at  the  time  and 
afterwards  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  such  a 
sudden  and  protracted  arrest  of  a  great  indus- 
try occupying  a  large  district,  should  be  noticed 
those  societies  in  which  the  principles  of  co- 
operation had  been  adopted  and  had  proved 
successful.  The  co-operative  societies  of 
Rochdale  had  not,  it  is  true,  had  many  imit.a- 
toi-s,  nor  did  it  then  seem  as  though  the  scheme 
which  they  had  adojited  was  likely  to  find 
much  extension  in  other  parts  of  England 
and  amidst  other  industries ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  distress  in  Lancashire  and  the 
survival  during  the  cotton  famine  of  the  ori- 
ginal as.sociations  whose  members  had  so  long 
benefited  by  the  provisions  of  the  system,  at- 
tractcil  public  attention  to  the  question.  Since 
that  time  co-operative  societies  in  one  form  or 
other  have  been  regarded  as  valuable  means 
for  securing  the  mutual  advantages  of  their 
membei's,  and  in  Loudon,  societies  embracing 
one  branch  of  the  original  institutions  have 
been  organized  in  a  maimer  which  has  more 
than  once  threatened  to  change  the  entire 
method  of  business  jirevionsly  adopted  by 
retail  traders  in  the  metropolis. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  actual 
or  representative  co-operative  association  in- 
cludes not  only  a  common  interest  in  the  sale 
and  ]irofits  of  necessary  commodities  required 
by  the  membei-s,  but  in  tlie  industry  in  which 
the  members  are  employed  and  by  the  success 


of  which  thoy  live.  Such  a  notion  was  in  the 
minds  of  many  men  even  after  the  accelera- 
tion of  political  progress  and  the  folly  and 
ignorance  of  self-elected  leadei-s  had  put  an 
end  to  Chartism.  Among  the  people  who 
h;id  looked  at  the  indefinite  promises  of  coni- 
nnniistic  or  socialistic  leaders  there  were  many 
who  saw  much  jiossible  reality  in  them.  Tliat 
some  such  experiments  had  failed  long  before, 
when  they  were  associated  w-ith  political  agi- 
tation or  with  certain  suspected  philosophies 
or  social  vagaries,  was  no  proof  that  the  co- 
operative principle  might  not  be  commercially 
sound.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  already  neces- 
sai'ily  existed,  where  a  number  of  people  were 
engaged  in  diflerent  work  and  held  different 
degrees  of  importance  to  promote  the  same 
enterprise.  In  1873  Carlyle  had  given  ex- 
pression to  the  thought,  or  one  might  rather 
say  the  question  which  was  being  discussed  else- 
where among  a  few  serious  men.  '•Whether," 
as  he  puts  it,  "  in  some  ulterior,  perhaps  some 
not  far  distant  stage  of  the  'chivalry  of 
labour'  your  master  worker  may  not  find  it 
possible,  and  needful,  to  gi'ant  his  workers 
permanent  interest  in  his  enterprise  and  theire! 
So  that  it  become  in  practical  result,  what  in 
essential  fact  and  justice  it  ever  is,  a  joint 
enterprise;  all  men,  from  the  chief  master 
down  to  the  lowest  overseer  and  operative, 
economically  as  well  as  loyally  concerned  for 
it?  Which  question  I  do  not  answer.  Tlie 
answer  near,  or  else  far,  is  perha]>s:  yes; — 
and  yet  we  know  the  difficulties.  Despotism 
is  essential  iu  most  enterjirises :  I  am  told 
they  do  not  tolerate  'freedom  of  debate'  on 
board  a  seventy-four  1  Republican  senate  and 
plebiscite  would  not  answer  well  in  cotton 
mills.  And  yet  observe  there  too,  freedom, 
not  nomad's  or  ape  freedom,  but  man's  fi-ec- 
dom,  this  is  indispensal>le.  "We  must  have  it 
and  will  have  it !  To  reconcile  despotism 
with — well,  is  that  such  a  mystery?  Do  you 
not  already  know  the  way  ?  It  is  to  make 
your  despotism  just.  Rigorous  as  destiny;  but 
just  too  as  destiny  and  its  laws.  Tlie  laws  of 
God :  all  men  obey  these,  and  have  no  freedom 
at  all  but  iu  obeying  them.  The  way  is  al- 
ready known,  part  of  the  way;  and  courage  and 
some  qualities  are  needed  for  walking  iu  it." 
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|iermauvut  etr«ct8  of  which  were  appiireut  at 
the  time  of  llie  mttoii  f.uuiue  tweuty  yeare 
after\vai\ls.  That  uiu\c'iiuut  beijau  iu  the 
latter  |wirt  of  1S43  in  au  assooLttiou  which 
had  thforetic:illy  iu  view  wider  results  thau 
those  that  were  to  be  ertect<\l  by  meivly  com- 
mercial or  industrial  co-ojieratiou.  The  fir^t 
progi-amme  ol  the  founders  of  tlie  co-tijiei-ative 
system  at  Ri>chd;do  iududed  a  jirovisiou  "that 
assoouas  jmicticabletliis  society  shall  proceid 
to  arrange  the  j>o\vers  of  j)j\>ductiou,  ilistribu- 
tiou,  education,  juid  govei-ument ;  or  in  other 
woi\ls  to  i>st;iblisli  a  self-supi»orting  home- 
colony  of  united  interests  to  assist  other 
societies  iu  establishing  such  colonies."  Some 
of  thb  may  seem  visiouarj-,  but  tliere  was 
euough  of  sound  and  solid  fact  remaining  after 
what  w;is  mei-ely  visionary  had  disappeared, 
and  when  this  and  other  co-opei-ative  associa- 
tions which  had  been  established  ou  its  es- 
l»eriences  were  consolidated  and  working,  but 
not  too  freely,  under  the  ''  Friendly  Societies 
.\ct"of  1852. 

Various  abortive  atiomins  had  been  made 
fiom  time  to  time  to  reidize  the  ideas  on 
which  the  co-operative  societies  were  founded, 
but  they  had  failed,  chiefly  through  the  moral 
and  industri^U  defects  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  tried.  .\t  length  an  attempt  wa-s  made 
at  Rochdale  by  men  who,  though  extremely 
ytoor  and  idmost  destitute  of  book-learning, 
were  endowed  with  tlie  qualificitions  neces- 
sary for  carrying  the  enterprise  they  under- 
took to  a  successful  issue. 

Tlie  example  thus  set  was  followed  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  the  m:inufacturing  districts. 
But  we  shall  best  comprehend  the  nature  of 
this  great  movement  by  fixing  our  attention 
ou  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Kochdale 
society,  which  served  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest, 
by  whom  its  rules  and  methods  were  almost 
exactly  copied.  It  was,  as  we  have  noted,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1S43  that  the  Rochdale 
Equitable  Pioneer's  Co-ojiei-ative  Store  was 
first  established.  The  new  poor-law  had  pre- 
vente^l  the  working  men  of  that  town  from 
looking,  as  they  had  previously  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  to  jiarochial  relief  as  a  resource 
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savings-bank,  recently  pluudered  by  its  actu- 
.iry  to  the  extent  of  i70,(KHi,  had  destroyed 
:dl  faith  in  that  hitherto  |Kipular  institution. 
It  w:i8  under  these  circumstances  that  twenty- 
eight  Rochdale  flaunel-weavera  managed  to 
scrajH?  together  a  sovereign  each  for  the  i)ur- 
jwse  of  establishing  a  shop  in  which  they 
might  purchase  genuine  groceries  and  oilier 
necessaries  at  a  moderate  ]>rice,  d  i  vidiug  among 
themselves  whatever  profits  might  remain  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  views  by  which 
they  were  actuated  are  very  clearly  exhibited 
iu  an  account  which  tliey  afterwards  pub- 
lished of  the  lofty  aims  with  which  they 
made  this  very  humble  experiment. 

'■  The  objects  of  this  society  are  tlie  social 
and  intellectual  advancement  of  its  members. 
It  provides  them  with  groceries,  butcher's- 
meat,  drapery  goods,  clothes,  shoes,  clogs,  &c. 
There  are  competent  workmen  ou  the  pre- 
mises to  do  the  work  of  the  members  atd 
execute  all  rejKiii-s.  The  capital  is  raised  in 
one  pound  sbai'es,  each  member  being  allowed 
to  take  not  less  than  five  :ind  not  more  than 
a  hundred,  payable  at  once  or  by  iustalmeut.s 
of  three  shillings  and  threepence  per  quarter. 
The  profits  are  divided  quarterly  as  follows : 
first,  interest  at  five  per  cent  per  annum  on 
all  jiaid-up  shares ;  secoml,  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  otf  net  profits  for  educational  purpi^ses; 
the  i-emainder  to  be  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers in  proportion  to  money  expended.  For 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  members 
there  is  a  library  consisting  of  more  than  3tH:(» 
volumes.  The  librarian  is  in  attend.ince  every 
AVednesday  and  Saturday  evening  from  seven 
to  half-past  eight  o'clock.  The  news-room  is 
well  supplied  with  newspajiers  and  periodicals, 
fitted  up  in  a  neat  and  careful  manner,  and 
furnished  witli  maps,  globes,  microscope,  tele- 
scoi)e,  &c.  The  news-room  and  library  arc 
free  to  all  members.  A  branch  reading-ro<.>m 
has  been  ojjened  at  Oldham  Road,  the  readei's 
of  which  meet  every  second  Monday  in  Jaii- 
uaiy,  April,  July,  and  October,  to  choose  and 
sell  the  papers." 

"Whatever  may  have  l^eeu  the  opinions  of 
those  who  sti-ongly  objected  to  the  system  of 
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co-operation,  and  who  ]ii-njiliesieil  it.s  ultimate 
failure,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  tlic  en- 
deavour to  provide  the  means  of  education 
and  of  intellectual  culture  formed  a  promising 
feature  iu  the  work  that  was  then  undertakeu. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  the  Rochdale  pioneers 
that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  they  became 
the  advanced  j,'uard  of  a  great  and  astonish- 
ing progress  was  that  they  neither  desired  to 
pull  down  other  classes  nor  to  raise  themselves 
out  of  their  own  class,  but  to  raise  themselves 
by  elevating  the  class  to  which  they  belonged. 
"  They  were  men  of  courage  and  men  of  busi- 
ness. Their  aim  and  ambition  was  that  the 
■working  classes  should  be  well  fed,  well  clad, 
well  housed,  well  washed,  well  educated;  in 
a  word,  that  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of 
the  term,  they  should  be  respectable.  If  any 
fciintof  the  socialistic  and  communistic  theories 
in  which  the  society  originateil  still  adhered 
to  them  it  was  i-apidly  removed  by  the  pi-ac- 
tical  realities  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
The  prodigious  and  rapid  growth  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  head  of  which  they  w-ere 
)ilaced  required  considerable  administrative 
ability,  and  it  was  forthcoming.  To  their 
honour  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  far  from 
being  actuated  by  any  desire  to  monopolize  the 
advantages  they  enjoyed,  they  were  animated 
by  a  generous  spirit  of  proselytism,  wdiicli  led 
them  to  put  themselves  to  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  in  communicating  to  inquirers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  results  of 
their  experience,  and  aiding  them  iu  the  for- 
mation of  new  societies."  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  paper  they  printed  at  an  eaiiy 
period  of  their  history  in  order  to  send  to  all 
those  who  applied  to  them  for  information 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  new  societies, 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  wisdom 
by  which  they  were  animated  : — 

"  1.  Procure  the  authority  and  protection 
of  the  law  by  enrolment. 

2.  Let  integrity,  intelligence,  and  ability  be 
the  indispensable  qualifications  in  the  choice 
of  officera  and  managers,  and  not  wealth  or 
distinction. 

3.  Let  each  member  have  only  one  vote, 
and  make  no  distinction  as  regards  the  amount 
of  wealth  any  member  may  contribute. 


4.  Let  majorities  rule  iu  all  matters  of  gov- 
ernment. 

5.  Look  well  after  money  matters.  Punish 
fraud,  when  duly  established,  by  the  imme- 
diate expulsion  of  the  defrauder. 

C.  Buy  your  goods  as  much  as  jiossible  iu 
the  first  markets;  or  if  you  have  the  produce 
of  your  industry  to  sell  contrive,  if  possible, 
to  .sell  it  in  the  best. 

7.  Never  depart  from  the  princijile  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  for  ready  mone}'. 

8.  Beware  of  long  reckonings.  Quarterly 
accounts  are  the  best,  and  should  be  ado))ted 
when  practicable. 

!).  For  the  sake  of  secuiily  always  have  the 
accounted  value  of  the  '  lixed  stock'  at  least 
one-fourth  less  than  its  marketable  value. 

10.  Let  the  members  take  care  that  the 
accounts  are  projjerly  audited  by  men  of  their 
own  choosing. 

H.  Let  committees  of  management  always 
have  the  authority  of  the  members  before 
taking  any  important  or  expensive  step. 

12.  Do  not  court  opposition  or  iiublicity.iior 
fear  it  when  it  comes. 

13.  Choose  those  only  for  your  leaders 
whom  3'ou  can  trust,  and  then  give  them  your 
coufidence." 

As  a  proof  of  the  rapid  success  which  at- 
tended the  institution  we  may  refer  to  the 
statistics  compiled  on  the  tables  ))ublished  in 
the  almanacs  of  the  Rochdale  societies.  The 
number  of  members  in  1844  was  28,  and  the 
amount  of  the  funds  £28.  In  the  following 
year  there  were  74  members,  the  funds  had 
increased  to  £181;  and  out  of  £710  which 
represented  the  amount  of  business  done  there 
was  £32  on  the  side  of  "profits."  In  1850 
the  members  had  increased  to  GOO,  the  funds 
to  £2299,  the  business  to  £13,179,  the  profits 
to  £889.  In  1855  there  were  1400  members, 
£11,032  of  funds;  the  business  done  was 
£44,902,  and  the  profits  £3106;  and  in  IbCO 
there  were  3450  members,  £37,710  iu  funds, 
business  to  the  amount  of  £152,083,  and  pro- 
fits reaching  £15,906. 

After  it  had  been  carried  on  for  seven  years 
it  was  found  that  more  money  was  offered  for 
investment  than  could  be  profitably  employed 
in  the  store.     The  directors,  therefore,  were 
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forcej  to  i.\>ii$i(ler  wliiit  Wiis  to  be  iloiie  with 
ilifir  stii'|ilu8  citpil.il.  Tlicy  coiiKi  lu.t  fou- 
liuue  to  my  tive  |ier  ceut  uu  it,  as  tliey  weit 
ubli^eil  to  do  I'V  tlieir  lule-i,  wlieii  it  was  not 
yielding'  tlicm  aiivthiii};  like  that  amount 
They  iiiii8t  therefore  eitlicr  tiiid  |>i\)titalilf 
eiuployiueut  for  it  or  refuse  to  iveeive  it. 
They  deteriiiined  on  adopting  tlie  former  of 
these  two  altenl.1live^<,  aud  :vs  at  the  time 
jjreut  com|vhiiuta\vere  iiiadeof  lhei(ii;ilityof  tlie 
dour  tliat  »ns  sold  in  the  s)io|>s  much  of  which 
was  said  to  be  adulterated,  it  was  determined 
in  1^60  to  est:iblish  a  new  society,  to  be  cjiUed 
tlie  Koi}idale  t'o-oi>enitive  t'oni-mill  .Society, 
for  which  a  subsU-mtial  mill  \»:is  iinttd  in 
Weir  Street,  Uochdale. 

The  sjiirit  by  which  the  tirsl  co-ii|jei'ators 
were  auimatetl  is  illusliuted  by  the  tact  that 
ihey  determined  not  to  erect  the  building  by 
contract,  thus  incurring  an  .idditionul  expense 
of  abovit  i,"UH.Kt,  but  they  cheerfully  paid  this 
difl'erence,  in  the  iu^ui-auce  that  every  man 
who  had  hiboured  in  the  construction  of  their 
mill  had  received  a  fair  days  wage  for  a  fair 
day's  work,  .iiid  they  added  that  they  believed 
the  money  had  been  well  spent,  because  the 
building  was  better  aud  more  substantial  than 
it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  erected  by 
couti-act. 

The  progress  made  by  this  second  co-ojier- 
ative  scheme  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1  Stilt  the  funds  .imouuted  to  i'iti.lil^,  the 
business  done  to  £l'i3,l-'>,  and  the  |>rofits  to 
.£U>,1G4.  Tlie  success  of  these  two  societies 
produced  great  confidence  in  the  co-operative 
principle,  and  a  genend  desire  among  the 
w  orking-cLisses  to  invest  their  savings  in  them, 
w  hich  comjielled  the  leaders  of  the  co-operative 
movement  to  consider  what  farther  employ- 
ment cuuld  be  found  for  the  funds  thus  forced 
ujion  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1854 
a  manufacturing  society  was  formed  on  the 
same  general  principles  as  the  store  and  corn- 
mill  society,  which  seemed  likely  to  prove 
equally  successful.  At  first  they  canied  on 
their  operations  in  rooms  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  on  the  22nd  of  April,  in  the  year 
1859,  they  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  cotton 
fiictory  of  their  own,  which  they  completed 
without  borrowing  a  penny,  aud  with  a  larse 


Utlauce  .-thvays  in  the  bank.  It  was  univer- 
s;dly  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  largest,  beet- 
constructe<.l,  and  liest-fitted  in  the  boi-oiigh 
of  Itochdide,  a  town  which  was  by  no  means 
behind  its  neighbours  in  the  size  aud  excellence 
of  its  fiictorics.  This  great  work  was  siarcely 
finishe<l  when  its  owners  found  themselveti  in 
a  position  to  commence  another  factory  along- 
side of  the  first.  These  two  est.iblishmeiits 
to-rtlur  cost  nearly  iUKt,0(Kt,  besides  the 
amount  of  capital  required  for  their  working. 
Before  they  were  completed  aud  filleil  with 
machinery  the  Ameriain  civil  war  broke  out 
and  prevented  the  experiment  of  a  co-oiierative 
manufactory  from  having  the  same  fair  trial 
that  h.'ul  been  given  to  the  other  co-ojierative 
exiK'riments.  and  which  they  had  ]xasseil 
through  so  triumphantly.  The  cotton  famine 
rendered  the  newly  erected  factories  almost 
useless  .lud  entirely  profitless.  It  compelled 
a  great  number  of  the  shareholders  to  part 
with  their  shares  to  pereons  who  were  not  so 
fully  imbued  as  themselves  with  the  original 
spirit  of  co-operation,  and  who  purchased  them 
simply  .xs  a  speculation.  One  of  the  re.<ults 
of  this  change  of  proprietorship  was,  that  a 
rule  of  the  society  which  gave  the  operatives 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern  was  ahro- 
gated,  and  w;is  not  afterwards  restored. 

But  these  works  were  far  from  absorbing 
the  whole  of  the  capital,  which  co-operation 
multiplied  to  an  extent  that  seemed  almost 
magical.  In  the  year  ISCO,  while  the  fii¥;t 
factory  was  still  incomplete,  a  co-operative 
sick  and  burial  society,  founded  on  thoroughly 
sound  principles,  and  carrying  on  its  oper- 
ations upon  the  extended  scale  necessary  to 
ensure  the  successful  working  of  such  institu- 
tions; a  co-operative  Turkish  bath;  aud  lastly, 
in  the  year  1861,  a  land  and  building  society 
were  established. 

The  capital  of  these  v.-u-ious  institutions  in 
the  year  ISCl  was  thus  estimated: — Co-oper- 
ative store,  i"39,33.j;  corn-mill,  i.29,962; 
manufacturing  .society,  .£71,095;  laud  and 
building  society,  £1000;  Turkish  bath,  £350; 
total,  £142,342.  Deducting  loans  from  the 
store  to  other  societies,  £1C,G13,  there  was  left 
a  net  capital  of  £125,729.  This  capital  con- 
sisted of  money  or  stock  purchased  I  y  money. 
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uiid  worth  considerably  more  than  its  cost 
price. 

In  the  year  1844  tlie  whole  co-operative 
capital  was  £28.  In  the  year  1850,  which 
was  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
ciiru-mill,  it  was  i'2299;  in  the  year  1854,  in 
v>-hich  tlie  manufacturing  society  w.is  founded, 
it  had  increased  to  £11,144;  and  in  the  year 
1S61  it  had  risen  to  £125,729. 

At  the  time  when  the  American  wai-  com- 
menced the  example  so  successfully  set  in 
Rochdale  had  been  followed  in  almost  all  the 
great  manufacturing  towns.  They  had  pro- 
vided the  working-classes  who  inhabited  them 
with  a  .safe  investment  for  their  savings,  from 
which  they  received  five  per  cent  regularly 
jiaid  to  them  besides  profits;  they  had  also 
taught  them  habits  of  frugality,  temperance, 
patience,  sobriety,  and  self-reliance,  and  to 
this  it  was  in  no  small  degree  due  that  when 
the  cotton  famine  did  come  upon  the  working- 
classes  of  the  manufacturing  districts  it  found 
them  prepared  to  bear  it  with  a  firmness  and 
resolution  which  extorted  the  admii-ation  of 
tlie  civilized  world.  During  that  famine  the 
<  iriginal  society  tlourished  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
drain  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  their  de- 
posits by  many  of  the  members,  who  were 
('■impelled  by  want  of  work  to  fall  back  on 
these  resources.  They,  of  course,  underwent 
some  temporary  inconvenience,  and  during 
these  trying  years  there  was  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  their  business  and  their  profits. 
But  this  was  merely  a  temporary  reverse,  and 
as  soon  as  the  famine  ceased,  and  indeed  even 
before  it  had  ceased,  the  societies  resumed 
their  onward  course,  doing  more  business, 
obtaining  greater  profits,  and  paying  larger 
dividends  than  ever.  During  the  severest 
distress,  when  there  was  a  kind  of  run  on 
them  for  money,  there  was  never  the  slightest 
hesitation  or  delay  in  paying  those  who  wished 
to  withdraw  their  money  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  societies.  -A.nd  this  was  the 
case,  not  in  Rochdale  only,  but  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  manufacturing  districts  in  which 
co-operative  societies  had  been  founded  on  the 
Rochdale  model. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1852  co-operative 
societies  were   enrolled   under  the   Friendlv 


Societies  Act,  whicli  prevented  them  from 
dealing  with  any  persons  except  their  own 
members.  In  that  year  they  obtained  an  act 
entitled  the  "  Industrial  and  Provident  Socie- 
ties Act,"  giving  power  to  such  societies  to 
carry  on  trade  as  general  dealers,  and  to  sell 
to  non-members,  but  still  maintaining  certain 
disabilities,  one  of  which  prohibited  them  from 
occupying  more  than  a  single  acre  of  laud. 
In  1855  this  act  was  amended  by  another, 
which,  while  it  relieved  them  from  some  re- 
strictions, still  prevented  their  holding  more 
than  an  acre  of  land.  This  was  in  force  till 
1862,  when  the  prohibition  i»s  to  laud  was  re- 
moved; and  it  was  not  till  after  1867,  when  the 
"  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act"  was 
passed,  chiefly  to  explain  some  of  the  clauses 
of  the  preceding  act  relating  to  the  payment 
of  income-tax  by  mcmbei-s,  that  remaining 
disabilities  were  removed,  and  the  societies 
were  placed  on  tlie  same  footing  as  individuals 
with  regard  to  land,  building,  and  mortgages, 
as  well  as  to  trade  undertakings." 

Of  course  several  attempts  were  made  to 
bring  cargoes  of  cotton  from  the  Southern 
poi-ts  by  ships  breaking  the  blockade,  and 
some  of  them  were  successful ;  but  the  difli- 
culty  experienced  and  the  exjiense  incuiTed 
in  such  enterprises  made  them  of  little  service, 
and  of  course  so  iucrea.sed  the  price  of  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  cotton  they 
brought,  that  it  produced  little  or  no  efTect  on 
the  market,  and  only  slightly  increased  the 
supply.  On  the  other  hand,  numbers  of  ves- 
sels were  fitted  out  in  European  ports  as  block- 
ade runnel's,  and  several  were  equipped  in  our 
ship-yards  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  through 
the  obstructions  or  evading  the  vigilance  of 
the  Federal  war  vessels,  which  prevented  the 
ingress  of  goods,  ai'ms,  and  medicines  to  the 
South.  Several  of  these  succeeded,  and  the 
trade  their  owners  were  able  to  do,  was  so 
profitable  that  lilockade- running  became  a 
kind  of  excitement  among  some  of  the  mer- 
chant captains  ;ind  adventurers,  who  shared 
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(.11  ir  risk.  This  it  \v;u>  inM  U«  iiuiioiaiUi'  to 
jjieveiit,  for  oi  cuui-so  it  wus  ini-leudfJ  tliat 
the  vi'j'iij-o  was  to  Iw  to  soiue  fofcijju  port  oj' 
to  the  North;  Ixit  wtn-iae  tlitiii  (hiii  system  of 
|<riv!kt«)  julvi-utiuiug  W!is  thf  luiistnicliou,  l>y 
some  of  our  l;irge  sliiiibuililoi-s,  of  sliij^w  of  war 
lor  tlie  South,  uudur  the  lux'tejil  that,  they 
were  for  foreigu  {^vvriimeiils.  This  of  course 
WiUi iu  diivet coutra\eiitioii of  llie  provlaiuatioii 
•  f  ueuti'iUity,  :ukI  our  ^ovcruuieul  wiu  bound 
to  use  every  effort  to  pi-eveiit  it.  The  Kede- 
lids  hiid  idreaily  bitterly  couiplaiued  that  we 
ilid  uol  use  ouliuiuy  vigihuioe,  and  that  auy- 
ihing  like  a  cjueful  iuijuiry  wouKl  prove  that 
vessels  to  be  juiued  for  the  Coufedenites,  and 
almost  undisguised  as  vessels  of  war  weiv 
being  built  heix;  under  the  shalloweil  pre- 
teuces,  of  agents,  who  sc-uvely  took  the  trouble 
to  s:iy  more  tliau  that  they  wei-e  for  a  foreigu 
nuler;  while  llie  coutiactors  knew  |)erfectly 
well  for  what  service  they  were  intended,  and 
oouuived  at,  or  even  iuveuteti,  uieaus  for  con- 
i.ealing  their  destination. 

Perhajis  a  more  dose  investigation  would 
have  tiikeu  pLice  but  for  the  irritating  demands 
made  by  tlie  Feder.d  minister.  For  instance,  a 
strongly  worded  and  angry  remonstrance  had 
represented  that  IJritish  subjects  were  being 
enlisted  in  the  Southern  ranks;  and  Earl 
Ihissell  not  tmnaturally  replied  that  it  was 
not  with  the  knowledge  and  was  against  the 
injunctions  of  the  government,  at  tlie  same 
time  asking  whether  the  Fedend  autliorities 
liad  taken  care  to  exclude  sailors  .•uid  other 
subjects  of  Great  Drittiu  from  joining  their 
forces. 

All  this  was  provoking,  but  such  misuuder- 
suiudiugs  did  uot  make  it  less  the  duty  of  our 
government  to  inquire  keenly  into  the  desti- 
nation of  every  vessel  above  a  certiiin  tonnage 
and  of  a  ceitain  build — to  say  nothing  of  ships 
obviously  intended  for  hostile  purposes,  which 
were  in  course  of  cousti-uctiou  in  jjrivate  dock- 
yards. Tlie  privateers  which  went  out  of 
Charleston  scoured  the  seas  and  did  some 
damage  to  Federal  ships  here  and  there,  and 
one  of  them,  the  ^umiei;  under  the  command 
i>{  Captain  Senimes,  was  destroyed  l)y  a  Nor- 
thern war  steamer  after  a  short  career  of  de- 
vastation; but  the  really  formidable  vessels  of 


this  kind  ap|iearid  uIuih.h  i-,  u.m  wnt  lur- 
nirlud  by  sliipbuUders  in  England  to  the  oixier 
of  ajiy  person  who  could  pay  for  tiiem;  for, 
as  was  iifterwui\ls  argued,  the  United  iJtatea 
government  luid  not  abolished  privateering, 
and  there  was  certainly  no  law  to  prevent  our 
slii]ibuilders,  any  more  than  those  of  foreign 
nations,  ftxim  taking  orders  for  such  vessels. 
One  of  these,  which  wiis  built  at  liirkeuhead 
professedly  for  the  Italian  government,  and 
was  named  the  Urelo,  was  sus|>ected  by  the 
.\merican  minister  to  be  intended  for  the 
Confederates;  but  though  our  government  was 
apprised  of  lier  probable  destination  there  was 
no  law  to  dcUuu  her,  and  soon  after  she  left 
our  shores  she  became  ihv  Florida,  Confederate 
jnivateer.  In  three  mouths  she  had  destroyed 
thirteen  and  captured  two  vessels.  Other  pri- 
vateei-s  followed,  and  it  was  pretty  well  sus- 
pected that  certiiin  formidable  rams  and  iron- 
clad vessels  of  war  which  were  being  laid 
ilown  were,  in  spite  of  prohibition  and  pro- 
clamations of  neutrality,  to  be  completed  for 
the  Southern  States,  on  the  probably  safe 
speculation  that  they  would  be  suti'cred  to 
slip  out  of  English  jurisdiction  with  little  in- 
quiry and  no  demand  for  proofs  of  their  real 
purpose. 

It.  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that  tlie  distinction 
between  a  privateer  which  mifffit  be  supplied 
by  a  British  finu  of  sliipbuilders,  and  an  ac- 
knowledged vessel  of  WiU'  which  wigltt  not, 
w;us  disapijeariug,  and  at  last  a  case  occurred 
which  almost  oblitenited  that  distinction  en- 
tirely, and  made  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
prolongeil  ;iud  difficult  arbitrations  as  au 
alternative  to  actual  hostilities. 

In  the  Litter  part  of  1862  a  vessel  was  being 
completed  in  one  of  the  dockyards  of  the 
ilei-sey,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  intended  for  the  Confederate  service. 
The  builders  were  the  Jlessrs.  Laird,  a  firm, 
the  former  head  of  which,  represented  Birken- 
head in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
urgent  to  induce  the  government  to  recognize 
the  Southern  States  of  America  as  an  inde- 
jjendeut  nationality.  There  was  little  if  any 
attempt  at  concealment.  The  progress  of  the 
vessel,  which  was  known  by  the  somewhat  mys- 
terious name  of  the  "  2"Ji'."  was  duly  recorded 
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ill  newspaper  ]i:\r;igi';i]>lis,  aii'l  iiuljdilv  liesi-  | 
tated  to  sjjeak  of  hor  as  a  t'unfedeiate  cruiser. 
Tliere  was  perliaps  no  actual  tecliiiical  evi- 
■dence,  no  absolute  proof  of  it,  and  wlieu  Mr. 
Adams,  tlie  United  States  minister,  called  the 
attention  of  our  government  to  the  fact  that 
this  ship  was  obviously  intended  for  the 
Confederate  government,  Earl  Russell  asked 
for  proofs.  Evidence  was  forwarded  which 
was  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams  to 
warrant  the  detention  uf  the  vessel,  and  it 
Avas  accompanied  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
■t'oUier,  an  English  lawyer  of  such  eminence 
that  his  decision  would  have  been  regarded 
as  having  great  weight  in  any  court  of  national 
or  international  law.  He  declared  that  the 
vessel  should  be  detained  by  the  collector  of 
■customs  at  Liverpool,  and  said  that  it  appeared 
difficult  to  make  out  a  stronger  case  of  in- 
fringement of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
which,  if  not  enforced  on  this  occasion,  would 
be  little  better  than  a  dead  letter.  Earl  Rus- 
sell, however,  still  waited  to  ask  the  opinion 
•of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  The  queen's 
iidvocate  was  unwell  and  more  delay  ensued, 
-the  end  of  which  was  that  the  vessel  "290" 
iiad  shipped  oil'  to  sea  before  that  opinion  was 
obtained.  Earl  Russell  long  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged that  he  ought  to  have  been  satis- 
tied  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Collier, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  neutrality 
was  nearly  as  much  in  question  by  the  build- 
ing of  this  vessel  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  construction  of  avowed  ships  of  war  for  the 
Confederate  service.  Mr.  Forster  afterwards 
■said  she  was  built  by  British  shipbuildei's,  and 
manned  by  a  British  crew.  She  drew  prizes 
to  destruction  under  a  British  flag,  and  was 
paid  for  by  money  borrowed  from  British 
capitalists.  At  all  events  she  went  on  her 
destructive  career.  She  went  from  Liverpool 
to  Terceira,  hoisted  the  Confederate  flag,  re- 
ceived on  board  Captain  Semmes,  the  former 
commander  of  the  Sumter,  as  her  commander, 
and  had  her  name  changed  to  the  Alabama. 
It  was  declared  that  this  heavily  armed  priva- 
teer used  the  British  flag  to  decoy  unfortunate 
merchantmen  of  the  Northern  States  to  ap- 
proach her,  then  ran  up  the  Confederate 
colours  and   captured   the  prize,   which  was 


frequently  burned.  For  nearly  two  ycare  lhi8 
went  on,  for  the  Alabama  did  not  mean  fight- 
ing anil  kept  well  away  from  the  Federal 
ships  of  war.  The  system  of  Confederate  pri- 
vateering, aided  Ijy  this  last  formidable  ex- 
ample of  British  shipbuilding,  went  far  to 
detain  the  American  mercantile  marine  in  its 
own  ports,  and  to  put  an  end  for  a  time  to 
American  commerce.  At  length  the  Federal 
war  steamer  Kcarsurc/e  caught  sight  of  lier  and 
started  in  i)ursuit.  The  Alabama  went  into 
Cherbourg  harbour,  whence  she  had  to  come 
out  to  fight  her  antagonist,  which  was  waiting 
with  steam  up  and  guns  ready.  The  two 
ships  were  not  very  unequal  in  size  and  arma- 
ments, and  a  naval  duel  ensued  which  lasted 
about  an  hour,  with  the  result  that  the  Ala- 
bama went  down,  her  last  gun  being  filed 
almost  as  its  mouth  touched  the  water's  edge, 
and  that  the  captain  and  those  of  the  crew 
who  survived  then  jumped  overboard  and 
were  rescued  by  the  crew  of  an  English  yaclit 
in  conjunction  with  the  men  of  the  Kearsanje. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  building 
of  the  Alabama,  while  they  seemed  to  give 
impunity  to  English  firms  to  construct  other 
privateers  for  the  Confederates,  were  too 
flagrant  an  evasion  of  the  laws  of  neutrality 
to  be  repeated.  At  the  same  time  Earl  Russell 
could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  to  promjit 
and  decided  action.  In  fact  the  law  was  hot 
altogether  certain,  and  a  more  determined 
statesman  would  have  acted  without  reference 
to  the  niceties  of  possible  legal  decisions,  and 
would  have  had  the  law  altered  as  soon  as 
possible.  Lord  Palmerston  probably  would 
have  done  so,  but  Lord  Palmerston,  like  most 
of  his  colleagues,  probably  had  a  notion  that 
the  South  would  soon  achieve  independence ; 
and  the  tone  which  had  been  assumed  by  the 
Federal  government  in  their  despatches  had,  to 
use  a  common  figure  of  speech,  "put  his  back 
up."  He  had  even  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  was  not  for  this  country  to 
make  any  cliange  in  her  laws  fortheconvenience 
or  at  the  requisition  of  another  state.  Rather 
a  strange  declai-ation  from  the  minister  who 
had  actually  been  defeated  over  the  "Con- 
spiracy to  Murder  Bill,"  which  he  had  once 
been  ready  to  adopt  at  the  instigation,  if  not 
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tlic  (iK'tittioii,  «f  ilif  Kifiuli  Kiii|iciiii-  jiuil  liis 
:ulvisfl-s.  Ill  lSG3,  lioWfVrl,  l«i>  t'i>utetlcl;ile 
iron  nims  wei-e  nliiiost  ready  to  be  Inniicbetl 
from  one  of  our  ilookyaiiis  for  the  |niri«>se  i^f 
forx-iiii;  an  cmrauoe  to  tlie  t^ouOieru  i«iri.-. 
A^iu  Mr.  Adams  ur^'riitly  calleil  llie  atten- 
tion of  the  ■;overumeiit  to  the  matter.  A^iiii 
there  was  delay,  until  at  lengtli,  ou  the  5th  of 
Septeiulier,  just  a.<  they  were  ivady  lo  Kli|i  oil' 
!13  the  AliiUiiiui  hail  done,  the  American  min- 
ister wrote  anoilier  letter,  in  which  he  said 
plainly.  "  It  would  be  su|»erfluuus  in  nie  to 
point  out  to  your  loi>iship  that  this  is  war."' 
Und<tul)tedly  to  connive  by  uejili-jence  and 
inditference  to  the  issue  of  armed  vessels  of 
war  to  be  «se»l  against  a  friendly  state  or 
after  neuti-ality  had  been  declared  would 
surely  be  :is  near  to  war  as  anything  short 
of  actual  hostilities ;  but  the  law  was  still 
uncertain,  and  Ix>nl  Russell  w:is  still  balanced 
ou  the  etl;_'e  of  a  technic;U  nizor.  But  the 
two  ironcLids  were  detained.  "  I  should  have 
oixlered  the  jirosocutiou  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessel,"  wrote  Earl  Russell  in  his  Jiecolleilioiu, 
eleven  years  afterwaixls,  "had  not  the  princijial 
law  officer  of  the  crown  given  lue  reason  to 
think  that  it  would  fail  in  an  Englisli  court 
of  justice.  I  therefore  obtained  the  siinction 
of  the  cabinet  t*">  purchase  the  two  •imus.'  ;is 
they  were  called,  which  were  intended  for 
hostile  purjxises  agriinst  the  United  States." 
So  it  would  seem  that  instead  of  being  prose- 
cuted the  builders  of  these  ships,  who  had  com- 
mitted a  national  though  a  questionably  illegid 
offence,  made  a  gooil  thing  of  it  after  all,  and 
instead  of  being  punished  by  the  contiscatiou 
or  the  destniction  of  the  vessels,  profited  hand- 
somely by  the  speculation. 

It  happened  not  long  after  the  completion 
of  the  Alabama  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  speak- 
ing after  a  jiolitical  Ijanquet  at  Newcastle,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  Jetlei-sou  Davis  had 
really  succeeded  in  making  the  South  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  It  shows  how  much  iniport- 
anee  nmst  have  been  attached  to  his  utterances, 
that  even  at  a  time  when  armed  Confederate 
ships  were  being  built  in  English  dockyanis 
this  remark  should  have  caused  considerable 
comment  and  no  little  excitement.    Perha]>s 


an>illur  ^lat^~mal],  tl  '  ;.jlil  Lave  been 

araliiiut  niini>tir, c.  ..d  it  withcuui- 

p.ii-atively  little  notice,  but  every  opinion  of 
the  ohnncellor  of  the  exchequer  was  regarded 
as  lieing  of  gnive  in)|iort. 

The  notion  that  the  Soutli  would  sucieed 
in  sejianiting  itself  into  .-in  inde|iendeut  etate 
w:is  general.  Almost  everyboily  shared  it 
except  Mr.  Bright  and  a  very  small  knot  of 
men  who  thought  with  him.  Even  Mr.  Cob- 
den  held  that  opinion  for  some  time,  and  Mr. 
Bright  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  convince 
hiui  to  the  contniry,  and  alnu>st  quarrelle*! 
with  him  beciuse  he  w;i.s  unable  at-  tirst  to 
yield  to  i-e|)eateil  arguments.  In  January, 
IStii,  Cobden  wi-ote  to  a  con^esimndeut,  Mr. 
Paidton,  who.  with  some  othei's  of  his  friends, 
did  not  sympathize  with  the  Union : — 

■■  I  CJin't  see  my  w.iy  thix>ugh  the  American 
business.  1  don't  believe  the  North  and  South 
can  ever  lie  in  the  same  bed  again.  Nor  do 
I  see  iiow  the  miliuu-y  operations  can  be 
carried  into  the  South,  so  as  to  intlict  a  crush- 
ing defeat.  Unless  something  of  the  kind 
t^ikes  place,  I  predict  that  Euro|>e  will  i-ecog- 
uize  the  independence  of  the  South.  I  tell 
Sumner  this,  and  tell  him  that  his  only  chance, 
if  he  wants  time  to  fight  it  out,  is  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  the  Mississippi  volunt.iiily.  and 
then  Europe  might  look  on. 

'■  But  our  friend  Bright  will  not  hear  t'l 
anything  against  the  chiims  of  the  North.  I 
admire  his  pluck,  for  when  he  goes  with  a 
side  it  is  always  to  win.  I  tell  him  that  it  is 
possible  to  wish  well  to  a  cause  without  being 
sure  that  it  will  be  successful.  However,  he 
will  soon  tind  in  the  hou.se  that  we  shall  be 
on  this  question,  .is  we  were  on  China,  Crimean, 
and  t'ireek  Pacitico  wai-s,  quite  in  a  minority: 
There  is  no  h.-irm  in  that  if  you  are  right,  but 
it  is  useless  to  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
issue.  Three-fourths  of  the  house  will  be 
gbd  to  find  an  excuse  for  voting  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  great  Republic.'' 

t'oWen  had  alre.ady  been  in  communicatiou 
with  Mr.  Sumner,  and  his  letters  probably  did 
much  to  mitigate  any  apiwrent  tendency  of 
the  Federal  government  to  reflect  the  suspicion 
and  animosity  displayed  by  the  \noIent  op- 
ponents of  England  in  America.     His  letters 
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;ire  very  interesting;  in  one  of  tlieni  uijuu  the 
ati'air  of  the  Tre/it  lie  says : — 

"  Tliough  I  said  in  my  other  letter  tliat  I 
shall  never  care  to  utter  a  -n-onl  about  the 
merits  of  a  war  after  it  has  begun,  I  do  not 
the  less  feel  it  my  duty  to  try  to  prevent 
liostilities  occurring.  Let  me  here  remark, 
that  I  cannot  understand  how  you  shoukl 
have  thought  it  worth  your  while  at  Washing- 
ton to  have  reopened  this  question  of  the 
light  of  search,  by  claiming  to  exercise  it  in 
a  doubtful  case  and  a  doubtful  manner,  under 
circumstances  which  could  be  of  so  little  ad- 
vantage, and  to  have  incurred  the  risk  of 
greater  disadvantages.  The  capture  of  Mason 
and  Slidell  can  have  little  effect  in  discouraging 
the  South,  compared  with  the  indirect  encour- 
agement and  hope  it  may  hold  out  to  them  of 
embroiling  your  government  with  England. 
.  .  .  Your  newspapers  will  not  drive  us 
into  war.  But  when  grave  men  (or  men  that 
should  be  gi-ave),  hohliiig  the  highest  posts  in 
your  cultivated  State  of  Massachusetts,  com- 
})liment  Captain  Wilkes  for  having  given  an 
affront  to  the  British  lion,  it  makes  it  very 
hard  for  Bright  and  me  to  contend  against 
the  'British  lion  party'  in  this  country.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  you  have  taken 
Bright's  ad\ace,  and  offered  unconditional 
.•irbitration.  AVith  that  offer  publicly  made, 
the  friends  of  ppace  could  prevent  our  iire- 
catei's  from  assaulting  you,  always  providing 
that  your  public  sjieakers  do  not  put  it  out  of 
■  lur  power  to  keep  the  peace.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  a  report  of  an  anti-English  speech  by  your 
colleague  at  New  York.  Honestly  speaking, 
and  with  no  blind  jiatriotism  to  mislead  me, 
I  don't  think  the  nation  here  behaved  badly 
under  the  terrible  evil  of  loss  of  trade  and 
danger  of  starving  under  your  blockade.  Of 
course  all  privileged  classes  and  aristocracies 
hate  your  institutions  —that  is  natural  enough; 
but  the  mass  of  the  jieople  never  went  with 
the  South.  I  am  not  pleased  with  your  pro- 
ject of  sinking  stones  to  block  up  ports.  That 
is  barbarism.  It  is  quite  natural  th.at,  smart- 
ing as  you  do  under  an  unprovoked  aggression 
frc5m  the  slave-ownei's,  you  should  even  be 
willing  to  smother  them  like  hornets  in  their 
nest.     But  don't  forget  the  outside  world,  and 


especially  don't  forget  that  the  millions  in 
Europe  are  more  interested  even  than  their 
jninces  in  preserving  the  future  commerce 
with  the  vast  region  of  the  Confederate  States." 

In  January,  1862,  he  wrote  : — "  Be  assured 
if  you  had  offered  to  refer  the  question  to 
arbitration,  there  could  not  have  been  a  meet- 
ing called  in  England  that  would  not  have 
endorsed  it.  The  only  question  was  whetlier 
we  ought  to  be  the  first  to  offer  :u-bitratiou. 
I  mean  this  was  the  only  doubt  in  the  pojjular 
mind.  As  regards  our  government,  they  are, 
of  course,  feeling  the  tendency  of  public  opin- 
ion. A  friend  of  mine  in  London,  a  little 
behind  the  scenes,  wrote  to  me : — '  They  are 
busy  at  the  Foreign  Office  hunting  up  pre- 
cedents for  arbitration,  very  much  against 
their  will.'  I  write  all  this  because  I  wisli 
you  to  know  that  we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as 
appeared  at  first  on  the  surface.' 

In  the  following  July,  a  month  before  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  made  the  remark  about  the 
probable  independence  of  the  South,  which 
caused  so  much  perturbation  among  the  friends 
of,  and  believers  in  the  Nortli,  Cobden, 
writing  again  to  Mr.  Sumner,  said : — 

"  There  is  an  all  but  unanimous  belief  that 
you  cannot  subject  the  South  to  the  Union. 
Even  they  who  are  your  partisans  and  advo- 
cates cannot  see  their  way  to  any  such  issue. 
It  is  necessary  that  you  should  understand 
that  this  opinion  is  so  widely  and  honestly 
entertained,  because  it  is  the  key  to  the  ex- 
pression of  views  which  might  otherwise  not 
be  quite  iutelligible.  Among  some  of  the 
governing  class  in  Europe  the  wish  is  father 
to  this  thought.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Nor  is  it  so  with  our 
own  government  entirely.  I  hiow  that  Glad- 
stone would  restore  your  Union  to-morrow  if 
he  could ;  yet  he  has  steadily  maintained  from 
the  firet  that  unless  there  was  a  sti'ong  Union 
sentiment,  it  is  impossible  that  the  South  can 
be  subdued.  Now  the  belief  is  all  but  uni- 
versiU  that  there  is  no  Union  feeling  in  the 
South ;  and  this  is  founded  latterly  upon  the 
fact  that  no  cotton  comes  from  New  Orleans. 
It  is  said  that  if  the  instinct  of  gain,  with 
cotton  at  double  its  usual  price,  do  not  induce 
the  people  to  sell,  it  is  a  proof  beyond  dispute 
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tli.it  tiif  |i<..liiuiil  ifsi'iitiut-m  is  ovci'whilmiuj,' 
auil  Uuconi|in:i)iblf."' 

ll  Wi4s  uot  very  remarkable  that  Mr.  CJlail- 
htouu  shuuKI  ill  Auj^ust,  ISli:^,  liave  s]K>kfU  of 
tlio  Soullieni  Stjltcs  as  though  they  weiv  al- 
ivaily  iiuleiH-iulent.  Iiijuilicii.ius  it  luijrht  have 
becu,  but  it  was  an  iialisoretiou  sh;u'eil  with 
the  givat  iiiiijoriiy  of  tlie  uiost  pi-ouiineut  lueu 
of  the  LMuntry,  .ind,  !is  he  explaiuetl  five  yeju^ 
aflerwaixls,  though  he  eoufesMKl  that  ho  \v:is 
wi\iiig  luiJ  took  too  luuch  upou  himself  iu  ex- 
liressiiig  such  :ui  opijiioii,  the  motive  was  not 
UiJ.  His  -syiujiatliics  wex'O  with  tlie  whole 
Americaji  jieojile.  lie  pi-obably,  like  uiauy 
Kuropeaus,  did  uot  uuderstaud  the  uature 
;ajd  workiug  of  the  Americau  X'liiou.  He 
had  imbibeil  ei^usoieutiously,  if  erroneously, 
.ui  opiuiou  iliat  twenty  or  tweuty-tive  millions 
would  be  happier  and  woidd  be  stronger  (of 
lOurse  assuming  tliat  they  would  hold  to- 
gether) wiiliout  the  South  than  witli  it,  and 
;dso  that  the  negroes  would  be  much  nearer 
to  emanci]xitiou  under  a  Southern  government 
than  under  the  old  system  of  the  Union, 
which  had  uot  at  that  time  been  .ibandoned, 
and  which  always  appeared  to  him  to  place 
the  whole  power  of  the  North  at  the  command 
.,f  the  slaveholdiug  interests  of  the  South. 
As  fai"  :is  regarded  the  special  or  sepaiate  in- 
terest of  Enghind,  he  had  lUwaj-s  contended 
that  it  vras  best  for  our  interest  that  the 
I'niou  should  be  kept  entire. 

3Ir.  L'obdeus  letters  to  Mr.  Sumner  may 
be  takeu  fairly  to  represent  the  prevailing 
feeling  in  England,  and  to  indicate  the  grow- 
ing disjiosition  to  recognize  the  true  |X>sition 
of  the  Federal  government,  though,  ;is  he 
pointed  out,  there  were  considerable  interests 
in  favom-  of  stipporting  the  demands  of  the 
.•^outh  in  the  e:uly  jjeriod  of  the  struggle.  A 
writer  iu  a  trade  journal  has  recently  statetl 
that  traditions  yet  linger  in  our  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  the  days  when  any  si)eculative 
builder  would  run  up  a  weaving -shed  for 
Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  who  had,  or  said  he 
had,  tlie  slightest  knowledge  of  manufactur- 
ing, or  for  any  giocer,  draper,  currier,  shoe- 
maker, or  publican  who  had  saved  up  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds.  Having  become  the 
tenant  of  a  shed,  machinists  were  never  back- 


ward iu  putting  in  looms  anil  pirpai.iiiuii. 
IVolild  were  known  to  be  so  great  tluit  botli 
hiudlords  and  nuiehiuists  could  wiiil  witliout 
luixiety  fur  the  lirst  twelve  months,  knowing 
that  much  of  their  debts  would  be  |uiid  out  of 
|>rotils  iu  that  s|>aceof  time.  lia\iiig  hired  a 
shed  and  received  cixnlit  for  his  looms,  any 
]>enuileiis  uiau  could  then  gu  with  aasuraucu 
u]>ou  the  Manchester  exchange ;  :uid  iu  tliu 
days  when  "long  terms"  were  accorded  to  ;dl 
who  asked  for  them,  could  buy  his  yarns,  take 
ordeiTi  for  cloth,  make,  deliver  and  get  jmd 
for  it  iu  time  to  meet  his  accounts,  and  thi.s 
without  much  ditliculty.  In  a  cou]ile  of  years 
a  mauufucturer  commencing  thus  would  often 
be  clear  of  idl  liabilities,  :uid  on  the  highway 
to  making  a  fortuue. 

These  rem;uks  refer  to  the  decade  from 
1850  to  18G0,  and  that  state  of  things  wits,  it 
is  said,  almost  entirely  changed,  and  the 
smidl  manufacturei's  swept  away  by  the  cotton 
famine.  Without  entu.ely  endoi-sing  such  re- 
presentiitions  it  may  Kifely  be  said  that  uot 
only  did  the  large  mill-owners  suH'er  deeply, 
but  that  die  business  of  many  of  them  was 
crippled  for  years  ;if terwards,  while  the  stiiig- 
gling  men  were  ruined  and  the  whole  jjoiJuLi- 
tion  of  operatives  might  have  jjerished  but 
for  the  energetic  action  of  those  who  admin- 
istered the  relief  funds,  or  organized  schemes 
for  ]3roviding  sewing  for  the  women  and  other 
occuiKitions  for  large  numbei-s  of  the  men. 

Meanwhile  the  wai-  continued.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  battle  would  be  fought  out  to  the 
bitter  end,  for  the  issues  of  it  had  changed; 
and  though  the  Confederates  continued  to 
defeat  the  Fedend  trooj)s,  the  determinatiou 
of  the  North  was  aroused,  and  i)eople  began 
to  discern  that  tlie  result  of  the  conflict  was 
only  a  matter  of  euduniuce  and  of  su]>erior 
resources.  The  Northern  ti-oops  soon  began 
to  acquire,  by  exi)erieuce,  the  knowledge  iiuil 
the  lirniness  wliich  was  necessary  to  eiutble 
them  to  coyye  with  autiigonists,  considei'able 
bodies  of  whom  kid  entered  on  the  first  caiii- 
jjaign  already  well  drilled  and  .'tccust<>nie<.l  to 
act  together  at  the  word  of  command. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1SC2,  Vresident 
Lincoln  liad  issued  a  proclamation  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  congi-ess  he  would  recommend 
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H  bill  enactiug  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
witliiu  auy  state  the  iieojJe  whereof  slioidd  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  should 
be  thenceforward  and  for  ever  free,  and  the 
proclamation  added  that  the  executive  would, 
in  due  time,  recommend  that  all  citizens  of 
tlie  United  States  who  should  have  remained 
loyal  thereto  tliroughuut  the  rebellion  should, 
upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  compensated 
for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  loss  of  slaves. 

Ou  tlie  1st  of  January,  1S6.3.  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  ;U1  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
the  Confederate  States  should  thenceforward 
be  free,  and  that  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  would  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  pei-sons.  The 
people  so  declared  to  be  free  were  enjoined  to 
abstain  fi'oni  violence,  unless  in  necessary 
self-defence,  and  were  recommended  in  all 
cases  where  they  were  allowed,  to  labour 
faithfully  for  reasonable  wages.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  declared  that  such  peraons,  of 
suitable  condition,  would  be  received  into  the 
armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garri- 
son forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places, 
and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts.  Upon  this, 
•which  he  declared  was  sincerely  believed  to 
to  be  an  act  of  justice  wan-anted  by  the  con- 
stitution xipon  militar}-  necessity,  the  pre- 
sident invoked  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind  and  the  gracious  favour  of  AJmighty 
God. 

Results  showed  that  this  was  in  effect  an 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  States, 
but  only  the  Confederate  States  were  men- 
tioned, and  the  declaration  was  received  with 
ilismay.  Earl  Eu.ssell  pointed  out  to  Lord 
Lyons,  our  representative  at  Washington, 
that  the  proclamation  professed  to  emancipate 
all  slaves  in  places  where  the  United  States 
could  not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or  make 
emancipation  a  reality,  but  did  not  decree 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  auy  states  or  parts 
of  states  occupied  by  Federal  troops  and  sub- 
ject to  United  States  jurisdiction,  and  where, 
therefore,  emancipation  might  be  carried  out. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  declai-ation  of  a  prin- 


ciple adverse  to  slavery,  and  Earl  Russell 
therefore  said  he  did  not  think  it  could  or 
should  satisfy  the  friends  of  abolition,  who 
looked  for  total  and  impartial  freedom  for  tlie 
slave,  and  not  for  vengeance  ou  the  slave- 
owner. 

The  feai-  with  many  was  that  such  a  pro- 
clamation would  c;iuse  a  slave  insurrection 
and  the  horroi'S  that  might  accompany  it  if 
the  negroes  sought  revenge  and  plunder  as 
well  as  liberty,  or  if  attempts  were  made  to 
su]>press  any  efforts  to  escape.  The  proclama- 
tion expressly  deprecated  any  acts  of  violence, 
but  what  was  the  value  of  such  deprecation 
where  it  could  not  be  followed  by  legal  re- 
straint? These  anticipations  were  not  real- 
ized, and  probably  it  was  known  on  both  sides 
that  no  general  insurrection  or  .attempts  to 
make  reprisals  on  the  owner's  of  slaves  would 
be  made.  In  numerous  instances,  it  was  said, 
the  negroes  remained  to  work  on  the  estates, 
sometimes  because  thej-  had  been  kindlj- 
treated,  and  were  not  indisposed  to  wait  till 
terms  of  wages  could  be  adjusted  in  case  of 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  in  some  ca-ses 
because  they  were  ignorant  what  steps  to  take 
to  make  use  of  their  freedom,  and  preferred 
remaining  where  they  were  for  a  time,  toler- 
ably' certain  of  food  and  clothes  and  shelter, 
to  running  to  unknown  troubles  and  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  border  states,  or  joining  the 
Federal  army  to  fight  against  their  old  masters. 
At  all  events  there  was  little  disposition  to 
ai-med  and  violent  revolt,  and  though,  of 
course,  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  negi'oes 
entered  the  Federal  service,  and  a  multitude 
of  men,  women,  and  children  eventually  found 
their  way  north,  the  fact  that  there  was  so 
frequently  a  strong  desire  to  remain  was  after- 
wards cited,  and  in  some  respects  was  fairly 
cited,  by  the  Southern  plantei-s  as  a  proof 
that  the  atrocities  with  which  the  slave-owners 
were  charged  were  not  even  general,  raiich  less 
uuivereal. 

That  they  had  existed  in  too  many  instances 
was,  however,  capable  of  proof,  and  that  they 
might  exist  without  any  real  redress  for  the 
victim  was  argument  enough  against  the  per- 
petuation or  the  continued  existence  of  the 
svstem. 
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Till'  pi'odauiatioit  of  eiiiaiifi|Kiti(>ii,  ilefootive 
H-i  It  was  ill  its  f\|iiv.<-<ioii  of  iiitciitioii,  wiis  » 
sfiioiis  blow  tti  till'  Soiitli.  It  clmiigitl  the 
as|ieot  of  tlu<  war  fioiii  tliat  of  iiii  t'llort  uii 
the  |«iit  of  the  Noinh  to  iiiniiitiiiii  the  rnion 
to  that  of  a  stni-rjjlo  b_v  the  South  to  inaiiiLniii 
iiesji-o  slavery,  ami  it  am  swiioelv  ho  deaieil 
that  this  was  tlie  true  ori^iu  of  the  coiiHiet. 
A  new  element  of  enthusiasm  seeiueil  to  have 
Wen  roused  anion^  the  Feiienils,  at  the  siime 
time  that  they  were  protitiiig  l>y  the  reverses 
that  had  been  iutlietetl  on  them  by  the  supe- 
rior military  skill  of  their  opponents ;  while 
the  Soutli  w;is  alreaily  in-eparing  for  etVorts 
wliioli  would  ueeessitate  the  abaiidoiiiiieut  of 
the  plantations  from  which  they  had  derived 
their  wealth,  and  the  slave  labouivi-s  on  which, 
were  now  invited  by  the  Fedenil  government 
to  migrate  into  fi-ee  states,  or  to  refuse  to 
work  except  under  entirely  new  conditions. 
.  On  the  lUth  of  April  (1W;3)  JeH'erson  Davis 
issiie<i  a  manifesto  warning  the  people  of  the 
Coufedei-ate  States  against  too  sedulously  cul- 
tivating their  usually  valuable  cotton  ci-o))s;  to 
lay  aside  thoughts  of  gain  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  securing  their  liberties,  without 
which  those  gains  would  be  valueless.  The 
wheat  harvest,  which  would  be  gathered  in 
the  following  mouth,  promised  an  abundant 
yield;  but  even  if  that  promise  should  be  ful- 
tilleil,  the  ditiiculty  of  transportation,  enhanced 
by  the  previous  rainy  winter,  would  embarrass 
iiiilit;u-y  operations  and  cause  sufieriiig  among 
the  people  should  the  crops  in  the  middle  and 
northern  portions  of  the  Confederacy  prove 
deticient.  Xo  uncasiuess  might  be  felt  in 
legaixi  to  a  mere  supply  of  bread  for  men.  It 
was  to  the  supplj"  of  the  large  amount  of  corn 
.ind  forage  for  live  stock,  and  for  the  animals 
used  in  military  opci-ations  that  efForts  should 
be  directed.  The  tields  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  iH-oduction  of  food  for  man 
and  beast,  and  corn  should  be  sown  bi-oad- 
c:ist  in  proximity  to  canals,  rivei-s,  and  rail- 
roads, while  every  endeavour  should  bedirected 
to  the  prompt  supply  of  districts  where  the 
armies  were  operating. 

The  Confederates  were  already  beginning  to 
feel  that  all  their  determination  and  courage 


the  eiiornioiis  resources  and  the  numerical 
sii|KMiorily  of  the  North.  \  few  jiioiilli,safler- 
WHi-ds  they  also  becjime  aware  that  the  Federal 
government  w.is  discovering  the  weak  |iointti 
of  it^milit^try  organizatiuii,  and  had  apjiointvd 
more  ellicient  generals  to  take  cuuiniand  of  its 
forces.  Karly  in  18G2  the  large  uiniy  which 
Cieneral  Al'Clellau  liatl  been  occupied  in 
orgiuiiziiig  and  disciplining  was  making  ready 
to  advance,  ami  some  successes  had  alteiitled 
the  Federals— one  of  them  being  the  iinjiortant 
ojierations  of  Commodore  Farragut  on  the 
Mississippi,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  New 
thleans,  but  in  the  tii-st  considerable  battle 
lieneral  Sidney  Johnston  succeeded  in  surpris- 
ing and  defeating  the  Federal  General  (Jraut 
at  I'ittsburg  Laiuling.  tirant  had,  with  his 
army  and  river  tleet,  taken  some  forts,  and 
though  he  was  beaten  and  a  part  of  his  camp 
w.is  captured,  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  by 
the  assistance  of  some  gun-boats  which  forced 
the  Confederates  to  retire  to  their  lines  after 
losing  their  general.  For  some  time  after  this 
a  series  of  disasters  occurred,  apparently  the 
result  of  the  timidity  and  inconi|ielenoy  of  some 
of  the  Federal  commandei-s,  ami  though  some 
advantages  were  gained  and  the  Confederates 
evidently  could  not  hold  the  line  of  the  Ohio, 
and  on  the  Mississippi  retained  only  the  strong 
position  of  Vicksburg,  the  balance  of  the 
actual  war  ajipeared  to  be  against  the  North, 
even  their  naval  superiority  having  been 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  exploits  of  the  Con- 
federate Mirrimac,  a  vessel  which  had  been 
coated  with  iron  rails  and  re -named  the 
Virginia.  This  vessel  destroyed  two  or  three 
wooden  men-of-war,  scattered  terror  into  a 
fleet  of  transport  and  store-ships,  and  threw 
shells  into  the  lines  of  the  Federal  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norfolk.  Being  met  by  the 
iron-clad  Monitor,  which  arrived  on  the  scene 
of  action  from  New  York,  a  nav;d  duel  ensued, 
both  vessels  had  to  retire  to  repair  damages, 
and  the  Viri/inia  was  so  much  injured  that 
she  was  abandoned  and  blown  up  by  her 
crew. 

The  ellorts  of  the  Federals  were  directed  to 
the  Ciiptuie  of  Richmond,  the  Confederate 
capital,  but  the  delays  of  General  Jil'Clellan 
and  the  inefficiency  of  tieneral  Po|ie  enabled 
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the  Coiifoilerate  Generals  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  to  frustrate  their  movements,  and 
the  latter  toolc  Harper  Ferry,  where  the  gar- 
rison of  12,000  men  surrendered,  giving  up 
an  enormous  quantity  of  artillery  and  stores. 
M'Clellan  was  removed  from  the  command 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Buniside, 
who  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  Frederick.5- 
burg.  General  Hooker  then  took  his  ])lace 
;is  commander  of  what  was  called  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  he  also  was  defeated.  The 
Confederates  gained  some  minor  advantages 
until  General  Grant,  who  had  displayed  far 
greater  military  talent  than  his  colleagues, 
laid  siege  to  Vicksburg  on  the  laud  side,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  flotilla  of  Admiral 
Farragut,  reduced  the  g.arrison  to  such  ex- 
tremities that  it  capitulated,  and  General 
Meade,  who  had  succeeded  General  Hooker, 
took  up  a  position  at  Gettysburg,  from  which 
the  Confederates  vainly  endeavoured  to  dis- 
lodge him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  changing 
fortunes  of  the  combatants,  "  the  vulgar  and 
unscientific  and  senseless  butchery"  as  Cobden 
had  called  it.  The  .skill  and  daring  of  Genei-al 
Sherman,  the  calm  pertinacity  and  determina- 
tion of  General  Grant,  began  to  tell  on  the 
side  of  the  North.  The  Fedei-al  forces  were 
concentrated  against  their  opponents,  and 
Grant  was  made  lieutenant  -  general  with 
the  entire  command  of  the  forces.  He  ap- 
pointed Sherman  to  the  command  of  the  wes- 
tern army,  and  himself  kept  tlie  direction  of 
the  Virginian  campaign  with  a  determination 
to  take  Richmond  at  any  odds.  It  became  a 
struggle  to  the  death,  in  which  numbers  added 
to  improved  generalship  ultimately  gave  the 
victory  to  the  North  after  another  year  of 
movements  and  counter-movements,  and  of 
battles,  in  which  the  number  of  the  slain  w.^s 
appalling. 

In  1861  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  as 
president  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
this  meant  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
was  computed  that  at  the  end  of  that  year 
the  North  had  nearly  a  million  men  in  arms, 
while  the  Southern  forces  probably  amounted 
to  not  moi-e  than  200,000.  Sherman  had  re- 
ceived the  capitulation  of  Savannah,  and  was 


advancing  with  his  army.  Grant  still  threat- 
ened Richmond.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
ISG.j,  Wilmington  was  taken,  and  the  last  com- 
munication of  the  Confederates  with  the  sea 
was  cut  off.  No  more  vessels  could  run  the 
blockade,  and  Sherman  had  turned  his  vic- 
torious march  northward,  wasting  the  country 
as  he  went  as  one  of  the  means  of  forcing  the 
South  to  submission  bj-  depriving  it  of  re- 
sources. The  end  was  near.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  Petei-sburg  and  Richmond  both  caiii- 
tulated  to  Grant.  Lee  was  defeated  in  his 
last  battle,  and  was  allowed  to  surrender. 
The  officei's  were  placed  on  parole,  and  thi' 
troops  were  permitted  to  return  to  theii-  home-! 
on  condition  of  submitting  to  the  Federal 
authority.  Genei-al  Johnstone  entered  into 
similar  conditions  with  Sherman,  who  had 
carried  the  war  successfully  through  Georgia 
and  North  and  South  Carolina.  There  were 
no  longer  any  Confederate  forces  in  the  Atlantic 
St;ites,and  the  Southern  commanders  on  either 
side  of  the  Mississipjji  gave  in  their  submi.-^- 
sion.  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  left  Richmond 
when  it  capitulated,  was  arrested  and  placed 
in  confinement  in  Fortress  Monroe,  from  which 
he  was  allowed  to  depart  when  the  war  wa-; 
at  an  end.  The  commanders  of  the  Confede- 
rate armies  were  permitted  to  remainat  liberty, 
and  a  few  civilians  who  were  for  a  short  time 
imprisoned  were  soon  released.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  end  for  the 
purpose  of  re.storing  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  effected  it  at  enormous 
cost ;  but  he  had  more  than  once  endeavoured 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  amnesty  if  he  had  his  will.  Now 
that  the  war  was  really  over  there  was  no  dis- 
phiy  of  animosity.  Not  a  single  execution  took 
place  for  political  offences;  not  one  victim  was 
claimed  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  vengeance 
against  those  whose  crime  had  been  that  of 
secession,  though  secession  had  been  designated 
treason  to  the  state.  The  humanity  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  American  nation  again  a-sserted 
itself,  and  was  displayed  even  after  the  per- 
petration of  a  horrible  crime  might  have  been 
made  an  excuse  for  measui^es  of  retaliation. 
For  the  man  who  throughout  th.it  long  national 
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oi:3.>  li;i>l  Kijii  111  vii'W  what  lit-  believeJ  to  Li' 
liU  duty  without  allimo^>ily  and  without  pre- 
gum)>tiuu;  tho  luau  wlio  liad  grieved  over  the 
reliellioii,  even  while  he  set  himself  to  supjiress 
it;  tlie  man  who  had  al>stniiied  from  invective 
n^inst  Kuiiland.  and  had  iinderetood  better 
thati  his  colleagues  how  little  the  noisy  de- 
clamations of  a  violent  and  ijj^uoraut  multitude 
ivally  iv|>reseiit  genuine  national  convictions, 
was  not  sjvired  to  see  the  complete  restoration 
of  tlie  Union.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1865, 
Abraham  Lincoln  fell  by  the  hand  of  au 
ass;issiu  while  he  w.is  winiessing  a  dramatic 
jwrformancc  at  Lord's  theatre  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  i>resident  at  about  nine  o'clock  had 
accomiviuied  Mi-s.  Lincoln  to  the  theatre,  and 
occui>ied  a  box  in  which  another  lady  and 
gentleman  were  present.  AViout  half-past  ten, 
iluriug  a  ]K»use  in  the  iierforuiance,  a  man 
entered  the  Ixix,  the  door  of  which  was  un- 
guanied,  and,  hastily  ajiproaching  the  pre- 
sident from  behind,  discharged  a  pistol  at  his 
head.  The  bullet  entered  the  back  of  the 
head  and  pa.ssed  nearly  through.  The  assassin 
then  leaped  from  the  box  to  the  stage,  brand- 
ishing a  large  knife  or  dagger,  and  exclaiming 
"Sic  semper  ti/rannis .'"  and  escajied  at  tlie 
l>ack  of  the  theatre.  The  .screams  of  Mi-s. 
Lincoln  first  disclosed  the  fact  to  tlie  audience 
that  the  president  had  been  shot.  The  rejxirt 
of  the  pistol,  though  it  rang  through  the  house, 
liad  not  seemed  to  excite  much  attention ;  but 
when  they  knew  what  had  hajjpened  the 
jieople  rose,  and  numbers  rushed  towards  the 
stage  where  the  murderer  was  seen,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Hang  him  !  hang  him  !  "  There 
w.ts  a  .scene  of  wild  excitement :  the  per- 
form.ince  came  to  an  end,  and  the  "leading 
lady "'  of  the  piece,  !Miss  I^aura  Keeue,  who 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  stage  when  the  fatal 
shot  had  been  fired,  ende-ivoured  in  vain  to 
restore  the  dying  president  to  consciousness. 
He  was  i-emoved  to  a  private  house  opposite 
the  theatre,  and  the  siu-geou-geucnil  of  the 
army  and  other  medical  attendants  were 
called,  but  death  w.is  inevitable.  He  had 
been  shot  through  the  head  above  and 
below  the  temiwral  bone,  and  though  for 
several  houi-s  he  continued  to  breathe,  at  first 


ngularly    and    .  '  he 

ilicil  at  about  l  •  ihe 

next  morning. 

The  assa.ssin  had  been  i-ecognired  as  one 
John  Wilkes  Hooth  (the  son  of  nn  actor  oncv 
well  known  in  Kiigland  as  a  rival  of  Edmund 
Kean),  a  man  whose  di-amatic  vanity,  added 
to  politieid  fanaticism,  led  him  to  |>er]K.-trali- 
the  crime  in  this  manner.  He  had  twi. 
accomplices,  one  of  whom  it  was  discov- 
ered had,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Lincolu  wan 
assassinated  in  the  theatre,  made  his  way  to 
the  i-esidence  of  Mr.  Sewaixl,  wlio  was  lying 
ill  in  bed.  JIaving  obtained  admission  by 
representing  that  he  brought  some  niedicine 
from  Mr.  Sewai-d's  jihysiciaii,  which  he  was  to 
see  admiuistei'cd,  he  hurried  to  the  sleeping- 
rootn  on  the  third  floor  where  his  intended 
victim  was  lying.  Meeting  Mr.  Fi^ederick 
Seward  there  he  attacked  him,  striking  him 
over  the  head  with  such  force  as  to  fracture 
his  skull.  He  then  rushed  into  the  i-ooni 
where  the  daughter  of  the  jtatient  and  a  male 
attendant  were  sitting,  and  after  st;iLbiBg 
the  latter  struck  at  Mr.  Sewai-d  with  a  knife 
or  dagger  twice  in  the  throat  and  twice  in  the 
face,  inflicting  terrible  wounds.  By  this  tinu- 
Major  Seward,  the  eldest  sou  of  the  secretaiy, 
and  another  attendant,  entered  the  room,  but 
the  desperado  wounded  both  and  contrived  to 
make  his  escajie.  The  victims  of  the  assatdt 
.ifterwards  recovered,  but  were  for  a  long  time 
in  great  danger;  and  it  was  found  that  a  knot 
of  conspirators  were  associated  with  Booth  ami 
premedifcited  the  assassination  of  sevei-al  pro- 
minent nienibei-s  of  the  government.  Booth, 
with  an  accomplice  named  Harrold,  who  had 
probably  kejjt  the  way  open  for  him  to  escape 
fi-oni  the  theati-e,  had  hoi'ses  waiting,  and  fle<l 
from  the  cijiital,  but  they  were  afterwards 
tracked  to  a  barn  near  Port  Royal  in  Mary- 
land, where  Booth  was  seen  mo\nng  with 
the  aid  of  crutches,  as  he  had  broken  his 
ankle  in  his  leap  from  the  ]iresident's  box  iu 
the  stage,  his  spur,  it  was  said,  having  caught 
in  the  folds  of  the  I'uiou  flag.  After  some 
jiarley  Harrold  surrendered,  but  Booth,  being 
armed,  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  bain  was  fired 
by  the  trooi)s,  one  of  whom  shot  him  dead  as 
he  was  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  flame.-i. 
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As  early  as  October,  1862,  an  announce- 
iiiuiit  of  tlie  betrothal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  had 
aroused  the  ijopular  interest,  ami  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1863,  the  public  recejition  given  to 
the  princess  on  her  arrival  in  this  country 
was  the  occasion  of  a  display  of  national  en- 
thusiasm which    hatl    ])robably   never   been 


Some  of  the  other  conspirators  were  after- 
wards arrested  and  executed. 

The  great  conflict  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
now  reunited  Stivtes  had  to  count  the  cost. 
The  expenditure,  according  to  the  report  pre- 
sented to  congress  in  the  early  part  of  1864, 
Jiad  Ijeenraised  from  about i'lO.OOD.OOO  in  1860 

to  above  i.'17,:!0(),()OI)  in  1861,  I'l  17,216,000  '  equalled,  since  it  was  associated  with  a  genuine 

in  1862,  and  to  neaily  i' 184,000,000  iu  1863,  i  and  tender  interest  tliat  quickly  developed 

when    2,480,846   men  had   been   called    into  *  into  a  lasting  regard   for  lier  to  whom  the 

military  service  on  the  Federal  side.     In  the  magniiiceut  welcome  was  accorded, 

ensuing  year  (1864)  an  enormous  addition  was  A  vague  but  prevailing  sentiment  had  de- 

aiade  to  this  already  vast  expenditui'e.  Before  termined  the  public  mind  that  an  alliance  of 

the  fall  of  Richmond   it  was  computed  that  ^  the  heir  to  the  English  throne  with  the  daugh- 

2o2   battles   had   been   fought,  of  which   17  ter  of  the  royal  liou.se  of  Denmark  was  natural 

were  naval  engagements.     The  whole  country  and  appropriate,  and  every  one  was  already 

was  suffering  from  the  effects  not  only  of  the  |  prepared  to  give  the  princess  a  right  royal 

drain  upon  its  resources,  but  of  the  terrible  reception.      Such    preparations   a.s   could   be 

slaughter  which  had  made  so  many  homes  made  to  give  to  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 

desolate,  and  the  devastation  wliich  li  id  yet  a  festal  aspect  were  adopted,  with  the  usual 

to  be  repaired.     The  fall  of  Richmond,  after  i  rather   incongruous  result.       Banners,    flags, 

a  siege  which  lasted  for  1402  days,  during  I  wreaths,  triunii)hal  arches,  festoons,  mottoes, 

which   several   desperate   engagements    took  .  and  more  or  less  significant  devices  .adorned 

place,  was  itself  less  a  triumph  than  au  ex-  <  the  whole   route  through  miles  of  tortuous 

ampleoftherelentlessarbitratiouof  the  sword,  thoroughfares;  and  as  much  as  could  be  done 

Wlien    the   Federal    troops,   under    General  bj'  various  unconnected  local  authorities  wa.s 

Grant,  entered  the  city  it  was  a  scene  of  utter  achieved  for  the  pui-pose  of  making  an  extra 


wreck  and  wasteful  destruction.  The  houses 
were  deserted— furniture,  merchandise,  and 
the  contents  of  shops  and  warehouses  lay  in 
jiromiscuous  heaps  in  the  streets,  which  were 
deep  with  mud;  and  at  several  points  both 
the  property  that  had  thus  been  destroj-ed  and 
the  houses  themselves  had  been  set  on  fire, 
so  that  the  flames  spread,  and  but  for  jn'ompt 
and  strenuous  exertions  the  whole  place,  or  at 
.-my  rate  the  larger  portion  of  it,  would  have 
perished.  Perhajis  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  couM  have  sustained  sucli  a  prolonged 
and  destructive  internal  war;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  while  none  but  a  natiou  of  immea- 
surable activity,  vast  extent  of  undeveloped 
territory,  and  superb  reserves  of  material 
wealth,  could  so  rapidly  have  recovered  from 
exhausting  calamities,  history  h;us  presented 
no  other  example  of  the  ready  conciliation  and 
generous  forbearance  whicli,  within  a  brief 


display  iu  tlie  main  roads  and  open  spaces 
of  the  metropolis.  But  the  real  spectacle  was 
the  vast  multitude  of  people.  Evei-y  avenue 
in  which  a  glim]5se  of  the  procession  could  be 
obtained  was  filled  with  an  ordeily  but  enthu- 
siastic assembly.  Every  house  and  shop-front 
on  the  route  was  converted  into  tiers  of  pri- 
vate boxtes,  from  which  smiling  faces  shone 
with  hospitable  greeting.  From  the  ridges  of 
the  roofs  to  the  very  basements,  people  clus- 
tered. Even  on  steeples  and  the  cornices  and 
parapets  of  gi-eat  buildings  determined  sight- 
seere  seemed  to  cling  for  hours  during  that 
keen  March  morning;  and  at  every  available 
point  jilatforms  were  erected,  where  school 
children  sat  and  .sometimes  sang,  or  where 
ladies'  gala  dresses  added  colour  and  bright- 
ness to  the  scene.  It  needed  only  the  presence 
of  the  princess  for  whom  the  vast  population 
waited,  to  make  the  occasion  historical — and 


)ioriod,  reunited  the  hostile  states  under  one  1  from  the  first  moment  of  her  appearance  the 
acknowledged  constitution.  !  hearts  of  the  people  seemed  to  go  out  to  her. 
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Tlie  I'riuce  of  Wales  h.iil  been  to  liniveseuJ 
to  inei't  his  uirmucvd  bmle,  aud  llie  tniiu  Uiat 
bi\>iiglit  them  and  thi-ir  suite  to  Hrivkhijei's' 
Arms  iSuitiuii  ti-»Yelled  sluwly,  that  the  people 
who  Msseuibleil  at  every  iK)iut  of  the  liue 
wherv  a  j;liiu|K>e  of  the  jiriiioess  ooidd  be  ob- 
taiued  luiijhl  not  Us  utterly  disiijipoiiitiil. 
From  tlie  Old  Kent  IJoiid,  over  Loudou  IJrid^'e, 
through  the  eity,  alouj;  the  Strand,  I'iUl  Mall, 
I'iccadilly,  to  Hyde  I'ark,  aud  to  the  railway 
station  at  Paddiugtou,  where  they  took  tlie 
train  to  Windsor,  one  great  triuiuphaiit  shout 
of  happy  and  appreciative  greeting  to  the 
ix>y;U  jKiir  outmng  the  bells  that  pealed  iu 
every  steeple. 

On  the  10th  the  marriage  w:is  solemnized 
at  St.  George's  t'hapel,  Windsor,  and  the  cere- 
mony, with  its  brilliiUit  surroundings,  was  ex- 
ceedingly imposing,  apart  from  the  intense 
interest  which  was  everywhere  manifested  on 
the  ocaisiou.  Xot  in  London  only,  but  iu 
every  imiK>rt.iut  town  throughout  the  country 
the  day  was  observed  as  a  holiday.  Official 
and  social  banquets  were  held,  and  the  sti-eets 
were  illuminated.  In  London  the  illumina- 
tions were  magnilieent,  and  au  enormous 
crowd  of  pedestrians  and  persons  in  vehicles 
tilled  all  the  great  highways,  the  bridges,  and 
the  public  squ;ues,  until  the  morning  broke 
aud  the  last  lamps  flickered  in  the  dawn. 

The  injunction  of  the  poet-laureate  had  been 
fully  carried  out  by  the  nation.  He  had 
written  an  ode  of  welcome: — 


Sea-kings'  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra ! 

Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 

Hut  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra  I 

Welcome  her,  thunders  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 

Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street ! 

Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful  and  sweet, 

Scatter  the  blossom  under  her  feet ! 

Jtreak,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers! 

Make  music,  0  bird,  in  the  new-budded  bowers  1 

AVelcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  ours ! 

Warble,  O  bugle,  and  trumpet  blare ! 

Klags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers ! 

Klames,  on  the  windy  headland,  flare ! 

Utt«r  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire ! 

flash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air ! 

Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  ! 

Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire, 

Alexandra ! 
Vol.  IV. 


Sea-kingv'  daughter  as  happy  as  fair, 
Klittsful  liride  of  a  blissful  heir, 
liride  uf  thu  heir  uf  tlie  kings  uf  the  sea, 
O  joy  to  tl»B  people  aiiil  joy  to  the  Throne, 
t'ome  to  us,  love  us,  and  make  us  your  own ; 
For  Saxon  or  Dane  or  Norman  wo, 
Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  bo, 
We  are  each  all  Dane  iu  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra ! 

The  Princess  Alexandra  Caroline  Alary 
Charlotte  Louia-t  ,Iulia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Christian,  Duke  of  Ulucksburg,  and  Louise, 
the  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  William  of 
llesse-Cassel,  was  only  nineteen  ye;irs  of  age, 
aud  w;is  declared  to  be  oue  of  the  most  charm- 
ing princesses  in  Europe,  an  opinion  which 
was  completely  endorsed  by  public  opinion  in 
Enghmd.  Her  elder  brother,  Frederick,  was 
a  general  iu  the  Danish  army,  her  younger 
brother,  Prince  William,  who  came  next  in 
age  to  herself,  was  a  midshipman  in  the  Dan- 
ish navy ;  and  then  followed  her  sisters,  the 
Princesses  Maria  aud  Thyiii,  and  her  younger 
brother  Prince  Waldemar. 

At  the  time  of  the  royal  marriage  the  diffi- 
culties iu  Greece  had  nearly  terminated.  After 
the  settlement  of  the  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  the  Hellenic  people  became  dissjitisfied 
with  a  form  of  government  which  seemed 
destined  to  perpetuate  confusion  instead  of 
securing  a  national  constitution,  and  deter- 
miueil  to  elect  a  sovereign,  and  to  follow  the 
example  of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  in 
establishing  a  limited  monarchy.  Several 
European  princes  were  mentioned  for  the 
honour  of  acceiling  to  the  throne,  but  some 
hung  back,  and  others  were  ineligible.  Among 
them  all  the  national  choice  seemed  most 
firmly  fixed  on  our  own  Prince  Alfred,  a 
nomination  which  her  majesty  aud  our  gov- 
ernment, while  thanking  the  Greeks  for  the 
high  compliment,  felt  compelled  to  decline,  as 
it  was  contrary  to  the  British  constitution  for 
an  English  prince  to  become  sovereign  of 
another  indej)endeut  nation.  The  election  then 
ensued,  and  Prince  William  of  Denmark,  then 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  unmistakably 
elected,  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  18(J3,  was 
made  King  of  Greece  by  the  Hellenic  uatiouid 

assembly,  under  the  title  of  George  I. 
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In  the  following  November  Christian,  Duke 
of  Glucksburg,  himself  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark  on  the  death  of  King  Freder- 
ick VII.,  on  the  extinction  of  whose  dynasty 
(the  house  of  Oldenburg)  Prince  Christian 
took  the  sovereignty,  in  accordance  with  a 
treaty  made  in  1852,  by  which  the  great 
powers  provided  for  the  integrity  of  the  Dan- 
ish monarchy  by  settling  the  succession  on 
Prince  Christian  of  "  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Glucksburg,"  whose  wife,  by  virtue  of  certain 
family  renunciations,  became  heiress  of  the 
roj'al  crown  of  Denmai-k. 

These  particular  will  presently  suggest 
that  "  Schleswig-Holstein"  difficulty,  to  which 
a  brief  reference  will  be  made  in  another 
page. 

Events  in  the  parHameutai-y  history  of  the 
year  1863  were  neither  very  interesting  nor 
remarkably  important.  The  financial  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  e.xcited  consider- 
able attention,  but  there  was  little  scope  for 
originality  in  the  scheme  of  the  budget.  The 
American  war  and  its  efl'ects  upon  English 
trade  and  manufacturing  industry  had  left 
little  room  for  the  further  remission  of  taxa- 
tion on  articles  of  general  consumption,  though 
the  distress  that  still  prevailed  in  the  cotton 
districts  made  such  reductions  desirable. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  now  well  under- 
stood that  the  budget  for  the  year  would  be 
skilfully  designed  to  afibrd  relief  in  some 
directions.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  not  only 
reached  to  the  height  of  a  great  financial 
reputation,  but  had  achieved  a  position  where 
even  his  opponents  acknowledged  his  consum- 
mate ability,  and  for  a  time  forbore  to  assail 
his  main  proposals.  It  may  be  said  that  at 
this  peiiod  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  supjjort  of 
the  government  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  that  had  he  failed  it  would  have  crumbled, 
not  in  slow  decay,  but  in  immediate  ruin. 
Yet  there  were  two  proposals  in  the  budget 
of  1863  which  the  house  rejected.  One  was 
that  of  charging  clubs  with  a  license  dnty  for 
the  wines  and  spirits  sold  to  merabei's,  the 
same  as  that  imposed  on  taverns;  the  other 
was  to  include  the  property  of  corporate  trusts 


and  the  endowments  of  charitable  institutions 
in  the  assessments  for  income-tax. 

It  may  be  easily  undei-stood  that  in  a  house 
where  the  majority  of  the  members  probably 
belonged  to  more  than  one  club,  little  rcg:ird 
was  shown  to  the  argument  that  the  public- 
house  was  the  club  of  the  working-man,  ami 
that  if  places  where  people  met  for  refresh- 
ment and  for  society  were  to  be  taxed,  no  ex- 
ceptions .should  be  made.  The  "club  tax" 
was  negatived. 

In  reference  to  the  "  tax  on  charities,"  as  it 
was  called,  Mr.  Gladstone  contended  that  it 
would  practically  be  no  tax  upon  charities  at 
all.  An  influential  deputation  waited  on  him, 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  represent- 
ing the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  de- 
clared that  the  proposed  scheme  would  mulct 
that  institution  of  £2000  a  year.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  urged  objections  against 
applying  the  tax  to  the  Corporation  of  t!ie 
Sons  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Clergy  Orphan 
Corporation;  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  several 
clergvmen,  and  othei-s  interested  in  some  of 
the  larger  chai-ities,  also  strongly  deprecated 
the  intended  application  of  the  tax  to  the 
funds  of  those  institutions. 

Mr.  Gladstone  listened,  received  memorials, 
and  heard  what  the  deputation  had  to  say, 
but  would  give  them  no  reply,  as  the  proposi- 
tion was  coming  before  the  House  of  Commons 
the  same  evening.  It  was  then  that  he  en- 
tered into  a  long  and  closely  argued  defence 
of  the  scheme,  which,  though  he  made  it  no 
essential  part  of  the  budget,  and  was  willing 
to  leave  it  to  the  house  to  determine,  he  de- 
clared to  be  a  just  and  politic  measure.  Tlie 
question  was  not  underetood,  and  he  desii-ed 
to  call  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  exemptions 
it  was  proposed  to  remove.  As  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  charities  sought  to  be  dealt  with, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  them  were  death-bed 
bequests — a  species  of  bequest  which  the  law 
did  not  favour,  and  which  were  essentially 
different  from  charities,  properly  so  called, 
which  were  subject  to  taxation.  He  objected 
to  immunities  which  encouraged  men  to  im- 
mortalize themselves  as  foundei-s.  The  loss 
to  the  state  of  the  exemptions  in  question  was 
£216,000  a  year,  while  there  was  a  large  and 
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growing  ili;irj;»>  upou  tlu»  puUic  fuudd  coii- 
uectol  with  tJio  nJiuiiiistnition  of  clittrities, 
amauiititig  to  about  /45,(HK>  a  vi-ar;  and  with 
otJier  iti-iiis,  the  wholo  loss  to  the  stato  was 
nearly  h:il£  a  million  jht  auuiini.  He  then 
anal'-seil  the  charities  in  three  git)ups — small, 
luiilille,  ;uul  liii-j^: — alViruiiiij;  that  amongst  the 
^mall  tlieiv  was  hiUxUy  one  which,  in  itself, 
was  deserving  of  the  toleration  of  the  house, 
and  which  had  not  been  condemned  by  three 
sejuu-atc  i-ommissions  of  inquiry,  :is  tending  to 
|Vkuperize  people  who  sought  it,  and  to  com- 
promise their  iiidependeuoo  and  self-j-esiMJct. 
The  middle  charities,  which  were  distributed 
in  money  only,  were  in  the  main  not  chaiities 
in  tlie  strict  sense  of  the  term;  while  as  re- 
ijarded  the  larger  charities,  they  were  full  of 
abuses,  and  often  mere  vehicles  for  patronage, 
and  were  not  lit  subjects  forexemptions,  which, 
in  fact,  amounted  to  grants  of  public  money. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  make  any  remarks 
on  the  management  of  endowed  liospitils, 
which  the  house  must  icgard  with  so  much 
favour  and  respect;  but  when  at  every  turn 
the  threiit  was  flung  in  his  face  that  if  the  mea- 
sure weiv  rarricd  out  the  number  of  patients 
must  be  diminished,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
|Kirticular  consideration.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  number  of  beds  for  patients  would 
be  reduced.  Those  who,  in  the  case  of  the 
protected  trades,  declared  that  if  protection 
were  to  be  withdrawn  they  must  dismiss  so 
many  of  their  workmen,  were  not  men  who 
told  lies.  Tliey  really  believed  what  they  said, 
but  were  not  aware  that  more  economical  ar- 
rangements would  enable  tliem  to  keep  those 
workmen,  pursue  their  ti-.ide,  and  make  larger 
profits  than  before.  One  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  existing  system  was  that,  while  public 
money  w.is  bestowed  on  these  establishments 
all  public  control  over  them  was  dispensed 
with,  and  thus  all  effective  motives  foreconomy 
were  annulled.  Endowed  institutions  laughed 
at  public  opinion.  The  press  knew  nothing  of 
their  expendituie:  Parliament  knew  nothing 
of  it.  It  was  too  much  to  say  that  hospitals 
were  managed  by  angels  and  archangels,  and 
did  not,  like  the  rest  of  humanity,  stand  in 
lu'cd  of  supervision,  criticism,  and  rebuke. 
5Ir.  GLidstoue  seemed  to  speak  with  some 


ii8j)erity  of  the  reprcsent.ition  that  the  sco|ie 
of  the  endowed  charitiui  would  be  seriously 
Induced  by  the  imposition  of  iDi-ome-tax;  but 
Uie  majority  of  his  hearers  evidently  thought 
that  to  ])lace  a  t-ix  upon  the  income  deriveil 
from  charitable  endowments  would  be  in  effect 
to  tax  the  amount  of  relief  that  should  be 
derived  from  such  charities  by  tlie  recipients 
of  their  bounty.  Again,  the  inquisitoriul 
chiu'acter  of  the  income-tax  Iiad  made  it,  and 
must  always  make  it,  hateful,  and  the  manner 
of  its  assessment  and  collection  rendered  it, 
and  continue  to  render  it,  obnoxious.  The 
great  ch.-u-ities  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
or  m.oy  still  be  their  corru))tions  and  short- 
i-oniings,  the  public  recognize  as  represent- 
ing the  larger  proixjrtion  of  beneficent  work 
among  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  had  a  pretty 
sure  ground  of  appeal  against  their  funds 
being  subject  to  an  impost  which  was  for  the 
most  part  regarded  with  detestation  by  their 
contributors  and  subscribci-s.  Tlie  income-tax, 
people  were  always  being  told,  could  oidy  be 
excused  on  the  giound  of  its  being  imposed  as 
a  teniporarj'  necessity — and  yet  here  was  an 
attempt  to  fasten  it  upon  the  permanent  pub- 
lic institutions  of  the  country:  while  there- 
presentation  that,  should  its  exaction  dimin- 
ish the  nuLiber  of  cases  relieved  by  any 
charity,  the  loss  would  six)n  be  repaired  Ly 
public  subscriptions  —  was  only  saying  that 
it  would  be  repaired  by  subscriptions  from 
people  whose  incomes,  from  which  these  sub- 
scriptions would  be  taken,  had  aheady  been 
subjected  to  the  same  execrable  impost.  The 
clauses  of  the  financial  project  which  related 
to  the  "taxing  of  charities"  were  rejected  by 
the  house,  nor  was  there  anything  to  show  that 
they  would  have  been  favourably  regarded 
out-side  Parliament,  though  the  mismanage- 
ment and  oflicial  extortions  of  some  of  the  large 
charities  were  known  and  resented. 

But  the  main  scheme  of  the  budget  re- 
mained untouched,  and  though  it  offered  no 
very  striking  financial  features,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  lucid  and  interesting  exposition 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  oper- 
ations of  its  financial  measures  during  some 
years.  From  18.5S  to  ISCO-Cl  there  had  been 
an   increase  of  over  ;f8,000,00t1   in  the   ex- 
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penditure.  The  average  annual  expenditure 
from  1859  to  1863,  including  the  charge  for 
fortificatious,  was  £71,195,000.  Excluding  cer- 
tain items  which  in  their  nature  did  not  in- 
crease— namely,  the  interest  for  the  national 
debt  and  the  charge  for  coUectiug  the  revenue 
— the  charge  for  the  year  1858-59  was 
£31,621,000;  but  in  1S60-61  it  had  risen  to 
£42,125,000,  or  ten  millions  and  a  half  in  two 
years.  Since  1853,  or  the  time  previous  to 
tlie  Russian  wai-,  the  charge  had  increased  by 
something  like  £18,000,000,  and  the  increase 
had  been  called  for  by  the  public  desire  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  country.  The 
estimates  which  now  had  to  be  made  were 
hopeful,  but  must  be  considered  with  regard 
to  special  circumstances,  such  as  the  condition 
of  Lancashire.  "  Towards  that  Lancashire," 
said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  to  which  up  to  this  time 
every  Englishman  has  referred,  if  not  with 
pride,  yet  with  satisfaction  and  thankfulness, 
as  among  the  most  remarkable,  or  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  symbols  that  could 
be  presented  of  the  power,  the  progress,  and 
the  prosperity  of  England — towards  that  Lan- 
cashire we  feel  now  more  warmly  and  more 
thankfully  than  ever  in  regard  to  eveiy  moral 
aspect  of  its  condition.  The  lessons  which 
■within  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  con- 
veyed, if  in  one  aspect  they  have  been  painful 
and  even  bitter,  yet  in  other  aspects,  and  in 
those,  too,  which  more  intimately  and  perma- 
nently relate  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  country,  have  been  lessons  such  as  I  will 
venture  to  say  none  of  us  could  have  hope<l  to 
learu.  For  however  sanguine  may  have  been 
the  anticipations  entertained  as  to  the  en- 
during power  and  pluck  of  the  English  people, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  have  esti- 
mated that  power  of  endurance,  that  patience, 
that  true  magnanimity  in  humble  life,  at  a 
point  as  high  as  we  now  see  that  it  has  actu- 
ally reached." 

We  have  already  seen  what  was  the  attitude 
of  Lancashire  during  the  period  of  the  cotton 
famine,  but  there  was  also  dreadful  distress 
in  Ireland. 

The  estimated  expenditure  amounted  to 
£67,749,000  without  the  cost  of  fortifications. 
The  revenue  was  estimated   at  £71,490,000, 


leaving  a  surplus  of  £3,741,000.  The  chief 
jjoints  of  the  proposed  financial  scheme  were 
the  reduction  of  tlie  duty  on  tea  to  a  shilling 
a  pound,  which  would  take  £1,300,000  from 
the  revenue,  and  a  change  in  the  incidence  of 
the  income-tax  whicli  would  include  a  reduc- 
tion. It  was  proposed  to  make  £100  the 
lowest  income  which  would  be  assessed  for 
income-tax,  and  to  rdlow  persons  whose  in- 
comes were  below  £200  to  deduct  £60  from 
the  amount,  the  bahince  only  to  be  liable  to 
the  tax.  This  involved  the  removal  of  the 
former  rating  on  incomes  of  £150,  and  a  re- 
duction on  incomes  under  £200.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  tea  duty  had  been  called  for,  ever 
since  it  was  promised  in  a  former  budget  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  incidence  of  the  income- 
tax  was  the  cause  of  widely-spread  dissatisfac- 
tion, pressing  liardly  as  it  did,  and  as  it  still 
does  (and  perhaps  must),  ujjon  small  profes- 
sional or  jirecarious  earnings,  as  compared 
with  settled  incomes  derived  from  certain 
classes  of  property. 

The  review  of  the  financial  and  commercial 
position  of  the  country  which  INIr.  Gladstone 
brought  before  the  house  enlisted  profound 
attention.  Th  e  value  of  British  goods  exported 
to  the  United  States  in  1859  was  £22,553,000; 
in  1862  it  had  fallen  to  £14,398,000,  and  thus 
exliibited  a  decrease  of  £8,154,000.  The  value 
of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  this  country  had  during 
the  same  period  increased.  In  1859  it  had 
been  only  £1,864,000;  in  1862  it  had  increased 
to  £4,052,000.  The  augmentation  was  as 
much  as  £2,188,000;  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  was  represented  by  the  single  article  of 
cotton-wool,  which  amounted  in  value  to  no 
less  than  £1,712,000.  However,  deducting 
the  increase  on  our  foreign  and  colonial  goods 
from  the  decrease  upon  our  own  export  of 
British  goods,  there  remained  an  aggregate 
diminution  in  our  export  trade  to  the  United 
States  of  about  £6,000,000. 

Taking  next  the  ease  of  our  trade  with 
France,  it  became  Mr.  Gladstone's  pleasant 
duty  to  point  to  a  vei-y  diB'erent  state  of  things. 
The  year  1859  was  the  last  full  natural  year 
before  the  treaty  of  commerce.  In  that  year 
the  value  of  British  commodities  exported  to 
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Trance  wss  /4,754,tHi(>.  lu  the  year  18f.H  the 
ti-eaty  wjiscouoIiiJed.nnd  it  took  effect  almost 
uliolly  as  ivj^aixled  our  iiii)K>i'ts,  but  on  a  very 
few  articles  as  regaixied  our  exjiorts.  The 
value  of  Uritisli  gooils  ex^Mrtetl  to  Fnuice  iu 
18(»  was  /5,L'5(>,(XHt ;  ami  thus  showeil  an 
increase  of  about  i"5<.H1,(XH>.  In  iMil  the  tivaly 
took  effect :  as  regarded  its  provisious  relating 
to  the  duties  on  im|iorts  into  Fi-autv  it  came 
into  o]H?ratioM  late  in  tlie  year,  niunely,  on  the 
1st  of  October.  A  very  large  augmentation 
api>eared  in  our  ex]X)rts;  but  a  jwrt  of  this 
was  due  to  the  coneuri-ence  of  a  very  bad  har- 
vest in  France,  with  a  Large  supiily  of  corn  in 
the  markets  of  this  country,  lu  consequence 
we  sent  a  great  quantity  of  corn  to  France; 
but  iu  order  to  a  nioiv  just  ciilculation,  this 
article  was  not  taken  into  account.  After 
striking  off  the  sum  of  £1,750,000  for  ex- 
cess iu  the  export  of  com,  the  value  of 
British  goods  sent  to  France  iu  1S51  rose  to 
£7,145,000.  It  thus  showed  an  increase  of 
£2,391,000  over  what  it  had  been  the  last 
year  anterior  to  the  treaty.  Then  came  the 
year  1802  with  the  treaty  in  o])eration  from 
its  beginning  to  its  close.  The  value  of  British 
exports  during  the  year  now  amounted  to 
£9,210,000.  It  thus  showed  an  increase  of 
£4,45C,lKKl.  In  other  words  the  amount  of 
British  goods  sent  to  France  had  about  doubled 
under  the  operation  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce. 

But  the  figures  thus  named  by  no  means 
set  forth  the  whole  extent  of  the  advantage 
which  the  trade  of  England  and  France  has 
derived  from  the  treaty;  for  an  augmentation 
of  exports  still  more  remarkable  took  place  in 
foreign  and  colonial  produce;  and  the  com- 
mittee were  reminded  that  the  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  which  w^e  sent  to  France  was 
something  that  we  had  ourselves  obtainetl 
•elsewhere  in  exchange  for  British  produce.  It 
therefore  followed  that  every  increase  in  the 
export  of  foreign  and  colonial  jiroduce  from 
this  country  constituted  or  represented  effec- 
tively a  corTesjx)nding  increase  in  the  export 
of  British  manufactures.  Tlie  value  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  sent  to  France  in  1859 
■was  £4,800,000;  whereas  in  1862  it  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £12,614,000.    Accordingly  the 


toUil  amount  of  exjMrls  to  Fi-ance,  which  in 
l^5•J  wju*  i1»,501,O(H.\  had,  iu  lb62,  gone  up  to 
no  less  than  £21,824,lKKi.  In  fact,  while  we 
had  a  decrease  iu  the  loud  trade  to  the  L'liited 
States  of  £0,618,000,  that  decrease  was  a  good 
deal  more  th:in  m.'ide  u|>  by  the  increase  iu 
the  trade  to  France,  for  the  augmentation  iu 
the  Fi-euch  trade  wiis  £12,268,0^*0. 

In  a  former  jKige  the  name  of  Father  Mathew 
and  some  particuhirs  of  the  work  that  he  ac- 
complished in  the  cause  of  tem|>erance,  or 
rather  of  total  abstinence,  have  been  recorded.' 
At  the  date  at  which  we  have  now  arrived 
(1804-5)  his  successors  in  that  cause  had  be- 
gun to  make  a  determined  effort  to  obtaiu 
distinct  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  forwaixl- 
ing  theii-  views  and  diminishing  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  by  parliamentary  interposition 
restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  or 
rather  giving  the  power  of  restriction  to  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular 
district. 

Of  course  there  were  advocates  of  temper- 
ance and  of  total  abstinence  before  Father 
Mathew  gave  to  the  movement  an  enormous 
impetus,  the  immediate  effects  of  wrhich  seem 
to  have  diminished  for  a  time  after  his  death. 
He  himself  "signed  the  pledge"  at  a  temper- 
ance tea-meeting  at  Cork,  and  nine  years  pre- 
viously anti-spirituous  and  temperance  socie- 
ties had  been  fomied  in  Belfast  ;ind  Dublin 
on  the  plan  of  the  '"American  Tem]3erance 
Society,"  which  was  instituted  at  Boston  in 
the  United  States  in  1826.  In  1831  the  Dublin 
Society,  which  had  then  become  the  "  National 
Hibernian,"  rei>orted  15,000  members,  and  its 
secretary  was  Mr.  Crampton,  solicitor-general 
for  Ireland,  and  afterwards  Judge  Crampton. 

In  Scotland  the  first  society  pledging  its 
members  to  abstain  from  drinking  spirits  was 
formed  at  Greenock  by  John  Dunlop,  whose 
book  on  CompiiUon/  Brinl-ing  Usage*,  pub- 
lished about  that  time,  is  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  what  enormous  advances  have  been 
made  during  recent  years  with  respect  to  tem- 
perance in  the  observance  of  soci.'d  customs. 
In  1S30  a  society  was  formed  at  Glasgow,  and 
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this  soon  developed  iuto  the  more  important 
:issociation  known  as  the  Scottish  Temperance 
Societ}'.  From  the  Scottish  organization  the 
tii-st  English  societies  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived through  a  merchant  of  Bradford,  Mr. 
Henry  Forbes,  who  estiiUished  an  association  in 
that  town  in  1S30,  and  societies  were  soon  after- 
wards started  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  Warrington,  one 
being  formed  at  Preston  in  1832.  Tlie  move- 
ment then  extended  in  a  rather  uncertain 
manner  to  London,  where  a  temperance  advo- 
cate, who  was  known  as  Boatswain  Smitli, 
carried  on  the  work  by  .speaking  at  meetings 
at  the  east  end  of  London,  and  publishing 
temperance  tracts  against  spirit  -  drinking, 
most  of  which  had  first  been  issued  in  America. 
In  1830,  however,  a  "  British  and  Foreign  Tem- 
perance Society"  was  organized  in  London, 
and  soon  began  to  make  considerable  progress. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  socie- 
ties were  really,  as  then-  names  implied, "  Tem- 
perance," and  not  total  abstinence  societies. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  spirits,  but 
permitted  wine  or  beer  to  be  taken  in  moder- 
ation. People  had  not  then  learned  to  declare 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moderation 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  as  some  of 
the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  now  put  it. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  in  various 
ages  there  have  been  people  or  small  associa- 
tions of  people — occasionally  whole  tribes  like 
the  Eechabites — who  abstained  from  all  in- 
toxicating drinks,  and  in  Ireland  so  early  as 
1817,  in  Scotknd  in  1830,  and  a  little  later 
in  some  other  places,  total  abstinence  societies 
existed,  such  as  the  "Paisley  Youtlis"  and  the 
"  Tradeston  Glasgow  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety." It  was  at  Preston,  however,  that  this 
exclusive  phase  of  the  temperance  question 
first  took  prominent  public  shape,  and  beer 
was  prohibited  fii-st  by  a  small  section,  and 
afterwards  by  all  the  members  of  the  original 
society.  Here,  too,  the  name  by  which  the 
whole  body  of  total  abstainei-s  have  since  been 
known  was  adopted.  One  of  the  converts, 
using  an  old-fashioned  homely  expression, said 
that  he  was  for  "tee-total  abstinence,"  mean- 
ing to  emphasize  the  word  tot.il,  or  to  make 
it  more  expressive  by  a  capital  "  tee,"  or  what 


in  old  days  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
capital,  namely,  a  double  t  (ttotal).  Probably 
the  speaker  ilid  not  know  the  derivation  of 
his  expression,  but  the  name  stuck,  and  the 
Preston  total  abstainers  thereafter  called  them- 
selves teetotaller.^,  a  title  that  has  lasted  for 
the  whole  body  ever  since. 

The  organization  increased — societies  and 
branch  societies  flourished,  and  beside  issuing 
publications  advocating  their  cause,  started 
various  provisions  for  mutual  benefit,  many  of 
which  have  reached  to  very  remarkable  pro- 
portions, as  such  associations  will  if  pi-udently 
conducted,  whether  they  be  founded  by  total 
abstainers,  or  others  who  think  that  they  may 
be  moderate  partakers  of  wine  or  beei'  without 
intemperance.  Many  of  these  societies  had 
in  1864-65  shown  what  could  be  achieved  by 
establishing  benefit  societies  for  the  relief  of 
sick  or  disabled  members,  or  friendly  societies 
for  mutual  hel]);  while  the  principle  of  life 
assurance  was  adopted,  and  .a  society  of  that 
kind  started  for  the  remarkable  reason  that  a 
prominent  abstainer,  wishing  to  take  out  a 
policy  of  life  assurance  in  one  of  the  already 
existing  offices,  was  informed  that  he  would 
be  charged  an  extra  premium  because  of  his 
total  abstinence.  So  the  movement  went  on 
till  in  1S56  the  number  of  societies  in  the 
L'nited  Kingdom  represented  a  gi-eat  and  im- 
portant interest,  and  by  no  means  a  poor  one. 
At  that  date  the  two  great  organizations,  the 
National  Temperance  Society  and  the  London 
Temperance  League,  were  united  in  "the 
National  Temperance  League,"  of  which  Mr. 
Samuel  Bowly  of  Gloucester  was  made  presi- 
dent. There  were,  of  course,  other  leagues  and 
associations  in  the  provinces,  and  branch  so- 
cieties in  various  districts.  The  movement 
had  become  widely  representative,  and  it  was 
thought  that  something  more  decided  should 
be  done  to  influence  legislation  and  to  compel 
people  to  abstain,  by  acts  of  parliament  for 
suppressing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
For  this  purpose  the  "  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance" was  formed  at  Manchester  in  1853,  witli 
Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyau  for  its  president.  It 
.set  about  a  regular  and  continuous  agitation 
of  the  question  b\'  means  of  local  auxiliary 
branches,  agents,  district  superintendents,  and 
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n  oimplfto  flood  of  ttuiiifniiice  litrratuiv,  niiJ 
at  (lie  pi-esont  time  its  income  is  siiiil  to  liitvo 
rt-iicheil  £iO,lKHl  a  yeai-  fur  the  sunport  of  the 
elfoit  to  rarry  tliixniijli  jiailiaiiieiit  iiieasiii-es 
wliioli  it  had  in  view  nearly  a  <itiiirt«r  of  ii 
i-eutury  ago.  One  n-siilt  of  their  c«.>ntemiilated 
work  has  i>;irtly  Wen  aeliieveil,  siuco  the 
s;ile  of  liiiiior  vu  Sundays  hits  lieeu  greatly 
i-estricted;  but  we  may  liave  to  touch  on  this 
subject  later  on.  When  Sir  Wilfrid  La wson, 
tin-  member  for  Carlisle,  succeedeil  the  late 
Sir  W'idter  Trevelyan  as  jiresiJent  of  the 
Alliance,  pivjmratious  were  made  for  what  is 
sometimes  ealleil  a  piirliament.uy  cumpaij;n; 
and  the  result  was  that  in  IMU  the  so-c;dled 
'■  Permissive  Bill "  was  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  its  original  ])rovisious  having  to 
some  extent  been  founded  on  the  liquor  law 
which  Xeal  Dow,  Mayor  of  Portland,  the 
capital  of  Maine,  iu  the  United  States,  had 
intixnluced  there  iu  1851.  As  early  as  1853, 
at  a  great  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  the  follow- 
ing propositions  wei-e  adopted,  and  they  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  i-epresentations  by  which 
the  bill  was  aftens'ards  supi)ort«d: — 

"1.  That  it  is  neither  riglit  nor  politic  for 
the  state  to  alToi-d  legal  pi-otection  and  sanction 
to  any  traffic  or  system  that  tends  to  increase 
crime,  to  waste  the  national  resources,  to  cor- 
rupt the  social  habits,  and  to  destroy  the 
heidth  and  lives  of  the  people. 

"  2.  That  the  traffic  iu  intoxicating  liquors 
as  common  beverages  is  ininiiud  to  the  true 
interests  of  individu.-ds,  and  destructive  to  the 
(■rder  and  welfare  of  society,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  prohibited. 

"3.  That  the  history  and  results  of  all  past 
legislation  in  regtird  to  the  liquor  traffic  abun- 
dantly prove  that  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily 
to  limit  or  regulate  a  system  so  essentially 
mischievous  in  its  tendencies. 

"  4.  That  no  considerations  of  private  g:iin 
or  public  revenue  can  justify  the  upholding 
of  a  system  so  utterly  wrong  in  principle, 
suicidal  iu  jwlicy,  and  disastrous  in  results  iis 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

"5.  That  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
rational  liberty,  and  with  all  the  claims  of 
justice  and  legitimate  commerce. 


"(i.  That  the  legislutivv  suppreasiou  of  the 
liquor  ti-affio  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the 
development  of  a  progressive  civill/jttlon. 

"  7.  That,  lising  above  class,  sectjiriun,  or 
{Mirty  considerations,  all  good  citizens  sliouM 
combine  to  procure  an  enactment  ]>roliibiting 
the  Side  of  into.\ic;iting  beverages,  as  all'ording 
the  most  efficient  aid  iu  I'emoviug  the  api>al- 
ling  evils  of  intenii)ei-inee." 

The  methoils  adopted  by  tliis  body  to  ]>ro- 
nndgate  its  jirinciples  and  lu-ouiotu  its  objects 
were; — 1.  Lectures  and  public  meetings.  2. 
Ess;iys,  tracts,  placards,  hand-bills,  and  jicri- 
odlcal  iiubllcations,  including  a  weekly  organ, 
the  J///i(/ict'.Vtiri  (price  Id.).  3.  Petitions  and 
memorials  to  parliament,  to  government,  to 
local  authorities,  and  to  religious  bodies.  4. 
llouse-to-house  canvasses  to  ascertain  the 
o])iuious  of  heads  of  families  and  other  adult 
members.  5.  Conference  of  electoi's,  ministers 
of  religion,  Sunday-school  teachers,  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  other  imj)ortant  bodies. 

At  a  meeting  convened  at  Miiuchester  by 
400  clergymen  and  other  ministers  of  religion 
— the  circular  convening  the  conference  hav- 
ing received  the  written  sanction  of  11,000 
such  ministers  — a  declaration  was  adopted 
saying:  "We,  the  undersigned  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  are  convinced  by  personal  obser- 
vation, within  our  own  sphere,  and  authentic 
testimony  from  beyond  it,  that  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  as  drink  for  man  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  most  of  the  crime  and 
pauperism,  and  much  of  the  disease  and  in- 
sanity, that  affiict  the  laud;  that  everywhere, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  jirevalence,  it  deterior- 
ates the  moral  character  of  the  people,  and  is 
the  chief  outward  obstruction  to  the  progress 
of  the  gospel;  that  these  are  not  its  accidental 
attendants,  but  its  natural  fruits;  that  the 
benefit,  if  any,  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  bane;  th:it  all  schemes  of  regulation 
and  restriction,  however  good  so  far  as  they 
go,  fall  short  of  the  nation's  need  and  the 
nation's  duty;  and  that,  therefore,  on  the  ob- 
vious principle  of  destroying  the  evil  which 
cannot  be  controlled,  the  wisest  course  for 
those  who  fear  God  and  regard  man  is  to 
encourage  legitimate  efl'orts  for  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  ti-ade,  by  the  power  of  the 
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national  will,  ami  tliroiigh  the  force  of  a  legis- 
lative euactment."  Tliis  declaratiou  received 
the  adhesion  in  writing  of  upwards  of  3000 
ministej-s  of  religion. 

During  the  year.s  1S5S  and  1S59  a  system 
of  house-to-house  canvass  was  adopted  in 
numerous  localities  in  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  the  result  of  wliich  was  de- 
clared to  be  as  follows: — Favourable  to  the 
permissive  prohibitory  liquor  law,  147,821 ; 
neutral,  32,140;  opposed,  11,894. 

At  the  annual  council  meeting  of  the  Alli- 
ance in  October,  1857,  a  draft  of  suggestions 
for  a  permissive  prohibitory  liquor  law  was 
adopted,  and  put  into  extensive  circulation. 
At  the  conned  meeting  in  1863  it  was  con- 
firmed, and  in  the  session  that  followed  a  bill 
founded  on  it  was  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  pi-eamble  of  the  bill  set  forth 
that,  "  Whereas  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime,  immorality,  pau- 
perism, disease,  insanity,  and  premature  death, 
whereby  not  only  the  individuals  who  give  way 
to  drinking  habits  are  plunged  into  misery, 
but  grievous  wrong  is  done  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  her  majesty's  subjects  at  large, 
and  the  public  rates  and  taxes  are  greatly 
augmented ;  and  whereas  it  is  right  and  ex- 
pedient to  confer  upon  the  ratepayera  of  cities, 
boroughs,  parishes,  and  townships  the  power 
to  prohibit  such  common  sale  as  aforesaid,  let 
it  be  therefore  enacted,"  &c. 

The  bill  went  on  to  provide  that,  on  appli- 
cation of  any  district,  the  votes  of  the  rate- 
payers shall  be  taken  as  to  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  provisions  of  the  act;  but  that  a 
majority  of  at  least  two-thii'ds  of  the  votes 
shall  be  necessary  in  order  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  The  act  itself  would, 
when  once  adopted  in  any  district,  prohibit 
within  that  district  all  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquor  for  common  purposes. 

The  first  reading  of  the  bill,  though  strongly 
opposed,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The 
second  reading  was  defeated  by  a  large  major- 
ity, but  forty  members  voted  and  paired  off 
in  favour  of  it,  a  much  larger  number  than 
had  been  expected  b.y  its  pi-omoters.  Petitions 
in  favour  of  the  bill  were  sent  in,  bearing 
upwards  of  482,000  signatures. 


A  large  number  of  people,  who  were  not 
prepared  to  go  the  full  length  of  the  Permis- 
sive Bill,  felt  that  something  needed  to  be 
done  to  reduce  the  immense  amount  of  pau- 
jjcrism  and  crime  which  were  distinctly  trace- 
able to  drinking  habits  acquired  by  frequent- 
ing public-houses.  Othei-s  were  of  opinion  that 
the  priuci])le  of  locjil  control  wliich  the  Per- 
missive Bill  embodied  was  the  only  one  calcu- 
lated to  contend  with  the  gigantic  evils  which 
the  liquor  traffic  was  producing,  and  were 
willing  that  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second 
time,  in  the  hope  that  amendments  would  be 
introduced  in  committee  which  would  modify 
its  too  extreme  features.  The  only  distinct 
counter-plan  suggested,  however,  was  that  of 
Mr.  Bright,  who,  while  approving  the  bill, 
stated  what  he  thought  would  be  a  wiser  way 
of  dealing  with  the  gi-eat  distemper  wldch  it 
sought  to  remedy. 

"  You  can  make  no  change,"  he  said,  "  from 
where  you  are,  unless  you  intrust  to  the  mu- 
nicipal council  or  some  committee  of  the  mu- 
nicipal council  in  the  various  boroughs  the 
power  of  determining  the  number  of  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  wine,  spirits,  or  beer.  ...  I 
should  not  have  brought  such  a  question  as 
this  before  the  house,  and  I  am  not  so  sanguine 
of  the  result  of  these  changes  as  what  I  may 
call  the  temperance  party  in  the  house.  I 
have  not  that  faith  in  any  act  of  the  legis- 
lature. I  believe  in  the  effect  of  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  improvement  that  is 
gradually  taking  place  among  them.  I  think 
that  drunkenness  is  not  on  the  increase,  but 
rather  is  declining;  and  I  hope,  whether  the 
law  be  altered  or  not,  we  shall  find  our  work- 
ing-classes becoming  more  and  more  sober 
than  in  past  times.  But  as  I  have  on  many 
occasions  been  before  the  public  favouring  the 
efforts  of  the  advocates  of  temperance,  I  have 
felt  bound  to  state  the  reasons  why  I  cannot 
give  my  vote  in  favour  of  this  bill,  and  to  sug- 
gest what  the  house  might  do  by  way  of  giving 
to  the  people,  through  their  municipal  council, 
control  over  this  question.  By  doing  this  you 
might  promote  temperance  among  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a  great  and  mani- 
fest injustice  to  thousands  of  persons  now  en- 
gaged in  the  trade,  whose  jiroperty  would  be 
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reiuloretl  uncertain,  if  not  alt.ijjftluTilesli-ovtKl, 
if  the  bill  sliuulvl  itouive  the  s;uiclioi»  of  the 
house." 

Two  lueastires  very  advant.igeous  to  tlie 
\vorkius;-ol:isses  weiv  iiiiojited  in  the  course  of 
1804.  The  lirst,  prvijwseii  b_v  Lonl  l*erby,  pro- 
videil  that  in  every  niilway  leading  into  the 
luetivpolis  provision  should  lie  miuie  for  the 
accommodation  uf  the\vorkiug-cl;iases  by  cheap 
trains.  This  pit>|x>s:d  w.is  made  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  riiilways  to  which  it  ajiplied 
had  destroyed  a  large  number  v{  the  habita- 
tions of  the  labouring  classes,  compelling  them 
to  i-eside  at  greater  distances  than  before  from 
the  pliices  at  which  they  worked.  Lord  Derby 
contended  that  it  was  only  just  that  the^e 
railways  should  compensate  the  i>eople  thus 
disturbed  by  aflbrding  them  increased  facili- 
ties for  going  to  and  i-eturniug  troai  their 
work.  The  me.isure  was  accepted  by  the  go- 
vernment, ajid  was  the  first  step  in  a  system 
which  has  been  very  useful  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  adopted,  and  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  railway  comixiuies  themselves,  who  have 
since  found  it  to  their  interest  greatly  to  ex- 
tend the  principle  on  which  tliis  importiiit 
enactment  was  b.ised.  The  other  boon  granted 
to  tlie  working-chisses  w.-\s  an  act  for  applying 
to  several  other  trades  the  regulations  which 
alre.idy  protected  women  and  children  work- 
ing in  factories. 

Though  at  liie  close  of  1SC3  England  was 
not  implicated  in  the  disturbances  which  were 
brewing  abroad,  there  w;is  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  the  government,  with 
respect  to  the  attitude  that  might  be  as- 
sumeii  by  other  powers  in  relation  to  the 
struggle  which  the  Poles  were  making  to  re- 
gain their  national  liberty,  and  the  hostilities 
which  were  tlireatened  by  Prussia  against 
Denmark  on  jiccount  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  question. 

"The  wrongs  of  Poland''  was  no  new  phi-ase. 
Subscriptions  for  the  distressed  Poles — balls, 
concerts,  convei-saziones,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  sulferings  of  Polish  exiles,  had 
been  familiar  annoimcements  years  before; 
but  it  now  apjieared  as  though  Poland  itself 


was  to  be  extinguished,  ita  ]>eople  either  ex- 
terminated by  slaughter  or  denationalized  by 
the  slower  |irocesses  of  torture,  inipiisonmeut, 
or  exile.  The  ]ilau  udo|ited  by  Kusaia  wa.s,  to 
oixler  a  conscrijitiou  among  the  Poles  for  the 
Iiuri)oseuf  recruiting  the  Uussian  army,  or,  as 
Lord  Nupier  s;iid,  "to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  revolutionary  youth  of  Poland;  to  shut  up 
the  most  energetic  and  dangeivus  spirits  in 
the  restraints  of  tlie  Kussian  army  ;  to  kidnap 
the  o])|x>sitiou  and  carry  it  off  to  Siberia  or 
the  Caucasus."  But  the  Russian  attempt  was 
not  confined  to  sup]>ression  or  to  the  de|)Orta- 
tion  of  those  ]>ei-sous  who  were  known  or  even 
suspected  to  be  revolutionary.  Warsaw  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  soldiei-saud  |xilicc 
agents.  The  houses,  of  which  they  had  maile 
a  list,  were  surrounded,  the  men  in  them 
seized  and  carried  off  for  military  service.  For 
those  who  were  absent  the  parents  were  taken 
as  guarantees  for  their  return.  On  the  first 
night  of  this  inquisition  2500  men  were  taken 
away,and  insults  and  wanton  cruelties  were  in- 
flicted. It  was  evident  to  the  unhappy  Poles 
that  a  reign  of  terror  was  api)roaching,  and 
next  day  thousands  of  pei-sons  took  to  flight 
and  prepared  for  resistance.  In  the  previous 
year  the  Russian  soldiers  had  fired  on  the 
people  at  ^Varsaw,and  hail  committed  ferocious 
cruelties.  The  Polish  women,  even  ladies  of 
high  rank,  had  long  worn  mourning,  had  en- 
tirely given  up  dancing,  and  attended  few 
public  amusements,  much  to  the  mortification 
of  the  Russian  military  ofticers  and  civilians, 
who  had  ever  found  Warsaw  a  gay  city,  and 
Polish  society  brilliant  and  accomplished.  The 
Russians  resented  the  silent  demonstration, 
many  of  them  may  have  deplored  the  causes 
of  it,  but  there  was  no  longer  any  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  Grand- 
duke  Constantine.  The  barbarous  ferocity 
which  was  said  to  underlie  the  grand  air 
of  Nicholas  and  his  progenitors  seemed  to 
remain.  In  a  short  time  out  of  184,000  ])ersons 
only  683  were  left  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the 
country;  14,00t)  men  and  women  had  been 
crowded  into  one  dungeon  at  Wai'saw,  Count 
Zamoyski,  for  presenting  a  petition  couched 
in  the  most  res|)ectful  language,  had  been 
banished.     Barnicks  and  fortresses  had  been 
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converted  into  politicul  jnisons — there  seemcil 
to  be  no  limit  to  llussian  fury  agaiust  those 
who  dared  even  to  whisper  the  words  liberty 
and  justice.  It  was  Mr.  Pope  Hennessey 
wlio  brought  tlie  affairs  of  Pohxud  before  the 
House  of  (.'oniiuons,  that  is  to  say  he  opened 
the  debate  on  tlie  subject  in  a  speech  which 
found  an  echo  throughout  England.  Public 
indignation  was  aroused,  not  here  alone,  but  in 
France,  and  even  in  Austria,  by  the  atrocities  of 
the  Eussiaus.  Only  Prussia  appeared  to  follow 
the  policy  of  sticking  to  her  former  allegiance  to 
the  Russian  autocracy,  and  expressed  approval 
by  beginning  to  persecute  the  people  of  her 
own  Polish  provinces  in  a  methodical  manner. 
In  our  own  parliament  there  were  no  uncertain 
denunciations  of  the  course  pursued  at  Warsaw. 
Prominent  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  house 
joined  in  the  condemnation ;  but,  e.xcept  for 
the  moral  effect  these  declarations  might  have 
upon  Russia,  no  step  could  be  taken  by  tlie 
house  itself,  and  it  was  left  for  the  government 
to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  remon- 
strance. This  was  not  considered  satisfactory 
by  those  people  outside  who  were  naturally 
burning  with  anger  at  the  intelligence  that 
continued  to  come  from  Poland,  where  all 
the  provinces  were  roused  to  what,  after  all, 
must  be  a  hopeless  insurrection,  in  which  the 
nation  might  be  exterminated,  but  could  never 
hope  to  secure  ultimate  victory  against  the 
overwlielining  forces  of  Russia.  A  great 
meeting  was  called  at  the  Guildhall  in  the 
city  of  London,  where  much  earnest  enthu- 
siasm was  exhibited,  but  the  question  of  en- 
tering upon  a  war  with  Russia,  even  if  we 
again  had  Frauce  for  an  ally,  could  not  be 
reasonablj'  entertained  even  by  the  enthu- 
siasts. In  such  an  event  Russia  would  have 
had  time  to  crush  and  utterly  annihilate  the 
people  on  whose  behalf  we  interfered,  before 
we  could  reach  the  scene  of  strife.  Already  the 
Poles  were  fighting  desperately,  and  though 
an  organized  resistance  had  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  Russian  Poland,  directed  by 
a  central  committee  sitting  at  Warsaw,  Lan- 
giewicz,  tlie  general  who  had  been  fighting  at 
the  head  of  the  national  forces  as  "  Dictator," 
was  unable  to  maintain  the  unequal  contest. 
The  skirmishes,  in  which  regiments  of  starving 


and  hunted  insurgents  vanquished  isolated 
bodies  of  their  foes,  only  wore  out  the  "  liber- 
ators" and  reduced  their  numbers,  without 
leading  to  any  permanent  achievement  on  the 
side  of  freedom. 

Earl  Russell,  however,  wrote  with  com- 
mendable firmness  to  our  minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  saying,  that  as  a  p.ai-ty  to  the 
treaty  of  1815,  Great  Britain  was  entitled  to 
express  its  opinions  on  the  events  then  taking 
place.  He  went  on  to  ask  "why  the  emperor, 
whose  benevolence  was  generally  and  cheer- 
fully acknowledged,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  conflict,  by  pi-oclaiming  mercifully  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  amnesty  to  his 
revolted  Polish  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time 
announce  his  intention  to  replace  without 
delay  his  kingdom  of  Poland  in  possession  of 
the  political  and  civil  privileges  which  were 
granted  to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
in  execution  of  the  stipulation  of  that  treaty  I 
If  this  were  done,  a  national  diet  and  a  na- 
tional administration  w-ould  in  all  probability 
content  the  Poles,  and  satisfy  European 
opinion." 

What  did  Russia  care  about  European 
opinion,  while  Prussia  supported  her  by  the 
stimulating  ilattery  of  imitation?  It  is  true 
that  the  Polish  peasantry  were  relieved  from 
some  of  the  oppressions  which  the  landed 
proprietors  had  formerly  exercised,  but  this 
relief,  which  had  made  part  of  the  policy  of 
tlie  emperor  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  only 
seemed  to  identify  Poland  with  Russia,  at  a 
time  when  ruthless  tyranny  was  being  exer- 
cised for  the  same  object. 

France  had  remonstrated  with  as  little  effect, 
and  in  May  (1863)  so  obvious  was  the  inten- 
tion to  force  an  amalgamation  of  the  Poles 
with  Russia,  that  the  Polish  central  committee 
conducting  the  insurrection  rejected  the  am- 
nesty that  was  offered  them,  on  conditions 
evidently  intended  to  promote  tins  object. 

In  Prussia  Count  Bismarck  had  begun  anew 
career,  and  had  made  haste  to  assert  that  the 
Prussian  government  differed  from  that  of 
England,  inasmuch  as  the  ministry  was  not 
that  of  the  parliament  but  of  the  king.  Tlie 
corollai-y  of  this  was  soon  apparent,  for  a 
month  or  so  afterwards  the  king,  replying  to 
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i»n  aililiess  i"ii>!ii  ilio  t'liuuiber  of  Do|iutii's, 
btateil  tli;it  us  tho  iiiiuisti}'  h;iJ  liis  I'litiic  i-ou- 
liiU-iioe,  he  iuteuileil  to  oairy  on  tlie  jjtiveiu- 
iiieut  without  n  juiiliauuMiU  The  iissembly  o( 
iltfjmtjts  Willi  then  dissolved,  a  lu-octt'diii^ 
which,  it  \v;ia  s:iid,  culleil  forth  the  ivuiou- 
straucei  nf  tlio  crown  iniiieo. 

The  note  sent  to  Loi-d  Najiier,  our  ivpre- 
seutative  at  St,  Petei'sbui'g,  immiiig  tlio  imiiits 
wliiclt  should  be  oliserved  towaixls  Pohuid, 
in  aceoi-dauiHJ  with  tlie  ti-eaty  of  1815,  was 
drawn  up  by  our  government,  coucuiTeutly 
with  France  and  Austria.  To  this  Prince 
tiortschakotr  replied,  in  the  usual  Itussian 
manner:  tirst,  that  if  E:trl  Russell  knew  what 
was  i-eidly  taking  place,  he  would  know  that 
the  iusurivction  was  crushetl — that  the  pea- 
santry and  the  ti-ades'-iie<iple  wei-e  opjx)sed 
to  it ;  that  the  insurgents  were  only  endea- 
vouring to  raise  a  diplomatic  intervention 
in  the  hojie  of  anued  interference;  and  fin- 
ally, that  nothing  would  be  accepted  by  the 
emperor,  but  for  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 
their  arms  unconditionally  and  submit  to  his 
majesty's  clemency.  They  had  had  a  long 
experience  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
Russiiin  clemency,  and  the  insurrection  went 
on  till  it  became  hopeless,  .and  then  once  more 
Poland  fainted,  and  the  Russian  clemency 
i-ame  in  by  forbidding  the  women  of  Wai-saw 
to  we;ir  mourning  for  those  who  liad  fallen  in 
the  struggle. 

The  attituilc  of  Austi  ia  in  supjx)rtiug  remon- 
strances to  the  Russian  government  against 
the  opjiression  of  the  Poles  was,  perhaps, 
suggestive  of  the  shadows  that  precede  coming 
events.  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war  Austria  showed  the 
same  desire  to  secure  an  agreement  with 
England  and  France  in  view  of  the  subservi- 
ency of  Prussia  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  and  the 
probable  results  of  an  alliance  between  the 
cousins.  Assuredly  Austria  assumed  a  very 
dilfereut  jxjlicy  in  relation  to  the  Polish  ques- 
tion to  that  which  she  adopted  tow.irds  Italj'. 
The  Poles  in  G.alicia  probably  had  to  th.-uik 
the  Austrian  jealousy  of  Russia  and  distrust  of 
Prussia  for  the  comparatively  imp.-u-ti.'d  con- 
duct of  the  power  which  had  previously  had 
so  dark  a  reputation  among  oppressed  nations. 


The  Emperor  of  the  French  «a>  lu'  inurti 
inclined  than  tlie  Eiigliiih  government  to  go 
to  war  w  ith  Kusi^ia  for  the  prublematic  relief 
of  Poland.  At  that  moment  Ka|ioleou  III. 
had  his  hands  pretty  well  full  of  an  enter- 
prise upon  which  lie  had  entered  with  an 
almost  reckless  determination  to  achieve  some 
st;u'tling  ell'ects  and  show  how  far  the  arms 
and  influence  of  France  might  reach  under 
imperial  guidance. 

In  18C1,  after  a  long  Eeries  of  revolutions 
and  disturbances,  some  sort  of  government  had 
been  temjiorarily  established  in  Mexico  by  the 
election  of  Juarez  iis  president  of  the  Mexican 
Repid)lic.  But  Juarez  was  regarded  as  nu 
usurper,  the  country  was  still  in  disoi-der,  the 
struggles  of  the  vju'ious  factious  continued, 
and  the  new  government,  like  most  of  its  pre- 
deeessoi-s,  was  uncertain,  while  the  action 
which  it  took  to  establish  its  autluirily  con- 
sisted rather  of  threats  against  personal  safety 
and  property  than  efforts  to  protect  either. 
At  all  events  so  little  were  the  rights  of  Euro- 
peans respected  that  it  was  judged  advisable 
for  a  convention  to  be  entered  into  between 
Gre;it  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  to  demand 
from  the  authorities  in  Mexico  more  efficient 
pi-otection  as  well  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  obli- 
g.itious  that  had  been  couti'acted.  The  con- 
vention signed  in  London  provided  that  a 
suflicient  force  should  be  sent  to  seize  upon 
the  Mexican  fortresses  on  the  coast  and  tx> 
uphold  the  dem.ands  luade,  but  that  neither 
power  should  make  use  of  the  expedition  for 
acquiring  territory  or  other  advantage,  that 
the  peo]ile  of  !Mexico  should  not  be  interfered 
witli  in  their  right  to  elect  what  government 
they  pleased,  tliat  each  of  the  powere  con- 
cerned should  be  represented  by  a  commis- 
sioner, and  that  though  any  delay  might  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  convention— the  claims  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  also  represented  on 
the  convention  should  be  regarded,  and  an 
"identic"  of  the  agreement  should  be  de- 
spatched to  that  government  for  its  accep- 
tance. The  United  States  government,  how- 
ever, wisely  refused  to  join  the  convention. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  6000  men  sent  by 
France  and  Sixnin,  while  our  contribution  was 
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a  liiic-of-baltlo  sliii',  two  frigates,  and  700 
supennimcrary  marines. 

The  jn-obability  of  the  necessity  for  hos- 
tilities in  Mexico  liail,  for  some  time  past, 
been  tlie  cause  of  uneasiness  botli  in  France 
and  Enghuid.  Strong  representations  had 
been  made  of  the  injustice  and  even  the  bar- 
barity displayed  to  European  residents  in 
that  country,  and  it  was  therefore  important 
that  the  commissionei-s  should  seek  redress 
with  an  expeditionary  force,  which  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  add  authority  to  their 
demands. 

These  demands  were  accompanied  by  an 
invitation  to  the  Mexicans  to  put  an  end  to 
their  long  anarchy  and  confusion,  from  which 
they  had  suflered  through  the  factions  of  rival 
pretenders  to  government,  by  electing  their 
own  ruler,  with  the  support  of  the  allied  repre- 
sentatives. 

On  the  10th  of  January  the  commissioners 
of  the  allied  powers  issued  at  Vera  Cruz  a 
j)roclamation,  in  which  they  adverted  to  the 
frequent  breach  of  treaties  and  agreements, 
claimed  the  right  of  their  citizens  to  reside  in 
the  country  without  being  molested,  and  ex- 
horted the  people  to  establish  a  government 
and  put  an  end  to  their  devastating  civil 
wai-s.  To  this  proclamation  was  attached  a 
despatch  from  the  plenipotentiaries  of  each  of 
the  allied  powers,  stating  the  nature  of  their 
respective  demands. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  the  French 
expeditionary  force  was  a  Mexican  Emigre 
named  General  Almonte,  whose  presence  was 
intensely  objectionable  to  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, since  it  was  believed  that  the  true 
reason  of  his  presence  was  to  excite  a  civil 
war  for  some  ulterior  object,  which  was  after- 
wards suspected  to  be  the  promotion  of  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  the  throne 
of  the  country,  with  the  connivance  of  France. 
Maximilian  was  brother  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  had  married  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, the  youngest  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Belgium  by  Louise,daughter  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Botli  Maximilian  and  his  archduchess  were 
good  amiable  people,  and  much  beloved  by  our 
queen  and  by  Prince  Albert. 

It  is  difficult  even  now  to  see  by  what  strange 


process  of  self-deception  Napoleon  III.  could 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be 
able  to  impose  a  Eurojjean  archduke  on  the 
Mexican  people ;  or  what  advantage  he  could 
ultimately  gain  for  France  or  for  himself  by 
such  an  attempt.  It  is  equally  astonishing 
that  Maximilian  should  liave  been  permitted 
by  his  friends  and  counsellors  to  undertake 
such  a  responsibility,  even  though  he  relied 
on  the  jiromise  of  a  sufficient  force  being  left 
in  Mexico  to  support  and  protect  him.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  foundation  for  the  sus- 
picion of  Almonte's  mission,  it  was  certainly 
confirmed  by  M.  Billault's  remarks  in  reply  to 
the  subsequent  discussion  on  the  subject  in  tlie 
Corps  Legislatif.  He  then  said  it  was  "false  to 
assert  that  France  had  sent  Almonte  to  excite 
a  civil  war.  He  was  only  to  anive  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  when  the  ballot  had  been 
opened,  to  consult  the  national  will.  He  ai- 
rived  in  Mexico  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  flag,  and  committed  no  hostile  act 
before  the  rupture  of  negotiations."  This 
seems  to  admit  that  the  archduke,  being 
known  to  Fiance  as  a  candidate  whose  inter- 
ests Napoleon  III.  desired  to  promote,  Al- 
monte, as  his  agent,  was  permitted  to  be  pre- 
sent, with  the  danger  of  being  suspected  to 
influence  the  elections  in  favour  of  a  foreign 
ruler,  designed  to  seek  an  empii-e  by  a  ple- 
biscite. 

At  all  events  the  Mexican  government  de- 
manded that  Almonte  should  be  sent  back  to 
France.  A  conference  with  commissioners 
appointed  bj'  the  Juarez  government  had 
been  ajipointed  to  take  place  at  Orizaba  on  the 
15th  of  Apiil,  but  the  French  commissioner, 
M.  Dubois  de  Saligny,  refused  to  join  it, 
alleging  that  the  real  and  principal  object  of 
the  convention  was  to  obtain  satisfaction  for 
outrages  heaped  upon  foreigners  by  the  j\lexi- 
can  government,  and  to  enforce  its  observ- 
ance of  treaties;  that  the  temporizing  and 
conciliatory  sj'stem  hitherto  pureued  was  con- 
demned by  what  was  daily  occurring,  inas- 
much as  the  reign  of  extortion,  tyranny,  and 
violence  bad  been  made  doubly  oppressive, 
and  rendered  the  situation  of  foreigners  in- 
tolerable ;  that  proofs  of  this  were  daily  af- 
forded by  the  complaints  sent  to  him;  that 
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the  Httituile  i>f  the  allitxl  fuix-va  up|)«Hml  to 
Ktimulatt;  the  j;oVeriiuielit  to  reiloulileil  «uihi- 
eilv  ;  tliat,  for  lii«  i>aj't,  he  foiiuully  ileelareJ 
ho  wouUl  not  treat  wiili  Umt  goverumeut, 
auil  that  his  well-iuatuivil  opiiiiuii  was  that 
it  \v;is  ueoessjuy  to  uaivli  uimn  Mexioo. 

For  tiiis  the  coniiiiissioiiers  of  Kii^Iaiul  auJ 
Spaiu,  Sir  (.'.  Wyke  ami  (.leneral  I'liiu,  were 
in  uo  way  pivivvreil.  They  lhoiij;ht  tliat  tlie 
eoufereuce  should  take  jilace,  and  at  lenijtli, 
as  they  couKl  not  induce  M.  de  Saliguy  to 
alter  liis  determination,  the  English  and 
Spanish  governiuenls  relinquislied  their  co- 
»>peratiou,  and  their  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Mexico. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  French  army, 
under  Oeuend  Lorencez,  was  left  to  prosecute 
the  enterprise  alone.  On  the  llilh  of  April  the 
French  commissioners  issued  a  proclamation 
saying, "  We  are  not  here  to  take  jwrt  in  your 
discussions,  but  to  settle  them.  .  .  .  Let  men 
who  have  been  too  long  divided  r;dly  i-ound 
us.  In  their  hands  are  the  destinies  of  Mexico. 
The  French  flag  has  been  planted  on  Mexicjui 
soil ;  that  flag  will  not  retire :  let  wise  men 
hail  it  as  a  friendly  flag ;  only  madmen  will 
dare  to  fight  it." 

The  Mexican  troops,  under  General  Zara- 
zoga,  had  retired  from  Orizaba,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  French  about  the  middle  of 
April.  Puebla  had  been  represented  as  the 
town  most  hostile  to  Juarez,  and  yet,  after 
a  desi^enite  attempt,  the  French  general  failed 
to  take  the  two  forts  by  which  it  was  protected. 

The  news  of  the  repulse  of  the  ti-oops 
c;iuse<l  great  dissatisfaction  in  France,  but  it 
was  then  too  late  to  accept  the  disaster  and 
retire  from  any  further  attempt.  The  gov- 
ernment had  been  deceived  as  to  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  Mexico,  but  it  was  uccessiiry 
to  support  their  flag  energetic;dly  on  every 
point  where  it  was  engaged. 

This  wiis  the  expressed  determination  of  the 
committee,  who  jjassed  the  bill  granting  sup- 
plementary credits,  to  enable  Geuei'al  Forey 
to  go  out  at  the  head  of  the  reinforcements, 
which  reached  Vera  Cruz  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  French  army  in  Mexico  then  amounted 
to  not  less  than  30,000  men. 


I  In  1SU3  tile  treaty  of  commerce  with  Eng- 
land had,  it  was  said,  tended  still  further  to 
develop  the  resouives  of  France.  The  ex|>ortd 
increased  from  those  of  Uie  previous  year  by 
the  amount  of  i33,lKHi,lKHl  francs,  while  during 
the  s:ime  perioil  17ri,(liH)  tons  of  shipping  had 
been  added  to  the  merc:intile  marine,  of  which 
Kili.lXm  tons  weiv  under  the  French  flag. 
The  harvest  was  abundant,  public  works  weru 
carried  on  with  great  enterprise,  antl  consider- 
able pros})erity  was  manifest,  notwithstanding 
the  expenses  required  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
Genend  Forey  had  taken  Puebla.  The  garri- 
son defending  it  suflered  severely  from  hunger, 
and  General  Ortega,  who  commanded  the 
place,  proposed  to  capitulate,  but  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
with  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery  to  withdraw 
to  Mexico.  This  was  refused,  Gcnend  Forey 
demanding  that  his  army  should  march  past 
the  French  army,  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
remain  prisoners  of  war.  These  proposals 
were  not  accepted,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
IGth  of  May  General  Ortega  disbanded  his 
army,  destroyed  the  weapons,  spiked  his  guns, 
blew  up  the  powder  magazines,  and  sent  an 
envoy  to  the  French  general  to  say  that  the 
garrison  had  completed  its  defence,  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  By  daylight  12,00^) 
men,  mostly  without  arms  or  ammunition,  sur- 
rendered as  prisoners,  and  about  1000  ofiicei-s 
of  diflerent  grades  awaited  the  orders  of 
General  Forey  at  the  palace  of  the  government. 
On  the  10th  of  June  the  French  aimy  made 
its  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Mexico. 

I  The  throne  was  then  at  the  disjxjsid  of  the 
conquerors.  General  Forey  issued  a  ))rocla- 
mation,  in  which  he  said  :  "  I  invoke  the  sup- 
port of  all  classes;  I  demand  of  all  (larties  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  employ  henceforth 
all  their  strength,  not  in  destroying,  but  in 
constructing.  I  proclaim  oblivion  of  the  past> 
and  a  complete  amnesty  for  all  those  who  will 
rally  in  good  faith  round  the  government 
which  the  nation,  by  its  own  free-will,  shall 
impose  upon  itself."  These  were  excellent 
words,  but  there  was  nobody  left  who  was 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  method  of  obt-iiu- 
ing  the  plebiscite. 
Juarez  and  the  membei-s  of  his  goverumeut 
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li;ul  already  evacuated  the  city  and  retired  to 
Sau  Luis  Potosi,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
liisturl)  the  French  occupation.  "  An  assembly 
of  notables,"  iJlo  in  number,  was  constituted, 
the  members  of  which,  it  was  carefully  repre- 
presented,  were  taken  from  all  classes.  They 
were  to  determine  what  form  of  government 
should  be  established  in  Mexico;  their  vote  on 
this  question  was  to  unite  two-thirds  of  their 
.suffrages. 

On  the  10th  of  July  they  resolved  that 
Mexico  should  be  an  empire,  and  that  the 
throne  should  be  offered  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria.  In  the  event  of  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  crown,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  to  be  requested  to  select  a 
candidate  for  the  imperial  dignity.  The  arch- 
<luke  was  therefore  solemnly  proclaimed  em- 
peror, and  a  deputation  of  "notables"  proceeded 
to  Europe  to  offer  him  the  throne. 

He  received  them  at  his  residence  near 
Trieste,  and,  in  answer  to  their  offer,  accepted 
the  ti-ust,  on  the  condition  that  there  should 
be  a  spontaneous  expression  of  the  wishes  of 
the  whole  nation;  that  he  should  obtain  guar- 
antees securing  Mexico  against  the  dangere 
that  threatened  her  integrity  and  independ- 
ence. He  also  declared  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  open  the  path  of  progress  by  a  consti- 
tution, as  was  done  by  Napoleon  III.,  and, 
"  after  the  complete  pacification  of  the  country, 
to  seal  the  fundamental  law  with  an  oath." 

It  was  not  till  May,  1S64,  that  he  assumed 
the  empire,  after  the  expression  of  that  "spon- 
taneous desire  of  the  majority"  which  he  had 
<lemanded.  He  then  issued  an  imperial  pro- 
clamation at  Vera  Ciiiz,  and  became  the  ruler 
of  Mexico,  under  the  partial  protection  of 
France. 

The  unhappy  result  of  the  French  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  is  one  of  the  saddest  records 
of  history  during  that  period.  After  his  ac- 
cession the  Emperor  Maximilian  discovered 
that  the  French  government  had  been  en- 
tirely mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  the  3ilexi- 
cin  character,  and  that  he  had  been  grossly 
<leceived  in  the  assurances  he  had  received 
of  the  stability  of  the  population,  and  their 
desire  for  European  intervention.  A  series 
of  conflicts,  which  partook  of  the  character- 


istics of  a  continued  intestine  war,  joined 
to  insuiTectionary  troubles,  kept  liis  throne 
insecure  and  gave  him  only  tliu  shadow  of 
empire.  Juarez  was  again  in  arms,  and  his 
followers  were  active,  numerous,  and  fighting 
in  a  kind  of  guerilla  wai-fare,  which  perpetu- 
ally harassed  the  reguLar  forces,  and  j'et  gave 
them  none  of  the  advantages  of  such  victories 
as  they  were  able  to  gain. 

At  the  beginning  of  Februarj-,  1867,  the 
Emperor  !^L•^ximilian  left  the  city  of  Mexico 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched  north- 
wai-ds,  where  the  adherents  of  Juarez  were  in 
force.  He  occupied  the  town  of  Queretaro 
with  about  10,000  troops,  and  then  had  to 
sustiiin  the  attacks  of  General  Escobedo,  which 
were  genemlly  defeated,  but  without  such  a 
decided  victory  as  to  crush  the  revolt. 
.  The  whole  of  the  French  troops  quitted 
Mexico  in  the  early  part  of  1867,  leaving  him 
to  carry  on  the  conflict.  In  the  beginning  of 
April  his  reverees  began.  Puebla  was  cajv 
tured  by  the  Juarists,  who  at  once  prepared 
to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  sur- 
rounded Queretaro,  then  held  by  the  emperor, 
and  the  gan-ison  of  which  was  reduced  to 
desperate  straits.  The  place  becoming  at  last 
untenable,  Maximilian  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  cut  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
but  it  was  too  late.  On  the  14th  of  !May  tlie 
Juarists,  under  Escobedo,  forced  theii-  way 
into  the  town,  and  after  a  short  resistance  the 
emperor  sun-endered,  and  was  taken  pi-isoner 
with  all  his  staff.  In  the  following  month 
Maximilian,  who  bore  his  reverses  with  great 
dignity  and  resignation,  was  brought  before  a 
councU  of  war  at  Queretaro,  and  with  his  gen- 
erals, Miramon  and  Mejia,  was  condemned  to 
death.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  they  were 
led  out  to  the  place  of  execution  and  shot. 
The  following  official  notice  was  published 
to  the  Mexican  people : — "  Fei-dinand  Maxi- 
milian von  Hapsburg,  a  grandduke  of  Austria 
and  an  ally  of  Napoleon  III.  of  France,  came 
to  Mexico  to  rob  the  country  of  its  independ- 
ence and  its  institutions,  and  although  a  mere 
iisurper  of  the  national  sovereignty,  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor.  This  usurper  having 
been  captured  by  the  republican  forces  at 
Queretaro.  on  the  15th  of  Mav.  1SG7,  he  was 
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SL'uteuced  to  dcatli  by  a  military  court  martial, 
with  the  coucurn.'iic*'  of  the  uatioii,  ami  was 
shot  for  hia  oriiUfS  against  tho  iiidepeiiiK-liio 
of  the  ii.'Uiou  nt  (jueretaro,  on  the  Uthof  .lime, 
18(>7,  iu  coni]K\iiy  with  Cieiier.Js  Mii-amon  ami 
Mejia.     Peace  be  to  his  iishes !" 

A  few  days  ;ifterwarils  the  city  of  Mexico 
surrendered,  and  Juarez  become  ouce  more 
absolute  ma:iter  of  the  kingdom,  or  rather  of  a 
rojiublic,  which,  iu  the  sjwoe  of  less  than  tifty 
years,  had  been  the  scene  of  upwanlsof  thirty 
changes  of  government.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  he  w;is  elected  presiileut. 

The  Aivhduchess  fluulolte,  ex-Empress  of 
Mexico,  contrived  to  escai)e  from  the  country, 
and  returned  to  Europe  in  a  condition  of  mind 
which  aroused  tlie  respectful  sympathy  of  idl 
who  knew  her  sad  history. 

She  continued  in  a  state  of  mental  derange- 
ment for  two  or  three  years,  and  by  tl»e  ad- 
vice of  her  i)hy.sicians  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  but  with  little  hope  of  complete  restor- 
ation of  her  physical  health,  or  cure  for  the 
mental  malady  which  had  ensued  from  the 
grief  she  had  uudoj-goue  and  the  terrible 
scenes  she  had  witnessed. 

The  {jolicy  of  Napoleon  III.  seems  to  have 
been  to  combine  the  develoj)ment  of  the  in- 
ternal material  resources  of  France  with 
such  a  degree  of  foreign  influence  as  would 
make  his  opinion,  sujiported  by  the  nation,  a 
jHjwer  not  only  iu  Eurojje  but  in  distiuit  coun- 
tries. In  Syria,  where  French  arms  vindicated 
the  rights  of  the  Cliristi:in  population;  in 
Montenegro,  where  the  national  desire  to  be- 
come part  of  a  single  government,  including 
all  the  principalities,  was  upheld  by  French 
influence;  in  Cochin  China,  where  an  expedi- 
tion had  been  organized  for  promoting  French 
colonial  interests ;  in  Spain,  where  the  ques- 
tions of  the  frontier  line  and  the  debt  of  1823 
were  settled  without  further  misuudei-st;aid- 
iug;  and  in  Switzerland,  where  the  differences 
arising  from  disputes  about  the  valley  of  the 
Dappes  were  explained  and  remedied,  this 
prompt  and  aggressively  conciliatory  inter- 
vention v.'iis  exercised.  France  was  power- 
ful and  respected  even  where  suspicion  still 
existed  as  to  the  probable  intentions  of  lier 


ruler;  for  nearly  all  the  woild  seems  to  have 
agreed  to  give  Napoleon  111.  credit  for  subtle 
sUitecraft,  while  he  himsilf  assumed  to  be  Uie 
le:tst  secret  and  the  least  combinative  of  Euro- 
])eau  sovereigns.  Ho  claimed  credit  for  fnink- 
ness,  :md  professed  to  ]iursue  a  candid  and 
easily  estimat<-d  pulicy.  At  the  same  time,  it 
caimot  be  denie\l  that  the  |>romptitude  of 
action,  combined  with  the  liberal  sentiments 
which  ch:u-!icterizLd  the  whole  j3olicy  of  the 
emiK'ror,  had  placed  the  country  high  in  the 
nuik  of  nations  with  reference  to  all  ques- 
tions allecting  peace  and  mutual  understanding 
between  Euro]>cau  states.  It  was  with  thi.s 
assurance  that,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1803, 
the  emperor  proposed  to  the  other  powers  to 
regulate  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  to  secure 
its  future  by  a  congress  of  nations  or  an  inter- 
national council.  This  proposition  was  accom- 
jiauied  by  an  invitation,  which  said: — 

'■■  In  case  the  princes,  allies  and  friends  of 
France,  should  think  proper  to  heighten  by 
their  presence  the  authority  of  the  delibem- 
tions,  I  shall  be  proud  to  offer  them  my  cor- 
dial hospitality.  Europe  would  see,  jierhaps, 
some  advantage  in  the  capital  from  which  the 
signal  for  subversion  has  so  often  been  given, 
becoming  the  seat  of  the  conferences  destined 
to  lay  the  basis  of  a  general  pacification." 

After  some  diplomatic  correspondence,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  emperor  had 
already  indicated  the  questions  of  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  Ciermany,  the  Dauubiau  Prin- 
cii>alities,  Austria  and  Italy,  and  the  occujvi- 
tion  of  Eome,  to  be  those  which  would  demand 
discussion;  Earl  Eussell,  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government,  declined  participation  iu 
the  congress,  on  the  ground  that  those  ques- 
tions could  not  be  decided  by  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  opinions,  while  if  the  mere  expression 
of  wishes  and  opinions  would  accomj)lish  no 
positive  results,  it  appeared  certain  that  the 
deliberations  of  a  congress  would  consist  of 
demands  and  pretensions  put  fonvard  by  some 
and  resisted  by  others.  That  there  being  no 
supreme  authority  in  such  an  assembly  to  en- 
force the  decisions  of  the  m.ijority,  the  congreis 
would  probably  separate  leaving  many  of  its 
members  on  worse  terms  with  each  other  than 
they  had  been  when  they  met;  while  if  this 
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would  be  the  iirobable  result,  it  followed  that 
no  decrease  of  armaments  would  be  likely  to 
be  effected  by  the  proposed  cougress. 

The  Emperor  of  Kussia  gave  his  entire  ad- 
hesion to  the  principle  of  settling  the  peace  of 
Europe  by  such  a  rejM-esentative  meeting  of 
the  sovereigns,  but  thought  it  essential  that 
Napoleon  III.,  who  initiated  the  proposal, 
should  define  clearly  the  questions  which,  in 
his  opinion,  should  be  the  subject  of  an  under- 
standing, and  the  bases  upon  which  this  un- 
derstanding would  have  to  be  established. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  gave  her  ready  adhesion 
to  the  jiroposal,  and  promised  cordial  co-oper- 
ation. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  considered  it  essen- 
tial to  have  a  clear  understanding  upon  the 
point  of  departure,  to  define  the  object  and 
means  of  action  held  in  view,  and  to  determine 
beforehand  the  line  of  conduct  that  would  be 
followed. 

The  King  of  Prussia  considered  the  mea- 
sures to  be  discussed  should  fii-st  be  submitted 
to  the  responsible  ministere  of  the  respective 
states. 

The  pope  accepted  the  proposition  with  the 
utmost  gratification,  only  reserving,  with  satir- 
ical caution,  the  power  to  susUvin  with  the  great- 
est rigour  the  rights  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  Swiss  Confederation,  the  new  King  of 
Greece,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  accepted 
the  pi'oposal  without  x'eserve;  and  the  replies 
of  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the  King  of 
Bavaria  were  equally  favourable.  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  English  minister  had 
stated  the  true  difficulty;  the  objections  of 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  were  proofs  that 
this  ditficulty  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
lasting  advantage  from  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly to  which  each  member  would  g<i  with  the 
view  rather  of  confirming  than  relinquishing 
the  demands  of  his  policy. 

It  would  have  been  well,  indeed,  if  some  of 
the  questions  then  aiising  in  Europe  could 
Iiave  been  settled  by  pacific  discussion.  The 
effusion  of  blood  during  the  Polish  insuirection 
would  then  have  been  stayed;  the  question  of 
the  claims  of  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Holstein 
might  have  been  so  settled  as  to  avert  the 
events  that  led  to  the  dreadful  war  between 


Austria  and  Prussia;  the  liberty  of  Italy 
might  have  penetrated  Rome,  set  free  from 
the  threatenings  of  French  bayonets.  But  the 
very  sUitemeut  of  these  subjects  of  discussion 
is  idmost  sufficient  to  show  that  no  decision 
was  likely  to  be  come  to,  involving  the  satis- 
factory arrangement  of  affairs  which  had 
already  been  made  of  vital  importance  by  the 
states  which  included  tiiem  in  their  most  un- 
yielding demands. 

Small  war  clouds  gathering  and  bui-sting 
in  other  places  challenged  comparatively  little 
attention  while  the  roar  of  the  great  tempest 
of  strife  continued  in  America.  The  suffer- 
ings of  Poland  excited  much  emotion,  the  ex- 
pedition to  Mexico  aroused  curiosity  not  un- 
mixed with  apprehension  of  the  result.  The 
ai-chduke  consented  to  take  his  cue  from 
an  actor  who  had  written  only  his  own  part 
in  the  drama  which  ended  in  a  tragedy,  not 
for  Maximilian  only,  but  as  some  thoughtful 
statesmen  believed,  for  the  French  emperor 
also.  There  were  forewarnings  that  the  pres- 
tige of  Napoleon  III.  would  never  survive  the 
Mexican  fiasco,  and  that,  from  the  moment  of 
its  becoming  known,  it  would  lead  to  the  down- 
fall of  his  power.  If  this  opinion  was  founded 
on  the  belief  that  he  had  ab'eadj'  given  evi- 
dence of  a  weak  reliance  on  false  or  incompe- 
tent advisers,  it  was  signally  verified;  but  it  is 
chai-acteristic  of  many  prophecies  that  the}*  are 
fulfilled  in  a  manner  or  under  conditions  not 
clearly  perceived  by  the  prophet  himself. 
Meantime,  while  the  wretched  denouement  of 
the  Mexican  story  was  scarcely  guessed  at,  and 
while  fresh  difficulties  in  China  and  the  nece.s- 
sity  for  insisting  on  reparation  for  attacks  on 
British  tradere  in  Japan  were  engaging  some 
notice  here,  the  arrogant  assumptions  wliicti 
Prussia  had  for  some  time  been  exhibiting, 
threatened  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  though  by 
no  means  a  laughing  matter,  was,  at  the  time, 
jocularly  mentioned  as  another  way  of  ex- 
])ressing  an  insoluble  problem.  The  rival 
claims  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  as  repre- 
sented by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Sclileswig- 
Holstein-Sondeilnirg-Augustenburg  were  not 
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flear  to  jieojile  who  lieanl  of  them  for  the 
lii-st  time,  uor  was  it  l«y  aiiy  means  to  be  con- 
eliiitetl  that  tlie  Kiiit;  of  Prussia  ha<l  any  just 
i'laini  to  make  such  an  easy  (lls|>h>y  of  the 
j,'i"owini;  )>o»er  of  liis  authority,  hy  commenc- 
ing; hostihties  agninst  a  small  stat«  in  defiance 
•  'f  Kuro|>e:tn  o|iinion.  He  hail  liei'onie  sti-on;.' 
enougli  to  i-efuse  the  urgent  invitution  of  the 
Kmperor  of  Austria  t*)  attend  a  congress  of 
the  CJeriuan  soveitigns  at  FV:inkfort  for  the 
|iurj>ose  of  forming  a  IJund  or  confedenitiou 
of  all  their  states.  The  di-eam  of  "  Unitetl 
tiermauy' must  be  ivalize<l,  if  it  Avei-e  to  be 
r»-alizeil  at  all,  by  the  dominatiou  of  Prussia 
— and  thus  it  was  realized  years  afterwai-il: 
but  not  till  Austria  had  Wen  tempoi-arily 
crushed  by  a  war  which,  for  ii  time,  crippled 
lier  resources  and  left  her  (iermaii  scaively 
even  in  name. 

Tliere  is  no  neetl  to  go  into  the  remote  his- 
tory of  the  relations  between  the  German 
states,  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holsteiu, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

The  dispute  which  menaced  tlic  peace  of 
Europe  was,  as  the  Times  said,  not  calculated 
to  inspire  implicit  conlidonce  in  the  arrange- 
iiieuts  of  governments  a.ssemblet.1  in  congres.<es 
or  in  conferences.  The  chronic  difficulty  of 
the  duchies  attached  to  the  Dani.sh  crown 
luid  been  uuexi>ectedly  rendered  urgent  l.iy 
the  death  of  Frederick  VII.,  the  last  king  of 
the  house  of  Oldenburg.  As  long  as  the  kings 
were  absolute  iu  Denmark  their  ducal  sove- 
reignty in  .Schleswig  and  Holstein  involved 
no  suboi-di nation  of  their  German  subjects  to 
the  Danes  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  only  when 
a  represeutitive  constitution  w.is  granted  in 
1S4G  that  the  conllict  of  i^aces  seriously  com- 
menced, and  in  1848  it  produced  civil  war. 
With  the  aid  of  Prussia  the  Germans  of  Hol- 
steiu and  Schleswig  expelled  the  Danish  forces 
from  both  duchies,  but  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Prussian  troops  the  Danes  recovered  the 
greater  part  of  Schleswig;  and  finally,  the 
authority  of  Frederick  VII.  was  re-establisheil 
in  both  duchies  by  various  conventions  in  1S50 
and  1851.  Austria  and  Prussia,  on  beludf  of 
Germany,  assented  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
ancient  union  between  Holstein  and  Schleswig, 
and.  in  return,  Denmark  undertook  to  perform 
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the  federal  engagements  which  weiv  due  in 
Holstein,  lUid  to  maintain  various  privilegeM 
and  immunities  which  were  claimed  by  the 
(iermiut  inhabitants  of  .Schleswig.  In  1^52 
the  givat  jiowei-s  thought  it  ex|>eilient,  in 
anticipation  of  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty, 
to  provide  for  the  integi-ity  of  the  Danish 
monaix-hy,  including  the  ancient  dciH'ndencies 
of  the  crown.  By  the  Treaty  of  Lontlon, 
executed  by  the  live  ]H)\vei-8  lUid  by  Den- 
mark ami  Sweden,  the  succession  was  settled 
on  Pi-ince  Christian  of  Schleswig- Holstein- 
Gliicksburg,  whase  wife  became,  by  aid  of 
certain  family  renunciations,  tlie  lieiresa  of 
the  roy.al  crown  of  Denmark.  The  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,  who  was  heir  of  Holstein 
and  cLtimant  of  Schleswig,  was  induced  to 
relinquish  liis  jiretcnsions;  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  head  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Holstein-Gottoi-p,  agi-eed  to  postjwne  any 
hereditary  claim  which  he  might  have  asserted. 
All  the  princi|)al  German  states,  exee])t  Ba- 
varia and  Baden,  afterw.-uds  adhered  to  the* 
treaty;  and  on  the  death  of  Frederick  VII. 
Prince  Christian  possessed  an  undisputed  dip- 
lomatic title.  In  the  interval,  however,  ex- 
treme in  itation  had  existed  between  Germany 
and  Denmai-k,  especially  when  Frederick  VII. 
w.is  sjiid  to  Lave  encroached  on  federal  rights 
by  a  patent  establishing  a  constitution  in  Hol- 
stein, issued  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1863. 
Fcdend  execution  in  the  duchy  was  imminent, 
when  the  accession  of  King  Christian  IX.  in 
Denmark  atTorded  an  excuse  for  opening  the 
question  of  his  right  to  the  duchies.  Prince 
Frederick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg, 
disputed  the  validity  of  his  father's  renunci- 
ation, and  nearly  every  legislative  assembly 
in  the  German  states  urged  their  respective 
governments  to  recognize  his  title. 

But  the  points  actually  in  dispute,  the  con- 
cessions in  regard  to  which  Prussia  and  the 
diet  had  at  one  stage  of  the  negotiations  vir- 
tually agreed  to  accept,  may  be  all  summed 
up  in  a  single  question — that  of  the  budget. 
The  duchy  and  the  diet  had  rejected  any 
plan  for  a  constitution  of  the  whole  monarchy 
by  Frederick  VII.,  and  any  reasonable  plan 
for  a  provisional  government  of  the  duchy 

alone.     As  the  government  had  to  be  carried 
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oil,  liowevei-,  the  only  way  tliat  remaiiied  was 
through  the  King  of  Denmark  as  absolute 
Duke  of  Ilolsteiu  ami  t!ie  old  assembly  of 
estates.  It  was  quite  obvious,  also,  that  while 
auy  counectiou  remained  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmark  and  Ilolstein,  the  latter 
must  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  that 
government.  It  was  on  the  budget,  therefore, 
that  the  dispute  between  the  king  and  the 
duchy  ai'ose.  The  Holstein  estates  made 
the  demand  that  lliey  themselves  should  de- 
cide the  amount  of  their  contribution  to  the 
revenue,  and  tliat  the  budget  of  the  duchy 
should  be  submitted  to  theii-  consideration. 
This  the  Danish  government  had  refused,  but 
as  the  diet  had  actually  lu-ged  the  extravagant 
demand  that  the  budget  for  the  whole  mon- 
archy should  be  submitted  to  the  deliberate 
vote  of  the  Holstein  estates,  the  three  great 
powers — Russia,  France,  and  England — had 
recommended  Denmark  to  make  concessions 
enabling  the  estates  to  deliberate  on  the 
budget  for  the  ducby.  In  a  new  provisional 
constitution  for  the  duchy  these  concessions 
were  granted  on  the  advice  of  the  great  powers 
who  were  parties  to  the  original  treaty,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe;  but 
the  estates,  sujaported  by  Prussia  and  the  diet, 
continued  to  reject  the  proposals  though  they 
included  the  demands  which  had  formerly 
been  made.  It  was  therefore  not  unnaturally 
concluded  by  Denmark  that  the  great  powers 
would  address  a  firm,  united,  and  urgent  re- 
monstrance to  the  diet  and  Prussia,  and  would 
support  Denmark  by  protesting  against  auy 
federal  execution  being  attempted.  But  the 
very  proposal  of  the  constitution,  in  which  the 
concessions  were  included,  was  resented  as  an 
unauthorized  assumption  of  jiower.  On  the 
accession  of  King  Christian  IX.  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  for  demanding  the  repeal  of  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  which  included 
Schleswig,  and  proposed  to  the  diet  that  the 
duchy  should  be  occupied  till  the  concession 
was  made.  They  did  not  desire  to  proceed  to 
actual  war,  and  the  Prussian  minister  did  not 
recognize  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg,  while  Austria  was  believed  to  be  not 
unwilling  to  yield  to  "moral"  intervention. 
Bismarck  and  tlie  Prussian  sovereign  were  pro- 


bably avei-se  to  take  a  position  in  hostilities 
against  a  small  state  when  they  could  only  do 
so  by  acting  in  conjunction  with  those  otlier 
German  states,  the  congress  of  which,  under 
Austrian  influence,  they  had  refused  to  attend. 
Austria  had  perhaps  no  relish  for  measuring 
her  military  efficiency  with  that  of  Prussia  at 
such  a  time.  But  the  minor  states,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Saxon  minister.  Baron  BeusI, 
outvoted  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  diet,  and 
insisted  on  immediate  war. 

Not  till  the  2d  of  December,  1803,  did  the 
Prussian  chambers,  by  a  majority  of  231  to 
63,  pass  a  resolution  "  that  the  honour  ami 
interests  of  Germany  demand  that  all  the 
German  states  should  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  that 
they  should  recognize  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Schleswig  -  Holstein  -  Souderburg  -  Augusteu- 
burg  as  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
should  lend  him  assistance  in  vindication  of 
his  rights."  Probably  this  was  a  timely 
diversion  of  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  as- 
semblies from  the  autocratic  contempt  wliicli 
Count  Bismarck  and  the  king  had  constantly 
shown  for  j^opular  demands  and  parliamentary 
representations.  The  King  of  Denmark  de- 
ckired  that  lie  would  resist  all  revolutionary 
movements  in  Holstein.  The  Danish  foreign 
minister  afterwards  addressed  the  miuistei's 
of  Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Hanover, 
pronouncing  the  decree  of  the  federal  diet  for 
giving  effect  to  procedure  of  execution  in  the 
duchies  to  be  devoid  of  binding  force  because 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  plenipotentiary  of 
Denmark  from  the  assembly.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  the  mediation  which  had  been 
proffered  by  the  British  government  had  been 
accepted.  His  representations  were  made  on 
the  19th  of  December.  On  the  23d  a  detach- 
ment of  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops  entered 
Holstein. 

Of  coui-se  neither  Prussia  nor  Austria  could 
hold  back  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  assert  their  importance  as 
chief  states  in  the  German  Confederation. 
Circumstances  had  imposed  on  them  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  only  be  able  to  assert 
their  rivalry  by  becoming  allies.  On  the  16th 
of  January,   18G4,   the    federal    commission 
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liaviii^  suprfsseil  the  adiuiiiistratiou  of  Hol- 
stoiii  auJ  establislml  :i  ihwid  government  at 
Kiel.  Austrin  and  Prussia  ileiuauJeil  of  Den- 
mark tlint  the  constitution  of  November,  lSt>3, 
vhoulil  !'<!  suppix»ssoJ  within  forty-eiglit  houra. 
This  w:is  refused,  and  an  Austi-o- Prussian 
army  under  Marslial  Wr."uige!,  entered  Uol- 
stein  on  t!ie  21st. 

Enghuid  had  remonstrated.  Earl  Russell 
liad  sjK>ken  with  oonsideraWe  ]ilainne.<s.  On 
the  31st  of  DeoombtT,  1SG3,  he  had  addivsied 
a  note  to  the  federal  diet  demanding  in  the 
interests  of  peaee  that  a  confei-enoe  of  the 
]M>wers  that  signed  the  Treaty  of  Loudon 
should,  in  conjunction  with  a  representative 
fix>ui  tlie  Oerman  Confederation,  meet  in  Paris 
or  Loudon  to  settle  the  ditifereuces  between 
tiermany  ;uid  Denmark,  and  that  the  status 
•juo  should  be  maintained  till  the  conference 
had  concluded  its  work.  Tlie  "status  quo," 
;us  we  have  seen,  had  been  changed  before  any- 
thing was  done.  Even  if  Austria  and  Pi-ussia 
had  beeu  inclined  to  hold  their  hands  after 
the  seriows  i-epresentations  of  England,  they 
were  urged  on  by  the  smaller  confederated 
states,  by  which  Prussia  h.id  previously  been 
;tccused  of  a  want  of  a  national  spirit  for 
hesitating  to  break  the  treaties  which  secured 
the  Danish  monarchy.  It  was  a  juncture 
when  the  state  that  must  take  the  lead  in  a 
possibly  united  Germany  of  the  future  would 
liave  to  sacrifice  some  scruples,  and  even  risk 
the  disfavour  of  the  other  jxiwci-s  of  Eui-o]x;. 

Was  the  risk  so  very  great?  The  queen's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment in  1$G4  set  forth  that  the  death  of  the 
late  Kingof  Denmark  brought  into  immediate 
application  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of 
1852  which  declared  that  it  was  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  and 
to  the  peace  of  Eui-ope  that  the  integrity  of 
the  Danish  monarchy  should  be  maintained  ; 
but  this  speech  was  delivered  four  days  after 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  told  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort  that  they  should  take  the  occupa- 
tion of  Schleswig  into  their  own  hands  as  jxnr- 
ties  to  the  treaty  of  1852;  and  had  summoned 
Denmark  to  annul  the  constitution  by  which 
Schleswig  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom, 
and  to  surrender  the  duchy  which  General  de 


Meza,  the   Danisli  commander,  said   he  Lad 
orvlers  to  defend. 

The  very  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
British  |i:irliament  the  Prussians  had  bom- 
kii-iled  and  begun  to  burn  ^lissnnde;  three 
days  jiftcrward  the  Danes  had  n-treated  fruni 
the  Danuewerke,  leaving  behind  all  the  heavy 
artillery  which  defended  the  forts;  in  loss  than 
a  week  the  Austro-Prussian  army  had  oc- 
cupied North  Schleswig.  Then  the  Danes 
quitted  the  pLice,  declaring  both  duchies  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  .ind  before  the  end  of  the 
mouth  (February,  1S()4)  Denmark  had  fii-st 
opj)osed  the  pTOjKjsal  of  Eail  Kussell  to  leave 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  succession  to 
a  conference  of  the  powers  concerned  in  the 
former  treaty.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
I>eumaik  should  liojie  for  materi.il  aid  fi-oni 
England,  or  from  England  and  France  to- 
gether ;  but  the  English  government  declined 
to  enter  into  a  conflict  alone,  with  the  pro- 
bability of  finding  that  their  action  had  pro- 
duced a  war  which  would  alter  the  relative  dis- 
position of  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  France, 
Russia,  and  Sweden  showed  no  alacrity  in 
joining  to  force  the  hand  of  Prussia  and  de- 
feat the  demands  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion. Denmark  was  obstinately  deaf  to  the 
advice  that  h\  yielding  to  certain  claims  which 
had  been  interpreted  into  engagements  to  Ger- 
many, her  own  undoubted  claims  might  be 
more  eflectually  supported.  Earl  Russell  ar- 
gued that  England  was  not  bound  to  act  alone 
while  there  were  other  parties  to  the  treaty,  and 
therefore  the  honour  of  England  was  not  in- 
volved because  the  Danes  had  formed  expecta- 
tions of  our  assistance  while  refusing  to  accejit 
advice.  At  all  events  the  Emi)eror  of  the 
French  did  not  seem  disposed  to  propose  any 
joint  action  with  this  country.  He  had  been 
piqued  at  the  refusals  to  join  in  a  general  con- 
gress of  nations,  and  he  had  himself  received 
no  overtures  from  us  when  he  was  supposed 
to  be  willing  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Poland. 
On  the  other  hand,  RussLi  was  shy  of  both 
France  and  England.  The  Polish  insun-ection 
had  beeu  put  down  in  fire,  in  carnage,  and  in 
banishment;  and  the  element  of  religious 
persecution  had  been  imported  into  it  till 
the  ci-uelties  against  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
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Poland  had  actually  aroused  tbe  remonstrances 
of  the  pope,  wliose  voice  had  not  been  beard 
in  denouncing  the  cruelties  of  tyi\inny  while 
it  had  the  name  of  being  merely  secular. 
Russia,  too,  in-obably  recognized  its  obligations 
to  Prussia  in  this  matter,  and  though  willing 
to  add  grave  remonstrances  to  the  representa- 
tions of  other  powere  against  the  breach  of 
treaty  obligations  and  the  duty  of  abstaining 
from  demands  which  would  imperil  the  peace 
of  Europe,  was  not  at  all  likely  to  repay  aid 
against  Poland  by  hostilities  to  preserve  Den- 
mark. 

It  may  have  seemed  good  for  Denmark 
that  the  conference  in  London  was  at  length 
agi-eed  to,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Prussia  and  Austria,  flushed  with  success 
and  perceiving  little  probabUity  of  provoking 
hostilities  by  refusal,  obstinately  declined  to 
accept  the  boundary  line  which  was  suggested 
as  the  reasonable  division  of  the  duchies  from 
Denmark,  and  demanded  the  cession,  not  only 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  but  of  Lauenburg, 
which  had  been  an  acknowledged  pai-t  of  the 
Danish  monarchy.  In  fact  no  agreement  was 
come  to.  Denmark  had  in  effect  accepted  the 
concessions  proposed,  but  Prussia  and  Austria, 
unwilling  now  to  recede,  and  supported  in  their 
demands  by  the  persistent  and  convenient 
agitation  of  Baron  Beust,  the  envoy  of  the 
diet  (who  had  no  claim  to  be  at  the  congress, 
since  the  diet  had  no  hand  in  the  treaty  of 
1852),  refused  to  abandon  their  position.  The 
conference  broke  np  on  the  22d  of  June; 
hostilities  were  resumed  next  day,  and  Den- 
mark, finding  that  no  support  could  be  ob- 
tained, was  obliged  to  end  a  brave  resistance 
against  vastlj'  superior  forces  by  retiring 
from  the  island  of  Alsen  and  abandoning 
further  resistance.  Overtures  for  peace  were 
made  and  preliminaries  signed.  On  the  first 
of  August  a  treaty  was  concluded ;  and  the 
two  powers,  triumphant  with  military  suc- 
cesses, enforced  the  cession  of  Schleswig,  Hol- 
stein, and  Lauenburg,  and  the  payment  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the 
period  from  1864  to  1868  the  opposition  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  in  France  were  utterly 


opposed  to  war,  and  that  the  whole  country 
regarded  the  Mexican  expedition  as  a  disaster 
from  which  France  had  scarcely  escaped  with 
honour.  In  the  couise  of  a  debate  on  supple- 
mental credits,  on  the  opening  of  the  cham- 
ber in  1864,  M.  Berryer  and  M.  Emile  Ollivier 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  disarming;  M.  Berry- 
er denouncing  the  idea  of  France,  oppressed 
withfinancial  difficulties,  embarking  needlessly 
in  any  European  war. 

M.  Ollivier,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the 
opposition,  said :  "  There  are  two  modes  of 
always  endangering  influence  with  other  na- 
tions. The  one  is  to  be  too  weak,  the  other 
is  to  be  too  strong.  The  nation  that  is  too 
weak  is  despised,  and  its  opinion  has  noweight. 
The  nation  that  is  too  strong  is  feared,  and 
then  those  who  would  naturally  be  disunited, 
by  a  feeling  of  prudence  approach  each  other 
and  unite  against  those  they  fear.  The  danger 
of  France  in  Europe  at  this  moment  comes 
from  her  being  too  strong.  The  consequence 
is  that  every  time  she  treats,  every  time  she 
acts,  whatever  proposal  she  makes,  people  sup- 
pose that  she  has  personal  objects  in  view, 
and  they  do  not  believe  in  her  disinterested- 
ness. Try  to  convince  them  of  the  disinter- 
estedness of  France,  and  all  difficulties  will 
vanish;  our  influence  will  no  more  encounter 
opposition,  and,  while  you  increase  our  prestige 
in  the  world,  you  will  have  found  the  only 
real  remedy  for  our  embarrassed  finances.  But 
I  warn  you,  you  will  be  condemned  to  a  last 
sacrifice,  for  neither  economy,  nor  grace,  nor 
disarming  will  suffice  if  you  do  not  grant 
liberty  to  France." 

These  words  were  vaguely  suggestive  of  the 
conditions  that  were  soon  to  be  experienced. 
The  wai-  between  Prussia  and  Austiia,  which 
afterwards  arose  out  of  the  dispute  with 
Denmark  and  the  seizure  of  Schleswig  by 
Prussia,  remained  uninfluenced  by  French 
representations.  In  that  tremendous  conflict 
it  was  seen  that  Prussia,  intent  on  internal 
j  development,  and  silently  organizing  resources 
and  consolidating  her  national  strength,  had 
attained  to  a  position  previously  unsuspected, 
with  a  great  and  perfectly  appointed  army 
and  material  of  war,  that  gave  her  at  once 
the  rank  of  a   first-rate   power  in  Europe. 
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Thei-e  were  iudiattioiis  in  Fraui-e  by  that 
time  tlmt  the  imlioual  e3Li>euiiiture  was  exivs- 
sive,  while  the  ciuulitiuu  of  tho  pulilio  timuioes 
was  most  uiisiitisfaeturv.  Aililed  to  tliis  tlieiv 
well*  syiu|>loiiis  of  ilis:ilieotioii,  which,  while 
they  did  not  ivach  to  public  disturbances,  kept 
siH'iety  in  a  state  of  subdued  excitement,  and 
made  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  ]H>litical 
freedom  deej),  if  not  loud. 

In  England,  jvirliaraent  intervened  to  call 
ministers  to  account  for  their  conduct  in  the 
Danish  question.  During  the  whole  of  the 
session  there  had  been  frequent  interpellations 
and  fragmentary  debates  upon  this  Dano- 
tiermau  struggle;  but  in  the  Wgiuning  of 
July  a  simultaneous  attack  was  ui.-tde  in  both 
houses  upon  the  policy  of  the  government. 
In  the  House  of  Lonls,  a  resolution  ag-ainst 
the  government,  moved  by  Lonl  Malmesbury, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine;  and  in  the  ! 
House  of  Oomnions  Mr.  Disnteli  proiwsed  a  . 
similar  resolution: — "To  thank  her  majesty 
for  having  directed  the  correspondence  on 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  the  protocol  of 
the  conference  recently  held  in  London,  to 
be  laid  before  parliament ;  to  assure  her 
m.ajesty  that  we  have  heai-d  with  deep  con- 
cern that  the  sittings  of  the  coufei-euce  have 
been  brought  to  a  close  without  accomplish- 
ing the  im]>ortaut  purpose  for  which  it 
w.Ts  convened;  and  to  express  to  her  ma- 
jesty our  great  regret  that,  while  the  course 
pursued  by  her  majestj''s  government  has 
failed  to  maintain  their  avowed  policy  of 
upholding  the  integrity  and  iudej^ndeuce  of 
Denmark,  it  has  lowered  the  just  influence 
of  this  country  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
thereby  diminished  the  securities  for  peace." 
As  an  amendment  to  the  hist  sentence  of  the 
resolution  Mr.  Kiuglake  proposed  to  substi- 
tute the  words: — ''To  express  the  satisfaction 
with  which  we  have  learnetl  that  at  this  con- 
juncture her  majesty  has  been  advised  to 
abstain  fi-om  armed  interference  in  the  war 
now  going  on  between  Denmark  and  the 
German  powei-s."  '•'  It  is  not  for  us,"  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  "it  is  not  for  any  man  in  this 
house,  to  indicate  to  the  ministers  what 
should  be  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 
The  most  we  can  do  is  to  tell  the  noble  lord 


what  is  not  our  jjolicy.  AVe  will  not  threaten 
and  then  refuse  to  act,  we  will  not  lead  on 
our  allies  with  ex|>ectatious  we  do  not  intend 
to  fullil.  And,  sir,  if  it  ever  be  the  lot  of 
myself,  and  of  those  with  whom  1  act,  to 
cairy  on  important  negotiations  of  this 
country,  Jis  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues 
have  done,  I  trust  wo  shall  not,  at  least,  cjUTy 
them  on  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  come  to  ]iarliameut  and  announce 
that  we  have  no  ally,  and  then  to  declare  that 
England  can  never  act  alone.  Sir,  these  are 
words  that  ought  never  to  have  escaped  the 
li|>s  of  any  British  niuiister.  They  ai-e  senti- 
ments which  ought  never  to  have  entered  Lis 
heart.  I  ix>pudiate  them  and  reject  them. 
I  remember  that  there  was  a  time  when 
England  had  not  a  tithe  of  our  resources, 
when,  iusi)ired  by  a  jjatriotic  cause,  she 
triumphantly  encountered  a  world  in  arras. 
And,  sir,  I  believe,  now,  if  the  occasion  were 
fitting,  and  our  independence  and  our  honour 
were  attacked  and  .xssailed,  if  our  empire 
were  endangered,  I  believe  that  England 
would  arise  in  the  maguiliceuce  of  her  might 
and  struggle  triumphantly  for  those  objects 
for  which  men  live  and  nations  flourish.  But, 
sir,  I  for  one  will  never  consent  to  go  to  war 
to  extricate  British  ministers  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  indiscretion,  and  it  is 
in  this  spirit  that  I  have  drawn  up  this  ad- 
dress to  the  crown.  I  have  drawn  it  up  in 
the  spirit  in  which  the  royal  six;ech  was 
delivered  at  the  commencement  of  this  session. 
I  am  ready  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  this 
country  when  it  is  necessary,  but  I  have 
drawn  it  up  in  tho  interests  of  jjcice." 

Mr.  Gkdstone  at  once  replied:  "Tliis  is 
the  very  first  occasion  that  the  British  House 
of  Commons  has  been  called  upon,  for  the 
sake  of  displacing  a  government,  to  recoitl  the 
degradation  of  it^s  country.  AVhy  cannot 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  speak  plainly 
in  his  motion?  Why  does  he  not  adopt  the 
Language  of  our  forefrt!;ei>s,  who,  when  they 
were  dissatisfied  witii  ihe  government,  a<l- 
dressed  the  crown,  and  prayed  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  be  dismissed?  They  said 
boldly  that  the  conduct  of  the  government 
was  open  to  snch  and  such  charges,  and  they 
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prayed  that  other  men  might  be  put  in  their 
])laces.  But  the  right  houourable  gentleman 
■nas  afraid  to  raise  that  issue.  He  has,  indeed, 
plucked  up  courage  to  jjropose  this  motion ; 
but  why  has  he  not  done  it  in  the  proper  con- 
stitutional form  in  which  votes  of  want  of 
confidence  have  hitherto  been  drawn  ?  Never 
before,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  party  spirit  led 
gentlemen  in  this  country  to  frame  a  motion 
which  places  on  record  that  which  must  be 
I'cgarded  as  dishonourable  to  the  nation.  I 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Sir  R.  "Walpole,  of 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  but  nowhere  do  we 
tind  such  a  sterile  and  jejune  affair  as  this 
resolution.  Those  charges  were  written  in 
legible  and  plain  terms;  but  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  substitutes  language  which 
might,  indeed,  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  government  to 
continue  in  office,  but  which  cannot  transfix 
them  without  its  sting  first  passing  through 
the  honour  of  England.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  I  look  forward  with  cheerfulness 
to  the  issue  which  has  been  raised  with  regard 
to  our  conduct.  Nay,  more,  I  feel  the  most 
confident  anticipation  that  both  the  house 
and  the  countiy  will  approve  of  the  couree 
taken  in  this  difficult  negotiation  by  her 
majesty's  government,  and  that  they  will 
reject  a  motion  which  both  prudence  and 
patriotism  must  alike  emphatically  condemn.'' 
In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  debate  great 
amusement  was  caused  by  jMr.  Bernal  Os- 
borne's peculiar  sallies  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  cabinet  he  described  as  a  museum 
of  curiosities.  '"  There  ai'e  some  birds  of  rare 
and  noble  plumage,  both  alive  and  stuffed. 
But,  sir,  unfortunately  there  is  a  difliculty  in 
keeping  up  the  breed,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  cross  it  with  the  famous  Peelites. 
I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
have  a  very  great  and  able  minister  amongst 
them  in  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
it  is  to  his  measures  alone  that  they  owe  the 
little  popularity  and  the  little  support  they 
get  from  this  Liberal  party.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  by  their  enemies  or  friends  that  they 
have  been  prolific  in  measures  since  they  have 
been  in  office.  Then  there  is  my  right  hon. 
friend  who  is  not  connected  with  the  Whigs 


by  family  (Mr.  Gibson).  He  is  like  some  fly 
iu  amber,  and  the  wonder  is  how  the  devil  he 
got  there.  The  honourable  member  for  Roch- 
dale (Mr.  Cobden)  and  the  honourable  member 
for  Birmingham  must  have  been  disajjpointed, 
I  think,  in  this  'young  man  from  the  country.' 
When  he  married  into  the  family  we  expect- 
ed some  liberal  measures  from  him;  but  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  become  in- 
solent and  almost  quarrelsome  under  the 
guidance  of  the  noble  lord.  "Well,  what  aio 
we  to  expect  ]  We  know  by  the  traditions  of 
the  gi-eat  Whig  party  that  they  will  cling  to 
the  vessel,  if  not  like  shipwrecked  sailors,  at 
least  like  those  testaceous  marine  fish  which 
adhere  to  the  bottom,  thereby  clogging  the 
engines  and  impeding  the  progress.  Should 
this  parliament  decide  on  terminating  its  own 
and  their  existence,  they  will  find  consolation 
that  the  funeral  oiation  will  be  pronounced 
by  the  honourable  member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate),  and  that  some 
friendly  hand  will  inscribe  on  the  mausoleum 
'Rest  and  be  thankful.'" 

The  ministry  arranged  to  accept  a  division 
on  Mr.  Kinglake's  amendment.  After  a  discus- 
sion lasting  over  three  nights,  the  numbere  were 
found  to  be: — For  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion,  295; 
for  the  amendment,  313.  The  debate  aroused 
much  public  interest,  because  the  strength  of 
parties  was  pretty  nearly  equal,  and  on  the 
result  of  the  vote  depended  the  continuance  or 
retirement  of  Lord  Palmei-stou's  administra- 
tion. Each  afternoon,  as  Lord  P;Umei-ston 
went  down  to  the  house,  he  was  cheered  by  the 
crowd  assembled  in  Palace  Yard.  He  spoke 
on  the  last  night.  As  the  successful  winding- 
up  of  a  great  party  debate,  involving  the  fall 
of  a  ministry,  his  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
his  last  triumph,  and  showed  that  though  he 
spoke  at  the  end  of  a  night  of  long  and  weaiy 
sitting  his  old  vigour  and  cunning  of  fence 
h.ad  not  deserted  him.  He  had,  in  truth,  a 
difficult  task.  There  had  been  a  conspicuous 
failure;  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Allies,  colleagues,and  circumstances  had  proved 
adverse;  yet  the  excuses  for  failure  could  not 
be  laid  on  any  of  them.  So,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  dexterous  allusion  to  the  words  of 
the  resolution  as  "  a  gratuitous  libel  upon  the 
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i-oiiiitiy  liy  »  •nt-at  jaitv  who  Lu|>ftl  to  riilu 
it,''  )ie  iliJ  uot  (U'taiii  the  housn  ivv  long  oii 
the  poiiitji  immediately  at  iissue,  but,  dropping 
the  Danisli  matter  jiltojjether,  went  stniight 
into  a  liistoiy  of  the  tinancial  trium]>ha  of  his 
goverunieut.  Vhat  hiw  this  to  do  witJi  the 
question^  aski-d  iiiiiiatit-utly  the  Tories.  But 
it  had  all  to  do  with  the  )>arty  qui'Stion,  for  it 
decided  the  votes  of  doulitiiig  men  who,  niring 
little  about  .Sehloswig-Holstein,  oaixnl  u  gj-eat 
deal  about  English  fiuaiiro.  Anyhow,  it  com- 
manded sui\v<-,  for  the  government  got  a 
majority  of  ei  .;hteeii,  and  lliis  reuewetl  their 
le:ise  of  power. 

To  the  King  of  the  Belgians  Lord  P;dmer- 
Rton  shortly  afterwarvls  wrote  (August  28, 
18C4):— 

"  I  have  many  ajxjlogios  to  m.ike  to  your 
majesty  for  uot  having  sooner  thanked  you 
for  your  letter  of  the  15th  June.  We  were 
•It  that  time  iu  the  midst  of  an  engrassing 
■session  of  ])arliamcut,and  the  unequal  contest 
Iwtween  Denmark  and  Ciermaiiy  was  still  un- 
decided, though  with  little  hope  that  right 
could  prevail  over  might.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment, botli  uniler  the  late  and  under  the 
)iresent  king,  undoubtedly  committed  many 
mistakes,  both  of  commission  and  omission, 
and  they  showed  throughout  these  affairs, 
from  beginning  to  end,  that  inaptitude  to 
deal  with  great  concerns  which  might,  per- 
liajK,  have  been  exjiected  from  a  nation  shut 
up  in  a  remote  corner  of  Europe,  and  not 
misc<l  up  or  practised  with  the  general  poli- 
tics of  tlie  world.  It  was,  however,  an  un- 
wortliy  abuse  of  power  by  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia to  bike  advantage  of  their  superior  en- 
lightenment and  sti-ength  to  crush  an  anta- 
gonist utteily  incapable  of  successful  resist- 
ance; and  tile  events  of  this  Danish  war  do 
not  form  a  jiage  in  German  history  which 
any  honourable  or  generous  German  hereafter 
will  look  back  upon  without  a  blush.  I  wish 
that  France  ami  Uussia  luid  consented  to  join 
with  us  in  giving  a  different  direction  to 
those  affairs;  and  I  am  convinced  that  wonls 
from  three  such  powers  would  have  been 
sufficient  without  a  recourse  to  blows.  One 
conse<iuence  is  clear  and  certain,  namely,  that 
if  our  good  friend  and  neighbour  at  P.iris 


well?  to  Uiko  it  int.!  his  head  tj  deprive 
Prussia  of  her  Uhenish  ]irovinces,  not  a  finger 
in  England  would  be  btirred,  nor  a  voice 
Riisetl,  nor  a  man  nor  a  shilling  voted  to 
resist  such  retributii>u  ujioii  the  Prussian 
monarch;  and  when  France  and  Ititly  shall 
be  jn-ejijireil  to  deliver  Venetia  from  the 
Austrian  yoke,  the  joy  with  which  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  undertaking  will  be  hailed 
throughout  England  will  be  doubled  by  the 
recollection  of  Uolstcin,  I^aueuburg,  Sleswig, 
and  Jutland." 

That  aiitunni  Lord  PalmcKtou  became 
eighty  years  old.  He  was  endowed,  as  one  of 
his  biiigraphers  tells  us,'  with  au  excellent  con- 
stitution, and  had  been  very  temiK-rate  both  iu 
eating  and  drinkiug;  but  he  maintained  his 
freshness,  both  of  mind  and  body,  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  exercise  of  his  will.  He  never 
gave  anything  uji  on  the  score  of  age.  At 
anyr.ite,  he  never  owned  to  that  as  a  reason. 
He  used  to  go  out  partridge-shooting  long 
after  his  eyesight  w;»s  too  dim  to  take  a 
correct  aim,  and  he  pei-severed  in  his  other 
outdoor  pursuits.  Twice  during  this  year, 
starting  at  nine  o'clock  and  not  getting  back 
till  two,  he  rode  over  from  Broadlands  to  the 
training  stables  at  Littleton,  to  see  his  horses 
take  a  gallop  ou  Winchc-ster  race-course.  He 
rode  down  in  June  to  Harrow  speeches,  and 
timed  himself  to  trot  tlie  distance  from  Pic- 
cadilly to  the  head  -  master's  door,  nearly 
twelve  miles,  within  the  hour,  and  accom- 
plished it.  On  his  eightieth  birth-day,  iu 
October,  he  started  at  half-past  eight  from 
Broadlands,  taking  his  horses  by  train  to 
Fareham,  was  met  by  engineer  officers,  and 
rode  along  the  Portsdown  and  Hilsea  lines  of 
fort-s,  getting  off  his  horse  and  inspecting 
some  of  them,  crassing  over  to  Anglesey  fort* 
.ind  Gosport,  and  uot  reaching  home  till  six 
iu  the  evening — an  instance  of  such  combined 
energy  both  of  mind  and  body  as  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  very  common  at  four- 
score. 

The  government  was  not  likely  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  nation  for  having  refused  to 
embroil   itself    in  a   foreign   war.      English 

'  Tlie  Hon.  Erelj-n  .Vshlcy. 
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synipatliy  witli  tlie  ]J;incs  was  genuine,  and 
took  the  form  of  contributions  to  a  fiuul  for 
tlie  wounded,  and  of  meetings  at  wliich  mucli 
indignation  was  expressed  against  tlie  buUies 
of  Europe  who  joined  in  oppressing  a  small 
nation  unable  to  maintain  its  rights  in  the 
unequal  conflict. 

Though  the  war  in  America  had  seriously 
aft'ected  more  than  one  Lraneh  of  industrj',  and 
there  was  still  great  distress  in  various  parts 
of  tlie  country,  the  comparative  repose  from 
any  great  military  or  naval  operations  had 
left  a  good  national  balance-sheet  to  be  pre- 
sented to  parliament. 

The  sessions  of  1S63  and  18G4  had  not,  it  is 
true,  been  marked  by  striking  examples  of 
legislation,  but  there  were  some  attempts  and 
also  some  achievements  which  indicated  a 
distinct  line  of  social  and  political  progress. 
A  troublesome  conflict  had  for  some  time  been 
carried  on  against  the  rebellious  and  hostile 
Maori  chiefs  in  New  Zealand,  but  this  was 
finally  concluded  in  1864,  and  the  course  of 
legislation  was  only  interrupted  b}'  rumours 
and  anticipations  of  jjrobable  entanglements 
with  the  Polish  or  the  Danish  or  some  other 
question. 

It  is  well  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiries  to 
note  that  among  the  proposals  brought  before 
parliament,  but  failing  to  achieve  any  im- 
mediate legislative  result,  were  some  that 
had  a  very  definite  relation  to  the  rapid  ad- 
vances which  were  shortly  to  follow,  and  to 
the  position  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  soon 
to  occupy  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  measure  brought  forward  by  Lord  West- 
bury,  the  lord-chancellor,  to  consolidate  the 
statute  law  of  the  kingdom  was  one  impor- 
tant alike  to  all  parties  and  entaUed  a  vast 
amount  of  labour,  so  that  it  had  to  be  divided 
.and  made  the  subject  of  separate  proposals 
for  succeeding  sessions  in  which  the  laws  of 
successive  historical  periods  were  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  laws  as  they  stood  were  contained 
in  forty-four  thick  folio  volumes  of  acts  of 
parliament,  ail  of  which  required  to  be  care- 
fully and  critically  e.\amiued,  digesied,  and 
summarized.     Probably  not  six  men  in  Eiif- 


land  would  have  been  as  competent  to  under- 
take the  work  as  Lord  Westbury,  wlio  was 
scarcely  less  famous  for  his  keen  judgment 
and  wide  attainments  than  for  the  power  of 
incisive  sarcasm  and  stinging  invective  often 
delivered  in  tones  so  smooth  that  they  for  a 
moment  covered  the  barb  which  afterwards 
rankled  all  the  more  for  the  momentary  con- 
cealment. Another  proposition,  to  commence 
a  similar  consolidation  of  the  common  law  b}' 
examining  and  briefing  the  enormous  mass  of 
judicial  decisions  contained  in  the  records 
from  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  extending  to 
something  like  twelve  hundred  volumes, 
opened  an  almost  ap)ialling  jirosjiect,  and,  of 
course,  could  only  be  dealt  witli  by  consider- 
ing arrangements  for  emjiloying  a  laige  num- 
ber of  specially  qualified  persons  to  compare, 
revise,  and  finally  reduce  the  tedious  and 
often  contradictory  reports  to  a  series  of  con- 
sistent accounts.  The  plan  had  been  con- 
sidered, and  doubtless,  unless  the  lawj'ers  in 
parliament  had  succeeded  in  their  ojipositiou 
to  such  an  attempt  at  simplification,  the  lord- 
chancellor  w  ould  have  urged  it  in  later  sessions 
until  he  carried  the  scheme  into  effect;  but 
before  that  time  arrived  he  had  given  occasion 
to  his  political  and  ofticial  enemies  (of  whom 
he  had  many,  and  perhaps  a  few  personal 
ones  also),  and  had  retired  from  the  high 
otiice  which  he  had  so  ably  sustained  and  yet 
in  which  he  had  done  nothing  that  became 
him  better  than  his  leaving  of  it.  But  this 
subject  we  shall  presently  glance  at  in  another 
aspect.  Among  other  topics  of  agitation  in 
relation  to  changes  in  the  law,  that  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  jiunishmeiit  had  for  some 
time  been  made  prominent  by  its  advocate.s, 
and  though  the  government  was  not  prepared 
to  bring  in  a  measure  that  would  put  an  end 
to  sentences  of  death,  the  necessity  for  sonic 
inquiry  into  the  subject  was  obvious  enough. 
A  commission  was  appointed  iu  1864  composed 
of  men  who  had  devoted  attention  to  the 
question,  and  though  they  did  not  all  hold  the 
sMue  o;  inious  on  other  points,  they  mostly 
agreed  that  some  change  w;is  requii'ed  in  pro- 
viding I"or  greater  distinctions  between  the 
crime  of  manslaughtei-  and  that  of  murder  in 
order  to  prevent  juries  from  acquitting  per- 
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60U8  accuseil  of  ilii  .  '.  ikc  i-itht-r  (luiii 

that  they  AhuiiKl  I  ,  .1  to  ilciith  whrii 

tliere  were  ciiviiiustaiuvs  which,  |)U'aJ«Hl  in 
fxteiiiialiou,  iii.Htle  6uch  a  |iiilii&huielit  tuu 
seveiv.  Some  alterations  ilesi^nieil  to  lueet  the 
(leiuauiU  of  justice  weiv  iiitixxluoed,  and  iii 
refen-iiee  to  that  jvart  of  the  imiuiry  ilealiug 
with  tlie  luethoil  of  iutlictilij!  oa|iil;il  piinish- 
uieiit,  it  was  ileiiileU  that  executions  of  criin- 
iuak  should  take  ]>lace  within  th«  walls  of  the 
|>risou,  aud  iu  the  pi^eseuoe  of  a  saiiUl  uumber 
of  witnesses,  so  thai  the  horrible  and  de- 
moralizing scenes  which  were  presented  at 
public  executions  might  be  avoided.  This 
hitter  recommendation  was  adopted  and  W- 
cune  law  in  ISl!^. 

The  claims  of  education  were  not  altogether 
neglected  amidst  other  dem;uids  during  the 
session  of  18G4.  There  had  been  a  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  public  schools, 
and  in  1864  the  report  was  presented.  Eton, 
Winchester,  Westminster,St.  Paul's,  Merchant 
T.iylors',  Shrewsbury,  llarrow,  and  Kugby 
schools  had  been  under  examination,  and  the 
conclusion  come  to  by  the  commissioners  was, 
that  while  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  these 
institutions  was  sound  aud  valuable  in  its  main 
element,  it  was  wanting  in  bre.idth  aud  flexi- 
bility— defects  which  in  many  cases  destroyed, 
and  in  all  cases  imjxiired  its  value  .is  an  edu- 
cation of  the  mind.  These  schools,  though  iu 
a  dillereut  degree,  were  too  indulgent  to  idle- 
ness, or  at  least  struggled  inetTectually  against 
it,  aud  consequently  they  sent  out  a  largi 
proportion  of  men  of  idle  habits  and  empty 
uncultivated  minds.  The  commission,  how- 
ever, highly  pi-aised  the  discipline  and  moral 
training  aflorded  iu  these  esUiblishments.  The 
report  ciUed  direct  attention  to  the  alleged 
defi.c  s  in  education,  and  this  led  to  many  im- 
provements being  made  both  in  those  which, 
like  Merchant  Taylors'  and  St.  Paul's,  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  corporate  body,  and 
to  the  institutions  which  were  cap.ible  of  being 
directly  controlled  by  the  government  through 
the  action  of  the  revised  code  of  education, 
which,  however,  was  long  in  jiassing  through 
jiarliament,  in  consequence  of  the  alterations 
made  in  the  original  measure  which  was  in 


liSlJ:;  intrmluced  into  the  House  of  Ixjids  by 
I'^irl  Gmiiville  and  into  the  ('onimuua  Ijv  Mr. 
Lowe.  Tlie  original  code  gave  aid  by  way  of 
govei'iiment  grants  to  voluntary  elForts  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  labouring  |iurt  of 
the  ixijiulation.  The  grants  were  capitiitioii 
gi-ants,  grants  to  certificated  teachei-s  and  to 
pu|)il- teachers.  Many  schools  weix'  supfiortol 
by  the  united  aid  of  chariUible  subscriplious, 
the  school-pence  paid  by  the  children,  and  the 
government  grants;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
schools  which  received  the  largest  amount  in 
gr.uits  weix!  by  no  means  the  most  eflicieni, 
aud  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  governmeni 
.lid  by  capitation  gi-auls  only,  some  of  them  to 
dejiend  on  examinations,  and  others  on  the 
reports  of  insi)ectors.  There  were  of  course 
considerable  ditliculties  in  the  way  of  those 
who  had  the  administration  of  the  code,  and, 
as  Mr.  Lowe  w;ts  vicc-[)risident  of  the  council 
of  education,  it  fell  to  him  to  jJace  the  various 
religious  bodies  of  the  country  under  equ.nl 
advantages  as  regarded  the  distribution  of 
grants.  In  18(54  this  difliculty  w:is  increased 
by  the  hostility  of  the  opposition  in  jxirlia- 
ment,  aud  by  the  continued  jealousies  of  those 
outside  who  were  advocites  of  the  voluntary 
system,  or  the  support  of  schools  without  any 
government  grant  whatever,  as  the  only  way 
of  avoiding  the  support  of  the  authority  of 
the  state  to  teach  religion  iu  schools.  Mi-. 
Lowe  w.-is  not  likely  to  be  charged  with  want 
of  vigour  in  administering  his  office,  nor  could 
he  justly  be  charged  with  want  of  efficiency. 
Some  of  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
thought  him  rather  too  vigorous,  nor  was  he 
remarkable  for  that  amiability  of  temper  which 
could  brook  contradiction.  His  siieeches  were 
often  exhaustive,  displayed  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  were 
not  unfi-equently  rather  cantankerous.  He 
w.is  the  very  man  to  carry  out,  with  effect,  the 
provisions  of  such  a  mc.isure  as  the  revised 
code  under  its  new  as]>ect,  and  those  members 
of  the  Conservative  jxirty  wlio  were  opposcil 
to  those  provisions  disliked  him  accordingly. 
Amou2  them  was  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  whose 
abusive  style  of  criticism  too  often  found  its 
I  readiest  ex])ressiou  in  accusations,  preferred 
iu  the  most  acrid  terms  with  which  constitu- 
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tional  ill-linmour  nuil  some  reading  supplied 
Iiiin.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was,  so  to  speak,  au 
auachrouisin.  Witli  tlie  temper  (wliicli,  it  had 
more  than  once  been  declared,  ho  iulierited 
from  his  ancestor,  the  famous  treasurer  of 
(^aeeu  Elizabeth),  and  a  mauuer  of  exhibiting 
it  which,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  times  to  whicli 
it  was  more  appropi'iate,  would  have  rendered 
him  liable  to  a  ''countercheck  quarrelsome" 
not  in  vogue  in  the  present  age,  he  had  entered 
political  life  with  qualifications  that  the  ex- 
treme Conservatives  regarded  with  interest 
and  with  some  expectations.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  he  was  of  too  intract- 
able a  disposition  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
which  is  essential  to  one  who  aspires  to  lead. 
Afterwards,  when  Le  had  by  a  certain  pres- 
tige and  by  his  personal  abilities  attained  dis- 
tinction, it  was  painfull}'  obvious  that  his  reck- 
less declarations  and  angiy  but  deliberately 
offensive  expressions  were  more  likely  to  be 
mischievous  to  his  avowed  comrades  than  to 
those  whom  he  intended  to  injure.  It  may 
have  been  that  his  peculiarly  uncontrollable 
temper  was  the  more  .alarming  to  his  friends, 
because  it  was  a  smouldering  and  not  a  fiery 
one.  "  Lord  Robert's  acrid  temper  is  not  ex- 
jilosive,"  wrote  an  observer  on  the  occasion 
we  are  now  referring  to;  "there  are  no  erup- 
tions; it  is,  if  we  may  so  say,  a  sort  of  chronic 
low  fever." 

It  wotild  only  be  charitalile  to  say  that  this 
fever  was  at  a  height  when  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
rose  to  bring  against  Mr.  Lowe  a  charge  so 
serious  that  it  coidd  only  have  been  justified 
by  investigations  which  could  not  fail  to  estab- 
lish some  foundation  for  it.  It  w.as :  "That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  house  the  mutilation  (mu- 
tilation was  the  acrid  word)  of  the  reports  of 
her  majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  and  the 
exclusion  from  them  of  statements  and  opinions 
adverse  to  the  educational  views  entertained  by 
the  committee  of  council,  while  matters  fa- 
vourable to  them  are  admitted,  are  violations 
of  the  understanding  ttnder  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  was  originally  sanctioned 
by  parliament,  and  tend  entirely  to  destroy 
the  value  of  their  reports."  This  charge, 
which  was  made  in  a  tone  and  manner  that 
gave  siuister  emphasis  to  words  in  themselves 


insulting,  w;is  not  the  result  of  knowledge  or 
of  reasonable  inquiry.  There  were  compara- 
tively few  members  in  the  house,  for  many 
ou  the  ministerial  side  had  gone  out  thinking 
tiicre  would  be  a  couple  of  houi-s'  debate  before 
a  division  ;  but  the  opposition  pushed  for  aii 
early  decision,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by 
101  to  93 — a  result  which,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
afterwards  said,  showed  that  Mr.  Lowe  Lad 
not  been  supported  by  his  government  as  he 
should  have  been.  It  was  with  natural  in- 
dignation that,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  an- 
noimced  that  he  regarded  the  vote  as  a  direct 
charge  against  him  of  want  of  veracity,  and 
that  he  had  resigned  his  office.  He  had  by 
that  time  learned  that  the  so-called  "muti- 
lated" reports  shown  to  members  were  some 
reports,  attached  to  which  were  certain  marks 
m.ade  by.  a  clerk  entirely  without  his  (Mr. 
Lowe's)  knowledge.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  there- 
upon observed,  that  ''if  this  explanation  hail 
been  given  on  the  night  when  the  vote  was 
taken  the  result  would  have  been  different."  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  tone  of  mind 
and  temper  which  could  lead  a  man  to  say  this 
without  any  expression  of  regret  that  an  ac- 
cusation so  injurious,  and  preferred  apparently 
with  such  inveterate  animosity,  should  have 
rested  only  at  most  on  a  surmise  which  a  few 
words  would  have  refuted.  At  auyrate  Mi'. 
Lowe  abandoned  his  office,  which  was  worth 
£2000  a  year,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
the  appointment  of  which  he  demanded,  so 
entirely  exonerated  him  that  the  resolution 
voted  by  the  Jiouse  was  rescinded.  It  was 
not  quite  unnatural  that  the  man  who  had 
been  thus  left  unsupported  by  his  colleagues 
should  retire  with  some  bitter  feelings,  nor 
that  he  should  afterwards,  on  some  important 
occasions,  be  found  independently  opposing 
the  government  which  had  neglected  him. 

It  may  bo  seen  that  the  events,  and  the  di-s- 
])ositiou  of  forces,  so  to  speak,  which  took 
place  during  the  period  now  under  our  view, 
distinctly  indicated  that  some  striking  changes 
and  rapid  advances  must  be  soon  expected.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  more  space  than  might 
seem  properly  to  belong  to  them  has  been  de- 
voted to  a  naiTative  of  occurrences  which  at  this 
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lime  were  iiimieiliately  siifjfjestive,  if  not  of 
ilioso  "Ieii]u>  aiul  boiiiitls'^  by  which  in  some 
iesjH?fU  ]iro^ress  \v;us  afU'rward  achievoil,  at 
leiuit  of  extoDsioiis  in  what  many  c:iiitious  |K)li- 
ticiaus  reg-aixknl  as  tloulitfiil  ami  itan^^orous 
iliieotious. 

As  we  have  ah-eaJy  hiuteJ,  tliere  weix-  ]nxi- 
bably  uo  luorc  sigiiitic^ut  luauifestiitious  of 
the  "new  ileii;utiuv,"  jis  it  wouKl  now  be 
'iilleil,  th;ui  the  attitude  of  Mr.  (.UuJstoue  in 
i°elatiou  to  tlii-ee  measures  which  had  been 
proiwseil,  but  had  not  been  adopted  by  parlia- 
uieut. 

One  of  Uiese  was  the  introduction  by  Sir 
Morton  Peto  of  what  was  known  as  "The 
Dissentej-s'  liuriul  Bill,"'  which  was  intended 
to  enable  Nonconforuiist.s  to  observe  their  own 
ceremonies  ;uid  religious  services  at  the  fu- 
uci-als  of  meuibei^  of  their  own  eonimuuiou  iu 
the  "couseci-ated"'  graveyards  of  tlie  Church 
of  England.  Mr.  Disraeli  w.is  against  it.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  w.^5  iu  the  front  to  oppose  it,  and 
so  was  Mr.  Gathorue  Hardy,  who  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  chosen  representative  of  0.\- 
foiil  when  Mr.  Gladstone  had  gone  beyond 
the  political  ring-fence  of  the  venerable  uni- 
versity. Did  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  rose  to 
support  that  bill,  foresee  the  probability  of  his 
being  deserted  by  the  constituency  to  repre- 
sent whom  had  been  his  high  ambition  and 
his  just  pride  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  did.  He  could  not,  however,  oppose  the 
.second  reading  of  the  proposed  measure.  Some 
]iarts  of  it  were  open  to  objection,  '-but,"  said 
he,  "  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  suflicient  reason, 
or  indeed  any  reason  at  all,  why,  .-uter  having 
granted,  and  most  properly  gr.inted,  to  the 
entire  community  the  power  of  professing  and 
practising  what  form  of  i-eligion  they  please 
during  life,  you  should  say  to  themselves  or 
their  relatives  when  dead,  ''V^'e  will  at  the  List 
lay  our  hands  upon  you,  and  not  i)ermit  you 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  where,  perhaps,  the  ashes  of  your 
ancestors  rei>osc,  or  at  anyrate  in  the  place  of 
which  j'ou  .oi'e  parishioners,  unless  you  appear 
there  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  as  members  of  that  church  have  her  ser- 
vice read  over  your  remains.'  That  appeai-s 
to  me  an  inconsistency  and  an  anomaly  in 


the  present  stiUo  of  the  law,  and  is  in  <he  na- 
ture of  a  grievance.'' 

If  a  season  of  jjrosperity  and  comiwrativo 
ti-anquillity  is  favourable  to  the  promotion  <'f 
those  measures  which  are  mostly  assM-inted 
with  sc'cial  and  ]iolitioal  progress,  the  years 
18(>4  and  18(>3  were  remarkable  ua  ofTering 
l>eculiar  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of 
reforms,  which,  however,  were  not  realizi.*d  for 
some  time  afterwards  when  the  conditions 
were  less  .issuring.  It  would  seem  that  poli- 
ticid  advances,  at  anyrate,  are  not  to  be  decideil 
without  the  impetus  which  is  derived  from 
])ublie  agitation,  and  poj)uhir  agitation  itt 
scarcely  to  be  incited  except  by  the  goad  that 
is  fiirnislicd  liy  suffering  or  by  indignation. 
In  \bG4  and  the  following  year-  attempts  tvi 
introduce  measures  of  reform  iu  the  repi-esen- 
tatiou  of  the  country  in  parliament  were  not 
successful.  It  was  known  that  there  must 
soon  be  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  neither 
inside  nor  outside  the  house  was  it  thought 
probable  that  the  Pidmerstou  government 
would  be  defeated  before  that  event.  The 
I'almerston  ministry  would  in  all  likelihood 
caiTj'  on  the  work  till  18C5  was  pi-ovided  for, 
and  then — well,  perhaps  some  people  said 
'•then  the  deluge,"  of  coui-se  without  fore- 
seeing that  in  some  sort  the  following  year, 
18GG,  was  to  be  marked  liy  turmoil,  loss,  out- 
lage,  and  such  general  disturbance  of  the  com- 
mercial and  social  fabric,  as  may  stand  for 
deluge  when  the  language  of  metaphor  is  em- 
ployed. But  in  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of 
16C4  and  1SC5  the  most  interesting  subjects 
for  consideration  were  ttill  the  financial 
.schemes  and  statements  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequei'.  Palmei-ston  himself  had  re- 
ferred to  them  at  the  critical  moment  when 
he  sought  to  shelter  the  ministiy  from  hostile 
attacks  on  its  foreign  policy,  and  the  country 
looked  forward  to  them  with  genuine  interest 
as  expositions  of  its  commercial  stability  and 
indications  of  future  prosjjerity.  And  there 
was  reasoii  for  taking  this  view  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  a  financier  who,  even  under 
adverse  circumstances,  had  on  former  occasions 
brought  assurance  to  the  public  mind,  anil 
Lad  now  to  point  to  increxsing  benotjts  derived 
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from  a  ])olicy  of  which  lie  liad  been  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters.  The  budget  of  1864 
slioweil  that  "  the  effect  of  twenty  years  of 
fiee-trade  legislation,  inaugurated  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1842,  and  carried  on  by  his 
.successors  in  ofliee,  had  been  such  that,  con- 
currently with  the  repeal  of  a  long  catalogue 
of  duties  and  inijjosts  ^^•hich  had  previously 
fettered  manufacturei-s,  and  excluded  most 
valuable  foreign  products,  the  finances  of  the 
country  presented  an  aspect  of  abundance  and 
stability  almost  without  precedent  in  our  his- 
tory, and  to  which  no  foreign  country  could 
oU'er  a  comparison.  In  point  of  wealth  and 
national  credit,  indeed,  England  stood  almost 
alone  at  this  time  amongst  the  nations  of  tlie 
world." 

In  the  two  previous  3'ears  we  liad  been 
suffering  from  a  deficient  harvest,  and  much 
distress  prevailed  both  in  Ii-eland  and  in  Lan- 
cashire. There  had  been  considerable  im- 
provement, but  not  enough  to  make  the  out- 
look entirely  favourable.  Still  the  figures 
which  had  to  be  submitted  were  encouraging. 
The  revenue  of  the  year  was  .£70,003,561, 
showing  a  surplus  of  nearly  .£3,000,000;  but 
from  this  was  to  be  taken  the  expenditure  on 
fortific.itions,  viz.  i'800,000.  Deducting  this 
from  the  surplus,  it  still  stood  at  a  large 
figure.  The  real  diminution  of  taxes  in  the 
three  last  years  had  been  £6,638,000.  The 
revenue  had  decreased  by  only  £1,760,000.  so 
that,  taking  reduction  of  taxation  into  con- 
sideration, it  had  actually  increased,  in  round 
numbers,  by  £5,000,000.  The  revenue  had 
grown  since  the  year  1859  at  the  rate  of 
£1,200,000,  and  since  1853  still  over  the  rate 
of  a  million  per  annum.  "With  regard  to  the 
liquidation  of  debt,  a  million  of  exchequer 
bonds  had  been  paid  off,  and  other  liquidations 
of  the  capital  of  the  debt  had  been  efl'ected, 
which  amounted  to  upwards  of  three  millions. 
For  terminable  ainiuities  in  liquidation  of 
debt  £1,400,000  had  been  paid.  The  decrease 
in  the  national  debt  since  1855  had  been 
£69,000,000.  Imports  and  exports  had  so 
enormously  increased  that  they  were  about 
thi-ee  times  the  amount  which  they  had  reached 
in  1842,  when  the  gi-eat  financial  reform  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  corameuced.     The  total 


exports  had  been  £195,000,000 — the  exports 
and  imiiorts  together  represented  a  gioss  sum 
of  £444,905,00C>,  and  it  was  shown  that 
the  increase  in  various  years  correspondctl 
with  the  adoption  of  mea.«ures  for  the  promo- 
tion of  free-trade.  Our  total  imports  from 
France  had  more  than  doubled  since  1859, 
wliile  our  exports  thither  had  risen  from  about 
£9,000,000  to  about  £22,lKX),()0O.  It  was  well 
to  hear  that  this  was  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  diu-ing  the  time  that  cue  of  our 
great  industries  was  feeling  the  jiinch  of  the 
American  war,  and  the  estimates  were  all  re- 
assuring; the  total  calculated  revenue  was 
£69,460,000,  and  the  total  expenditure 
£66,890,000— yielding  a  surplus  of  £2,570,000. 
A  sum  of  £10,000,  however,  would  be  required 
for  various  minor  changes  and  modifications; 
and  the  surplus  left  to  dispose  of  would  be 
£2,560,000.  With  this  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
posed to  take  off'  a  penny  a  pound  from  the 
income-tax,  the  existence  of  which  as  a  per- 
manent duty  he  believed  was  inconsistent 
with  the  achievement  of  a  judicious  public 
economy.  With  the  remaining  surplus  tin; 
duty  on  fire  insurance  would  be  reduced  from 
three  shillings  to  one  and  sixpence  so  far  as 
stock  in  trade  was  concerned.  It  was  after- 
wards agreed  to  remit  so  nutch  of  the  duty 
on  malt  as  had  hitherto  been  levied  upon  malt 
used  as  food  for  cattle. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded 
in  introducing  a  measure  which  was  well 
worthy  of  his  financial  ability,  and  has  since 
been  of  immense  benefit  to  that  thrifty  and 
prudent  class  among  the  population,  which 
quickly  learns  how  to  profit  by  any  real 
facilities  afforded  them  for  making  some  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  The  scheme  for  enabling 
persons  to  purchase  small  anmiities  through 
the  post-office  savings-banks,  and  also  to  t;ilce 
out  policies  of  life  assurance  with  the  govern- 
ment,aroused  remarkable  opposition,espeeially 
among  the  friendly  societies  and  those  who 
supported  their  claims.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  offered  to  the  poor  the  advantage  of  a  safe 
investment,  though  the  rates  for  life  insurance 
were  not  such  as  to  compete  with  those  of 
many  of  the  insurance  companies.  The  bill 
passed  amidst  the  approval  of  a  large  number 
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of  those  for  whom  its  boiielUs  Wtre  iiittnuUil, 
Hiid  tlio  eoiitiiiiu'il  &iKve&<  uf  the  ^clu'iui-  wils 
iifterwiirvls  shown  by  Uio  ste^ulily  iiiervii;iiii^ 
iipplicatioiis  for  lifo-]tolioios  mul  the  |iuivhiise 
of  sui.iU  liefenvil  iuiiiuities  by  i  oople  who,  but 
for  the  assuraiioe  of  goveriuueut  security, 
might  never  have  made  an  effort  to  ubtmu 
these  advantages. 

Tlie  eomiueivial  prosjierity  of  the  country 
coutinueil  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  tlie  chan- 
cellor of  the  exche<iuer  was  able  to  make  a 
still  more  sjitisfactory  statement  when  intro- 
ilucing  the  budget  in  ISlio,  the  hist  year  of  that 
[KU'liament,  aud  therefoiv  u  time  of  general 
excitement  in  view  of  the  coming  eleetion.s. 
When  that  iiavliament  tirst  met  (as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone s;iid  in  his  introductory  remarks  u|>ou  the 
tinancial  condition  of  the  country)  we  had  been 
eugageil  in  a  costly  and  ditKcult  war  with 
China — the  harvest  of  the  succeeding  year  was 
the  worst  that  had  been  known  for  half  a 
century — the  i-ecent  experience  of  war  had  led 
to  costly,  extensive,  and  somewhat  uncertain 
reconstructions ;  and  the  condition  of  the  Con- 
tinent aud  the  manner  in  which  the  Italian 
war  had  terminated  had  occasioned  vague 
but  serious  alarms  in  the  public  mind,  which 
w:is  now  tranquil  and  reassured.  The  tiuan- 
ci;d  history  of  the  parliament  had  been  a  re- 
markable one.  It  had  raised  a  larger  revenue 
than  at  any  period,  whether  of  peace  or  war, 
was  ever  raised  by  taxation.  After  taking 
into  account  the  changes  in  the  value  of  money 
within  an  equal  time,  the  expenditure  of  the 
parliament  had  been  upon  a  scale  that  had 
never  before  been  reached  in  time  of  peace. 
The  amount  and  variety  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  our  fniancial  legislation  had  been 
greater  than  within  a  like  number  of  years  at 
any forniertime.  The assemblyalsoenjoyed  the 
distinction  that,  although  no  parliament  ever 
completed  the  full  term  of  its  leg.il  existence, 
yet  this  was  the  seventh  time  ou  which  that 
house  had  been  called  upon  to  make  provision 
for  the  tinancial  exigencies  of  the  country. 

The  exi)enditure  for  the  financial  year  was 
estimated  at  £CG,  139,000,  which  was  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  previous  year;  while 
tlie  estimated  revenue  was  £70,170,000,  thus 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £4,031 ,000.   This  provided 


not  only  for  stmie  minor  changes,  but  for  the 
two  important  reductions  of  the  tfa  duty  aud 
the  inoome-t;ix.  The  former  woa  reduced  to six- 
)H>nce  in  tlie  ]iound,  which  would  reduce  the 
price  to  the  consumer  by  :!0  ])er  cent,  a  loss  to 
the  revenue  of  about  i."i,376,0(X),  so  much  of 
which  would  be  recouped  by  the  probable  in- 
crciise  of  consumption  that  the  falling  olf  of 
ivveuue  fixun  that  source  would  be  computei.1 
at  £1,S0S,IKK). 

The  iucoiue-Uix  w;is  already  at  the  lowest 
)>oint  it  had  ever  reached,  but  it  was  pix)- 
jiosed  to  reiluee  it  from  six|»ence  to  four|ieuce 
in  tlie  pouud.  This  would  reduce  the  tjix  to 
i'.'i.atHI.OOO,  and  its  linal  adjustment,  lllr.  Glad- 
stone observed,  might  be  dealt  with  by  the 
new  parliament,  but  if  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  retiiin  the  income -tix,  fourpence  in 
the  pound  was  the  rate  at  which  it  might  well 
be  kept  in  time  of  jieace.  The  reductions  on 
tea  and  income-tax  represented  X3,518,000, 
which  left  a  margin  for  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  tire  insurance  to  one  and  sixjtence, 
while  the  shilling  duty  on  policies  would  be 
replaced  by  a  penny  stamp,  aud  a  penny  stamp 
for  the  receipt.  The  total  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion would  be  X5,4  20,000. 

These  statements  were  reg-arded  with  general 
sjitisfaction  throughout  the  country,  especially 
as  Ihe  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  had 
been  sensibly  diminished ;  nor  was  any  serious 
opposition  otiered  by  the  house,  so  that  the 
bill  passed  with  very  little  delay.  It  was  a 
iittiug  conclusion  to  a  series  of  brilliant  finan- 
cial me;tsures  by  a  minister  w  ho  was  soon  to 
occupy  a  more  pix)minent  position  in  regaixl 
to  the  views  with  which  "advanced  Libei-als" 
had  become  identilicd. 

The  County  Franchise  Bill  proposed  by  Mr. 
Locke  King  in  April,  1864,  was  thrown  out  ou 
the  second  reading,  having  been  op|)osed  by 
Lord  Palmei'stou,  who  resisted  what  he  called 
organic  changes,  for  which  he  ileclai-ed  there 
did  not  exist  the  same  anxiety  that  had  been 
observable  some  time  before.  Organic  changes, 
he  sjiid,  were  introduced  more  as  a  means 
than  as  an  end,  the  end  being  gieat  improve- 
ments in  the  whole  of  our  commeix^ial  legisla- 
tion. All  such  changes  as  were  desii-able  had 
been  effected  as  the  result  of  our  organic  re- 
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forms,  and  there  w;is  lliercfore  imich  less 
desire  for  further  iuuovations.  The  events 
whicli  were  taking  place  in  other  countries, 
lieing  to  a  gieat  extent  the  result  of  their  con- 
stitutional systems,  liad  made  tlie  people  of 
this  countr}-  uuich  less  anxious  for  change. 

Lord  Palmerstou  had  undoubtedly  reached 
the  stage  when  "  rest  and  be  thankful,"  though 
not  quite  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Bcnial  Os- 
borne afterwards  used  it,  is  the  motto  most 
likely  to  be  adopted;  but  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  further  measures  of  reform  were 
not  shared  by  some  of  his  colleagues— certainly 
not  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  About  a  month  after- 
wards this  was  made  conspicuously  evident 
during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Baines's  bill  for 
lowering  the  franchise  in  boroughs.  Tliis, 
like  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Locke  King,  had  fre- 
quently been  before  the  house,  and  though  it 
liad  not  been  accei)ted,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  it  indicated  reform  in  a  direction 
to  which  attention  must  soon  be  turned.  That 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  already  be  looking  that 
way  was  not  surprising,  but  few  members  of 
the  house  had  expected  that  he  would  give  so 
decided  a  support  to  the  proposed  measure,  or 
that  he  would  so  unmistakably  express  his 
dissent  from  the  propositions  laid  down  by 
Lord  Palmerston.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
numbers  of  the  working-classes  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  franchise. 

"  We  are  told,"  he  said,  "  that  the  woi'king- 
classes  don't  agitate;  but  is  it  desirable  that 
we  should  wait  until  they  do  agitate  ?  In  my 
opinion  agitation  by  the  working-classes  upon 
any  political  subject  whatever  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  waited  for,  not  to  be  made  a  condition 
previous  to  any  parliamentary  movement,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  deprecated,  and,  if 
])0S3ible,  prevented  by  wise  and  provident 
measures.  An  agitation  by  the  working- 
classes  is  not  like  an  agitation  by  the  classes 
above  them  having  leisure.  The  agitation  of 
the  classes  having  leisure  is  easily  conducted. 
Every  hour  of  their  time  has  not  a  money 
value;  their  wives  and  children  are  not  de- 
])endent  on  t!ie  application  of  those  hours  of 
Labour.  Wlieu  a  working  man  finds  himself 
in  such  a  condition  that  he  must  abandon  that 


daily  labour  on  which  he  is  strictly  dependent 
for  liis  daily  bread,  it  is  only  because  then,  in 
railway  language,  the  danger  signal  is  turned 
on,  and  because  he  feels  a  strong  necessity  for 
action,  and  a  distrust  of  the  rulers  who  have 
driven  him  to  that  necessity.  The  present 
state  of  things,  I  rejoice  to  say,  does  not  indi- 
cate that  distrust;  but  if  we  admit  that,  wo 
must  not  allege  the  absence  of  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  working- cla.sses  as  a  reason 
why  the  parliament  of  England  and  the  public 
mind  of  England  should  be  indisposed  to  en- 
tertain the  discussion  of  this  question."  Mr. 
Gladstone  denied  that  there  was  any  essential 
reason  for  drawing  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  middle  class  and  a  select  portion  of 
the  working-classes,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise.  He  advocated  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  tend  to  advance  that  unity  of  classes 
wliich  was  now  in  progress  throughout  the 
countrj-. 

Tliis  speech  caused  a  flutter  among  half- 
hearted Liberals,  and  it  was  felt  that  such  a 
decided  expression  of  opinion  denoted  aj)- 
proaching  changes,  in  spite  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  declarations.  The  effect  on  the  country 
was  considerable,  while  among  the  electors  at 
Oxford  a  large  number  began  to  regard  such 
utterances  with  a  degree  of  distrust,  which 
was  deejjened  when  in  the  following  year 
their  representative,  instead  of  denouncing 
any  interference  with  the  Established  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Ireland,  seemed  to  admit  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  some  interposition 
of  the  government  would  be  necessary. 

The  country  at  large  did  not,  perhaps,  attach 
much  immediate  importance  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
the  debate  which  arose  at  the  end  of  Maich, 
1865,  on  ]\Ir.  Dillwyn's  motion;  but  the  elec- 
tors of  the  university  regarded  these  utter- 
ances with  gi'ave  suspicion. 

Mx-.  Dilhvyn  had  proposed  "that  the  present 
position  of  the  Irish  Cliurch  establishment  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  calls  for  the  eaily  attentioi 
of  her  majesty's  government."  The  motior. 
was'opposed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  who  declared 
that  the  government  was  not  prepared  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  calculated  to  produce  the 
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losult  lliat  -Ml.  l>iil«_\n  lU-uvvl,  li:imily,  llu- 
ciitiix)  :ibolitiou  of  tho  Irish  estaUishau'iit. 
Mr.  Ciiitlioriie  Ilaixly  uUo  £|>oke  8tiX)iigly 
agiiiiist  tlie  )iropositiiiu.  Wlien  Mr.  Gluilsti.aio 
ro.<e  lio  at  ouco  iiiteivJ  fraiilily  into  tlio  i|Uos- 
tuiii,  aud  aJniittfd  that  the  {Kisitiou  of  the 
i-lmix-h  in  Itx-laiiJ  was  uiisjitisfjictory. 

••  Theix;  is  imt  llio  slightest  iloubt,"  he  sjiiil, 
•'  that  if  tlio  t'iiuivh  of  Eughiiul  is  a  national 
ihuix'li,  aiul  tliat  if  the  i-oinlitioas  u|>iPii  which 
the  ecclesd.istical  eudowmeuts  jire  held  were 
altered  at  the  IJeforuiatiou,  that  alteration  was 
made  mainly  with  the  view  that  these  endow- 
lueuts  should  be  intrusted  to  a  body  niiuister- 
iug  to  the  wants  of  a  jjrcat  majority  of  the 
l>eople.  I  am  bound  to  adil  my  belief  that 
those  who  diivcted  the  j;overnment  of  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  acted 
ill  the  firm  conviction  that  that  which  had 
hap]K»ned  in  England  would  liajipcn  in  Ire- 
land; and  the)'  would  probably  be  not  a  little 
surprised  if  they  could  look  down  the  vista  of 
time,  and  see  that  in  the  year  ISOJ  the  ix^sult 
of  all  their  labours  had  been  that,  after  300 
years,  the  chuix-h  which  they  Lad  endowed 
and  established  ministered  to  the  religious 
w.iuts  of  only  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  part  of 
the  community."  Thus,  although  the  govern- 
ment were  unable  to  agree  to  the  resolution, 
they  were  not  preimred  to  deny  the  abstract 
truth  of  the  former  part  of  it.  They  could 
not  assert  that  the  ja-esent  position  of  the 
esLtblishment  was  satisfactory.  The  Irish 
Church,  as  she  then  stood,  was  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. It  was  much  more  difficult,  however,  to 
decide  upon  the  practical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  no  one  liad  ventured  to  projiose  the 
remedy  requireil  for  the  existing  state  of 
things.  This  question  i.iLsed  .1  whole  nest  of 
political  problems;  for  while  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  were  opposed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  large  and  liberal  endowments  for  a 
fragment  of  the  population,  they  repudiated 
any  desire  to  approprLite  these  endowments, 
and  firmly  rejected  all  idea  of  receiving  a  state 
provision  for  themselves.  Uow  could  the 
government,  in  view  of  these  facts,  substitute 
a  satisfactory  for  an  admittedly  unsatisfactory 
sUite  of  things?  They  were  unable  to  do  so. 
Consequently  "  we  feci  that  we  ought  to  de- 


cline to  follow  li     ■  Me  gentleman  into 

the  lobby,  and  -i.  .1  it  is  the  duly  of 

tlio  government  to  give  their  cui-ly  alteuUuii 
to  the  subject;  because  if  wo  giive  a  vote  to 
that  etleet  we  kIiouIiI  be  committing  one  of 
tlie  gnivot  otreiicea  of  which  a  government 
eould  be  guilty— namely,  giving  a  delibei-ate 
and  soleinu  promise  to  the  country,  which  jiro- 
uiise  it  would  be  out  of  our  jMiwer  to  fulfil." 

Mr.  Whiteside,  who  had  been  the  (.'ouBcr- 
v.itive  attorney-genei-al  for  Ii-ekud,  violently 
opposed  Mr.  Cilad.stone's  opinions,  and  tho 
<leb;ite  w;is  adjourned  not  to  be  renewed  in 
that  parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone,  some  time 
afterw.iixls,  in  writing  to  Dr.  Hannah,  warden 
of  Trinity  College,  Cileiialniond,  reviewed  the 
Ix>sitiou  as  he  regarded  it,  aud  explained  his 
own  action  or  want  of  action  in  relation  to 
it:— 

'■  Decause  the  question  is  remote,  and  ap- 
parently out  of  all  beiuing  on  the  pi-.ictical 
politics  of  the  day,  I  thiuk  it  would  be  for  me 
woi-se  than  su])erfluoiLs  to  determine  u|K)n  any 
j  scheme  or  b.isis  of  a  .scheme,  with  respect  to  it. 
Secondly,  because  it  is  difficult;  even  if  I  anti- 
cij)ated  any  likelihood  of  being  called  upon  to 
deal  with  it,  I  should  think  it  right  to  take  110 
decision  beforehand  c>n  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  difficulties.  ...  I  think  I  have 
stated  strongly  my  sense  of  the  responsibility 
attiiching  to  the  opening  of  such  a  question, 
except  ill  a  state  of  things  which  gave  promise 
of  satisfactorily  closing  it.  For  this  reason  it 
is  that  I  have  been  so  silent  about  the  in.itter, 
and  ni.iy  probably  be  so  ag:iin ;  but  I  could 
not,  as  a  minister  and  as  member  for  Oxford 
University,  allow  it  to  be  debated  an  inde- 
finite number  of  times  and  remain  silent. 
One  thing,  however,  I  may  add,  because  I 
thiuk  it  a  clear  landmark.  In  any  measure 
dealing  with  the  Irish  Church,  I  thiuk  (though 
I  sc;ircely  expect  ever  to  be  called  on  to  shai-e 
in  such  a  me.iaure)  the  act  of  Union  must  be 
recognized,  and  must  have  inqmrtant  conse- 
quences, e.specially  with  reference  to  the  jxisi- 
tioii  of  the  hierarchy." 

He  evidently  had  little  idea  that  he  would 
60  soon  be  called  ujiou  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
est^iblishroent  of  the  Irish  Church  as  a  "  burn- 
ing" question,  nor  did   many   other  peoi'lo 
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tliink  so  :it  that  time.  lUit  some  of  liis  con- 
stituents at  Oxford  toolv  alaiiii ;  othei-s,  wlio 
had  for  some  time  been  watching  liim  with 
suspicion,  announced  tlicir  intention  of  aliaii- 
iloning  him  at  the  geueial  election.  A  large 
luimbcr  wlio  were  lirm  and  faitliful,  and  wlio 
ailmired  his  determined  freedom  of  opinion, 
supported  him  with  marl^ed  enthusiasm. 
They  were  not  numerous  enough  to  cany  his 
election,  however.  Ue  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
f  .'athorne  Hardy,  a  pronounced  Conservative, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  strong  advocate 
for  maintaining  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone's  former  colleague, 
Sir  William  Heathcote,  was  unopposed,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  supporter's  of  both 
the  other  candidates  should  give  him  their 
second  vote.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  pre- 
vious parliament,  elections  for  the  universities 
jniglit  be  conducted  by  voting-papers  sent  to 
the  vice-chancellors,  and  the  poll  w'as  kept  open 
for  five  days;  but  many  distinguished  men 
went  up  pei'sonally  to  accord  their  vote  for 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  There  was 
a  general  feeling  that  to  discard  him  would 
be  a  disgrace  if  not  a  calamity  to  tlie  univer- 
sity, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  by  the 
lack  of  real  university  votes  that  he  lost  the 
election.  His  defeat  was  due  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  non-residents.  Of  the  250  resi- 
dents 155  voted  or  paired  in  his  favour;  those 
who  voted  against  him  were  the  men  who 
liad  left  the  university,  and  had  no  sympathy 
with  its  advances  or  its  changed  mode  of 
thouglit  since  they  had  ceased  to  be  connected 
with  it. 

With  a  majority  in  the  important  colleges, 
Mr.  Gladstone  received  1724  votes,  Mr.  Hardy, 
1904;  and  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  3236— a  large 
number  of  electors  jJumping  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  the  total  number  of  votes  being 
larger  than  had  been  registered  at  any  previous 
election.  Among  tlie  distinguished  men  wdio 
voted  for  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
were  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Oxford,  and 
Chester,  Earl  Cowper,  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  Dean  of  Christchurcb,  Professors 
Farrar,  liolleston,  and  Max  Muller,  the  Dean 
of  Liclifield,  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  .Jelf,  the   Bodleian 


Librarian,  Sir  F.  T.  Palgrave,  the  Pight  Hon. 
S.  Lushington,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
Pev.  John  Keble,  the  Principal  of  Brasenose, 
the  Dean  of  Peterborougli,  Professor  Coniug- 
loii,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mozley,  Mr.  E.  A.  Free- 
man, Chief  Justice  Eric,  Dr.  Pusey,  Profe.ssor 
.1  owett.  Ml'.  Cardwell,  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
and  the  Rector  of  Lincoln. 

'■After  an  arduous  connection  of  eighteen 
years  I  bid  you  respectfully  farewell,"  wrote 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  membei's  of  convocation. 
"  My  earnest  purpose  to  serve  yon,  my  many 
faults  and  shortcomings,  the  incidents  of  the 
political  relations  between  the  university  and 
myself,  established  in  1847,  so  often  questioned 
in  vain,  and  now  at  length  finally  dissolved,  I 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  future.  It  is 
one  imperative  duty,  and  one  alone,  which  in- 
duces me  to  trouble  you  with  these  few  jiart- 
ing  words — the  duty  of  expressing  my  pro- 
found and  lasting  gratitude  for  indulgence  as 
generous  and  support  as  w-ai'm  and  enthusias- 
tic in  itself,  and  as  honourable  from  the  char- 
acter and  distinctions  of  those  wlio  have  given 
it,  as  has,  in  my  belief,  ever  been  accorded  bj' 
any  constituency  to  .my  representative." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  regrets  of  those 
thoughtful  churclimen  who  regarded  Mi\ 
Gladstone  as  tlie  representative  of  opinions 
which  must  prevail  if  the  church  itself  were 
to  be  at  once  free  and  truly  authoritative,  the 
Liberals  outside  Oxford  and  all  over  the 
country  felt  no  little  satisfaction  when  tliej- 
heard  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  cut  loose  from  the  trammels  of  a  repre- 
sentation which  necessarily  often  restrained 
him  from  fully  expressing  his  convictions  on 
points  of  Liberal  policy.  There  was  nothing 
unworthy  in  this  reticence,  for  his  association 
with  Oxford  had  been  a  sentimental  as  well 
as  a  practical  one;  and  the  deep  regard  he 
entertained  for  the  univei-aity,  as  well  as  the 
honour  which  he  felt  it  to  be  to  represent  it 
in  parliament,  made  him  careful  to  avoid 
giving  needless  offence  to  those  who  were 
already  w'atching  him  with  something  like 
suspicion. 

Tlie  regrets  of  many  eminent  men  of  various 
shades  of  opinion  may  be  well  exemplified  by 
the  few  words  of  remonstrance  addressed  by 
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Dr.  Pusey  tu  the  e<liU>t-  of  a  |KTiixliciil  jiim- 
fessiiij,'  to  itfjiivseiil  the  views  of  I'liuivhliuii, 
niiJ  ileli.^htiii^  iu  Mr.  iilajstuue'd  defeat  ami 
llu'  ix'lillii  of  his  o|i|>uiieiit.  "•  You  aiv  iiatu- 
i-ally  rejoioinj;,"  sjiiil  tlie  letter,  "over  the  re- 
jeetiou  uf  Mr.  titadsloiie,  whicli  1  iiiuiiru. 
Some  of  those  wlio  coiieuned  iu  tliat  election, 
or  who  btooj  aloof,  will,  1  feai,  iiiourii  here- 
after with  a  double  sorrow  becau.-w  they  were 
the  aiuso  of  that  rejeetioli.  I,  of  eouree, 
siK'idc  ouly  for  myself,  with  ■wLut«ver  degi-ee 
of  aiitiei|iatiou  way  he  the  privile:^  of  ycai-s. 
Yet,  oil  the  very  ground  that  1  may  very  \n\>- 
bably  not  live  to  see  the  issue  of  the  momen- 
tous future  now  hanjxing  over  the  church,  let 
me,  through  you,  expi-ess  to  those  friends 
tlii\)ugh  whom  1  have  been  separated,  who 
love  the  church  in  itself,  and  not  the  accident 
of  establish meut,  luy  conviction  that  we 
shoultl  do  ill  to  identify  the  interests  of  the 
church  with  any  political  ]>;u'ty;  that  we  have 
(questions  before  us,  oonii)ared  with  which 
that  of  the  establishment  (imix>rtaiit  as  it  is 
ill  respect  to  the  possession  of  our  pai-ish 
churches)  is  as  nothing.  The  grounds  alleged 
against  Mr.  Gladstone  bore  at  the  utmost 
ujMU  the  esUiblishmeut.  The  establishment 
might  perish,  and  the  church  but  come  forth 
the  purer.     If  the  church  were  corrupted,  the 


ciatiou  with  L>xford.  He  issued  hi^  addiesa 
from  Manchester  on  the  iMh  of  July,  ll  was 
short  and  eOective. 

'■  Vou  are  conversjint— few  so  much  so— 
with  the  legislation  of  the  last  thirty-live 
yeai-s.  You  have  seen  — you  have  frit  its 
ix'sultii.  \'ou  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  the 
veixlict  which  the  country  genendly  has, 
within  the  last  ei^^'ht  days,  pronounced  u]>ou 
the  relative  claims  and  jiositioiis  of  the  two 
gi-eat  political  jiarties  with  respect  to  that 
legislation  in  the  jMist  and  to  the  i)rosi)ective 
adiuiuisti-ation  of  public  atl'airs.  1  humbly, 
but  coutideutly — without  the  least  disjKinige- 
menl  to  many  excellent  pei'soiis  from  whom  I 
have  tlie  misfortune  frequeutly  to  dill'er — ask 
you  to  give  your  ])owerful  voice  iu  confirma- 
tion of  that  verdict,  and  to  pronounce  with 
siguificiiuce  ns  to  the  direction  in  which  you 
desire  the  wheels  of  the  state  to  move.  Before 
these  words  can  be  read  1  hope  to  be  among 
you  in  the  hives  of  your  teeming  enterprise." 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  ajipearauce  iu 
Manchester  iu  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
and  addressed  a  crowded  meeting  iu  the  Free- 
trade  Ilall.  '"At  last,  my  friends,"  he  said, 
'•  I  am  come  among  you — and  I  am  come,  to 
use  an  cxjiressiou  which  has  become  very 
famous,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  I  am 


establishment  would  become  a  curse  in  pro-     comeamongyou'unmuzzled.'  Afterau anxious 


]>ortion  to  its  influence.  As  that  conflict  will 
thicken,  Oxford,  I  think,  will  learn  to  regret 
her  rude  sevei-uice  from  one  so  loyal  to  the 
church,  to  the  faith,  and  to  God." 

These  were  weighty  words ;  aud  it  was  not 
alone  men  who  held  views  similar  to  those  of 
the  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  who  saw  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  faithful  representative  of  the 
church,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  names  already 
mentioned  of  those  who  were  among  his  de- 
termined supportei's. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  own  feeling  was  one  of  re- 
lief. He  had  a  sense  of  freedom.  The  time  had 
come  when  he  felt  impelled  to  si>eak  out — the 
time  had  come,  and  with  it  the  opi>ortunity. 
In  South  Lauc;ishue  his  name  had  been  pro- 
l>osed  to  the  Liberal  electors  directly  it  was 
seen  that  the  election  iu  Oxfoiil  might  go 
against  him ;  and  to  South  Lancashire  he 
h;\steucd  after  having  closed  his  political  asso- 


struggle  of  eighteen  yeai-s,  during  which  the 
unbounded  devotion  and  indulgence  of  my 
friends  maintained  me  in  the  arduous  position 
of  representative  of  the  Uuivei'sity  of  Oxford, 
I  have  been  driven  from  my  seat.  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make  of  the  jmrty  which  has  re- 
fused to  me  the  resumption  of  that  place.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  they  are 
the  majority,  and  they  have  used  their  power. 
As  they  have  used  it,  I  ajijieal  to  you,  the  men 
of  my  native  county,  to  know  whether  tliat 
which  has  disqualified  me  from  representing 
the  University  of  Oxford  has  also  dis;ibled 
me  from  representing  you.  But,  gentlemen, 
do  not  let  me  come  among  you  under  false 
coloure  or  with  false  pretences.  I  have  loved 
the  University  of  Oxford  with  a  deep  aud 
passionate  love,  and  as  long  as  I  breathe  that 
attachment  will  continue;  if  my  aflectioii  is 

of  the  siii:dlcst  advr.ntage  to  that  gre.it,  that 
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aucient,  tliiit  noble  institution,  that  advantage, 
such  as  it  is,  and  it  is  most  insignificant,  Ox- 
ford will  possess  as  long  as  I  live.  But  don't 
mistake  the  issue  which  has  been  raised. 
The  university  has  at  length,  after  eighteen 
years  of  self-denial,  been  drawn  by  what  I 
might,  perhaps,  call  an  overweening  exercise 
of  power,  into  the  vortex  of  mere  politics. 
AVell,  you  will  readily  understand  why,  as 
long  as  I  had  a  hope  that  the  zeal  and  kind- 
ness of  my  friends  might  keep  me  in  my  place, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  abandon  them. 
Could  they  have  returned  me  by  a  majority 
of  one,  painful  as  it  is  to  a  man  of  my  time  of 
life,  and  feeling  the  weight  of  public  cares,  to 
be  incessantly  struggling  for  his  seat,  nothing 
could  have  induced  me  to  quit  that  university 
to  which  I  had  so  long  ago  devoted  my  best 
care  and  attachment.  But  by  no  act  of  mine 
I  am  free  to  come  among  you.  And  having 
been  thus  set  free,  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
it  is  with  joy,  with  thankfulness,  and  en- 
thusiasm that  I  now,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  a 
candidate  without  an  address,  make  my  appeal 
to  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  South  Lancashire, 
and  ask  you  to  pronounce  upon  that  appeal. 
As  I  have  said,  I  am  aware  of  no  cause  for  the 
votes  which  have  given  a  majority  against  me 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  except  the  fact  that 
the  strongest  conviction  that  the  human  mind 
can  receive,  that  an  overpowering  sense  of  the 
public  interests,  that  the  practical  teachings  of 
experience,  to  which  from  my  youth  Oxford 
herseK  taught  me  to  lay  open  my  mind — all 
these  had  shown  me  the  folly  and,  I  will  say, 
the  madness  of  refusing  to  join  in  the  generous 
sympathies  of  my  countrymen  by  adopting 
what  I  must  call  an  obsti-uctive  policy." 

The  sense  of  freedom  spoke  in  these  words — 
and  they  were  responded  to  with  exuberant  en- 
thusiasm by  those  who  heard  them.  A  mighty 
shout  that  rang  through  the  vast  hall,  densely 
crowded  with  thousands  of  listeners,  greeted 
the  phrase  that  lie  had  come  there  un- 
muzzled, and  showed  that  he  was  understood 
and  appreciated.  At  that  moment  he  must 
have  felt  that  he  was  now  taking  a  step  that 
would  place  him  in  the  front  of  the  party  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  sometimes  to 
give  only  an  incomplete  support. 


In  Manchester,  Liveqiool,  and  all  the  large 
towns  he  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll; 
in  the  total  polling  he  came  third,  two  Con- 
servative candidates,  Messrs.  Egerton  and 
Turner,  preceding  him,  the  fourth  candidate, 
who  would  have  been  returned  but  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  election,  was  Mi-.  Leigh,  also  a 
Conservative,  the  fifth  and  sixth  on  the  poll, 
who  were  also  defeated,  were  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Heywood,  both  Liberals. 

The  result  of  the  elections  throughout  the 
country  was  a  considerable  gain  to  the  Liberal 
part)'.  The  city  of  London  returned  Messrs. 
Goschen,  Crawford,  Lawrence,  and  EothschUd, 
all  Liberals;  in  Westminster  John  Stuart 
!Mill  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  he  had 
not  failed  to  pronounce  pi'etty  clearly  what 
were  his  views  on  electoral  reform.   He  said : — 

"  With  regard  to  reform  bills,  I  should  vote 
at  once  both  for  Mr.  Baines's  bill  and  for  Mr. 
Locke  King's,  and  for  measures  going  far  be- 
yond either  of  them.  I  would  open  the  suf- 
frage to  all  grown  pereons,  both  men  and 
women,  who  can  read,  write,  aud  perform  a 
sum  in  the  rule  of  three,  and  who  have  not, 
within  some  small  niunber  of  years,  received 
pai-ish  relief.  At  the  same  time,  utterly 
abominating  all  class  ascendency,  I  would  not 
vote  for  giving  the  suflfrage  in  such  a  manner 
that  any  class,  even  though  it  be  the  most 
numerous,  could  swamp  all  other  classes  taken 
together.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  all 
considerable  minorities  in  the  country  or  in  a 
locality  should  be  represented  in  proportion 
to  theii-  numbers.  I  should  be  prepared  to 
support  a  measure  which  would  give  to  the 
labouring  classes  a  clear  half  of  the  national 
representation."' 

Altogether  it  became  evident  that  a  new 
Reform  Bill  was  at  least  among  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  next  parliament.  Of  the  657 
membei's  returned  during  the  elections  367 
were  recorded  as  Liberals  and  290  as  Conser- 
vatives. 

It  was  an  exciting  contest,  and  the  speeches 
of  candidates,  especially  those  of  well-kno\^-u 
statesmen  and  orators,  were  eagerly  read. 
But  the  sound  of  one  earnest  and  well-knowu 
voice  was  stiD.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  Eiohard  Cobden  had  gone  to  his  rest. 
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lu  the  «  luter  of  llie  previous  Year  the  state 
of  his  health,  uever  very  strouij,  wus  such  :is 
to  cause  soiue  apprvLeu&iou.  In  November 
he  hnJ  l>eeu  on  Lis  auuu^il  visit  to  Kochtlole, 
to  aililress  his  const  itueuts.aud  w:is  in  a  weak 
iind  dejircssed  couditiou.  The  nieetiug  was  a 
large  cue,  and  he  sjioke  at  uuusiud  length  and 
with  uiich  earuesuiess,  dwelling  especiiUly  ou 
the  condition  of  the  jx-asantry  of  Knghuid  in 
relation  to  the  hind,  and  advociiting  what 
may  be  called  five-trade  in  land.  Ou  several 
oUier  subjects  he  touched  with  his  usual  em- 
phasis and  etlivt,  so  that  the  exertion  was 
cousitlerable.  Instead  of  being  able  at  once 
to  retire  and  to  enjoy  complete  repose,  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  au  evening  reception  of  the 
priuci]>al  Liberals  and  to  undergo  some  hours 
of  talking  and  haud-sliaking.  He  suffered 
much,  ou  his  journey  home,  fi-om  what  was 
called  nervous  asthma,  and  the  debility  which 
accomjianieJ  the  disorder,  added  to  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  his  exertions.  Being  afraid 
to  rest  in  London  lest  he  should  be  detained 
there  by  an  increase  of  illness,  he  continued 
his  journey,  reaching  home  almost  helpless. 
Au  attack  of  bronchitis  followed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  treated  as  an  invalid  during  the 
inclement  winter.  By  the  end  of  January  he 
had  rallied,  and  he  never  lost  his  keen  interest 
in  or  hold  upon  public  affairs,  though  he  re- 
garded with  doubt  the  prosjiect  of  obtaining  a 
wide  measure  of  reform  in  the  face  of  tlie  op- 
position of  "  tlie  pri\Tleged  classes."  On  the 
10th  of  February  (1S65)  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  GLidstone,  WTitten  on  behalf  of  the 
government  and  at  tlie  desire  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  offeringhim  the  chaii-manshipof  the  Board 
of  Audit,  about  to  be  vacated  by  Mr.  Romilly, 
an  office  which  was  to  be  reconstituted  and 
united  to  the  comptrollership  of  the  exchequer. 
The  salary  was  to  be  :£2000  a  year,  and  al- 
though the  duties  of  the  office,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  would  require  very  high  qualities  for 
their  proper  discharge,  they  would  not  be  very 
laborious.  The  tender  of  bucU  ;m  office  was 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  adequate  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  distinguished  and  long-continued 
public  services,  but  it  was  the  highest  civil  office 
which  the  government  had  it  in  their  power  to 
give. 


t'olxieu  felt  that  he  could  i.  .<lily 

accept  this  office   than  ho  cm..  luier 

one  whidi  waa  offered  him.  lie  did  not 
rejily  to  Uie  letter  till  the  13tli,  though  pro- 
Ixibly  he  liad  decided  immediately  what  course 
he  would  take.  The  offer  was  kind,  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  made  were  most  grulifyiug, 
as  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone  he  ackuow- 
levlged,  but  the  sUite  of  his  health,  ho  said, 
precluded  him  from  tidiiug  any  office  which 
involved  the  performance  of  stated  duties  at 
idl  seasons  of  the  year,  or  left  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fullihueut  of  those  duties 
by  others.  These  he  considered  were  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  his  exemption  from 
the  cares  of  s;Uai'ied  official  life;  but  these 
were  not  all,  he  could  not  conceal  the  real 
reason,  and  the  latter  h;df  of  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  remarkably  illustrative  of  the 
single  nature  of  the  man : — 

"Were  my  case  different,  still,  while  sen- 
sible of  the  kind  intentions  which  prompted 
the  offer,  it  would  assui-edly  not  be  consulting 
my  welfare  to  jilace  me  in  the  post  in  question, 
witli  my  known  views  respecting  the  nature 
of  our  finance.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  while 
the  income  of  the  government  is  derived  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  country 
from  the  taxation  of  the  humblest  chisses,  its 
expenditure  is  to  the  last  degree  wasteful  and 
indefensible,  it  would  be  almost  a  penal  ap- 
pointment to  consign  me  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life  to  the  task  of  passively  auditing  our 
finance  accounts.  I  fear  my  health  would 
sicken  and  my  days  be  shortened  by  tlie 
natiseous  ordeal.  It  will  be  better  that  I  re- 
tain my  seat  in  ])arliament  as  long  as  I  am 
able  in  any  tolerable  degree  to  perform  it-; 
duties,  where  I  have  at  least  the  opportunity 
of  protesting,  however  unavailingly,  against 
the  government  expenditure." 

By  the  early  part  of  March  Cobden  was  able 
to  walk  out  a  little  on  bright,  genial  days,  and 
!Mr.  Bright  went  down  to  Midhurst  to  see  him. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  work  here  was  nearly 
done.  Once  when  they  were  out  together  he 
looked  towai-ds  the  church  and  said  quietly, 
''My  b<iy  is  buried  there,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  I  am  there  witli  him."  It  was  not  long. 
In  the  following  month  they  lay  side  by  side 
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The  subject  of  fortitications  in  Canada  was 
to  be  brought  before  tlie  liouso,  and  Mr. 
Brij^ht  was  anxious  that  Cobden  should,  if 
jiossible,  be  present  during  the  discussion.  It 
seemed  scarcely  probable  that  the  state  of  his 
liealth  would  allow  him  to  make  the  journey  to 
London  ;  but  on  the  21st  of  March  his  desire 
to  be  present  when  the  Canadian  fortification 
scheme  had  to  be  opposed,  induced  him  to 
undertake  it,  though  tlie  weather  was  bleak 
and  cold.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Cobden  and  his  eldest  daughter,  and  they 
had  taken  lodgings  in  Suflfolk  Street,  that  he 
might  be  near  to  the  Athena?um  Club,  and 
not  far  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had 
only  just  aiTived,  and  was  writing  letters  to 
some  of  his  friends,  when  he  was  prostrated 
by  an  attack  of  asthma.  An  east  wind  con- 
tinued to  blow,  and  he  lay  watching  the  smoke 
as  it  was  carried  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
houses  opposite.  In  a  few  days  he  appeared 
to  be  so  much  better  that  he  was  allowed  to 
see  one  or  two  of  his  friends;  but  the  recovery 
was  only  apparent,  and  a  relapse  occurred, 
which  on  the  1st  of  April  became  worse,  and 
another  attack  of  bronchitis  made  his  recovery 
almost  impossible.  Even  Mr.  Bright  was  not 
allowed  to  see  him  on  that  evening;  but  early 
the  following  morning  (Sunday,  the  2d  of 
April)  he  was  admitted.  Alas!  aU  hope  of 
Cobden's  recovery  was  then  over.  Mr.  Bright 
remained  beside  him,  and  another  old  and  sin- 
cere friend,  Mr.  George  Mofiiitt,  was  also  there. 
The  end  was  very  near.  As  the  bells  of  St. 
Martin's  Church  were  ringing  for  the  morning 
service,  that  simple,  earnest,  faithful  brother 
and  comrade  was  no  longer  with  them.  The 
funeral  was  at  Lavington  Churchyard,  where, 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  among  the  pine  woods, 
the  body  of  Eichard  Cobden,  and  that  of  the 
son  whose  early  death  hehad  so  long  mourned, 
are  buried.  His  biographer'  relates  that  one 
afternoon  in  the  summer  of  1856,  Cobden  and 
a  friend  took  it  into  their  heads,  as  there  was 
nothing  of  importance  going  on  in  the  house, 
to  stroll  into  Westminster  Abbey.  His  friend 
had  never  been  inside  before,  as  he  confessed 
that   he   had   never   been    inside   St.   Paul's 
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Cathedral,  though  he  had  passed  it  every  day 
of  his  life  for  fifteen  years.  They  strolled  about 
among  the  monuments  for  a  couple  of  houre, 
and  the  natural  remark  fell  from  his  com- 
panion that  perhaps  one  day  the  name  of 
Cobden  too  would  figure  among  the  heroes. 
"  I  hope  not,"  said  Cobden,  "  I  hope  not.  My 
spirit  could  not  rest  in  peace  among  these  men 
of  war.  No,  no,  cathedrals  arc  not  meant  to 
contain  the  remains  of  such  men  as  Bright 
and  me. " 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Cobden  was  within 
two  months  of  the  completion  of  his  sixty-lii-st 
year. 

On  the  day  after  the  sad  event,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  met,  the  prime  min- 
ister spoke  kindly,  but  without  much  tact,  of 
the  loss  which  the  country  and  every  man  iu 
it  had  sustained.  The  best  sentence  in  the 
speech  was  that  which  said:  "That  same  dis- 
interested spirit  which  regulated  all  his  pri- 
vate and  public  conduct  led  him  to  decline 
those  honours  which  might  most  properly 
have  recognized  and  acknowledged  his  public 
services."  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  for  the  op- 
position, struck  a  deeper  note.  "There  is  this 
consolation,"  he  said,  "remaining  to  us  when 
we  remember  our  unequalled  and  irreparable 
losses,  that  these  great  men  are  not  altogether 
lost  to  us,  that  their  words  will  be  often  quoted 
in  this  house,  that  their  examples  will  often  be 
referred  to  and  appealed  to,  and  that  even 
their  expressions  may  form  a  part  of  our  dis- 
cussions. There  are,  indeed,  I  may  say,  some 
members  of  parliament  wdio,  though  they  may 
not  be  present,  are  still  members  of  this  house, 
are  independent  of  dissolutions,  of  the  caprices 
of  constituencies,  and  even  of  the  course  of 
time.  I  think  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of 
these  men;  and  I  believe  that  when  the  ver- 
dict of  posterity  shall  be  recorded  upon  his 
life  and  conduct,  it  will  be  said  of  him  that  he 
was  without  doubt  the  greatest  jiolitician  that 
the  upper  middle  class  of  this  country  has  as 
yet  produced,  and  that  he  was  not  only  au 
ornament  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  ,an 
honour  to  England." 

The  house  was  hushed  and  silent,  but  there 
was  such  an  evident  expectation  that  Mr. 
Bright   should    say   something    that,   deeply 
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affei'tetl  as  he  evitiently  wjus  lie  iiise  aiiti  en- 
\lejtvome>l  to  sjiy  how  I'Vcry  expivssiini  t^f 
Byui|i,'itliy  tlial  ho  had  heiu-J  liad  been  nu>st 
iji-ateful  to  his  heart.  '"  Hut  the  time,"  he 
went  on  in  broken  aceeiits,  "  wliich  hjis  elajiseii 
siuee  in  my  |iivsenee  the  manliest  and  5;entlest 
spirit  that  ever  quitted  or  tenanted  a  human 
form  t0(.>k  its  flight  is  so  sliort  tliat  1  dare  not 
oven  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings 
by  which  1  am  ojipivssrd.  1  shall  leave  to 
some  calmer  moment,  when  I  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  before  some  jxirtiou  of 
my  countrymen, the  lesson  which  I  think  may 
l)e  learueil  from  the  life  and  character  of  my 
friend.  I  have  only  to  siiy  that  after  twenty 
yeai-s  of  mo.st  intimate  and  almost  brotherly 
friendship,  1  little  knew  how  much  I  loved 
him  until  I  h.id  lost  him." 

AUnit  a  twelfth  of  the  membei's  of  the 
House  of  C'onimons  attended  the  funeral  at 
Lavingtou.  5Ir.  Ciladstone  was  there,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  old  free-traders  of  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League.  The  French  govern- 
ment and  the  French  press  offered  their  re- 
spectful tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  m.in 
who  had  done  so  much  to  promote  interna- 
tional gooJ-will. 

The  year  w:vs  only  just  nearing  its  close 
when  the  death  of  the  ))rirae  minister  caused 
a  change  iu  the  immediate  political  aspect. 
People  had  said  th.it  he  would  never  sit  in 
rinother  ]>arliament,  but  the  remark  pointed 
rather  to  his  probable  retirement.  Others, 
though  they  saw  the  signs  of  age  and  coming 
intirmiiy,  declared  that  he  would  never  give 
in  while  he  could  get  down  to  the  house. 

In  July,  18Go,  ])arliameut  being  dissolved, 
there  w.as  a  contest  at  Tiverton,  and  Lord 
P;draerston  wont  there  and  was  re-elected. 

I>uring  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
session  he  h.-id  suffered  continuously  from 
gout  and  disturbed  sleep.  He  never  aban- 
doned his  duties  as  Icider  of  the  house;  but 
■without  doubt  they  were,  under  the  circum- 
stances, perfoiined  with  much  physic-il  diffi- 
cultv,  and  greatly  aggravated  his  disorder. 
Immediately  after  the  Tiverton  election  he 
retired  to  Brocket,  in  Hertfordshire— the 
place  Lady  P;ilmerston  had  inherited  from 


her  Ill-other,  Lord  Melbourne — selecting  this 
in  jireference  to  lSro.~idhuids  as  Wing  more 
within  reach  of  medical  advice.  The  gout 
had  affected  un  internal  {lai-t  owing  tu  his 
having  ridden  on  horseback  before  he  was 
sutliciently  recovered,  and,  although  all  his 
bodily  orgiuis  were  sound,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why,  with  projicr  care,  he  should  not 
have  lived  for  several  yeare  longer,  thost 
uround  him  could  not  fail  to  feel  anxiety 
about  his  evident  stale  of  weakness,  not  only 
for  the  moment,  but  at  the  i)ro8])ect  of  his 
again  meeting  ])arlianient  as  prime  minister. 
That  he  himself  felt  the  siinie  anxiety  for  the 
future  was  clear.  '"  One  morning  about  a  fort- 
night before  he  died,"  says  the  lion.  Evelyn 
Ashley,  '"  I  witnessed  an  incident  which  was 
both  evidence  of  this  and  lUso  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  There  were  some  high 
railings  immediately  opposite  the  front  door, 
and  Lord  Palmei-ston,  coming  out  of  the 
house  without  his  hat,  went  straight  up  to 
them  after  casting  a  look  all  round  to  see  that 
no  one  was  looking.  He  then  climbed  deli- 
berately over  the  top  i-ail  down  to  the  ground 
on  the  other  side,  turned  round,  climbed  back 
again,  and  then  went  indooi-s.  It  w.is  clear 
that  he  had  come  out  to  test  his  strength  and 
to  find  out  for  himself  in  a  practical  way  how 
far  he  was  gaining  or  losing  ground.  Xol 
that  he  had  auy  excessive  dread  of  death,  for, 
as  he  put  it  one  day,  in  homely  fashion,  to 
his  doctor,  when  pressing  for  a  fi-ank  opinion 
as  to  his  state,  '  When  a  man's  time  is  up 
there  is  no  use  in  repining.'  The  most  touch- 
ing and  characteristic  feature  of  his  bearing 
at  this  time  w.-is  his  solicitude  to  avoid  adding 
to  Lady  P;dmei-ston's  anxiety,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness which  he  assumed  iu  her  presence. 
Indeed  consideration  for  othei-s  was,  as  iu  life 
so  in  death,  one  of  his  finest  qualities.  I  re- 
member that,  only  a  few  days  before  his  end, 
when,  so  far  as  the  asjiect  of  his  face  couhi 
betoken  illness,  he  apjieared  as  ill  as  a  man 
could  be  when  about  and  at  work,  Lady  Pal- 
merston,  .it  breakfiist,  alluded  to  the  cittle 
plague,  which  was  then  making  great  h.ivoc 
in  England.  He  at  once  remarked  that  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  were  described 
by  Virgil,  and  rei>eated   to  me  some  eight 
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lines  out  of  tlie  Georgia  descriptive  of  the 
disease.  He  then  told  us  a  story  of  a  scrape 
he  got  iuto  at  Han-ow  for  throwing  stones; 
and  the  excess  of  laughter,  vhich  he  was  un- 
able to  restrain,  with  which  he  recalled  the 
iucideut,  was  the  only  token  that  could  have 
betrayed  to  Lady  Palnierston  how  weak  he  was. 
...  A  chill  caught  while  out  driving  brought 
on  internal  inflammation,  and  on  the  ISth  of 
October,  1S65,  within  two  days  of  completing 
his  eighty-first  year,  he  closed  his  earthly 
career,  the  half-opened  cabinet-box  ou  Lis 
table,  and  the  unfinished  letter  on  his  desk, 
testified  that  he  was  at  his  post  to  the  last." 

The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  practically 
left  no  alternative  but  for  the  queen  again  to 
recognize  the  position  and  long  public  services 
of  Earl  EusseU,  by  calling  on  him  to  form  a 
ministry,  which  was  in  eflect  a  reconstruction 
of  the  former  one,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
were  very  serious  doubts  in  many  minds 
whether  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with 
liis  grave,  serious  ways,  and  the  absence  in 
his  temperament  of  anything  like  the  jaunty, 
bantering  humour  which  had  been  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  the  late  premier,  would  be 
able  to  sustain  the  position  of  leader  with 
Eai-1  EusseU  in  the  upper  bouse.  Gladstone 
was,  it  was  said,  too  much  in  earnest.  Every 
question  was  treated  as  though  it  were  of 
grave  and  momentous  interest.  How  would 
such  a  leader  deal  with  a  house  which  con- 
tained men  of  all  dispositions,  and  a  good 
many  of  whom  were  inclined  to  treat  political 
questions  with  levity  or  with  indifi'erence,  ex- 
cept when  they  could  be  turned  to  party  pur- 
poses? 

It  so  happened  that  the  session  then  ap- 
jiroaching  turned  out  to  be  one,  the  aspect  of 
which  demanded  the  exercise  of  those  qualities 
which  tbe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  pos- 
sessed; and  though  Earl  Eussell's  government 
was  defeated  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
measures  and  even  the  views  of  the  ministr}', 
or  at  all  events  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  those  of 
his  colleagues  who  were  in  front  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  public,  so  impressed  the  nation 
that  the  succeeding  ministry  found  themselves 


not  only  able,  but  impelled,  to  abandon  their 
traditional  policy,  and  to  adopt  measures 
which  disturbed,  if  it  did  not  alarm  Lord 
Derby,  who  described  the  action  he  was  obliged 
to  endorse  as  "  a  leap  in  the  dark,"  and  inti- 
mated that  he  yielded  for  the  pur[iose  of  sup- 
porting the  Conservative  JJarty  and  continuing 
in  office.  Mr.  Disi-aeli,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke 
of  having  ''educated"  his  party  to  the  point 
where  they  seemed  to  have  so  far  given  up 
their  previous  convictions  as  to  frame  a  mea- 
sure of  parliamentary  reform  in  which  what 
they  had  just  before  called  "radical"  measures 
were  iucluded,  and  even  household  sufl'rage 
was  approached  without  much  hesitation. 

But  we  must  now  close  this  long  chapter, 
and  after  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  time  preceding  the  session 
of  1866, — lights  and  shadows  which  had  pre- 
saged important  changes  and  striking  ex- 
amples of  progi-ess, — will  pass  on  to  a  period 
which  may  well  be  called  one  of  "  leaps  and 
bounds." 

Public  regi'et  for  the  loss  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  sincere  and  general.  Parliament 
was  not  sitting  and  therefore  the  offici.-d  and 
ministerial  tributes  to  his  memory  were  not 
uttered  till  the  following  year,  when  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  moved  for  an  address 
to  the  queen,  praying  that  an  order  might  be 
given  to  erect  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  the  memory  of  the  late  premier. 
Both  Mr.  Gladstone  .and  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke 
with  eiTect  in  their  remai-ks  upon  the  loss 
which  the  country  had  sustained.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  ah-eady  publiclj'  referred  to  other 
recent  losses  which  the  country  had  sustained. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1865,  he  had  been 
in  Glasgow,  where  he  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  it  was  in  his 
reply  on  that  occasion  that  he  said : — "  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  follow  to  the  grave  several  of 
those  distinguished  men  who  have  been  called 
away  from  the  scene  of  theii-  honour.able 
labours — not,  indeed,  before  they  had  acquired 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  country,  but 
still  at  a  period  when  the  minds  and  expecta- 
tions of  their  fellow-countrymen  were  fondly 
fixed  upon  the  thought  of  what  they  might 
yet  achieve  for  the  public  good.     Two  of  your 
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own  coiintr)'nien — Lunl  Elgin  and  Ix)nl  Dal- 
housie-  -Loixl  ("anuiujj,  Lorvl  Horbert,  Sir 
tieorjje  Corui-wall  Lewis,  aiul  the  Duke  of 
NfWo;ist]f,  by  Siinie  singular  Uisiioiisittioii  i^f 
IVoviJence,  have  been  swept  away  in  tlie  full 
maturity  of  tlieir  faculties  and  in  the  eaily 
stjiges  of  luidillo  life— a  KkIv  of  lueu  strong 
enough  of  themselves  in  :ill  the  gifts  of  wisdian 
and  of  knowledge,  of  experience  and  of  elo- 
quence, to  have  equijiped  a  cabinet  for  the 
service  of  the  country.  And  therefore,  my 
lord,  when  I  look  back  ujiou  the  years  that 
have  jMssetl,  though  they  have  been  joyful 
years  in  many  respects,  because  they  have 
been  years  in  which  the  i^uirliamcut  of  this 
country  h:is  earned  fresh  and  numerous  titles 
to  the  augmented  confideuce  of  its  citizens, 


they  are  also  mournful  in  that  I  seeiu  to  see 
the  long  procession  of  the  figures  of  the  dead, 
and  1  feel  that  those  who  are  left  behind  are, 
iu  one  sense,  soliUu-y  u]>on  the  sttge  of  public 
life."  Two  days  after  having  visited  Glasgow, 
Mr.  Ciladstone  was  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
delivei-ed  to  the  students  his  valedictory  ad- 
divss  as  rector  of  the  university,  the  subject 
selected  for  illustration  being,  "  The  Place  of 
Ancient  Greece  iu  the  Providential  Order  of 
the  World,"  an  oration  which  is  to  be  read  in 
his  printed  works,  :iud  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  attractive  ad- 
dresses he  ever  delivered,  interesting  aUke 
for  its  subject  and  because  of  the  lucidity  of 
its  st;itements  and  the  admirable  construction 
of  its  balanced  sentences. 
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Any  historical  narrative  of  social  and  politi- 
cal progress,  if  it  is  to  be  both  interesting  and 
intelligible,  must  frequently  go  to  and  fro: 
must  carry  on  the  story  of  one  or  other  im- 
portant event  or  episode  to  a  point  beyond 
that  to  whioli  the  main  current  of  tlie  record 
■would  have  brought  it,  if  the  journey  had  been 
broken  by  a  subordination  of  continuity  to 
mei-e  dates.  No  one  can  make  a  profitable 
journey  on  the  stream  of  history  if  the  raft 
that  carries  him  is  only  chronological.  In 
other  words: — history  is  not  an  almanac. 

"We  may,  therefore,  go  back,  or  at  least  take 
a  backward  glance  at  some  occurrences  which 
have  not  been  chronicled  in  these  pages,  but 
reference  to  which  may  be  useful,  or  even  neces- 
sary, for  the  due  appreciation  of  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  wliat  may  be  called  a  new 
period,  if  not  a  new  era,  in  national  experi- 
ence. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  these  pages 
to  refer,  however  briefly,  to  ordinary  acci- 
dents and  calamities  which  had  moved  the 
public  interest  during  the  years  with  which  we 
have  just  been  concerned;  but  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptional occurrences  demand  a  word  of  notice. 
for  they  were  associated  with  important  in- 
terests and  with  deep  public  feeling.  One  of 
these  was  the  bureting  of  the  Bradfield  reser- 
voir, eight  miles  above  the  town  of  Sheffield, 


and  the  fearful  inundation  which  followed. 
This  temble  calamity  occurred  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1864,  and  the  memory  of  those  wlio 
witnessed  it,  or  heard  the  particulars,  at  once 
went  back  to  a  date  twelve  years  before, 
when,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1852,  the  Bil- 
beny  reservoir  above  the  village  of  Holm  firth, 
in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  burst  upon 
a  nanow  pass  in  which  the  town  stood. 
On  that  occasion  the  whole  enormous  volume 
of  water  from  a  reservoir  150  jards  long  and 
90  feet  high,  rushed  down  the  naiTOw  gorges 
leading  to  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  the 
plain — crashing  into  ruin  mills,  dye-houses, 
barns,  stables,  and  cottages,  and  sweeping  be- 
fore it  ^rees  which  it  tore  up  by  the  roots,  as 
well  as  the  carts, waggons,  and  wreckage, which, 
being  stopped  on  their  course  by  the  bridges 
over  a  stream  in  the  valley,  formed  obstacles 
behind  which  the  mass  of  water  accumulated 
till  it  burst  onward  with  irresistible  force 
sweeping  through  the  village,  destroying  whole 
streets  of  cottages,  shops,  and  factories,  and 
overwhelming  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Nearly 
a  hundred  lives  were  lost,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  was  found  that  whole  families  were 
drowned.  The  damage  to  property  was  esti- 
mated at  £600,000,  and  nearly  5000  adults  and 
above  2000  children  were  left  destitute.  Above 
X45,000  was  subscribed  in  England  and  the 
colonies  for  the  reUef  of  the  sufferers,  and  it 
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Wiis  fouud  by  the  coroner's  jury  Uint  the 
rahiiiiity  haJ  been  occasioiieU  by  the  gross 
nejjligfiice  of  tlnwi:  who  li;iil  llie  care  of  thi- 
coiislriu'tiim  of  the  reservoir,  ami  whose  duly 
it  had  Wen  to  prevent  it  fituu  falliii;;  into 
decay  or  beoouiing  iueflectuid  in  ciise  of  nn 
unusual  strain.  The  coimnissionei-s,  who  were 
the  ]iersous  originally  ivs|H)Usible,  howevi-r, 
were  a  corjioriite  body  and  therefore  eoulJ 
neither  be  found  guilty  of  nor  punished  for 
manslaughter. 

la  180i  another  inundation  had  taken  place 
through  the  bursting  or  blowing  u|>  of  a  great 
sluiee  m.ide  for  the  drainage  of  the  middle  level 
between  Lynn  and  Wisbeach.  About  7iX>,tH.iO 
acres  of  the  most  pi-otluctive  land  in  the  king- 
dom lay  below  the  high-water  level  of  the 
W;ish  depending  for  their  existence  as  laud, 
upon  great  embankmeutsaud  self-acting  sluice- 
gates. Four  miles  south  of  King's  Lynn  was 
a  sluice-gat<  through  which  the  waters  of  one 
of  the  huge  dr.iius  emptied  themselves  at  low- 
water  into  the  River  Ouse,  thus  passing  out 
to  sea  with  the  i-eceding  tide,  the  gates  closing 
of  their  own  accord  to  the  pi-essure  of  the 
rising  tide.  These  works  were,  unfortunately, 
allowed  to  f;Ul  into  disreixiir.  The  natund 
consequence  followed.  The  German  Ocean, 
with  a  high  spring  tide,  c;uue  up  the  river 
and  toppled  down  the  defences.  The  waters 
continued  pouring  through  that  gap.  Every 
tide  necess;irily  increised  the  breach.  Day 
by  day  the  floods  crej)t  on,  covering  farm 
after  farm  and  homestead  after  homestead; 
swallowing  up  flocks  and  heixls,  and  driving 
back  yeoman  families,  who  retreated  as  pau- 
pers. The  water  spread  over  lt),(K)<>  acres;  and 
for  long  afterwards  it  required  all  the  en- 
gineering skill  of  e-xperis  to  remedy  some  jiart 
of  the  damage. 

The  disaster  at  Sheffield  in  1SG4  was  even 
more  terrible  than  either  of  those  that  had 
preceded  it.  The  Bradfield  reservoir  was 
about  seven  miles  from  Sheffield  in  the  bills, 
and  wouhl  contain  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
water.  Suspicions  existe<l  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  embankment,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
catastro])he,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  farm  labourer 
had  noticed  a  crack  in  it  .as  he  went  over  it,  as 
a  short  cut  on  his  way  home  across  the  valley. 


The  engineers  in  charge  ha<l  just  left,  but  he 
overlook  them  and  thi-y  r«lurne<l,  though  they 
thought  the  cmck  of  little  im|>ortance.  I're- 
sently  other  signs  of  dangt-r  were  noticed,  anil 
an  attempt  was  maile  to  blow  up  a  wtir  that 
rixkssed  llie  dam,  and  so  to  allow  the  water  to 
I  esca|ie.  It  was  tot>  late.  Even  as  the  engin- 
eer and  his  assistant  crosseil  the  slight  lissure 
while  the  men  were  laying  the  cluirge,  the 
crack  bec.ime  a  cluism,  an  enormous  crevasse, 
a  i»>rtion  of  the  emlutnkment,  lid  feet  long 
and  70  feet  deep,  g:ive  w.iy  at  once,  and  the 
tremendous  volume  of  water  rushed  with  an 
awful  rojir  into  the  valley  below. 

Down  the  hill-side  it  poured  with  a  sound 
like  thunder,  deluging  the  cottages  and  sweep- 
ing away  substantial  buildings,  bridges,  work- 
sho]^,  rows  of  houses,  as  though  they  were 
mere  hea|is  of  rubble,  ilessengere  carrying 
the  dread  news  enabled  some  of  the  cottiers  to 
escape  for  their  lives;  but  the  water  nearly  over- 
took the  messengers  themselves,  and  they  had 
to  run  before  they  could  reach  the  head  of  the 
valley.  Rushing  on  towards  Sheffield  the  flood 
literally  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  eartli 
sevenil  entire  villages,  including  Little  Matlock 
and  Malinbridge.  Whole  families  were  ciirried 
away  with  their  dwellings,  and  not  a  trace  re- 
mained of  the  thriving  and  industrious  arti- 
s;ii]S  who  had  .sought  their  beds  uncousciou.-- 
of  the  di-eadful  fate  that  so  suddenly  befell 
them.  Between  Hillsborough  Bridge  and 
ilalinbridge  there  stood  several  long  rows  oi 
cottage-houses,  inhabited  by  the  workmen  of 
the  mills  and  foi-ges  on  the  adjacent  streams, 
with  their  families.  With  a  few  excei)tion6, 
the  flood  wholly  demolished  all  those  rows  of 
dwellings.  In  many  instances  even  their  foun- 
dations were  oblitei-.ited.  At  the  junction  of 
the  Loxley  ami  the  Riveliu  only  a  few  scat- 
tered houses,  the  walls  and  windows  bui-st  in 
by  the  flood,  stood  to  mark  the  site  of  the  once 
populous  village.  The  enormous  volume  of 
water  debouching  from  the  gorge  at  the  foot 
of  Loxley  valley  seemed  to  have  divided  itself 
into  two  streams,  which  swept  with  resistless 
force  over  the  hamlets  of  Malinbridge  and 
Hillsborough.  The  bridges  that  formerly 
crossed  the  stream  weie  swept  away  to  their 
foundation-stones,  and  the  districts  which  the 
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streams  divided  -were  separated  by  a  rushing 
torrent  of  water. 

It  reached  Sheffield  :it  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
From  six  to  eiglit  feet  of  water  soon  flooded 
some  of  the  most  populous  thorouglifares.  The 
rushing  of  the  torrent  was  like  the  noise  of  an 
express  train  in  a  railway  cutting.  Against 
tlie  piers  of  Laily  Bridge  an  enormous  mass 
of  timber,  rafters,  flooring,  broken  furniture, 
straw,  and  other  articles  had  been  flung  in 
inextricable  confusion  by  the  force  of  the 
stream  which  had  borne  them  onward  in  its 
overpowering  course.  In  the  fields  and  by  the 
road-side,  families  had  been  drowned  in  their 
cottages  before  they  could  escape;  people 
bad  been  overtaken  and  swept  away — swept 
from  their  houses,  some  of  them.  Many  bodies 
were  found  quite  naked,  the  force  of  the 
water  having  stripped  off  such  clothing  as 
they  had  on.  The  timber  dashed  against  the 
Lady  Bridge  and  threatened  to  batter  it  down; 
the  arches  were  choked  with  rubbish,  and  the 
water  overflowed  the  parapet.  The  streets 
were  rivers  in  which  drowned  animals,  timber, 
trees,  and  the  debris  of  machinery',  furniture, 
and  buildings  floated  hither  and  thither.  At 
the  height  of  the  inundation  the  Wicker  was 
said  to  be  like  an  immense  river.  When  it  had 
somewhat  subsided  the  causeways  and  carriage- 
ways resembled  the  fun-owed  sea-shore ;  gas- 
lamps  lay  on  the  pavements;  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  viaduct  was  nearly  stopped  by  a  large 
ash-tree  that  had  been  uprooted  and  carried 
thither  by  the  stream.  The  Midland  Eailway 
station  was  flooded  ;  shop-windows  and  doors 
had  been  forced  in  and  broken ;  the  shops  and 
cellars  were  filled  with  the  sand  and  mud  left 
by  the  flood,  and  their  contents  were  destroyed. 
At  Hillfoot,  Neepsend,  Kelham,  Philadelphia, 
Bacon  Island,  and  the  other  adjacent  suburbs, 
the  ruin  was  complete,  and  the  spectacle 
when  the  water  had  subsided,  was  str.ange 
and  sad.  A  number  of  dead  bodies  were 
found  at  Kotherham,  and  along  the  valleys  of 
the  Loxley  and  Eiveliu.  The  scene  was  ap- 
palling, aud  showed  how  awful  had  been  the 
calamity  to  thosewho,overtaken  in  theireflforts 
to  escape,  or  before  they  could  make  that  effort, 
were  ovei-whelmed  in  the  streets  or  the  fields, 
or  in  their  houses.    Children  had  been  drowned 


beside  their  mothers  almost  before  either  could 
have  been  awakened.  In  other  places  families 
bad  got  out,  and  were  lost  amidst  the  darkness 
in  the  advancing  and  surrounding  flood.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  of  Sheflicld  many 
lives  were  lost.  Around  the  Malin's  Bridge 
farther  up  the  valley  neither  a  living  person 
nor  the  vestige  of  a  house  was  to  be  seen. 

When  the  great  basin  had  nearly  emptied 
itself  the  whole  structure  was  laid  bare.  It 
was  almost  a  natural  tank.  Nature  had  done 
so  much  in  some  of  its  convulsions  as  to  have 
left  comparatively  little  for  art  to  accomplish. 
The  deep  valley  had  been  seized  upon  by  the 
practical  engineer,  and  there  required  but  little 
to  be  done  artificialh'  beyond  the  construction 
of  an  embankment  at  the  end  of  the  valley  to 
inclose  the  basin  on  three  sides,  leaving  open 
the  rear  for  the  free  ingi-ess  of  the  water,  whicli 
poured  down  there  in  a  hundred  greater  or  less 
tributary  streams.  The  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voir was  seventy-eight  acres,  and  it  was  said 
to  have  held  at  the  time  when  the  embaiik- 
ment  burst  691,000,000  gallons.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  have  given  from  this  reservou-  a 
supply  to  the  millowners  of  ten  cubic  feet  per 
second  every  day  Sundays  excepted.  The 
embankment  was  composed  of  400,000  cubic 
yards  of  stone,  earth,  &c.,  and  was  500  feet 
wide  at  its  base,  tapering  to  a  verj' narrow  apex. 
On  the  south  side  a  waste  weir,  a  foot  below 
the  water  line,  was  supposed  to  provide  for 
safety  under  all  ordinaiy  circumstances. 

After  a  long  inquiry  it  was  understood  that 
the  original  construction  had  been  defective, 
and  that  the  reservoir  had  not  been  properly 
inspected  and  attended  to.  Altogether  it  was 
believed  that  270  lives  had  been  lost  by  the 
flood.  The  coroner's  jury  found  that  there  liad 
not  been  such  engineering  skill  and  attention 
in  the  construction  of  the  works  as  their  mag- 
nitude and  importance  demanded,  and  that 
the  legislature  ought  to  provide  for  a  frequent 
regular  and  sufHcient  government  inspection 
of  all  works  of  that  character. 

Public  subscriptions  were  raised  for  the 
sufferei-s,  the  queen  heading  the  list,  and  a 
special  act  of  parliament  was  passed  appoint- 
ing commissioners  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
claims  against  the   Sheffield   Water  Worlcs 
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Company  by  jiereons  whose  property  hiul  beou 
injured  or  destroyed. 

Of  liiss  ;uid  danger  by  lii*  tluio  had  lieen 
'  a  niauy  iust;uices  that  public  atteutioii  iu 
l^ndon  Wiis  dr.i\ni  to  tlie  iniprovemeut  of  the 
tire-brijpides  and  the  adojition  of  increased 
means  for  promptly  extinguishing  fii-es  occur- 
ring iu  the  meti-opolis,  aud  esj>ecia]ly  for  se- 
curing a  better  and  luoro  immediate  supply  of 
water.  The  question  of  water  supply  was 
Wing  discussed  iu  more  ways  than  one,  for 
the  Ix>ndou  companies  exercised  their  mon- 
opolies in  a  manner  whicli  called  forth  fre- 
nuent  comjiLaiiits,  not  only  because  of  the 
mauner  iu  which  their  rates  were  charged 
witliout  any  i-cference  to  the  quantity  of  water 
consumed  by  the  inmates  of  the  houses  sup- 
plied, but  because  that  method  of  Kiting  was 
supplemented  by  extra  charges,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  manner  of  supplying  poor 
neighbourhoods,  operated  to  prevent  the  prac- 
tice of  cleaxdine.<s  and  decency. 

There  liad  been  no  lire  in  London  of  any 
very  startling  magnitude  since  that  which  oc- 
curred at  the  wharves  adjoining  London 
Bridge,  in  Tooley  Street,  ou  the  22d  of  June, 
1S61.  And  on  that  occasion  the  large  steam 
lire-engines  and  the  floating  engines  did  re- 
markable service,  though  the  inflammable 
nature  of  the  materials  stored  in  the  vast 
warehouses,  which  chiefly  contained  oils,  Rus- 
sian tallow,  tar,  saltpetre,  hemp,  rice,  and 
sugar,  prevented  the  extinction  of  the  flames, 
the  petroleum  actually  floating  alight  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  spectacle  of  this 
gre;it  range  of  lofty  warehouses,  extending 
for  a  great  distance  along  the  river,  and  all 
burning  with  a  tremendous  glare,  which 
lighted  up  the  whole  of  that  part  of  London 
from  what  seemed  to  be  a  v;ist  pile  or  furnace 
of  red  and  glowing  fire,  was  one  never  to 
be  forgotten.  For  some  time  it  was  feared 
that,  as  the  barrels  of  oil,  tar,  aud  saltpetre 
exploded  and  poured  their  contents  into  the 
river,  where  they  floated  in  islands  of  flame, 
the  lire  would  be  carried  to  the  shipping 
lower  down  the  Thames,  or  that  the  sparks, 
flying  laudwaiil,  would  be  blown  afar  and 
set  some  other  part  of  the  metropolis  in  a 


blaze.  Several  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the 
attempt  to  go  out  iu  boats  to  recover  the 
floating  tidlow  and  other  material,  while  Mr. 
lii-aidwooil,  the  famous  ihief  of  the  L.iil.ii 
lire-brigade,  perished  in  the  ruins,  from  «  li.  Ii 
his  body  was  jifterwiuds  recovered  to  be  in- 
terred iu  Abney  J'ark  Cemetery,  amidst  a 
gi-eat  concourse  of  people  who  had  admired 
his  calm  coui-age  and  exiierieuce. 

Of  railway  accidents  there  h:ul  been  some 
appalling  cxanqjles,  one  of  which,  that  took 
place  on  the  }»th  of  June,  ls65,  on  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Chester  line,  caused  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  country,  both  because  of  the  hor- 
rible ciix'umstances  attemling  it  aud  because 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was  one  of  the  passen- 
gers who  esca])cd,  and  gave  aid  to  those  who 
were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

A  f;ist  tidal  train  had  left  Folkestone  in 
the  afternoon  with  110  p.isseugers,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  s.ifety  as  far  as  Staplehurst,  where 
the  railway  bridge  crosses  a  narrow  stream  in 
a  kind  of  ravine.  The  line  on  the  bridge  w.ts 
under  repair,  the  rails  had  been  lifted,  and  a 
wide  opening  made  iu  the  earth.  The  train, 
going  at  full  speed,  rushed  on  to  the  gap,  and 
eight  out  of  fourteen  carriages  were  thrown 
into  the  ravine  beneath,  and  there  dashed  to 
fragments,  the  passengers  sustaining  horrible 
injuries.  Ten  persons  were  either  killed  by 
their  wounds  and  bruises  or  were  drowned  in 
the  stream,  from  which  they  were  dragged,  and 
twenty  others  were  so  terribly  maimed  that 
there  was  much  difliculty  iu  removing  them. 
Sir.  Dickens  rendered  such  prompt  and  efficient 
service  as  he  could  give  to  persons  so  seriously 
hurt,  and  afterwards  wrote  some  account  of 
the  accident,  the  effects  of  which  upon  his  own 
highly-strung  nervous  organization  may  have 
been  more  serious  than  appeared  at  the  time. 
There  was  an  inquest,  of  course,  aud  a  ver- 
dict of  manslaughter  was  returned  against  the 
district  inspector  and  the  foreman  platelayer 
of  the  line.  These  verdicts  are  matters  of 
coui-se,  but  attention  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
strongly  called  to  the  neglect  of  proper  pi^ 
cautions  by  the  railway  authorities  them- 
selves, and  to  the  diflerenc-e  constantly  ills- 
covered  between  the  severity  with  which  en- 
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deavoiirs  are  made  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  bye-laws  against  passengers,  and  tlie  indif- 
ference of  the  companies  to  the  regulations, 
by  strictly  observing  which,  accidents  might 
be  prevented. 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  painfully 
emphasized  at  a  later  date  in  what  was  known 
as  the  Abergele  accident,  where  to  the  ordinary 
terror  of  a  collision  was  added  the  dreadful 
element  of  fire  in  its  most  appalling  form. 
The  event,  though  it  did  not  occur  until  the 
19th  of  August,  1S6S,  may  be  mentioned  here 
as  illustrating  the  to]jic  which  we  are  now 
considering.  It  happened  to  the  Irish  limited 
mail  train  on  the  journey  fi'om  Chester  to 
North  AYales.  The  train  was  running  at  its 
usual  high  speed,  when,  just  as  it  was  ueariug 
Abergele,  it  came  into  collision  with  some 
trucks  which  had  broken  off  a  goods  train  at 
the  station  and  had  run  down,  over  the  points, 
on  to  the  line  on  which  the  mail  was  approach- 
ing. The  result  was  a  tremendous  collision, 
which  shattered  the  engine  and  flung  several 
of  the  foremost  carriages  across  the  line,  killing 
or  injuring  several  of  the  passengei-s  who 
occupied  them.  A  few  extricated  themselves 
from  the  carriages  and  were  endeavouring  to 
assist  those  who  were  most  hurt,  when  to  the 
horror  of  everyone  it  was  discovered  that 
the  front  carriages  were  on  fire  and  burning 
fiercely.  The  trucks  which  had  struck  them 
were  loaded  with  petroleum,  and  the  collision 
Laving  broken  uj)  the  casks  or  other  recep- 
tacles in  which  it  was  inclosed,  it  bad  been 
dashed  on  to  the  engine  and  the  front  of  the 
train,  which  was  now  enveloped  in  the  liquid 
liame.  Death  to  many  must  have  been  almost 
instantaneous.  Not  even  a  cry  was  heard 
from  them,  not  even  the  semblance  of  human- 
ity still  less  identity  was  left,  nothing  but  a 
few  heaps  of  charred  remains  were  conveyed 
to  Abergele  Church.  Thirty-three  pereous 
were  killed,  among  them  Lord  and  Lady 
Farnham  and  an  attendant  who  accompanied 


The  iniblic  excitement  was  very  jrreat,  the 
usual  censure  was  given,  the  usual  remou- 
strance  that  ])reeautions  had  been  neglected. 
An  inquiry  was  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Colonel  Rich  made  bis  report  ou 
the  IGth  of  April,  saying,  "  I  fear  that  it  i:; 
only  too  true  that  the  rules  printed  and 
issued  by  railway  companies  to  their  servants, 
and  which  are  generally  very  good,  are  made 
princijxally  with  the  object  of  being  jiroduced 
when  accidents  happen  from  the  breach  of 
them,  and  that  the  companies  systematically 
allow  many  of  them  to  be  broken  daily,  with- 
out taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disobed- 
ience." He  also  spoke  strongly  against  the 
practice  of  locking  railway-carriages,  and  also 
against  the  treating  or  bribing  of  railway 
officials  by  the  public.  The  "accident"  at 
Abergele  was  one  among  numerous  examples 
of  the  danger  that  must  always  attend  the 
traffic  of  goods  trains  and  passenger  trains  on 
the  same  lines  of  rails,  and  since  that  time 
other  accidents  have  pointed  to  this  defect  in 
our  railway  system,  especially  on  short  or 
suburban  lines  where  the  passenger  trains  are 
frequent  and  the  so-called  "  block"  system  is 
but  a  name. 

By  this  terrible  accident  a  new  danger 
seemed  to  be  added  to  railway  travelling;  but 
a  year  later  the  public  imagination  was  again 
startled  by  the  horrible  story  of  a  murder  per- 
peti-ated  in  a  railway-carriage  during  a  short 
journey'  from  Fenchurch  Street  to  Hackney, 
near  London.  The  victim  of  this  outrage — a 
gentleman  well  known  to  some  of  the  officials 
of  the  line,  was  chief  clerk  to  Messre.  Robai"ts, 
the  bankers  of  Lombard  Street,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  on  the  line  from  the  city 
to  Hackney,  where  he  resided.  On  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  July,  1S64,  the  9-54  train  from 
Fenchurch  Street  had  arrived  at  Hackney 
station  when  a  gentleman  called  the  attention 
of  the  guard  to  the  condition  of  a  fii-st-class 
compartment,  the  door  of  which  he  had  just 


them.  The  Duchess  of  Abercorn  and  her  j  opened  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  car- 
family  were  in  the  train,  but  occupied  an  end 
carriage  and  escaped  unhurt.  In  one  grave 
in  the  churchyard  to  which  they  had  been 
carried  the  mere  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
buried. 


riage.  He  had  placed  lus  hand  on  one  of  tho 
cushions  and  found  it  to  b  •  covered  with  blood. 
On  further  examination  it  was  seen  that  the 
floor,  the  window,  and  the  side  of  the  carriage 
were  also  smeared  and  spattered  with  blood. 
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A  siimll  tivither  Ixitjj,  ii  slick.  muI  a  liiit  weiv 
found  ill  the  ci>m|iiirimen'. 

At  iil>out  tilt"  time  that  tins  ihsonviiy  was 
iii:nie,  the  driver  :iiid  stvker  of  an  eiiijliie  whitli 
h;ul  been  workinj,'  tlie  tniius  of  the  llackuey- 
Wick  iUid  Stratforvl  Hue,  found  a  uuiii  lying  on 
the  s|iiice  between  the  two  lines  (>f  mil  at  a 
s|>ot  close  to  llacknev-Wick,  the  stiitiou  before 
Hackney.  The  jvi'soii  so  discovered  was  still 
liviujj,  but  was  covered  with  blood,  and  had 
evidently  received  severe  blows  on  the  head 
with  some  blunt  iustniiueut;  his  watch  and 
chain  were  gone,  the  latter  having  been  broken 
otT  close  to  the  link  which  attachetl  it  to  the 
button-hole  of  the  waistcoat ;  but  money  and 
a  silver  snutf-box  weix"  found  in  his  pockets. 
He  only  survived  a  few  minutes  after  being 
removed  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and  had 
not  regained  consciousness  before  his  death. 
The  body  was  soon  identified  by  friends  and 
relatives,  and  it  was  found  that  a  pair  of  gold 
eye-glasses  which  the  deceased  had  worn  were 
missing;  but  his  diamond  ring  w;u5  still  on  his 
linger.  The  little  leather  bag  had  app;irently 
lieen  opened  by  some  one  after  the  assault, 
which  pivbably  took  place  between  the  stations 
<'f  Bow  and  Hackney-Wick;  it  appeared  that 
the  body  had  been  dragged  to  the  door  of  the 
railway-carriage  and  thrown  out;  and  that  the 
murderer  had  esc;ii)ed  wliile  the  train  w;is  in 
motion.  It  w.is  at  lirst  supposed  that  there 
must  have  been  some  other  motive  than 
robbery  for  the  attack,  which  might,  it  was 
thought,  have  been  made  suddenly,  while  the 
deceased  was  dozing,  and  therefore  only  h;df 
conscious.  Still  the  short  time  occupied  in  the 
journey  between  the  stations  might  have  ac- 
counted for  the  trivial  nature  of  the  robbery 
achieved  by  such  horrible  means,  and  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  any  one  who  was  likely  to 
iii.ike  such  an  attack  for  revenge.  No  clue 
W.IS  to  be  obtained,  and  the  government, 
Messrs.  Robarts,  and  the  gentleman's  family, 
offered  respectively  £100,  making  altogether 
ilSOO  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  muixlerer. 
Only  one  starting-jxiiut  was  atibrded  to  the 
lX)lice.  No  hat  was  found  near  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  the  hat  which  was 
found  in  the  railway -carriage  was  known  not 
t'>  belong  to  him.    For  a  week  no  iiiform.ition 


waii  ubluiiied  which  seemed  likely  to  lead  tu 
a  discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 
Then  link  by  link  of  evidence  lixed  the  guilt 
U|>ou  a  (.ierman  uaiiie<l  Franz  Miiller.  The 
watck-chaiu  taken  from  the  murdered  ni.iii, 
had  been  tiikeu  to  a  jeweller  in  Cheajisido 
nniued  Heath,  who  had  exchauge>l  it  fur  an- 
other, and  the  person  who  had  left  it  hail  the 
ap|K>arauce  of  a  foreigner.  Then  a  cabman 
came  forward  to  examine  the  hat  found  in  the 
i-aihvay-c.irriage,  and  deehired  it  to  be  one 
which  he  had  bought  for  an  acquaintance  of 
his,  a  native  of  Cologne,  who  once  lodged  in  hiii 
house,  and  was,  or  had  beeii,courtiug  his  sister. 
A  photogi-aph  which  Miiller  hail  given  to  the 
sister  was  identitied  by  Mr.  Death  as  a  like- 
ness of  the  pei-son  who  had  exchanged  the 
chain ;  and  to  complete  this  p;irt  of  the  evi- 
dence,  Miiller  li;id  given  to  one  of  the  Cib- 
m.-in's  children  a  card-board  box,  such  as 
jewellers  use,  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Death 
upon  it.  Before  this,  shortly  after  the  murder, 
Miiller  was  at  the  cabman's  house  wearing  a 
gold  chain  such  as  he  had  not  previously 
possessed,  and  it  was  remembered  that  it  re- 
sembled that  siiid  to  have  belonged  to  the 
murdered  man.  On  the  police  going  toMiiller's 
lodgings  at  Old  Foixl,  Bow,  it  w.as  found  that 
he  had  been  there  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  and  w.-is  in  a  very  con- 
fused or  agitated  state.  When  at  the  ccibmau's 
he  bad  seemed  to  w:dk  lame,  and  expLiiued  it 
by  s.\ving  he  had  sprained  his  ankle.  He 
could  not  be  found  at  his  lodgings,  and,  from 
a  letter  posted  at  Worthing,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  sailed  for  New  York  in  a  ship 
named  the  Victorij.  Two  detective  ofiicers, 
accomjianied  by  Mr.  Death  and  the  cabman, 
started  in  pursuit,  in  a  steamer,  which,  it  was 
calculated,  would  i-each  New  York  four  days 
before  the  airival  of  the  Victoria.  This  turned 
out  to  be  the  case.aud  Miillerwas  arrested.  The 
circumstantial  evidence  was  complete,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  hat  of  the  mur- 
dered man  was  in  Muller's  |)Ossession,  and  had 
been  cut  down  or  reduced  in  height  and  .iltered, 
so  that  he  could  wear  it.  Miiller  was  tried, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed.  Two  results 
followeil  the  crime,  and  the  apprehension  and 
execution  of  the  crimiu.-d.   Fir.  t,  the  detective- 
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police,  wlio  had  for  ;i  loujj  time  been  falling 
into  disropute  because  of  several  crimes,  and 
two  or  three  murdere,  tlie  perpetratorsof  which 
had  not  been  discovered,  obtiiined  some  re- 
newal of  credit  for  having  helped  to  ])ut 
together  the  very  easy  and  obvious  items  of 
evidence ;  secondly,  a  great  outcry  was  heard, 
demanding  that  some  improvement  should  be 
made  in  railway  comiJartmeuts,  that  means  of 
communication  with  the  guard  and  with  other 
passengers  should  be  provided  to  every  com- 
partment, so  that  an  alarm  might  readily  be 
given  in  case  of  assault  or  danger.  Some  im- 
provements were  tried  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ments on  means  of  communication,  and  in  some 
instances  it  was  made  possible  to  convey  an 
alarm  to  passengers  in  another  compai-tment 
through  small  openings  or  glass  partitions  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  carriage  above  the  seats. 
What  did  not  happen  was  that  really  eflfectual 
measures  were  taken  either  to  communicate 
with  the  guard  or  to  give  an  immediate  alarm, 
or  to  ensure  the  stopping  of  the  train  under 
pressure  of  any  great  emergency.  Tlie  car- 
riages of  most  of  the  railways  having  been 
built  on  a  regular  plan  which  enables  passen- 
gers to  secure  a  certain  degi-ee  of  privacy,  the 
companies  were  not  inclined  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  a  change  of  construction.  Several 
serious  and  savage  assaults,  and  certainly  one 
Iirutal  murder  like  that  perpetrated  by  MUller, 
have  occurred  since,  and  yet  little  or  no  im- 
portant change  has  been  effected  for  the  secu- 
rity of  passengers  against  robbery  and  violence 
in  the  carriages  of  many  of  our  lines  of  railway. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  instances  here  given 
of  crimes  which  called  for  public  attention  are 
such  as  point  to  the  necessity  for  progressive 
legislation.  Unhappily  there  were  also  many 
offences  committed  during  the  period  now 
under  review  which  served  to  contradict  the 
Jissumption  that  social  progress  had  been 
very  marked,  or  had  extended  very  far;  but 
making  allowance  for  the  vastly  greater  pub- 
licity given  to  all  classes  of  offences  against 
the  law,  it  must  be  admitted  tha,t  there  had 
been  a  considerable  diminution  in  crimes  of 
brutal  violence,  taking  into  account  the  re- 
turns from  all  parts  of  the  country.     At  the 


same  time  there  were  far  too  many  evidences 
of  a  want  of  commercial  morality.  Several 
fi'audulent  schemes  were  discovered  only 
tluough  the  loss  or  ruin  which  they  had 
wrought,  and  more  than  one  large  financial 
concern  was  already  trembling  on  the  verge 
of  insolvency,  and  was  yet  carrying  on  opera- 
tions which  those  who  were  directing  them 
should  have  known  could  end  only  in  widely 
spread  calamity.  Many  large  undertakings  had 
been  carried  on  by  risky  speculation,  and  those 
who  were  responsible  had  become  desperate 
gamesters,  wildly  fancying  that  fortune  might 
yet  be  retrieved  by  some  lucky  throw  of  the  die. 

The  conduct  of  Governor  Eyre,  the  execu- 
tion of  George  William  Gordon,  and  the  whole 
story  of  the  riots  in  Jamaica  formed  an  ex- 
citing episode  in  the  history  of  the  years  1865 
and  1866.  Public  opinion  had  scarcely  been 
so  completely  divided,  public  feeling  had  pro- 
bably not  run  so  high,  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  America,  as  it  did  on  the  question 
of  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  and  the  sum- 
mary execution  of  the  alleged  ringleadei-s  of 
the  disturbances  in  Jamaica  in  1865.  The 
origin  of  these  riots,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  intended  as  the  beginning  of  a  complete 
insuiTection,  w;is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover. 

The  firet  serious  disturbance  took  jilace  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  Morant 
Bay,  and  nearly  all  the  accounts  agree  in  re- 
presenting that  it  was  attended  with  horrible 
atrocities  committed  by  the  negroes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  outbreak 
was  a  very  serious  one:  the  negroes,  who  were 
suffering  greatly  from  want  of  remunerative 
employment,  had  been  aroused  by  seditious 
speeches  and  printed  notices  calling  on  them 
to  band  together  against  the  whites.  Their 
necessities  were  attributed  to  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion imposed  on  them,  and  to  the  increase  of 
import  duties,  which  raised  the  prices  of 
food  and  clothing.  There  had  been  a  drought 
in  the  island  for  two  seasons,  and  some  dis- 
tricts were  in  so  impoverished  a  state  that 
there  was  no  emploj'ment  for  the  labourers  on 
plantations  which  yielded  a  bare  maintenance 
for  their  ownei-s.  Meanwhile  the  horses,  don- 
keys, and  carts  of  the  small  proprietois  were 
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tu:ceil.  Mill  the  iiupoit  duties  weiv  iucivaj>eil, 
or  at  all  eveuts  iu:uiittiiueJ  at  a  lii^h  rate,  ou 
uoai'ly  iUl  lutvssarv  articles  of  i^5xisumi>tiou. 

TUe  iie^i\>ea  who  had  to  live  by  ouluvatui^ 
their  own  small  |Kttches  of  laud  were  lUiuiy  of 
them  half  sUirved  aud  half  dad,  and  the  la- 
bouix'i-s  weiv  ill  gi-eat  distress.  Two  or  threv 
Years  before  it  had  been  i-epresented  tJiat  there 
w:ts  uot  suffieiout  laboiu-  ou  tlie  iabuid  to  cul- 
tivate the  plaut:itious,  aud  a  system  of  iuuiii- 
gratioii  had  been  commeuced.  Labourei-s  were 
brought  froui  India  aud  fi-om  China,  :uid  in 
this  seheme  £4tXt,(.H.H>  had  been  expended  out 
of  the  taxes.  Here  weiv  smoulderiug  elements 
of  discontent  which  might  soon  be  fanned  into 
n  flame  of  insurrection;  aud  tliougU  it  had 
been  dechinnl,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tlie  idle- 
ness of  tlie  emaucipated  negroes  was  the  chief 
cause  of  their  own  poverty  and  of  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  alfiiii^  in  genei'al,  such  an 
explanation  reiiuired  a  good  deal  of  proof 
before  it  was  likely  to  meet  witlx  general  ac- 
ceptance in  this  country.  In  fact  the  old  battle 
of  opinions  about  the  character  aud  claims  of 
the  negro,  aud  the  necessity  for  keeping  him 
in  subjection,  began  over  again  and  with  ad- 
ditional emphasis  derived  from  the  struggle 
which  had  led  to  the  emaucijxitiou  of  the 
slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  It 
can  scarcely  be  denied  tliat  most  of  those  who 
liad  had  jiersonal  acquaintance  with  the  negro 
himself,  either  in  the  pLintations  or  in  tliose 
places  w  here  he  had  found  employment  amoug 
other  labourers  in  large  towns,  deelai-ed  that  he 
would  never,  as  a  rule,  be  a  profitable  member 
of  any  community  uule-ss  he  worked  under  the 
control  of  a  master.  That  among  the  surviv- 
ing chai'acteristics  of  his  race  was  indisposition 
to  work  except  under  the  pre-ssiu-c  of  imme- 
diate necessity.  That  he  would  never,  if  left 
to  himself,  do  more  work  than  would  suffice 
to  earu  his  daily  ration  of  common  food  aud 
such  scanty  attire  as  might  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  apjiear  amoug  civilized  beings. 
At  best  he  wjis  a  clumsy,  laughing,  cai-eless, 
grotesque,  grown-up  child,  over  whom  it  was 
sometimes  necessaj-y  to  exercise  severe  controL 
At  worst,  aloug  with  the  incurable  idleness, 
or  the  very  fitful  industry,  which  was  a  heri- 
tage of  the  savagery  from  which  he  sprang. 


theix-  existi-d  n  latent  uureadoniug  passii'U 
whidi  might  be  roused  to  fei-ocity  whenever  he 
fancied  he  had  some  cause  for  revcuge  or  re- 
prised. Such  are  the  opinions  held  tu-day  by 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  South,  even  in  the 
towns  whei-e  fix*e  negives  have  beeu  amoug 
(he  lower  class  of  labourers  and  domestics 
ever  since  the  dose  of  tlie  American  war.  Nor 
is  it  by  auy  means  cert.'iiu  that  the  condition 
of  ''coloured  jjcrsous"  in  the  North  is  not 
regulated  by  the  survival  of  a  similar  imjii-es- 
sion  among  those  who  were,  and  are  still,  the 
untliuchiug  advocates  of  equ:J  personal  and 
politic;d  liberty  for  black  and  white  alike. 

The  uegi-oes  in  Jamaica,  and  e.<pecially  about 
Morant  Bay  district,  had  evidently  an  orgaui- 
zittiou  which  enabled  them  to  make  a  formid- 
able display  of  force.  They  had  for  some  time 
held  meetings  under  leadere  who  were  at  all 
events  capable  of  arousing  them  to  i-ebellion. 
Their  grievances  were  such  as  demanded  re- 
dress, and  the  conditions  which  caused  them 
had  been  set  forth  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cardwell,  the  colonial  secretary,  by  Dr.  Un- 
derbill, a  gentleman  who  was  associated  with 
the  Baptist  mission.  This  letter,  which  was 
on  the  whole  a  tem|>erate  statement,  plainly 
referred  to  the  want  of  just  government  in 
Jamaica;  to  the  unjust  t;isation  of  the  coloui'td 
population;  to  the  refusal  of  just  tribunals; 
to  tlie  denial  of  political  rights  to  the  emanci- 
pated negroes;  to  the  want  of  i-emunei-ative 
employment,  which  would  iu  time  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of  by  increasing  the  strength 
and  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  was  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Cardwell  to  Governor  EjTe, 
who,  it  was  afterwards  asserted,  jiublished  it 
in  the  local  newspapers,  where  it  api)eai-ed 
with  an  invitation  to  the  residents  of  Jamaica 
to  funiish  information  on  which  to  found  an 
answer  to  it. 

It  was  this  letter,  and  the  meetings  calW 
in  consequence  of  it,  tliat  Mr.  EjTe  regarded 
as  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  rebellion;  but 
it  was  to  Geoi-ge  William  Goi-dou,  a  man  of 
colour,  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  a  member  of 
the  assembly  at  Kingston,  and  to  a  negro 
named  Paul  Bogle,  who  was  a  leader  at  some 
of  the  seditious  meetings,  that  he  attributed 
active  mischief. 
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There  seemed  to  li:ive  been  jneparatioiis  for 
;i  general  insurrection  wliicii  \v:us  to  extend  to 
ICiugston  ;ui(i  otlier  places  beside  Morunt  Bay; 
but  the  arrest, — for  some  trifling  offence, — of  a 
negro  who,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  more  active 
agents  in  the  latter  place,  led  to  an  attempt 
to  rescue  him,  in  which  the  court-house  was 
attacked,  and  a  serious  riot  was  the  couse- 
(jueuce.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  October,  1865, 
and  the  official  rejiort  of  it  stated  that 
about  150  men,  armed  with  sticks,  went 
tliat  day  (Saturday)  to  Moraut  Bay  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  rescuing  a  person  who  was 
to  be  tried  there  for  some  ti'ifling  oflence.  The 
apprehension  of  one  of  their  number  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  court-house  led  to  great 
fighting  and  confusion,  and  compelled  the 
custos  of  the  district,  Baron  von  Ketelholdt, 
to  issue  warrants  for  the  apj^rehension  of 
twenty-eight  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
riotei-s.  On  endeavouring  to  take  one  Paid 
Bogle  into  custody  he  was  surrounded  and 
protected  by  a  large  company  of  armed  blacks, 
who  seized  the  policemen  and  compelled  them 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  act  against 
the  government.  On  the  11th  an  encounter 
took  place  in  the  square  of  the  court-house, 
the  rioters  overpowering  the  few  volunteers 
jjresent,  and  setting  fire  to  the  building.  They 
then  commenced  a  wild  murderous  onslaught 
ou  the  white  peojjle,  killing  and  mutUating  in 
the  most  shocking  manner  all  whom  they 
came  across,  and  even  extending  the  area  of 
their  excesses  to  the  plantations  bordering  on 
Moraut  Bay. 

This  seemed  to  have  precipitated  the  jiro- 
jiosed  insurrection.  Some  steps  were  taken  to 
quell  the  rioters  and  punish  the  riugleadere, 
and  it  is  veiy  likely,  from  what  afterwards 
transpired,  that  the  negroes  had  little  hope  of 
consideration. 

"Skin  for  skin,"  wrote  Paul  Bogle;  "the 
iron  bars  is  now  broken  in  this  parish;  the 
white  people  send  a  proclamation  to  the 
governor  to  make  war  against  xis.  which  we 
:M  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheels  and 
pull  together.  The  Maroons  sent  the  procla- 
mation to  meet  them  at  Hayfield  at  once 
without  delay  that  they  will  put  us  in  a  way 
low  to  act.     Every  one  of  you   mu.st  leave 


your  house ;  tiike  your  guns.  Who  don't  have 
guns,  take  your  cutlasses  down  at  once.  Come 
over  to  Stony  Out  that  we  might  maixh  over 
to  meet  the  Maroons  at  once  without  delay. 
Blow  your  shells'.  Roll  your  drums;  house  to 
house  take  out  every  man.  March  them  down 
to  Stony  Gut.  Any  that  you  find,  take  them 
in  the  way ;  take  them  down  with  their  arms. 
War  is  at  us,  my  black  skins !  War  is  at  hand 
from  to-day  till  to-morrow.  Every  black  man 
must  turn  at  once,  for  the  oppression  is  too 
great.  The  white  people  are  now  cleaning  up 
their  guns  for  us,  which  we  must  prepare  to 
meet  them  too.  Chear,  men,  chear,  in  heart 
we  looking  for  you  a  part  of  the  night  or 
before  daybreak." 

In  considering  the  couree  pui-sued  b}'  Gov- 
ernor Eyre  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
was  already  an  insurrection  in  Hajti,  in  the 
suppression  of  which  an  English  vessel  had 
been  engaged ;  that  Governor  Eyre  had  only 
a  small  force  at  his  disjjosal  and  only  one  ves- 
sel of  any  importance,  the  Wolverine;  and  that 
he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  leave  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  militarj'  officei-s. 
A  number  of  Maroons,  who  had  before  served 
in  a  military  capacity,  came  down  from  Moore- 
town,  and  were  now  armed  and  placed  under 
their  foi'mer  captain,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Fyfe, 
with  whom  they  acted  loyally  in  helping  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  but  probably  with 
about  as  much  cruelty  as  tlie  rebels  had  shown 
to  the  whites. 

When  the  news  of  the  rebellion  reached  Gov- 
ernor Eyie  at  Spanish  Town  he  caused  a  body 
of  troops  to  be  sent  by  sea  to  Morant  Bay,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  martial 
law  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  county  of 
Surrey,  except  in  the  city  of  Blingston.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Moraut  Bay  himself  in  the  Cornwall, 
and  saw  the  commanding  officei's  mete  out 
summary  justice  to  the  pei-sons  concerned  most 
prominently  in  the  revolt.  Short  trials,  fol- 
lowed in  most  instances  by  shooting  or  hang- 
ing, went  on  for  many  days  in  succession. 
Five  tried  on  board  the  M'oherine  were  hanged 
on  the  stone  archway  of  the  burnt  court-house, 
where  the  worst  of  the  massacres  had  taken 
place.  Concerning  his  journey  the  governor 
v.-rote:  "  I   found   evcrvwhere  the   most  un- 
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luisUkable evideuce  that  lieorj,'e  William  Uor- 
ilou,  a  eoloureil  uifuibfi'  of  tlio  lluuse  vf  As- 
B«>uilil_v,  had  uot  oulv  K-eu  luixcnl  uj>  in  the 
matter,  but  was  liimself,  thnuigh  his  uwn  mis- 
if]ire8ciitatiou  and  setlitious  laiijriiajje  ad- 
dressed to  the  ijjnorant  bhuk  in'ii|iK',  tlu*  eliiof 
cause  and  oriijiu  of  the  wliole  rebellion.  Mr. 
tioixlou  was  now  in  Kingston,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  what  action  sliould  be 
taken  with  rejpii-d  to  him.  llaviug  oblainetl 
a  deposition  on  oatli  that  certain  setlitious 
]irinted  notices  had  been  sent  through  tlie 
l>ost-oflice  directed  in  his  h.indwriting  to  the 
]>arties  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  rebellion, 
I  at  ouce  called  u])ou  the  custos  to  issue  a 
w.irrant  and  capture  him.  For  some  little  time 
he  managed  to  evade  capture;  but  linding  that 
sooner  or  later  it  was  inevitable,  he  prtxeeded 
to  the  house  of  General  OX'ounor  and  there 
g-.ive  himself  up.  I  at  once  bad  him  placed 
on  board  the  M'olrerine  for  safe  custody  and 
c<.>nveyance  to  Moraut  Bay."'  Gordou  was  trieil 
Viycourt-martiiU  there,  .ind  hanged  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d.  "  I  have  seen,"  wrote  Governor 
Eyre,''  the  proceeding  of  the  court,  and  concur 
both  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence  and  the 
|X)licy  of  carrying  it  out.'  The  governor  wrote 
that  besides  Gonlon,  the  persons  prominently 
concerned  in  the  outbreak  were  black  people 
of  the  Baptist  persuasion  connected  with  him, 
political  demagogues  and  agitatoi-s;  a  few 
Biiptist  missionaries,  and  a  jwrtion  of  the 
press.  Humanly  speaking,  he  sjiid  he  believed 
that  the  promptitude  and  rigour  of  action 
which  had  at  once  grappled  with  and  punished 
the  rebellion  had  been  the  saving  of  Jamaica. 
Although  the  steps  taken  by  Governor  Eyre 
met  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  it  was 
thought  by  many  persons  in  this  country  that 
he  had  shown  unnecessary  haste  and  severity 
in  his  treatment  of  the  rebels.  This  opinion 
ciu  scarcely  be  wondered  at  wlien  we  re.id 
the  accounts  th.at  ninie  here  of  the  wholesale 
]iunishmeut  and  slaughter.  For  it  should  have 
been  remembered  that  the  persons  punished 
were  none  the  less  entitled  to  proper  trial  and 
regular  sentences  properly  executed  because 
they  were  black.     They  were  emancipated  or 

free-born  negroes  or  coloured  people,  the  sub- 
Vou  IV. 


jecU  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  and  hud  there- 
fore a  right  to  the  Kime  treatment  as  would 
liave  been  .ncx-ordeil  to  insurgents  in  the  I'uited 
Kingdom,  to  reUd  Feuiaus,  or  riotous  "  union- 
ists" lieut  on  munier. 

Writing  fi-om  Morant  Bay  Lieutenant  Ad- 
cook  reportetl  to  Brigadier-genend  Nelson  tlie 
re.«ult  of  his  pursuit  of  the  insurgents:  — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  instant  1  started  witli 
thirty  men  for  Duckintield,  and  visited  several 
estates  and  villages.  I  burned  seven  houses  in 
all,  but  did  not  even  see  a  rebel.  On  return- 
ing to  Golden  Grove  in  the  evening  sixty- 
seven  prisoners  had  been  sent  in  by  the  Ma- 
roons. I  disposed  of  as  many  as  possible,  but 
was  too  tired  to  continue  after  dark.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th  I  started  for  Moraut 
B;iy,  having  first  flogged  four  and  hung  six 
rebels.  I  beg  to  st.ate  that  I  did  not  meet  a 
single  man  upon  the  road  up  to  Keith  Hall; 
there  were  a  few  prisoners  here,  all  of  whom 
I  flogged,  and  then  proceeded  to  John's-towu 
and  Beckford.  At  the  latter  place  I  burned 
seven  houses  and  one  meeting-house;  in  the 
former  four  houses.  We  came  so  suddenly 
upon  these  two  villages  that  the  rebels  had 
no  time  to  retire  with  their  i)Iunder ;  ne;irly 
3110  rushed  down  into  a  gully,  but  I  could  not 
get  a  single  shot,  the  bushes  being  so  thick. 
W^e  could  all  distinctly  hear  their  voices  in  the 
wood  all  round ;  but  after  the  first  rush  not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen,  and  to  follow  them  with 
any  advantage  was  impossible."  Captain  Ford 
writes  on  tlie  same  subject : — "  We  made  a  raid 
with  thirty  men,  flogging  nine  men  and  burn- 
ing their  negro-houses.  We  held  a  court- 
martial  on  the  priboners,  who  amounted  to 
about  fifty  or  sixty.  Several  were  flogged 
without  court-martial,  from  a  sirai>le  exami- 
nation. .  .  .  This  is  a  picture  of  uiarti;d  law. 
The  soldiers  enjoy  it;  the  inh.ibitiints  here 
dread  it.  If  they  run  on  their  approach  they 
are  shot  de.id  for  running  away.'' 

The  execution  of  Gordon  w.is  regarded  with 

extreme  disapproval   by  a   hirge  number  of 

j>eople,  probably  the  great  majority  of  people 

in  England.     He  had  denied  all  complicity 

with  Bogle's  insurrectionary  |)laus;  he  declared 

that  at  the  trial  the  evidence  he  could  have 
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brought  was  not  beard,  either  througli  the 
■want  of  time  or  the  detenniuatiou  of  the 
judges.  He  bade  farewell  to  his  -wife,  his 
mother,  and  his  frieuds  ill  a  cheerful  letter 
fuU  of  fervid  declarations  that  he  should  die 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  expressing  his 
hopes  and  sentiments  in  the  language  of  St. 
Paul.  The  question  was  asked  here,  By  what 
right  had  the  governor  ordered  a  man  who 
was  a  Britisli  subject  and  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  to  be  arrested,  conveyed 
to  a  place  where  martial  law  had  been  pro- 
claimed, tried  by  court-martial,  and  immed- 
iately executed  ?  If  speaking  at  public  meet- 
ings, even  if  the  language  held  were  seditious 
or  calculated  to  lead  to  liotous  proceedings 
and  rebellion,  should  be  an  excuse  for  such  a 
course  of  proceeding,  there  were  people  here, 
and  even  members  of  the  British  parliament, 
who  might  be  liable  to  the  same  treatment. 
Of  couree  an  answer — a  sort  of  answer  to  this 
was  that  in  a  place  like  Jamaica,  and  among 
people  such  as  those  with  whom  the  governor 
had  to  deal,  prompt  and  stern  repression  of 
rebellion  was  necessary;  and  violence  had 
to  be  met  with  violence,  sedition  with  im- 
mediate and  um-elenting  punishment.  But 
this  did  not  meet  the  particular  case  of  Gor- 
don, even  if  it  could  be  urged  as  some  excuse 
for  proclaiming  mOitary  law.  There  were 
people  who  were  ready  to  say,  we  had  to  put 
down  rebellion  that  would  soon  have  issued  in 
massacre.  We  have  heard  before  now  of  the 
gentle,  the  child-like  Hindoo,  and  yet  there 
was  a  Sepoy  rebellion,  an  Indian  mutiny,  a 
well  of  Cawnpore,  a  massacre  of  Delhi.  In  the 
same  way  there  might  have  been  equal  atroci- 
ties in  Jamaica,  and  there  was  evidence  at  the 
very  beginning  to  show  that  unless  the  rebel- 
lion were  stamped  out  sternly  and  fiercely, 
without  hesitation,  the  indolent,  good-natured, 
faithful  negro,  as  some  of  you  think  him, 
would  have  been  wrought  up  to  the  pitch  of 
frenzy,  in  which  he  would  have  committed 
atrocities  that  would  have  almost  meant  exter- 
mination, either  of  the  blacks  or  the  whites,  in 
a  great  part  of  the  island. 

After  making  full  allowance  for  these 
representations,  however,  the  reports  from 
Jamaica  showed  such  recklessness — we  might 


almost  say  such  gleesome  alacrity — on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  oflicers  in  carrying  fire 
and  slaughter  and  the  hangman's  rope  among 
the  wretched  blacks  that  public  feeling 
was  revolted.  The  friends  of  emancipation 
and  the  haters  of  oppression  and  of  mili- 
tary rule  looked  with  horror  upon  these 
narratives,  and  their  disgust  was  increased 
when  an  officer  who  had  sat  in  one  of  the 
courts-martial  addressed  an  abusive  letter  to 
ilr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  who  had  written 
calling  attention  to  the  proceedings.  TIk' 
tone  of  this  letter  was  so  ofiensive,  and  it  con- 
tained such  an  undisguised  threat  of  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  or  of  a  resort  to  physical  argu- 
ments, that  the  government  of  Lord  Derby 
(this  was  in  1866,  after  the  defeat  of  Earl 
Kussells administration) suspended  the  officer, 
and  recalled  him  from  his  duties  in  Jamaica. 
He  afterwards  apologized  very  fully,  and  in 
gentlemanly  terms.  But  the  impression  was 
not  diminished  that  men  like  him  should 
never  have  been  placed  in  authority  to  tiy  for 
their  lives,  persons  whom  they  regarded  as 
"niggers,''  which  meant  individuals  scarcely 
within  the  pale  of  ordinary  humanity. 

In  Gordon's  case,  too,  there  was  not  even 
the  excuse  that  an  attempt  might  have  been 
made  to  rescue  him  but  for  decisive  measures. 
He  was  a  jnisoner  on  board  a  government 
ship,  which  carried  him  to  the  district  where 
martial  law  had  been  hastily  proclaimed. 
He  might  easily  have  been  detained  long 
enough  to  give  him  time  to  prepare  a  proper 
defence^  to  call  witnesses,  and  to  secure  a 
regular  trial.  It  was  not  that  the  opponents 
of  Governor  Eyre  sympathized  with  the  in- 
surgents as  such,  or  had  any  excuses  for 
"  miserable,  mad  seditions,  especially  of  this 
inhuman  and  half-brutish  type,"  as  Carlyle 
described  it  to  be;  but  it  was  felt  that 
numbers  of  innocent  pereons  had  been  in- 
cluded in  an  indiscriminate  execution  without 
any  just  form  of  trial  or  any  proper  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  for  the  terrible  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  them.  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
not  among  those  who  demanded  in(:[uiry  or 
denounced  the  proceedings  which  had  been 
taken  in  Jamaica.  He  was  ready  to  give  his 
name  to  a  committee  which  was  formed  for 
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Mr.  Eyre's  defence,  auJ  wivic  a  xery  clmiui-- 
IcrUtio  letter  to  ii.-»y  so.  Nolxxly  who  re- 
luembertiU  C";ulylc's  foruier  uttenuioes  ou  the 
iie^To  tjuestiou,  or  kia  leaiiill!;  towards  nuto- 
vratii'  uutliorily,  ivuKl  Ix-  luiicli  surpristHl. 
Ho  lu-obably  tlioiight  little  more  of  "  Qiiiistiee  " 
tliiiu  luauy  of  the  AVest  ladiau  officers  did, 
iiiid  he  expressed  his  ho]K>  tliat  "by  wise  eUbrt 
jitid  iK-rsisteuoe  a  blind  and  disgracefid  act  of 
{iiiblic  injiistico  may  be  prevented,  and  an 
egregious  folly  as  well :  not  to  s;iy,  for  none 
fan  Siiy  or  coui]Hite,  what  a  vitJil  detriment 
throughout  tlie  Rritisli  Empire  is  such  an  ex- 
;uuple  set  to  all  colonies  and  governoi's  the 
ISritish  Empire  has." 

At  the  end  of  1SC5  Governor  EjTe  had 
lieen  susjieuded  from  his  office,  and  recalled 
<luriug  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  ;uid  Sir  Henry  Storks  was  sent  out 
to  Jamaica.  In  October,  1S6G,  Eyre  was  in 
England,  with  many  influential  men  to  sup- 
port him.  At  a  banquet  in  his  honour  in 
Southampton  Kingsley  spoke  in  praise  of  liis 
energy,  humanity,  and  wise  discretion,  Earls 
Oirdigan  and  Hardwicke  also  speaking  to  the 
same  effect.  Meetings,  however,  had  been 
held  eai'ly  in  the  year  at  Exeter  Hall  and 
elsewhei-e  denouncing  the  proceedings  of  the 
militiiry  authorities  in  Jamaica,  and  accusing 
Governor  Eyre  of  having  acted  with  gross 
illegality  and  tyranny.  A  defence  fund  with 
a  large  committee  was  formed  on  his  arrival, 
but  a  prosecution  fund  also  with  a  large  com- 
mittee was  actively  at  work. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
seemed  to  exonerate  the  governor,  but  to  cast 
much  blame  on  the  manner  in  which  military 
government  had  been  canied  out.  He  was 
praised  for  the  skill,  promjjtitude,  and  vigour 
■which  he  manifested  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  in.surrection,  to  the  exercise  of  which 
qualities  its  speedy  termination  was  in  a  great 
degree  to  be  attributed.  The  military  and 
naval  operations  were  prompt  and  judicious. 
But  martial  law  was  continued  for  too  long  a 
period,  during  which  the  people  were  deprived 
of  the  great  constitutional  privileges  by  which 
the  security  of  life  and  property  is  provided 
for.  Tlie  punishments  inflicted  were  found  to 
have  been  excessive ;  the  punishment  of  death 


was  uuneceasai-ily  frequent;  the  floggings 
wero  reckless,  and  at  li:ith  jtositivtly  bitrba- 
roua;  the  burning  of  lUH)  iiousen  was  wan- 
tonly cruel.  It  api>eared  to  many  {leople 
that  the  governor  had  l>een  prompt  and  de- 
cisive, but  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  been 
BO  alarmed  as  to  give  rein  to  bai-barous,  re- 
pressive me:isures,  and  to  idlow  his  subordi- 
nates almost  irres]ionsible  authority  so  tliat 
they  succeeded  in  ]iuttiug  down  the  rebellion. 
A  new  constitution  was  promulgated  for  the 
government  of  Jamaica  under  Sir  J.  P.  Grant, 
who  supei-seded  Lieutenant  Eyre,  against 
whom  iirosecutions  were  commenced  by  the 
committees.  The  case  was  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  llr.  Justice  Black- 
burn, who  w;is  on  the  bench,  had  aj)pai-ently 
changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  utter  illegality 
of  the  trial  of  Gordon,  or,  at  all  event«,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  he  spoke  as  though,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  might  be  held  to  be 
justifiable.  The  gi-and-juiy  threw  out  the  bill 
against  the  accused,  and  Loixl  Chief-justice 
Cock  burn  afterwaixls  stated  in  court  that,  had 
he  known  the  law  would  have  been  so  repre- 
sented, he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have 
been  in  court  and  have  stated  his  views  to  the 
jury.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  had  almost  up 
to  the  last  moment  appeared  to  hold  theojiinion 
that  the  remov;d  of  Gordon  w;is  unjustifiable. 
To  Lord  Cockburn's  remarks  he  assented,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  take  the  resjwnsi- 
bility  of  the  charge  as  he  had  delivered  it. 
There  then  was  practically  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. Some  further  eflTorts  were  made  to  renew 
legal  proceedings  to  secure  condemnation  of  the 
acts  of  ex-Governor  Eyre,  but  he  had  been  ex- 
onei-ated,  and  the  government  of  Lord  Derby 
deemed  it  only  just  that  he  should  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  jniblic  funds  for  the  great 
expenses  he  had  incurred  in  defending  him- 
self against  a  charge  arising  out  of  liis  dis- 
charge of  official  duties.  This  resolution  was 
carried  out,  and  the  expenses  were  paid.  It 
may  also  be  added  that  the  loss  of  his  gover- 
noi-ship,  and  the  trouble  and  anxiety  as  well 
as  the  jiartial  odium  which  he  had  sulfered. 
were  actual  punishments  not  only  for  serious 
errors  but  foroffences,  of  which  he  hail  after  all 
not  been  found  guilty.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  lie  believed  he  had  done  his  duty,  aud 
tlierefore  he  coutiuued  to  regard  himself,  and 
to  be  regarded  by  many  others,  as  a  deeply- 
injured  man. 

In  previous  pages,  while  speaking  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  contemporaries  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  have  had  to  record  the  losses 
the  country  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  a 
number  of  the  leadere  of  social  and  political 
progress  at  about  the  period  which  we  are 
now  considering.  To  the  names  of  these  "men 
of  light  and  leading"  others  should  be  added, 
though  it  be  only  in  a  passing  reference.  The 
suddendeathof  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1863  (Christmas 
Eve),  and  the  shadow  which  that  event  cast 
upon  many  a  household  where  his  writings 
were  admired,  was  yet  remembered,  nor  had 
many  of  those  who  knew  him  and  his  works 
ceased  to  believe  that  the  vacant  space  then 
left  in  the  world  of  letters  would  not  be  tilled 
by  any  living  writer.  It  can  perhaps  scarcely 
be  said  that  Thackeray  was  a  popular  author 
in  the  gener.ally  accepted  sense,  for  his  most 
appreciative  readers  were  rather  among  people 
with  a  certain  peculiar  turn  of  humour  and  a 
taste  for  satire  not  always  ungentle,  but  in  a 
sense  unsparing,  inasmuch  as  it  included  every- 
body who  had  a  weak  or  a  wicked  side,  and, 
being  silent  only  before  innocence  and  good- 
ness, made  comparatively  few  exceptions. 

The  "  Diary  of  Jeames  Yellowplush ,"  and  the 
Snob  Papers  in  Fundi,  and  numbers  of  essays, 
stories,  and  poems,  beside  the  novels  which 
have  taken  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  our 
age,  came  from  his  pen.  A  large  number  of 
his  readers,  and  even  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, regarded  Thackeray  as  somewhat  of  a 
cynic;  and  not  only  was  their  suspicion  sup- 
ported by  the  keenness  with  which  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  lashing  the  foibles  and  the  small 
follies  and  conceits  of  the  time,  but  there  now 
and  then  appeared  in  his  conversation  and 
manner  a  kind  of  satire  that  was  near  to  the 
bitterness  of  sarcasm.  How  much  of  this  was 
to  be  attributed  to  his  having,  in  the  first  part 
of  his  career,  missed  making  a  reputation  as 
an  artist,  and  failed  to  obtain  the  immediate 
recognition  of  publisher  as  an  author,  cannot 


bo  determined.  His  reputation,  when  it  did 
come,  wiis  ample  and  well-deserved.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  almost  anybody,  had  he 
been  asked  the  names  of  the  chief  writers  of 
fiction  in  England,  would  have  begun  with 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Bulwer-Lytton. 

This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
either,  or  to  compare  the  writings  of  one  with 
those  of  another,  for  there  are  few  points  in 
either  which  admit  of  comparison.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  was  much  friendship  be- 
tween Bulwer  and  Thackeray,  who  had  sat- 
irized and  burlesqued  him  :  but  Dickens  was 
the  friend  of  both. 

In  the  Corn/till  Magazine,  of  which  Thack- 
eray had  been  the  first  editor,  Dickens  wrote 
(by  request)  an  obituary  notice,  which  was 
very  gentle  and  characteristic,  in  which  he 
said : — 

"I  saw  him  first  nearly  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  when  he  proposed  to  become  the  illustra- 
tor of  my  earliest  book.  I  saw  him  hist  shortly 
before  Christmas,  at  the  Athenseum  Club, 
when  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  bed 
three  days — that  after  these  attacks  he  was 
troubled  with  cold  shiverings,  'which  quite 
took  the  power  of  work  out  of  him" — and  that 
he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  tiy  a  new  remedy 
which  he  laughingly  described.  He  was  very 
cheerful,  and  looked  very  bright.  In  the  night 
of  that  day  week  he  died. 

The  long  interval  between  those  two  periods 
is  marked  in  my  remembrance  of  him  by 
many  occasions  when  he  was  supremely  hura.- 
orous,  when  he  was  irresistibly  extravagant, 
when  he  was  softened  and  serious,  when  he 
was  charming  with  children.  But  by  none 
do  I  recall  him  more  tenderly  than  by  two  or 
three  that  start  out  of  the  crowd,  when  he  un- 
expectedly presented  himself  in  my  room,  an- 
nouncing how  that  some  passage  in  a  certaia 
book  had  made  him  cry  yesterday,  and  how 
that  he  had  come  to  dinner, '  because  he  couldn't 
help  it,'  and  must  talk  such  passage  over.  No 
one  can  ever  have  seen  him  more  genial,  nat- 
ural, cordial,  fresh,  and  honestly  impulsive 
than  I  have  seen  him  at  those  times.  No  one 
can  be  surer  than  I  of  the  greatness  and  the 
goodness  of  the  heart  that  then  disclosed  it- 
self. 
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\Vi-  liud  our  Jit)Vreiic^:>of  »]iiuioii.  I  tliouglit 
that  lie  tiH)  much  feigned  n  WHiit  of  earuest- 
iiess,  and  that  lie  luaile  a  i>rvt<^iioe  of  uiiilei- 
valuiiig  his  art,  wliich  wjis  not  giKnl  for  tlie 
art  that  he  held  iu  trust.  lUil  when  we  fill 
u]Ki|i  these  topii-s  it  wjis  never  veiy  jinivelv, 
and  1  have  a  lively  iniat^uf  him  in  uiy  mind, 
twisting  both  his  hands  iu  his  hair,  and  stiimp- 
ing  about,  lau<;hiiig,  to  make  au  end  of  the 
liiscussion. 

When  we  weix"  assiviated  in  remenilirance 
of  the  late  Mr.  Doughis  Jerrold,  he  delivered 
a  jiublie  lecture  iu  Loudon,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  read  hi.s  very  best  contributiou  to 
J'unc/i,  ilescribing  the  grown-up  caivs  of  a 
poor  family  of  youug  children.  No  one  hear- 
ing him  could  have  doubted  hisnatui'nl  gentle- 
ness or  his  thoroughly  uuatl'octed  manly  sym- 
jvUhy  with  the  weak  and  lowly.  He  re.id  the 
paper  most  pathetically,  and  with  a  simplicity 
of  tenderness  tli.it  certainly  moved  one  of  his 
audience  to  teaj^.  This  was  ju-esently  after 
his  suiuding  for  Oxfoi'd,  from  which  place  he 
Lad  disi>atclied  bis  agent  to  me,  with  a  droll 
note  (to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  verbal 
]>ostscript ),  urging  nie  to  "come  downi  and 
make  a  sjieecli,  and  tell  them  who  he  was,  for 
he  doubted  whether  more  th.an  two  of  the 
electors  had  ever  heanl  of  him,  and  he  thought 
there  might  be  as  many  as  six  or  eiglit  who 
had  heard  of  me.'  He  introduced  the  lecture 
just  mentioned,  with  a  reference  to  his  late 
electioneering  failure,  which  w.is  full  of  good 
sense,  good  spirits,  and  good-humour. 

The  last  line  he  wrote,  and  the  last  ])roof  he 
corrected,  are  among  these  papei-s  through 
which  1  have  so  sorrowfully  made  my  way. 
The  condition  of  the  little  jiages  of  manuscript 
where  Death  stopped  his  hand,  shows  that  he 
had  carried  them  about,  aiid  often  taken  them 
out  of  his  pocket  here  and  tliere,  for  patient 
revision  and  interlineation.  The  last  words 
he  corrected  in  print  were,  'And  my  heart 
throbbed  with  an  exquisite  bliss.'  God  grant 
that  on  that  Cliristmas  Eve,  when  he  Laid  his 
head  back  on  his  pillow,  and  threw  up  his 
arms  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  when  very 
weary,  some  consciousness  of  duty  done  and 
Christian  hope  throughout  life  humbly  cher- 
ished, may  have  caused  his  own  heart  so  to 


Uiixib,  when  he  |iiisse«l  away  to  his  Iledeemer'n 
••est  1 

He  waa  found  jK-acefully  l\iug  as  above  de- 
scribed, coni|iot>ed,  undisturbed,  and  to  all  ap- 
l»earauce  iuileep,  on  the  24th  of  December,  lt><i3. 
He  was  only  in  his  fifty-third  year;  so  youug 
a  man,  that  the  mother  who  blei>sed  him  iu 
his  fii-st  sleep  blessed  him  iu  his  last.  Twenty 
yeai-s  before,  he  had  written,  after  being  iu  a 
white  siiuall : 

And  when,  H»  force  expended, 
The  hurtiileiis  storm  was  endud, 
Aui,  us  tlio  suuriso  i>i>leodid 

Oauio  blushing  o'er  the  sea: 
I  tlioufi;ht,  as  day  was  breaking. 
My  little  tarls  were  waking, 
And  smiling,  and  making 

.\  prayer  at  borne  for  me. 

Those  little  girls  Lad  grown  to  be  women 
when  the  mournful  day  broke  that  saw  their 
father  lying  dead.  In  those  twenty  years  of 
compauionslii])  with  him  they  Lad  learned 
mucL  from  liim ;  and  one  of  them  has  a  literary 
course  before  ber  worthy  of  Ler  famous  name. 

On  tLe  briglit  wintry  day,  the  last  but  one 
of  the  old  year,  lie  was  laid  in  Lis  grave  at 
Keusal  Green,  tLere  to  mingle  tLe  dust  to 
which  the  mortal  p.irt  of  him  had  returned, 
with  that  of  a  tliiixl  child,  lost  in  her  infancy, 
years  ago.  The  heads  of  a  great  concourse  of 
Lis  fellow-workers  iu  tLe  arts  were  bowed 
around  Lis  tomb." 

In  the  following  year  (on  the  29tL  October. 
18G4)  another  name  was  added  to  the  roll  of 
those  who  Lad  departed— a  name,  too,  as  popu- 
larly known  as  tliat  of  the  authors  whose 
pages  Le  had  so  often  illustrated.  John  Leech, 
the  famous  artist  whose  humorous  drawings 
were  justly  regarded  as  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time, 
died  almost  before  reaching  middle  age.  He 
was  a  school- fellow  of  Thackeray  at  tLe  Char- 
ter-house, and  each  must  Lave  keenly  appre- 
ci.ited  the  peculiar  Lumour  of  tLe  otLer.  To 
look  tlirougL  the  volumes  of  Punch  is  to  see 
some  of  the  best  of  Leech's  geuhU  satire  and 
trutliful  pictures  of  English  life.  He  w.as  a 
man  of  refined  taste,  and  though  app.irently 
robust  and  fond  of  horse  exercise,  suffereil 
from   a   nervous   disorder,   increased,   if  not 
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caused,  by  the  noise  of  the  street  organs  wliicli 
were  perpetually  being  played  in  or  near 
Brunswick  Square,  where  he  resided.  He  re- 
moved to  Kensington,  and  liad  not  long  taken 
possession  of  his  new  abode  when  ho  found 
himself  constantly  irritated  by  the  unceasing 
tap  tap  of  the  hammer  used  by  a  neighbouring 
mechanic.  His  condition  became  so  serious 
that  he  was  advised  to  seek  change  and  rest 
abroad,  and  was  forbidden  to  take  the  exercise 
on  horseback  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
He  remained  on  the  Continent  for  some  time; 
Init,  having  returned  to  England,  the  disorder 
from  which  he  had  suffered  increased.  His 
irritability  was  perhaps  only  a  symptom  of  a 
deeply-seated  disease  of  which  he  died;  but 
the  same  effect,  though  in  a  less  painful  degree, 
has  been  produced  on  other  distinguished  pro- 
fessional men  who  were  unable  to  escape  from 
the  haiMssing  noises  by  which  the  dwellers  in 
some  London  neighbourhoods  are  perpetually 
disturbed. 

Another  loss  to  the  higher  literature  of  the 
countr}' was  occasioned  by  the  deathof  William 
Edmondstouue  Aytoun  at  his  shooting-lodge 
at  Blackhills,  near  Elgin,  in  August,  1865. 
The  L^niversity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
professor,  had  reason  to  mourn,  for  he  was 
only  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  son  of  an  Edin- 
biu'gh  lawyer  belonging  to  the  old  school  of 
Whigs,  Aytoun  had  begun  his  literary  career 
in  Tait's  J!a(/a:ine,\ihich  was  then  the  organ 
of  advanced  politics ;  but  his  views  changed, 
and  in  1839  he  became  associated  with  Blach- 
wood's  Magazine,  and  was  still  more  closely 
allied  to  the  Conservative  cix'cle  in  the  Scot- 
tish literary  world  by  his  marriage  with  the 
ilaughter  of  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North), 
the  editor  of  Blackwood.  His  numerous  contri- 
butions to  '•  Old  Ebony"  as  well  as  his  poems, 
ballads,  and  humorous  sketches,  kept  his  name 
constantly  before  the  reading  public,  while  his 
academical  distinctions  gave  him  a  high  posi- 
tion at  the  university,  where  he  w'as  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres.  Aytoun  may  be 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  of  a  distin- 
guished band  of  Scottish  litterateursof  a  period 
when  they  formed,  a.s  it  were,  a  select  and 
somewhat  exclusive  company.  Some  had  died, 
others  had  been  attracted  to  a  wider  field  of 


action.  lie  had  remained,  as  it  were,  linking 
the  new  with  the  older  school,  though  he  was 
himself  not  old. 

But  if  Aytoun  and  his  companions  could  so 
unite,  as  it  were,  two  generations  of  Scottish 
litterateurs,  ]ioets,  and  philosophers,  to  what 
a  vast  range  would  the  recollections  of 
Brougham  extend  !  Brougham  still  lived,  and 
survived  Aytoun  nearly  three  years.  He  lived 
to  see  anotherreformbill,but  he  took  no  part  in 
it.  That  vast  energy  had  not  sunk  into  apathy ; 
the  widely-reaching  intellect  was  still  there; 
but  he  was  eighty-nine  j-ears  of  age,  nearly 
ninety,  when,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1868,  he  wa.* 
found  dead  in  bed,  after  having  taken  a  day's 
quiet  exercise  in  his  garden  at  Cannes.  There 
lie  had  chiefly  lived  for  some  years  previously, 
and  there  he  was  buried.  His  public  life  may 
be  said  to  have  ended  some  five  yeai-s  before. 

Of  the  discoveries  made  by  explorers  and 
travellers  during  this  period,  the  more  im- 
portant were  those  relating  to  the  supposed 
sources  of  the  Nile. 

Captains  Speke  and  Grant  had  gone  with 
an  expedition  to  the  Lake  Victoria  N'Yanza, 
which  Speke  had  foretold  would  be  found  to 
be  the  great  source  of  the  sacred  river;  the 
most  remote  water's  or  top-head  of  the  Nile 
being  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  situated 
close  on  the  third  degree  of  south  latitude, 
which,  he  said,  gave  to  the  Nile  the  surprising 
length  in  direct  measurement,  rolling  over 
thirty-four  degrees  of  latitude,  of  above  2300 
miles,  or  more  than  one-eleventh  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  our  globe.  Speke,  who  came  to 
this  distinct  conclusion  in  July,  1862,  chris- 
tened the  "stones,"  Eipou  Ealls,  after  the 
nobleman  who  presided  over  the  Eoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  when  the  expedition  was 
got  up.  He  named  the  arm  of  the  water  from 
which  the  Nile  issued  Napoleon  Channel,  in 
token  of  respect  to  the  French  Geographical 
Society,  which  had  presented  him  with  their 
gold  medal  for  the  discovery  of  the  Victoria 
N'Yanza.  Following  the  course  of  the  White 
Nile  Speke  and  Grant  reached  Gondokoro, 
where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Samuel  Baker,  another  famous  traveller, 
who  had  at  later  date  something  further  to  say 
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on  Africnu  discovery.  By  him  tliey  weiv  hoiipi- 
tnbly  eutertjiiued,  auJ  sooii  returned  to  Eu;;- 
liiUil,  wlioif  tlu-y  were  eiitliiisiiistiojilly  received 
by  tlio  coi[>onitiou  uf  rurUuioiitli,  who  iu  uu 
iiddrvasexju'essetl  the  pleasure  they  felt  in  wel- 
i-omiuj;  tuivellers  "wln>se  i-eoent  disi-overiea 
have  solviil  the  jierplexiiii;  ]>iuliK-ui  uf  all  a^es 
l>y  a:icertiiiiiiii>;  the  Uue  souree  of  ouc  of  the 
most  wonderful  rivere  ou  the  face  of  the  earth." 
By  the  Cieoj;raphical  Society  they  were  also 
received  with  many  friendly  exjuvssious.  The 
true  source  of  the  Nile  Wiis  still  under  dis- 
cuasion,  however.  Mr.  iiimuel  Baker  and 
(.'apt-tin  Burton,  both  experienceil  African 
travellei's,  were  not  inclined  to  accept  iJl  the 
conclusions  sup]x>sed  to  have  been  arrived  at 
witliout  furtlier  investigation.  To  Speke  un- 
tloubtedly  belonged  the  honour  of  the  great 
discovery  of  the  lake,  and  ou  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 18G4,  the  British  Association,  then 
holding  its  meetings  at  Bath,  anticipated  au 
intei-estiug  discussion  between  him  and  Burton 
on  the  subject  of  the  sources  of  the  river. 
AJas !  on  the  16th,  only  the  day  before,  Speke 
met  his  <leath  while  out  shooting  at  Neston 
P;u-k,  AViltshii-e.  He  should  have  been  well 
.'\cquaiuted  with  the  use  and  the  method  of 
carrj'ing  firearms,  if  any  man  w.ts,  but  per- 
haps he  was  so  accustomed  as  to  have  grown 
careless.  It  appeared  that  he  was  getting 
over  a  low  stone  wall  when  the  gun  went  ott', 
while  the  muzzle  was  pointed  to  his  chest 
That  was  all  that  could  be  surmised.  When 
one  of  the  party  came  to  the  spot  Speke 
was  only  just  sensible,  and  murmured, 
"  Don't  move  me."  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
dead. 

Ou  the  28th  of  June,  1865,  letters  were  re- 
ceived by  Earl  Eussell  and  communicated  to 
the  Geographical  Society,  saying  that  Mr. 
Baker  (who  with  his  wife  had  been  li^•ing  at 
Khartoum  and  Gondokoro)  had  discovered 
another  lake,  which  was  as  important  as  the 
former  one,  and  was  equally  regarded  as  the 
■■  main"  source  of  the  Nile.  It  was  in  north 
latitude  2°  17',  and  had  been  named  Lake 
Albert  N'Yanza.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dr.  Livingstone  had  then  gone  out  on  another 
Airican  expedition,  and  his  subsequent  dis- 
coveries kept  the  question  of  the  actual  source 


iu  abi-y:ujce,  if  they  did  liut  liually  determine 
it. 

Themaix-hof  impi-ovemeut  waachiefly  mani- 
fested during  the  years  now  under  review  in 
increased  facilities  for  travelling  and  inter- 
communication. AVe  have  already  iu  foiiuer 
l>ages  noted  the  advauce  of  electric  telegraphy 
and  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  The 
system  of  electric  communication  was  now  8U|>- 
jilementing  corresi>ondenoo  by  lett»'r  through- 
out the  I'nited  Kingdom,  and  was  soon  taken 
over  by  the  government  and  made  a  part  of 
the  orgimizjition  of  the  post-oftice.  The  railway 
system,  too,  had  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
tlie  ordinary  omnibus  and  coach  tralUc,  not 
only  in  the  provinces,  but  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  The  Metropolitiin  Underground  Bail- 
way,  opened  on  the  9th  of  .January,  1863,  pro- 
vided for  many  thousands  of  daily  travellers 
from  one  part  of  London  to  another.  Baiiway 
bridges  across  the  Thames,  intended  to  unite 
the  southern  lines  with  the  northern,  and  ulti- 
mately to  make  a  complete  chain  of  intercom- 
munication, were  already  a  pai'tof  the  growing 
scheme ;  and  though  demoUtions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constx-ucting  i-ailways  were  serious,  and 
in  some  cases  were  permitted  unnecessarily  to 
sacrifice  and  destroy  much  that  was  picturesque, 
historical,  and  beautiful,  some  very  considerable 
improvements  were  made  in  the  streets  of  om- 
large  towns,  and  especially  in  London.  Vari- 
ous movements  were  made  for  the  provision  of 
dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  neces- 
sarily deprived  of  their  homes  when  neigh- 
bourhoods in  which  they  lived  were  destroyed 
for  public  works.  The  construction  of  the 
Holborn  Viaduct  and  the  progiess  of  the  em- 
bankment of  the  T'.iamcs  from  "Westminster 
to  Bbckfriars  were  among  the  most  striking 
improvements  in  relation  to  street  traffic; 
but  the  formation  of  broad  well-paved  thor- 
oughfares, new  bridges  and  docks,  the  erec- 
tion of  large  blocks  of  warehouses  and  pala- 
tal piles  of  offices  iu  some  of  the  main  streets 
of  the  city,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  orna- 
mental style  of  architecture  for  banks  ami 
shops  in  the  chief  avenues  of  commercial  and 
fashionable  life,  marked  an  amount  of  pro- 
gress which  found  ex;iression  when  some  of  the 
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priucipal  public  works  were  iiflerwards  com- 
pleted. Not  tbe  least  sigiiilicant  of  those  which 
were  already  finished,  was  tlie  new  bridge 
across  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  which  was 
opened  ou  the  24th  of  May,  1862. 

The  reference  to  improved  modes  of  transit 
may  remind  us  that  communication  between 
tidal  trains  and  steam  packets  afl'orded  greater 
facilities  for  reaching  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  as  since  January,  1861,  no  passports  were 
demanded  from  any  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  subjects  of  the  queen,  on  entering 
France,  and  the  same  relief  for  British  visitor's 
to  Italy  had  been  declared  by  the  Italian 
government  in  June,  1862,  the  number  of 
English,  travellers  abroad  was  considerably 
increased. 

An  enormous  advance  had  been  made  in 
technical  and  art  education  since  the  firet  insti- 
tution of  government  schools  of  design  in  1842. 

Among  the  numerous  additions  to  our  pub- 
lic buildings  must  be  mentioned  the  range  of 
galleries  for  fine  ai't,  industrial  and  other  exhi- 
bitions erected  at  South  Kensington,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  partly  defrayed  from  the 
funds  remaining  from  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1863, 
the  Albert  Memorial  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  memorial 
was  originally  intended  to  commemorate  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1851,  but  now 
dedicated  also  to  the  memory  of  the  "author 
of  that  undertaking,  the  good  prince,  to  whose 
far-seeing  and  comprehensive  philanthropy  its 
firet  conception  was  due,  and  to  whose  clear 
judgment  ;uid  untiring  exertions  in  directing 
its  execution  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  un- 
precedented success."  This  explanation,  and 
the  announcement  that  the  memorial  was 
erected  by  public  subscription,  is  contained  in 
one  of  the  tablets,  each  of  which  beare  an  in- 
scription. 

Among  the  numerous  efforts  which  wei-e 
made  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  several  were  organized  by  the  clergy 
of  various  pai-ishes,  and  the  charitable  work 
of  the  church  was  to  be  recognized  in  many 
directions,  as  occupying  new  lines  of  opera- 
tion.    In  April,  1S63,  during  the  time  of  the 


Lancashire  distress,  many  of  the  clergy  were 
indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  obUiiu  sub- 
scriptions, while  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
terest of  benevolent  persons  in  many  congi-c- 
gations  was  dii-ected  to  the  relief  of  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  worst 
districts  in  London.  On  the  day  that  Sir  John 
Trelawny's  bill  for  the  abolition  of  church- 
rates  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  10  in 
a  house  of  560  members,  a  meeting  had  been 
summoned  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  consist- 
ing of  clergj'men,  gentlemen,  owners  of  pro- 
perty, and  employer's  of  labour  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  on  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  After  some  dis- 
cussion a  resolution  was  adopted  to  raise 
£100,000  each  year  for  the  ensuing  ten  years 
to  carry  out  the  four  objects  of  the  Diocesan 
Society,  namely,  tlie  building  of  churches,  the 
endowment  of  pai-sonage.';,  the  employment  of 
curates,  and  the  promotion  of  chuich  exten- 
sion in  the  metropolis. 

At  the  fii-st  annual  meeting  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  church  extension  fiuid  in  January, 
1865,  it  was  reported  that  the  receipts  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1864,  had  been  il00,456, 
I3s.  6c?.,  and  a  further  sum  of  above  ;£72,G00 
had  been  promised. 

An  active  and  decided  movement  was  being 
made  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  as  the  established  religious  authority, 
and  that  movement  was  made  with  judgment, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  in  the  direction  of  bene- 
ficent endeavours,  and  appealed  to  those  who 
professed  to  belong  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England  without  the  di.splay  of  in- 
tolerance or  uncharitable  exclusion. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this  demon- 
stration, not  the  least  being  those  disputes 
and  dissensions  which  seemed  likely  to  divide 
the  church  itself  into  separate  bodies,  or  rather 
to  separate  still  further  the  sections  into  which 
the  body  calling  itself  the  Church  of  England 
had  already  been  divided. 

It  was  in  reference  to  these  difficulties 
within,  and  to  other  supposed  difficulties 
without  the  church,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a 
remarkable  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oxford 
Diocesan  Societv  for  the  endowment  of  small 
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Ik'UcIuvs.     It    WMiiUl   uol    be  easy  to  decide  | 
wlmt  some  of  tlio^io  who  were  present  lunile  I 
u(  liU  |>e<.-uli:ir  ilcilar.ilioiih,  ami  tliuiii,-)!  it  Una 
beeiiivju'eseiiteil  lliut  tlirv wereintiinled  toile- 
uote  the  policy  ajiJ  couviotiuiis  of  tliel'oiiscrva- 
tive  iwity,  it  would  porha|xshavi>  been  ditlicult 
for  am  meuilK-r  of  that  ji;irty,  who  had  himself  ' 
deejjy  cousidered   the  [lositiou  of  the  estab-   i 
lishment,  aud  the  niaumn-  iu  which  it  luiglit  ' 
have  to  meet  tlie  ihuij^.Ts  by  which  it  was 
siip|x>sed   to  be  ass;iiled,  to  j;ather  from   tlie 
s])eech  auy  practical  suggestion  for  |)reveutiug 
ur  repulsing  theiu, except  by  excomuuuicatiou, 
ttlike  for  the  theories  of  Darwin  and  the  s|>ecu- 
latious  of  the  authoi-s  of  Kis^ii/s  anJ  Jierictrs. 

*'  lusteail  of  believing,"  said  Mr.  Itisi-aeli, 
**that  the  age  of  faith  has  passeil,  when  I  ob- 
serve what  is  juissiug  ai-ound  me,  wliat  is  tak- 
ing [ilaee  in  this  country,  aud  not  only  in  this 
country  but  on  the  Coutiueul,  iu  other  coun- 
tries aud  in  other  hemispheres,  instead  of  be- 
lieving that  the  age  of  faith  has  jvissed  I  hold 
that  the  chanicteristic  of  the  jtresent  age  is  a 
craving  credulity.     Why,  my  lord,  man  is  a 
being  born  to  believe;  aud  if  you  do  not  come 
forward — if  no  church  conies  forward  with  its 
title-deeds  of  truth,  sustained  by  the  tradition 
of  sacred  ages  and  by  the  conviction  of  count-  i 
less  genei-ations  to  guide  him,  he  will  found 
altars  and  idols  iu  his  own  lieai-t  and  in  his 
own  imagination.     But  observe  what  must  be  ; 
the   relations  of  a  powerful  church  without  | 
distinctive  creeds  with  a  being  of  tliat  nature. 
Rest  assured  that  the  great  jninciple  of  politi- 
cal economy  will  be  observed.     Where  there  I 
is  a  great  demand  there  will  be  a  proix>rtionate 
supply;  aud  commencing,  as  the  new  school 
m.ay,  by  rejecting  the  principle  of  inspiration, 
it  will  end  by  every  priest  being  a  ]irophet; 
and  beginning  as  they  do  by  repudiating  the  i 
practice  of  miracles,  before  long  we  sliall  be 
living  in  a  flitting  scene  of  spiritual  j)hantas- 
magoria.     There  are  no  tenets  however  extra-  . 
vagant,   no  practices   however  objectionable 
which  will  not  iu  time  develop  under  such  a 
state  of  affairs;  opinions  the  most  absurd,  and  [ 
ceremonies  the  most  revolting  are  perhajis  to 
be  followed  by  the  incantations  of  Canidia  and 
the  Corybantian  howl.  But  consider  the  coun-  I 
try  in  which  all  this  may  take  place.     Look 


at  tho  Kuiv|>e  of  the  present  day  and  the 
£uro|>e  of  a  hundred  yeaiti  ago.  It  is  not  the 
same  Kurojie;  its  very  foini  is  changinl.  Wliule 
natiunn  and  great  nations  which  then  tluur- 
islietl  are  no  longer  found.  There  is  not  a  |io- 
litical  constitution  in  Kuro|>e  existing  at  the 
jiivseut  time  which  then  existed.  The  leutl- 
ing  community  of  the  continent  of  Euru]>e 
has  changi-d  all  its  landmarks,  altered  iti> 
boundaries,  entsed  its  local  names;  the  whole 
jurisprudence  of  Kurope  has  been  subverted; 
even  the  tenure  of  land,  which  of  all  institu- 
tions most  affects  the  character  of  man,  has 
been  altered-  the  feudal  system  has  been 
abolished;  not  nieiely  laws  have  been  changed, 
but  customs  have  been  changed.  And  what 
hap|>ened  (  When  the  turbulence  w.is  over; 
when  the  shout  of  triumph  aud  the  wail  of 
agony  were  alike  stilled  ;  when,  as  it  were, 
the  watei-s  had  dis;i]ijie;U'ed,  the  s;ici-ed  heights 
of  Sinai  and  Calvary  were  again  revealed; 
and,  amid  the  wreck  of  thrones  and  tribunals 
of  extinct  nations  aud  al>olished  laws,  man- 
kind bowed  again  before  the  divine  trutlis 
that  had  been  by  Onini|M>tent  i>ower  iu  His 
ineffable  wisdom  intrusted  to  the  custody  and 
the  )iromulgation  of  a  chosen  ]>eo|)le.  ...  I 
hold  that  the  highest  function  of  science  is  the 
interpretation  of  nature,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  highest  nature  is  the  highest  science. 
What  is  the  highest  nature !  Man  is  the  highe.'st 
nature.  But  I  must  say  that  when  I  compare 
the  interpretiitions  of  the  highest  nature  with 
the  most  advanced,  the  most  f:ishionable  and 
modern  school  of  modern  science;  -nlien  I 
conip.are  that  with  older  teachings  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  I  am  not  jirepaied  to  say  that 
the  lecture-room  is  more  seientitic  than  the 
church.  What  is  the  question  which  is  now 
placed  before  society  with  the  glib  assurance 
which  to  me  is  most  astounding !  That  ques- 
tion is  this.  Is  man  an  ape  or  an  angel!  My 
loi-d,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  I  repu- 
diate with  indignation  and  abhorrence  those 
new-fangle<l  theories.  I  believe  they  are 
foreign  to  the  conscience  of  humanity ;  and  1 
say  more  that,  even  in  the  strictest  intellec- 
tual point  of  view,  1  believe  the  severest  me- 
taphysical analysis  is  o]iposi*d  to  such  conclu- 
sions.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  does  the 
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church  teach  us  ?  What  is  the  interpretation 
of  this  highest  nature?  It  teaches  us  that 
man  is  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator — a 
source  of  inspiration,  of  solace — a  source  from 
which  can  flow  only  every  right  principle  of 
morals  and  every  divine  truth.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  when  we  are  told  that  the  teachings 
of  the  church  are  not  consistent  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  that  in  that  sense  the 
inferiority  of  the  church  is  shown,  I  totally 
deny  the  proposition.  I  say  that  the  scientific 
teaching  of  the  church  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  subjects  is,  in  fact,  infinitely  superior 
to  anything  that  has  been  brought  forwai'd  by 
these  discoveries.  In  fact,  it  is  between  these 
two  principles  that  society  will  have  to  decide. 
Upon  our  acceptance  of  that  divine  truth,  of 
which  the  church  is  the  guardian,  all  sound 
and  coherent  and  sensible  legislation  depends: 
it  is  the  only  security  for  civilization,  it  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  real  progress." 

Brilliant  and  effective  enough  this  was,  no 
doubt,  but  without  much  actual  substance  on 
which  the  hearei-s  might  lay  hold;  for  at  this 
very  time  some  of  the  men  who  had,  it  was 
thought,  gone  beyond  what  were  regarded  as 
orthodox  limits  were  already  occupying  posi- 
tions of  distinction  not  only  as  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  but  as  professoi-s  in  the 
imiversities. 

So  far  had  the  assertion  of  independent  or 
even  heterodox  opinions  reached,  that  some 
of  those  whose  conclusions  had  a  few  yeai-s 
before  been  regarded  with  apprehension  wei-e 
now  not  only  tolerated  but  accepted.  Not 
long  afterwaids  Maurice,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  once  the  leader  of  an  "'advanced'' 
school  of  theology,  was  appointed  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  while  Kings- 
ley  had  become  professor  of  history,  and  at 
tJxford  the  opinions  of  Professor  .Jowett  were 
causing  much  perturbation.  On  all  sides  there 
was  to  be  discerned  an  impression  of  the  tnith 
of  the  declaration  that  the  church  as  well  as 
the  world  would  have  to  accept  the  results  of 
a  development  of  modem  religious  belief. 

Allusions  have  already  been  made  in  these 
pages  to  the  changes  and  developments  whieli 
during  thirty  yeare  had  tiken  place  within  the 
church.     The  name  of  Dr.  Pusey  has  been 


mentioned,  and  some  references  have  appcai-cd 
to  ''Tracts  for  the  Times''  and  the  opinions 
of  those  who  formed  what  w.as  known  as  the 
Tractaiian  party,  which  differed  from  the  old 
orthodox  or  High-chux-ch  party,  and  still  more 
from   the   Evangelicals,   who,   holding    with 
Chilliugworth  that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,  strenuously 
opposed  the   contention  of  the  Tractarians. 
The  latter  urged  that  the  New  Testament 
itself  was  derived  from,  and  its  authority  was 
subject  to  the  endorsement  of  the  church, 
since  the  faith  and  doctrines  therein  contained 
must  have  existed  in  the  primitive  church 
during  the  interval  which  elapsed  bet>veen 
the  teaching  of  Clirist  and  the  appearance  of 
the  written   gospels  or  epistles.     They  also 
argued   that   when   the   canon   of   the   New 
Testament  Scriptm-es  was  formed,  each  book 
of  which  it  was  composed  was  endorsed  or 
accepted  in  confoi-mity  with  the  existing  bod  v 
of   doctrine    in   the   church.      The   question, 
therefore,  seemed  to  be  between  the  supremacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  supremacy  of  those  Sci-iptures  as  deter- 
mining the  doctrine  of  the  church.    The  rela- 
tions between  Evangehcalism  and  Tractarian- 
ism  involve  considerations  of  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  course  of  human  thought  and 
the  causes  which  modify  it;  and  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  pointed  out,  the  evangelical  move- 
ment, partly  founded  on  reverence  for  the  re- 
formers of  the  church,  was  itself  a  revival  of 
a  living  influence  and  example  which  gave 
intensity  «to  religious  belief    and    teaching. 
"  The  nature  of  the  evangelical  movement  was 
not  probably  well  calculated  to  fit  its  agents 
for  exercising  social  influence  at  large.    It  had 
a  code  with  respect  to  amusements  which  wa.s 
at  once  rigid  and  supei-ficial.     This  code  in- 
flexibly proscribed   certain  of  the  forms  in 
which  the  worldly  spii-it  loves  to  work ;  while 
it  left  ample  room  for  othere  not  less  charged 
with  poison,  and  perhaps  more  insidious.     In 
lay  life  generally  it  did  not  ally  itself  with 
literature,  art,  and  general  cultivation ;  but  it 
hamionized  veiy  well  with  the  money-getting' 
pursuits.     'VMiile  the  evangelical  clergyman 
was  almost  of  necessity  a  spiritual  and  de- 
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ToteU  muu,  \ho  eviiiii;t.-lic:(l  layiu:iu  might  bo, 
iiuil  soiuetiuii-s  \v:i.s  the  suiiie;  but  tliej'e  w:is 
iu  his  i-;i>t.-  far  iiiuiv  luoiii  L'V  n  coui|K>sitioii 
betwtvji  ihv  two  woiljs,  whidi  left  on  hiiu  the 
work  uf  exejusiveue^,  auii  toiuled  to  a  sever- 
;iuee  from  scK-ietv,  witliout  socuiiiig  au  iiiteriur 
st.iuiLtrvl  of  eorix'S[ioudxuj;  elevatiou.  l!ut  it 
seems  probable,  if  not  almost  ecrUiiii.  that  the 
iut«rfusiouof  a  classof  mcu  like  the  evau-^lical 
cierjry  with  tlie  clerical  boJy  at  large  miist 
have  jMjwerfiilly  ivbiiked  the  j^iss  incoiisis- 
teiicies  of  jirofessioiial  character,  auil  li;ive 
operated  with  the  foive  of  a  widely-diffused 
example  iu  raising  what  was  the  prevuiliii;;, 
aud  tliroateiieil  to  become  the  ti-aditioual 
standard.''  This  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  coiiclusiou 
when  sjieakiug  of  evaugelicalism  iu  its  eaily 
days;  and  he  mentious  iu  evidence  of  the  im- 
provement among  the  clergy  a  remark  made 
to  him  by  Sydney  £jmiih,  whom  he  met  at 
Mr.  Uallam's  house  about  the  year  1835. 
••  lie  spoke,  not  of  any  geuer.d  chiuiges  in 
the  prevailing  tone  of  doctrine,  but  of  the 
improvement  which  had  then  begun  to  be 
i-emarkable  in  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  clergy.  He  went  back  upon  what  ihey 
hail  been,  aud  s;iiil  in  his  vivid  and  pointed 
way  of  illusti'ation,  "  Whenever  you  meet  a 
clerg^'man  of  my  age  you  may  be  quite  sure 
he  is  a  bad  dei-gjTnau  1'  He  must  then  have 
been  over  sixty  but  under  sixty-tive.  In 
describing  the  character  of  his  era  be  could 
afford  this  good-humoui-ed  condemnation;  for, 
iu  trutli,  .Ts  the  i^vstor  of  a  parish,  he  api>ear8 
to  have  shown  a  mimly  earnestness  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  which,  if  it  did  not  rise  alarm- 
ingly high,  yet  was  greatly  iu  advance  of  the 
time." 

Mr.  Gladstone  regards  it  xs  au  unquestion- 
able fact  that  it  was  after  the  appeaitiuce  of 
••'  Tracts  for  the  Times," and  not  before,  that  the 
juice  aud  sap,  that  is  to  say,  the  jwsitive  part 
of  the  evangelical  teaching,  coursed  tlu-ough 
'•  the  actual  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  "  of 
the  English  Church.  The  evangelical  teach- 
ing with  respect  to  the  church  aud  the  sacra- 
ments, fell  below  the  standard  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  or  the  -Articles,  or  both.  This  was  a 
negative  part  of  the  evaugelii'al  scheme,  and 
it  could  not  pass  into  the  general  stmiu  of 


jii-acticid  instruction  iu  the  Anglican  Chuix-h. 

I  But  the  eVHUgelical  |ii'eAcheiii  uf  the  Kuglisli 
(-'liurch,  ascending  from  the  theme  of  the  doc- 
trine of  "  justitication,"  set  forth  the  |Kison, 

I  life,  and  work  of  the  Justilier  as  the isouive  and 
subsUuice,  not  less  th;iu  the  model  of  our  life. 
This  was  the  jieriJetUid  oflice  of  the  church, 
and  in  this  they  were  not  iunovatoi'S  but  re- 
storers. The  founders  of  the  "  Oxford  School," 
a  few  men,  among  whom  at  the  outset  was 
only  one  i>ix>fcssor,  and  who  {artook  of  no  au- 
thoiity  or  advantage  belonging  to  an  aucieui 
univereity,  followed,  and  with  the  aim  of  com- 
pleting the  restoring  work  which  the  Evan- 
geliads  had  begun,  though  they  did  not  au- 

1  uouuce,  and  jierhaps  did  not  know,  that  they 
hail  derived  so  much  from  their  predeces- 
sors.    Their  distinctive  si)eech  was  of  church 

!  and  priesthood,  of  sacraments  and  services. 
Through  the  saci-aments  and  observauces  of 

!  the  church  the  saving  truths  and  doctrines 

i  were  to  be  t;iught  in  a  way  capable  of,  and 
suitable  for,  transmission  by  a  collective  body 
from  geueration  to  generation.     There  was 

I  strong  antagonism  between  the  two  jmrties, 
but  yet  the  Tractarian  party  w;is  powerfully 
reinforcetl  from  the  ranks  of  the  Evangelicals. 
Of  the  three  great  authoi-s  of  the  tiacts  Mr. 
Keble  was  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  school 
of  ti-iditional  Ajigliciin  theology.  Mr.  (after- 
wards  (.'aixlinal)  Newman  had  been  closely 
allied  to  evangelical  doctrine  and  feeling  iu 
his  e;uly  religious  life.  His  brother  English 
caixliual  had  belonged  in  the  strictest  sense  to 
the  ranks  of  the  jKuty.  But  between  16-k) 
;md  lS6t1  a  veiy  lai-ge  number — a  lamphlct 
entitled  Home's  llecruiU  enumei-ates  about  3lXK  > 
— of  reci-uits  went  over  to  the  Chuixh  of  Itome. 
Of  these,  ilr.  Gladstone  tells  us,  several  hun- 
dreds were  clergymen;  and  ]>ersons  of  title  also 
were  numerous.  Some  of  the  sece<.lers  were 
jjersons  brought  for  the  lii-st  time  under  reli- 
gious influences.  Some  cases  may  have  been 
simply  due  to  jtei'soual  idios\-ncrasies,  some 
to  a  sti-ong  reaction  from  jiure  unbelief;  some 
came  from  Pi-esbyterianism,  a  mere  kaudfiil 
from  Nonconformity,  or,  on  the  other  side, 
from  the  old-fashioned  Anglican  precinct, 
representi.'d  by  men  like  Archbishop  Howley, 
Bishop    Blomtield,    and    l)i.    Hook.      Very 
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many,  mid  especially  yoiuig  women,  nuule  llie 
chan^;,'o  Ihroiigli  what  ni:iy  be  called  ])i()U.s 
appetite,  without  extended  knowledge  or  care- 
ful inquiry.  But  there  was  a  large,  and,  still 
more,  an  important  chxss  not  included  within 
any  of  these  descriptions,  princijially  clerical, 
but  not  without  a  lay  fraction,  made  up  of 
men  competent  in  every  way  by  talent,  at- 
tainment, position,  character,  to  exercise  a 
judgment,  which  judgment  they  did  exercise 
in  general  to  their  own  heavy  temporal  pre- 
judice. The  secession  of  this  body  of  men  is 
a  conspicuous  event  of  the  first  order  in  the 
Anglican  religious  history  of  a  very  remark- 
able time.  The  bulk  of  them  were  reputed 
Tractarians.  The  secession  sharpened  the 
outlines  and  heightened  the  pretensions  of 
Romanism  not  less  decidedly  than  it  thinned 
the  regimental  forces  of  the  Anglican  system, 
and  for  a  time  utterly  disparaged,  if  it  did 
not  destro}',  its  credit.  It  is  matter  of  import- 
ance to  inquire  what  persons  are  responsible 
and  what  system  is  responsible  for  this  result, 
which  from  more  than  one  point  of  view  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  serious 
disaster. 

This,  then,  is  the  sketch  of  the  principal 
movements  and  the  position  of  the  church; 
and  it  is  important  to  consider  it  in  relation 
to  subsequent  events  and  situations  and  also 
to  the  part  borne  in  them  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Without  necessarily  maintaining  the 
opinions  he  expresses,  the  foregoing  account  is 
mainly  a  slight  condensation  of  his  own  state- 
ments in  a  portion  of  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Evangelical  Movement :  its  Parentage,  Pro- 
gress, and  Issue,"  which  appeared  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Rcvicio  for  July,  1879,  and 
has  been  reprinted  in  his  collected  papei-s. 
To  this  essay  the  reader  would  do  well  to 
refer  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  movements 
in  religious  thought  and  observance,  but  in 
order  to  be  able  to  correct  misrepresenta- 
tions which  have  frequently  been  made  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  on  ecclesi- 
astical questions  and  religious  doctrine  and 
observance. 

But  before  turning  from  these  topics  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  whether  the  discus- 


sion carried  on  by  Mr.  Newman  and  other 
writere  of  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times''  gave 
greater  latitude  for  questioning  the  absolute 
authority  of  Scripture  or  not,  a  disposition 
towards  free  criticism  and  free  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scrijjture  narratives  and  doc- 
trines afterwards  became  apparent  among  some 
of  the  more  eminent  of  the  clergy  and  the 
professors  at  the  univereities.  Mr.  Stanley, 
afterwards  the  Dean  of  "Westminster,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  so-called  heterodox;  and 
Professor  Jowett,  Professor  Baden  Powell,  and 
others,  men  of  blameless  character  and  high 
attainments,  published  books,  articles,  or  pam- 
phlets which  caused  great  uneasiness  among 
those  faithful  churchmen  or  nonconformists 
who  dreaded  the  so-called  German  theology 
and  philosophy,  and  who  saw,  as  many  good 
and  wise  men  saw,  that  the  tendency  towards 
reliance  on  the  dogmas  of  an  absolute  church 
on  the  one  hand  was  again  simultaneous,  not 
only  with  the  abandonment  of  the  former  ac- 
cepted grounds  of  belief  in  Scripture  ti-uths, 
but  with  the  resumption  of  those  fallacies  of 
scepticism  and  deadening  forms  of  unbelief 
which  perverted  and  debased  the  national  and 
social  life. 

No  such  effects  were  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  criticisms  coupled  with  the  teaching  of 
men  like  Stanley,  Jowett,  or  others  associated 
with  them  in  that  kind  of  criticism  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  erroi's  or  its  dan- 
gers, recognized  the  revelation  of  the  divine 
Ufe;  but  there  was,  as  there  might  be  now,  a 
kind  of  undiscriminating  terror  among  ortho- 
dox people. 

As  a  general  term  for  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets which  appeared  on  the  critical  or  specu- 
lative side,  the  word  Rationalistic  came  to  be 
somewhat  loosely  applied.  That  Dr.  Colenso, 
Bishop  of  Natal,  should  in  consequence  of  the 
artless  questions  of  a  Zulu  have  signified 
his  doubt  of  the  dry  literal  accuracy  of  the 
authorized  translation  of  some  poi'tion  of  the 
Pentateuch,  was  not  to  be  borne  without  an 
outburst  of  indignation  and  a  demand  for 
summary  investigation ;  but  when  Dr.  Co- 
lenso published  his  book  entitled  The  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Boole  of  Joshua  Critically  Exa- 
mined, there  was  great  consternation,  though 
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a  cii(it«l  examiiiatiun  scun-ely  B(aiteJ  auy 
i|urstiuli  that  IkuI  lint  I'tvii  disciissetl,  auJ, 
one  way  or  another,  si'ttloti  long  Ix-foiv.  The 
iiupi-essiou  iiuule  ou  a  great  iimny  ]>eo]ile  was 
that  if  till'  bishop  had  devotvil  wore  atteutiou 
to  jii-eviotis  Jiseussious,  iiuw  aluK>st  iiisuiisse<l 
iuto  tlio  limbo  of  tutrren  topics  of  iuquiry,  he 
might  n«ver  have  written  tlte  book  at  all.  As 
it  was,  the  ]>eople  who  did  not  read  it,  and 
those  who  did  read  it,  aud  were  as  unoonsoious 
as  the  bishop  seemed  to  be  of  its  consisting 
chiefly  of  thrice-thrashed  straw,  were  idarmetl, 
not  so  much  at  the  result,  as  at  the  source  of 
the  heterodox  conclusions,  Tlie  Lower  House 
of  Couvocation  found  the  book  to  contjuu 
errors  of  the  gravest  aud  most  dangerous  char- 
acter, aud  i)reseutcd  this  declaration  to  the 
Upjier  llouse,  who  tiecliued  to  interfere  be- 
cause the  work  was  about  to  be  submitted  to 
the  judgmeut  of  au  ecclesiiistical  court,  but 
atfectiouately  warned  those  who  might  not  be 
able  to  read  the  convincing  answere  which  had 
been  published,  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  book.  The  result  of  a  reference  to  the 
ecclesiastical  court  was  that  though  Dr.  Co- 
lenso  was  tried  aud  condemned  by  liis  metro- 
l>olitan  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  aud  two  of 
his  sutHagans  sitting  with  him  as  assessors, 
their  sentence  of  deprivation  of  his  see  was 
reversed  by  the  committee  of  the  privy-couu- 
cil,  iu:ismuch  as  it  held  that  the  crowu  had  no 
power  by  law  to  constitute  a  bishopric  or  to 
confer  coercive  juristliction  within  any  colony 
jxissessing  an  independent  legislature;  aud 
that  the  letters  patent  which  purjxirted  to 
create  the  sees  of  Cape  Town  and  Katal  were 
issued  after  these  colonies  had  acquired  such 
legislation,  so  that  neither  bishop  was,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  bishop  of  his  see,  aud  neither 
of  them  had  any  jurisdiction  whatever. 

Nobody  called  in  question  the  character,  the 
piety,  or  the  honesty  of  Dr.  Colenso,  and  bis 
supporters  iu  London  soon  started  a  fund 
whereto  about  £3300  was  subscribed  before 
he  returned  to  his  charge,  a  bishop  without  a 
legal  see  or  jurisdiction,  but  all  the  same  the 
Bishop  of  Natal.  There  was  another  difficulty 
to  overcome,  aud  to  meet  this  the  funds  sub- 
scribed were  required.  Acting  ou  the  judgmeut 
of  the  privy-council  the  trustees  of  the  Colo- 


nial liishoprica  Fund  had  withheld  )>ayuirut 
of  the  bishop's  salary  of  £36:;.  l)r.  t'ult-uso, 
therefoiv,  tiled  a  bill  against  Mr.  tihulstuue, 
Vice-chaucellur  Wood,  tlie  Archbiahopof  C«u- 
terbury,  and  othei-s  who  were  trustees,  calling 
U]>ou  them  to  set  aside  i,'10,(KK)  out  of  the 
fund  for  securing  the  income  of  the  Bishop  of 
Natid,  and  jdso  to  |>.'4y  his  salary.  The  de- 
fendants contended  that  by  the  judgment  of 
the  iK>mmittee  of  privy -council  Dr.  Colenso 
had  uever  been  a  bishop  at  all  in  the  sense 
contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  fund. 
Agaiust  this  Lord  Romilly,  who  tried  the  cise, 
detined  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  duties  and 
functions  of  a  bishop,  and  ]Kiiuted  out  how 
the  letters  patent  of  the  crowu  had  failed  iu 
euabling  the  bishop  to  perform  those  duties, 
what  were  the  objects  for  which  the  funds 
were  contributed,  and  the  uature  of  the  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  trustees  with  both 
the  crown  aud  the  plaintiff.  The  judgment 
was  for  Dr.  Colenso,  ;iud  the  trustees  had  to 
pay  the  costs. 

Essays  and  Revieics,  the  name  of  that  book 
which  once  raised  such  a  ferment,  is  now 
seldom  mentioned,  or  is  spokeu  of  with  no 
very  definite  sense  of  its  doing  serious  mischief. 
Some  of  the  authors  of  that  uu.issuming  vol- 
ume of  speculative  or  critical  ess-ays  are  still 
famous,  aud  will  be  remembered  when  tlie 
book  itself  h;is  been  almost  forgotten.  The 
volume  was  made  up  of  seven  essays  having 
uo  special  or  necessai-y  connection,  nor  any 
very  obvious  agreement,  and  each  was  signed 
with  the  name  of  the  author.  It  may  be  said 
without  much  doubt  that  this  collection  of 
papers  was  not  priruarily  intended  to  convey 
the  settled  opiuious  or  convictions  of  the 
writers;  but  that  the  essiiys  were  examjiles  of 
critical  an<l  speculative  thought,  aud  the  re- 
views,—as  their  name  implied, — the  written 
results  of  an  examination  of  certain  books  in 
the  views  of  which  the  writers  were  intellec- 
tually interested,  «nd  with  which  probjibly 
they  to  a  considemble  degree  accorded.  Iu 
the  first  of  the  essiys  tlie  humiui  race  was 
personitied  jus  an  individual  whose  intellectu.tl 
and  religious  -jducation  or  development  had 
been  proceeding  through  tlie  beliefs  and  ex- 
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licriences  of  successive  ages  and  was  proceed- 
ing still.  The  idea  was  not  altogether  new, 
:ind  could  scarcely  be  called  imjiious,  except 
from  the  point  of  view  that  unless  it  were 
subjected  to  strictly  metaphorical  limits  it 
would  be  opjiosed  to  certain  orthodox  doctrines. 
The  next  paper  was  a  review  of  some  biblical 
criticisms  and  rationalistic  conclusionsof  Barou 
Dunsen,  a  ni:ui  wbo  had  been  the  admired  and 
esteemed  friend  of  most  of  our  eminent  states- 
men and  scholars,  but  whose  heterodox  opin- 
ions, though  tolerated  in  society  where  his 
learning  and  his  character  had  made  him  wel- 
come, could  not  be  i-egarded  with  complacency- 
when  they  were  issued  with  the  apparent  en- 
dorsement of  a  reverend  principal  or  professor 
at  either  of  our  colleges  or  nuivei-sities,  or 
were  upheld  by  professed  membeis  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  The  others  papere  which 
made  up  the  volume  included  an  application  to 
the  Old  Testament  history,  of  the  jirinciples 
adopted  by  Niebuhr  in  his  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  Eome,  objections  to  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation,  and  contentions  that 
the  same  rules  of  interpretation  and  criticism 
should  be  applied  to  the  Bible  as  to  any  other 
book.  The  authors  were  the  Eev.  Dr.  Temple, 
head-master  of  Eugby  School,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  the  Eev.  Dr.  Williams,  Vice- 
principal  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter; 
the  Eev.  Baden  Powell,  Saviliau  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford;  Mr.  Goodwin,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  Biblical  commentator; 
the  Rev.  Mark  Pattisou,  tutor  and  afterwards 
princi]5al  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Jowett,  regius 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford. 

Against  Professor  Jowett  there  was  much 
opposition  in  the  university,  from  conscientious 
motives.  Dr.  Pusey,  who  twenty  yeai-s  before 
had  been  suspended  by  the  vice-chancellor 
from  preaching  from  the  univereity  pulpit 
■what  were  alleged  to  be  Eomish  doctrines, 
had  afterwards  with  his  foUowei-s  been  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Jowett  for  friendly  interven- 
tion between  them  and  the  authorities,  who 
would  have  dismissed  them.  He  now  joined 
with  Dr.  Ogilvie,  one  of  those  who  had  been 
his  own  personal  opponents,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Greek  professor. 


Dr.  Pusey,  and  his  co-prosecutora  of  Profes- 
sor Jowett  in  the  chancellor's  court  at  Oxford, 
could  not  carry  on  tlie  case  because  of  the 
protests  entered  by  the  defendant's  proctor, 
which  contained  objections  that  the  court  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters,  was  unlit 
to  do  justice  in  the  case,  and  had  no  power 
over  a  regius  professor. 

There  were  of  course  other  ways  of  pro- 
nouncing sentence  against  the  essayist,  and 
when  a  proposal  was  made  to  increase  the 
endowment  of  the  Greek  chair — which  re- 
mained at  its  original  amount  of  ^40,  although 
that  sum  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
utterly  inadequate  —  considerable  opposition 
to  the  scheme  was  evinced.  This  opposition 
was  overcome,  however,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
resident  members  of  the  University  were  con- 
cerned, and  a  plan  for  increasing  the  endow- 
ment was  agreed  upon,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  approval  was  thereby  given  to  tlic 
opinions  of  the  existing  professor.  The  scheme 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  whole 
body  of  graduates  of  the  university,  resident 
and  non-resident,  and  was  rejected  by  a  con- 
siderable majority,  made  up  principally  of 
non-residents.  The  lord-chancellor  then  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  the  object  in  view  in  an- 
other waj',  and  brought  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Lords  enacting  that  in  future  a  stall  in  one 
of  the  cathedrals  should  be  assigned  to  the 
occujjant  of  the  Greek  chair,  and  providing 
that  the  first  stall  which  became  vacant  should 
be  thus  appropriated.  The  proposal,  though 
at  first  received  with  considerable  approval, 
was  ultimately  rejected  by  their  lordships, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  university  properly  to  endow  the  chair,  in 
consideration  of  certain  privileges  and  advan- 
tages— some  of  which  are  of  great  value  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view — granted  to  it  by  the 
crown. 

The  lower  House  of  Convocation  at  their 
meeting,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
reply  to  a  deputation  of  SOO  clergymen,  de- 
cided to  take  no  action  against  the  authoi-s  of 
the  heretical  book,  but  to  wait  for  the  refu- 
tation of  the  opinions  which  it  contained  by 
replies  which  would  be  sure  to  be  published. 
The  Bishopof  Salisbury  thcncommenced  a  suit. 
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This  ojiso  whicli  was  bi-ouijUt  by  the  liislmj* 
of  Salisbury  iijj-aiust  the  Rev.  RowhinJ  \\i\- 
limua  was  triej  ia  the  Aivhes  Court,  where 
tlie  juJge  i-ejeoteJ  all  the  ehiirg»>3  but  tlioso 
coutitiiieil  ill  two  articles.  Ou  the  eh;u-ge  uikiu 
these  t.vo,  tlio  vlefemlaiit  apiK';i]ed  to  the  juili- 
cial  committee  of  the  privy-couucil,  auJ  the 
LorJ-chancellor  Belhell  (Ivord  Westbury)  was 
strongly  iu  favour  of  u  revers;il  of  the  sentence 
of  suspeusiou  pronounced  by  the  Court  of 
Arches  ou  account  of  the  two  articles,  which  his 
loixlshi)!  moved  should  be  rejected  ns  the  i-est 
bad  been.  The  charges  in  an  action  .igaiust 
iiuotlier  of  the  essayists  (Mr.  'Wilsou)  ho  :dso 
s.-»id  should  be  witlidrawu.  The  loi\i-chau- 
cellor  was  evidently  ou  the  side  of  freedonr 
of  opinion,  and  distinctly  declared  that  Mr. 
AVilli.ims's  expressions  wei-e  not  to  be  inter- 
preted iu  the  way  put  forth  by  the  promoter 
of  the  action,  and  that  Mr.  'Wilson's  repi-eseu- 
tatious  could  not  be  siiid  to  be  plainly  contra- 
dictory to,  or  iucousistcnl  with,  the  jutides  or 
formularies  of  the  church  to  which  the  chai'ge 
referred.  The  Aix-hbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  did  not  concur  iu  this  judgment,  and 
issued  pastonil  lettej-s  on  the  subject.  A  few 
days  jiftorwards  an  address  said  to  have  been 
signed  by  137,000  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  thanking  them  and  supporting  the 
decision  they  had  taken,  was  presented  to  them 
at  Lambeth  Palace. 

Essays  and  lievieics  was  afterw.irds  con- 
demned in  Convocation;  but, upon  the  rejwrts 
of  the  committee  of  the  Upper  aud  Lower 
House,  when  that  decision  w;is  brought  down 
to  the  Lower,  amendments  were  moved  which, 
though  they  were  not  carried,  showed  that 
opinion  was  not  unanimous.  There  was  j'ct 
to  follow  a  sharp  discussion  iu  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  Lord  Houghton  asked  the  gov- 
ernment questions  as  to  the  powei-s  of  the 
convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  to 
jass  a  syuodical  judgment  on  books  written 
by  clergymen  or  laymen ;  as  to  the  immunity 
of  members  of  that  body  from  proceedings  at 
common  law  consequent  ou  such  judgment; 
and  as  to  the  form  iu  which  judicial  power 
must  be  exercised  if  it  belonged  to  that  body. 
The  opportunity  was  too  good  for  the  lord- 
chancellor  to  lose,  aud  he  i-eplied  iu  terms,  of 


which  the  nivhbisliop  said,  he  tried  to  produce 
|utin  by  words  that  &hould   blisl<  !  ;'<.>u 

whom  they  fell.     There  were,  1  ■  ico 

modes  of  dealing  with  Convocation  w  hen  it  v:i.» 
|H'rmitted  to  come  into  action  and  transact  ivitl 
business.  The  lii-st  was,  while  they  were  harm- 
lessly busy,  to  tiike  no  notice  of  their  i)roi-e»-d- 
ings;  the  second  was,  when  they  seemed  likely 
to  get  into  mischief,  to  prorogue  and  i»ut  an 
end  to  their  proceedings;  the  tliini,  when  they 
had  done  something  clearly  beyond  their 
power's,  was  to  bring  them  before  a  court  of 
justice  and  punish  them.  This  w!U>bitiug  and 
contemptuous  enough  .ns  prououncetl  by  an 
eminent  lawyer  holding  such  high  office  to- 
wanls  a  body  which  regarded  itself  as  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  He  wont  on,  however, 
to  repi-esent,  that  as  Convocation  derived  its 
authority  from  the  cix)wn,and  could  pronounce 
no  valid  sentence  without  the  sanction  of  the 
crown,  any  attempt  to  put  such  a  sentence  in 
force  without  that  sanction  would  m.ake  the 
offending  pai'ties  liable  to  a  pnemunire.  He 
then  i>ictured  the  archbishop  aud  the  bishops 
at  the  bar,  not  in  solemn  state,  but  as  penitents 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  he  supposed  that  tlie 
sentence  would  be  similiu:  to  that  passed  by  a 
bi.shop  ou  one  of  the  authors  of  Essays  anJ 
Itei'iews — a  year's  deprivation  of  his  benefice, 
aud  then  represented  that  as  the  archbishop 
had  given  two  votes,  for  two  years  the  most 
reverend  prelate  would  be  condemned  to  have 
all  the  revenue  of  his  high  ))osition  seques- 
trated. What  an  opportunity  for  his  right 
honourable  friend,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  to  spread  his  net,  and  in  one  haul 
take  in  £30,000  from  the  highest  dignitary, 
not  to  s])eak  of  the  /loi  poUoi,  the  bishoi>s, 
deacons,  canons,  vicars,  all  included  in 
one  common  crime — all  subject  to  oue  com- 
mon penalty.  .  .  .  Assuming  that  the  rejiort 
of  the  judgment  which  he  had  read  was  a 
coiTect  one,  he  was  happy  to  tell  their  lord- 
ships that  what  was  called  a  syuodical  judg- 
ment was  simply  a  series  of  well-lubricated 
terms — a  sentence  so  oily  aud  saj)onaceous  that 
no  one  could  grasp  it.  Like  an  eel  it  slipped 
through  the  lingei-s;  it  w.as  simply  nothing, 
and  he  was  glad  to  tell  his  noble  friend  that 
it  w.is  no  sentence  at  all.     If  the  volume  had 
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Ijeen  tlie  work  of  one  li:unl  the  sentence  niigtit 
liave  liail  some  ellect;  but,  seeing  that  the 
vohmie  waa  only  two  covei-s  liolding  together 
separate  essays,  and  seeing  that  the  sentence 
ilij  not  attribute  any  offence  to  anything  but 
the  vohime  containing  these  separate  •writings, 
not  one  of  the  authors  was  conilemued,  and 
each  one  of  them  might  say,  "This  thing  that 
is  condemned  is  not  mine;  it  belongs  to  you." 
In  this  way  the  volume  and  the  sentence 
whicli  condemned  it  might  be  lianded  round 
from  one  to  another,  and  the  aiiplication  of 
the  sentence  be  repudiated  by  all  the  authore. 
The  bishops  might  meet  together  as  a  de- 
bating club  and  express  their  opinion  wliether 
this  or  that  law  was  a  good  or  a  bad  one;  but 
even  that  was  not  a  very  small  nor  a  proper 
thing,  for  they  might  thereby  involve  them- 
selves in  great  peril.  He  brought  before  them 
the  predicament  in  which  any  iudivicbial  mem- 
ber of  the  episcopal  bench  might  stand.  The 
upper  house  might  come  to  a  particul.ir  deter- 
mination; but,  supposing  the  author  of  one  of 
these  essays  were  presented  to  a  living  or  any 
other  piece  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and 
supposing  that  one  of  the  bishops  who  had  been 
a  party  to  those  proceedings  were  called  on  to 
institute.  The  bishop  would  naturally  say, 
'•  How  can  I  institute  a  man  whose  work  I 
have  joined  in  condemning?"  but,  in  declining 
to  institute,  the  bishop  might  possibly  become 
liable  to  a  pra?raunire,  or  be  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  anotlier  hard  word,  duplex 
querela. 

This  was  the  strain  in  which  the  reply 
w;is  made,  and  it  concluded  by  assuring  the 
mover  of  the  question  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  government  to  take  any  further 
steps  in  the  matter.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
replied  with  dignity,  and  not  without  effective 
rebuke  of  the  tone  of  the  lord-chancellor,  say- 
ing that  if  he  had  no  respect  for  himself,  he 
ought  to  have  had  respect  for  the  audience 
before  which  he  spoke. 

Probably  few  pei-sous  could  have  defended 
the  manner  of  the  reply  made  by  Lord  West- 
bury  ;  but  the  matter  of  it  was  subject  for 
very  serious  consideration,  as  people  luive 
found  out  since,  and  especially  now  that  an- 
other party  in  the  church  have  alike  denied 


the  authority,  and  practically  tried  to  defy  the 
])0\ver  of  .a  legal  tribunal,  and  have  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  duty  of  obedience  to  ecclesi- 
astical superiors. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  in  the  matter 
of  subscription  to  the  articles  of  the  church 
Dr.  Pusey  had  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
and  while  he  was  liable  to  suspension  from  the 
university  for  alleged  Romish  tendencies,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  articles  except  with  the 
liberty  of  interpreting  them  according  to  his 
views  of  their  meaning  in  the  ancient  church. 
The  subscription  to  the  clerical  oaths  had,  it 
is  almost  needle>-s  to  s,ay,  become  li.able  to  as 
elastic  an  appliciition,  and  at  length  a  rcpy.i) 
commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  re- 
port on  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  in 
July,  1865,  Lord  Granville  brought  a  bill 
before  parliament  for  relaxing  the  subscrip- 
tion to  certain  clerical  oaths.  The  effect  of 
this  was  that  in  place  of  the  old  form  pledging 
his  "assent  and  consent"  to  everything  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
declaration  as  proposed  by  the  bill  to  be  made 
before  ordination  was:  "  I  assent  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  religion  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  of  the  ordering  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  I  believe  the  doctrine 
of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
as  therein  set  forth  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God;  and  in  public  prayer  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  I  will  use  the 
form  in  the  said  books  prescribed,  and  none 
other  except  as  far  as  shall  be  ordered  by  law- 
ful authority."  This  measure  passed  through 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  of  Sir  Richard 
Bethell  (Lord  Westbury),  the  profound  anil 
accomplished  lawyer,  of  the  bitter  tongue,  who 
took  so  prominent  a  part  as  a  law  reformer 
and  in  these  ecclesiastical  trials.  The  close  of 
1865  saw  his  sudden  and  almost  unexpected 
resignation.  He  was  just  65  yeai-s  old,  for  he 
was  born  in  1800.  His  father  w.is  a  physician 
at  Bradford,  and  was  said  to  have  descended 
from  an  old  Welsh  family  named  Ap-Ithell 
(whence  Bethell).  His  education  began  at  the 
Bristol  Grammar  School.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  left  that  seminarv  and  studied  with 
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liis  fiitliiT  fur  i>iio  year,  niul  then  |ii\ici»eded  t<.> 
AVmlliamC'olK-gf, Oxford,  wlietv  lie  fuuud  suiue 
ililliouIlY  ill  iii:itricul;itiii^'  uiiai-vtiiiiit  uf  liis  ex- 
trviiiu  yutitli.  Tliis  ilitlioully  oveicoiue,  lie  wiis 
eleotetl  Bchulur  in  tlie  fullowiiij;  year;  and  in 
1818  (before  he  was  eifiliteeii  yeare  of  age)  lie 
took  liis  degree,  witli  tlie  huiitmi>i  uf  a  first  class 
iu  classics  and  a  secviid  ill  iiiatlieiiialics.  lie 
Wits  o;dletl  to  llie  bar  at  the  ^kliddle  Temple  iu 
1823,  and  made  a  (jiieeu's  counsel  iu  184(1.  lie 
was  tii-sl  retiiriieil  fur  Aylesbury  in  isril  as  a 
Liberal  C'uiiservative,  and  s;it  for  that  place 
till  1859,  when  he  was  i-eturued  for  Wolver- 
hainptuu.  He  had  licKl  the  uflice  uf  vice-chaii- 
cellur  uf  the  i-oiiiity  pidatiue  of  l^nc;tster, and 
was  a]ipoiuted  solicitor-geuend  iD  18Q2  iu  Lord 
Aberdeen's  ministry,  and  attoruey-geueral  iu 
1850,  aud,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  in- 
terval of  Lurd  Derby's  second  ministry,  had 
been  in  that  otiice  till  in  July,  18G1, lie  became 
custudiau  of  the  Gi-ent  Seal  uf  Eughiud.  His 
wit  was  acute,  his  language,  as  we  liave  seen, 
so  caustic  that  it  has  been  ciUled  vitriolic ; 
though  he  mostly  spoke  iu  a  lisping  drawling 
jiianner  which  w;is  far  from  being  oratorical, 
aud  made  the  words  he  used  all  the  more  start- 
ling when  the  listeuers  came  to  t/tint  of  them. 
It  will  easily  be  undewtood  that  he  was 
beloved  neither  by  those  members  of  his  own 
profession  who  were  opposed  to  his  iiinova- 
tious  aud  simplitications  of  the  law,  uor  by 
])ersous  on  whom  he  had  turned  his  uuspariug 
powers  of  derision  or  of  refutation.  Perhaps 
mauy  of  his  enemies  were  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  \x\y  oflF  old  grudges,  aud 
though  they  may  not  have  had  much  hand  in 
settling  the  score,  the  opportunity  came  iu  a. 
manner  which  must  have  pained  eveu  those 
among  his  opponents  who  admired  his  abili- 
ties aud  believed  iu  his  honour.  It  ajjpeared 
that  his  real  disposition  in  jn-ivate  life  was 
indulgent,  aud  to  some  extent  unsuspicious, 
and  he  had  used  his  iuflueuce  or  patronage  iu 
placing  two  of  his  reLitives  iu  official  posi- 
tions, where  one  of  them  was  afterwards  ac- 
cused of  holding  or  usiug  the  public  money 
for  his  own  purposes,  aud  another  of  some 
other  proceeding  which  could  not  be  passed 
over  with  propriety.     He  had  been  foolishly 

Lix,  and  h.id  remaiucd  silent  rather  thau  bc- 
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tmy  his  relative,  but  it  was  distinctly  elated 
that  his  silence  wua  from  no  iiuprujier  or  uii- 
bei-oiuing  motive.  The  charge  was  bioii^ht 
against  him,  howevt-r,  iu  the  House  uf  t'oin- 
moiis  iustend  uf  before  a  judicial  tribuual, 
and  it  was  made  use  of  fur  an  attack  against 
the  government,  so  that  a  vigorons  "whip" 
brought  up  a  large  attendance,  iu  which  the 
upjKiuents  uf  the  lui-d-chancellor  were  more 
numei-ous  thau  his  supporters.  "Laxity  of 
practice  and  want  of  caution,  whereby  great 
encouragenieiit  has  been  given  to  corrupt 
practices,  aud  which,  even  in  the  absence  of 
impro|ier  motives,  ai-e,  iu  the  opinion  uf  the 
house,  highly  reprehensible  and  calculated  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  administration  uf  the 
high  offices  of  state,"  w;is  the  resolution  which 
was  accepted  by  a  small  majority.  Lord 
West  bury  resigned  his  office  with  diguity,  aud 
not  without  some  calm  aud  almost  pathetic 
words,  acceptiug  the  decision  of  the  house 
without  saying  a  syll.ible  .igainst  it  except  that 
he  hoped  after  an  interval  cilmer  thoughts 
would  prevail.  He  pointed  out  the  work 
which  had  been  accomjilished— the  plans  of 
reform  aud  imjiroveiueut  which  had  beeu 
carefully  arranged  under  his  direction — nieu- 
tioued  that  on  his  retirement  there  would  only 
be  a  siugle  api)ellate  judgment  in  arrcai-,  aud 
that  the  same  could  be  s;iid  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  "  It  is  very  possible  that  by  some 
woixl  inadvertently  used — some  abruptness  of 
m-TJiiier— I  may  have  given  jxiiu,  or  have  ex- 
posed myself  to  your  unfavourable  oj)iuiou," 
he  said  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  couclusion. 
"  If  that  be  so,  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  sincere 
expression  of  my  regret,  while  I  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  circumstance  may  be  erased 
from  your  memory."  It  w;is  like  an  official 
dying  speech.  But  Lord  AVestbury  lived  to 
do  useful  work  a.s  a  "law  lord"  in  deciding  aj> 
peals  aud  as  arbitrator  in  some  delicate  aud  dif- 
ficult commercial  questions — duties  in  which 
he  was  employed  till  his  death  in  July,  1873. 

The  session  of  18CG  commenced  with  much 
interest  aud  with  no  little  cxijectation.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  death  of  the  prince- 
consort  the  queen  ojiened  parliament.     The 

a])]icarauce  of  her  majesty  in  jiublic  was  the 
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occasion  of  a  loyal  and  hearty  welcome,  whicli 
■woulil  iierliaps  have  been  more  vociferous  if 
it  had  been  less  sympathetic.  Only  by  her 
presence  in  the  house  did  her  majesty  resume 
her  royal  state.  The  robes  lay  on  the  throne 
beside  which  she  stood,  with  downcast  eyes, 
as  the  sj^eech  was  read  by  the  lord -chan- 
cellor. One  passage  iu  the  speech  pointed 
directly  to  parliamentary  reform ; — "  I  have 
directed  that  information  should  be  procured 
in  reference  to  the  rights  of  voting  in  the 
election  of  members  to  serve  iu  parliament  for 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs.  When  that 
information  is  complete  the  attention  of  par- 
liament will  be  called  to  the  result  thus  ob- 
tained, with  a  view  to  such  an  improvement 
in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  rights  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
may  tend  to  strengthen  our  free  institutions 
and  conduce  to  the  public  welfare." 

Not  very  exciting,  this  placid  reference  to 
an  inquiry  which  ardent  reformers  thought 
should  lead  to  a  very  considerable  extension 
of  the  franchise  and  a  careful  redistribution 
of  seats  in  accordance  with  equal  representa- 
tion :  and  yet  not  only  the  opposition,  but  a 
large  section  of  the  supposed  supporters  of  the 
government,  assumed  it  to  be  untimely,  if  not 
unnecessary,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  few  concessions,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
the  borough  franchise.  Nor  could  it  be  main- 
tained that  any  very  significant  demonstra- 
tions had  been  made  outside  parliament  to  ob- 
tain a  definite  scheme  of  reform.  There  was  a 
widely-felt  impression  that  the  question  would 
soon  have  to  be  considered,  and  there  were 
several  associations  and  not  a  few  leaders 
willing  to  organize  and  carry  on  a  regular 
movement  for  securing  a  measure  which  would 
satisfy  a  genuine  demand;  but  the  demand 
had  not  been  made  in  the  shape  of  distinct 
propositions,  perhaps,  for  one  reason  among 
others,  that  advanced  reformers  felt  little  con- 
fidence in  proposals  likely  to  emanate  from  a 
government  of  which  Eai-1  Eussell  was  the 
head  and  the  "Whigs  a  very  influential  element. 
The  truth  seemed  to  be  that  Eai-1  Eussell's 
government  was  not  likely  to  go  anything 
hke  far  enough  for  the  Liberals  or  Radicals, 
and   a  good   deal   too   far  for  the   cautious 


Whigs,  or  the  detei-mined  opponents  of  wide 
measures  of  enfranchisement,  except  as  con- 
cessions to  popular  agitation. 

The  knowledge  that  this  was  the  existing 
impression  must  have  made  the  task  of  ilr. 
Gladstone  a  diflicult  one,  when  he  had  to 
concur  in  framing  a  me;usure,  and  to  introduce 
it  to  j)ailiament;  for  by  that  time  he  had,  it 
may  be  supposed,  gone  far  beyond  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  EusseU  Liberal  policy  so  far  as 
regarded  an  extension  of  the  popular  privi- 
leges in  elections  of  members  to  parliament. 
There  was  a  certain  wholeness  in  his  character 
which  forbade  him  from  resting  in  partial  de- 
velopments, and  hence,  in  departing  from  one 
stand-point  to  another  which  he  saw  before 
him,  he  had  soon  to  change  his  boundaries  on 
all  sides  iu  accordance  with  what  was  to  him 
the  evident  consistency  of  their  relations.  It 
is  no  depreciation  of  him  to  say  that  he  evi- 
dently did  not,  himself,  realize  the  position 
that  he  would  rapidly  assume  in  relation  to 
questions  on  which  he  might  very  well  have 
thought  he  had  already  undergone  a  quite 
complete  change  of  opinion.  And  though  the 
reform  bill  which  he  had  to  propose  did  not, 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  go  far  enough,  it 
had  iu  it  those  elements  of  thoroughness  which 
were  sufficient  to  gain  for  it  the  support  of 
2Ii'.  Bright — a  support  which,— when  it  was 
dLscovered  that  the  opportunity  of  passing  a 
measm-e  of  the  kind  was  likely  to  be  delayed, 
and  perhaps  lost  by  the  continued  apathy  or 
indifl'ereuce  of  those  who  professed  to  be  the 
friends  and  advocates  of  political  freedom, — 
rose  into  Warm  and  enthusiastic  remonstrance. 
The  introduction  of  the  bill  was  somewhat 
chill  and  constrained ;  but  before  it  had  been 
long  debated,  Air.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright 
had  sustained  its  claims  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament  by  oratoiy  which  they  have  pro- 
babl}'  seldom  surpassed.  Their  energetic  ap- 
peals, though  they  did  not  arouse  sufficient 
determination  to  support  and  save  the  govern- 
ment, stirred  the  country  into  action  which 
compelled  those  who  defeated  the  measure  to 
reconsti-uct  it  with  provisions  which,  if  some 
of  them  were  less  satisfactory,  were  in  some 
respects  more  inclusive.  There  must  have 
been  many  people  at  that  time  who  remem- 
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heitd  Disraeli's  sciyiuy;  of  the  Pcolitt-s  thiit 
*'  tlit-y  hail  i-aiiglil  the  Wliigs  Ivithiii^,  nml 
had  stolen  their  clothes."  lu  the  ivforin  bill 
of  ISUT  the  Couservative  goverjiiiieut  showed 
that,  aide<l  by  somethiuv;  like  au  accideut, 
they  had  tiijiiicd  ui>  \Vliiv;s  and  LIIki-.Js  to- 
gether, and  had  aflerwaixis  been  »blij;ed  to 
disguise  themselves  in  their  clothes. 

But  to  i-eturu  to  the  oi>euiug  of  the  session. 
The  uiiuistry  \v;u  not  regai-ded  as  one  favour- 
able to  the  advance  of  Libei-alism.  The  ad- 
vanced party  wei-o  asking,  Why  was  Bright 
left  out  of  it  1  It  had  been  i-unioured  tliat 
he  was  to  bo  secretary  for  India,  or  i)i-esident 
of  the  Boaixl  of  Tiiide,  while  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  was  to  supix3rt  the  family  tradition  and 
conduct  Indian  atfairs.  Xosuchapjioiutments 
were  made.  Lord  Clarendon  succeeded  Earl 
Bussell  in  the  foreign  office,  and  the  govern- 
ment remained  with  little  alteration,  except 
in  the  offices  of  under-seci-etary  for  the  colo- 
nies and  vice-president  of  the  Boaixl  of  Tmde, 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  the  former  under- 
secretary, having  become  Irish  secretaiy. 
These  two  ch.-uiges  were  not  at  the  time  of 
much  apparent  importmce ;  but  they  became 
really  significant  as  the  intioduction  to  offices, 
which  gtive  no  seat  in  the  cabinet,  to  two  men 
who  have  since  liad  much  to  do,  one  with  the 
financial,  and  the  other  with  the  social  and 
political  administration  of  the  country.  These 
two  men  were  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  TVilliam  Edward  Forster,  member  for 
Bradford,  did  not  profess  to  be  himself  '"'  one 
of  the  people  falsely  called  Quakers,"  though 
he  w;is  the  only  son  of  AVilliam  Forster,  who 
•was  more  than  fifty  yeai-s  a  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  died  in  Tennessee, 
wliither  he  had  gone  on  au  anti-slavery  mis- 
sion. Williiuu  Forster  married  the  sister  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  the  fii-st  baronet. 
The  member  for  Bradford  was  bom  in  1S18, 
and  was  therefore  forty-eight  years  old  when 
he  took  office  in  the  ministry  of  1S6G.  He 
maiTied  Jane  Martha,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold,  the  celebrated  master  of 
Rugby  School,  and  adopted  all  the  children 
of  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  sons,  who  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  leaving  his  family  but  scantily 
provided   for.      Long  before  he  come  into 


|)arliiuuent  Mr.  Forster  was  widely  known 
as  an  active  iutclligeut  niagi»ti-ate,  a  i^aluus 
mid  earnest  philan(hro]<ist,  iuid  a  iMlilician 
of  widely  Liberal  priucij>le8  iUid  enhirged 
views,  iuid  it  has  recently  been  made  known 
that  during  the  Irish  famine,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  he  waa  engaged  aluue  luid  with 
indefatigable  activity  in  visiting  the  remote 
distressed  districts,  mimy  of  them  not  e;isy  of 
access,  and  taking  measures  to  all'oi-d  relief  to 
the  starving  i)eople.  In  ]b&9  he  contested 
Leeds,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Beecroft;  but 
in  1801,  when  Sir.  Titus  Salt,  of  Salt:iirc,  dis- 
gusted with  iKuliamentary  life,  i-etired,  Mr. 
Forster  was  returuetl  without  op]Kisitiou  for 
Bradfoixl,  where  he  had  a  lai'ge  business  as  a 
woi-sted  manufacturer.  Mr.  Foi-ster,  very  soon 
after  he  entered  the  house,  began  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions,  and  speedily  gained  a  re- 
putation not  only  as  a  debater,  but  as  au  ear- 
nest, vigorous,  and  convincing  sj)eaker. 

Mr.  Foi-ster  had  long  been  deemed  a  rising 
man.  Ma\  Cobden  had  from  the  first  a  high 
opinion  of  him,  and  thought  that  he  would  be 
certain  to  attain  and  keep  a  prominent  ]X)sitiou 
in  the  house. 

The  Eight  Honourable  Geoj-ge  Joachim 
Goschen,  one  of  the  membei-s  for  the  city  of 
London,  had  ri'-en  rapidly  in  official  life,  for 
he  was  only  in  his  thirty-fifth  year ;  but  he 
had  a  special  talent  for  finance,  which  had 
been  cultivated  by  commercial  exi)erience  a^  a 
member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Friihling, 
Goschen,  &  Co.,  foreign  merchants  and  finan- 
ciers, his  connection  with  whom  he  relinquished 
on  taking  office  in  the  government. 

Mr.  Goschen  was  educated  at  Eugby,  and 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree. He  was  fii-st  returned  for  London  in  18C3, 
and  again,  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  in  1SC5. 
Some  years  before,  he  had  published  a  book 
on  the  theory  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  jdmost 
immediately  on  entering  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  made  a  position  for  himself  as  an  able 
speaker  on  finance  and  commercial  legislation. 
Shortly  after  Earl  Eussell  succeeded  to  the 
premiership  Mr.  Goschen  was  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  Boaixl  of  Ti-ade;  but  this 
office  he  had  only  held  for  a  short  time  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
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with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  the  lapid  promotion  of  Mr. 
Goschen  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
who,  it  is  said,  was  desirous  of  having  at  his 
back  a  man  thoroughly  couvei"sant  with  finan- 
cial affaii-s  to  help  him  in  the  discharge  of  the 
onerous  duties  of  his  office,  to  which  had  been 
added  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  government  also  reckoned  on  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  a  rising  politician,  on 
the  side  of  Radicalism,  who  had  held  office 
in  the  admiralty  under  Lord  Palmerstou, 
but  had  resigned  in  consequence  of  having 
been  charged  with  complicity  in  the  plots  of 
Mazzini — an  accusation  the  only  foundation 
for  which  was  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
Italian  patriot,  to  whom  he  had  given  permis- 
sion to  have  letters  addressed  to  his  house, 
directed  to  Mr.  Fiori,  in  oi-der  to  avoid  a  pos- 
sible repetition  of  post-office  scrutiny.  Mr. 
Stansfeld  was,  however,  too  able  a  man  to  be 
left  out  of  party  considerations. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  in  the  Lords  was  at 
that  time  scarcely  of  sufficient  weight  to  count 
against  some  Tory  advantages.  But  his  ability 
was  recognized,  even  though  it  was  occasion- 
ally manifested  in  a  manner  which  led  men  to 
resent  his  self-sufficiency  rather  than  to  yield 
to  the  arguments  by  which  he  upheld  his  re- 
presentations. He  was  usuallj'  regarded  rather 
as  a  clever,  pei-sistent  debater,  with  a  philo- 
sophical turn,  than  as  a  profound  jiolitician  or 
an  able  statesman.  He  was  one  of  the  rising 
men  of  the  day.  And  on  the  other  side,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 
who  had  already  made  a  considerable  mark, 
and  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  afterwards  Lord 
Cranbi-ook. 

Earl  Russell's  ministry,  then,  was  not  alto- 
gether such  as  would  lead  men  to  expect  any 
large  and  inclusive  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform,  nor,  as  we  have  noted,  had  there  been 
any  definite  and  startling  outcry  for  such  a 
measure.  It  was  felt  that  if  there  must  be  re- 
form at  all,  it  should  go  beyond  the  very  cau- 
tious and  sober  lines  of  the  intimation  in  the 
royal  speech.  The  countrj'  was,  on  the  whole, 
stiU  so  prospei'ous,  that,  though  pressure  was 
beginning  to  be  felt,  and  a  sharp,  commercial 


crisis  was  impending  iu  a  particular  direction, 
the  statement  which  accompanied  the  budget 
was  highly  assuring.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  not  to  announce  a  surplus  of  rev- 
enue on  the  scale  of  the  last  three  years, which 
had  reached  an  average  of  three  millions  and  a 
half;  but  he  would  still  be  able  to  make  reduc- 
tions not  without  interest.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  the  past  year  had  been  upwards 
of  £GC,UOO,0()0,  but  the  actual  expenditure  was 
only  £05,914,000.  Therevenuewasi;G7,812,000, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £1,898,000.  The  revenue 
had  been  £1,4:^4,000  more  than  was  calculated. 
The  average  increase  in  revenues  since  18(j4 
was  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  per  year. 
The  loss  caused  by  the  reductions  of  last  year 
had  slightly  exceeded  the  estimate.  The  ex- 
chequer balances  had  been  reduced  by  unusual 
liquidations  of  debt.  On  the  31st  of  !iLirch, 
1865,  they  were  £7,691,000;  and  on  the  same 
date  in  1866  they  had  fallen  to  £5,851,000. 
The  total  estimated  expenditure  of  the  coming 
year  was  £66,225,000,  which,  as  comjiared 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year, 
showed  an  increase  of  £78,000.  The  total 
estimate  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  would 
be  £67,575,000,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£1,350,000,  which,  but  for  the  charges  of 
the  previous  year,  would  have  been  quite 
£2,700,000. 

The  effect  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France  had  been  to  raise  the  export  trade 
of  that  country  from  58,500,000  francs  to 
141,000,000  francs.  "We  had  now  concluded 
treaties  with  Austria  and  Belgium,  Italy  and 
the  ZoUverein  on  the  same  standai'd  as  that 
of  France,  no  dutj'  to  exceed  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  British  goods.  This  necessitated 
changes  in  our  own  tariff,  by  which  the  duty 
on  timber  was  repealed  and  the  duty  on  wine 
iu  bottle  or  in  wood  was  equalized.  These 
remissions,  together  with  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  pepper,  which  would  be  a  loss  of 
£112,000  for  the  year,  a  reduction  of  the 
mileage  duties  on  public  conveyances  from  a 
penny  to  a  farthing  a  mile,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  scale  of  the  license  duty  on  post-horses, 
were  all  that  could  be  proposed— and  disposed 
of  £560,000  out  of  a  surplus  of  £1,350,000. 
The  tea  duties  were  to  be  renewed,  and  the 
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inoDiuetax  to  rt>iu:iiu  at  fiiui'|it'ULV  in  tlid 
pouiiil.  The  statriiirul  uf  Mr.  (.ilmUtoiie  coii- 
cluiiml  with  ii  carrful  ivjiivscutatiou  timt  it 
Wiis  time  to  ]ire|>:iiv  for  a  serious  rrjiictioti  of 
the  ii;itiounl  lielit,  tlieaiuouiit  and  tluetualioiis 
ou  wliioh  he  b;iiil  was  exeivisiiig  an  iiijuriuus 
social  iuthieuee. 

A  good  phiu  of  ojieiiUiug  ou  the  debt  was 
by  the  couvei'sioii  of  perj>etual  into  teriiiiiiable 
auuuilies.  Thei-v  was  theu  a  sum  of  tweuty- 
four  millious  staudiug  on  a  deposit  account  of 
tlie  trustt'es  of  s;iviii^'-banks,  the  wliole  of 
whieh  the  state  was  now  bound  to  [«y;  and 
it  was  piv|K>sed  to  take  that  sum,  which  now 
cost  i.'7i(i,lXXi  a  year,  and  convert  it  into  an- 
nuitieis  terminating  in  lS8o,  which  would  raise 
the  annual  charge  to  one  million.  If  this  was 
done  iu  ISCfr-O"  there  would  be  a  charge  some- 
thing above  Xl,2tX),tXX1.  The  following  year 
there  would  be  a  further  charge  on  this  conver- 
sion of  i,oOi2,(XH) ;  but  of  this  1'293,()00  would 
be  relieved  by  the  falling  in  of  otlier  annuities. 
The  toUil  additional  charges,  making  all  allow- 
ances, would  be  about  ^'4C»9,(XX)  per  annum. 
It  was  furtlier  proposed  that  so  much  of  the 
dividends  of  the  fund  which  it  was  intended 
to  create  ;is  were  found  to  be  to  spare  should  be 
reinvested ;  and  the  result  would  be  that  in 
18S5  the  charge  would  be  ;£1,440,000,  while 
there  would  have  been  cancelled  no  less  than 
fifty  millions  of  stock ;  and  from  year  to  year 
the  state  would  be  buyere  of  stock.  The 
surplus  dealt  with  in  making  the  reductions 
which  he  had  stated  would  be  £1,064,000, 
leavingan  unappropriated  balance  of  i'2SG,000. 

These  are  the  indications  of  the  plan  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  considering,  nor  did  it  meet 
with  serious  opix)sition.  The  projx)s;d  to  con- 
vert a  portion  of  the  debt  into  terminable  an- 
nuities was  embodied  in  a  separate  bill,  which 
had  passed  its  second  reading  when  the  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  by  the  i-ejection  of 
its  reform  bill,  to  which  we  must  now  give  a 
passing  notice. 

When  the  proposed  reform  bill  w.is  bi-ought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of 
March  (1S66)  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
restrictions  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  by 
the  cabinet  had  kept  it  within  limits  which 
were  little  likely  to  satisf3'  ardent  i-eformers, 


]  and  that  Mr.  lilud&tone,  and  perha]  s  Jiiil 
I  Itussell  also,  had  submitted  to  a  CuUipiuuiibo 
!  which  went  uo  furtiirr  than  u  i'14  franchise 
for  the  couutied  and  a  X'7  fninchise  for  the 
towns. 
I  The  House  of  Commons  was  erxjwded  in 
I  every  jMirt  to  liear  the  pivjiosals  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  w;is,  |ierha|is,  iis  much  curiosity 
iis  there  had  been  when  the  lieform  Bill  of 
!  1831  W!i3  brought  forward  by  Lord  John 
Rus-sell ;  but  there  w;ui  far  less  excitement, 
even  when  it  was  declared  that  the  measure 
would  have  the  etfect  of  adding  400,0tio  jjer- 
sons  of  all  classes  to  tlie  number  of  voters.  Of 
these  lTl,0lX)  would  come  under  the  county 
fninchise,  which  would  be  reduced  frem  £M 
to  £14,  with  the  proviso  that  the  ocx-upatiou 
of  property  of  the  value  of  less  than  £50  should 
include  a  house  the  annual  value  of  which  w  as 
not  less  than  £7.  Copyholders  and  lease- 
holdei-s  in  boroughs  were  to  have  the  same 
privileges  as  freeholders.  The  bojx>ugh  fran- 
chise was  to  be  reduced  from  £10  to  £7. 
Much  attention  was  theu  and  afterwiuds  ili- 
rected  to  "the  compound  householder'' — a 
term  which  was  constantly  heard  in  all  discus- 
sions about  reform.  The  compound  house- 
holder was  the  tenant  of  one  of  a  number 
of  small  houses  or  tenements,  for  the  rates  of 
which  the  landlord  " cximpoundcd "  with  the  [>a- 
rochial  authorities — paying  for  them  all  in  one 
sum.  This  of  course  came  to  much  the  same 
thing  as  the  rates  being  paid  by  the  tenant, 
since  the  landlord  would  naturally  take  care 
that  his  disbui'semeuts  were  added  to  the 
rental.  Compound  householders  in  boroughs 
were  to  have  the  franchise,  so  were  lodgere 
paying  not  less  than  £10  a  year  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  furniture,  and  so  were  sejjarate 
tenants  of  the  same  house.  The  compound 
householders,  it  was  estimated,  would  add 
25,000  to  the  number  of  voters.  Another 
clause  gave  votes  to  all  adult  males  who  had 
deposited  £50  in  a  savings-bank  for  two  years, 
which  entitled  them  to  be  registered  for  the 
place  in  which  they  resided.  These  were  the 
princijial  points  of  the  bill.  The  question  of 
the  redistribution  of  seats  was  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  sepai-ate  bill,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  consi- 
dered it  to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  he 
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would  not  undertake  to  introduce  it  in  tlio 
same  session  or  even  in  the  fuUowiiig  one. 

Not  only  was  tliere  conijjaratively  little  in 
the  bill  to  evoke  an  outburst  of  national  en- 
thusiasm, but  there  were  special  difficulties  in 
jjarliameut  itself.  It  was  introduced  to  a 
House  of  Commons  which  had  but  just  been 
elected,  and  had  not  been  elected  on  the 
ground  of  supporting  such  a  measure  as  was 
proposed,  or  indeed  any  inclusive  scheme  of 
leform  at  all.  Men  like  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  regarding  the  measure  as  a 
stage  of  political  progress,  supported  it,  and 
many  other  "advanced"  Liberals  were  willing 
to  approve  it  on  that  understanding.  Mr. 
Forster  was  one  of  the  first  who  spoke  ear- 
nestly in  its  favour,  and  among  other  adherents 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  there  was  presently  no  lack 
of  fervour.  Yet  it  soon  became  evident  that 
many  members  of  the  Liberal  party  were 
slipping  away  from  their  allegiance  —  not 
because  the  bill  promised  too  little,  but 
because  it  did  not  promise  quite  what  they 
expected,  or  because,  having  just  obtained 
their  seats,  they  were  not  inclined  to  imperil 
them  by  upholding  a  measure  the  success  of 
which  they  thought  was  doubtful.  Among 
these  so-called  Liberals  were  uupronounced 
Whigs,  who  did  not  care  about  any  plan  of  re- 
form unless  it  should  be  unmistakably  forced 
on  them  by  pressure  from  without.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  mild,  not  to  say  a  rather  colour- 
less measure,  and  though  it  was  afterwards 
supported  by  some  of  the  most  fervid  and 
brilliant  appeals  ever  uttered  by  its  chief 
promoters,  ilr.  Gladstone  himself  introducing 
it  to  a  vast  assembly  in  a  speech  which  lasted 
for  nearly  three  hours,  and  was  throughout 
listened  to  with  eager  and  admiring  attention, 
nobody  could  claim  for  it  that  it  gave  auy  vast 
concessions  to  popular  demands.  The  most  re- 
markable point  of  the  situation  was  that  many 
of  the  Conservatives  professed  to  regard  the 
measure  as  dangerously  democratic  in  its  ten- 
dencies, and  represented  that  unless  it  were 
opposed  it  would  bring  ruin  upon  the  country. 
Those  who  were  reallj'  of  this  opinion  could 
have  had  little  political  foresight,  and  others 
who  on  ijrinciple  resisted  all  attempts  to  re- 
form the  suffrage  could  scarcely  have  reflected 


that  as  some  changes  were  inevitable  it  would 
have  been  more  consistent  to  have  accepted 
what  from  their  point  of  view  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  comparatively  harndesa 
extension  of  tlie  franchise,  than  to  arouse  the 
country  to  still  further  expectations.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  objectors,  it  has  been  declared  that 
there  were  others  who  honestly  believed  tliat 
any  measure  of  further  enfranchisement  should 
be  such  as  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion which  would  leave  no  probability  of 
further  agitation  for  several  years  to  come. 

To  these  varied  ojjponents  of  the  bill  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  to  address  himself,  and  he 
closed  his  great  oration  by  appealing  to  those 
who  professed  to  see  in  the  proposed  measure 
dangers  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how^ 
they  could  have  associated  with  it. 

"  We  cannot,"  he  said,  "  consent  to  look 
upon  this  large  addition,  considerable  although 
it  may  be,  to  the  political  power  of  the  work- 
ing-classes of  this  country,  as  if  it  were  aii  ad- 
dition fraught  with  mischief  and  with  danger. 
We  cannot  look,  and  we  hope  no  man  will 
look,  upon  it  as  some  Trojan  horse  approach- 
ing the  walls  of  the  sacred  city,  and  tilled  with 
armed  men,  bent  upon  ruin,  plunder,  and  con- 
flagration. W^e  cannot  join  in  comparing  it 
with  that  Tdonstruiii  infclix — we  cannot  say — 

*' Scandit  fatalis  machina  inuro.s, 

Fceta  armis :  mediteque  minans  illabitur  urbi." 

I  believe  that  those  persons  whom  we  ask  you 
to  enfranchise  ought  rather  to  be  welcomed 
as  you  would  welcome  recruits  to  your  army, 
or  children  to  your  family.  We  ask  you  to 
give  within  what  you  consider  to  be  the  just 
limits  of  prudence  and  circumspection ;  but, 
having  once  determined  those  limits,  to  give 
with  an  ungrudging  hand.  Consider  wliat  you 
can  safely  and  justly  aflTord  to  do  in  admitting 
new  subjects  and  citizens  within  the  pale  of 
the  parliamentary  constitution;  and,  having 
so  considered  it,  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  perfonn 
the  act  as  if  you  were  compounding  with  dan- 
ger and  misfortune.  Do  it  as  if  you  were  con- 
ferring a  boon  that  will  be  felt  and  recipro- 
cated in  grateful  attachment.  Give  to  these 
persons  new  interests  in  the  constitution,  new 
interests  which,  by  the  beneficent  jirocesses 
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of  the  law  of  uatiire  auJ  of  I'rovidiiue,  .•.hall 
Ix-get  iu  them  new  attaehmeiit;  for  the  attach- 
iDeut  of  the  people  to  the  throne,  the  iustitu- 
tioiis,  aiul  the  laws  uuder  which  they  live  is, 
after  all,  more  thau  gold  aiul  i>ilver,  or  moiv 
tliau  fleets  and  armies,  at  once  tlie  strengtli, 
the  glory,  ami  the  safety  of  tlie  laud." 

The  first  note  of  op]>usitiou  from  deserting 
Liberals  was  soundeil  by  Mr.  Uorsinan ;  but 
the  man  who  came  to  the  fivut  iu  denouncing 
the  bill  wiis  Mr.  Lowe.  So  bitter,  so  wild  was 
his  language  that  it  coidd  scanvly  be  surixissed 
oven  by  Loixi  IJobert  Cecil  (who  had  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  Lonl  Cj-anborue)  when  he  as- 
tiailed  the  pro]X)sed  measure,  or  when  lie 
••ifterwanls  let  loose  his  invective  against  the 
leader  of  his  own  j>arty ,  and  w.irned  the  Tories 
against  the  treachery  of  Mr.  DisraelL  Mi-. 
Lowe  was  a  power  in  the  house ;  but  nobody 
suspected  th.it  his  power  lay  in  onitory  :  nor 
did  it.  By  a  singular  combination  of  incen- 
tives he  api)ears  .it  this  juncture  to  have  risen 
to  a  height  of  declamation,  to  an  intensity  and 
force  of  language,  and  to  a  masterly  vehemence 
which  served  to  carry  everybody  before  it. 
One  is  not  obliged  to  lay  imdne  stress  on  the 
consideration  that  he  had  some  reason  to  think 
he  had  been  neglected  and  deserted  by  the 
government  of  which  he  had  been  a  member, 
.ind  was  still  glowing  with  a  sense  of  un- 
deserved injurj-.  More  to  the  purpose,  per- 
haps, was  the  fact,  that  wliile  liis  attacks  ujxm 
the  bill  were  received  by  the  Toiies  with  de- 
light and  aecLini.itiou ;  they  were  ako  ap- 
plauded by  those  Liberals  who  were  only  too 
glad  to  find  an  ex-minister  of  the  late  P.ilmer- 
ston  government  violentlydenouucinga  Liberal 
me.isure  which  they  were  not  prepai-ed  to 
supixirt,  and  thus  aflbrding  them  an  example 
of  that  kind  of  independence  which  cheers  and 
encourages  the  opposition.  Before  the  rushing 
torrent  of  Mr.  Lowe's  eloquence,  Mr.  Disraeli 
himself  seemed  to  retire  to  a  comparatively 
obscure  position  in  tlie  debate.  Everybody 
was  astonished,  and  their  astonishment  lead- 
ing to  outbui-sts  of  enthusiastic  applause,  sti- 
mulxited  the  orator  to  renewed  efforts.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  a 
sjie.iker  always  well  worth  listeningto.  Scholar- 
ship, occasional  piquancy,  a  certain  mastery  of 


facts, gave  value  to  his  utterances;  but  his  niiin- 
iier  wjis  not  attractive,  his  tall  and  sonieMliat 
ungainly  figure,  his  rather  clumsy  gesturea; 
his  extreme  Bliort-sighteilliess,  which  forbade 
his  leferriug  to  notes  or  i»;ii>er8  except  iu  an 
apjwivntly  confused  and  awkward  manner; 
;U1  were  against  liis  making  a  very  favour- 
able impi'cs.sion  on  his  audience,  to  siiy  no- 
thing of  that  intractability  of  tongue  which 
now  became  of  v:due  and  im|x>rtauce.  lie 
had  never  achieved  any  great  success  as  a  lead- 
ing spe.iker  till  this  opiwrtuuity  ai-ose  and  bore 
him  to  heights  that  he  had  not  touched  before, 
aud  would  never  reivch  again.  For  a  time  he 
mounted  on  the  crest  of  a  great  surging  wave 
comjwsed  of  two  combining,  though  jn-eviously 
conflicting  currents.  It  bore  him  to  the  front ; 
but  when  it  receded  he  was  left  iu  seai-cely 
a  more  distinguished  position  than  that  he 
had  occupied  before,  though  he  had  achieved 
a  greater  reputation  in  debate.  Some  of  the 
language  that  he  used  was  remembered  with 
no  little  anger  by  the  speakei's  at  subsequent 
meetings  for  the  support  of  the  popular  c;iuse: 
for  instance,  "You  have  had  the  ojiportunity 
of  knowing  some  of  the  constituencies  of  this 
country,  and  I  ask  if  you  want  venality,  igno- 
rance, drunkenness,  aud  the  means  of  intimi- 
dation; if  you  want  impulsive,  unreflecting, 
and  violent  people,  where  will  you  go  to  look 
for  them,  to  the  top  or  the  bottom  ?  It  is 
ridiculous  to  blink  the  fact  that  since  the  re- 
form act,  great  competition  has  prevailed 
among  the  voters  of  between  £20  aud  £10 
rental;  the  £10  lodging  and  beer-house 
keepers.  .  .  .  "We  know  what  sort  of  pei-sons 
live  iu  these  small  houses;  we  have  all  had 
experience  of  tlieni  under  the  name  of  '  f  i-ee- 
men,'  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they 
were  disfranchised  altogether."  Having  com- 
mented satiric;dly  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  classical 
quotation  he  concluded  by  .saying: — "It  may 
be  that  we  are  destined  to  avoid  this  enormous 
danger  with  which  we  are  confronted,  aud 
not — to  use  the  language  of  my  right  honour- 
able friend — to  comixiund  with  d;u)ger  aud 
misfortune;  but  it  may  be  otherwise,  aud  all 
that  I  cm  say  is,  that  if  my  right  honourable 
friend  does  succeed  in  carrying  this  measure 
through  parliament,  when  the  passions  aud 
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interests  of  the  day  are  gone  by  I  do  uot  envy 
liiin  his  retrospect.  I  covet  not  a  single  leaf 
of  the  laurels  that  may  encircle  his  brow. 
I  do  not  envy  him  his  triumph.  His  be  the 
glory  of  can-yiug  it;  mine  of  having  to  the 
utmost  of  my  poor  ability  resisted  it." 

It  was  in  reply  to  the  pseudo-liberal  ]\Ir. 
Horsman,  who  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
address  as  "another  bid  for  power,  another 
promise  made  to  be  broken,  another  political 
fraud  and  parliamentary  juggle,"  that  Mr. 
Bright  made  the  famous  retort,  one  passage 
of  which  added  a  lasting  phrase  to  parlia- 
mentary language,  and  became  historical.  It 
was  a  double-edged  reply,  and  told  with  equal 
effect  against  ilr.  Horsmau  and  Mr.  Lowe, 
both  of  whom  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  a 
grudge  against  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Horsman,  he  said,  was  the  first 
member  of  the  new  parliament  who  had  ex- 
pressed his  grief :  "  he  retired  into  what  may 
be  called  his  political  Cave  of  Adullam,  to 
which  he  invited  every  one  who  was  in  dis- 
tress, and  every  one  who  was  discontented. 
He  has  long  been  anxious  to  found  a  party  iu 
this  house,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  member  at 
this  end  of  the  house  who  is  able  to  address 
us  with  effect,  or  to  take  much  part,  whom  he 
has  not  tried  to  bring  over  to  his  party  and 
his  cabal.  At  last  he  has  succeeded  in  hook- 
ing the  right  honourable  the  member  for 
C'alne  (Mr.  Lowe).  I  know  it  was  the  opinion 
many  years  ago  of  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
that  two  men  could  make  a  party;  and  a  party 
formed  of  two  men  so  amiable,  so  genial,  as 
both  of  those  right  honourable  gentlemen,  we 
may  hope  to  see  for  the  first  time  in  pailia- 
ment,  a  party  perfectly  harmonious  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mutual  and  unbroken  trust. 
But  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way. 
It  is  very  much  like  the  case  of  the  Scotch 
lerrier  that  was  so  covered  with  hair  that  you 
could  not  tell  which  was  the  head,  and  which 
was  the  tail."  .  .  .  Mr.  Bright  continued — 
"Now  I  said  at  the  beginning  that  I  did  not 
rise  to  defend  the  bill.  I  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  it.  It  is  uot  the  bill  which,  if 
I  had  been  consulted,  I  should  have  recom- 
mended. If  I  had  been  a  minister  it  is  not 
the  bill  which  I  should   have  consented  to 


present  to  the  liouse,  I  think  it  is  uot  adequate 
to  the  occasion,  and  that  its  concessions  are  not 
sufficient.  But  I  know  the  difficulties  under 
which  miuistei-s  labour,  and  I  know  the  dis- 
inclination of  parliament  to  do  much  in  the 
direction  of  this  question.  I  shall  give  it  my 
support  because,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  simple 
and  honest  measure,  and  because  I  believe,  if 
it  becomes  law,  it  will  give  some  solidity  and 
duration  to  everything  that  is  good  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  everything  that  is  noble  in 
the  character  of  the  people  of  these  realms." 
The  Cave  of  Adullam  was  one  of  those  liappy 
references  which  always  seize  the  attention  of 
an  assembly.  From  that  time  the  party  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lowe  and  ]Mr.  Horsmau,  and 
including  a  number  of  "  discontented"  politi- 
cians who  had  professed  to  be  Liberals,  was 
called  "  the  Cave,"  and  its  members,  "  Adul- 
lamites." 

Another  phrase, which  afterwards  furnished 
several  allusions  from  the  opposition,  occurred 
when  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  distinctly  refused 
to  bring  forward  the  whole  scheme  for  redis- 
tribution of  seats,  turned  to  Lord  Eobert 
Montague,  who  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Villiers 
as  "the  pretended  friend"  of  the  working- 
classes,  and  rebuked  him  by  saying  that  if  the 
working  men,  whom  the  noble  lord  and  others 
seemed  to  dread  as  an  invading  and  destroying 
army  iustead  of  regarding  them  as  their  own 
flesh  and  blood,  were  introduced  into  the 
house  they  would  set  him  an  example  both  of 
courtesy  and  good  breeding. 

The  phrase  "  own  flesh  and  blood  "  was  not 
forgotten,  and  in  a  subsequent  debate  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton  adroitly  turned  it  to  purpose 
in  a  telling  speech.  Referring  to  the  modified 
nature  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  bill,  he 
expressed  his  amazement  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  could  descend  to  a  spe- 
cies of  ai-gument  so  hollow  iu  itself  and  so 
perilous  in  its  logical  deductions.  "What  has 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  say  to 
the  millions  who  will  ask  him  one  day,  '  Are 
we  an  invading  army?  Are  we  not  fellow- 
Christians?  Are  we  not  your  own  flesh  and 
blood?'  Does  he  think  it  will  be  answer 
enough  to  give  that  kind  of  nioditied  opinion 
which  he  put  forth  last  night,  and  to  say, 
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'  Well,  that  is  Very  tiiie.  Fur  my  own  jwi  t, 
ill  my  iiulividiial  caimoity  I  laiiuut  see  tlial 
tlieiv  is  any  danger  i>f  aJmittiui;  you;  l>ul 
still,  you  know,  it  is  wise  to  proceed  gradu- 
ally. A  £"!  voter  is  real  tlesli  and  blood, 
liut  you  ai-e  only  gnuliial  llesh  ami  UockI. 
Uead  l>ar«iu  ou  tlie  origin  of  sin-cie-s  and 
lenru  tliat  you  mis  fellow-t'liristians  in  an  iiu- 
perfeot  state  of  develojimeiit,' " 

Tlie  fact  that  Earl  Gnisveuor  liad  moved  an 
aiuendnient  that  it  would  be  iiiexjiedient  to 
consider  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  fnin- 
cliise  until  the  house  h.id  before  it  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  •;overumeiit,  though  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  stated  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
tlie  scheme  for  distribution  till  after  the  second 
reading  of  the  fi-uichise  bill,  showed  that  the 
Whigs  were  iudiflerent  to  the  success  of  the 
measure.  The  eldest  sou  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  was  usually  reg-.irded  as  a  steady 
su])|X)iter  of  the  government.  He  had  now 
joined  with  othei-s  in  showing  that  he  did  not 
regard  it  with  confidence. 

The  second  reading  was  not  to  take  place 
till  after  the  Easter  recess,  and  during  the  in- 
terval considerable  excitement  prevailed  in 
those  jxirts  of  the  country  where  the  reform 
I>arty  was  sti-ongest. 

At  Liverpool  there  were  enthusiastic  de- 
monstrations. Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  one 
great  meeting  at  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Mr.Goschen,  and  others  of  his  colleagues  were 
present.  In  resjwnse  to  his  decl.aratiou  that 
the  government  would  abide  by  the  bill  which 
they  had  introduced  and  stand  or  fall  with  it 
the  audience  rose  to  their  feet  and  greeted 
him  with  long-continued  cheering. 

'•Having,"  he  s;iid,  "  produced  this  measure, 
founded  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  we  hoiie  to 
supix>rt  it  with  decision.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  measure: 
that  rests  more  with  you,  and  more  with  those 
whom  you  represent,  and  of  whom  you  are  a 
sample,  than  it  does  with  us.  Still,  we  have 
a  gieat  res]X)nsibility  and  are  conscious  of  it, 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  flinch  from  it.  We 
stake  ourselves — we  stake  our  existence  as  a 
government — and  we  also  stake  our  )>i>litic:d 
character  on   the  adoption  of  the  bill  in  its 


from  us  that  we  should  tell  you  what  we  mean, 
and  that  the  trunijtet  which  it  is  our  busineits 
to  blow  should  give  forth  no  uncertain  bounil. 
ltd  sound  has  not  been,  and  I  trust  will  nut 
be,  uncertiiin.  We  have  ]x'issed  the  liubicon 
— we  have  broken  the  bridge,  and  burned  the 
l)0.-\ts  behiiiil  us.  We  have  advisedly  cut  oir 
the  means  of  retreat,  and  having  done  this  we 
hojie  that,  as  far  as  time  is  yet  j>ermitted,  we 
have  done  our  duty  to  the  crown  and  to  the 
nation." 

The  passing  of  the  Rubicon,  the  breaking 
of  the  briilge  and  the  burning  of  the  bo.its, 
was  another  phrase  about  which  much  refer- 
ence played  in  after  debates;  but  it  at  le;ist  ex- 
pressed the  determined  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bii'^ht  took  another  sUindpoint: — At  a 
reform  meeting  at  Birmingham  a  letter  from 
him  was  read  in  which  he  said:  "Parliament 
is  never  hearty  for  reform,  or  for  any  good 
measure.  It  h.ited  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  and 
1832.  It  does  not  like  the  franchise  bill  now 
upon  its  table.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  the  oil- 
spring  of  lauded  power  in  the  counties  ami 
of  tumvdt  and  corruption  in  the  boroughs, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  such  a  parliament 
were  iu  favour  of  freedom  and  of  an  honest 
represeiitatioa  of  the  people.  But,  notwith- 
standing such  a  p.irli.iment,  this  bill  will  jjass 
if  Birmingham  and  other  towns  do  their 
duty."  The  ojijiosition  w:is  referred  to  as  "a 
dirty  conspiracy."  "What,"  he  asked,  '"should 
be  done,  and  what  must  be  done,  under 
these  circumstances?  You  know  what  your 
fathers  did  thiVty-four  years  ago,  and  you 
know  the  result.  The  men  who,  in  every 
sjieech  they  utter,  insult  the  working  men, 
describing  them  as  a  multitude  given  up  to 
ignorance  and  vice,  will  be  the  first  to  yield 
when  the  i)0]>ular  will  is  loudly  and  resolutely 
expressed,  if  Parliament  Street  from  Charing 
Cross  to  the  venerable  Abbey  were  filled  with 
men  seeking  a  reform  bill,  as  it  was  two  years 
ago  with  men  come  to  do  honour  to  an  illus- 
trious Italian,  these  slanderers  of  their  country- 
men would  learn  to  be  civil  if  they  did  not 
learn  to  love  freedom."  At  Manchester  also 
Mr.  Bright  urged  an  immediate  organization 


main  provisions.     You  have  a  right  to  expect  I  for  meetings  and  petitions — "as  men  living  iua 
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free  couutry,  with  reiirc-seiitative  institutions, 
dete:-miueJ  to  p;irtake  iu  some  measure  of  that 
representation,  and  to  be  free." 

Mr.  Lowe  had  received  some  strong  remon- 
strances from  his  constituents  on  tlie  subject 
of  his  chai-ges  against  the  classes  to  which  the 
franchise  was  proposed  to  be  extended;  and  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool  had  referred  to 
his  language  in  twms  of  rebuke,  he  comphiineJ 
that  he  had  been  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented, as  he  only  intended  to  refer  to  the 
vices  wliich  existed  in  some  constituencies  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  house.  He  did 
not,  however,  succeed  in  explaining  away  the 
apparent  meaning  of  what  he  had  said  at  the 
time.  The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was 
in  some  other  matters  an  extreme  reformer, 
was  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  that  he  had  let  his  vigorous  repre- 
sentations of  its  dangers  run  into  language 
which  either  expressed  what  he  meant,  or  very 
far  exceeded  his  intention ;  but  the  words  had 
been  shot  forth,  and  they  stuck  like  arrows. 
Perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  the  re- 
proof which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  at  the  time  ad- 
ministered to  him,  gave  force  and  fire  to  his 
speech  when,  the  house  having  reassembled, 
the  debate  on  the  bill  again  came  forward.  It 
was  the  seventh  evening  iu  which  the  measure 
had  been  discussed;  the  second  reading  was 
proposed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  it 
with  all  the  vigour  that  could  be  summoned 
to  the  task.  Mr.  Lowe  rose  to  that  task.  It 
was  the  gi-eatest  of  his  parliamentary  achieve- 
ments. He  never  surpassed  it.  In  a  speech 
lasting  two  hours  and  a  half  he  essayed  to  show 
the  false  principles  upon  which  the  measure 
was  founded,  the  avowed  coercion  which  was 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  extensive  and  powerful  tyranny 
which  would  be  exercised  through  the  bill  by 
trades-unions,  and  the  fatal  injuries  which 
democracy  would  inflict  upon  the  English 
constitution.  Amid  a  tempest-  of  cheering 
from  the  opposition  and  from  many  on  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  house  he  contended 
that  the  principle  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mea- 
sure, and  the  idea  that,  however  covertly, 
lay  at  the  root  of  all  his  reasoning,  was  the 
fitness  of  the  poorer  classes  for  the  franchise. 


and  then-  imlefeasible  claim  to  it  as  soon  ns 
they  were  tit — and  not  any  conviction  that 
tlie  objects  of  good  government  would  be  ma- 
terially aided  by  their  admission.  He  pointed 
out  that  every  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  plans 
went,  not  towards  enfranchising  200,000  men, 
but  towards  enfranchising  all,  since  all  were 
"flesh  and  blood — fellow-citizens  and  Chris- 
tians—  and  fathers  of  families."  For  his 
part  he  thought  they  had  more  reason  every 
day  they  lived  to  regret  the  loss  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  "  By  way  of  a  mortuary  contribution, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  remaining  members 
of  his  cabinet  laid  in  his  grave  all  their  mo- 
deration, all  their  prudence,  and  all  their 
statesmanship.  The  government  have  per- 
formed an  immense  exploit.  Tliey  have  car- 
ried the  great  mass  of  their  party — men  of 
moderate  opinion  and  views — they  have  car- 
ried them  over  from  their  own  views  and  laid 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  member  for  Birming- 
ham. Tliey  are  brought  into  contact  now  with 
men  and  principles  from  ■which  six  months 
ago  they  would  have  recoiled.  That  is  what 
has  happened  to  part  of  them.  The  rest  of  us 
ai'e  left  like  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  And 
after  the  success  of  this  extraordinary  combin- 
ation— for  I  can  give  it  no  other  name — we, 
who  remain  where  we  were,  are  charged  with 
being  conspirators  and  traitoi-s.  AYe  are  told 
that  we  are  bound  by  every  tie  to  support 
Lord  EusselL  I  dispute  that.  I  never  served 
under  him.  I  have  served,  unfortunately,  for 
a  little  less  than  ten  years  under  two  prime 
ministers! — one  being  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the 
other  Lord  Palmei'ston.  Both  these  govern- 
ments Lord  Eussell  joined;  both  these  govern- 
ments he  abandoned;  and  both  these  govern- 
ments he  assisted  to  destroy.  I  owe  him  no 
allegiance.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  people  of 
this  country;  they  have  shown  remarkable 
good  sense — remarkable,  indeed,  in  contrast 
with  the  liarangues  that  have  been  addressed 
to  them.  Nor  am  I  afraid  of  those  who  lead 
them.  Demagogues  are  the  commonplaces 
of  history;  they  are  found  everywhere  where 
there  is  popular  commotion.  They  have 
all  a  family  likeness.  Their  names  float 
lightly  on  the  stream  of  time;  they  finally 
contrive  to  be   handed  down  somehow,  for 
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they  are  !is  little  to  be  regarvled  for  tlieiusrlvw 
lis  the  fo;uu  which  riiK-s  mi  the  top  of  the 
ttoriuy  wave,  iiuil  l>esjv\ttoi-s  the  i-ook  it  o!Ui- 
iiut  shake;  but  what  I  do  fear — what  tills  uie 
with  the  gloomiest  niisjj'ivings,  is  when  I  see 
a  iiiiiuber  of  geullemeu  i^f  rank,  pi-operty,  aiiJ 
iutellijjenee,  caiTieil  away  without  eveu  beiug 
eonviueetl,  or  even  over-jiei-suaded,  to  supjwrt 
a  poliey  wLieh  many  of  them  in  their  la-aits 
tietest  and  abhor.  Monarchies  exist  by  loy- 
alty, ariftoonioies  by  honour,  popuLir  assem- 
blies by  political  virtue.  When  these  tilings 
begin  to  f:ul  it  is  in  their  loss,  and  not  in  comets, 
eclipses,  and  earthquakes,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  ix)rtents  that  herald  the  fall  of  states." 
Though  he  could  not  agree  with  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  there  was,  happily,  one  com- 
mon ground  left  them — the  Second  JSneid. 
••  My  right  honourable  friend  returned  again 
to  the  i>oor  old  Trojan  horse.  I  will  .add  one 
nioie  to  the  excerpt  from  the  story  of  that  noble 
animal,  .after  which  I  will  promise  to  turn 
him  out  to  grass  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Tlie  pass;ige  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
pj-esents  a  sketch  of  the  armj-,  and  not  only  of 
the  army  but  of  the  general  also. 

'  ITic  fatal  horse  pours  forth  the  human  tide, 
Insulting  Sinon  flings  his  firebrands  wide: 
The  gates  are  burnt,  the  ancient  rampart  falls: 
And  swarming  myriads  climb  its  crumbling  walls.' 

I  have  now  traced  as  well  as  I  could  what 
I  believe  would  be  the  natural  result  of  a 
measure  which  seems  to  my  poor  imagination 
destined  to  absorb  and  destroy,  one  after  the 
other,  those  institutions  which  have  made 
England  what  she  has  hitherto  been,  and  what 
I  believe  no  other  country  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be.  Surely  the  heroic  work  of  so  many 
centuries,  the  matchless  achievements  of  so 
many  wise  heads  and  sti-ong  hands,  deserve  a 
nobler  consummation  than  to  be  sacrificed  to 
revolutionary  passion,  or  to  the  maudlin  en- 
thusLxsm  of  humanity.  But  if  we  do  f.iU  we 
shall  fall  deservedly.  Unconstrained  by  any 
external  force,  not  beaten  down  by  any  intes- 
tine cdamity:  in  the  plethora  of  wealth  and 
the  surfeit  of  our  too  exuberant  prosperity 
we  are  about,  with  our  own  rash  and  uncon- 
strained hands,  to  pluck  down  on  our  own 
heads  the  venerable  temple  of  our  liberty  and 


our  laws.  Ilistury  may  record  other  catas* 
ti'o]ihes  as  signal  and  .  :is,  but  Uuua 

more  wanton  and  null  ud." 

Eveu  Mr.  I)ismeli  could  scarcely  have  made 
a  siK-ech  that  would  have  elicited  such  tumul- 
tuous a]i)^lauso  as  tluit  with  which  the  op|>o- 
nents  of  the  bill  greetetl  these  utterances. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  fact,  left  the  honours  of  the 
evening  with  the  member  for  C'aliic,  but  he 
had  his  own  contributions  to  make  to  the 
ilebate,  in  which  he  denounced  the  proixjscd. 
bill,  as  one  calculated  to  reconstruct  the  con- 
stitution upon  American  princijdes.  He  de- 
fended the  Conservatives  fi-om  the  charge  of 
unfairness,  and  declared  that  the  house  ought 
to  proceed  on  the  principle  that  they  were  the 
House  of  Commons  and  not  the  House  of  the 
People : — that  they  represented  a  great  poli- 
tical order  of  the  state,  and  not  an  indis- 
criminate multitude.  In  estimating  what 
share  the  woikiiig-chisses  should  j)ossess  in  the 
power  of  the  state — a  share  which  he  did  not 
at  all  begrudge  them — they  ought  to  act  and 
to  form  that  estimate  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution. 

In  his  speech  he  had  referred  to  the  early 
opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
subject  of  reform,  and  a  reference  to  this  point 
formed  one  of  the  most  effective  parts  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reply  to  his  opponents  before  the 
close  of  the  debate.  Tliat  reply  was  itself  a 
masterly  effort,  for  as  we  have  noted,  in  these 
debates  there  occurred  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  the  style  of  the  finest 
speakers  in  parliament.  It  was  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  reply 
to  the  charges  brought  against  the  bill.  Mr. 
Lowe  had  alluded  to  woixls  which  h:id  been 
used  at  the  meeting  at  Liverpool,  as  intended 
to  attack  or  disparage  membei-s  of  the  house ; 
but  he  denied  that  they  had  that  application, 
and  reminded  his  right  honourable  friend  of 
a  pas.sage  in  a  play  of  Aristophanes  (the  senti- 
ments and  circumstances  associated  with  which 
he  had  forgotten),  where  one  of  the  characters 
addressing  the  audience  said,  "  But  now,  ray 
goo<l  Athenians,  jiray  recollect,  I  am  not 
spe.aking  of  the  city,  I  am  cot  speaking  of  the 
public,  I  am  only  speaking  of  certain  depraved 
and  crooked  little  men."    Eeplying  to  Mr. 
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Disraeli  he  said,  "  At  last  we  have  obtained  a 
declaiatiou  from  au  authoritative  source  that 
a  bill,  which,  in  a  country  with  five  millions 
of  adult  males,  proposes  to  add  to  a  limited 
constituency  200,000  of  the  middle  class  and 
200.000  of  tlie  working  class,  is  in  tlie  judg- 
ment of  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party  a  bill 
to  reconstruct  the  constitution  on  American 
jirinciples."  Mr.  Disraeli's  reference  to  the 
ojiinions  held  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  1S32  was  not  a  fortunate  one,  for 
it  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  opportunity,  of  which 
he  made  active  use,  especially  as  his  opponent 
had  in  a  previous  jiart  of  the  debate  said,  in 
reply  to  a  powerful  speech  by  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  that  he  would  not  refer  to  state- 
ments made  in  that  gentleman's  writings 
twenty-five  yeare  before. 

"The  right  honourable  gentleman,"  said 
Mr.  Gladstone,  "secure  in  the  recollection  of 
his  own  consistency,  has  taunted  me  with  the 
errors  of  my  boyhood.  When  he  addressed 
the  honourable  member  for  Westminster,  he 
showed  his  magnanimity  by  declaring  that  he 
would  not  take  the  philosopher  to  task  for 
what  he  wrote  twenty-five  yeai-s  ago;  but 
when  he  caught  one  who,  thirty-six  years  ago, 
just  emerged  from  boyhood,  and  still  au  under- 
gi-aduate  at  Oxford,  had  expressed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  of  which 
he  had  so  long  and  bitterly  repented,  then  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  could  not  resist 
the  temptation.  ...  As  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  has  exhibited  me,  let  me  ex- 
hibit myself.  It  is  true,  I  deeply  regret  it, 
but  I  was  bred  under  the  shadow  of  the  gi-eat 
name  of  Canning,  every  influence  connected 
with  that  name  governed  the  politics  of  my 
childhood  and  of  my  youth ;  with  Canning  I 
rejoiced  in  the  removal  of  religious  disabili- 
ties, and  in  the  character  which  he  gave  to  our 
policy  abroad  ;  with  Canning  I  rejoiced  in  the 
opening  which  he  made  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  commercial  interchanges  be- 
tween nations;  with  Canning,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  that  great  name,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  that  yet  more  venerable  name  of 
Burke,  I  grant,  my  youthful  mind  and  ima- 
gination were  impressed  just  the  same  :is  the 
mature  mind  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 


man is  now  impressed.  I  had  conceived  that 
fear  and  alarm  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  in  the 
days  of  my  uudergi-aduate  career  at  Oxford 
which  the  right  liououiuble  gentleman  now 
feels.  ...  I  envy  him  not  one  particle 
of  the  polemical  advantage  which  he  has 
gained  by  his  discreet  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Oxford  Union  Debating  So- 
ciety in  the  year  of  grace  1831.  My  position, 
sir,  in  regard  to  the  Liberal  party  is  in  all 
points  the  opposite  of  Earl  Russell's.  .  .  . 
I  have  none  of  the  claims  he  possesses.  I 
came  among  you  an  outcast  from  those  with 
whom  I  a.ssociated,  driven  from  them,  I  admit, 
by  no  arbitrary  act,  but  by  the  slow  and 
resistless  forces  of  conviction.  I  came  among 
you,  to  make  use  of  the  legal  phraseology,  in 
forma  pauperis.  I  had  nothing  to  offer  you 
but  faithful  and  honourable  service.  You 
received  me  with  kindness,  indulgence,  gener- 
osity, and  I  may  even  say  with  some  measuie 
of  confidence.  And  the  relation  between  us 
has  assumed  such  a  form  that  you  can  never 
be  my  debtors,  but  that  I  must  for  ever  be  in 
your  debt." 

The  reply  concluded  with  words  that  were 
not  soon  forgotten: — "We  are  assailed;  this 
bill  is  in  a  state  of  crisis  and  of  peril,  and  the 
government  along  with  it.  We  stand  or  fall 
with  it.  .  .  .  We  stand  with  it  now;  we 
may  fall  with  it  a  short  time  hence.  If  we 
do  so  fall,  we,  or  others  in  our  places,  shall 
rise  with  it  hereafter.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
measure  with  precision  the  forces  that  are  to 
be  arr.nyed  against  us  in  the  coming  issue. 
Perhaps  the  great  division  of  to-night  is  not 
the  last  that  must  take  place  in  the  struggle. 
At  some  point  of  the  contest  you  may  possibly 
succeed.  You  may  drive  us  from  our  seats. 
You  may  bury  the  bill  that  we  have  intro- 
duced, but  we  will  write  upon  its  gravestone 
for  an  epitaph  this  line,  with  certain  confi- 
dence in  its  fulfilment — 

"  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor."' 

You  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Tiraa 
is  on  our  side.  The  great  social  forces  which 
move  onwards  in  their  might  and  majesty, 

*  From  our  bones  an  avenger  will  arise. 
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aud  which  the  tumult  of  our  ilokites  does  not 
for  a  uiouu'Ut  iuij>eJe  or  distiiili— thi»se  givat 
eooiid  foivea  are  against  vou :  they  ai-e  iiiai- 
sltalleil  on  our  side;  and  the  banner  which  wo 
uow  carry  in  this  light,  thongli  |ierha|i3  at 
some  uioiuent  it  may  droop  over  our  sinking 
heads,  yet  it  soon  again  will  tlmxt  in  the  eye 
of  heaven,  and  it  will  bo  Ikirue  by  the  firm 
hands  of  the  united  jieople  of  the  thivc  king- 
doms, perhajB  not  to  an  easy,  but  to  a  certain 
and  to  a  not  far  dist^iut  victory." 

It  is  not  to  be  wonderiil  at  that  the  division 
ou  the  second  jvading  was  taken  amidst  tiv- 
meudous  excitement,  still  less  surprising  is  it 
that,  when  it  becjime  known  how  small  a 
majority  w;is  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  gov- 
ernment, that  excitement  was  iuteusitied.  It 
■was  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Saturday 
morning  the  2Sth  of  April),  that  the  house 
divided,  and  a  large  crowd  waited  in  West- 
minster Hall  to  bear  the  result.  Membei-s 
had  struggled  back  to  their  seats  after  the 
division,  eager  expectation  was  on  every  face, 
the  air  seemed  to  be  charged  with  electricity, 
there  was  a  hum,  a  murmur,  a  hush,  a  half 
audible  whisper  before  the  tellei-s  appeared, 
and  then  a  surging  of  the  crowd  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  a  rising  of  the  strangers  in  the 
galleries,  a  craning  of  necks  and  a  strained  and 
almost  painful  attention.  The  ayes  were  318, 
the  noes  313.  The  announcement  had  scarcely 
left  the  si)caker's  lips  when,  like  the  bureting 
of  a  i)ent-up  storm,  one  great  shout,  or  rather 
shriek  aud  ro.ir  arose  in  the  house.  Never 
had  such  a  scene  been  witnessed.  It  sui-passed 
even  that  at  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Bill 
of  1832;  but  this  time  it  was  on  the  side  of 
the  opponents  of  the  measure.  In  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  very  largest  division  that 
bad  ever  taken  place  within  the  walls  of  par- 
liameut,and  aftersuch  a  struggle, — forthe  gov- 
ernment to  have  only  a  majority  of  five,  w.is 
near  enough  to  their  defeat  to  cause  a  shout 
of  exultation  to  rise  alike  from  the  opposition 
benches  and  from  those  where  sat  the  malcon- 
tents, whose  desertion  had  dwindled  down 
a  large  majority  to  this  small  one.  The 
Conservatives  were  even  less  uproarious  than 
the  AduUamites,  who  from  the  ministerial 
benches  roai-ed  their  triumph,  while  ilr.  Lowe, 


his  white  hair  glistening  like  silver  over  hi« 
face,  purple  with  delight,  aliuusl  dancml  as  he 

I  stood  up  waving  his  hat  in  wide  and  triumphant 
circles  over  the  very  heads  of  the  men  who 
had  been  his  antagonists.  Such  was  the  scene 
on  that  memorable  morning,  as  rejH'ated  out- 
bursts of  cheering  marked  the  near  defeat  of 
the  government.  Not  till  the  voices  of  the 
shoutei-s  began  to  fail  could  the  chancellor  of 

:  the  excheipier  giiin  a  hearing,  but  at  last  he 

I  ix>se,  and  nn)idst  a  sudden  profound  sileuce 
caludy  s;iid,  '•  Sir,  I  propose  to  fix  the  com- 
mittee for  Monilay,  and  I  will  then  state  the 
order  of  business.^     It  had  been  a  memorable 

I  night.  After  one  of  the  greatest  orations  ever 
delivereil  within  the  house,  after  a  scene  of 
uu]>ar:\lleled  excitement,  silence  fell  upon  the 
assembly.     The  dawn  was  breaking  as  mem- 

I  bei-s  went  forth  into  Palace  Yard,  where  a 
crowd  was  still  waiting  to  cheer  the  sup- 
portei-s  of  the  bill,  which  those  who  knew  the 
pai-liamenUiry  portents  already  feared  was 
doomed  to  defeat. 

The  government  had  uow  to  bring  forward 
the  bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats  and  the 
fiv.nchise  bills  for  Scotland  aud  Ireland.  The 
|ilan  for  redistribution  did  not  disfranchise 
any  of  the  boroughs,  nor  did  it  alter  the  total 
number  of  membei-s  to  be  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  some  small  boroughs 
Were  to  retuiii  only  one  representative  instead 
of  two,  and  other  boroughs  were  grouped  to- 
gether. By  these  means  forty-nine  seats  were 
left  .for  disposal,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give 
twenty-six  of  these  seats  to  counties  or  to  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  counties,  and  an 
additional  member  each  to  Liverjjool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Salford. 
The  borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  to  be 
divided  with  two  members  for  each  division. 
Chelsea  aud  Kensington  were  made  a  borough 
returning  two  niembei-s,  ami  a  new  member 
each  was  given  to  Burnley,  Staleybridge, 
Gravesend,Hartlepool,Middlesborough,Dews- 
bury,  and  the  University  of  Loudon.  The 
remaining  seven  seats  were  allotted  to  Scot- 
laud  and  Ireland.  On  the  14th  of  Slay  the 
redistribution  bill  w:is  read  a  second  time,  a 
fortnight  afterwards  the  two  bills  were  com- 
bined and  went   into  committee  with  some 
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atiieiuliiK'iits  which  ■were  requii'cd  to  form 
them  iuto  one  measure. 

Amenclmeuts  were  again  proposed.  One  by 
Sir  K.  Kuiglitley  that  it  should  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee  ou  the  franchise  bill 
to  make  provision  for  the  prevention  of  cor- 
ruption and  bribery  at  elections,  was  carried 
against  the  government,  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  they  would  wait  for  the  production  of  Sir 
E.  Knightley's  scheme.  A  resolution  moved 
by  Captain  Haj'ter  against  the  proposed  system 
of  grouping  boroughs,  issued  in  a  long  debate, 
in  which  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  took  part,  and 
Mr.  Lowe  again  assailed  the  measure  as  one 
wliich  would  ruin  the  constitution.  Earl 
Grosvenor  eventually  persuaded  Captain  Hay- 
ter  to  withdraw  his  resolution  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  government,  and 
so  during  the  critical  position  of  European 
politics  losing  the  services  of  Lord  Clarendon. 
Mr.  Disraeli  thereupon  severely  attacked  Lord 
Clarendon's  policy.  So  the  discussion  went 
jangling  on,  resolution  after  resolution  being 
proposed,  till  at  length  Lord  Dunkellin,  usually 
a  supporter  of  the  government,  brought  for- 
ward au  amendment  which  was  fatal  to  the 
bill  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  minis- 
try. He  proposed  that  the  borough  fran- 
chise should  be  based  on  r'ating  instead  of 
rental.  In  vain  Mr.  Gladstone  represented 
that  this  would  involve  a  limitation  of  the 
franchise,  and  showed  that  there  would  be 
serious  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
operation  of  such  a  principle.  The  house 
divided  on  the  question,  and  the  numbers  for 
the  amendment  were  315,  against  it  304.  On 
the  announcement  that  there  was  a  majority 
of  eleven  against  the  government,  the  house 
was  again  a  scene  of  extraordinary  uproar — 
the  triumph  of  the  AduUamites  was  complete. 
Eight  d.ays  afterwards  it  was  made  known 
that  ministers  had  tendered  their  resignation 
to  the  queen,  who  was  in  Scotland,  and  that 
after  some  remonstrances  her  majesty  had 
agreed  that  they  should  only  hold  office  till 
successors  could  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  that  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  rating  franchise  would  have 
been  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment scheme.     They  had  agreed  for  the  sake 


of  conciliating  opinion  to  combine  the  fran- 
chise and  the  redistribution  bills,  but  the  op- 
posing amendments,  supported  as  they  bad 
been  against  the  government,  and  finally  Lord 
Duukellin's  amendment,  which  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  eleven,  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  bill,  .^11(1  left  them  no  alternative 
but  resignation  and  a  persistence  in  resigna- 
tion. The  government  had  pledged  itself  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  bill.  Such  a  pledge,  he 
admitted,  was  one  which  a  government  should 
rarely  give.  "It  is  the  last  weapon  in  the 
armoury  of  the  government ;  it  should  not  be 
lightly  taken  down  from  the  walls,  and  if  it 
is  taken  down  it  should  not  be  lightly  re- 
placed, nor  till  it  has  served  the  purposes  it 
was  meant  to  fulfil."  The  pledge  had  been 
given,  however,  under  the  deepest  conviction 
of  public  duty,  and  had  the  effect  of  making 
them  use  every  effort  in  their  power  to  avoid 
ofience,  to  conciliate,  support,  and  unite  in- 
stead of  distracting. 

Once  more  Lord  Derby  was  called  upon  to 
form  a  ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Stanley 
foreign  secretary,  and  Mr.  "Walpole  home 
secretary.  Viscount  Cranborne,  who  had,  of 
course,  let  loose  much  invective  against  the 
reform  bill  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  made 
Indian  secretary.  Lord  Derby  made  over- 
tures to  some  of  the  Liberal  party  to  include 
them  in  the  ministry ;  but  after  having  held 
a  meeting  they  deputed  Lord  Grosvenor  to 
reply  that  they  could  not  accept  the  offer, 
though  they  might  be  able  to  give  the  ministry 
their  independent  sujiport. 

"Exoriare  aliquis  ex  nostris  ossibus  ultor!" 
It  appeared  that  the  declaration  would  be 
speedily  fulfilled.  The  new  ministry  had  not 
been  formed  till  the  first  week  in  July,  and 
there  was  little  time  for  anything  except  to 
make  the  usual  ministerial  statements  before 
the  prorogation  of  parliament.  Lord  Derby, 
though  he  seemed  not  to  be  able  completely 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  public  feeling,  and 
while  representing  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  free  and  unpledged  ou  the  question  of 
reform,  and  that  he  should  carefully  adhere  to 
an  axiom  once  laid  down  bv  Earl  Itussell  that 
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uo  goveiniiu-iit  shoiiKl  uuJertake  a  measure 
of  U'foiiu  without  seeiujj  a  fiiir  possibility  of 
carryiug  it,  decLired  Uiat  that  possibility  de- 
peutlinl  on  au  uuJei-st;mJiug  auJ  joint  action 
between  tlio  Iwo  gival  jvutii-s  in  llie  bt;ito. 
Uu  aJJiHl  that  ho  should  be  glad  if  au  op|Hji'- 
tuuity  occurivil  for  passing  a  safe  aud  satisfac- 
tory measure.  He  would  like  to  see  a  number 
of  tho  chiss  now  exchulod  admitted  to  the  fnui- 
diise,  but  he  feaivd  that  the  i>ortiou  of  the  com- 
munity most  clamorous  for  a  i-eform  bill  was 
uot  that  which  would  be  satisfied  with  any 
measure  that  could  be  approved  of  by  eitlier 
of  the  great  jxxrtics  in  the  counti-y.  These 
utterances  were  tlie  result  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
countj-y  was  uot  altogether  dependent  on  the 
two  great  parties  in  jiarliament,  aud  that 
certaiu  extra-ivu-liamcntary  forces  had  been 
allied  into  au  active  opei^ation,  which  contiuued 
all  through  the  subsequent  discussions  until  a 
reform  bill  was  passed. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Earl  Eus- 
sell's  miuLstry  demousti-atious  were  made  which 
showed  that  no  other  government  could  neglect 
the  introduction  of  such  a  measure.  A  meeting 
was  held  in  Ti-afalgai-  Square,  where  it  was  said 
10,000  persons  assembled,  and  there  the  late 
premier  was  censured  for  not  having  decided 
ou  a  dissolution  of  pai-liament.  This  was  sig- 
nificant. It  appeared  as  though  there  was 
already  a  growing  conviction  that  a  general 
election  would  have  given  a  majority  in  favour 
of  a  measure  of  reform  as  inclusive  as  that 
which  had  been  rejected  mainly  through  the 
opposition  of  tliose  who  had  been  avowed 
supporters  of  Liberal  principles.  During  the 
i-eces5,  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
these  demonstrations  continued  both  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  lai'ge  provincial  towns.  In 
m;my  places  the  meetings  were  of  imposing 
size,  and  the  proceedings  were  of  a  veiy  em- 
phatic character.  At  some  of  them  language 
was  used  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  for 
accusing  the  speakers  of  preaching  democ- 
racy, republicauLsm,  terrorism,  revolution,  and 
even  anarchy ;  but  there  could  at  anyrate  be 
uo  longer  a  doubt  that  the  large  body  of 
people  were  becoming  very  much  in  earnest 
in  demanding  such  au  esteusiou  of  the  fran- 


chise  »a    the   mrmliei's  of   the   •  i\'e 

government  had  previouhly  opp.  ie- 

uouuced.  At  one  meetiug  at  lirooklields, 
near  Birmingham,  there  were  said  to  bu 
SSO.OtK)  persons  present,  wlio  were  addressed 
from  jilatforms  erected  iu  vai'ious  phices  in  thu 
oiien  fields.  At  night  another  meetiug  was 
held  iu  the  Town-hall,  and  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Scholelield,  :uid  Mr.  Ikalea. 

Mr.  Edmond  Beidcs,  a  barrister  of  rei>ut:ible 
position,  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
association  known  as  the  ISeform  League, 
and  either  presiiled  or  spoke  at  numbers  of 
largo  meetings,  especiiUly  those  which  were 
held  in  London.  Mr.  Beales  was,  on  the 
whole,  :m  excellent  president  of  such  au  asso- 
ciation, aud  seldom  or  never  lost  self-conti-ol 
or  failed  to  sustain  a  certain  "respectability" 
iu  the  proceedings  so  far  as  the  platform  was 
concerned.  It  w;is  sometimes  thought  that 
this  was  aided  by  the  ijersisteuce  with  which 
he  displayed  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  the 
lettei's  M.A.  appearing  after  his  name  in  the 
big  "postere"  and  all  the  announcements  of  the 
meetings  at  which  he  presided.  It  was  one  of 
the  harmless  humoure  of  tlie  time  never  to 
mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Beales  without  par- 
enthetically, but  with  much  emphasis,  adding 
"M.!A.!"'  Wheu  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed, 
this  gentleman  very  easily  subsided  and  retii-ed 
to  the  distinguished  obscurity  of  a  county  court 
judgeship;  but  he  carried  ou  the  work  he  had 
undertaken  during  the  agitation  with  con- 
siderable tact,  aud  with  a  gravity  and  earnest- 
ness which  had  a  very  remarkable  eflect.  Per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  of  the  action  of  the  council  of 
"  the  League,"  occurred  during  the  time  of  what 
were  called  the  "  Hyde  Park  Eiots,"  a  term 
rather  in  excess  of  anything  that  really  hap- 
pened, though  the  combined  blundering  and 
uncertainty  displayed  iu  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  authorities  might  easily  have  produced 
much  more  serious  consequences  than  the  over- 
turning of  the  park  railings  and  the  sudden  in- 
v;ision  of  what  was  after  all  a  public  place  by  a 
rather  noisy  but  not  particularly  mischievous 
or  revolutionary  mob.  A  number  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  government  had  taken  ahirm, 
aud  the  government  itself  preferred  to  regaril 
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the  meetings  wliicli  had  Leeu  held,  as  assem- 
blies called  together  for  the  purjjose  of  jioliti- 
cal  disturbances.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lowe 
aud  some  of  the  Adullamites  were  complain- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
nounced and  misrepresented  by  a  few  of  the 
speakers.  It  was  scarcely  surprising,  there- 
fore, tliat  when  the  council  of  the  League  pro- 
posed to  hold  a  monster  meeting  in  Hyde 
Park  oil  the  23d  of  July  (1866)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  number  and  proving  the 
determination  of  the  reformers,  a  great  deal 
of  alarm  was  excited. 

In  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  council 
of  the  Eeform  League  the  government  came 
to  the  weak  determination  to  prevent  the 
meeting  in  the  park.  The  council  had  taken 
legal  opinion  on  the  subject,  aud  were  not 
■without  precedent,  so  that  they  did  not  with- 
draw theiravowed  intention  though  Sir  Eichard 
jSIayne,  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  metropo- 
litan police  force,  issued  a  notice  forbidding  the 
assembly,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Walpole 
at  the  Home  Office.  No  argument  could  prove 
that  the  holding  of  such  a  meeting  was  con- 
trary to  law,  or  that  those  who  might  at- 
tend it  were  not  within  their  right  in  assem- 
bling at  a  public  place;  aud  supported  by  this 
assurance  the  Leaguers  were  prepared  to  put 
their  claim  to  the  test.  But  they  did  so  in  a 
way  that  was  perfectly  legal  and  eminently 
orderly.  i\lr.  Beales,  who  had  held  the  office 
of  revising  ban'ister  for  Middlesex,  a  position 
from  which  it  was  afterwards  stated  he  had 
been  removed  because  of  his  political  associa- 
tions with  the  League,  acted  with  considerable 
prudence,  and  both  he  and  his  colleagues 
proved  that  they  were  capable  of  organizing 
a  lai-ge  association  in  a  manner  which  would 
prevent  a  breach  of  the  law  if  they  were  let 
alone.  It  mostly  happens,  however,  that  any 
public  movement  maintained  by  monster  meet- 
ings and  demonstrations  attracts  numbers  of 
disorderly  aud  lawless  persons  who  care  little 
or  nothing  for  its  objects,  and  only  make  use 
of  its  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  or 
riot.  The  prospect  of  a  vast  crowd  assembled 
at  Hyde  Park  would  therefore  have  justified 
such  precautions  as  might  have  enabled  the 
police  to  deal  with  any  attempt  to  resort  to 


violence  or  the  destruction  of  property.  As 
it  was,  steps  were  taken  to  deal,  not  witli  an 
unruly  mob  should  occasion  arise,  but  to  use 
force  for  the  purpose  of  ))reventiug  a  political 
demonstration  by  members  of  the  League. 

Notices  had  been  posted  througliout  Lon- 
don stating  that  the  park  gates  would  be 
closed  to  the  public  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
evening  aj^pointed  for  the  meeting.  At  that 
hour  thousands  of  pei-sons  were  standing  at 
the  entrances  to  the  park,  which  were  kept 
by  the  police  who  were  posted  inside  the 
gates.  The  council  of  the  League  had  met  in 
the  afternoon  and  determined  to  abide  by 
their  arrangements.  The  members  of  the 
association,  divided  into  sections,  were  to 
march  from  various  parts  of  London  in  regular 
order,  with  their  banuei-s,  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. For  these  processions  the  crowd  ■'as 
waiting,  a  crowd  largely  composed  of  idle  and 
mischievous  lads  and  rough  fellows  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  chance  of  hoi'se-play 
and  willing  to  show  impatience  of  authority. 
A  few  stones  and  two  or  three  sticks  were 
thrown,  and  the  police  were  then  marched 
outside  the  gates,  before  which  they  stood  in  a 
semicircle,  the  mounted  constables  in  front  of 
them.  Presently  the  bannere  of  the  first  pro- 
cession were  seen  approaching  the  Marble  Arch, 
and  the  mob  gi-eeted  them  with  cheering,  and 
made  way  for  the  leaders  to  pass  towards  the 
gates.  Mr.  Edmond  Beales,  Colonel  Dickson, 
and  other  active  membere  of  the  League,  came 
first  in  a  carriage,  from  which  they  alighted. 
Mr.  Beales,  speaking  to  the  ueai-est  mounted 
])olice  officer,  requested  admission  to  the  park, 
but  was  told  that  he  could  not  enter.  On  his 
asking  for  a  reason  the  officer  said,  "  I  have 
authority  to  prevent  you."  To  the  inquiry. 
What  authority  ?  he  replied,  "  Our  commis- 
sioner.' The  leadei"s  of  the  party  then  re- 
turned to  their  caniage  amidst  the  cheers  and 
remonstrances  of  the  dense  crowd,  which  had 
been  estimated  to  consist  of  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  persons.  The  procession  then  re- 
formed as  well  as  it  could,  and  turned  back, 
following  its  leaders  through  Oxford  Street  to 
Traf;dgar  Square,  where  in  a  few  words  two  re- 
solutions were  passed — one  urging  the  prose- 
cution of  lawful  and  constitutional  means  for 
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exuiuliii^  llif  fr.iluliisc,  ami  llie  oilier  llialik- 
ing  Mr.  V<l;uUtone,  Mr.  l>ri){li(,  ami  ullu-iti  fi^r 
ivuiaiiiin,:;  faithful  to  the  cause  uf  |NU'linUK'ii- 
tarv  ix'fonu  while  so  ii\aiiy  hail  Iwselv  ilesi-rtiil 
a. 

That  \v;is  an  en<l  of  the  prooeediiijpi  so  far 
as  the  uiemliers  of  the  lieforui  League  wei-e 
•illicially  ooiicerueil,  but  the  crowil  about  Hyde 
I'ark  had  not  dis]>ersed.  They  still  hum,' 
aliout  the  niiliiijis,  by  which  they  weiv  jtre- 
veuteil  from  entering  the  pai'k  itself.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  luany  reformei-s  among  them, 
but  they  weiv  cerUiinly  a  small  minority. 
The  business  of  tlie  day  w.-u  over,  and  nothing 
exciting  had  come  of  it.  A  dense  mass  began 
to  move  towai-ds  I'ark  Lane,  where  lliere  was 
alreaily  oonsidersible  ))rcssure.  Xobody  could 
afterwaixls  prove  whether  the  railings  there, 
Wing  already  shaky,  began  to  sway  inward 
by  the  weight  of  those  who  stooil  leaning  on 
them,  or  whether,  tiuding  them  alivady  loose, 
one  person  or  twenty  persons  gave  them  a 
.-'iidden  push.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
imme<.liate  cause,  they  went  down  at  one 
]ioiut,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  line  of 
half  a  mile  of  iron  rails  followed,  and  the  |>ark 
w:i3  invaded  by  the  shouting,  screaming,  tri- 
umphant mob,  who,  of  course,  resisted  the 
attempts  of  the  police  to  drive  them  back,  and 
went  scampering  and  leaping  over  the  grass 
and  trampling  over  the  llower-beds.  There 
were  numerous  free  light«,  truncheons  were 
used  with  considerable  vigour,  stones  flew, 
aud  several  persons  were  badly  injured.  A 
detachment  of  foot-guards  arrived  and  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  mob  took  up  a  position  by 
the  gate,  a  body  of  life-guards  were  greeted  in 
the  same  enthusiastic  manner  as  they  galloped 
off  to  another  part  of  the  park.  It  was  ag-ainst 
the  police  that  the  mob  exerted  itself,  aud 
doubtless  many  in  that  surging  crowd  regarded 
the  jjolice  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  tried 
to  do  thera  mischief.  Many  of  them  were 
seriously  hurt,  aud  it  w;is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  defended  themselves  aud  repeat- 
eilly  chargetl  their  assailants.  A  second  body 
of  foot-guards  arrived  and  were  held  in  readi- 
ness to  tire  on  the  rioters  if  things  became 
more  serious;  they  aideil  the  police  iu  driving 
back  and  Ee|)arating  their  opponents.     Then 


the  lil'e  guanis  ivap|<eared.  Iluslililies  wure 
themselves  out,  and  eventually  the  park  was 
cleared.  That  night  half  Loudon  had  sharetl 
in  the  |innic,  which  seemetl  to  have  originated 
with  the  government;  but  the  next  day  all 
was  i|uiet,  and  another,  comparatively  law- 
abiding  aud  orderly,  ciowd  was  in  I'ark  Ijuio 
aud  about  Piccadilly,  curious  to  see  the  mined 
railings  and  to  walk  over  the  scene  of  the  ci.n- 
tlict.  That  conflict  was  over.  It  had,  strictly 
S|)eaking,  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
i]uestion  of  the  franchise,  but  it  was  asserted 
on  all  hands  that  it  hastened  a  mea.sure  of 
reform  such  as  the  government  of  Lord  Derby 
would  not  have  pro])osed  except  under  the 
jjressure  of  what  they  sup|)Osed  to  le  a 
threatening  demonstration.  It  seems  f;ir  more 
likely,  however,  that  the  attitude  immediately 
afterwanls  assumed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
League  had  that  effect.  Only  two  days  had 
elapsetl  when  Mr.  Beales,  Colouel  Dickson, 
and  others  who  had  sought  to  lead  the  pro- 
cession into  the  park,  and  on  being  refused 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  legal  right,  had 
peacefully  retired,  waited  npon  the  home 
secretary  on  his  invitation  to  consult  in  lefer- 
ence  to  the  disturbances  in  Hyde  Park.  Then 
was  their  opiKirtunity.  Mr.  Wal]>ole  was  a 
kindly,  humane  gentleman,  aud  was  already 
deeply  concerned  that  the  prohibition  he  had 
ordered  should  have  had  such  a  painful  result. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  of  the  ground  he  had  taken,  and  Mr. 
Beales  very  solemnly  and  very  truly  repre- 
sented to  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  giavity  of  the  crisis;  that  to  restore 
order,  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  the  mili- 
tary aud  the  police  from  the  park.  If  this 
were  done,  he,  Mr.  Beales,  and  his  friends 
would  use  their  best  efforts  to  pacify  the 
public.  Mr.  Walpole  thanked  them  for  going 
to  see  him  and  for  the  conciliatory  tone  they 
had  used  in  reference  to  the  '"  unhappy  ])ro- 
ceedings."  He  was  much  affected  by  the  in- 
terview, and  it  was  said  that  he  shed  some 
teai-s.  Perhaps  he  did,  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly no  disgrace  to  him,  though  tliey  may 
have  been  an  evidence  that  he  was  not  made 
of  stuff  stern  enough  for  the  otfice  he  held 

.•uid   soon  afterwai-ds   resigned.      When   the 
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Reform  Leaguers  left  liim  it  vas  with  an  uu- 
derstanding  that  had  the  govcmment  known 
they  meant  to  try  their  right  to  enter  the 
park  in  a  legal  -way,  they  would  have  had 
every  facility  for  doing  so,  and  that  if  they 
■would  not,  in  the  meantime,  insist  on  their  jjre- 
sumed  right,  and  on  condition  that  there  were 
no  disturbance  and  no  attack  on  property, 
there  should  be  no  display  of  military  or  police 
in  the  park.  The  end  of  it  was  that  notice 
was  given  by  the  League  that  there  would  be 
no  further  meetings  in  the  pai'k  except  only 
on  the  following  Monday  afternoon,  ''  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  government." 

Amidst  these  disquieting  events  Mr.  Glad- 
stone preserved  a  certain  reticence.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  demonstrations  that  were  made, 
but  waited  to  see  whether  any  measure,  or 
what  kind  of  measure,  would  be  brought  for- 
ward by  his  ojiponents. 

There  were  members  of  the  new  cabinet 
who  would  havQ  held  out  against  the  intro- 
duction of  any  bill  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  reform;  but  both  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  knew  that  the  ministry  would  not 
be  able  to  retain  office  for  many  days  if 
they  refused  to  make  prompt  advances  to  meet 
what  had  now  grown  to  a  loud  and  general 
demand.  The  difficulty  chiefly  fell  on  Mr. 
Disraeli,  as  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  opposed  the  whole  scheme  proposed 
by  his  predecessoi-s,  had  denounced  the  ex- 
tensions it  proposed,  and  had  declared  that  it 
was  calculated  to  change  the  character  of  the 
English  constitution  to  that  of  America.  The 
victory  by  which  he  had  again  come  into  office 
had  been  won  by  the  division  of  the  opposition, 
and  the  party  which  had  aided  him  to  defeat 
the  Liberal  government  were  little  likely  to  ac- 
cept any  proposals  for  reform,  without  exer- 
cising the  power  of  destructive  criticism.  It 
required  all  his  adroitness  to  meet  these  com- 
bined difficulties,  and  a  man  less  confident  in 
his  own  dexterity  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  task  that  lay  before  him.  Two  questions 
seem  to  have  presented  themselves  to  him. 
The  first  was  how  to  bring  in  a  reform  bill 
which  should  be  so  plastic  as  to  take  its  shape 
from  the  opposition,  and  so  enable  the  minis- 
try to  retain  office :  the  second,  how  to  pacify 


and  persuade  liis  colleagues  that  they  might 
agree  to  present  a  bill  wide  enough  to  liavc 
a  chance  of  being  committed  to  discussion. 
The  reference  made  in  the  royal  speech  to 
])arliamentary  reform  was,  "  Your  attention 
will  again  be  called  to  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  parliament;  and  I 
trust  that  your  deliberations,  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  mutual  forbearance, 
may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which, 
without  unduly  disturbing  the  balance  of 
political  power,  shall  freely  extend  the  elective 
franchise."  The  latter  part  of  this  intimation 
was  interpreted  by  many  Liberals  to  mean, 
"There  will  be  some  changes,  but  no  such 
alterations  as  will  make  any  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  result  of  elections,  no  distur- 
bance of  the  political  power  enjoyed  by  the 
landed  ai-istocracy."  The  meaning  of  the  first 
part  of  the  reference  was  soon  apparent,  for 
the  ministry  acted  with  remarkable  prompti- 
tude. The  session  commenced  on  Tuesday  the 
5th  of  February,  1867,  and  on  the  following 
Monday  the  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  prepared  with  his  statement  of 
the  government  scheme.  In  a  house  crowded 
with  anxious  and  curious  listeners  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli rose  to  speak,  and  his  first  communica- 
tion was  received  with  an  outburst  of  laughter 
from  the  opposition,  for  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  parlia- 
mentary reform  should  no  longer  be  a  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  decide  the  fate  of  minis- 
tere.  It  was  soon  to  become  evident  that  the 
Conservative  government  would  neither  de- 
stroy their  bridges  nor  bm-n  their  boats,  but 
would  keep  the  means  of  retreat  open  and  in 
repair.  So  far  from  Mr.  Disraeli  being  dis- 
concerted by  laughter,  he  had  probably  calcu- 
lated on  exciting  it,  and  he  went  on  to  justif\' 
the  opinion  he  had  expressed  by  reference  to 
tlie  fact  that  all  parties  in  the  state  had  at 
one  time  or  other  failed  in  endeavouring  to 
deal  with  the  question;  that  successive  gov- 
ernments had  brought  in  bdls  and  had  not 
been  able  to  carry  them.  This  was  all  very 
well,  but  when  as  a  consequence  of  his  declar- 
ation he  announced  that  it  was  intended  to 
proceed  with  the  bill  by  way  of  resolutions, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  house  would 
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Lave  none  of  thorn.  These  iv&iihitiouii  (tliei* 
vrere  tliirterii  (.>f  theiu)  were,  so  to  s]>euk, 
"reiuly  eul  auJ  diiej,"  and  weie  of  :i  cleverly 
mixed  cliitnteter.  Some  of  them  luuy  be  said 
to  have  been  obvious  jKilitieal  axioms,  or  ae- 
cej>leil  statements  ou  the  subject  of  the  fran- 
chise :uid  elecloi-al  qu;diticatious;  but  othei-s 
presented  sucli  chaugi's  as  it  was  thought  the 
house  might  be  induced  to  endorse,  or  at  all 
eventa  to  accept  with  cerUiin  moditications. 
One  of  lliem  iii-ojiaseil  to  b;ise  the  occuixitiou 
franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs  ou  tlic 
principle  of  i-atiug.  Another  declared  in 
favour  of  a  plurality  of  votes,  to  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  the  borough  fnuichise ;  another 
that  it  w;is  not  exjiedient  wholly  to  disfi-ui- 
diise  any  existing  borough,  and  another  pi-o- 
posed  to  leave  it  at  the  option  of  an  elector  to 
record  his  votes  by  meiuis  of  polling  papers. 
The  thirteeutli  i-esolutiou  was  to  ask  for  a 
royal  conmiission  to  consider  and  submit  a 
scheme  for  altering  or  determining  the  boun- 
daries of  parliamentary  boroughs. 

The  opposition  to  these  resolutions  was  as 
prompt  as  the  action  of  the  government. 
"While  they  were  being  read  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  meeting  of  working-men's  trades- 
unions  was  assembled  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  where  20,000  persons  were  present. 
To  tliis  meeting  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  read  the 
resolutions  proposed  to  the  house,  and  after 
some  discussion  counterresolutions  were  passed 
to  the  effect  that  no  improvement  of  the  re- 
presentiition  of  the  people  in  parliament  would 
be  satisfactory  which  was  not  based  on  tlie 
principle  of  the  jx:ople  themselves  liciug  per- 
sonally represented,  and  that  such  direct  and 
real  re])resentation  coidd  only  be  effected  by 
means  of  residential  and  registei-ed  manhood 
suffrage,  protected  in  its  exei-cise  by  the  b.'dlot 
There  w.^s  no  mistaking  the  decisive  character 
of  this  opix)sition,  and  among  the  numerous 
demonstrations  which  were  being  held  those 
of  the  trades -unions  were  undoubtedly  not 
the  least  important,  either  in  the  numbers  of 
people  which  tliej'  represented  or  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  organization. 

On  the  21st  of  February  a  meeting  of  the 
snpportere  of  the  ministry  was  held,  and  the 
details  of  the  measure  to  be  brought  before 


the  liouse  were  discussed.  Lord  Derby  then 
declai-ed  that  this  Would  be  the  lx>t  time  he 
would  utteui|it  to  deal  with  the  hiil.jiit  of 
reform,  and  that  nothing  would  induce  him 
ng:>iu  to  accept  the  onerous  jKWt  he  then 
OL-cujiied. 

But  the  iiie;isuro  which  was  brought  before 
the  house  four  days  htter  was  not  the  measuiv 
that  had  been  decided  on.  It  wits  another 
bill,  s;iid  to  have  been  got  uji  in  a  hurry  after 
a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  at  which  some  of  the 
members  had  unexpectedly  refused,  after  all, 
to  lend  their  support  to  the  more  comprehen- 
sive me;isure  that  liad  been  submitttnl  to  the 
previous  meeting.  Three  of  the  ministeix 
threatened  resignation— the  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von, colonial  secretary;  General  Peel,  war- 
secretaiT;  and  of  course  Viscount  Crauborne. 
Then,  it  was  stated,  another  measure  had  to 
be  prepared,  and  as  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet 
was  held  only  just  before  the  hour  at  which 
jarlianieut  was  to  assemble  to  hear  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  there  was  no  time  to 
frame  another  measure.  ITie  abortive  pro- 
posal introduced  to  the  house  on  the  25th  of 
February  w.is  therefore  satirically  named  the 
"  leu  minutes  bill." 

The  facts  appear  to  have  been  (according  to 
a  statement  .Jterwards  made  by  Lord  Derby 
in  the  Lords)  that  a  part  of  the  adroit  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ministry  consisted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  two  bills,  the  most  comprehensive 
of  which  was  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
house  if  tlie  house  had  consented  to  proceed  on 
resolutions.  This  was  the  bill  which  was  to 
have  been  presented  even  after  the  resolutions 
were  abandoned,  one  objecting  member  of  the 
cabinet  (Lord  Carnarvon)  waiving  Ids  dissent; 
but  at  the  last  moment  two  other  members. 
General  Peel  and  Viscount  Cranborue,  re- 
fused their  assent,  and  the  government  then 
determined  to  bring  before  the  house  a  less 
comprehensive  measure  which  they  seemed 
to  have  in  reserve  in  case  of  ojiportunity  or 
emergency — a  measure  which  they  did  not 
themselves  consider  satisfactory,  but  which 
they  hoped  might  for  a  time  settle  the  ques- 
tion. 

We  need  not  detail  the  propos:ils  of  this 
Lill,  which,  when   it   was  presented   to  the 
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liouse,  met  witli  such  an  uiiiiiistakable  rejec- 
tion that  it  was  witlulrawn  in  almost  as 
great  a  liurry  as  that  in  wliicli  it  was  said  to 
liave  been  prejiared.  On  tlie  IStli  of  March 
the  "  real  original"  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  a  long  address. 

The  expected  measure  had  already  raised 
anticipatory  dissatisfaction  both  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition.  As  we  have  seen  it 
liad  caused  a  split  in  the  ministry,  and  had  been 
discussed  and  opposed  and  altered  till  every- 
body was  wondering  what  would  be  its  simili- 
tude either  to  the  original  proposition  of  its 
framers  or  to  the  measure  which  the  Liberals 
liad  been  obliged  to  abandon  because  of  a  pro- 
voking resolution  by  which  they  lost  a  ma- 
jority and  had  in  consequence  to  resign  office 
and  to  see  most  of  their  proposals  and  inten- 
tions appropriated.  The  question  now  was, 
liow  far  would  those  proposals  be  altered  or 
modified  in  accordance  with  professed  Con- 
servative opinions  ] 

Mr.  Disraeli  afterwards  said  at  the  civic 
banquet  at  Guihlhall :  "  What  is  the  Tory 
])arty  if  it  does  not  represent  national  feeling. 
.  .  .  The  Tory  party  is  nothing  unless  it  re- 
present and  uphold  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  For  what  are  the  institutions  of  the 
country?  They  are  entirely,  in  tlieory,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  they  are  likely  to  be  in  prac- 
tice, the  embodiment  of  the  national  necessi- 
ties, and  the  only  security  for  national  privi- 
leges. Well,  then,  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
because  my  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues 
have  taken  a  happy  opportunity  to  enlarge 
the  privileges  of  the  people  of  England  we 
liave  not  done  anything  but  strengthen  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country,  the  essence  of  whose 
force  is  that  they  represent  the  interests  and 
guard  the  rights  of  the  people."  This  was  an 
after-dinner  speech,  and  was  of  course  cheered 
to  the  echo.  It  was  in  effect  a  very  bold  and 
happy  way  of  avoiding  the  recollection  that 
Lord  Derby  and  the  Tories  had  remonstrated 
against  parliamentary  reform ;  that  the  pre- 
mier had  only  yielded  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance and  professed  foreboding;  that  there 
Iiad  been  divisions  and  resignations  in  the 
C'onservative  councils,  and  that  the  bill  itself 
was,  after  all,  very  much  a  compromise.   Still 


a  Guildhall  speech  is  never  to  be  criticised  with 
cold  exactitude,  and  the  bill  itself,  as  it  was 
presented  on  the  18th  of  March,  1807,  was 
listened  to  with  anxious  interest  by  a  densely 
crowded  house,  though  so  many  propositions 
had  previously  been  submitted  to  member.s 
and  to  the  country.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  plan  now  proposed,  when  taken  in  coDnec- 
tion  with  the  difficulties  and  prejudices  with 
which  the  authors  of  it  had  had  to  contend, 
was  wide  and  inclusive  in  its  character. 

The  franchise  in  boroughs  was  to  be  con- 
ferred on  every  man  of  full  age,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  for  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  two  years  had  been  the  in- 
habitant occupier,  whether  as  owner  or  tenant, 
of  any  dwelling-house  within  the  borough,  and 
had  during  the  time  of  his  occupation  of  it 
been  rated  to  all  rates  (if  any)  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of  these  premises, 
and  had  before  the  20th  of  July  paid  all  rates 
due  up  to  the  preceding  5th  day  of  January. 

The  franchise  in  counties  was  to  be  con- 
ferred on  every  man  of  full  age,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  on  the  last 
day  of  July  in  any  j'ear,  and  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  had  been  the  occupier 
as  owner  or  tenant  of  premises  of  any  tenure 
within  the  county,  of  the  ratable  value  of 
inf  teen  pounds  or  upwards,  and  had  during  the 
time  of  his  occupation  been  rated  to  all  rates 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  had  paid 
before  the  20th  of  July  all  rates  due  by  him 
on  that  property  since  the  preceding  5th  of 
January. , 

In  addition  to  the  franchises  thus  made  to 
depend  on  the  ownership  or  occupation  of  pro- 
perty, it  was  also  proposed  that  there  should 
be  an  educational  franchise,  to  be  conferred 
on  all  graduates  or  associates  in  arts  of  any 
university  of  the  United  Kingdom;  on  any 
male  person  wlio  has  passed  at  any  senior 
middle-class  examination  of  any  university  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  on  any  ordained  priest 
or  deacon  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  or  min- 
ister of  any  other  denomination;  on  barristers, 
pleaders,  attorneys,  medical  men,  and  certifi- 
cated schoolmasters. 

A  pecuniary  franchise  was  also  to  belong  to 
every  man  who  on  the  1st  of  July  in  any  year, 
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auJ  liunii^  the  two  vriii's  iiuiiietliatrly  jux-- 
cvJiug,  li;ni  linil  ;l  Uilauce  of  not  less  lliau 
iifty  poiiuJs  ile]x>sit<Hl  iu  n  sitviii<^-b.-uik  or  iu 
the  lUiik  of  Kuj;lnud,  or  in  iiuy  |ukrliiiuifutary 
stocks  or  fuuils,  or  liail  Juriug  tlio  twelve 
inotitlis  imuieJiately  iiri'aiiiiij;  tin.-  Titli  of 
April  iu  auy  year  boeu  oliarj,'evl  with  ami  l«ii.l 
t»  euty  shillings  for  assessed  t;ixes  and  income- 
tax.  Auollier  clause  of  the  bill,  which  was 
|>erha|>s  its  most  novel  feature,  provided  thai 
a  person  registered  as  a  voter  for  a  borough 
by  reason  of  his  Laving  been  charged  witli 
aud  jKiid  the  rv<iuisito  amount  of  assi-ssed 
taxes  and  income-tax,  or  either  of  such  t:ixes, 
should  not  by  reason  of  being  so  registered  lose 
any  right  to  which  he  might  be  entitled  (if 
otherwise  duly  iiualitied)  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  for  the  same  borough  iu  res|)ect  of  any 
franchise  involving  occupation  of  premises 
aud  |>ayment  of  rates,  and  when  registered  iu 
j-esjiect  of  such  double  qualitication  he  should 
be  entitled  to  give  two  votes  for  the  member 
(or,  if  there  were  more  than  one,  for  each  mem- 
ber) to  be  returned  to  serve  iu  {larliameut  for 
the  borough. 

The  provisions  for  the  redistribution  of  seats 
were  that  Totuess,  Keigate,  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  Lancaster  should  ce.ise  to  return  any  mem- 
ber; that  Houiton,  Thetford,  Wells,  Evesham, 
Miirlborough,  Norwich,  Kichmoud,  Lyming- 
ton,  Knaresborough,  Andover,  Leominsfer, 
Tewkesbury,  Ludlow,  IJijKju,  Huntingdon, 
Maldou,  (.'irencester,  Bodmin,  Cireat  Marlow, 
Devizes,  Hertford,  Dorchester,  aud  Lichfield, 
should  henceforward  only  return  one;  that 
the  Tower  Hamlets  should  be  divided  into  two 
boroughs,  each  returning  two  members;  that 
the  following  counties,  or  divisions  of  countie.', 
should  be  dividcil  into  two  iiarts.  each  return- 
ing two  members  to  parhament:  South  Devon, 
West  Kent,  North  Lancashire,  South  Lanca- 
shire, Lincoln  (p;irts  of  Lindsay),  Middlesex, 
South  StatTordshire,  and  E;ist  Surrey;  that 
Torquay,  Darlington,  Hartlejiool,  Gravesend, 
St.  Helens,  Burnley,  Stoleybridge,  AVednes- 
Lury,  Croydon,  Middlesborough,  Dewsbury, 
and  Bursley,  and  the  University  of  Loudon, 
should  each  return  one  member  to  parliament. 
The  bill  was  based  on  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  Lonl  Duukellin's  motion.  Thus,  in- 


stead of  drawing  a,  £!>,  £0,  or  £7  line  to  cut  olT 
what  hud  Wen  called  the  residuum,  that  is  to 
say  the  chtss  whose  extreme  ]>overty  reuderv-d 
them  must  liable  to  be  bribed  or  improperly 
inllucMceil,  the  goveinmeut  boldly  adopted 
household  sull'rage,  with  the  qualilicatiou  of 
the  itaymeut  of  rates;  thus  excluding  from 
the  franchise  compound  householders,  whodiil 
not  pay  their  rates  personally,  and  those  whose 
rates,  under  various  acts,  were  comjwuuded 
for  by  their  landlords,  and  all  lodgers.  Mr. 
Disraeli  Ciilculated  that  his  bill  would  admit 
237,lKKl  additional  voters,  but  would  leave 
4M),tK.Kl  still  excluded  from  the  borough  fran- 
chise, and  that  the  re*sult  of  his  whole  pLin 
would  be  that  one  quarter  of  the  voting  pow  er 
would  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  another  quar- 
ter to  tlie  working-classes,  and  the  remaining 
h:df  to  the  middle  classes.  Such  was  his  pro- 
I)osed  ''bahince  of  jxilitical  power." 

When  the  question  of  the  second  reading 
was  brought  forward  ilr.  Gladstone,  who  had 
conferred  with  a  meeting  of  his  parliamentary 
followers  at  his  own  house,  consented  against 
his  own  opinion,  but  in  deference  to  the  views 
au'l  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  them,  aud  to 
avoid  disunion  in  the  Liberal  camp,  to  allow 
that  stage  of  the  bill  to  pass  without  a  divi- 
sion. But  he  expressed  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  it,  and  enumerated  the  following 
features  in  it  which  he  regarded  as  highly 
objectionable: — The  omission  of  the  lotlger 
franchise;  the  omission  of  provisions  against 
ti-aflBc  in  votes  of  householders  of  the  lowest 
class  by  corrupt  payment  of  the  rates;  dis- 
qualifiaitions  of  compound  householders  under 
the  existing  law;  additional  disqualifications 
of  compound  householders  under  the  proposed 
law;  a  franchise  founded  on  direct  t;ixation; 
the  dual  vote;  the  inadequate  redistribution 
of  seats;  the  inadequate  reduction  of  the  fran- 
chise in  counties;  the  proposal  to  adopt  voting- 
jwpers;  aud  the  collateral  or  special  franchises. 

Thedual  vute,almost  universally  condemnetl, 
was  withdrawn.  After  much  discussion  aud 
with  considerable  difficulty  the  bill  went  into 
committee ;  and  the  formal  clauses,  containing 
the  title  and  excluding  from  its  operation 
Ireland,  Scotland,  aud  the  two  universities, 
were  p;issed. 
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On  the  5th  of  April  about  140  members  of 
the  Liberal  party  met  at  Mi-.  Gladstone's 
house  to  deteriuiue  ou  the  couree  which, 
under  the  circumstances  in  wliicli  they  were 
placed,  sliould  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
goTernment  bill.  It  was  decided  at  this  meet- 
ing that  Mr.  Coleridge  should  propose  the 
following  resolution  before  the  house  went 
iuto  committee  ou  the  reform  bUl : — "  That  it 
be  an  insti-uctiou  to  the  committee  that  they 
have  power  to  alter  the  law  of  rating;  and  to 
provide  that  in  every  parliamentary  borough 
the  occupiei-s  of  tenements  below  a  given  i-at- 
able  value  be  relieved  from  liability  to  per- 
sonal rating,  with  a  view  to  fix  a  line  for  the 
borough  franchise,  at  which  all  occupiei-s  shall 
be  entered  on  the  rate-book,  and  shall  have 
equal  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  fran- 
chise as  a  residential  fi-anchise."  Much  dis- 
cussion took  place  with  regai-d  to  this  proposal, 
and  some  difl'erence  of  opinion  was  expressed; 
but  it  was  understood  to  be  decided  that  the 
motion  should  be  brought  forward  on  the  8th 
of  April,  the  day  on  which  the  house  was  to 
go  into  committee  on  the  biU.  However,  on 
that  very  evening  a  meeting,  consisting  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  membei-s  of  the  Liberal 
party,  was  held  in  the  tea-room  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed 
that  the  persons  composing  it  should  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  limiting  the  instructions  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Coleridge  to  the  fii-st  clause 
of  his  resolution,  which  applied  to  the  law  of 
rating.  They  then  appointed  a  deputation  to 
Ml-.  Gladstone  to  convey  to  him  the  feeling  of 
the  meeting,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  mem- 
bers composing  it  would  continue  to  give  him 
a  loyal  support  in  committee.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
finding  that  by  the  defection  of  so  many  of 
his  supporters  he  was  almost  certain  to  incur 
a  defeat,  yielded  to  then-  demands,  and  the 
resolution  was  altered  accordingly.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli accepted  the  altered  resolution,  and  the 
house  then  went  into  committee  on  the  bill. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  several 
important  amendments,  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
declared  to  be  the  relinqxiished  instructions  in 
another  form,  and  distinctly  announced  that 
if  they  should  be  carried,  the  government 
would  not  proceed  with  the  bill.    As  most  of 


the  membei-s  who  composed  the  meeting  at 
the  tea-room  still  held  together,  and  were 
known  as  ''the  tea-room  party,'  a  majority  of 
twenty-one  defeated  the  fiist  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
resolutions.  After  this  he  could  not  liope  to 
carry  his  remaining  resolutions;  he  therefore 
announced  his  intentions  in  a  letter  to  Mi-. 
Ci-awford,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city, 
who  had  aakei  him  whether  he  intended  to 
persevere  in  moving  the  amendments  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion Mr.  Gladstone  wrote: — "The  country  can 
hardly  now  fail  to  be  aware  that  those  gentle- 
men of  the  Liberal  p.irty  whose  convictions 
allow  them  to  act  unitedly  on  the  question 
are  not  a  majortty,  but  a  minority,  in  tlie 
existing  House  of  Commons;  and  they  liave 
not  the  power  they  were  supposed  to  possess 
of  limiting  or  diiecting  the  action  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or  shaping  the  provisions  of  the 
reform  bill.  StiU,  having  regard  to  the  sup- 
port which  my  proposal  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal rating  secured  from  so  large  a  number 
of  Liberal  members,  I  am  not  less  willing  than 
heretofore  to  remain  at  the  service  of  the  party 
to  which  they  belong;  and  when  any  suitable 
occasion  shall  arise,  if  it  shall  be  their  wish, 
I  shall  be  prepai-ed  again  to  attempt  concerted 
action  upon  this  or  any  other  subject  for  the 
public  good.  But  until  then,  desii-ous  to  avoid 
misleading  the  counti-y  and  our  friends,  I  feel 
that  prudence  requires  me  to  withdraw  from 
my  attempts  to  assume  the  initiative  in  amend- 
ing a  measure  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  eflFec- 
tually  amended  except  by  a  reversal,  formal 
or  virtual,  of  the  vote  of  Friday  the  11th;  for 
such  attempts,  if  made  by  me,  would,  I  believe, 
at  the  present  critical  moment,  not  be  the  most 
likely  means  of  advancing  theii-  own  purpose. 
Accordingly  I  shall  not  proceed  with  the 
amendments  now  on  the  paper  in  my  name, 
nor  give  notice  of  other  amendments  such  as 
I  had  contemplated;  but  I  shall  gladly  accom- 
pany others  in  voting  against  any  attempt, 
from  whatever  quarter,  to  limit  yet  farther 
the  scanty  modicum  of  enfranchisement  pro- 
posed by  the  government,  or  in  improving, 
where  it  may  be  practicable,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill." 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  re- 
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Bulutiuu  showed  tliiit  a  very  ^v;tt  cuuftisiou 
uf  ojiiiiiuli  exisUtl  in  (he  ranks  both  of  the 
uiiiiuteriahstii  and  of  tlieir  i.>j)|toiifiit!i;  for 
while  Sir  \ViUiaiu  Ilt-athcote,  l^ird  Citui- 
bunie,  and  Mr.  Beiv«fui\i  Ho|<e,  nil  stauoh 
I'oust'rvatives,  stiviiirly  as-sjiiKil  the  pjvern- 
uieut,  the  nie:isiire  was  siiiipurtiil  by  Mr.  IJoe- 
buok  anil  sevend  adviuiced  Uadiads,  who 
hopeil,  and  as  the  rcsidt  showed,  not  without 
reason,  that  they  would  be  able  to  tr.uisfonu 
it  into  such  a  me;isure  as  they  deeired.  The 
tea-iXK)m  jvirty  were,  iu  fact,  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  discussions,  and  the  evidently 
yielding  tendency  of  the  goxemnient,  to  ob- 
tain concessions  j)ractic;illy  identical  with 
household  sutfi-age  in  boroughs. 

On  tlie  ITth  of  May  Mr.  Hodgkiuson, 
member  for  Newark,  )noiwsed  to  add  to  the 
third  clause  of  the  bill  the  following  words, 
which  would  have  the  eflect  of  abolishing  the 
sj-stem  of  comiwunding  for  rates  iu  ]>arlia- 
mentary  boroughs: — "That  no  person  other 
than  the  occupier  shall  be  r.ited  to  parochial 
rates  in  i-espect  of  premises  occupied  by  him 
within  the  limits  of  a  parliamentary  borough, 
all  acts  to tlie contrary  uotwilhsUiuding.'  The 
system  which  this  motion  was  designed  to  de- 
stroy had  ;dl  along  been  regaixled  and  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  great  Conservative  safe- 
guards of  the  bill.  The  government,  as  was  well 
known,had  seciu-ed  a  majority.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
aware  of  this,  came  into  the  house  exjiecting, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  motion  would 
be  I'ejected ;  'Mr.  Disraeli's  own  colleagues 
entertained  the  same  expectation;  when,  to 
the  astonishment  probably  of  every  one 
present,  Mr.  Disraeli,  acting  eutii-ely  on  his 
own  responsibility,  accepted  the  amendment 
— which  had  the  etiect  of  neaily  quadrupling 
the  number  of  electors  on  whom  the  fi-auchise 
would  be  conferred — and  afterwards  jiersuad- 
ed  his  colleagues  that  the  adoption  of  this 
proposition  was  an  improvement  of  the  mea- 
sure. When  the  committee  again  met,  Mr. 
Ayrton  moved  a  i-esolution  reducing  the  jjc-riod 
of  residence  required  for  the  franchise  from 
two  j'eai-s  to  one.  The  motion  was  resisted 
by  the  government,  but  on  a  division  was 
carried  by  -270  to  197.  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once 
announced  that  he  could  not  proceed  with  the 


bill  without  consultation  with  his  cuUeagum; 
and  another  ministerial  crisis  seemed  to  be 
impending;  but  on  the  following  night  he 
announced  that  the  government  had  decided 
to  bow  to  the  decision  of  tlic  house  and  \ieT- 
sevciv  with  their  measure. 

Meanwhile  the  bill  went  steadily  forward, 
the  Liberal  leaders  now  hojiiiig  to  make  it  all 
that  they  had  desired,  and  the  government, 
conceding  a  ten-jx)und  lodger  franchise,  aban- 
doning the  fancy  franchises,  ix-ducing  the 
county  qualihcation  fix>m  £lb  to  £10,  raising 
the  standard  of  somi-disfranchisement  from 
TlKK)  to  lO.lHH),  and  consequently  the  number 
of  borouglis  condemned  to  lose  one  of  their 
representatives  to  forty-six.  They  proposed 
to  distribute  the  scats  thus  placed  at  their 
disposal  in  the  following  manner:  two  to 
llackney,  two  to  Chelsea  with  Kensington; 
one  each  to  twelve  boroughs  which  up  to  this 
time  had  not  been  represented.  Additional 
members  were  to  sit  for  each  of  tlie  following 
counties  or  county  divisions  —  West  Kent, 
North  Lancashire, and  East  Surrey;  to  divide 
South  Lancashire  into  two,  and  Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  the 
West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Norfolk, 
Staffordshire,  and  Essex,  into  three  electoral 
districts,  each  of  them  to  be  represented  by 
two  members.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the 
Universities  of  Loudon  and  Durham  should 
be  combiued  for  the  purpose  of  returning  a 
joint  representative,  instead  of  the  member 
being  given  to  Loudon  University  alone,  as 
had  originally  been  intended. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  the 
attempt  to  amalgamate  the  High  Church  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  with  the  somewhat  Liberal 
and  freethinkiug  Uijiversity  of  London.  After 
two  divisions,  in  one  of  whicli  the  word 
" univei-sity  '  was  substituted  for  "universi- 
ties,'' and  in  the  other  the  motion  to  add  the 
word  "Durham"  was  rejected,  the  proposal 
made  for  extending  to  tlie  counties  tlie  system 
of  voting  by  papers,  which  had  already  been 
adopted  for  the  imiversities,  was  also  rejected. 

It  was  evident  that  the  new  ministry,  in 
spite  of  the  previous  declanitions,  was  pre- 
pared, or  had  been  persuaded,  to  recede  from 
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almost  Miy  piopositioiis  founded  on  those  de- 
clamtions,  should  their  jiersisteiice  thrcateii  to 
])i-eveiit  the  measure  from  passiug.  Mr.  Hoi-s- 
fall's  proposal  for  giving  a  third  niember  each 
to  Manchester,  Liverjiool,  and  Birmiugham 
was  at  first  stiongly  opposed  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  was  at  length  conceded  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  also  added  Leeds  to  the  list  of 
towns  which  were  thus  to  have  increased  re- 
presentation. 

So  often  had  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, representing  the  ministry,  protested, 
hinted  at  a  possible  resignation,  taken  time  to 
consider  the  position  of  the  government,  and 
yielded,  that  these  proceedings  had  almost  be- 
come formal  observances  when  amendments 
were  persisted  in  by  the  opposition.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  when  the  bill  was 
disclosed  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  proceed 
by  resolutions,  Mr.  Lowe  had  said  a  simple 
bill  was  wanted  which  would  bring  the  ques- 
tion to  an  issue.  He  was  ashamed  to  hear, 
addressed  to  him  as  a  658th  part  of  the  house, 
such  language  as  this:  "If  the  house  will  deign 
to  take  us  into  its  council,  if  it  will  co-operate 
with  us  in  this  matter,  we  shall  receive  with 
cordiality,  with  deference,  nay,  even  with  gra- 
titude, any  suggestion  it  likes  to  olfer.  Say 
what  you  like  to  us,  only  for  God's  sake  leave 
us  our  places  ! '' 

It  seemed  as  though  Mr.  Disraeli  had  re- 
tained the  jM-inciple  on  which  he  had  pro- 
posed proceeding  by  resolutions, — that  he  was 
determined  to  pass  a  reform  bill  which  should 
be  composed  of  resolutions  from  both  sides  of 
the  house,  and  to  make  those  compromises 
which  would  enable  the  miuistr}-  to  maintain 
its  footing. 

Nor  had  he  concealed  this  intention;  for  in 
the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  he  had  said:  "  All  I  can  say  on  the  part  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself  is,  that  we  have  no 
other  wish  at  the  present  moment  than,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  house,  to  bring  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  to  a  settle- 
ment. I  know  the  parliamentary  incredulity 
with  which  many  may  receive  avowals  on  our 
part  that  we  are  only  influenced  in  the  course 
we  are  taking  by  a  sense  of  duty;  but  I  do 
assure  the  house,  if  they  need  such  assurances 


after  what  we  have  gone  through,  after  the 
sacrilices  we  have  njade,  after  having  sur- 
rendered our  political  connections  with  men 
whom  We  more  than  resiiccted,  I  can  assure 
tliem  that  we  have  no  other  ])riuciple  that 
animates  us  but  a  conviction  that  we  ought 
not  to  desert  our  posts  until  this  question  has 
been  settled.  .  .  .  We  are  prepared,  as  I 
think  I  have  shown,  to  act  in  all  sincerity  in 
this  matter.  Act  with  us,  cordially  and  can- 
didl}',  and  assist  us  to  carry  out — as  we  are 
prepared  to  do,  as  far  as  we  can  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  princijiles  which  we  have  not 
concealed  from  you — this  measure,  which  we 
hope  will  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  question 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  this  house.  Act  with 
us,  I  say,  cordially  and  candidly;  you  will  find 
on  our  side  complete  reciprocity'  of  feeling. 
Pass  the  bill,  and  then  change  the  ministry  if 
you  like.'' 

There  could  have  been  very  little  doubt  of 
the  difficulties  which  had  been  experienced,  or 
of  the  surrendei's  that  had  been  made  by  the 
time  that  the  bill  had  passed.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  believed  to  have 
controlled  the  ministry.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
not  long  before  been  charged  with  coercion 
tow.'uds  his  colleagues,  and  it  was  insinuated 
that  he  ruled  his  party.  It  was  now  ilr. 
Disraeli's  tuiu  to  be  ass;iiled  on  the  same 
ground. 

'•  I  say  if  we  wish  to  make  progress  with  this 
bill,"  said  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  "  let  us  have 
no  law.  Let  us  rely  on  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  I  say  this  without  any  innuendo 
respecting  his  sincerity.  I  always  thought  the 
chancellorof  the  exchequerthegi'eatest  Eadical 
in  this  house.  He  h;is  achieved  what  no  other 
man  in  the  country  could  have  done.  As  I 
have  said  before,  he  has  lugged  up  that  great 
omnibus  full  of  stupid,  heavy  country  gentle- 
men— I  only  say  '  stujiid'  in  tlie  parliamentary 
sense.  It  is  a  perfectly  parliamentary  wonl. 
He  has  converted  these  Conservatives  into 
Eadical  reformers.  In  fact  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  is  the  ministry  by  himself,  for 
it  coulil  not  exist  a  day  without  him,  and  all 
the  rest  who  sit  near  him  are  most  resjiectable 
l^awns  on  the  board,  their  opinion  being  not 
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Worth  a  |iiu;  wlieii  I  liear  tin-  i.'li!iUi-rlK>i'  i>f  tlif 
cxrhequrr  say  ii  thiu^  1  kiiuw  it  slittU  aittl  will 
be  so." 

The  iuvectives  of  Mr.  l.owe  and  of  1a>ii1 
(.Vauborae  were  ri'iieatetl  witJi  interest  at  the 
thin)  re.uliiij;  of  the  bill.  The  latter,  who  hail 
ivsi^'iieil  his  |>i>sitioii  na  sei'ret^try  fur  India,  in 
wrhich  he  had  dis|ila,ved  both  as&iduity  and 
ability,  Wiis  iviidereil  more  anta^ouistie  still 
by  the  hist  concessions  made  by  Mr.  Disi-.ieli. 
'■  If  you  liorrow  your  pc>litical  ethics  from  the 
ethics  of  the  |>olitioitl  adventurer,"  he  said, 
"you  may  liejwud  upon  it,  the  whole  of  your 
represenliitive  institutions  will  crumble  b'- 
ueath  your  feet.  ...  1  enti-eat  honounible 
^eutlemeu  ojij^site  not  to  believe  that  my 
feelings  ou  this  subj\vt  are  dictated  simply 
by  Diy  hostility  to  this  measure,  though  1 
object  to  it  most  strongly,  as  the  house  is  aware. 
But  even  if  I  took  a  contrary  view,  if  I  deemed 
it  to  be  most  advantageous,  1  still  should 
deeply  regret  to  tind  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  ap]>lauded  a  policy  of  legerdemain." 
He  desired,  he  said,  to  protest  in  the  most 
earnest  language  he  was  cajwble  of  using, 
against  the  political  momlity  on  which  the 
inantBuvresof  that  year  had  been  based.  Above 
all  he  regretted  that  this  great  gift  to  the 
]>eopIe,  if  gift  it  was  thought  to  be,  should 
have  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  ix)litical 
betrayal  which  had  uo  parallel  in  [urliamen- 
tary  annals,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  all 
that  mutual  contideuee  which  was  the  very 
soul  of  i»arty  government,  and  on  which  only 
the  strength  and  freedom  of  our  representative 
institutions  could  be  maintained.  Mr.  Disraeli 
replied  at  length,  and  with  no  small  exercise 
of  his  remarkable  power  of  retoil,  both  to  Mr. 
Lowe  and  to  Jjord  C'ranborne,  whose  prog- 
nostications of  evil  he  said  he  could  ti'eat  with 
respect  because  they  were  sincere.  At  another 
opportunity,  however,  he  took  occasion  to  ad- 
minister a  stinging  reply  to  Loixl  Cranborue 
for  his  personal  attjicks.  One  is  led  to  su|)- 
pose  that  It  could  only  have  been  beciuse  he  be- 
lieved more  in  the  sincerity  of  Lord  Cranboriie's 
]x>litical  convictions  than  in  that  of  liis  declar- 
ations that  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he  had  become 
Karl  of  Beaconsfield,  gave  office  to  Lord  Onin- 
borue,  who  had  become  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 


When  the  bill  was  taken  to  the  lloll^e  of 
LonU  there  was  some  dis|>i>sitiou  to  disi'usa  it 
fully,  and  to  amend  it  jiretty  freely.  Ijoid 
Derby  wiissull'ering  severely  from  ilhies.'-,  and 
thou{;h  he  com|>elled  himself  to  attend  as  much 
.is  |K>ssible  to  public  busiiu-ss,  he  cimld  not  be 
present  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  tiliit 
discussions,  and  was  obliged  tu  leave  the  direc- 
tion of  the  matter  to  Lord  Malinesbuiy.  Two 
important  amendments  were  carried  by  Ixjrd 
Cairns,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  iK-erage 
live  months  before ;  one  of  these  was  to  raise 
the  qualilicatiou  for  the  lodger  fnmchise  from 
i'lO  to  XIT),  and  the  other  to  declare,  that  in 
any  contested  election  in  which  three  mem- 
bers were  to  be  chosen,  uo  elector  should  vote 
for  more  than  two.  This  method  of  restrict- 
ing the  vote  had  been  already  well  su|>- 
ported  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  went  as 
near  as  was  deemed  practicable  to  secure  the 
'■  wjiresentation  of  minorities"  which  had  been 
much  talked  about.  But  Lonl  Derby  could 
not  leave  the  measure  to  the  danger,  either  of 
being  still  more  extended,  or  of  Ijeing  saddled 
with  amendments  that  would  juovoke a  serious 
contlict  with  the  lower  house.  Ill  and  worn 
with  pain,  his  arm  in  a  sling,  liis  face  pale,  and 
bearing  the  marks  of  sutTering,  he  went  down 
to  his  place  in  the  house,and  elTected  a  reversal 
of  the  amendment  on  the  lodger  franchise. 
He  also  with  much  difticulty  defeated  some 
pro]x>sals  from  the  other  side.  Before  the  bill 
]«ssed  Earl  liussell  severely  censured  some  of 
Lord  Derby's  former  intimations  that  it  had 
been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
Consei-vative  ministry.  It  was  not  very  likely 
that  Earl  Kussell  could  regard  with  i>erfect 
equanimity  the  spectacle  of  the  appropriation 
by  his  opponents  of  the  credit  of  a  reform  bill 
founded  mostly  on  principles  which  they  had 
denounced  when  he  had  himself  endeavouretl 
to  introduce  them ;  but  he  displayed  little  or 
no  tem]>er  on  that  score.  A  measure  which 
in  its  main  points  was  really  that  for  which 
he  should  have  had  credit,  had  been  taken 
from  him.  and  exploited  by  those  who  had 
been  foremost  in  preventing  him  from  cany- 
ing  out  those  sc-hemes  of  reform  with  which 
he  may  be  sjiid  to  have  U?gun  his  ]Kilitic:d 
career.    He  was  neither  violent  in  his  deuuu 
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ciatious  uor  viudictive  in  his  criticisms,  how- 
over.  He  thought  the  bill  ought  to  bo  passed, 
and  ho  said  so,  for  he  believed  it  would  settle 
the  question  for  a  considerable  time,  and  iu 
this  he  \v:;3  right.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
extension  of  tlie  fraucliise  would  increase 
bribery,  corruption,  and  treating,  and  till  the 
mode  of  voting  cama  to  be  altered  he  was 
perhaps  not  far  wrong,  especially  as  he  quali- 
tied  that  opinion  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
believe  much  mischief  would  ensue,  because 
vitid  points  depended  on  the  temper  of  the 
people.  He  did  not  think  the  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution went  far  enough.  In  fact  we  have 
it  ou  Earl  Eussell's  own  authority  that  though 
he  assented  to  the  necessity  for  passing  the 
bill,  he,  like  Lord  Derby,  regarded  it  as  a  leap 
in  the  dark;  for  he  held  that  the  right  of  voting 
for  a  representative  body  can  only  be  founded 
on  one  of  two  principles:  one  being  the  Eadical 
principle  that  every  adult  male  who  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  a  country  should  have  a 
share  in  electing  its  representatives;  the  other 
being  the  "Whig  principle  that  the  persons  en- 
dowed with  the  right  of  voting  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  whom  the 
whole  state  of  the  country  is  guided  and 
directed,  ought  to  be  persons  qualified  by  pro- 
jjerty  and  education  for  the  discharge  of  so 
important  a  trust.  Lord  Derby's  reform  biU, 
he  believed,  answered  neither  of  these  descrip- 
tions. It  did  not  comply  with  the  Eadical 
requirement,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adult 
males  were  not  admitted  to  the  franchise.  It 
did  not  comply  with  the  Whig  test,  as  many 
thousands  of  rated  householders  were  iu  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  dependence. 

It  was  the  latter  consideration  which  was 
made  prominent  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  his  final 
onslaught  upon  the  passing  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where — comparing  Mr. 
Bright  to  Don  Giovanni  when  he  invited  the 
commandatore  to  supper  because  he  thought 
he  could  not  come, — he  said,  "he  invited 
household  suffrage, — and  it  has  come :  you  can 
never  stop  when  once  you  set  the  ball  rolling. 
.  .  .  I  believe  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  compel  our  future  masters  to  learn 
their  lettei-s.  It  will  not  be  unworthy  of  a 
Conservative  government,  at  any  rate,  to  do 


what  can  be  done  in  that  direction.  I  was 
opposed  to  centralization.  I  am  ready  to 
accept  centralization.  I  was  oi)posed  to  an 
education  rate.  I  am  now  ready  to  accept  it. 
This  question  is  no  longer  a  religious  ques- 
tion :  it  is  a  jjolitical  one.  From  the  moment 
that  you  intrust  the  ma.'^ses  with  power  their 
education  becomes  an  absolute  necessity ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  existing  system  is  one 
which  is  much  superior  to  the  much-vaunted 
Continental  system.  But  we  shall  have  to 
destroy  it :  it  is  not  quality  but  quantity  that 
we  shall  require.  You  have  jilaced  the  gov- 
ernment iu  the  hands  of  the  masses,  and  you 
must  therefore  give  them  education.  You 
must  take  education  up,  the  very  tii-st  ques- 
tion, and  you  must  press  it  on  without  delay 
for  the  peace  of  the  country.''  These  words 
were  significant,  and  are  still  significant,  now 
that  a  public  education  act  has  been  for  some 
years  in  operation.  "We  need  not,  however, 
conclude,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lowe,  "Oh 
that  a  man  would  rise  in  order  that  he  might 
set  forth  in  words  that  could  not  die  the 
shame,  the  rage,  the  scorn,  the  indignation, 
and  the  despair  with  which  the  measure  is 
viewed  by  every  Englishman  who  is  not  a 
slave  to  the  tr-ammels  of  pai-ty,  or  who  is  not 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  a  temporary  and  ignoble 
success!" 

The  fact  was  iliat  there  were  a  gi-eat  many 
thousands  of  Englishmen  who  were  exceed- 
ingly glad  that  this  reformed  reform  bill  had 
passed.  "When  it  went  back  from  the  Lords 
it  was  to  a  House  of  Commons  again  crowded 
in  every  pBort.  The  Lords'  amendments  were 
quickly  dealt  with,  and  only  on  four  of  them 
was  there  much  debating.  The  clause  giving 
votes  to  copyholders  of  £-i  annual  value, 
struck  out  by  the  Lords,  was  restored.  The 
proposal  that  in  constituencies  sending  three 
members  to  parliament  electors  should  have 
only  two  votes  was  endorsed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  so  was  that  restricting  the 
number  of  votes  of  each  elector  in  the  city  of 
Loudon  to  three.  Lord  Cranborne's  i-evival 
of  the  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  voting- 
papers  was  rejected. 

Thus  confirmed  or  amended  the  bill  became. 
law.    It  had  been  the  chief  work  of  the  session ; 
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iuiil  on  the  whole  tho  oouiilry  liiiJ  re;isoii  to  be 
buli^oj  Willi  it,  fur  it  Wi'Ht  lui  far  ;ia  any  uica- 
siiro  cvuKI,  which  would  have  l>eeu  likuly  to 
liud  aci-ei>tauce  witli  both  thf.luri,'i'r  paiLivs  iu 
]>ai-!iiiiueut. 

With  tho  p:uisiui^  of  the  lu-foiiu  l>ill  both 
Eatl  DiTby  ;uiJ  llarl  lUissi-U  may  be  saiil  to 
Lave  disap^ieai-ed  from  the  working  world  of 
{Kilitics  ill  ]>:u'liauieut.  E;ul  Derby  iviiiijued 
his  |)ositiou  as  head  of  the  Conservative  party 
toMr.  Ui&raeli,whoiu  February,  18CS,acliieveil 
the  height  of  tliat  ambition  whicli  he  had  so 
many  years  before  diired  to  express  to  Lord 
Mell>ourue,  and  bec;uue  prime  minister.  In 
October,  IStii),  the  e;ul  who  had  so  often  led 
the  givat  Couser\-ative  piuty,  the  "l{ui>ert  of 
Debiite,"  who  had  so  ch:irged  and  sexttered  the 
foives  of  the  opposition,  die^l  iu  his  seventy- 
tirst  year,  leaving  an  unsullied  name,  a  great 
reputation,  and  no  successor  iu  that  Hue 
of  i>arliamentaiy  chieftainship,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased  when  he  no  longer 
wielded  the  weapons  of  debate. 

Eail  Kussell,  in  retiring  from  the  leadership, 
left  ilr.  Gladstone  to  take  his  place,  and  did 
so,  not  ouly  because  he  felt  that  he  would  him- 
self soon  be  physically  unequal  to  a  macli 
longer  continuance  of  the  labour  imposed  ou 
him,  but  because  he  foresaw  that  a  question 
was  likely  soon  to  arise  which  required  not 
oiJy  unusual  strength  but  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  iwwers  to  enable  any  statesman 
to  grapple  with  it — the  question  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  tho  early 
pai-t  of  18GG,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the 
effects  of  the  fiiiauci;d  disturbance  in  com- 
mercial circles  with  which  the  year  had  com- 
menced. For  some  time  there  had  been  a 
growing  tendency  among  l.-u-ge  speculative 
lirms  to  continue  their  operations  by  means 
of  what  may  be  described  as  fictitious  capital 
— capital,  that  is  to  say,  derived  from  advances 
made  by  the  great  "discount-houses"  on  ac- 
ceptinces.  To  meet  these  the  profits  on  future 
transactions  were  forestalled,  the  security  fre- 
quently being  goods  whicli  were  in  bond  iu 
the  dock  warehouses,  or  which  were  yet  to 
arrive,  and  to  be  sold  before  they  coiUd  be  paid 
for ;  the  profits  on  the  .sale  going  to  make  up 


the  ]Kiyuu-nts  of  previous  liabilities.  Not  only 
the  i^guhir  '•diaoouut"  or  fiuauciul  houses, 
but  many  of  the  private  aud  some  of  the  joint. 
stuck  biuiks,  had  for  some  time  before,  been 
launching  into  tiiis  business  of  "  accommoda- 
tion," and  when  the  commercial  prosjH-rity  of 
tho  country  met  with  a  temjiorary  check,  aud 
certjiin  industries  began  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  strikes  and  the  oiwrations  of  tiudes- unions, 
which  ibovo  some  biuuches  of  tnide  to  foreign 
manufactories,  there  came  a  crash  which  allow- 
ed on  what  a  rotten  foundation  many  hirgo 
enterprises  had  been  ei-ected,  luid  included 
iu  the  scene  of  ruin  and  dis;ister  several 
genuine  aud  reputable  undertakings. 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  May,  long 
af  terwiu-dsknown  in  the  city, — and  ttill  remem- 
bered,— as  "Bhuk  Friday,'' that  the  collapse  of 
the  great  iliscount  company  of  Overcnd,  Gur- 
ney  &  Co.  (Limited),  which  had  t^ikeu  pLice  on 
the  previous  day,  carried  consternation  to  its 
furthest  jiitcli. 

It  was  not  till  about  half-past  three  o'clock 
on  the  Tlnii-sday  afternoon  that  the  secretary 
of  the  company  announced  that  they  were 
obliged  to  susjjend  payment.  The  liabilities 
were  stated  to  amount  to  the  enormous  stmi 
of  £11,000,000,  and  at  the  time  of  the  sus- 
pension the  engagements  of  the  company 
amounted  to  £19,000,000,  and  traders  and 
speculators  depended  on  its  resources  for  a 
corresponding  supply  of  "  accommodation.'' 
Overend,  Guruey  &  Co.  had  been  a  private 
lirm  until  the  previous  year,  and  was  regarded 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  since  it  was  be- 
lieved, on  pretty  good  authority,  that  it  was 
supported  by  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  safest 
of  the  Quaker  capitalists.  But  in  1865  this 
"  house"  had  been  converted  into  a  joint- stock 
limited  liability  company,  of  which  the  c;ipi- 
tal  Wits  set  down  at  £5,000,000  in  100,0lH) 
shai-es  of  £50  each,  the  paid-up  capital  being 
£1,500,000.  As  the  pi-ofits  of  the  concern, 
when  it  w.is  a  private  tiim,  were  said  to  have 
been  £250,000  a  year,  it  was  sujjjjosed  to  be  a 
safe  speculation,  and  at  one  time  the  shares 
had  reached  10  per  cent,  iiremiuni.  The  b.ank- 
ruptey  of  one  large  finn  of  contractoi-s  and 
the  failure  and  frauds  of  another,  sliook  the 
jiosition  of  the  company,  and  as  it  was  re- 
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ported  that  it  was  doing  business  beyond  its 
nominal  capital,  the  shares  went  down  to  3, 
4i,  and  finally  9^  discount  on  the  day  that  it 
closed  its  doore.  On  that  afternoon  there 
was  trenieudous  excitement  in  the  city.  Lom- 
b;ud  Street  and  its  approaches  were  filled  by  a 
crowd,  through  which  applicants  broke  their 
way  to  find  the  house  shut  up.  Cabs  drove 
up  in  haste  for  their  occupants  to  discover 
that  the  rumour  of  ruin  was  only  too  likely 
to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
the  Bank  of  England  would  come  to  the  rescue 
by  advancing  money  on  remaining  securities; 
but,  after  conferring  with  the  heads  of  other 
large  banking  establishments,  and  examining 
the  books,  it  was  found  that  no  such  assistance 
as  could  be  given  would  be  efTectual  to  remedy 
the  disaster. 

On  the  Friday  the  panic  was  genei-al  and 
unreasonable.  A  few  people  who  could  afford 
to  speculate,  and  kept  cool  heads,  doubt- 
less made  remarkable  bargains,  for  in  some 
instances  shai-es  in  banks  and  finance  com- 
panies were  offered  for  nothing.  Holders  of 
secui-ities  and  brokers  who  acted  for  investors 
in  such  speculations  hastened  to  get  rid  of 
them  at  almost  any  price,  or  to  close  all  specu- 
lative engagements  even  at  a  considerable  loss. 
The  bank  rate  was  raised  from  8  to  9  per  cent., 
and  for  special  advances  to  10  per  cent.  Only 
on  bills  of  the  most  undoubted  security  could 
accommodation  be  obtained,  and  even  at  the 
high  rate  of  discount  the  applications  were  so 
numerous  that  it  was  difiicult  to  do  business. 
The  banking-houses  were  crammed  with  flush- 
ed and  eager  crowds.  A  concourse  of  people 
filled  Lombard  Street  for  hours,  and  at  the 
closed  doors  of  some  of  the  large  financial 
houses,  stood  men,  moody  or  uncertain,  waiting 
OS  though  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  some  better 
intelligence  might  be  forthcoming.  It  was  a 
dreadful  day.  As  though  a  financial  earth- 
quake devastated  London  ruin  seemed  to  fol- 
low ruin.  The  English  Joint  Stock  Bank  failed 
for  £800.000,  and  then  the  message  came 
straight  from  the  Stock  Exchange  that  the 
great  contractors  Peto  and  Betts  had  gone  for 
i;4,000,000,  and  Shrimptons  the  railway  con- 
tractor for  £200,000.  The  Imperial  Mer- 
cantile Credit  Association  and  the  Consolidated 


Discount  Company  followed,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  day  the  Agi-.i  and  Mastermaus' 
lia.uk  was  reported  to  be  shaky,  the  shares 
which  had  been  at  33  prcmium  iu  January 
having  fallen  to  1  discount.  Eventually  the 
Agra  Bank,  with  which  Mastermans'  was  as- 
sociated, stopped  i)ayraent,  although  during 
the  crisis  of  these  few  days  it  paid  £3,000,000 
over  the  counter.  This  was  one  of  the  cruel 
results  of  that  scandalous  misrepresentation 
which  so  often  accompanies  a  financial  panic. 
The  failure  had  been  caused  by  a  run  on  the 
branches  of  the  bank  in  India,  in  consequence 
of  false  telegrams  having  been  sent  to  say  that 
the  London  bank  had  stopped  payment. 

Of  couree  these  terrible  calamities  afTected 
numbers  of  persons  and  whole  families  who 
were  reduced  from  a  position  of  comparative 
affluence  to  poverty,  and  the  successive  failures 
disclosed  how  dangerously  speculative  was  the 
manner  in  which  many  large  and  important 
enterprises  were  conducted.  L'ndertakings  so 
reckless  that  they  could  scarcely  be  dissociated 
from  fraud,  fell  like  houses  of  cai-ds,  and  car- 
ried ruin  to  hundreds  w'ho  had  neglected 
to  inquire  into,  or  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  their  pretensions.  To  individuals 
the  disasters  of  these  few  days  in  1866  were 
sad  indeed ;  but  happily  the  community,  that 
is  to  say  the  whole  nation,  was  moderately 
pi-osperous;  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  was  sound,  nor  was  the  entire  balance 
of  ti-ade  long  or  seriously  disturbed.  At 
midnight  on  that  "  black  Friday "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, after  long  and  serious  interviews  with 
bank  diiectors  and  representatives  of  great 
commercial  project.*,  announced  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  government  had  deter- 
mined to  authorize  the  suspension  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  aflFordiug 
relief  the  Bank  of  England  had  extended  its 
loan  and  discounts  to  above  £4,000,000,  leaving 
a  reserve  of  only  about  £3,000,000. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the  wai-  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria,  which  followed 
the  disputes  raised  iu  consequence  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Schleswig-Holstein,aud  a  complete 
account  of  it  would  not  necessarily  belong  to 
these  pages,  though  the  result  has  been  of  the 
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utmost  import.nni'e  in  Kiiroi>t-;iii  |Mililii-».  Tlit< 
iilJ  liviilrv  oaiiK-  toit  ilt-tiiiile  ^trllJy;le,  broiii-lit 
about,  as  it  !»p|ieiu-ed  at  the  time,  by  tlie  polii'y 
of  IViuiit  Bisui.Hix'k,  wlio  was  bent  ou  tlie  «•»- 
^■niujizoiueut  of  rrussi.i.  Tlie  seizui-e  of  the 
duchies  was  eU'ected  by  the  two  powei-a,  be- 
cause neither  could  airoixl  to  yield  to  the  other 
the  forwanl  place  as  the  i-epresenUitive  of 
tiermany.  When  they  entereil  on  ]>iissession 
disputes  became  inevitable.  Austria  could  not 
annex  any  jKirtion  of  the  conquereil  territor)-, 
and  it  became  a  cjuestion  how  to  prevriit  the 
I'russiau  minister  from  tiiking  advaiit  ,'.;e  of 
the  situation.  The  dispute  had  been  tem- 
poi-aiily  sus|>eiided  in  lsG5,  when  King  Wil- 
li;im  met  the  Empen.>r  Francis  Joseph  at 
(iastein.  William  was  not  then  ready  to  com- 
mit himself  to  a  high-handed  policy  against 
Austriii,  and  an  arrangement  w;is  made  for 
Prussia  to  take  the  provinci.il  administration 
of  Holsteiu,  and  Austria  that  of  Schleswig. 
It  was  almost  impossible  that  the  policy  of 
the  two  governments  would  agree,  and  Austria 
projKised  a  settlement  by  tlie  arbitration  of 
the  Diet.  Prussia  had  little  regard  for  the  Diet 
or  its  decisions,  and  Bisraai-ck  had  perhaps 
foreseen  the  opportunity  for  a  rupture. 
Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  it  was  expediteil 
by  the  rather  ostentatious  preparations  made 
by  Austria  for  increasing  armaments.  When 
fighting  is  looked  upon  as  a  near  and  a  not 
very  detestable  probability,  pretexts  will  not 
long  be  wanting.  Prussia  made  the  prepara- 
tions on  the  part  of  Austria  a  reason  for  de- 
manding of  the  minor  German  states  that  they 
should  determine  on  which  side  they  would 
range  themselves.  Austria,  it  was  alleged, 
had  broken  the  treaty  of  Gastein,  and  it  was 
urgent  for  Prussia  to  know  on  whom  to  rely 
for  assistaiice  in  case  of  being  attacked  or 
forced  into  war  by  unmistikable  menaces. 
An  alliance  was  entered  into  between  Prussia 
and  Itidy,  both  to  declare  war  on  Austria  at 
the  same  time  should  Prussia  determine  to  do 
so,  and  to  continue  it  till  Veneti.a  should  be 
restored  to  Italy,  and  the  Prussians  be  in  legal 
jK>ssession  of  the  Elbe  Duchies. 

Austria  called  upon  Prussia  to  disarm,  and 
the  reply  was  that  she  would  do  so  when  Aus- 
tria set  the  example,  and  that  Austria's  pro- 


IKisiilK  for  dis.irinament  weit>  nullilied  by  the 
|ire|iar:itions  against  Italy.  War  beoanu-  im- 
minent, and  it  w.-ui  soon  uselens  tu  disguise  the 
fad.  The  armies  were  placed  upon  a  war  foot- 
ing. Saxony  made  piv|>aralion8  which  were 
ilonouneed  by  Prussia,  and  supixirted  by  the 
Fnmkfort  Diet,  who  determined  to  :uik  sjiecilie 
:is.suninces  fivm  the  Prussian  government. 
Invitations  for  a  conference  sent  by  England, 
l''r:ince,  :uid  liussia  tu  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy, 
and  the  Diet  were  unavailing,  Austria  de- 
manding as  a  previous  stipulation  that  no 
territorial  addition  should  be  made  to  any  of 
the  contending  states;  and  informing  the  Diet 
that  no  amicable  arrangement  could  be  come 
to  with  Prussia  with  respect  to  the  Duchies. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  IStiti,  diplomatic  relations 
ceased;  Prussia  declared  war,  and  on  the  ITith 
Prussian  armies  were  in  Saxony  and  Hanover. 
It  was  .it  lirst  believed  that  the  Prussian 
troops  would  be  disaffected,  or  that  the  people 
would  be  half-hearted  because  of  the  dict;»tor- 
ship  which  h.id  been  exercised  by  Bismarck, 
and  the  suppression  of  popular  representation. 
It  was  also  assumed  that  the  levies  which  bad 
been  taken  into  the  Prussian  army  were  no 
match  for  the  trained  soldiers  of  Austria,  and 
that  their  generals  were  far  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Southern  forces  under  Benedek.  Never 
were  greater  mistakes  indulged  in.  The  Prus- 
si.ans  were  app-irently  willing  to  condone  past 
jxilitical  tyranny  for  inmiediate  military  suc- 
cess, and  the  elevation  of  Prussia  to  the  domi- 
nant position  in  Germruiy.  The  North  German 
troo|)s  had  been  drilled,  trained,  and  carefully 
exercised ;  and  not  only  was  that  large  army 
excellent  in  physique,  but  it  was  admirably 
equipped  and  armed  with  the  breech-loading 
rifle,  which  had  not  at  that  time  been  reguLirly 
adopted  by  any  other  troops  in  Eurojie.  As 
to  generals,  Bismarck  had  made  prompt  ar- 
rangements, and  General  Von  Molike  had  al- 
ready settled  the  order  of  the  campaign,  as  an 
accomplished  chess-pb>yer  might  solve  a  pro- 
blematic game  against  an  antagonist  with 
whose  methoil  he  is  well  acquainted.  Prince 
Fre<leriok  Charles  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
were  ready  to  lead  their  troops.  It  was  im- 
portjint  to  obtain  the  fiVst  move.  When  the 
Diet,  on  the  motion  of  Austria,  voted  the  mo- 
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bilization  of  the  army,  with  a  view  to  Feileral 
execution  in  Holsteiii,the  Prussian  government 
:mnounced  that  the  German  confederation 
was  dissolved,  and  immediately  declared  war. 
But  its  ti'OojK  had  already  entered  Ilanover, 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  Hesse-Darmstjidt,  and  three 
columns  were  advancing  by  different  routes 
into  Saxony.  The  Hanoverians,  after  a  .short 
defence,  surrendered  ;  Dresden  was  occupied, 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  all  "Western  Ger- 
many north  of  the  Main,  were  taken  with  but 
little  opposition.  The  Saxon  forces  retired  be- 
fore the  larger  invading  army  to  join  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Bohemia,  towards  which  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  advanced  through  Saxony, 
and  by  the  Bohemian  passes;  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  moving  in  a  pai-allel  line  through 
Silesia.  The  arrangements  for  the  two  armies 
acting  in  concert  were  complete.  They  com- 
municated by  telegraph.  The  best  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  the  German  soldiers,  were, 
it  was  said,  in  Venetia ;  the  Italian  and  the 
Hungarian  regiments  in  Bohemia  were  dis- 
affected. In  successive  engagements  the  Prus- 
sians were  victorious.  Not  only  did  they  out- 
number their  opponents,  but  the  rapidity  and 
l^recision  of  their  fire  from  the  "  needle-guns," 
and  the  training  and  regularity  of  the  troops 
gave  them  a  manifest  advantage.  At  Nachod 
the  Prussians  of  Steinmitz's  corps  were  near 
meeting  with  a  serious  reverse ;  but  they  re- 
covered in  time  to  defeat  the  Austrian  General 
Hamming,  who  brought  into  action  29  bat- 
talions, 16  squadrons,  and  100  guns,  against 
2i2  battalions  of  Prussians,  and  lost  6000  men 
dead  and  wounded,  beside  2500  prisoners, 
three  standards,  and  six  guns;  the  Prussian  loss 
being  59  officers  and  1132  privates  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  final  great  battle  of  Sadowa  or  Konig- 
griitz  took  place  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  at  this 
Moltke  and  the  king  were  present.  The  cai-- 
Bage  was  dreadful,  the  Prussians  losing  in 
dead  and  wounded,  or  missing,  359  officers  and 
8794  men,  or  one  twenty-third  of  their  foi'ce; 
Austrians  1147  officers  and  30,224  men,  or  one- 
seventh  of  their  force  engaged;  or  taking  both 
sides,  one -eleventh  of  the  total  force  were 
killed  or  disabled.  This  was  a  much  less  pro- 
portion, however,  than  that  of  most  of  the 


large  battles  tliat  had  been  fought  in  for- 
mer years.  At  Wagram  the  proportion  was 
one-eighth,  at  Leipsic  one-fifth ;  at  Belle  Al- 
liance one-third,  the  same  as  at  Borodino; 
while  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  Ame- 
rican war  the  loss  wa-s  represented  as  a  fourth. 

The  victory  of  Prussia  at  Sadowa,  gave  her 
predominance  in  Germany.  She  annexed  Han- 
over, Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Uesse-Darm- 
stadt,  and  the  army  and  foreign  rejjresenta- 
tion  in  the  other  northern  states  were  trans- 
ferred to  her  management,  while  the  southern 
governments  were  quickly  obliged  by  pressure 
from  their  subjects  to  apjjly  for  consideration 
and  for  admission  to  the  new  confederacy.  We 
have  already  seen  that  by  the  cession  of  Vene- 
tia Italian  freedom  from  Austrian  rule  was  also 
completed. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war  the  ability  and  energy  of  the 
war  correspondents  of  English  newspapers 
became  conspicuous.  The  news  of  the  cam- 
paign, together  with  maps  and  plans,  as  sup- 
plied by  the  representatives  of  the  London 
press,  kept  the  English  public  almost  as  well 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  war  as  though 
they  had  received  intelligence  direct  from 
Von  Moltke  himself. 

The  gloom  and  foreboding  which  over- 
shadowed the  commercial  outlook  of  1S6G 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  following  year. 
Some  of  the  great  radway  companies  became 
embarrassed  by  serious  difficulties,  and  the 
conditions  which  then  affected  the  Brighton, 
the  North  British,  the  Great  Eastern,  the 
Great  "Western,  and  still  moi-e  obviously  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  lines,  for  a  time 
affected  the  credit  even  of  the  more  prosper- 
ous companies.  But  even  the  companies  niost 
deeply  involved  were  able  gradually  to  re- 
trieve their  position  by  an  increase  of  traffic 
which  represented  the  growth  of  their  legiti- 
mate business,  and  by  abandoning  some  of  the 
projected  branches  and  extensions  which  would 
have  diminished  their  already  insufficient 
resources.  "With  banks  and  joint-stock  finan- 
cial enterprises  the  results  were  different, 
some  of  the  foi'mer  especially,  having  ruinously 
speculated  in  accommodation  bills.    The  most 
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Ulll-.ltillillg  of  lIlO  CoUlli!  '1 

|iri>siH  lily,  however,  ».•  •! 

tlie  tniJea-uuioua,  uot  uuly  ia  orgikuUuig 
strikes  imJ  iiiduoiug  vorkmeu  to  refuse  to 
work  except  Juiiu^  liuui-s,  umi  ut  ii  r.ite  of 
wages,  arbitrarily  settled  for  them  liy  their 
alle.!;eU  ropreseutatives,  aud  tiiiis  iii  many  iu- 
stADccs  i-t.)nii>olliiig  Lirge  tirms  to  close  their 
works,  or  to  reduce  thi-ir  production,  because 
of  their  iuability  to  compete  with  foreign 
rivals;  hut  also  iu  fostering  a  system  of  terror- 
ism, for  the  purjHjse  of  jireveutiug  workmen 
from  acting  iuJependeutly  or  acce]itiug  em- 
plormeot  without  the  permission  of  ''dele- 
gates'* and  '"executives,"'  who  were  ready  to 
commit  outrages  upon  the  life  and  properly 
of  any  one  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  author- 
ity i>f  the  society. 

It  was  of  course  asserted  that  such  outrages, 
of  which  deliberate  attempts  to  maim  or  to 
murder  formed  a  jiart,  were  uot  countenanced 
by  the  majority  of  the  trailes  having  unions 
for  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hibour;  but 
such  porticulai-s  as  had  been,  made  known 
caused  widely  spread  uneasiness  and  no  little 
indignation  both  among  the  con'.mimity  in 
general,  and  the  reasonable  members  of  tra<les 
associations.  We  have  already  seen  how 
large  a  part  these  societies  took  in  the  re- 
form demonstrations,  though  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  political  ardour  of  many  of  the 
members  composing  them  was  of  a  rather 
fickle  and  unenduring  kind.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  a  great  Loudon  trades  demonstration, 
those  attending  which  were  to  parade  at 
"Whitehall  and  march  to  ("hiswick,  the  num- 
bers of  workmen,  which  everybody  had  been 
assured  would  be  200,000,  did  not  exceed 
30,000.  Tl>e  weather  was  inclement,  and  it 
requires  a  robust  political  enthusiasm  to  march 
along  with  a  procession,  or  to  take  a  tramp  of 
five  or  six  miles  through  the  rain  and  damp 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating.  At  Beau- 
fort ITouse,  which  -was  the  destination  of  the 
men  who  had  been  called  together  by  notices 
sent  some  days  before,  only  a  portion  of  the 
assembly  remained  to  hear  the  s])eeches  of 
Mr.  Beales  and  others.  Some  did  not  arrive 
till  the  meeting  Lad  begun.  It  -was  there  that 
Leicester  the  ghiss- blower  made  his  famous 


oration,  in  wliich  he  .-]    '  'ine 

of  the  niarlyrs  of   tl.  .   ihu 

question  wotf,  Would  they  sutfer  the^e  little- 
minded,  deceitful,  hump-backed,  one-eyed 
scoundrels  who  i>iit  in  the  House  of  C'omniouii, 
to  rob  aiid  defr.iud  tliem  miy  longer  of  their 
rights;  and  wea-e  those  who  had  sijuaudered 
the  peo|>le'B  earnings  like  water,  to  cuutiuuu 
to  do  BO  ( 

Mr.  Leicester  seems  to  Live  tnivestied  Mr. 
Gladstone's  quotation  about  certain  crooked 
little  men.  He  went  on  to  ask,  What  had  Lord 
Derby  done)  and  replied  by  siiyiug,  he  had 
translated  Homer,  but  he  could  uot  make  one 
of  the  beautiful  s|)eeimens  of  glass-work  which 
had  Iteen  carried  in  procession  that  day;  and 
that  there  was  not  a  stocking- weaver  iu  Lei- 
cester, or  a  clodhopper  iu  the  kingdom,  ren- 
dering service  to  the  stiite,  who  was  not  quite 
as  useful  as  Lord  E)erby. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  gi-eat  deal  of  rather 
frothy,  and  not  veiy  significiiut  oratory  at  tliat 
I)eriod,  but  the  working-men  were  in  the  main 
loyal  to  the  crown  and  to  the  useful  institu- 
tions of  the  couutiy.  Of  their  loyalty  to  the 
queen  a  good  instance  occurred  at  another 
meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall,  where  Mr.  -Ayr- 
ton  used  some  words  censuring  her  majesty 
for  not  jjersonally  recognizing  the  people  when 
thej-  assembled  in  such  numbers  in  front  of 
one  of  her  palaces.'  Mr.  Ayrton  was  a  man 
with  a  cantankerous  twist.  If  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  saying  anything  disagreeable 
he  seldom  missed  it,  and  he  could  scarcely  ever 
pay  a  compliment  except  iu  terms  which 
changed  it  into  an  imjiutation.  He  seems  to 
have  been  moved  more  by  irritibility  of  tem- 
per and  impatience  with  stupid  people — which 
of  course  often  meant  jicojile  who  did  not  think 
as  he  did — than  to  have  displayed  cdculateil 
denunciation,  and  be  practised  the  art  of  talc- 
ing things  by  iheir  wrong  handles,  till  his  owu 
constituents  of  the  Tower  H.amlets  could  no 
longer  bear  with  him,  and  meetings  and  depu- 
tations shunned  him.  On  this  occasion, — 
at  the  meetingat  St.  James's  Hall,^Mr. Bright 
gave  him  a  reproof  which  must  have  burned 
deep  if  he  had  much  feeling,  and  in  sjiite  of 
his  truculent  disregard  to  the  feelings  of  other 
people  he  was  uot  wholly  insensible  to  rebuke. 
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"  !  nm  not  .iccustonieii  to  staiul  np  in  defence 
of  tliose  wlio  are  possessors  of  crowns,"  said 
.Mr.  Bright,  "but  I  could  not  sit  and  hear 
that  observation  without  a  sense  of  wonder 
and  pain.  I  tliink  there  has  been  by  many 
])ersous  a  great  injustice  done  to  the  queen, 
ill  reference  to  her  desolate  and  widowed 
jiosition.  And  I  venture  to  say  this,  that  a 
woman,  be  slie  tlic  queen  of  a  great  realm  or 
be  she  the  wife  of  one  of  your  labouring  men, 
who  can  keep  alive  in  her  heart  a  great  sorrow 
for  the  lost  object  of  lier  life  and  atl'ection,  is 
i;ot  at  all  wanting  in  a  great  and  generous 
sympathy  with  you."  These  were  good  words, 
and  the  loud  and  ringing  cheere  which  greeted 
them  were  as  good  a  demonstration  as  could 
have  been  gained,  that  the  men  of  the  Loudon 
trades  who  had  met  in  the  name  of  jiarlia- 
mentary  reform,  did  not  lack  genuine  loyalty. 
The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  was,  as  we 
have  said,  not  inconsistent  with  serious  com- 
mercial disturbance  and  ruinous  monetary 
couvulsion ;  nor  could  it  neutralize  the  tem- 
jiorary  effects  of  that  financial  panic.  Still 
less  could  it  avert  the  consequences  of  strikes 
.-ind  sudden  interruptions  in  the  labour  market. 
The  efiects  of  the  operation  of  trades-unions 
was  seen  in  the  widelj'-spread  distress  of  the 
followers  of  unskilled  labour.  In  the  east 
end  of  London, — Bethnal  Green,  Ijimehouse, 
and  Poplar, — there  was  great  suti'ering  among 
the  poor  during  the  severe  winter  of  1866-G7. 
At  Deptford  there  were  attempts  to  com- 
7nence  a  bread-riot,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
dockyard  labourers  were  out  of  enqiloyment. 
The  operations  of  the  poor-law  in  these  dis- 
tricts were  insutticieut  to  relieve  the  daily  and 
increasing  wants  of  the  people  during  the  bitter 
weather,  and  various  organizations  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  famished  and  houseless  families. 
Public  indignation  was  e.vcited  by  the  heart- 
less conduct  of  some  of  the  workhouse  officials 
and  poor-law  ("  relieving")  officers  at  that  time ; 
and  the  vast  number  of  applicants  for  the 
shelter  and  food  which  the  law  ordered  should 
be  provided  at  the  casual  night-wards  of  the 
London  workhouses,  afforded  appalling  evi- 
ilence  of  the  reality  of  the  want  and  destitu- 


tion among  the  poorer  class.  The  anomaly — an 
anomaly  not  yet  rectified — was,  that  the  shop- 
keepers in  these  neighbourhoods,  though  the 
nnivensal  distress  had  deprived  them  of  theti* 
customers,  and  they  were  themselves  sinking 
into  destitution,  were  called  upon  to  jjay  enor- 
mous rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  while  in 
the  parishes  of  Lcrndon  inhabited  by  wealthy 
householders  the  rate  was  comparatively  in- 
considerable. Some  e.xpedieuts  were  after- 
wards adopted  to  ajiproxiniate  to  an  equaliza- 
tion of  tlie  rates,  but  they  were  never  carried 
to  complete  and  effectual  legislation.  Still 
charitable  efforts  were  not  wanting:  subscrip- 
tions poured  in:  the  local  clergy  and  active 
permanent  committees  of  relief  made  airange- 
meuts  for  distributing  food,  clotliing,  money, 
and  all  kinds  of  comforts  to  the  starving  and 
the  unemployed.  This  went  on  for  some  time 
till  a  strauge  and  serious  result  was  observed. 
The  poor  from  other  districts  began  to  seek 
temporary,  if  not  permanent,  dwellings  at  the 
east  end  of  London.  House-rent  and  the  charge 
for  lodgings  rose  considerably.  Even  single 
rooms  were  at  a  premium.  The  idle  and  the 
careless  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  reports 
that  Poplar  and  Liniehouse  had  become  a  land 
of  plenty.  Trades-unionists,  whose  unions  had 
not  supplied  them  with  funds  for  keeping  their 
families  from  semi-starvation,  saw  how  to  ob- 
tain a  little  further  relief.  The  dock  companies 
found  that  there  was  no  absolute  need  to  raise 
the  wretched  wages  of  their  labourers,  since  in 
times  of  moderate  prosperity  the  parish  would 
give  outdoor  relief,  and  so  supplement  the 
insufiicient  wages  out  of  the  rates,  and  in  times 
of  scarcity  benevolent  people  would  subscribe 
to  make  up  the  want  of  wages  by  gifts  of 
meat,  coals,  soup,  and  clothing.  So  the  dock 
shareholders,  as  well  as  other  employers  of 
underpaid  labour,  kept  up  their  dividends,  so 
far  as  they  u-ere  kept  up,  by  retaining  a  low 
rate  of  payment.  It  will  of  course  be  said  that 
this  is  inevitable,  and  that  the  commodity  of 
labour  will  necessarily  find  its  price  and  be 
quoted  according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  Quite  so.  But  the  effects  of  certain 
side  issues  as  well  as  of  main  issues  in  this 
scientific  way  of  treating  the  question  were,  at 
that  period,  very  deejily  impi-essed  on  people's 
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luiuJ:!  hy  \t  liitt  was  Ukiiij;  |iluce  diiily  before 
Hie  rvliff  cummitUws;  aiiJ  the  t)Uc£ttous  wei-e 
uiictf  iiiui'c  iiakril,  with  M>mf  ciu|.ikiu>i8,  Huw 
ai'e  jKiupet-s  luailo .'  auJ,  lluw  are  the  bulleriug 
pour  to  be  effectually  relieved  by  haviug  a  blmre 
111  the  world's  work  found  for  them  I  All  thui 
lime  the  (]Uestiou  w;is  reiidetvd  f;ir  more  dilh- 
oult  by  the  uotiuu  of  soum  of  tho&e  tj-.ides- 
iiuious,  which,  beiug  a:^ociated  with  beiielit- 
dubs,  puuiiihed  auy  of  their  members  who 
louseuted  to  work  overtime  or  agree^l  to  take 
reduced  wajjes,  by  refusiug  to  {jive  llieui  the 
advautages  to  which  iis  subscribers  to  tlie  clubs 
they  were  justly  entitled.  There  were  employers 
of  uuskilled  labour  who  did  uut  (perliajjs  Cuuld 
uot)  afford  to  pjiy  more  than  would  suffice  to 
support  the  individual,  who  was  tlierefore 
obliged  to  seek  chiuitable  aid  for  his  family; 
and  there  were  euiployei-s  of  skilled  labour 
who  were  ready  to  p;iy  wages  that  coidd  have 
enabled  the  workers  to  maintaiu  themselves 
and  wives  and  children,  but  whose  gates  were 
closed  because  the  unions  forbade  any  of  its 
members  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  wages  or  to 
work  for  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  had 
been  decided  on  at  their  meetings.  At  the 
same  time  hostile  measures  were  taken  ag:iiust 
idl  those  workmen  who  refused  to  join  the 
unions.  They  were  followed,  iusiUted,  and  in 
m;iuy  instances  assiiulted.  At  the  g-ates  of 
builders'  yards,  of  factories,  and  of  large  work- 
shops pickets  of  union  men  were  stationed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  dissuading  the  hands  to 
continue  their  engagements,  or  of  preventing 
them  from  doing  so  by  physical  violence. 

At  Sheffield  the  outrages  committed  by 
avowed  members  of  the  unions  had  long  been 
notorious  for  their  diaboIic;d  malice.  AVhen 
the  Social  Science  Congress  was  helil  in  Shef- 
tield  in  1SG5  a  great  meeting  of  working  men 
was  summoned  to  meet  Lord  Brougham  and 
other  membci-s,  and  about  3000  assembled 
at  the  Alexandra  Music  Hall.  The  ret«ran 
addressed  them  in  an  introductory  speech 
chiefly  concerning  the  importance  of  making 
the  homes  of  working  men  comfortable  to 
themselves  and  their  families,  as  a  rae.isure 
lying  at  the  root  of  all  suci.'d  improvement. 
Sever.d   other  speakers  followed,  mostly  in 

a    tone   of    conciliation    and    with    remarks 
Vol.  IV. 


adapted  to  the  nj>preciatiou  of  tiie  audience. 
Mr.  Thomas  Huglies,  however,  took  the  oj>- 
|K>rtuiiity  of  sjieakiug  some  pLtin  uud  wliole- 
:^uuie  truths,  and  with  no  little  dating  ven- 
tiu-ed  to  say  in  reference  to  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  tlie  working  men,  that  the  difficulty 
which  lia<l  stood  in  his  way  w:u  that  this  had 
Lei'U  constantly  thrown  in  his  teeth:  "Oh, 
have  you  heaixl  of  the  hist  tntile  outrage  in 
Sheffield  I  Have  you  heard  that  a  house  has 
Ix-en  blown  up  with  guii|)owder,  and  lliat  an- 
other man's  w  ife  and  child  have  been  attacked 
because  he  did  not Did  not  what  I  Be- 
cause he  did  not  obey  the  laws  of  a  union  of 
which  he  was  not  even  a  member!  If  tnides- 
uiiions  are  to  tight  the  battle  of  the  working 
men  they  must  set  their  faces  ag:unst  jiractices 
such  as  this."  Addressing  an  audience  of  York- 
shii-eraeu,  he  asked  them  to  hear  him  patiently, 
and  hear  what  were  the  reports  of  the  doings 
in  this  town ;  and  then,  if  they  could  contra- 
dict those  statements,  let  them  do  so.  Let 
them  say,  "These  outi-ages  aj-e  things  of  the 
jjast ;  in  the  future  you  shall  Lear  no  more  of 
them.  AVe  will  tight  our  battles  henceforth 
in  an  honourable,  straightforward,  and  Chris- 
tian manner."  Well,  now,  he  had  heard  a  few 
things  of  Sheffield.  The  men  of  this  town 
lived  in  the  very  heart,  in  the  midst  of  the 
intelligence  oi  England,  and,  as  working  men, 
they  received  the  highest  nite  of  wages;  and 
yet  he  was  told  they  were  opposed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  whereby  they  were 
driving  away  fr-^ra  the  town  a  hirge  branch  of 
industry  for  which  they  had  been  celebrated 
for  hundreds  of  yeai-s.  Well,  he  was  brought 
up  in  an  agricultural  district,  and  was  just  old 
enough  to  remember  the  machine -breaking 
which  took  place  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Those  acts  of  folly  produced  a  sad  amount  of 
destitution  and  misery;  but  by-and-by  the 
men  found  out  their  mistiike,  and  now  there 
were  reaping-machines  and  thrashing-ma- 
chines working  all  through  the  district ;  and 
what  was  the  result !  That  wages  had  risen 
50  per  cent  since  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery. He  would  warn  the  men  of  Sheffield, 
if  they  were  opposed  to  machinery,  that  thei-e 
could  be  only  one  result — that  they  would  drive 

the  industry  of  the  town  into  towns  where  tlie 
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ineu  were  not  so  sliort-siglited.  Then  lie  heard 
that  there  were  rests  used,  the  use  of  which 
was  enforced  by  the  trade,  but  the  effect  of 
wliioh  was  to  double  up  tlie  man's  arm  and 
make  it  useless  after  a  few  years,  while  they 
had  a  rest  which  produced  no  such  results, 
and  which,  if  used,  would  enable  a  man  to 
work  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  longer.  If 
that  were  not  true,  let  them  contradict  it.  To 
his  mind  it  was  necessary  that  he  should,  in 
this  great  centre  of  trades-unions,  where  they 
liad  it  nearly  all  their  own  way,  tell  them  the 
plain  truth;  and  in  so  doing  he  repeated,  with 
regard  to  machinery, that  if  what  he  had  heard 
was  true,  they  had  adopted  a  coui-se  by  which 
they  would  gradually  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  best  pai-t  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
by  which  they  would  not  hold  their  own  in 
the  great  industrial  race  of  the  country. 

It  required  some  courage  to  speak  like  this, 
and  though  a  few  of  the  men  present  were 
pushed  forward  by  their  companions  to  con- 
tradict some  of  these  statements,  no  effectual 
answer  was  given  to  them.  Nor  were  the 
practices  which  Mr.  Hughes  denounced,  dis- 
continued. They  became  intensified,  and 
while  the  trades-imions  denied  that  they  were 
encouraged  by  their  body,  and  asserted  that 
the  outrages  were  committed  by  violent  and 
lawless  men  whose  actions  they  were  unable  to 
control,  they  seemed  never  to  have  put  forth 
the  strong  influence  which  they  possessed  for 
the  purpose  of  denouncing  and  preventing 
such  infamous  offences.  At  length,  after  a 
number  of  crimes  had  aroused  public  indig- 
nation, the  miscreants  concerned  in  them 
proceeded  to  what  appeared  to  be  deliberate 
nnirder,  and  the  ofticers  of  the  unions  becom- 
ing alarmed,  utterly  i-epudiated  any  connection 
with  the  offences  said  to  have  been  committed 
at  their  instigation,  and  demanded  that  the 
charges  made  against  them  should  be  investi- 
gated by  the  trades-unions  commission  which 
had  been  appointed  by  Lord  Derby's  govern- 
ment, and  was  then  sitting  to  inquire  into  the 
operations  and  effects  of  these  associations. 

The  investigations  of  this  commission  proved 
that  not  in  Sheffield  only,  but  in  Manchester 
and  other  manufacturing  towns,  a  number  of 
atrocious  offences  had  been  committed,  and  in 


many  instances  had  been  planned  or  sug- 
gested by  officers  of  trades-unions.  Some  em- 
ployers who  Iiad  hired  non-union  men  to  do 
their  work  were  threatened  and  assaulted. 
Othei-s  actually  gave  up  business  in  the  dread 
of  being  maimed  or  murdered.  One  brick- 
maker  had  his  shed  burned  down  with  naph- 
tha and  some  valuable  machinery  destroyed. 
Brick-makers  who  were  non-unionists  found 
the  clay  which  they  went  to  handle,  filled 
with  needles.  Watchmen  emjiloyed  to  protect 
property  were  shot  at,  wounded,  and  even 
killed;  in  one  case  a  valuable  horse  was  slowly 
roasted  to  death  in  revenge  against  its  owner. 
These  dark  places  of  the  earth  were  full  of 
cruelty. 

The  number  of  the  atrocities  at  Sheffield 
was  appalling,  and  the  worat  of  them  were 
traced  to  the  instigation  of  one  man  named 
Broadhead,  the  secretary  of  the  saw-grinders' 
union.  In  many  other  instances  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  unions  were  infamous  and 
tyrannical;  but  even  the  worat  of  them  were 
scarcely  suspected  of  the  crimes  which  were 
discovered  during  an  inquiry  instituted  by 
Mr.  Overend,  Q.C.,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  investigate  the  working  of  the  Sheffield 
societies.  As  he  had  authority  given  him  to 
grant  a  free  pardon  to  any  persons  who  would 
fully  disclose  what  they  knew  of  the  iniquitous 
transactions,  a  searching  examination  elicited 
details  which  were  so  horrible  that  the  ac- 
count of  them  affected  even  the  witnesses 
themselves,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation 
through  the  countiy.  The  actual  perpetra- 
tors of  these  crimes  came  forward  to  confess 
tlieni  in  evidence,  as  they  thereby  escaped 
the  penalty  that  they  had  long  feared ;  and 
the  miscreant  Broadhead  himself  took  this 
way  of  escaping,  and  during  his  presence  in 
the  court  adjured  one  of  his  comi)anions  to 
"tell  the  truth"  and  "  tell  all." 

A  witness  named  Hallam  disclosed  several 
outrages,  and  at  length  confessed  to  having 
been  concerned  with  another  man  in  shooting 
a  woi-kraan  named  Linley,  who  had  incuiTed 
the  displeasure  of  the  members  of  the  union 
by  refusing  to  join  them  and  to  desist  from 
working. 

H;illam  became  much  atritated  in  giving  his 
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eviJeuco,  aud  twice  I'ttiuleJ  iu  the  ct>urt.  He 
iwiil,  "C'ruokoa  juiueJ  willi  me  iu  shooting 
Liuley.  1  coiupelletl  C'l-ookea  to  bhoot  him. 
lie  sluil  him  with  aii  iiii-yuu."  On  beiiij; 
asked  if  iuiy  other  persuu  hud  i>et  him  ou  to 
Jo  this,  his  reply  sliowed  with  wh.it  tieudish 
cuiiuiu^  Uixxidheud  had  made  tliose  men  his 
tools. 

"  1  asked  liixtailhead  oue  day  w hat  he  was 
doiug  with  Liuley,  and  he  sold  he  would  have 
a  couvenuitioii  with  lue  tlie  next  day.  I  saw 
liim  the  uexl  day,  aud  he  asked  we  if  I  ivcol- 
lected  the  pix-vious  day's  couvei-satiou.  1  s;ud 
I  did.  lie  asked  me  what  I  would  do  with 
hiiu.  I  told  him  I  would  make  him  as  he 
would  work  uo  moiv.  .  .  .  He  asked  me 
what  I  should  waut  for  doiug  it;  and  I  asked 
him  if  £-20  would  be  too  much.  He  s;iid,  No, 
he  should  thiuk  uot.     I  s;ud  I  would  do  it." 

Beiug  asked  if  he  had  told  Broadhead 
how  it  w;i3  to  be  done,  he  au.swered  that  he 
had  uot.  ■'  I  s;xw  Ci-ookes  ou  the  following 
day,  aud  told  him  I  had  got  the  job  to  do 
Liuley.  He  asked  me  whom  I  had  seen,  and 
I  told  him  I  had  seeu  Broadhead,  aud  that 
we  were  to  have  £20.  He  s;iid  he  thought 
we  should  uot  get  £-20.  I  saw  him  again  the 
■week  following.  We  went  to  Broadhead's  to 
see  what  we  were  to  have.  Crookes  saw  him 
aloue.  Whcu  ho  returned  to  uie  he  said  we 
were  to  have  £15 ;  that  was  all  he  would  give. 
I  theu  went  upst;iii-s  to  Broadhead,  and  he 
told  me  he  would  uot  give  more  than  i.'15  for 
tlie  job.  I  agreed  to  do  it.  1  got  £3  from 
him,  aud  bought  a  revolver.  Crookes  got  au 
air-guu."'  It  was  with  that  gun  that  the  un- 
fortunate victim  w;is  shot.  The  two  wretches 
followed  him  about  from  place  to  place  nearly 
every  night  for  five  or  six  weeks  before  they 
could  get  the  opjxirtunity  they  sought.  They 
did  not  intend  to  kill  him ;  but  Oookes,  who 
was  *■  a  pretty  good  shot,'  aud  had  been  seen 
by  his  accomplice  to  shoot  rabbits  in  Eccles- 
hall  Wood,  was  to  aim  at  the  mau's  shoulder, 
aud  so  to  disable  him  from  working.  At  List, 
oue  uiglit  at  dusk,  having  followed  him  to  the 
Crown  public-house,  where  be  was  sitting  in  a 
room  with  other  persons,  they  remained  in  the 
yard.  Liuley  was  sitting  near  the  window. 
At  first  Crookes  refused  to  shoot  him.  but 


llidlam  declared  tliat  lie  would  do  it  himself, 
aud  he  had  also  found  a  way  by  which  they 
might  escai>e  out  of  the  yaixl.  Ci^ookes  then 
raised  the  air-guu  and  shot  the  man  just  as  he 
w:ua  IciUiing  forward  iu  earnest  couvers:ttion. 
It  w:is  intended  that  the  ball  sliould  strike 
him  under  the  shoulder,  but  it  glanced  uji- 
ward  aud  wounded  the  back  of  the  head, 
intlicting  au  injury  of  which  he  afterwards 
died.  The  assiissins  tied,  and  the  uioiun 
which  had  been  promised  was  |iaid. 

Crookes,  the  man  who  committed  the  crime, 
came  up  to  add  his  evidence  to  that  of  Hallani, 
aud  it  was  to  him,  as  he  pass«d  iuto  the  court 
before  the  comiuissiou,  that  Broadhead  calleil 
out,  '-Tell  the  truth,  Sam,  tell  all."  Bro.id- 
head  himself  liad  already  come  forward  to 
save  himself  by  confessing  to  a  list  of  outrages 
for  which  it  would  almost  appear  he  had  uo 
very  deep  remorse,  or  at  all  events  no  over- 
whelming shame,  though  he  expressed  abhoi- 
reuce  of  his  crimes  aud  wept  during  his  con- 
fession. The  reason  alleged  for  shooting  Liuley 
was  that  he  had  hired  a  number  of  boys  to 
work,  and  was  injuring  the  trade.  Another 
man  was  '■  blown  up  "  for  having  been  brought 
iuto  the  trade  contrary  to  rule.  They  ex- 
pected if  he  was  admitted  a  member  they 
would  "have  him  on  the  box,"  by  which  they 
mc.iut  receiving  money  from  the  support 
fund,  aud  it  w;is  to  drive  him  from  the  trade 
that  he  was  blown  up.  Crookes  had  been 
hired  to  lame  Helliwell  by  shooting  him,  but 
did  not  get  an  opportunity.  Another  man  was 
hij'ed  to  find  somebody  to  shoot  a  person  named 
Parker,  tlie  price  for  which  was  £-20  to  £30, 
a  sum,  to  pay  which,  Broadhead  embezzled 
from  the  funds.  Somebody  w.is  to  have  £."> 
for  blowing  up  the  boilers  of  a  manufacturing 
firm  at  Sheffield,  to  whom  Broadhead  wrote  a 
letter,  saying,  "  If  I  but  move  my  finger  you 
are  sent  into  eternity  as  sure  a.s  fate."  A  m.-iu 
uaiued  Rtxtcr,  who  had  "  held  aloof  from  the 
trade"  when  Broadhead  thought  he  ought  to 
contribute,  was  punished  by  having  a  canister 
of  gunpowder  thrown  down  his  chimney. 
Another  man's  house  was  to  be  blown  up;  the 
blowing  up  of  the  houses  of  those  who  em- 
l)loyed  non-society  men;  the  flinging  of  cauis- 
tei-s  of  powder  down  chimneys,  hamstringing 
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horses,  cutting  tlio  bands  or  destroying  other 
[lortious  of  machinery,  were  all  devices  em- 
ployed by  these  conspirators.  The  inquiry 
disclosed  a  systematic  resort  to  criminal  means 
for  establishing  the  authority  of  the  so-called 
unions,  which  for  a  time  naturally  aroused 
much  public  feeling  against  them.  It  was 
with  something  like  reluctance  that  the  pro- 
mise to  let  these  witnesses  go  free  in  return 
for  their  confessions  was  kept.  Broadhead 
disappeared  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards 
was  heard  of  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
as  a  lecturer  on  trades-unions  or  similar  sub- 
jects ;  but  he  sank  out  of  notice.  The  socie- 
ties the  reputation  of  which  he  had  injured 
could  not  acknowledge  him ;  those  which  had 
endorsed,  or  all  events  had  permitted,  his 
atrocities  dared  not,  and  even  had  they  dared 
would  not  openly  receive  him,  especially'  as  he 
had  exposed  their  comjilicity  with  his  offences. 

The  revelations  made  to  the  commission 
did  much  good ;  they  enabled  honest  and  rea- 
sonable associations  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  men  by  regulating 
wages  and  hours  of  labour,  to  disavow  ;vll  sym- 
pathy with  violence,  and  to  claim  some  sup- 
port in  their  legitimate  endeavours,  and  they 
directed  attention  to  the  illegal  and  injm-ious 
practices  of  those  societies,  which,  even  though 
they  may  not  have  countenanced  deliberate 
violence  or  actual  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, too  often  continued  illegally  to  perse- 
cute, to  threaten,  and  to  punish  workmen  who 
declined  to  join  their  union,  or  employers  who 
admitted  to  their  factories,  men  who  refused 
to  part  with  the  right  to  make  their  own  con- 
tract for  their  own  laboui\ 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
lawlessness  and  violence  of  some  of  the  asso- 
ciations may  have  been  the  result  of  earlier 
declarations  of  the  legislature,  which  denied  to 
labourers  the  right  of  peacefully  combining 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  own  in- 
terests. Where  any  union  of  workers  for  the 
jnirpose  of  influencing  the  operations  of  a 
particular  trade,  and  of  combining  for  the 
common  purpose  of  obtaining  better  condi- 
tions of  employment,  is  made  an  offence  against 
the  law,  men  who  are  brooding  over  their 
supposed  wrongs  and  smarting  with  a  sense  of 


injustice  will  too  often  abandon  efforts  to  act 
iu  accordance  with  the  claims  of  order,  and  will 

disregard  the  demands  of  common  liumanity 
beyond  the  pale  of  whicli  thoy  conceive  that 
they  liave  themselves  been  removed. 

While  these  disturbances  were  exciting 
much  attention  and  some  dismay,  jjublic  curi- 
osity was  ai'oused  by  re])orts  of  the  remark- 
able ability  for  organization  manifested  by  the 
commanders  of  an  expedition  which  had  been 
ordered  to  Abyssinia  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sisting on  the  liberation  of  a  number  of  Euro- 
peans, several  of  them  German  missionaries, 
who,  along  witli  Captain  Cameron,  the  British 
representative,  had  been  treacherously  made 
captive  by  the  half-savage  tyrant  "King" 
Theodore,  whose  successes  against  the  chiefs 
of  other  tribes  had  given  him  control  of  the 
country. 

People  here  knew  but  little  of  Abyssinia 
except  that  it  was  an  almost  unexplored  coun- 
try bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  Nubia,  and 
Senaar,  and  spreading  on  the  north-west  to 
unknown  tracts  inhabited,  where  they  were 
inhabited  at  all,  by  the  Gallas,  the  Shoans, 
the  Wanikas,  and  other  wild  tribes.  ISIis- 
siouaries  and  a  few  enterprising  tiavellers, 
who  had  penetrated  the  arid  plains  and  dense 
thickets  of  that  vast  territory,  informed  us 
that  the  whole  country  formed  a  great  irre- 
gular table-land,  projecting  from  the  high  re- 
gions south  of  the  line  into  the  comparatively 
level  tracts  bounding  the  basin  of  the  Nile, 
and  forming  a  succession  of  undulating  plains 
of  various  altitudes  deeply  cut  into  by  numer- 
ous valleys  and  water  channels,  which  often 
descended  3000  or  4000  feet  cle.ar  down  below 
the  level  plains  that  reachcj.1  the  great  height 
of  8000  or  9000  feet.  The  population  con- 
sisted cliiefly  of  three  races — one  resembling 
the  Bedouin  Arabs;  another,  the  Ethiopians; 
and  a  third  representing  wild  tribes  distinct 
from  each.  There  were  also  numbers  of  negroes 
held  as  slaves.  The  majority  of  the  Abyssinians 
professed  a  religion  which  was  a  peculiarly  cor- 
rupted form  of  Christianity,  or  rather  appeared 
to  be  a  strange  mingling  of  Islamism  with 
some  of  the  observances  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  people  were  of  debased  character;  the  two 
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|H-iiioi|>.il  tiib.'S  weiv  tlie  Slioans  aiul  the 
lieoplf  of  Tijjiv,  Uilh  of  wlioia  wcix-  linnly  and 
warlike;  but  tlie  oliief tains  of  all  the  ti'ibcs 
weiv  jealous  and  distrustful  of  each  other,  and 
tboU!;h  ll;ui  Ali,  a  ]>o\verf«l  leader,  held  the 
title  of  KiU]>eix>rof  Abvssiniuiu  lS4Sand  1S-J9, 
when  our  consul,  Mr.  riowden,  contracted  a 
treaty  of  coniiucrco  with  him,  a  great  change 
took  place  two  years  afterwards,  when  De- 
j.ijuiotch  Kaiiai,  a  brave  and  able  chief  of 
another  tribe,  gained  decisive  victories  over 
the  Gallas,  the  Shoaus,  juid  the  wen  of  Tigrc, 
and  assumed  the  sovei-eignty  under  the  title 
of  "Theodorus,  king  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia 
and  Emi>eror  of  Abyssinia."'  This  man,  Theo- 
dore, as  he  w;is  calleil  here,  had  the  cruelty 
and  tyranny  of  the  semi-savage,  and  an  over- 
weening ambition  which,  combined  with  arro- 
gance and  pei-soual  vanity,  rendered  him  almost 
insane.  He  claimed  to  be  the  descendant  of 
King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
imagined  that  he  could  demand  an  alliance 
with  France  and  England  on  equal  terms.  But 
what  he  most  coveted  \v;us  the  recognition  of 
equality  from  Engbiud  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  Queen  Victoria  and  an  amicable  treaty. 
He  had  refused  to  identify  himself  with  the 
Church  of  IJome  or  with  its  ]>riests,  to  whom 
Lis  own  Abuna  or  bishop  Lad  a  grejit  objec- 
tion, and  lie  professed  to  rely  on  an  ancient 
prophecy  which  declaivd  that  a  king  n:uued 
Theodorus  wouUI  reform  Abyssinia,  restore 
the  Christian  faitli,  and  become  master  of  the 
■world.  He  made  his  capital  at  a  rocky  fortress 
called  Magdala,  a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible 
height,  and  he  displayed  great  anxiety  to  at- 
tach Englishmen  to  his  service. 

lu  1S60  Mr.  Plowden,  the  British  consul, 
while  on  a  journey,  was  atticked  by  a  band  of 
one  of  the  rebellious  tribes,  and  received  a 
wound  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  Theo- 
dore, who  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  signally 
avenged  his  death;  but  this  and  all  his  as- 
sumed liking  for  the  English  appears  to  have 
been  a  part  of  his  ardent  ambition  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  this  country.  In  ISGl  Captain 
Cameron  went  to  Abyssinia  as  consul;  but,  as 
it  was  understood,  only  for  the  protection  of 
British  trade,  and,  as  he  was  afterwards  re- 
minded by  Lord  JoLu  Bussell,  holding  no 


representative  character  in  the  country.  The 
Eiigliaii  government  distinctly  refrained  fioin 
interfering  in  the  disputes  of  the  d-ibos  on  the 
frontier  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  but  the  ob- 
ject of  Theodore  w;is  to  secure  such  an  inter- 
jmsition  as  would  enable  him  to  claim  sup|>ort 
agiiinst  the  Turks.  At  the  end  of  October, 
18U1,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  de- 
claring that  it  w;is  his  mission  to  overthrow 
the  tialLis  and  tlie  Turks,  to  restore  the  coun- 
try with  himself  as  emperor.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  arrival  of  Capt;iin  Cameron  with 
lettei-s  and  presents,  ;uid  requested  that  the 
queen  would  give  orders  for  the  s:ife  passage 
of  his  ambassiidoi's  everywLei'e  on  the  road, 
that  they  might  not  be  molested  by  the  Turks, 
who  were  his  enemies.  This  was  a  crafty  at- 
tempt to  endeavour  to  secure  what  would 
Lave  been,  in  effect,  an  alliance  witli  Englaijil 
against  the  Islams.  The  letter  was  forwarded 
by  Captain  Cameron,  ami  Theodore  waited  for 
a  reply.  Meantime,  however,  the  consul  jMiid 
a  visit  to  the  frontier  province  of  Bogos,  an 
injudicious  step  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
rebuked;  but  his  excuse  was  that  the  Christian 
inhabitants  there  were  under  the  jjrotection 
of  the  British  consul,  and  that  he  Lad  been 
commissioned  by  the  foreign  office  to  report 
on  the  suitability  of  Souakin  and  Massowah 
as  a  consulate  station,  and  also  on  the  trade 
of  the  latter  place. 

But  this  visit  roused  the  jealous  suspicion 
of  Theodore,  who  was  already  furious  at  not 
Laving  received  any  reply  to  liis  letter  to  tLe 
queen,  wLich,  by  some  strange  oversight,  had 
been  mislaid  or  left  unnoticed  in  the  foreign 
office.  Earl  Bussell  (then  minister  of  foreign 
affairs)  wrote  to  Consul  Cameron,  but  did  not 
mention  the  "  emperor's"  communication,  and 
this  slight,  together  with  the  journey  of  the 
consul,  who,  he  said,  "  went  to  the  Turks,  who 
do  not  love  me,"  so  incensed  the  savage  con- 
queror that  he  took  revenge  by  making  pri- 
soners of  Mr.  Cameron,  his  secretary  and 
attendants,  and  all  the  Europeans  he  could  lay 
hands  upon,  including  missionaries, and  several 
artisans  and  workmen,  who  had  been  induced 
to  remain  iu  the  country.  Several  of  these 
captives  were  placed  iu  irons  and  shut  up  iu 
squalid  comfortless  Luts  or  stone  buildings 
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carefully  guarded,  and  most  of  them  were 
treated  with  alternate  severity  and  kindness 
according  to  the  half-insane  whim  of  the 
tyrant,  who  caused  them  to  be  removed  from 
jilace  to  place,  retaining  some  of  them  in  dur- 
ance in  his  camp  that  he  might  summon  them 
to  his  presence  either  to  threaten  them,  or  to 
reassure  them  of  his  good  intentions.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  visit  them  in  a  free  and  easy 
manner,  taking  with  liim  wine  or  some  kind  of 
feast,  and  after  having  caused  them  to  be  re- 
leased from  their  fetters,  would  sit  and  drink, 
and  be  familiarly  merry.  At  other  times  he 
would  have  them  before  him,  and  with  boding 
face  seem  to  gloat  over  the  sufferings  which  he 
had  in  reserve  for  them.  It  appeared  as  though 
the  fii-st  attempt  to  enforce  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  by  sending  an  invading  army  would 
be  the  signal  for  their  torture  and  execution, 
and  the  government  therefore  determined  to 
authorise  a  messenger  to  open  negotiations  for 
their  liberation.  The  envoy  chosen  was  Mr. 
Rassam,  who  was  partly  of  African  descent, 
had  held  the  office  of  assistant  British  resident 
at  Aden,  and  was  known  to  have  aided  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  explorations  of  the  remains  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Dr.  Blanc,  a  French 
physician,  and  Lieutenant  Prideaux  accom- 
panied the  embassy,  which  arrived  in  Theo- 
dore's camp  in  January,  1866,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  some  pretence  of  consideration; 
but  Mr.  Rassam  and  his  companions  were  then 
added  to  the  number  of  the  prisoners;  Theo- 
dore was  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  idea 
that  the  English  government  and  the  queen 
were  intentionally  neglecting  him,  and  full  of 
jealous  suspicion  and  sullen  fury  he  remained 
with  his  army  and  the  captives  in  the  fortress 
city  of  Magdala.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
the  wives  of  two  of  the  missionaries  and  of 
a  few  of  the  workmen,  and  several  children. 
The  sufferings  of  some  of  the  men  were  ex- 
treme, for  the  climate  w.is  exhausting,  they 
were  kept  in  close  captivity  in  wretched  quar- 
ters ;  the  fetters  became  almost  imbedded  in 
their  swollen  limbs.  Mr.  Stern  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  two  of  the  German  missionaries, 
were  treated  with  great  severity,  presumably 
because  they  were  not  disposed  to  display 
abject  terror,  and  remonstrated  in  emjAatic 


language  with  Theodore  against  his  treachery 
and  cruelty. 

In  vain  the  Armenian  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople endeavoured  to  interpose  by  ask- 
ing for  clemency  towards  the  prisoners.  In 
vain  did  he  send  an  archbishop  named  Sahak 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  by  a  personal  interview 
the  favour  which  had  been  denied  to  a  letter. 
This  was  early  in  1867,  and  by  the  time  the 
Derby  administration  had  taken  the  place 
of  that  of  Earl  Russell  in  England,  armed  in- 
terference seemed  to  have  become  inevitable. 
At  length  Lord  Stanley  sent  a  letter,  saying 
that  tmless  the  captives  were  released  within 
three  months,  war  would  be  declared.  Either 
this  letter  never  reached  Theodore,  or,  like 
other  semi-savages,  he  thought  that  he  could 
terrify  the  English  government  by  threats 
and  outrages,  holding  the  lives  and  safety  of 
innocent  people  as  hostages  against  retribution. 
He  liad  become  famous  as  a  successful  warrior, 
and  still  believed  in  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  troops  which  were  left  him, 
though  his  tyranny  and  the  cruelties  he  had 
perpetrated  had  caused  numbers  of  the  tribes 
to  fall  away  from  him,  and  his  army  was 
dwindling.  When  he  became  convinced  that 
the  British  forces  were  advancing  to  invade 
his  territory  he  was  for  a  short  time  boastful, 
but  soon  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  gloomy 
foreboding,  watching  for  auguries  of  his  fate 
iu  the  clouds. 

Preparations  for  the  expedition  were  rapid 
and  effective.  The  sum  of  two  millions  was 
voted  by  parliament  to  pay  the  cost.  It  ac- 
tually cost  above  four  millions,  with  contin- 
gencies which  brought  the  amount  eventually 
to  nine  millions;  but  though  there  was  some 
grumbling  at  this  expenditure,  there  was  on 
the  whole  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  for  there  had 
seldom  or  never  been  a  more  prompt,  decisive, 
and  complete  organization  than  that  which  dis- 
tinguished the  army  that  landed  in  Aby.ssinia. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  newappliances  and  in- 
ventions. Elephants  were  brought  from  India; 
mules  for  transport  were  bought  in  Egypt  and 
in  Spain;  hospital  ships  were  fitted  out;  appa- 
ratus for  distilling  sea-water  was  provided  in 
case  the  supply  of  fresh  water  should  run 
short.     Forage,  food,  saddlery  stores,  and  ma- 
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eliinery,  as  well  as  arms  auJ  ammiiiiitiou,  were 
retui)'  in  an  iucretlilJy  sliort  spiav  of  time, 
tieiieral  Sir  Kubiit  Napier,  commaiiJer-iu- 
cLief  of  the  army  of  Ix'iuliay,  was  ap|K>iiite<l 
to  couimnnil  the  exix-Jitiou,  which  coiisistcJ 
of  11,770  soUtieiti,  mostly  lutliau  native  in- 
fiuitry,  and  about  14,<.KK1  followoi-s  attnoheil 
to  the  lauil-tnuisjK)rt  tiaiu,  eommissjiriat  de- 
partment, and  regiments.  The  magnitude  of 
tliis  contingent  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  troojis  might  have  to  dej^eud  entirely 
on  a  supply  of  pi-ovisions  from  their  own  camp 
from  the  time  they  left  the  sterile  sun-scorched 
rock  of  Aden  for  Massowah.  In  order  to  keep 
up  communication  with  the  depot  of  the  camp 
and  a  naval  contingent  at  Auuesley  Bay  on 
tlie  coast, railways  were  constructed  for  several 
miles,  and  tilogi-iphic  stations  for  a  hundred 
miles  further  into  the  country.  The  natives, 
who  were  already  waiting  for  the  overthrow 
of  Tiieodore,  were  willing  to  sell  bread  and 
gnvin ;  but  they  took  no  further  part  iu  the 
matter.  The  advance  upon  Magdala  was 
fatiguing  and  difficult ;  but  the  place  was 
reached  early  in  April,  18C8.  Tlie  Abyssiuians 
made  a  despenite  attack ;  but  their  wiid  courage 
was  iuelfectual  .igainst  the  discipline  and  the 
weapons  of  their  opponents.  Again  and  again 
they  were  swept  back,  and  their  loss  was  about 
five  hundred  killed  and  three  or  four  times 
a-s  many  wounded,  while  our  loss  was  only 
nineteen  wounded.  The  rock  fortress  was 
difficult  of  access,  and  on  two  sides  appeared 
to  be  impregnable;  but  roads,  or  rather  paths, 
were  cut  iu  the  steep  slope  of  the  ascent,  light 
artillery  was  brought  up  by  mules,  elephants, 
and  gangs  of  men.  Before  any  parley  was 
j>ermitte<l  Sir  Robert  Napier  called  for  the 
surrender  of  the  prisoners.  After  refusals  and 
delays  Theodore  found  his  condition  becom- 
ing desi)erate,  and  delivered  tliem  all  up. 
They  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  troops,  and  then  nothing  remained  but 
for  the  tyrant  himself  to  surrender.  This  he 
obstinately  refused  to  do,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  attack  the  stronghold.  The  guns  which 
Theodore  had  relied  on  to  protect  it  were  use- 
less, some  had  burst  at  the  firet  fii-e.  Had  the 
defenders  of  the  place  held  it  with  any  intelli- 
gent courage  they  might  have  inflicted  much 


loss  ou  our  army,  for  it  stood  on  a  precipice 
inaccessible  except  by  two  narrow  ]iathways; 
but  the  a£8:iult  was  sudden  and  |>uwerful,  the 
natives  were  driven  out  and  <led,  the  placv  van 
kiken  ;  the  boilies  of  some  of  the  chiefn,  were 
found  lying  in  the  gateway,  and  ou  tlie  hilt 
above  lay  the  cor)>se  of  Theodore  witli  a  grim 
smile  on  the  face.  lie  had  shot  himself  with 
a  pistol  iu  the  moment  of  defeat.  The  stroug- 
liold  was  destroyetl,  and  the  British  exjiedition 
returned  to  the  ships  and  left  the  country. 
Its  object  was  accomplished,  and  not  a  rood  of 
territory  had  been  taken,  nor  a  wonl  of  inter- 
ference uttered  in  relation  to  the  struggles  of 
native  chiefs  for  supi-emacy,  except  to  re- 
commend for  the  sake  of  peace  that  one  of 
them  should  receive  the  obedience  of  the 
people.  This  chief  was  afterwards  defeated 
and  his  opponent  chosen  king,  so  that  the  re- 
commendation had  little  effect.  The  widow 
and  family  of  Theodore  were  consigned  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Il:is.sam.  The  widow  died  in  the 
English  camp  before  our  troops  had  left  the 
country.  Theodore's  son  Alamayou,  a  child 
seven  years  old,  was  taken  to  India,  where,  the 
queen  having  oi-dered  that  he  should  be  taken 
especial  care  of,  he  was  educjited  for  a  short 
time,  and  was  then  brought  to  England.  Not- 
withstandiug  the  .ittention  given  to  his  health 
and  mode  of  living,  he  died  not  very  long 
afterwards. 

The  successful  general  of  the  Abyssinian 
expedition  received  the  title  of  Baron  Na])ier 
of  iLigdala.  Mr.  Disraeli,  sjieaking  as  premier 
when  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to 
the  comm.ander  and  his  army,  said: — "He  led 
the  elephants  of  Asia  bearing  the  artillery  of 
Europe  over  broken  passes  which  wight  have 
startled  the  trai)per  of  Canada  and  appalled 
the  hunter  of  the  Alps.  .  .  .  Thus  all  these 
difficulties  and  all  these  obstiicles  were  over- 
come, and  that  was  accomplished  which  not 
one  of  us  ten  years  ago  could  have  fancied 
even  iu  his  dreams,  and  which  it  must  be 
peculiarly  interesting  to  Englishmen  under  all 
circumstances  to  call  to  mind;  and  we  tind  the 
standard  of  St.  George  hoisted  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Riissehts." 

During  the  period  now  under  review,  Irish 
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tiouLles  urgently  demanded  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  government.  Ilemedial  measures 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
promoting  politic:d  liberty  were  being  ear- 
nestly considered  by  just  and  patriotic  men; 
but  the  enemies  of  Ireland  and  of  England 
were  busy.  There  has  seldom  been  any  genuine 
and  practical  attempt  made  to  redress  Irish 
grievances,  and  to  give  liberty  and  security  to 
the  country,  which  lias  not  been  frustrated  by 
professional  agitatore  who  persistently  thrust 
themselves  to  the  front,  and  by  fomenting  vio- 
lence and  inciting  to  crime,  maintain  a  system 
of  terrorism  which  can  only  be  met  bya  forcible 
vindication  of  the  law.  It  is  the  business  of 
these  men  who  assume  the  position  of  leaders, 
to  arouse  the  unreasoning  fanaticism  of  the 
turbulent  and  unscrupulous  part  of  the  Irish 
population.  Conspiracy  is  their  profession. 
They  owe  their  distinction,  and  sometimes 
their  means  of  living,  to  their  attempts  to 
organize  sedition,  the  cunning  with  which  they 
can  suggest  assassination  and  outrage;  or  the 
craft  by  which  they  can  induce  their  followers 
to  perpetrate  atrocities,  while  they  themselves 
keep  in  comparative  safety  from  the  serious 
penalties  of,  the  law.  Their  assumed  protests 
are  menaces ;  their  policy  is  the  secret  injury 
of  property,  the  maiming  of  cattle,  the  bodily 
injury  or  murder  of  innocent  people,  some- 
times of  women  and  children;  their  remedies 
for  the  ills  which  they  are  themselves  most 
potent  to  perpetuate,  are  assassination  and  in- 
discriminate destruction. 

Some  of  them  have  affected  to  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  O'Connell,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  their  pretence  by  stealing  from  the 
addresses  of  the  "  great  agitator"  sonorous 
phrases  and  caustic  wit  to  give  eloquence  and 
epigrammatic  flavour  to  their  speeches.  They 
should  know  well  enough  that  O'Connell  would 
have  repudiated  them  in  language  more  em- 
phatic, and  would  have  satirized  them  in 
words  more  scornful,  than  any  which  they  have 
dared  to  misapply  without  acknowledgment. 
He  was  no  advocate  for  murder,  no  apologist 
for  assassination,  or  for  grotesque  attempts  to 
alarm  a  government  by  insane  destruction  of 
public  property  and  the  slaughter  of  innocent 
people.     He  had  no  terms  too  strong  for  de- 


nouncing crime  as  an  instrument  for  obtaining 
political  redress,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, as  we  have  seen,  he  exerted  all  his  enor- 
mous influence  to  repress  such  demonstrations 
a.s  would  have  led  to  deeds  of  violence.  With 
all  his  errors,  and  in  spite  of  almost  inexcus- 
able faults,  O'Connell  was  a  man  and  an  Irish- 
man. Some  of  tliose  who  profess  to  succeed 
him  are  foes  to  humanity  and  esjjecial  enemies 
of  Irishmen,  whom  they  represent  by  deeds 
opposed  to  those  moral  considerations  which 
influence  all  but  the  basest  of  mankind. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  remarks 
are  not  intended  as  a  denial  that  some  of  the 
political  associations  and  even  the  political 
conspiracies  in  Ireland  were  directed  by 
honourable  men  of  high  moral  and  patriotic 
feeling.  Such  men,  however,  would  never 
have  encouraged  or  condoned  the  crimes  that 
were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Irish  freedom. 
Their  efforts,  like  those  of  English  and  Irish 
statesmen  or  legislators,  were  frustrated  by  the 
blatant  demagogues  or  the  slinking  hangers- 
on  of  political  societies,  who  made  use  of  every 
movement  for  their  own  purposes,  and  often 
contrived  to  keep  the  lead  when  more  scru- 
pulous and  abler  men  had  retired  in  despair, 
or  had  forfeited  life  or  liberty  for  the  results 
of  a  confederacy  over  which  they  had  lost 
control. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  it 
was  not  chiefly  in  Ireland  that  conspiracy  was 
fledged,  though  it  had  been  hatched  there. 
The  name  "Fenians"  had  been  taken  by  an 
association  in  Ireland  as  early  as  1858 ;  but 
the  chief  representatives  of  that  bodj"  now 
liurled  their  anathemas  at  England  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  concocted  their 
plans  in  the  security  of  New  York.  Many  of 
them  were  Irish-Americans,  who,  though  they 
had  never  seen  the  country  of  their  fathere, 
still  had  for  the  Green  Isle  a  sentimental  re- 
gard, which  had  grown  up  in  their  minds 
among  the  most  cherished  traditions,  and  was 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  influences  to 
which  they  were  subject.  A  number  of  these 
men,  some  of  them  quite  young  fellows,  had 
been  soldiers  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the 
American  war,  as  numbers  of  previous  im- 
migrants had  also.     While  the  conditions  be- 
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tweeu  F.iii;1:uk1  niul  Amorica  wero  so  strained 
during  the  civil  war,  and  the  disputes  nbout 
Southern  sliijts  of  wur  issuing  fixiiu  English 
dockvarils  leil  to  hostile  words,  these  Irisli- 
Ameriean  "  Feuians"  iintiiijiated  witli  uucou- 
cenled  delight  tlie  jiroliability  of  the  Northern 
States  declaring  war  ngninst  this  eouutrv. 
The  notion  wjls  fostered  by  tJie  iiu])ortiinoe 


ians"  of  the  ilairger  and  tlie  mask,  to  l>e  eoii- 
eessious  wrung  from  tlie  iiritiah  government 
thix>ugh  terror.  This  was  tlie  kind  of  derlaiii- 
tion  which  enabled  the  ]>rofessional  seditiunistn 
and  the  hired  rutlians  to  obtain  additional  sub- 
si-ri|itiou8  from  their  dujies  both  in  Ireland 
and  America. 

"Is  it  fair  to  forget  that  there  are  nearly 


which  wiis  iiecess;irily  given  to  Irish  votes     two  millions  of  pei-sons  who  were  born  in  Ir 


during  the  states  elections,  for  the  Irish  elec- 
tors were  numerous,  and  the  devices  to  secure 
their  su|i[Hirt  were  fi-equent  and  tlatlering. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  violent  Irish  pa- 
triotism in  favour  of  rebellion,  tlie  expectation 
of  war  between  America  and  England  would 
be  welcoiuiHl,  since  it  would  possibly  atiord  an 
opportunity  for  a  "Fenian"  army  to  hold  Ire- 
laud  during  an  insurrection,  and  to  aid  in  an 
iuv.ision  of  Canada.  This  was  in  fact  the 
scheme  which  was  formed  at  tlie  time,  and 
though  the  attempts  after\v;irds  made  to  carry 
it  iuto  elfect  were  altogether  abortive,  the  jdan, 
;is  seen  from  the  Fenian  stand-jwint,  may  have 
seemed  justifiable.  But  among  those  who  came 
to  direct  and  to  control  the  conspiracy  were 
several  whose  plan  it  had  ever  been  to  declare 
war  by  secret  machinations  against  law  and 
order.  The  Fenian  association,  like  other 
confederacies,  showed  too  plainly  that  there 
were  in  Ireland  deep  grievances  to  redress  and 
monstrous  abuses  to  abolish,  before  the  peojile 
could  be  expected  to  become  contented  or  to 
refrain  from  signs  of  exa.speration ;  but  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  statesmen  and  phiIantliro)i- 
ists,  and  Irishmen  who  were  patriots  without 
being  conspirators,  were  already  earnestly  con- 
sidering by  what  measures  past  injustice  and 
neglect  might  best  be  retrieved,  when  the  dis- 
orders that  arose  in  the  country  and  the  in- 
juries inflicted  on  private  individuals  m.ide  it 
necessary  once  more  to  take  the  long  back- 
ward step  of  suspending  the  Habeas  C'or]>u3 
Act  in  Ireland.  Many  beneficial  changes 
were  delayed,  though  they  were  not  perma- 
nently prevented ;  several  irrational  and  hor- 
rible crimes  were  perpetrated;  public  indigna- 
tion was  aroused;  and  then  when  compai-ative 
order  was  afterwards  restored,  and  the  re- 
tarded me:isures  of  conciliation  were  effected, 
tliey  were  represented  by  the  so-called  "  Fen- 


luiid  living  in  the  United  Slates,  and  ])erha|>8 
as  many  more,  the  oflspring  of  Irish  parents, 
all  (if  whom  are  animated  with  the  most  intense 
hatred  towards  England.  New  Yorkcityalonc 
at  the  last  census  had  :260,0(X)  Irish,  actually 
more  than  the  pojiulatiou  of  Dublin  in  1S51, 
thus  making  New  York  the  greatest  Irish  city 
in  the  world."  These  are  the  words  of  Cobdeu 
in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter  in 
February,  1865,  on  the  subject  of  £ugli»>h 
protests  in  relation  to  America  during  the  war, 
when  in  the  United  States  Irish  voices  were 
loudest  and  most  threatening  against  Eng- 
land. The  feeling  of  resentment  was  not 
groundless.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  persistent  antagonism 
showed  that  there  must  at  least  be  faults 
on  both  sides.  This  was  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  C'obden,  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  say  s'->  with  considerable  emphasis  in 
the  debates  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Acts,  a  measure  which  became  necessary 
in  1866.  Mr.  John  Stuait  Mill  also  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  his  argument  was  that  if 
the  captain  of  a  .sliij)  or  the  master  of  a  school 
had  continually  to  have  recourse  to  violent 
measures  we  should  assume  without  asking 
for  further  evidence  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  his  system  of  management.  Of 
course  there  was  another  word  to  be  said  in 
answer  to  this.  If  the  captain  or  the  school- 
master found  he  had  constantly  to  deal  with 
murderous  mutineei-s  and  secret  violator  of 
all  law,  who  incited  othei-s  to  crime,  ste)'s 
might  have  to  be  taken  to  suppress,  or  to  expel 
these  members  of  the  crew  or  the  school,  before 
conciliatory  or  gentle  measures  could  be  so  aj>- 
plied  as  to  work  an  influence.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  the  disea.se  and  the  supposed  remedy 
appear  to  be  reproductive.  Suppression  in  Ire- 
land has  always  meant  fresh  attempts  to  form 
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secret  conspiracies.  But  political  conspiracies 
and  even  seditious  meetings,  treason,  and  at- 
tempted rebellion  are  all  different  things  from 
assassination,  from  the  endeavour  to  institute 
a  reign  of  terror  by  the  force  of  mere  fiendish 
destruction,  or  by  murder,  and  the  malignant 
infliction  of  injury  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
capabilities  of  violence. 

"We  have  already  noted  that  there  were 
always  men  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
sincere,  though  mistaken,  or  any  genuinely  pa- 
triotic and  justifiable  agitation.  Most  secret 
associations  are  liable  to  be  made  use  of  by 
those  who  have  no  "cause"  that  will  prevent 
their  being  traitors  to  their  companions,  or  by 
fanatics  who  would  urge  their  fellows  down  the 
road  of  insanity.  Probably  few  organizations 
could  be  more  liable  to  abuse  than  that  which 
was  adopted  by  the  "Fenians."  It  was  not 
original,  and  it  was  not  effectual  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed.  It  was  con- 
structed on  what  has  been  called  a  cellular 
system.  No  individual  member  knew  what 
wei'e  the  limits  or  the  functions  of  any  other 
member,  and  the  further  a  member  was  from 
the  centre  of  direction,  either  because  of  his 
insignificance  or  his  ineligibility,  the  less  in- 
formation he  was  entrusted  with.  All  that 
the  larger  number  of  members  had  to  do  was 
to  obey  any  orders  without  question.  The  im- 
plied or  supposed  penalty  for  disobedience,  or 
for  such  independent  variation  of  an  order  as 
might  produce  discovery,  would  be  "removal," 
or,  in  other  words,  secret  assassination.  It 
will  easily  be  seen  that  there  was  no  pro- 
tection against  the  machinations  of  mere 
dealers  in  sedition,  nor  was  there  the  en- 
couragement that  attends  an  intelligent  ex- 
change of  confidence.  The  larger  number  of 
members  of  such  an  association  may  be  mere 
instruments  of  a  few  arch-conspirators,  who 
trust  them  with  nothing,  and  yet  expose  theni 
to  destruction,  or  they  may  be  the  tools  of  mur- 
derere  and  sedition-mougere  who  may  some 
da}'  sacrifice  them  by  turning  traitors  to  the 
cause. 

The  "Fenian"  organization  was  apparently 
formed  among  the  Irish  in  America.  The 
name  Fenian  has  been  variously  represented  to 
mean  Finn  i  an,  from  the  descendants  or  coad- 


jutors of  a  chieftain  named  Finn,  or  to  be  taken 
from  the  name  given  to  the  old  Irish  militia, 
and  to  the  ancient  singers  or  reciters  of  the 
Celtic  legends.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  name,  it  sounded  warlike  and 
implacable. 

The  association  was  at  first  a  political,  or 
rather  an  insurrectionary  one,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  revolution  in  Ireland.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1858,  and  dur- 
ing the  American  civil  war  increased  to  very 
large  dimensions.  Men  who  had  emigrated 
from  Ireland  under  conditions  of  poverty 
and  distress,  wliich  they  believed  had  been 
caused  by  English  misrule,  were  not  likely 
to  correct  their  impressions  about  the  causes 
of  their  expatriation,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  more  prosperous  in  the  new  coun- 
tiy.  On  the  contrary  they  had  many  of 
them  been  so  accustomed  to  send  home  money 
for  the  relief  of  their  relations  in  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught,  that  they  were 
pretty  sure  to  subscribe  without  reluctance 
to  a  society  for  the  deliverance  of  all  Ireland 
from  the  evils  of  an  oppressive,  or  a  mistaken 
government,  which  they  had  been  taught 
was  the  reason  for  the  poverty  and  the  misery 
that  they  so  well  remembered,  or  the  accounts 
of  which  had  come  to  them  from  their  pai-ents 
in  New  York.  The  association  was  formed 
into  a  regularly  organized  institution  at  a  con- 
vention or  congress  held  in  Philadelphia.  Its 
headquarters  were  near  Union  Square,  New 
York,  and  it  assumed  the  position  of  a  re- 
gular administration,  supported  by  funds  de- 
rived from  contributions  and  subscriptions. 
Its  leading  officers,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
constantly  employed  in  the  work,  appear  to 
have  taken  their  paj'  out  of  the  funds,  and 
there  was  money  forthcoming  for  the  support 
of  those  who  were  deputed  to  carry  out  their 
orders.  ;  All  authority  converged  towards 
one  centre,  "the  head -centre,"  as  he  was 
called,  and  in  Ireland  this  head-centi-e  was 
a  man  named  James  Stephens,  who  began 
with  some  spirit  and  boldness,  and  then 
most  inexplicably  and  unexpectedly  collapsed. 
Stephens,  it  was  said,  had  laid  down  the  sys- 
tem, and  to  him  alone  all  its  intricate  rami- 
fications were  known.     He  had  been  a  civil 
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cngiiuHT,  aiul  li:nl  bi'loiigeil  to  the  Youiij; 
livliuiil  ]i;iity  of  t>'lJrien  ami  Mitohol.  Afler 
the  arrest  of  O'lirieu,  Stephens,  who  had  eii- 
deavoureil  to  stir  up  an  insurrection  during; 
the  famine  of  1 S-17— IS,  sought  sjifot y  in  I'Vanoc, 
whitlier  another  of  the  young  Irishmen  named 
O'Mahoney  had  preceded  him.  Stephens  sjient 
his  time  in  going  kickward  and  furwanl  to 
Irchind  ;  but  Mahoney  went  to  the  I'uited 
States,  wheiv,  liaviug  been  iustruct^il  by 
Stephens  in  the  "Fenian"  organiration,  he 
became  tlie  Amciic.-in  head-centre.  Stephens 
i-ontinued  to  promote  the  association  in  Ire- 
land, and  tliither  11  number  of  strange  visitors 
soon  came;  they  were  Irish-Americans,  and 
some  of  them  hail  oKl  friends  still  in  the  old 
country.  They  had  undert^ikcu  the  duty  of 
trying  to  raise  rebellion,  and  they  brought 
news  that  there  were  thousands  of  Irishmen 
in  tlie  United  States  who  were  members  of 
the  Fenian  brotherhood,  that  the  subscriptions 
from  Irish  L-ibouring  men  and  women  in 
America  were  heli)ing  to  pay  for  an  army  to 
come  and  help  the  people  of  the  old  country 
to  throw  off  the  rule  of  England,  and  to  have 
a  government  of  their  own.  At  the  same  time 
American  journals  contained  accounts  of  the 
preparations  that  were  being  made  by  the 
Fenians  in  the  States  for  sending  an  army  to 
help  tlie  Irish  insurrection. 

Of  coui-se  the  English  government  wan  pre- 
pai-ed  to  take  prompt  action.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended ;  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  arrested,  some  of  them  while  they 
were  holding  seditious  meetings.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  Stephens,  coming  to  Dublin,  was 
apprehended  and  lodged  in  Richmond  prison. 
Fi-om  this  he  contrived  to  escape,  as  it  was 
believed  through  the  help  of  a  night-warder, 
in  whose  room  was  found  a  copy  of  the  Fenian 
oatli,  and  a  padlock  similar  to  that  which  fas- 
tened the  door  of  the  cell.  "Whatever  may 
have  been  the  means  used,  he  regained  his 
liberty;  but  nobody  seemed  to  know  what  had 
become  of  him.  Tlien  the  usual  fate  of  such 
associations  overtook  the  Fenian  brotherhood. 
It  was  divided  into  two  factions,  each  of  which 
claimed  to  represent  the  real  constitution;  but 
while  one  party  was  for  doing  something  near 
at  hand,  and  urgetl  an  invasion  of  English 


territory  in  an  attack  i>n  Canada,  the  other 
mihcivd  to  the  Iri^h  jirv'gr.'iniine,  and  vehe- 
mently jiiXH-laimed  that  Ireland  was  ripe  fur 
successful  n-bellion.  Hoth  were  utterly  mis- 
taken,though  there  were  those  who,  professing 
to  know  their  counsels,  afterwards  dechii-cd 
that  the  mistake  arose  from  a  conviction  that 
the  Northern  States  of  America  would  join 
in  htwtilities  towards  England.  Happily  these 
states  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary their  government  acted  with  interna- 
tional honesty  and  loyalty,  and  when  a  body 
of  Fenians  made  an  attempt  by  crossing 
the  Niagara  and  occupying  Fort  Erie,  after 
driving  back  the  small  party  of  Canadian 
volunteers  who  opposed  them,  the  American 
authorities  insisted  on  rigidly  preserving  the 
fi-ontier,  arrested  some  of  the  leaders,  and  jirc- 
vented  any  further  crossing  of  the  river.  This 
was  probably  the  best  thing  which  could  have 
happened,  for  by  that  time  reinforcements  had 
arrived  on  the  Canadian  side,  some  of  the  as- 
sail.ints  were  taken  ]jrisoners,  and  the  rest  fell 
back,  recrossed  the  river,  and  gave  up  any  fur- 
ther idea  of  invasion. 

Perhaps,  if  Stephens  had  not  suddenly  made 
his  ap|5earance  in  New  York  as  the  chief  of 
the  convention  and  the  original  head-centi-e, 
the  Fenian  'eaders  would  not  have  pursued 
the  intention  of  making  an  attempt  in  Ireland; 
but  lie  announced  that  he  was  prejiared  to 
strike  a  blow  there,  and  he  once  more  dis- 
appeared. It  w.is  supposed  that  he  was  in 
Dublin,  or,  at  all  events,  making  his  way 
through  the  rebellious  districts  to  rouse  the 
people,  and  numbers  of  the  Irish-Americans 
embaiked  during  the  winter  months  to  join 
in  the  insurrection.  When  they  i-e.iched  Ire- 
land they  discovered  that  there  was  no  deter- 
mined disposition  among  the  people  to  com- 
bine in  a  general  rebellion,  and  all  that  could 
be  done  was  to  wait  till  the  spring,  when,  it 
was  surmised,  Stephens  would  i-eappear  with 
some  plan  and  with  an  armed  force,  when  they 
would  be  able  to  commence  active  hostilities. 
They  could  not  at  first  realize  that  they  had 
I  been  deceived,  and  that  not  only  were  the 
pe.asantry  mostly  unarmed  and  unprepared, 
I  but  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  were  op- 
!  posed  to  any  such  attempt  as  an  insurrection 
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led  by  :i  mimber  of  straiigere,  and  sujiported 
by  a  confederacy  of  wliicli,  after  all,  tlu  y  knew 
little  or  nothing. 

Several  of  tlie  Irish-Americans  who  came, 
;u  they  supposed,  to  aid  in  the  achievement  of 
a  separate  nationality  were  honest  and  disin- 
terested. They  had  either  retained  the  bitter 
hostility  to  England  caused  by  former  condi- 
tions, the  efl'ects  of  which  Englishmen  as  well 
as  Irishmen  were  anxious  to  remove,  or  they 
had  only  been  able  to  estimate  the  real  state 
of  affaii-s  by  the  representations  of  those  who 
dealt  largely  in  metaphor.  The  grievances 
under  which  the  Irish  people  were  suffering 
were  real;  the  injustice  to  which  they  were 
subjected  was  obvious  enough  to  find  indignant 
expression  from  the  mouths  of  many  earnest 
men;  but  the  "wrongs  of  Ireland"  were  not 
exactly  of  the  kind  or  the  degree  which  they 
were  sometimes  represented  to  be.  At  any- 
rate  there  were  few  signs  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  ready  to  seek  re- 
dress by  violence  or  insurrection,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  government  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  all  that  the  Fenian  con- 
vention had  proposed,  and  had  taken  mea- 
sures to  prevent  it. 

Among  those  who  came  to  act  as  leaders  were 
some  who  had  acquired  distinction  in  the  Ame- 
rican civil  war,  and  several  had  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  social  influence  in  the  States.  They 
arrived  in  Ireland  to  find  that  they  had  been 
deceived.  There  would  be  no  general  uprising 
of  the  people;  no  combined  attempt  of  any  im- 
portance unless  they  could  succeed  in  provok- 
ing it,  and  unfortunately  this  was  what  a  num- 
ber of  them  endeavoured  to  do.  But  fii-st  some 
startling  demonstration  must  be  made;  a  blow 
must  be  struck  which  would  show  that  they 
were  in  earnest.  It  was  perhaps  a  proof  of  the 
litter  misapprehension  which  existed  among 
these  men,  that  tliey  formed  a  wild  scheme  by 
which  the  Fenians  in  England  were  secretly 
to  make  their  way  to  Chester,  where  they  were 
to  meet  at  a  certain  date  in  February,  1867, 
and  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  c;istle 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  arms  that 
might  be  found  there.  They  were  then  to 
cut  the  telegraph  wires  to  prevent  any  alarm 
being  sent  after  them,  and  to  proceed  to  Holy- 


head, where  they  might  seize  some  steam- 
vessels  in  which  they  could  reach  the  Irish 
coiist.  There  was  an  audacity  about  this  plan 
which  almost  neutralized  its  absurdity,  and,  at 
all  events,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast  to  other  attempts 
which  were  made  for  the  purpose,  or  with  the 
I'esult,  of  inflicting  serious  injury  on  indi- 
viduals by  destroying  life  or  property.  The 
government  had  received  timely  intimatioQ 
of  the  attempt  that  was  to  be  made,  and 
Chester  was  so  well  watched  and  guarded 
that  the  Fenian  contingent  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  It  was  then  made 
known  to  the  confederacy  that  a  general  rising 
should  be  attempted  in  Ireland  in  the  follow- 
ing month.  The  failure  was  conspicuous,  and 
though  several  attacks  were  made  on  the  police 
barracks  in  various  places,  w-here  several  per- 
sons were  shot  or  otherwi.se  killed,  there  was 
nothing  like  an  insurrection.  More  mischief 
might  have  ensued  if  the  armed  bauds  of  des- 
perados had  been  able  to  take  to  the  hills  or 
the  lonely  passes;  but  a  continuous  snow- 
storm prevented  tliem  from  seeking  tliese  as  a 
refuge.  The  first  attempt  was  a  failure;  it 
had  never  for  a  moment  looked  like  success. 

Numerous  arrests  were  made,  and  among 
the  prisoners  were  men  who  had  believed  in 
the  cause  which  they  came  to  support,  and 
having  failed,  were  ready  to  die  if  their  lives 
were  to  be  forfeited  for  the  crime  of  having 
sought  to  promote  a  revolution  which  they 
had  heard  was  already  imminent.  Among  the 
more  prominent  leaders  who  were  arrested  was 
Colonel  Burke,  who  had  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  Southern  "Confederate"  army  during 
the  American  war.  He,  a  companion  named 
Doran,  and  some  others  were  sentenced  to 
death,  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  informere, 
who  were  necessarily  the  principal  witnesses 
of  the  government  in  many  such  cases. 

A  very  strong  feeling  was  manifested  against 
the  execution  of  this  sentence.  That  men 
coming  from  another  country  had  committed 
treason  in  consequence  of  misrepresentations, 
was  of  course  no  legal  defence;  but  the  men 
were  brave  men,  they  had  been  deceived,  and 
their  crime  was  not  that  of  dastardlj'  conspi- 
rators or  of  assassins.     The  English  people 
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knew  liow  to  disoriiiiiiKito,  jiuil  eveu  to  syui- 
|iatliize  with  prisimoi-s  liki>  Uuiko.  A  };re;it 
lutH-ting  w>\s  hi-lit  ill  St.  .lames'  Hull,  eousistiii<; 
ohu-tly  of  Eiii;lisli  woikiiij;  iiu-ii.iiiul  Mr. .lolui 
Stuart  Mill  aiUlri'M^inl  tluiii  witli  great  I'iir- 
iirstuess. 

A  jH'titiou  w:is  jirt'seiiloil  to  ])arliameiit  by 
Mr.  15rij;ht  a^tiiust  the  "oxco-ssive  ami  irritat- 
ing severity"  of  the  sentence,  and  stjitiiig  that 
the  |iuuishiueut  nii-jht  be  more  apjilioable  to 
men  "  whose  crime  ami  wIkjsc  olFeuce  are  alike 
free  from  liishonour,  however  misled  they  may 
be  as  to  the  six'cial  end  in  view,  or  the  niealis 
they  have  adopted  to  attain  that  end."  There 
was  some  discussion  on  the  language  employed 
in  this  iK'titiou,  and  a  pi-oiK>s;il  was  made  not 
to  receive  it;  but  there  was  no  disrespect  ex- 
pressed to  the  house,  and  it  was  therefore  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  The 
extreme  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  and 
though  disturbances  continued  in  various 
places,  and  other  arrests  were  made,  there 
was  com])ai-itiveIy  little  of  that  bitterness  of 
feeling  against  the  Fenians  wliicli  w;i3  after- 
wards manifested  when  they  committed  crimes 
against  society  which  were  the  n;ore  detest- 
able, because  they  appeared  to  be  mere  wanton 
attempts  designed  to  inflict  injuries  without 
regaixl  to  any  appreciable  jwlitical  result,  and 
altogether  revolting  to  the  common  sentiments 
of  humanity. 

Six  months  after  the  remission  of  the  sen- 
tence on  Burke  and  his  companions  a  desperate 
attack  w;is  made  iu  Manchester  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  two  Fenian  prisoners,  a  police- 
constable  w.is  shot,  and  though  the  apologists 
for  the  perpetmtoi'S  of  the  ileed  represented 
that  this  ;dso  was  only  a  political  offence  and 
not  delibei-at«  murder,  the  lawlessness  of  the 
act  and  tlie  evidence  which  it  afforded  of  an 
intention  to  set  all  authority  at  defiance  pro- 
duced some  reaction  in  public  syrapathj'. 

Two  men  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  in 
ILoncliester,  and  charged  with  being  vagrants. 
By  the  evidence  given  iu  their  examination 
l)efore  a  magistrate  they  were  proved  to  be 
two  Fenian  conspirators  known  as  "Colonel" 
Kelly  and  '•C.iptain"  Deasy.  The  examina- 
tion  look   place  on  the   18th  of  September 


(1807),  and  they  were  remanded  for  further 
impiiry,  and  Uiken  to  the  prison  van  whicli 
was  to  convey  Uiera  to  the  jnil,  a  short  distance 
out  of  the  city.  Some  suspicions  of  an  at- 
tempted rescue  had  been  excited  by  the  manner 
of  two  men  who  were  seen  hanging  about  the 
court,  and  one  of  them  was  apprehended  after 
resisting  the  ollicer  by  endeavouring  to  stab 
him  with  a  dagger.  It  was  therefore  thought 
necessjiry  to  put  the  two  jirisoners  in  irons 
before  taking  them  to  the  van,  which  was 
guaitleil  by  eleven  ]>olicemen.  The  van  had 
been  driven  some  distance  on  the  journey  to 
the  jail,  and  had  reached  a  jx)int  where  the 
roail  was  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge,  near  a 
number  of  clay-pits,  when  a  tall  fair  m.iii  who 
had  been  looking  out  for  the  van  from  the  top 
of  a  mound  of  clay  c.nme  into  the  road  followetl 
by  between  thirty  and  forty  companions,  all 
armed,  and  most  of  them  with  revolvers. 

This  man,  whose  name  w.^s  William  O'Meara 
Allen,  fired  at  the  driver  of  the  van,  next  at 
the  officer  who  sat  beside  the  driver,  and  then 
shot  one  of  the  horses.  The  unarmed  police, 
three  of  whom  were  wounded,  fell  back  before 
a  volley  from  their  assailants,  who  were  three 
to  one  against  them;  but  they  bravely  re- 
turned and  repeateiUy  endeavoured  to  rescue 
the  van,  which  was  full  of  male  and  female 
prisoners,  and  w;is  now  brought  to  a  stand 
with  one  of  the  hoi-ses  dying,  and  the  other 
struggling  on  the  grouml.  Three  j)olice-con- 
stables  were  wounded,  one  by-stander  was 
killed.  The  Fenians  surrounded  the  van, 
threatened  to  shoot  any  one  who  attempted  to 
prevent  the  release  of  the  two  prisoners,  and 
shouted  to  the  sergeant,  who  was  sitting  in 
charge  inside, to  hand  out  thekeyswhich  would 
open  the  door  of  the  van  and  the  separate  cells 
or  closets  on  each  side  of  the  vehicle,  in  whicli 
the  prisoners  were  confined.  The  sergeant, 
whose  name  was  Brett,  positively  refused  to 
give  up  the  keys.  Allen  called  a  number  of 
his  gang  to  attempt  to  break  in  thereof  of  the 
van,  and,  armed  with  heavy  stones  and  other 
implements,  they  clamliered  to  the  top  and 
tried  to  smash  the  wood,  which,  however, 
offered  too  great  resistance.  Shots  continued 
to  be  fired ;  the  women  who  were  in  the  van, 
fearing  for  theirlives, uttered  piercing  screams. 
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Brett,  wlio  remained  fiiiu  in  liis  refusal,  had 
been  looking  through  a  small  louvre  venti- 
lator in  the  top  of  the  door  when  one  of  the 
■women,  two  or  three  of  wliom  had  not  been 
locked  in  the  cell,  but  stood  in  the  gangway 
which  ran  from  end  to  end  of  the  vehicle, 
pulled  him  away.  Allen  threatened  that  if 
he  did  not  deliver  the  keyshe  would  shoot  him. 
A  pistol  was  exploded  against  the  lock  of  the 
door,  but  failed  to  burst  it  open.  Allen  again 
demanded  the  keys,  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  thrust  a  stone  into  the  tr-ajj  or 
ventilator,  so  that  it  could  not  be  shut,  and 
afterwards  fired  his  revolver  at  it,  shooting 
Brett  through  the  head.  One  of  the  women, 
in  terror  for  their  lives,  then  took  the  keys  from 
Brett's  pocket  and  threw  them  out.  The  van 
was  entered  by  two  men,  who  opened  the 
doors  of  the  cells  in  which  Kelly  and  Deasy 
were  confined,  and  enabled  them  to  escape 
across  the  fields.  Allen  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Kelly,  I'll  die  for  you;"  and  this  was  af ter- 
w.ards  spoken  of  as  though  he  contemplated 
a  kind  of  martyrdom  ;  but  of  course  he  made 
all  the  efTorts  he  could  to  get  away,  and  would 
have  done  so  but  for  the  prowess  of  a  young 
man  named  Hunter,  who  was  not  only  a  swift 
runner,  but  a  bold  and  powerful  fellow.  He 
pursued  Allen  and  ran  him  down,  wresting 
from  his  hand  the  pistol  with  which  he  threa- 
tened to  shoot  him.  Another  of  the  conspi- 
rators was  run  down  by  a  second  athlete  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  police  having  rallied, 
arrested  some  othei-s.  Several  were  in  cus- 
tody before  the  next  day. 

The  escaped  prisoners  were  never  recap- 
tured. One  of  them  had  entered  a  cottage  at 
some  distance,  where  his  companions  knocked 
off  his  irons  with  a  hatchet,  using  the  stone 
edge  of  the  kitchen  sink  for  an  anvil.  Five 
men  out  of  the  number  who  Lad  been  ar- 
rested were  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Brett.  Their  names  were  Allen,  the  leader, 
Larkin,  O'Brien,  Shore,  and  Maguire.  The 
arrest  of  Maguire  was  afterwards  proved  to 
have  been  made  in  error.  He  was  moving 
about  in  the  crowd,  but  it  was  not  proved 
that  he  had  any  hand  in  the  fray;  and  he 
was  able  to  show  that  he  had  served  for 
several  years  as  a  marine  in  the  royal  navy. 


He  was  afterwards  not  only  respited  but 
restored  to  his  position.  Against  Shore,  wlio 
pleaded  his  American  citizenship,  the  evidence 
connecting  him  with  the  actual  murder  was 
not  altogether  complete,  and  he  was  respited 
from  the  capital  charge.  Some  peoj)le  attri- 
buted this  clemency  to  a  desire  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  ministry  to  propitiate  the  American  gov- 
ernment. Allen,  with  Larkin  and  O'Brien — 
the  two  men  who  had  released  the  prisoners — 
were  found  guilty.  They  all  denied  that  they 
had  fired  the  shot  that  killed  Brett,  and  it 
was  contended  that  his  de.ath  was  accident- 
ally caused  by  the  attempt  to  burst  open  the 
lock,  but  the  evidence  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
van  contradicted  this  assertion.  Etlbrts  were 
again  made,  by  those  who  still  retained  sym- 
pathy for  the  political  or  national  protests 
which  were  associated  with  Fenian  demons- 
trations, to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  capital 
sentence  for  the  prisoners,  but  the  public  feel- 
ing had  undergone  a  revulsion.  Even  the 
proclamation  of  the  American  Fenian  "senate" 
or  "convention," that  theactsof  theconspii'atoi'S 
were  not  directed  against  the  English  people 
but  against  a  government  which  oppressed 
both  the  English  and  the  Irish,  did  not  assure 
the  inhabitants  of  our  large  towns.  To  be 
shot,  stabbed,  blown  up,  or  seriously  injured 
in  person  or  estate  by  an  appointed  agent  of 
outrage,  or  by  a  gang  of  rutfians,  or  even  by  a 
patriot  with  a  craze  for  murder  as  a  ready 
means  of  manifesting  political  purpose,  is  not 
an  experience  the  efl'ects  of  which  are  to  be 
dissipated  by  an  expression  of  regret  for  an 
alleged  mistake  or  by  an  appeal  to  a  com- 
mon love  of  freedom.  The  Fenians  here  were 
taking  precisely  the  wrong  way  to  maintain 
the  sympathy  which  a  just  cause  may  evoke 
till  those  who  profess  to  uphold  it  set  not 
only  justice  but  civilization  and  humanity  at 
defiance.  In  England  there  is  happily  a 
tolerably  firm  belief  that  protection  against 
political  and  social  wrongs  cannot  be  secured 
except  by  observing  the  laws  which  protect 
:  the  individual  and  society.  Certain  Fenian 
sympathizers  took  a  very  false  step  when  a 
number  of  them  went  in  a  threatening  manner 
I  as  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Office  to  demand 
I  an  interview  with  the  home  secretary  (Mr. 
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Gatliorne  Ilaitly),  tli:it  tliey  iui.:;lit  tt-nify  liim 
iuto  advix-.-itiii^  n  coiiiinutation  <.'f  tlie  son- 
t«uce  of  the  Maiu'liestor  prisuiiera.  A  letter 
was  haiulnl  to  tlieir  leaJer  (a  luaii  imiiiett 
Finleii)  sayiiit;  that  no  uuisy  demoiistnktioiis 
would  be  iK'iinittod,  and  that  tlie  home  wciv- 
tary  decliiied  to  leeeivo  them.  Fiideii  then  in 
violent  laugiiajje  aJdix'ssed  the  njob  of  his  fol- 
lowers who  crowded  the  sUiiinaud  tlie  |iass:ige, 
until  some  jMjIioe  ortiecra  came  and  turned 
them  out  iuto  the  street. 

The  thi-ee  men  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Brett  wei-o  execuleil  at  Manchester  in  pre- 
sence of  a  smaller  number  of  jtereons  than 
might  have  been  exiwctcd,  who  preserved  a 
quiet  and  even  a  solemn  deuicauoiir.  Itaids 
upon  gunsmiths'  sho]xs  and  seiz\ire  of  gun- 
powder were  repeatedly  made  by  the  con- 
spirators in  Ireland.  Their  oifeuces  were  fre- 
quently of  a  kind  to  pixjvokc  indignation,  and 
indignation  w;is  daily  increasing,  when  the 
attempt  to  blow  down  the  wall  of  Clerkenwell 
prison  for  the  pui-pose  of  rescuing  Burke  and 
Casey,  who  were  still  confined  there,  was 
attended  with  consequences  which  aroused 
the  public  temper  to  a  pitch  tliat  made  it  dan- 
gerous for  any  one  in  Loudon  to  profess  to 
belong  to  the  Fenian  body  or  to  act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  susjiected  of  auy  connection 
with  it. 

It  may  perhajM  be  assumed  that  there 
were  members  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy 
whose  heitrts  and  consciences  revolted  from 
the  atrocities  which  were  contcnij>lated  by 
their  fellows.  At  all  events,  on  an  early  day 
in  December  the  police  authorities  in  Scot- 
land Yard  received  au  anonymous  letter 
informing  them  that  an  attempt  was  about 
to  be  made  to  rescue  Burke  from  Cleikenwell 
house  of  detention,  that  the  plan  to  be 
adopted  was  to  blow  up  the  wall  of  the 
exercise  yard  with  gunpowder  at  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
hour  at  which  this  prisoner  was  supjKJsed  to 
be  in  the  yard  for  exercise,  that  the  signal  to 
him  would  be  a  white  ball  thrown  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall.  In  consequence  of  this 
information  the  [irisoners  were  kept  in  their 
cells  at  the  time  of  the  day  when  the  at- 
tempt was  expected,  but  singularly  little  care 


seems  to  have  been  taken  to  keep  uutch  and 
guard  outside  that  part  of  the  priaon  where 
the  attack  wiua  to  be  made.  IVrhajta  the 
authorities  thought  it  ]>robable  that  the  letter 
Wiis  a  ruse ;  but  they  should  hu\'e  remem- 
bered the  consequences  of  leaving  the  prison 
van  at  Manchester  to  be  guarded  by  only  a 
few  iHJUstitbles  unarmed,  against  a  strong  ]iai  ly 
of  Fenians  carrying  revolvei-s. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  Decembei-, 

I  two  days  after  the  warning  was  given,  all 
London  was  st:irtled  by  a  terrific  exi>losiou. 
The  Fenian  conspiratoi's  had  proved  them- 

'  selves  to  be  not  only  cajxible  of  atiocities,  but 
of  such  utter  recklessness  of  the  lives  of  other 
people,  including  iuuoceut  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes,  that  their  blunder- 

I  iug  eagerness  to  injure  and  destroy  woiUd 
have  included  among  the  victims  the  very 

'  prisoners  whom  they  desired  to  release,  had 
not  the  governor  kept  them  confined  to  their 
cells  in  another  part  of  the  jail.  Soiue  men 
and  a  woman  had  been  seen  in  a  narrow  laue. 
one  side  of  which  w;is  formed  by  the  jirison 
wall,  the  other  side  consisting  of  a  row  of 
four-storied  houses,  from  the  i-oofs  of  which 
a  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  prison  yaixl. 
Scvei-al  suspicious-looking  pei-sons  had  been 
seen  going  in  and  out  of  one  of  these  houses 
during  the  afternoon,  but  nobody  had  been  ex- 
amined or  arrested.  Two  men  and  the  woman 
wheeled  a  truck  along  the  lane,  and  took 
from  it  a  3G-gallou  beer  cask,  partly  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tai'paulin.  This  cisk  was 
placed  against  the  prison  wall,  and  while  one 
man  i-apidly  went  away  with  the  truck  the 
other  thrust  a  fuse,  which  looked  like  a  scjuib, 
into  the  buug-hole  of  the  cask,  lighted  it,  and 
ran  aw^ay,  the  woman  also  making  ofi"  at  a 
rapid  pace.  All  this  was  done  so  quickly  that 
before  any  one  could  intei'fere  a  tremeudous 
explosion  had  blown  down  a  large  portion  of 
the  wall,  leaving  a  gap  from  30  to  40  feet  in 
width.  So  tremendous  was  the  force  of  the 
charge  contained  in  the  cask  that  a  volley 
of  bricks  was  driven  aci-oss  the  exercise  yanl 
and  made  deep  indentations  in  tlie  wall  of  tin- 
prison.  The  effect  upon  the  adjacent  housc.i 
was  apiMdling ;  two  were  destroyed,  five  or  six 
were  shattered,  windows  were  broken  at  the 
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distince  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Amidst  the 
fall  iif  timber  and  the  crashing  of  roofs  was 
heard  the  screams  of  women  and  children,  the 
groans  and  exclamations  of  wounded  men. 
Fifty-two  ])ersous,  some  of  them  too  aged  to 
be  able  to  make  much  effort  to  escape,  and 
others  mere  infants,  were  seriously  injured, 
and  had  to  be  conveyed  to  hospitals.  One 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  four  other's,  in- 
cluding a  little  girl,  who  was  fearfully  burnt 
and  lacerated,  died  during  the  night.  It  was 
said  that  forty  poor  women,  who  were  about 
to  become  mothers,  gave  iirematnre  birth  to 
chiklren,  twenty  of  whom  died  immediately. 

The  crime  produced  universal  horror,  but  it 
was  regarded  less  with  fear  than  with  detes- 
tation. The  fact  is  worth  noting  that  some 
military  officers  who  visited  the  ruins  were  of 
opinion  that  the  explosion  was  caused  not  by 
gunpowder,  but  by  some  more  powerful  sub- 
stance, such  as  nitro-glycerine.  One  of  the 
staves  of  the  barrel  was  found  on  the  roof  of 
a  house  sixty  yards  distant  from  the  spot 
where  the  explosion  took  place.  Two  men  and 
a  woman  were  arrested  by  police  constables, 
;issisted  by  some  by-standei's,  immediately 
after  the  explosion.  One  of  the  men  named 
Allen  had  been  loitering  about  the  prison,  and 
had  been  seen  by  the  chief  warder  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  neighbouring  houses.  The 
woman  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  the 
jirisouer  Casey  while  he  was  under  remand, 
and  had  taken  him  his  dinner  that  very  da}-. 
When  Burke  and  Ca.sey  were  afterwards 
brought  np  to  the  police  court  on  remand, 
Dr.  Kenealy,  a  barrister  whose  name  was 
aftei-wards  to  be  notoriously  associated  with 
another  trial,  and  who  had  been  retained  for 
their  defence,  at  once  abandoned  their  case, 
since,  though  he  did  not  believe  that  they 
were  themselves  parties  to  the  crime  w-hich 
had  been  committed,  some  of  those  who  had 
instructed  him  on  their  behalf  probably'  were, 
and  he  could  no  longer  continue  to  represent 
them. 

Public  subscriptions  were  made  for  the 
sufferei-s  by  the  explosion,  and  much  indigna- 
tion was  manifested.  The  perpetrators  were 
brouglit  up  on  a  charge  of  wilful  murder,  and 
remanded    for   further    evidence.      Eewards 


were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  man 
who  actually  fired  the  match.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  18G8,  two  men  were  arrested  at 
Glasgow  for  unlawfully  using  firearms  on  the 
Green.  On  being  taken  before  a  magistrate 
they  were  discovered  to  be  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  and  were  sent 
to  London  in  custody.  On  arriving  there 
they  were  identified  for  being  concerned  in 
the  Clerkeuwell  outrage,  and  one  of  them — 
Barrett — was  distinctly  sworn  to  as  the  man 
who  fired  the  baiTel.  The  capital  chai-ge  was 
proved  against  him,  and  he  was  executed,  the 
others  being  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. There  was,  of  course,  much  public 
excitement,  and  all  kinds  of  rumours  kept 
men's  minds  in  a  state  of  suspicion  and  alarm. 
Only  a  week  before  the  Clerkenwell  explosion 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  b}'  fire,  and  the  houses  in  the  Opera 
Arcade,  and  those  in  Pall  Mall,  were  seriously 
injured.  The  flames  were  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  though  the  firemen  used  every  effort 
thebuilding  was  burned  out,  and  property  to  the 
value  of  £12,000,  including  scenery  painted 
by  Telbin,  Grieve,  and  Callcott,  was  consumed, 
along  with  the  grand  organ,  which  cost  £800. 
Madame  Tietjens,  the  famous  singer,  lost 
jewelry  to  the  value  of  £1000,  and  some 
very  valuable  pictures  were  consumed  in  the 
galleries  of  Mr.  Graves,  the  print-seller,  in 
Pall  ilaU.  This  fii-e  originated  with  the 
overheating  of  some  flues,  but  for  a  time  any 
such  occurrence  added  to  the  popular  agita- 
tion, which  had  unhappily  been  justified  by 
evidence  of  the  malignant  intentions  of  Irish 
conspiratoi-s.  On  the  17th  of  December  there 
came  news  of  the  explosion  of  a  quantity  of 
nitro-glycerine,  which  had  been  taken  from 
Newcastle  to  Newcastle  Moor,  there  to  be 
thrown  into  a  waste  gully.  This  substance  was 
declared  on  inquiry  only  to  have  been  intended 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  it  was  re- 
moved, in  accordance  with  the  law,  because  of 
the  danger  of  leaving  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
town.  In  attempting  to  dispose  of  it  the  sub- 
stance exploded,  and  a  policeman  and  the  two 
cartei-s  who  conveyed  it  to  the  moor  were  blown 
to  pieces;  the  town-surveyor,  who  accompanied 
it,  was  so  injured  that  he  died  shortly  after- 
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Wiii\la;  and  tlio  slu'rill",  who  wjis  also  pivseut, 
waa  kfi'iouxly  hurt. 

Nitiv-^jlyeerine,  or,  as  it  was  also  called, 
lilastiii^'  oil,  was  in  use  iu  the  Welsh  bl:it«s- 
qiuuries  aiul  iu  luiniiij;  aiij  blasting  opera- 
tions. It  was  c.iusing  some  uue.isiuess.  Not 
long  befoi-e,  a  ship  in  which  a  quantity  of  it 
foruietl  ]<art  of  the  c;irg\i,  had  exj>ludetl  at  an 
Anieriean  j>ort,  and  with  such  violence  that 
the  vessel  was  destroyed,  a  number  of  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  pier  or  breakwater  was 
wrecked.  It  w;is  noticed,  too,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  did  not  jn-esent  the  ai>pearance  of 
having  been  burned  or  sc;ilded. 

The  Ne^vo;>stleMoorexplosio^w.^snot  sliowu 
to  have  any  connection  with  the  Fenian  |ilots; 
but  tlicre  were  too  many  ollences  with  which 
they  were  obviously  associated,  and  reports 
were  made  almost  daily  of  secret  meetings  in 
lyondon  under  pretence  of  "ratliing''  watches 
or  on  other  pretests.  At  Queeustown  a  party 
of  Fenians  seized  a  ^lartello  tower  occupied  by 
two  co;istguardsmen  and  carried  off  a  quantity 
of  guniwwder.  In  Cork  during  daylight  and 
in  a  frequented  thoi-oughfare  eight  Fenians  en- 
tered a  gunsmith's  shop  and  stole  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gunjwwder  and  a  number  of  revolvers. 
It  W.-13  scarcely  surprising  that  some  calamities 
which  were  evidently  accidents  were  at  first 
connected  in  the  public  imagination  with  the 
conspii-acy  which  w;i3  workiag  so  much  mis- 
chief. The  blowing  up  of  Hall's  powder-mills 
at  Faversliam  on  the  2Sth  of  December,  1867, 
w.as  of  this  kind.  Three  of  the  buildings  there 
were  destroyed  in  succession,  and  no  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  accident  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  had  commenced  in  the  "  corning" 
mill,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  known,  for 
all  the  eleven  men  who  might  have  explained 
it  were  blown  to  atoms;  it  was  feared  the 
whole  building  and  mag;izine  would  perish,  for 
the  ])owder  in  the  glazing-house  lay  in  heaps, 
and  the  walls  (six  feet  thick)  were  heated  and 
much  shaken. 

The  Fenian  atrocities,  however,  were  apart 
from  such  accidents,  nor  did  they  create  an 
actual  panic.  An  enormous  procession  iu 
Dublin  in  memory  of  the  Manchester  mur- 
•lerers  increased  the  feeling  of  resentment. 
People  in  the  large  towns  began  to  feel  some- 
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tiling  of  that  dogi;fd  deterniinatiuu  whi  ' 
ISi  itiAli  oharaeteribtii',  and  is  usually  dau^ 
to  conspinitoi-s  and  assassins.  In  London  a 
considerable  number  of  men  of  all  i-auks  at- 
tended at  Ouildhall  to  be  sworn  in  as  speciid 
ci.)nstables.  It  was  a  time  of  much  diiilresa 
and  hardship  among  the  |H)or,  and  iiijuties 
like  those  causi-d  by  the  rullians  who  had 
appirently  taken  the  lead  of  the  Irish  |)oli- 
ticnl  associations  were  an  additional  grievance 
and  aroused  feelings  of  abhorrence. 

These  feelings  were  soon  afterwards  inten- 
silieil  by  telegraphic  despat<.'hes  which  seemed 
to  show  that  even  in  our  colonies  the  ius:uie 
wickedness  of  the  confederates  might  be  vm- 
expecte<,lly  revealed.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
had  procee<led  on  a  voyage  aboaixl  the  Galatea 
to  the  Australian  colonies,  to  which  he  ha<l 
agreed  to  pay  a  visit.  On  the  12th  of  March 
he  was  making  excursions  iu  New  South 
V/ales,  and  while  at  Sydney  had  agreed  to 
attend  a  picnic  at  a  place  allied  Clontarf. 
The  entertiiiumcut  had  been  pro])osed  partly 
in  his  honour;  but  advantage  was  Uikeu  of 
the  occasion  to  make  subscriptions  to  the 
funds  of  a  sailors'  home.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, and  in  view  of  a  large  number  of 
l)Cople  iissembled  there,  the  prince  was  stand- 
ing talking  to  Sir  William  Manning,  while 
the  governor  and  the  lord  chief-justice  of  the 
colony  stood  dose  by.  A  man  w;is  seen  sud- 
denly to  i-aise  a  revolver,  with  which  he  took 
deliberate  aim  and  fired  one  barrel,  the  ball 
from  which  struck  the  piiuce.  His  reyal  high- 
ness fell  forward  on  hands  and  knees,  exclaim- 
ing that  his  back  w:is  broken.  Sir  William 
Manning  made  a  dash  at  the  assassin,  who 
threatened  him  with  the  revolver,  to  avoid  the 
shot  from  whicli,  Sir  William  stooped,  and  in 
doing  so  lost  his  balance  and  fell.  The  villaiu 
pulled  the  trigger,  but  the  second  shot  did  not 
explode,  and  a  third  entered  the  ground;  for 
at  that  moment  his  hands  were  seized  and  his 
arms  pinione<I  by  a  person  named  Vial,  who 
held  him  till  he  could  be  secured.  The  con- 
cussion of  the  ball,  which  struck  the  prince 
just  behind  the  right  ribs,  made  the  injury 
feel  more  serious  than  it  turned  out  to  be,  the 
bullet  having  traversed  the  course  of  the  ribs 

superficially,  and  lodged  at  no  great  depth  in 
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the  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  He  was  conveyed 
to  Lis  tent,  and  though  lie  had  lost  much 
blood  and  suffered  from  the  shock,  he  felt  well 
enough  to  send  out  a  message  to  the  pereons  as- 
sembled, saying  that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  and 
should  be  betterpresenlly.  Farrell,  who  barely 
escaped  being  lynched,  was  much  mauled  and 
buffeted.  After  his  apprehension  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  was  the  agent  of  a  Fenian  con- 
spiracy, and  this  suspicion  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  supported  by  the  statement  of  the  pri- 
soner himself,  wlio  said  that  he  had  written  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  had  sent 
it  to  the  printei-s  of  two  Irish  publications, 
implying  that  he  was  one  of  an  organization. 
He  declared,  however,  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  this,  and  that  no  one  but  himself  was  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt,  for  which  he  seemed 
to  be  penitent. 

The  prince  soon  began  to  recover  from  his 
wound,  but  was  advised  to  leave  the  colony, 
the  relaxing  climate  of  which  at  that  season 
was  unfavourable.  Before  he  left  he  called  on 
the  governor  to  intercede  for  the  man  who 
bad  endeavoured  to  shoot  him;  but  Farrell 
■was  afterwards  tried  and  executed,  the  gov- 
ernor probably  thinking  that  if  he  went  un- 
punished there  would  be  some  serious  diiturb- 
auce. 

If  any  proof  had  been  needed  that  the  mem- 
be  rsof  the  royal  family  did  not  distrust  the  Irish 
people,  but  believed  in  their  loyalty  and  hon- 
our in  spite  of  the  evil  counsels  of  Fenian  con- 
spirators and  their  wretched  followers,  it  would 
have  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  went  on  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land on  the  Idth  of  April,  landed  at  Kingston, 
and  proceeded  by  road  in  an  open  carriage  to 
Dublin,  where  they  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. They  afterwards  visited  Punches- 
town  Paces,  and  on  the  18th  the  prince  was 
inaugurated  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick.  One 
object  of  the  visit  of  the  prince  was  to  unveil 
the  statue  of  Burke,  and  during  their  stay 
they  made  a  i-ound  of  visits  and  joined  in 
a  series  of  entertainments  without  displaying 
.apprehension,  and  with  a.  just  reliance  on  the 
good  faith  and  good-will  of  the  population. 
But  tlie  difficulty  w.as  still  there,  the  difficulty 
of  removiu"  from  the  government  of  Ireland 


those  inequalities  which  had  grown  into  bitter 
wrongs,  and  had  justified  political  combina- 
tions and  confederations,  which,  if  they  are 
made  in  secret,  too  often  grow  into  conspi- 
racies, under  the  name  of  which  offences  arc 
committed  for  which  there  is  no  excuse,  and 
crimes  are  jjerpetrated  for  which  there  can  be 
nothing  but  stern  condemnation. 

Speaking  in  Lancashire  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  witli  regard  to  Irish  affaira  and 
the  evil  that  had  been  wrought  by  Fenian 
outrages,  Mr.  Gladstone  averred  that  he  en- 
tertained a  deep  conviction  that  the  name  of 
Ireland  and  all  that  belonged  to  that  name 
would  probably  find  for  government,  for  par- 
liament, and  for  the  people  the  most  difficult 
and  anxious  portion  of  their  political  employ- 
ment for  years  to  come.  In  referring  to  what 
they  had  seen  during  the  last  few  weeks  he 
intended  to  speak  as  plainly  as  he  could  upon 
the  subject  of  what  was  known  by  the  de- 
signation of  Fenianism.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  public  mind,  after  occurrences  so  wicked 
and  detestable,  he  wished  to  urge  upon  the 
public  and  upon  himself  these  two  funila- 
mental  cautions — first,  that  in  considering 
those  outrages  they  should  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve an  equal  temper  and  perfect  self-com- 
mand ;  the  second  was  that  they  should  not 
confound  the  cause  of  Fenianism  with  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  ...  It  was  a  great  ad- 
vance in  modern  civilization  which  had  led  to 
the  lenient  treatment  of  i>olitical  offenders — 
an  advance  of  which  they  h.ad  aa  illustrious 
example  in  the  proceedings  that  had  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  dreadful  and  desperate 
war  in  America.  Leniency  to  political  offen- 
der he  believed  to  be  alike  wise  and  just;  but 
he  altogether  denied — and  he  was  speaking 
now  not  of  persons  but  of  acts — that  acts  such 
as  they  had  lately  seen  were  entitled  to  the 
partial  immunities  and  leniency  that  ought  to 
be  granted  to  offences  properly  politicid.  He 
knew  not  whom  it  might  please  or  whom  it 
might  ofi'end ;  but  his  conviction  was  that  there 
was  a  deep  moral  taint  and  degradation  in  the 
thing  which  was  called  Fenianism.  He  ar- 
rived at  that  conclusion  when  the  Fenian  in- 
vasion of  Canada  took  place.  Canada  wjis 
notoriously  and  perfectly  guiltless  in  respect 
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to  Itvlaiiil ;  nml  lie  saul  that  to  carry  tii-e  niiil 
KWorJ  witliiu  licr  boixK'i-s  uiei-ely  bioause  it 
w;is  iln-auuxl  orsuj>]K'sed  that  tliroiigli  Ciiii:ul;i 
souitf  disgrace  or  woiuiJ  lui^lit  be  inflicted 
uiw>ii  Eiii;l:ind,  was  the  very  heijjht  aud  depth 
of  htiiiian  wicktHliu'ss  ami  liasciiess.  lie  was 
not  suriirisi.ll  at  what  had  taken  [ilaco  iu  Man- 
chester. He  c<.uild  not  for  a  uioiuent  iulmit 
that  offences  of  Uiat  kind  ought  to  lie  treated 
witli  great  leniency  and  tenderness.  They 
were  tohl  that  the  men  who  went  to  stop  the 
jKilice  van  with  iwolvera  did  not  mean  any 
harm,  and  that  it  was  an  accident  that  led  to 
bluodshiHl.  The  allegation  had  been  used,  and 
with  no  small  elVect  iu  Ii-elandjthat  theattenipt 
and  the  intention  wiis  not  to  kill  Brett,  but  to 
blow  ojien  the  door  of  the  van.  The  evidence 
was  that  the  jiistol  was  lired  thi-ou^h  the  ven- 
tilator; and,  undoubtedly,  he  who  wished  to 
blow  o]>eu  a  door  did  not  fire  his  pistol  through 
a  juirt  that  was  already  open.  But  further,  it 
w;is  treated  as  a  sort  of  accident,  forsooth,  that 
the  j)olice,  instead  of  calmly  submitting  to  the 
dem.aud  of  the  party  who  intercepted  them, 
should  have  offered  such  resistance  as  they 
were  able;  and  that  Brett,  with  the  spirit  of 
a  man  and  an  Englishman,  should  have  refused 
to  do  anything  great  or  small  iu  furtherance 
of  the  objects  of  the  breakers  of  the  law.  The 
anticijiation  aud  the  belief  upon  which  that 
plea  of  excuse  was  founded  was,  forsooth,  that 
the  policeman  had  no  sense  of  duty,  no  prin- 
ciple, and  no  courage,  and  that,  therefore,  being 
an  animal  without  either  hononr  or  conscience, 
his  biisiuess  the  moment  danger  appeai-ed  was 
to  run  away;  and  that  a  confident  reckoning 
might  be  made  that  he  would  run  away ;  and 
that  if  he  did  not,  but  acted  under  a  sense  of 
ihity,  and  died  in  consequence,  his  death  was 
to  be  regarded  as  an  accident. 

It  w.oi!,  to  s,ay  the  le;ist,  a  matter  of  sadness 
tliat,  after  six  hundred  yearsof  politicd  connec- 
tion with  Ireland,  that  union  of  heart  and  spirit 
which  W.1S  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  that  country  had  not  yet  been  bi-ought 
about.  It  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  that 
fact  or  the  gravity  of  the  responsibility  which 
it  bixiught  to  the  government  of  this  country. 
There  was  no  doubt  that,  even  as  mattci-s 
stood,  there  was  a  great  improvement  upon 


the  p.<ist.  Civil  rights  had  been  extended; 
(xlious  penalties  had  been  removed;  religious 
dislinctiuns  that  formerly  existed  had  been 
effaced,  aud  a  better  aud  a  milder  spirit  luul 
i-eeently  taken  |K>ssession  of  Britisli  legi'>latiou 
willi  regard  to  Ireland.  At  the  same  lime,  if 
we  wished  to  pkice  oui'seh  cs  in  n  condition  to 
gra[iple  with  the  Irish  inobleni  as  it  ought  to 
bo  gi-ajjiiled  with,  there  was  but  one  way  to 
do  it — to  sujipose  ourselves  in  the  jiosition  of 
Irishmen,  and  then  s;iy  honestly  whether  we 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  that 
now  existed. 

Nearly  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  (in 
1838)  the  great  grievance  of  the  tithe  system 
in  Ireland  had  been  mitigated  by  the  conver- 
sion of  tithe  into  a  rent-charge  jKiyable  by  the 
landlord.  It  was  thirty-five  yeai-s  since  the 
church ''cess"  (which  in  England  was  called 
church-rate)  had  been  totally  abolished  ;  but 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  comiilaiuts  of  the 
Irish  people  was  that  a  Protestant  church  had 
been  established  and  imposed  upon  them,  and 
was  maintained  even  iu  districts  where,  ex- 
cept the  clergyman,  his  family,  aud  his  officers, 
all  the  inhabitants  were  Roman  Catholics. 
After  thi-ee  luiudred  years  of  trial  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  church  in 
Ireland  not  above  one-seventh  or  one-eighth 
of  the  jjeople  of  Ireland  were  Protest;ints  of 
the  Established  Church.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  this  giievance  rankled,  nor  that 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  general  educition  iu 
Irehind  should  have  been  less  successful  be- 
cause of  the  opposing  claims  of  the  clergy.  In 
Ulster  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  children  in  the  National  Schools 
were  about  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
each  denomination  in  the  i>opulatiou;  but  the 
same  projxirtion  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
maintained  iu  the  southern  ]xirtiou  of  the 
isLtud.  Not  only  was  the  Irish  Chureh  a  source 
of  i>ei-petual  discontent,  but  the  injustice  of  the 
laws  under  which  land  was  held  by  tenants 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Ireland  were  such 
as  to  arouse  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  jiopula- 
tion.  Nearly  a  century  before,  Grattan  had 
spoken  of  Ireland  as  "a  people  ill  governed, 
and  a  government  ill  obeyed,"  aud  in  his 
speeches  in  the  Irish  parliament,  had  described 
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tlie  liardsliips  sufFered  by  cottagers  who  were 
forced  to  pay  tithes  for  tlieir  potatoes  till  they 
were  left  iu  a  state  of  im])overisliment,  ruin, 
and  despair.  In  1788  Grattan  said,  "In 
three-fourths  of  this  kingdom  potatoes  pay 
no  tithe;  iu  the  south  they  not  only  pay,  but 
pay  most  heavily.  They  pay  frequently  in 
proportion  to  the  poverty  and  helplessness  of 
the  countrymen.  .  .  .  AVhat  so  galling,  what 
so  inflammatory  as  the  compai-ative  view  of 
the  condition  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  and  the  other !  In  one 
part  their  sustenance  is  free,  and  in  the  other 
tithed  in  the  greatest  degree;  so  that  a  graziei- 
coming  from  the  west  to  the  south  shall  in- 
form the  latter  that  with  him  neither  potatoes 
nor  hay  are  tithed ;  and  a  weaver  coming  from 
the  north  shall  iuform  the  south  that  iu  his 
country  neither  potatoes  nor  flax  are  tithed, 
and  thus  are  men,  in  the  present  unequal  and 
unjust  state  of  things,  taught  to  repine,  not 
only  by  their  intercourse  with  the  pastor,  but 
with  one  another." 

This  condition  of  things  was  abolished  along 
with  tithe  and  cess,  and  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Acts,  brought  in  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  land- 
holders; but  it  took  long  even  partially  to  undo 
the  ill  government  of  four  hundred  years,  still 
longer  unhappily  does  it  take  to  apply  healing 
remedies  to  old  and  deep  wounds,  and  to  con- 
vince the  Irish  people  that  apparently  tardy 
governments  have  been  anxious  to  repair  the 
injuries  inflicted  dm-ing  the  four  centuries  from 
1430  to  1829,  when  the  evil  policy  was,  as  Earl 
EusseU  said,  to  check  the  industry,  to  repress 
the  manufactures,  to  persecute  the  religion, 
and  to  confiscate  the  rights  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  Catholic  Eelief  Act  of  1829,  the  aboli- 
tion of  cess  and  tithes,  the  extension  of  the 
poor-laws  to  Ireland  iu  1S3S,  and  acts  for  the 
sale  of  encumbered  estates,  which  put  an  end 
to  a  large  amount  of  pauperism  and  misery, 
were  all  efTorts  to  promote  the  equality  and 
to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  The  Church 
of  Ireland  had  been  freed  from  many  abuses; 
a  system  of  national  education  had  been  ex- 
tended and  improved ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  position  of  the  Irish  Church  had 
been  threatened.     It  was  discussed  in  1835, 


inquired  into  iu  1836,  but  not  disestablished 
and  disendowed  till  1869.  Again,  to  quote 
Earl  Eussell,  "Truth  and  justice  iu  England 
make  sure  but  slow  progress;  parliamentary 
reform  caused  gi-eat  agitation  in  1780,  but  it 
it  was  not  airriod  till  1832 ;  the  slave-trade 
provoked  much  indignation  in  1780,  but  it  was 
not  abolished  till  1807.  Measures  to  promote 
free-trade  were  proposed  in  1823;  but  the 
work  was  not  comjjleted  till  1862,  even  if  it 
can  be  said  to  have  been  then  complete.  The 
corporation  and  test  laws  were  repealed  in 
1828;  the  edifice  of  religious  liberty  was  only 
completed  by  the  admission  of  Jews  to  par- 
liament at  a  later  time." 

The  claims  on  behalf  of  Ireland  were  still 
that  the  country  should  be  released  from  the 
burden  of  an  alien  church,  that  a  system  of 
education  should  be  provided  suitable  for  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  legal  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  tenants 
to  ]5rofit  by  such  improvements  as  they  might 
have  made  iu  their  holdings,  and  to  enjoy  a 
more  equitable  mode  of  tenure. 

The  land  question  was  iu  reality  the  most 
important,  and  it  had  been  associated  with 
much  of  the  crime  that  needed  to  be  repressed 
or  punished.  Unhappily',  conditions,  at  which 
we  have  already  glanced,  the  confederacies  to 
murder  and  to  commit  outrages,  for  which 
there  were  neither  social  nor  political  excuses, 
had  made  it  necessary  to  use  means  of  repres- 
sion which  retarded  the  coui-se  of  beneficial 
legislation.  The  limits  of  our  remaining  pages 
would  not  suffice  to  record  examples  of  the 
brutal  assassinations  and  injuries  inflicted 
under  the  name  of  "Eibbonism.''  Those  who 
have  read  the  records  of  ilr.  Stuart  Trench's 
Realities  of  Irish  Life  will  remember  the 
pictures  they  give  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
forty-five  yeai-s  ago.  The  Fenian  outrages 
diflered  but  little  from  some  of  those,  aud 
later  examples  of  crimes  committed  appaiently 
with  the  complacent  iudifi"ereDce,  if  not  under 
the  actual  direction,  of  associations  with  new 
titles,  are  equally,  if  not  more  abominable. 

Still  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  while  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  the 
tenants  held  their  laud  on  equitable  terms, 
and  could  claim  something  like  adequately 
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ndjusled  rewani  for  im]>rovt'mciits,  in  the 
otiier  tlu'ie  was  iioitlier  iiuluoi-iiiriit  lo  lubout' 
nor  rew.inl  for  the  ix'siills  of  knowledge  juul 
exiieiieiice. 

It  may  liavo  been  the  case  that  the  t«ii!uit 
risjlita  gi-anteil  in  Ulster,  aud  knowu  tu  the 
Ulster  rijrlit  or  custom,  could  not  be  eutirely 
applicable  to  ueglecteil  and  uuprotitiible  lauds 
iu  other  jilaces.  One  iv:isou  for  its  not  being 
so  a]iplicable  \v;is,  that  the  tenants  were  too 
irujx)verisheil  to  make  iniprovomeuts  which 
ncetled  agricultural  implements,  pro|H'r  fences, 
and  the  ordinary  appliances  of  farm-work. 
To  raise  the  wretched  cro|)s  from  their  ne- 
glected unfenced  patches,  the_v  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  at  the  best  kept 
part  of  it  iu  cultivation  by  siKide  and  hoe. 
What  hope  could  there  be  for  an  agricultural 
country  where  the  jieoplo  who  had  to  live  on 
the  land,  and  by  what  it  ])roduced,  held  their 
plots  or  farms  at  the  pleiisure  of  the  landlords 
or  their  agent  ?  The  Ulster  "  custom,"  which 
had  the  etlect  of  law,  recognized  the  claim  of 
the  tenant  to  undisturbed  possession  as  long 
as  he  i>aid  his  rent,  and  if  he  gave  up  his  hold- 
ing entitled  him  to  compens;ition  for  unex- 
hausted improvements.  It  also  enabled  him 
to  sell  the  good -will  of  his  farm  to  anyone 
whom  the  landlord  was  willing  to  accept  as  a 
tenant.  In  fact  he  possessed  to  a  great  ejsteut 
the  privileges  of  a  farmer  holding  his  land  on 
a  long  le.ise. 

In  Ulster  there  was  comparative  prosperity, 
for  the  holder  of  land  profited  liy  his  own 
industry.  His  im[)roveinents  had  a  market 
value,  even  after  he  had  reaped  some  of  the 
benefit  from  them.  In  the  south,  and  wher- 
ever tlie  tenants  were  little  more  than  teuants 
at  will,  the  condition  of  the  people  was 
wi-etched,  aud  their  fields  were  neglected. 
In  such  a  condition  it  was  not  very  surprising 
that  they  becime  the  prey  of  political  agitators, 
or  that  they  were  ready  to  defy  the  law,  which 
they  believed,  from  bitter  eiperience,  was  cal- 
culated rather  to  suppress  than  to  protect  or 
encourage  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
tend that  the  Ulster  custom  would  not  have 
worked  to  equal  advantage  among  a  people 
different  in  character  and  temperament  to 
those  of  a  province  colonized  or  chiefly  colon- 


izeil  by  wen  of  another  race.  The  ex|>eri- 
nient  was  not  made,  and  the  inctjuuiity  was 
theruforx)  indefensible.  Neither  industry  nor 
thrift  could  Well  be  eiL|X'cted  of  j)eo|>le  to 
whom  the  inducements  to  improve  their  jtosi- 
tiuu  had  been  denied.  The  increiised  cultiva- 
tion of  their  land,  they  too  often  had  reason  to 
believe,  would  bo  followed  by  the  raising  of 
their  rents  —  the  improvements  that  they 
could  contrive  to  make  in  it  might  be  liable 
to  confiscation  by  the  landowner  iu  favour  of 
another  tenant  who  would  ofler  higher  terms 
for  occujKition.  That  w.is  the  condition  of  the 
peasant  landholder ;  and  it  was  no  answer  to 
the  complaints  against  it  that  a  number  of 
the  proprietoi-s  of  the  soil  acted  with  reason- 
able fairness,  and  neither  exacted  exorbitant 
rentals  nor  permitted  the  unjust  eviction  of 
their  tenants.  There  was  no  law  giving 
actual  security  of  tenure.  The  alleged  rights 
of  property  in  the  soil  have  many  a  time  stood 
in  the  way  of  just  legislation  in  England  as 
well  as  iu  Ireland,  and  have  frustrated  the 
attempts  of  honest  and  earnest  statesmen  to 
deliver  the  holder  and  cultivator  of  the  land 
from  the  position  of  a  tenant  on  sufferance. 
The  landholder  iu  Ireland  was  in  fact  living 
under  something  of  a  feudal  law,  as  the  tenure 
was  much  th"  same  as  that  granted  by  the 
conqueror  to  the  tiller  of  the  ground. 
Hundreds  of  years  before,  conquest  had  given 
a  kind  of  title  to  restrict  the  tenure  to  a  mere 
privilege,  and  there  had  been  no  law  passed  to 
alter  that  state  of  things.  At  a  remote  period 
thei-e  had  been  open  war;  the  victors  had  taken 
possession  of  the  land ;  the  vanquished  could 
therefore  only  be  tenants  at  will.  Generations 
had  passed — laud  had  changed  hands  by  pur- 
chaseorotherwise — tenants  had  comeand  gone. 
All  wasaltered  but  the  feudal  tenure.  Govern- 
ment had  failed  to  secure  the  holders  of  land 
against  the  assertion  of  an  obsolete  authority. 
Some  of  the  holders  listened  to  the  evil  counsel 
that  a  remedy  might  be  found  in  a  conspiracy 
to  defy  the  government,  to  refuse  both  rent 
and  possession  of  the  land,  and  to  assassinate 
landlords  who  took  steps  to  recover  either. 

In  1866  Mr.  Ghidstone  and  Earl  Russell 
were  together  iu  Italy,  and  there  they  dis- 
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ciis-eil  the  question  of  tlio  Established  Church 
ill  Ireland.  "  I  found  that  lie  w.is  as  little 
disposed  as  I  was  to  maintain  Protestant 
ascendency  in  Ireland,"  wrote  the  earl  in  his 
llecotlcctions,  "  and  from  that  time  I  judged 
that  this  great  question  would  be  safer  in  his 
hands  than  in  mine." 

This  and  some  subsequent  remarks  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
on  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Irish  Church  that  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the 
jilace  of  the  earl  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

On  the  retirement  of  Ldrd  Derby  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  been  commanded  to  form  a  new 
administration.  The  only  changes  that  were 
made,  however,  were  the  apj^oiutment  of 
Lord  Cairns  as  lord-chancellor  in  place  of 
Lord  Chelmsford,  and  that  of  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  of  couree,  becoming  fii-st  lord  of 
tlie  treasury. 

It  was  felt  that  the  affaire  of  Ireland  de- 
manded immediate  attention,  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared to  be  equally  evident  that  the  ministry 
had  no  definite  propositions  to  make.  It  was 
not  till  the  end  of  February,  1868,  that  the 
new  ministry  was  formed,  and  when  in  March 
the  house  had  settled  to  business  the  subject 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  John  Francis 
Maguire,  who  was  eminently  capable  of  giving 
forcible  expression  to  the  serious  claims  of  his 
countrymen.  Mr.  Maguire  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability,  and  though  he  was  also 
known  to  be  so  opposed  to  all  acts  of  lawless 
violence  that  he  had  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion shown  himself  ready  to  forfeit  his  position 
rather  than  give  any  support  to  rebellious 
demonstrations, he  had  shown  hyunmistakable 
evidences  that  he  was  none  the  less  true  to  the 
interests  of  his  countrymen,  because  he  well 
undei'stood  thedifferencesbetween  English  and 
Irish  characteristics  and  temperament.  He 
had  avoided,  even  if  he  had  not  actually  re- 
fused, overtures  which  would  have  led  to 
some  remunerativo  office  at  a  time  when  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  were  narrow  and 
discouraging.  He  had  distinctly  avowed  that 
there  could  be  no  separation  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  had   advocated  what   may  be 


called  a  liberal  measure  of  Irish  local  self- 
government.  Mr.  lilaguire  was  liked  and 
trusted  by  extreme  agitatoi-s,  who  could  not 
question  his  earnest  love  for  his  country,  and 
also  by  cautious  politicians,  who  admired  the 
consistency  and  moderation  of  opinions,  which 
were  often,  however,  delivered  in  language  of 
no  little  force,  and  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence of  expression. 

Mr.  Maguire's  proposals  were,  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
to  take  into  immediate  considei-ation  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  and  the  debate  that  ensued 
showed  that  the  government  was  not  prepared 
to  indicate  any  distinct  policy  on  the  subject. 
It  was  evident  that  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church  must  be  brought  forward,  and  the 
ministry  was  not  prepared  to  yield  to  the 
demands  that  would  be  made. 

Lord  JIayo,  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  spoke 
of  the  wisdom  of  "levelling  up"  instead  of 
levelling  down,  and  appeai'ed  to  suggest  that 
religious  equality  should  be  secured  by  sup- 
porting the  various  denominations,  but  it  was 
not  represented  that  he  uttered  the  opinions 
of  the  government,  and  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Maguire  were  opposed  during  a  debate  which 
listed  for  three  nights.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  had,  in  referring  to 
the  Irish  Church,  mentioned  the  word  dis- 
establishment, and  the  applause  with  which 
the  expression  had  been  received  was  signifi- 
cant,— so  significant  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
followed  him,  declared  his  determination  to 
resist  with  all  his  power  any  attempts  that 
might  be  made  to  overthrow  the  Established 
Church  in  IreLind,  and  in  his  argument  main- 
tained the  inseparable  alliance  between  church 
and  state. 

On  the  fourth  night  a  decisive  blow  was 
struck.  Mr.  Gladstone  unhesitatingly  declared 
his  opinion  that  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  must  cease  to  exist  as  an  institution 
upheld  by  the  state.  Religious  equality  must 
be  established,  difficult  as  it  might  be,  but 
not  on  the  principle  of  levelling  up.  His 
object  also  was  to  promote  the  loyalty  and 
union  of  the  Irish  people,  but  it  was  idle  and 
mocking  to  use  words  unless  they  could  be  sus- 
tained by  the  unreserved  devotion  of  definite 
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f iri>rt3,  '■  If  wo  art)  j>riijent  men,  I  hoixj  wo 
shall  eiiJoavour  lis  far  lu  iu  us  liob  to  liutko 
Kouie  pivvi&iou  for  a  voiitiiigout,  a  Juubtfiil, 
auJ  pivkibly  a  d;uij;eniua  fiitmv.  If  we  be 
oliiv:Jn>us  uieu,  1  trust  wo  Khali  euJoavuur  to 
\vij>o  away  nil  those  stuius  whioh  the  oivilized 
•wwKI  has  for  ages  seeu,  or  seeuieil  to  see,  on 
the  shield  of  Kuj^huid  in  Lor  ti'eatuiout  of 
Ireland.  If  wo  bo  coui|i;issionato  luen,  I  hope 
we  sliall  now,  ouoo  for  all,  listen  to  the  t;ilo  of 
woe  whioh  comes  fixini  her,  and  the  reality  of 
which,  if  not  its  justice,  is  tostilied  by  the 
continuous  migration  of  hor  jMSOple: — tliat  we 
skdl  endeavour  to 

"  Rate  out  the  writton  trviuMes  from  her  brain, 
Pluck  from  her  memory  tho  rtx>toU  sorrow." 

But,  above  all,  if  we  be  just  men,  we  shall  go 
forwiu-d  iu  the  name  of  truth  and  right,  bear- 
ing this  in  mind — that,  when  il>e  c;ise  is 
proved  and  the  hour  is  come,  justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied." 

The  government  was  uuijrcp.ired  for  this 
sudden  declaration,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  com- 
phiiued  that  at  the  very  outset  of  their  duties 
the  new  ministry  should  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  a  dilliculty,  all  the  elements  of  which  had 
existetl  while  Mr.  Ol.idstone,  who  had  been 
converted  by  Mr.  Bright  and  the  philosopliei-s, 
was  himself  in  office. 

The  m.ijority  of  the  house  was,  however, 
manifestly  iu  favour  of  the  proposiJ  to  bring 
the  question  forward  without  delay,  and  Mr. 
Maguire  having  withdrawn  his  proposition, 
Mr.  Gladstone  lost  uo  time  in  placixjg  before 
it  the  following  resolutions,  to  be  moved  in 
committee  of  the  whole  house  : — "  1.  Th.-it  in 
the  ojiiuion  of  this  house  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  should  cease 
to  exist  as  .an  establishment,  due  regard  being 
had  to  all  personal  interests  and  to  all  indivi- 
dual rights  of  property.  2.  That,  subject  to 
the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  exi>edient 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  pei-sonal  in- 
terests by  the  exercise  of  any  public  patronage, 
and  to  confine  the  operations  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  of  Ireland  to  objects  of 
iaroe<liate  necessitj',  or  involving  individual 
rights,  pending  the  final  decision  of  parlia- 
ment.    3.  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 


sented to  her  maje.sty,  praying  that,  wi  'u  i 
view  to  the  purposes  afurosaiJ,  her  ui:._  i_v 
will  bo  graciously  ]ileased  tu  place  at  the  dis- 
lK>s.-d  of  ]iailLkment  her  interest  iu  the  tom- 
]K>ralitios,  iu  archbishoprics,  bishoj)rics,  and 
other  ecclesiasticjJ  dignities  and  benefices  in 
Ireland  and  iu  the  custody  thereof." 

When  it  was  propAsed  to  bring  these  reso- 
lutions before  Uio  house  in  cummiltee,  Lord 
.Stanley  moved,  '•  That  this  house,  while  ad- 
mitting that  considerable  modifications  of  the 
tomi>oralities  of  the  united  church  in  Ireland 
may,  after  the  pending  inquiry,  appear  to 
be  expedient,  is  of  opinion  that  any  projio- 
sition  tending  to  the  disestablishment  or  dis- 
endowment  of  that  church  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  new  parliament."  He 
advocated  this  resolution  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  leave  the  jxirliament,  which  would  be 
elected  by  tlie  enlarged  coustitucncies  under 
the  now  Reform  Bill,  free  and  unfettered;  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  slow  to  note  that  the 
admissions  involved  in  such  a  resolution  were 
a  decisive  proof  that  the  days  of  the  Irish 
Church  were  numbered.  In  one  p.irt  of  his 
powerful  address  he  denied  that  the  existence 
of  that  church  was  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Though  the 
census  of  18G1  showed  a  small  proportionate 
increase  of  Protestants,  the  rate  of  convei-sion 
was  so  sm.ill  that  it  would  take  1500  or  2000 
years  to  cflfect  an  entire  conversion  if  it  went 
ou  at  the  same  rate.  The  final  ai-rangements 
in  this  matter  might  be  left  to  a  reformed  par- 
liament, but  he  proposed  that  they  should 
prevent  by  legislation,  this  session,  the  growth 
of  a  new  crop  of  vested  interests. 

Lord  Cranborne  spoke  with  bitter  emphasis 
against  the  proposal  of  Lord  Stanley,  which 
had  received  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and 
after  events  showed  that  his  attack  was  not 
unjustifiable.  The  amendment,  he  said,  was 
ambiguous ;  it  either  indicated  no  policy  at  all 
or  a  policy  which  the  ministry  w:»s  afraid  to 
avow.  The  leader  of  the  opposition  olTercd 
them  a  policy,  the  foreign  secretary  offered 
them  a  p.altry  excuse  for  delay.  The  attitude 
assumed  by  ministers  was  neither  wise,  firm, 
nor  creditable.  Tlie  amendment  was  too 
clever  by  half.    He  w:is  prepared  to  meet  the 
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resolution  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  a  direct  nega- 
tive, but  not  to  support  an  aiiiendmcnt  to  gain 
time  and  kee])  the  cards  in  tbe  liaud.s  of  niiui.s- 
ters  to  slnitUe  just  as  convenience  or  exigency 
miglit  suggest. 

Mr.  Gathorue  Ilavdy  followed  on  the  next 
evening  with  a  speech  which  deeply  impressed 
the  house  b^'  its  eloquence  and  earnestness. 
It  was  probably  as  powerful  an  apjjeal  as 
could  well  have  been  made  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  the 
cry  against  which  he  declared  was  a  party 
cry.  This  declaration  failed  to  strengthen 
even  if  it  did  not  injure  the  cause  he  was 
advocating.  It  may  have  helped  to  cancel  the 
impression  left  by  Lord  Stanley's  proposals, 
as  Mr.  Bright  suggested  that  it  was  intended 
to  do,  but  it  had  little  effect  on  the  subsequent 
attitude  of  the  house.  Mr.  Bright  replied  to 
one  portion  of  it  by  saying  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland,  so  far  from  having  made 
Catholics  Protestants,  had  made  Catholics  more 
intensely  Roman  than  they  were  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Lowe  attacked  the  ministry  and  their 
policy  with  effective  criticism.  The  attempt 
to  link  together  the  Irish  and  the  English 
Church  was  like  that  of  the  tyrant  Mezentius, 
■who  fastened  a  dead  to  a  living  body.  The 
effect  would  be  not  to  revive  the  dead  but  to 
kill  the  living.  The  government,  instead  of 
initiating  measures,  threw  out,  like  the  cuttle- 
fish of  which  we  read  in  Victor  Hugo's  novels, 
.all  sorts  of  teutacula  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing up  something,  which  it  might  appropriate 
.jvnd  make  its  own.  The  Irish  Church  was 
founded  on  injustice,  on  the  dominant  rights 
of  the  few  over  the  many,  and  should  not 
stand.  It  was  called  a  missionary  church,  but 
if  so  its  mission  was  not  fulfilled.  As  a  mis- 
sionary church  it  had  failed  utterly;  like  some 
exotic  brought  from  a  far  country,  with  in- 
finite pains  and  useless  trouble,  it  was  kejit 
alive  with  difficulty  and  expense  in  an  un- 
grateful climate  and  an  ungenial  soil. 

Mr.  Disraeli  rose  to  reply.  There  had  been 
much  that  was  personal  in  the  remarks  of 
Lord  Crauborne,  much  that  was  pungent  and 
irritating  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lowe,  and  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  political  atmosphere  he 


must  also  have  felt  that  he  was  fighting 
against  almost  certain  defeat;  but  he  could 
fight  for  a  lost  cause,  and  in  retreat,  with  as 
much  courage  and  address  as  most  men  dis- 
play when  they  are  advancing  to  victory.  Ho 
turned  sharply  upon  Lord  Cranborne,  who, 
he  said,  was  at  no  time  wanting  in  imputing 
to  the  government  unworthy  motives.  The 
noble  lord  was  a  man  of  gi'eat  talent,  and  there 
was  great  vigoui'  in  his  language  and  no  want 
of  vindictiveness; — "  I  admit  that  now,  speak- 
ing as  a  critic,  and  not  perhaps  as  an  impartial 
one,  I  must  say  I  think  it  wants  finish.  Con- 
sidering that  the  noble  lord  has  studied  the 
subject,  and  that  he  has  written  anonymous 
articles  against  me  before  and  since  I  was  his 
colleague, — I  do  not  know  whether  he  wrote 
them  when  I  was  his  colleague, — I  think  it 
might  have  been  accomplished  more  ad  un- 
guem."  The  references  to  Lord  Cranborne'a 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Heview  and 
other  jieriodicals  was  telling,  nor  was  the  re- 
tort upon  Mr.  Lowe  less  so.  "What  is  more 
remarkable  than  his  learning  and  his  logic,  is 
that  power  of  spontaneous  aversion  which  par- 
ticularly characterizes  him.  .  .  .  He  hates 
the  working-classes  of  England.  He  hates 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland;  he  hates 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  He  hates  her 
majesty's  ministers ;  and  until  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman,  the  member  for  South 
Lancashire,  placed  his  hand  upon  the  ark,  he 
seemed  almost  to  hate  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  for  Soutli  Lancashire."  This  was 
in  the  characteristic  vein  of  the  Disraeli  of  a 
good  many  years  before,  and  perhaps  the  house 
was  reminded  of  those  days,  for  when  the 
speaker  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  never 
attacked  any  one  in  his  life,  there  arose  cries 
of  "Oh  !  oh  !"  and  "Peel;"  but  when  silence 
was  regained  the  sentence  concluded  with, 
"unless  I  w.os  first  assailed."  It  was  good 
heavy  fencing  of  a  sort;  but  what  followed 
was  more  serious  than  fencing.  He  was,  it 
may  be  supposed,  thinking  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  Irish  Church  endowments  or  grants 
which  were  under  the  royal  authority  when 
he  intimated  that  his  opponents  were,  he 
believed,  about  to  seize  upon  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  realm,  and  announced  that 
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he  would  to  llic  utmusl  of  his  abihty  Oiii>ose 
theii'  iiltviiii>U. 

Mr.  Ulad&toue  afterwaitU  said  that  there 
were  jwrtious  of  this  siK'i'ili  which  apjieaivd 
to  be-  due  to  tlie  iutluviu-v  of  a  heated  imugi- 
iiatiou;  and  the  &:kme  exphuiatiou  might  have 
been  given  to  a  siibscijueut  deolaratioii  maile 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  there  were  syuiptoius  of 
a  couspir.iey  betweou  lligh  (.'hiirch  ritUiUists 
and  Irish  liomauists,-  a  confederacy  in  the 
hands  of  wliich  tlio  Liberation  Society  was  a 
mere  iiistnimeut.  These  representatious,  the 
urst  of  which  w:is  made  ou  the  last  uight 
of  the  deUite,  were  repeated  with  the  remark 
about  the  Liberation  Society,  in  a  letter  to  a 
clergyman  (one  of  Mr.  DLsi-aeli's  coustitueuts) 
who  liad  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  as- 
sertion made  to  the  house. 

That  they  were  intended  to  apply  personally 
toMr.tiladstoue  cannot  be  s;ifely  assumed,  but 
that  a  good  many  people  did  so  apply  them 
can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

The  argument,  that  if  the  proposed  plans  for 
dLsestablishnieut  sliould  be  adopted,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  its  ministers,  aiid 
that  they  would  be  placed  in  a  position  as  free 
as  those  of  any  dissenting  body  in  England,  pro- 
bably had  some  effect.  Lord  Stanley's  amend- 
ment was  lost  by  a  majority  of  61.  The  mo- 
tion for  going  into  committee  was  gained  by 
a  majority  of  5G,  among  whom  were  five  Con- 
servatives; seven  Liberals  voting  against  it. 
The  majority  in  a  bouse  where  only  33  votes 
were  wanting  was  larger  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated. The  Liberal  party  was  remarkably 
united.  Large  meetings  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  one  at  St.  James'  Hall, 
at  which  Earl  Russell  presided,  was  consi- 
dered of  great  imjwrtance. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  measure,  various  personal  accusa- 
tions weie  brought  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
the  effect,  that  when  at  Some  he  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  pope  to  destroy  the  church 
establishment  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  other 
changes,  he  being  a  Koman  Catholic  at  heai-t: 
that  he  had  publicly  condemned  all  support 
to  the  clergy  in  the  three  kingdoms  from 
church  or  public  funds:  that  when  at  Bal- 


moral he  refused  to  attend  her  majesty  at 
Crathie  Church:  that  lie  received  the  thanks 
of  the  |Mpe  for  bin  proceedings  itsspectiuj;  the 
Irish  I'hurcli:  that  ho  was  a  member  of  a 
IlighChurch  ritualistic  congregation.  "Theso 
statements,  one  and  all,"  wrote  Mr.  Ciladstoue, 
in  a  letter  to  the  public  journals,  "are  untrue 
iu  letter  and  in  spirit,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end." 

The  Easter  vacation  arrived,  and  the  mea- 
sures wliich  wei-e  to  have  been  brought  for- 
wanl  by  the  government  were  susjiended. 
When  the  house  ag;iin  met  some  of  the  busi- 
ness Wi(s  puslied  on,  the  budget  was  brought 
forward,  the  results  of  the  Abyssinian  war 
wex'e  aunounced,  and  the  ministry  gave  no 
sign  of  their  intentions.  After  eleven  nights' 
discussion  a  division  took  place  on  Mr.  Cjlad- 
stoue's  fii-st  resolution, and  the  majority  against 
the  government  was  G5.  Mr.  Disraeli  then 
stated  that  this  vote  of  the  committee  altered 
the  relations  between  the  government  and  the 
house.  After  an  adjournment  the  house  was 
informed  that  he  ha<l  waited  on  the  tjuceu 
and  tendered  the  resignation  of  the  ministry, 
at  the  same  time  advising  her  majesty,  that 
though  the  representatives  of  the  existing 
constituencies  were,  no  doubt,  as  morally  com- 
petent to  decide  the  question  of  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  new  constituencies  would  be,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  ministers  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  appeal  to  the  new  constituencies. 
If  parliament  could  co-operate  with  the  govern- 
ment ari-angemcnts  might  be  m.ide  for  a  dns- 
solution  iu  the  autumn. 

The  position  was  this.  If  parliament  were 
immediately  dissolved  the  new  elections  would 
be  those  of  the  constituencies  already  existing, 
because  the  provisions  of  the  new  reform  bill 
had  not  been  brought  into  operation ;  the  re- 
sult of  this  would  be  that  the  new  parliament 
would  cease  after  a  few  mouths  of  existence. 
Thus  the  ministry  would  be  able  to  press  for- 
ward government  measures,  with  the  alter- 
native, that  if  they  were  defeated,  an  immc- 
diatedissolution  would  have  the  effect  of  neces- 
sitating two  general  elections  within  a  very 
short  period. 

The  tactics  of  the  ministry  were  condcmi-.ed 
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by  the  opposition  as  being  iiiicoustitutional, 
and  it  was  contended,  that  after  such  obvious 
defeats  they  should  have  resigned  without 
recommending  a  dissolution.  Much  sharp 
(]uestiouiug  as  to  the  statements  made  to  the 
<iueen  ensued;  but  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  led  into  admissions 
that  would  implicate  tlie  government.  He 
liad,  temporarily,  what  is  commonly  called  "the 
whip  hand"  of  the  house,  but  though  the  min- 
istry i-ecorded  their  strong  opposition  to  the  two 
remaining  resolutions  on  the  Irish  Church,  no 
division  took  place,  and  both  were  carried. 

It  is  no  new  experience,  that  when  the 
Liberal  party  appeare  to  be  having  all  its  own 
way  it  begins  to  fall  asunder.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  independence  of  thought 
which  is  its  boast  is  often  fatal  to  that  cohesion, 
we  might  even  say  to  that  loyalty  to  its  leadere, 
which  is  essential  to  secure  the  success  of  mea- 
sures which  it  has  been  most  earnest  in  pro- 
moting. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions 
been  carried  than  a  Scotch  member,  Mr. 
Aytoun,  persisted  in  proposing,  as  a  distinct 
supplementary  provision,  that  the  Maynooth 
grant  and  the  Eegium  Donum  should  be  dis- 
continued. The  grant  to  the  Irish  College  of 
Ma3-nooth  had  beena  well-gnawed  bone  of  con- 
tention for  many  yeai-s,  because  the  extreme 
Protestants  of  the  house  had  gi-umbled  over  it 
during  successive  sessions,  contending  that  it 
was  in  effect  an  endowment  of  the  Eomish 
Church.  It  had  been  originally  conceded  as 
a  contribution  towards  the  secular  education  of 
youths  who  were  intended  for  the  Irish  priest- 
hood, and  who  would,  therefore,  be  teachers  of 
the  people.  The  question,  it  was  argued,  lay 
between  helping  them  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge that  would  enable  them  to  be  intelligent 
members  of  society,  or  leaving  them  almost  as 
ignorant  as  the  people  over  whom  they  were 
to  exert  not  only  spiritual  but  social  influence. 
These  were  the  gi-ounds  on  which  the  grant 
was  defended,  and  its  appropriation  was,  at 
all  events  to  some  extent,  guarded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  on  which  it  had  been 
voted;  but  the  very  fact  of  giving  money  for 
the  support  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  college  was 


regarded  by  many  as  a  direct  encouragement 
of  Papac}'. 

The  Kegium  Donum  had  existed  from  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  a  grantof  money 
from  tlie  crown  for  the  sujiport  of  Picsby- 
terian  ministers  in  Ireland.  J.inies  II.  discon- 
tinued it,  but  it  was  revived  by  William  III., 
who  made  it  a  charge  upon  the  customs  of 
Belfast. 

In  vain  did  !Mr.  Gladstone  explain  that  both 
these  grants  would  be  dealt  with  when  the 
whole  scheme  was  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Aytoun  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  re- 
fused to  leave  the  matter  to  any  general  ar- 
rangement.  The  house  wa-s  in  an  uproar. 
Amidst  the  shouts  and  exclamations  of  con- 
tending disputants  the  occupants  of  the  min- 
isterial benches  departed  and  left  their  op- 
ponents to  fight  it  out.  Amidst  continued 
yells  and  violent  denunciations  Mr.  Disraeli 
returned,  and  sardonically  observed  that  it 
was  just  what  he  had  expected;  the  gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  were  quarrelling  over  their 
hootj.  The  sarcasm  added  another  discordant 
element  to  the  scene ;  and  at  last,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  a  rider  was  added  to  the 
j)ropositions,  that  when  legislative  effect  should 
be  given  to  the  first  resolution  it  would  be 
right  and  necessary  that  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth and  the  Eegium  Donum  should  be  dis- 
continued, due  regard  being  had  to  all  per- 
sonal interests. 

The  amount  represented  by  these  two  grants 
was  about  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

The  position  which  the  ministry  had  taken 
had  its  effect  in  urging  the  house  to  deal 
promptly  with  deferred  bills.  The  navy  esti- 
mates, thi-ee  months  overdue,  were  p.asscd,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  hurry  the  Scotch  Eeform 
Bill  before  the  dissolution.  It  was  proposed 
to  increase  the  number  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment in  order  to  give  Scotland  a  fair  share  in 
the  representation ;  but  there  w.is  a  general 
impression  that  there  were  already  too  many 
members;  and  Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  before 
the  house  went  into  committee  on  the  bill 
there  should  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee that  they  should  have  power  to  dis- 
franchise English  boroughs  which  the  census 
returns  of  1S61  showed  had  fewer  than  50G0 
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iuhabttdits.  Tliii  woiiKI  disfi-niicliisa  len 
boruu^'lis,  itiul  wns  in  tliix>i-t  o|>|K>sitiuu  to  Mr. 
DUnieli's  (IfchirAtiiiii  tliat  tlie  rvform  bill  uf 
1807  woiilj  not  ilisfr.iuc'liiso'  ii  siiij;ltf  boiouj;h. 
Sir  R.  Kuijjlitloy  tlu'ivfoiv  iui«vo<l  tluit  the 
teu  seats  re<(iiitvtl  for  Si-utlunU  slioiiM  be  ob- 
tainei.!  by  takin'j  a  seat  fixiin  oveiy  borougli 
wbiist?  jKipiilatioti  was  below  li;,lKHt,  a  motion 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  warmly  sii|i|)<irtod.  Ou 
tlie  division  this  motion  w;ia  ilefeateil  by  217 
votes  to  19G,  au>i  a  subse<iiient  |  iMiwsition 
made  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  that  the  rat«-|>;\yin;j 
clauses  shonid  be  struck  out  as  ix-^:u\led  Scot- 
l.-uid,  was  also  jvisscd  by  a  majority  of  22  votes. 
This  decision  w.is  declined  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
aflect  the  jirinciple  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  was 
corrected  by  a  compromise  founded  ou  a  re- 
solution that  no  elector  in  Scotland  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  the  franchise  who  w.is 
not  rated  to  the  poor,  aud  had  not  jmd  his 
rates. 

The  Irish  Reform  Bill  and  other  measures 
were  inpidly  pushed  ouward,onc  of  them  being 
the  Bribery  Bill,  which  was  settled  by  reverting 
to  the  original  proposition  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  liouse  over  bribery  cases  should  be 
traiisfen-ed  to  the  judges.  The  bill  enabling 
the  government  to  purchase  the  electric  tele- 
graphs from  various  private  companies  who 
were  then  working  them,  also  passed  througli 
the  house. 

The  business  was  then  deemed  to  be  sufli- 
ciently  completed  to  warrant  a  dissolution,  and 
on  the  last  d.iy  of  July  parliament  wiis  pro- 
rogued, and  preiXH-ations  were  made  for  an 
appeal  to  the  new  constituencies,  though  the 
actual  dissolution  and  the  commencement  of 
tlie  elections  did  not  take  place  till  November. 
There  is  uoneed  to  dwell  upon  the  addresses 
and  manifestoes  issued  on  both  sides.  The 
actual  results  of  the  contest  are  of  more  im- 
portance, for  they  completely  falsified  pre- 
dictions that  under  the  extended  franchise  the 
■working-men  would  send  to  parliament  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body  a?  their  representatives. 
The  exertions  on  both  sides  were  strenuous, 
iind  the  excitement  of  the  election  was  very 
great — for  it  was  to  test  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  with  legard  to  tlic  two  great  parties 
of  the  stite;   and   the  question  Lad  to  be 


decided  how  far  some  of  the  new  coustituencirs 
would  gointhedirectiiinof  modern  Radicalism. 
The  slrugi;le  was  severe,  for  it  Wits  almost  uni- 
vers;illy  recognised  that  Mr.  (ILuUtoi.e,  as 
leailor  of  the  Liberals,  h.id  eiiteivd  upon  a 
[lolicy  which  would  involve  widely-reaching 
measures  and  many  im|H>rtaut  clianges,  for 
which  timid  puliliciaus  or  those  who  sought 
shelter  under  tlte  title  of  "  Liberal-Conserva- 
tives" were  not  pre|»areil.  The  Conservatives 
were  active,  and  their  plans  were  organized 
with  considei-iblo  attention  to  those  ]Hiiuts  of 
(ho  contest  by  which  they  might  obt-iiu  the 
most  advauUtge.  They  had  carried  the  war 
into  the  country  of  their  foremost  opponent, 
and  though,  in  South-west  Lane.ishire,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  at  the  hustings,  there 
a|)peared  to  be  a  great  majority  in  his  favour, 
and  he  cidled  with  some  confidence  upon  his 
foiTuer  constituents,  he  was  defeated  at  the 
poll  on  the  following  day,  two  Conservatives, 
Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Turner,  being  elected,  the 
former  by  "729  and  the  Litter  by  7G7C  votes, 
while  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  had  prepon- 
deratiugnumbersamoug  the  Liverpoolclectors, 
polled  only  7415,  and  Mr.  Grenfell,  the  other 
Liberal  candidate,  C939.  The  probability  of 
such  a  result  had  been  foreseen  by  others, 
though  it  wiuld  ajipearnot  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself;  therefore  without  his  solicitation,  and 
without  any  expense  to  him,  the  Liberal  elec- 
tors of  Greenwich  had  put  him  in  nomination 
along  with  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  and  he 
had  already  been  elected  as  their  representa- 
tive by  C551  votes,  Mr.  Salomons  jxiUiug 
GG45,  and  the  two  Conservatives  4G(il  and 
4342  respectively. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  asked  the  electors  of 
South-west  Lancashire  to  place  themselves 
by  their  votes  along  with  the  unmisUikable 
majority  of  the  country.  The  result  of  the 
general  elections  proved  that  the  Liberals  had 
the  national  voice  in  their  favour.  At  the 
sjime  time  there  were  some  remarkable  clnuiges 
with  regard  to  the  public  estimate  of  former 
Liberal  represL-nt;itives,  and  still  more  re- 
markable evidencefs,  that  the  new^  constitu- 
encies had  their  own  opinions  of  certain 
aspirants  for  parliamentiry  hououi'S,  and 
undei-stood  the  dincrence  between  the  real 
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ami  supposed  claims  of  those  canJiilates  wlio 
sought  to  represent  the  working-classes. 

Among  former  Liberal  representatives  who 
were  rejected  was  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill. 
He  failed  in  the  endeavour  to  resume  liis 
former  ]jlace,  and  was  defeated  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  of  moder- 
ate Conservative  opinions,  who,  a.s  the  head  of 
a  firm  of  booksellers  and  publishers,  had 
achieved  considerable  commercial  success  by 
having  obtained  from  most  of  the  principal 
railway  companies  concessions  enabling  him 
to  place  stalls  on  the  various  station -plat- 
forms for  the  sale  of  books  and  newspapers. 

There  were  several  indications  that  Mr. 
Mill  was  not  to  be  numbered  with  the  popular 
representatives.  With  a  philosophical  sim- 
plicity, which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
want  of  judgment,  he  recommended  other 
candidates  to  other  constituencies,  and  none  of 
them  were  returned.  In  former  pages  we  have 
had  something  to  say  about  Mr.  Mill's  peculiar 
training  and  education;  and  probably  he  was 
a  little  too  much  of  the  philosopher  for  his 
former  constituents.  He  was  thouglit  to  be 
"viewy" — to  have  political  crotchets  which 
were  all  very  well  as  cold  theories,  but  would  not 
bear  the  test  of  practical  experience.  Some  of 
these  "  crotchets,"  like  "  women-suflVage  "  and 
women's  title  to  independence,  have  since 
come  from  the  region  of  mere  theory,  and  are 
substantial  or  imminent  questions. 

One  of  Mr.  Mill's  distinctions  was  an  aver- 
sion to  the  expenditure  of  money  by  candidates 
at  elections.  He  was  a  charitable,  and  even  a 
generous  benefactor  to  many  who  needed  help; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  aversion  had  its 
grounds  in  a  detestation  of  bribery  and  a 
desire  to  remove  all  opportunities  for  it.  It 
was  not  that  Mr.  Mill  was  niggardly,  though 
his  means  were  not  so  large  as  to  enable  him 
to  compete  in  extravagance  with  wealthy 
men;  nor  did  it  necessarily  follow  that  the 
electors  of  Westminster  objected  to  his  views 
on  this  subject  because  they  desired  to  sell 
their  votes.  In  nearly  every  constituency 
there  is  a  feeling  that  a  free  expenditure  of 
money  is  a  very  desirable  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  a  candidate.  It  looks  "  hearty,"  and 
Jlr.  Mill  was  scarcely  a  hearty  person  in  that 


sense.  He  might  have  been  excused  from 
drawing  cheques  if  poverty  liad  been  his  plea, 
but  he  distinctly  declared  that  the  expenses  of 
an  election  should  be  borne  by  the  coostitii- 
ency.  There  were  people  who  declared  that 
this  caused  his  defeat. 

If  tlie  people  of  Westminster  had  grown 
tired  of  Mr.  Mill,  the  people  of  Sheffield  ap- 
peared to  have  been  offended  by  some  of  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Eoebuck,  who  certainly 
seldom  concealed  his  opinions  for  the  sake  of 
propitiating  anybody  in  or  out  of  parliament. 
His  pugnacity  seemed  to  have  increased  with 
years,  or,  at  all  events,  it  had  taken  the  form 
of  frequent  displays  of  what  seemed  like  irrita- 
bility, and  the  nickname  of  "Tear- 'em" 
which  had  been  applied  to  him  was  supposed 
to  express  his  honest  irrepressible  tendency  to 
go  at  anybod}-  or  anything  opposed  to  his  own 
convictions  or  even  his  own  prejudices,  and  to 
worr}'  and  bark  at  supposed  abuses,  as  a  terrier 
does  when  he  has  a  suspicion  of  rats.  True  to 
his  convictions,  he  had  with  his  usual  courage 
dared  to  oppose  the  trades-unions,  and  strong 
in  his  prejudices,  he  had  disjilayed  bitter 
antagonism  to  the  Northern  cause  during  the 
American  wai-.  The  Sheffield  voters  rejected 
him,  and  elected  Mr.  Mundella,  who  very 
soon  took  an  eminently  useful  part  in  some  of 
the  most  beneficial  work  of  successive  parlia- 
ments. Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  who  had  i-epre- 
sented  Wallingford,  failed  to  regain  his  seat, 
but  his  son  (now  Sir  Charles  Dilke)  was  re- 
turned for  Clielsea.  Mr.  Miall,  the  stanch 
supporter  of  the  Nonconformist  interest,  lost 
the  election  at  Bradford,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards renominated,  and  obtained  the  seat. 
Mr.  Milner-Gibsou  was  defeated  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  and  made  no  further  effort  to 
get  into  parliament.  He  had  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  state  in  the  great  battle  for  free- 
trade  and  afterwards,  and  was  entitled  to 
retire  from  public  life.  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne, 
whose  sallies  had  so  often  roused  and  amused 
the  house,  and  whom  Dr.  Gifford,  when  editor 
of  the  Standard  newspaper,  had  happily  named 
"the  stormy  petrel  of  debate,"  was  among 
the  rejected,  but  was  afterwards  returned  to 
parliament.     Mr.  Lowe,  as  we  have  already 
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uutet],  was  irUu'iitil  luj  ihe  llitit  ivjirviietttutivo 
for  tlie  I'liivei-sitv  of  Luiuluii. 

Uue  of  tho  lui'&l  uiiirkri.1  contests  w.is  that 
Iwlwceii  Lui-J  llartiiigtoii  ninl  tlii-  youiisjer 
wu  of  Loixi  Derby  we  luii-lit  iiliuust  Kiy 
between  tlio  houses  of  C'lkvetidish  anil  .StanU'y 
^for  North  Lanaishire.  Mr.  Kreilcrick  Stan- 
ley Wiis  the  sua'essfnl  camlidute  by  a  hn-ge 
majority,  ami  it  was  only  some  months  iiftvr- 
waixls  that  Lurtl  liartin^lou  obt;uued  a  seat 
for  the  liiiJuor  boix>uglis,  and  w:is  included  iu 
the  new  ministry  formed  by  Mr.  Uladstono. 

The  names  of  some  of  those  hei'e  mentioned 
will  be  i-ecognized  as  belonging  to  the  real  i-e- 
presewtitives  of  "the  workiiig-cLxsses ''  of  the 
cummuuity;  but  it  was  very  siguiticaut  that 
those  who  professed  to  belong  to  that  ehiss, 
or  to  found  their  claims  on  being  euiiueutly 
fitted  to  uphold  workiug-elass  iutere^sts,  were 
unmistakably  rejected.  Mr.  Ernest  Jones, 
Mr.  Mason  Jones,  even  Mr.  Beales,  were  not 
acceptable,  and  Mr.  Odger,  an  actual  working- 
man  of  no  little  ability,  had  even  less  success 
iu  commanding  the  suflniges  of  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  than  some  of  the  blusterous  and  self- 
asseitive  declaimers  whose  names  need  not  be 
mentioned  here,  but  who  assuredly  were  not 
representiitives  of  working-men  iu  any  true 
sense,  but  were  the  demoralizing  parasites 
of  "the  working-classes,"  subsisting  on  the 
subscriptions  or  contributions  which  they 
could  contrive  to  extract  from  their  dupes. 

The  social  and  political  aspect  of  the  House 
of  Commons  wjis  not  much  changed,  but  there 
had  been  a  remarkable  ti-nnspositiou  of  mem- 
bers. In  sevenil  j)laces  which  had  formerly 
been  conspicuous  for  Badical  opinions,  Con- 
servatives had  achieved  the  greatest  success. 
The  county  of  Lancaster  had  returned  eight 
Conservatives,  representing  the  whole  of  the 
divisions  of  the  county,  and  iu  some  of  the 
towns  equidly  unexpected  changes  had  taken 
place.  There  could  be  no  question,  however, 
that  the  aggregate  increase  of  Liberalism  was 
equally  remarkable.  In  the  boroughs  there 
were  only  9o  Conservative  members  returned 
as  against  214  Libends,  while  in  Scothiud  the 
Liberal  votes  were  overwhelming,  the  Con- 
servatives taking  only  7  county  seats  against 


I  'SJ,  auit  iveciving  none  in  the  burghs.  An 
I  analysis  of  the  election  of  1^G^  showed  the 
totid  Liberal  vote  iu  Kugluud  and  Wales  was 
l,231,4.''ill;  the  t'onservative,  hi-1,067 — major- 
ity, 4(17,31)3.  The  total  Liberal  vote  in  Scot- 
laud  was  123,410;  the  Conservative,  23,a'Jl— 
majority,  KKi,(.>lll,  a  few  additions  for  unde- 
cided votes  making  the  majority  slightly 
greater.  The  total  Liberal  vote  in  Ireland 
was  f(:l,379;  the  Conservative,  3t>,li82 — m.-ijor- 
ity,  1 7,297.  Thus  there  was  a  gross  Liberal  vote 
of  1,408,239,  and  a  gross  Conservative  vote 
of  8S3,530,  leaving  a  majoiity  iu  favour  of  the 
Libends  of  524,709.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  92  constituencies  gained  by  the 
Liberals  thixiughout  the  elections  coutiined  a 
pojHdation  of  t;,Gl  1,950;  while  the  (J9  won  by 
the  Conservatives  contained  only  a  population 
of  S,177,534,  leaving  a  balance  on  the  side  of 
the  Liberals  of  1,434,410.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  227  out  of  the  whole  number  of  members 
returned  who  had  no  scat  in  the  previous 
])arliament,  being  ujiwards  of  one-third  of  the 
entire  House  of  Commons. 

The  situation  of  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment was  so  obvious  that  Mr.  Disraeli  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  ministers  without 
waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the  house.  On  the 
4th  of  December  Mr.  Gladstone  was  summoned 
to  receive  the  queen's  command  to  form  a  new 
ministry.  On  the  9th  he  had  completed  it,  and 
had  succeeded  in  pei-suadiiig  Mr.  Bright  (who 
was  still  disinclined  to  hold  office)  to  accept  the 
position  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
For  no  other  minister  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  he  have  consented  to  become  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  assure 
bis  constituents  in  words  of  much  pathos  and 
evident  sincerity  that  he  should  neither  change 
his  sentiments  nor  sacrifice  his  strong  convic- 
tions because  of  his  association  with  the  minis- 
try, though  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to 
abstain  from  the  expression  of  independent 
opinions  for  the  purpose  of  maiutiiining  the 
united  action  which  would  be  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  government.  In  fact  Mr. 
Bright  did  not  altogether  abstain  from  taking 
independent  ground  outside  the  aibiuet,  but 
he  felt  that  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  helm, 
and  having  in  view  tliat  lesislation  for  Ireland 
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■wliiili  they  liail  bolh  so  eiu-uestly  advocated, 
lie  could  not  refiise  to  strengthen  the  Liberal 
policy  by  accepting  a  place  in  the  ministry. 

Lord  Clarendon  av.is  foreign  secretary,  Lord 
Granville  secretary  for  the  colonies;  Jlr.  Brace, 
home  secretary;  and  to  the  calm  and  methodi- 
cal Mr.  Cardwell  was  committed  the  war 
sccretaryshi]!,  au  office  in  which  he  had  to 
cany  out  imijortunt  measures  of  army  reform. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  secretary  for  India, 
Lord  Hatherly  (Sir  William  Page  Wood),  a 
staunch  Liberal,  became  lord-chancellor;  the 
Earl  of  Kimberley,  lord  privy  seal;  and  Mr. 
Childers  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Lord 
Duflerin  had  a  place  in  the  ministry  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Earl  Spen- 
cer became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  as  chief  secretary. 
The  Marquis  of  Hartington  was  made  post- 
master-general, and  Mr.  Lowe  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  an  experiment  the  consequences 
of  which  will  be  briefly  noted  hereafter.  On 
the  whole  it  was  a  strong  government  and 
well  organized,  and  it  was  popular.  The  fact  of 
Mr.  Bright  having  become  a  direct  coadjutor  of 
the  premier  had  great  weight  with  those  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  looked  forward  to  decisive 
measures  for  the  satisfaction  of  Irish  claims. 

In  an  address  to  his  constituents  at  Greenwich 
Mr.  Gladstone  sounded  the  note  of  advance, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church,  Irish  education,  and  the  tenure 
of  land  in  Ireland,  but  in  other  mattei-s  with 
which  he  knew  that  the  government  would 
have  to  deal  promptly  and  decisively.  The 
Irish  Church  came  first.  Amidst  a  storm  of 
violent  abuse,  invective,  and  denunciation 
uttered  at  public  meetings  by  noblemen,  lead- 
ing Orangemen,  bishops,  and  clergy,  as  well  as 
by  his  opponents  in  parliament,  he  braced 
himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  forward  the 
complete  scheme,  of  which  his  resolutions  h.id 
been  the  intimation.  "  We  confide,"  said  the 
premier,  "  in  the  traditions  we  have  received 
of  our  fathei-s;  we  confide  in  the  soundness 
both  of  the  religious  and  of  the  civil  principles 
that  ju'evail;  we  confide  in  the  sacredness  of 
that  cause  of  justice  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  with  that  confidence  and  pei-suasiou  we 
are  prepared  to  go  forward." 


On  the  1st  of  March,  1SG9,  ho  rose  to  bring 
forward  the  scheme  which  had  been  proposed. 
For  three  houi-s  the  douse  crowd  which  filled 
the  benclies,  the  galleries,  and  every  ])oiut 
from  which  he  could  be  beard,  listened  with 
almost  breathless  interest. 

A  speech  full  of  detail,  full  of  strong  appeal, 
but  a  speech,  so  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  iu  which 
there  was  not  a  redundant  word. 

That  should  alone  be  a  reason  for  not  quot- 
ing extracts  from  it.  It  must  be  sulScieut  to 
indicate  what  were  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  was  to  make  the  significant  and  im- 
portant change  of  dissolving  the  union  between 
the  two  churches. 

Those  provisions  were,  that  the  existing  Ec- 
clesiastiail  Commission  should  cease,  and  that 
a  new  commission  should  be  appointed  for  ten 
yeai-s  in  wliich  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
sliould  be  vested  (making  provision  for  life 
interests)  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
bill.  This  new  commission  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
bill,  so  that  disendowment  would  practically 
commence  at  once.  The  Irish  Church  would 
in  effect  be  made  a  free  Episcopal  Church,  and 
during  the  transitional  period  no  new  vested 
interests  w-ere  to  be  created. 

Disestablishment  would  commence  on  the 
1st  of  Januarv,  1S71  (unless  the  date  should 
for  sufficient  reasons  be  altered  by  the  govern- 
ment), when  the  union  between  the  churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  would  be  dissolved. 
The  Irish  Church  would  cease  to  be  i-ecognized 
by  the  state;  all  Irish  ecclesiastical  courtswould 
be  abolished,  and  ecclesiasticiil  laws  would 
remain  only  provisionally  in  force,  not  as  laws, 
but  as  a  voluntary  compact  between  clergy 
and  laity  until  they  should  be  altered  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  disestablished  church — 
a  kind  of  synod  elected  to  represent  the  clergy 
and  laity  and  recognized  by  the  queen  iu 
council  as  a  duly  constituted  representative 
body  to  be  legally  incorporated.  The  crown 
was  to  resign  the  right  to  appoint  Irish 
bishops,  and  Irish  bishops  would  no  longer  sit 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  interval  between  the  passing  of 
the  act  and  the  d.ate  of  Jamiar}-  1st,  1871, 
and  during  the  reorganization  of  the  church. 
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a]<|x>iiitiiieiits  wi-re  to  hr  iii:ulf  to  8]>irituiil 
otlices,  but  tliey  were  not  to  i-nny  witli 
tlieui  the  fiv«liolil  or  euufor  vested  iulei°ei>l3. 
Ill  the  sjiiiie  lu.'iiiiier  njipuiutuieiits  woiiM  be 
luaile  to  vncutit  biiihopiioj,  but  ouly  on  the 
priver  of  the  bisho]is  to  coiisecmte  a  |kii  ticuhtr 
pei'sou  to  a  vacaiiey;  ami  these  np|>oiiitmoiitd 
would  carry  with  them  no  vested  interests 
and  no  rights  of  peerai^e.  Cit)tt-u  liviii;^ 
vacant  duriug  the  s;ime  period  would  be  tilled 
up  on  similar  priiK'iples. 

This  was  the  ])lau  for  disestablislnncut. 
That  fordisendowment  w;is  more  complicated, 
anil  its  practiced  settlement  would  be  more 
ditiieult,  since  the  titles  to  many  of  the  claims 
that  would  be  made  were  intricate.  There 
were  vested  interests  of  incumbents,  including 
bishops  and  dignitaries  as  well  as  benedced 
clergy,  receiving  certain  annuities  from  the 
proi>erty  of  the  church,  and  the  comraissionera 
would  ascertain  the  amount  of  each  incum- 
bent's income,  deducting  what  he  j);ud  for 
curates.  Such  incumbent  might  then  either 
continue  to  receive  the  annuity  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  or  might 
have  it  commuted  into  an  annuity  for  life. 
Permanent  curates,  or  those  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  same  parish  from  January  1, 
18C9,  to  January  1,  1871,  or  h.id  left  their 
employment  not  from  their  own  free-will  or 
through  misconduct,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  kind  of  compens:ition  as  the  incumbent, 
and  such  compensation  would  be  paid  by  the 
incumbents.  "  Transitory  "  cur.ites  were  to  be 
dismissed  with  a  gratuity.  Private  endow- 
uieuts  arising  from  money  contributed  from 
private  sources  since  the  year  16G0,  and  not 
including  churches  and  glebe  house,  would 
not  be  touched,  and  would  be  the  only  mar- 
ketible  property  conveyed  to  the  church. 
Glebe  houses  were  not  nurketable  property, 
for  though  there  could  be  traced  an  expendi- 
ture of  £12,()0C1,00()  upon  them  their  annual 
value  w.is  only  / 18,600,  and  there  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  building  charges  upon  them 
which  the  sUite  would  h:ive  to  pay  on  coming 
into  i>ossession.  If  tlie  governing  body  (laid 
the  building  charges  they  might  iicquire  the 
glebe  houses  and  could  purch:isc  glebe  laud  at 
a  fair  valuation. 


[        When  the  projiosed  guverniii 
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either  to  maintain  any  church  for  public  wor- 
ship or  to  ix-move  it  to  some  more  convenient 
(Kisilion,  it  would  be  handed  over  to  them, 
(.'huivhes  not  in  use  and  iiu-apablo  of  l>eiug 
restored  for  purjKises  of  worship  would  bo 
handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Works,  with  an 
allocation  of  funds  sufhcieiit  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  burial  -  grounds  adjoiuiu|{ 
churches  would  go  with  the  churches,  all 
existing  rights  being  )iroservcd,  and  other 
burial-grounds  would  be  transferred  to  the 
guai-dians  of  the  jioor. 

Presbyterian  ministers,  recipients  of  the 
liegium  Donum,  would  be  com|>ensated  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  incumbents  of  the 
disestablished  church.  In  these  coses  and 
with  respect  to  the  grant  to  Mayuooth  there 
would  be  a  valuation  of  all  the  interests  at  14 
years'  purchase  of  the  capital  amount  annually 
voted.  An  elaborate  scheme  for  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  tithe  rent  charge  in  4b  years, 
provided  that  laudloi-ds  would  be  allowed,  if 
they  chose,  to  purchase  it  at  22^  years'  pur- 
chase, and  if  they  did  not  .accept  the  offer, 
they  would  come  under  another  and  a  general 
oiieration.  There  would  be  a  compulsory  sale 
to  them  of  the  tithe  rent  charge,  at  a  rata 
which  would  yield  4|  per  cent ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  they  would  be  credited  with  a  loan 
at  3h  per  cent,  pay.ible  in  instalments  in  45 
years.  The  power  of  purchase  would  remain 
in  the  h.auds  of  the  tenants  for  three  years 
after  the  jKussing  of  the  act,  and  it  Wiis  .-dso 
pioposed  that  the  tenants  should  have  a  right 
of  pre-emj)tion  of  all  lauds  sold  by  the  com- 
mission, and  that  three-fourths  of  the  purchase 
money  might  be  left  on  the  security  of  the 
Kind. 

The  following  were  the  particulars  of  the 
expected  results :  —  The  tithe  i-eiit  charge 
would  yield  i;9,00(\OlKl;  lands  and  j>eri)ctuity 
rents,  /G,250,O0O;  money,  £700,(XR)  — total, 
.£16,IKX),000;  the  present  value  of  the  proi>erly 
of  the  Irish  Church.  Of  this  the  bill  would 
dispose  of  /S,6J0,(XK1,  viz.  vested  interests  of 
incumbents,  i;4,900,W0;  curates,  i:8OlV'0O; 
lay  corai)cnsation,  £900,000;  private  endow- 
ments, i500,000;  building  charges,  £250,000; 
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commutation  of  tlio  Maynooth  grant  and  the 
Uegium  Donum,  £1,100,000;  and  expenses 
(if  tlie  commission,  i.'200,000.  Consequently, 
there  would  remain  a  surplus  of  between 
£7,000,000  and  £8,000,000 ;  and  the  question 
then  arose, "  What  shall  we  do  with  it?"  Mr. 
Gladstone  held  it  to  Le  indispensable  that  the 
purposes  to  wliich  the  surplus  was  applied 
should  be  Irish.  Further,  they  should  not  be 
religious,  although  they  must  be  iinal,  and 
open  the  door  to  no  new  controversy.  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the 
relief  of  unavoidable  calamities  and  suffering 
not  provided  for  by  the  poor-law.  The  sum  of 
£185,000  would  be  allocated  for  lunatic  asy- 
lums; £20,000  a  year  would  be  awarded  to  idiot 
asylums;  £30,000  to  training  schools  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  £15,000  for  the  train- 
ing of  nurses ;  £10,000  for  reformatories ;  and 
£51,000  to  county  infirmaries — in  all,  £311,000 
a  year.  Mr.  Gladstone  claimed  that  by  the 
provision  of  all  these  requirements  they  would 
be  able  to  combine  very  great  reforms;  and 
they  would  also  be  in  a  better  condition  for 
inviting  the  Irish  landlord  to  accede  to  a. 
change  in  the  county  cess,  as  they  were  able 
to  offer  by  this  plan  a  considerable  diminution 
in  its  burden. 

The  debate  was  characterized  by  eloquent 
.speeches  from  both  sides.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
.scarcely  ever  approached,  and  has  never  ex- 
ceeded the  magnificent  eflbrt  which  he  made 
on  that  occasion,  an  effort  which  received  the 
admiration  and  encomiums  even  of  Iiis  op- 
ponents. Mr.  Disraeli's  contribution  to  the 
dLscussion  was  witty,  brilliant,  and  telling; 
but  there  were  evidences,  that  though  he  pro- 
fessed to  offer  unyielding  opposition,  he  spoke 
under  the  conviction  that  the  measure  would 
be  triumphantly  carried.  He  spoke  of  the 
title  of  the  church  being  stronger  than  that  of 
any  other  landlord,  and  called  disendowment 
spoliation,  if  it  were  effected  without  reason, 
and  confiscation  whether  the  reason  were  valid 
or  not ;  but  when  he  came  to  apply  the  argu- 
ment he  used  suggestions  and  illustrations 
which  were  afterwards  spoken  of  as  being 
conspicuously  illogical  and  delusive,  especially 
when  he  pictured  one  set  of  landless  Irish 
gentry  demanding,  from  no  otiicr  motive  than 


jealousy,  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  those 
who  were  more  fortunate,  or  the  unendowed 
hospitals  of  Loudon  claiming  the  revenues  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  or  St.  Thomas's. 

Dr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  were 
among  the  principal  speakers,  and  while  the 
former  predicted  that  the  measure  would 
cause  general  discontent  and  agitation,  the 
latter  broke  forth  into  a  powerful  oration, 
which  wa-s  enthusiastically  applauded  on  the 
Conservative  side,  and  in  which  he  touched 
upon  the  various  points  of  the  pro])osed  mea- 
sure, and  vehemently  denounced  them  all. 
He  represented  that  in  Ireland  the  institutions 
were  satisfactory,  that  freedom  there  was 
complete,  the  law  as  justly  administered  as  it 
was  in  England ;  while  the  people,  badly  in- 
fluenced by  the  priesthood,  were  discontented 
without  real  cause  and  ready  to  sympathize 
with  crime.  This  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  after- 
wards characterized  as  showing  fitness  for  a 
tiisk  which  Bui-ke  had  disclaimed — that  of 
drawing  an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation. 
Mr.  Bright  brought  to  the  debate  the 
influence  of  his  incisive  statements  and  his 
great  eloquence.  He  had  alread}'  estimated 
the  position  when  he  asked  the  house,  "What 
is  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  moment 
with  which  you  have  to  deal?"  and  an- 
swered the  question  by  saj'ing :  "  There  is 
not  onlj'  the  Church  which  it  is  proposed  to 
disestablish,  but  you  have  the  Eegium  Donum, 
which,  if  the  Church  be  disestablished,  must 
necessarily  be  withdrawn ;  and  you  have,  if 
these  two  things  happen,  a  grant  to  May- 
nooth, the  act  conferring  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  repealed.  Now,  in  doing  these  things 
the  house  will  observe  that  we  shall  disturb 
all  the  three  principal  sects  or  churches  in 
Ireland,  and  we  can  only  do  it,  or  attempt  to 
do  it,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  about  to 
accomplish  some  great  public  good.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  great  thing  in  statesmanship  when  you 
are  about  to  make  a  change  which  is  inevit- 
able,and  which  shocks  some, disturbs  more,  and 
makes  hesitating  people  hesitate  still  more — 
if  you  can  make  the  past  slide  into  the  futm'e 
without  any  great  jar,  and  without  any  gi-eat 
shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  And  in 
doing  these  things  the  government  can  alwavs 
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alTui-J  tu  be  g^uei'ous  tiiul  gitieiuus  to  those 
whom  thciy  aiv  oUhj-eJ  to  ilistiuh. 

1  ubsvi've  Louutimlilo  ^fiillt-iueu  t.Hlk  of 
the  I'lvtcstautsuf  ltx>tauJ  as  being  uue-fuurlli 
of  the  whole  |H>puhktioii — of  being  a  luillioii 
:iiui  «  lialf.  All  that  is  fanciful  exajigvnitiou. 
Ai\-oi\linjj  to  tlie  census  the  Kjiiscojialiiius  ai-e 
not  wore  tlinu  7iX),tK)0,  luiJ  let  honourable 
j.'Viitlenieu  bear  tliis  in  luinJ,  when  the  census 
etiunieratoi's  go  ruuml,  if  a  man  is  not  u 
t'atholio  or  a  Presbyterian,  he  is  put  down, 
unles-s  he  can  state  he  is  of  some  other  sect,  as 
an  K|)isco|KUian.  Ami  juilging  from  what  we 
know  there  must  be  out  of  the  70i>,lK)0  a  con- 
siderable number  who  never  go  to  chuix-h, 
and,  politic^tlly  or  i-eligionsly,  have  no  interest 
in  it.  Therefore,  I  believe,  s])eaking  correctly, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  show  that  there  are 
Episco]>:iliaus  in  Ireland  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Church  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  from  OlX),lXK)  to  C(.lO,lXX). 

Xow,  this  will  not  come  to  more  than 
UX),tK)0  families,  that  is,  will  not  be  very  much 
more  than  the  population  of  Liverpool, or  Man- 
chester, or  Gliisgow  ;  so  that,  in  jioint  of  fact, 
this  question,  which  is  held  to  be  a  revolution — 
this  gix>at  question — affects  only  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  or  of 
Liverpool,  or  of  Manchester.  And  it  is  for  a 
]X)pulatioa  so  small  as  this,  I  am  told — for  I 
am  not  versed  in  computations  of  this  kind, — 
you  have  no  less  than  twelve  bishops  and 
iirchbishops,  and  that  you  have  devoted  for 
their  service — for  their  religious  services — not 
less  than  the  aunual  income  arising  from  a 
capital  sum  estimated  to  be,  at  least,  ten  or 
twelve  millions  sterling.  Now,  if  their  system 
of  teaching  is  really  very  good,  I  must  say 
there  ought  to  be  in  Ireland  a  more  perfectly 
moral  and  religious  jjopulatiou  among  the 
Church  Protestants  than  there  is  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

AVhat,  then,  are  we  about  to  do  ?  ... 
If  the  house  accept  the  advice  of  the  m.ijority 
sitting  on  this  side  what  will  be  done  I  We  are 
not  going  to  commit  any  vital  wrong  upon  that 
one  city  population  of  5lK),tXX)  or  WHI.tXXI. 
.  .  .  We  shall  leave  them  in  as  comfortable 
a  position  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
laud  are  in  at  this  moment.  We  shall  leave 
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them  as  Well  oil"  as  eight  1 1  inne  imtlis  of 
tile  )iopulatiou  of  WiUfs  Mie ;  we  shall  leave 
them  as  well  off  as  half,  antl  not  the  leant 
religious  half,  of  the  jieople  of  England  are; 
we  sliidl  leave  them  as  well  off  as  the  Englisli, 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  people  who  form  the 
jiujiulation  in  our  colonies,  whether  in  North 
America  or  Austntlia.  And  what  can  bo  more 
monstrous  than  for  gentlemen  to  eome  here 
fix)m  Ireland  and  there  may  be  some  from 
England — and  tell  us  we  ai'e  bringing  about  a 
revolution,  that  we  are  committing  an  enor- 
mous op|>ression,  that  we  are  haziuding  the 
Kiyidly  of  the  pcojile  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
when,  after  iUl,  the  most  and  woi'st  which  any 
of  us  pix>]x>ses  to  do  is  that  the  chuix-lt  jtopula- 
tioii  of  Ireland  will  be  left  at  leiist  as  well  off 
:is  any  of  the  various  ]X>]iulatlons  of  the  empire 
I  have  just  described  i  I  hope  honourable 
gentlemen  ojiposite  will  be  convinced  that  is 
not  a  bottomless  abyss  we  are  going  to  plunge 
their  friends  into." 

Mr.  Gladstone  having  replied  to  some  of  the 
chief  objections  brought  agjiinst  the  bill,  the 
house  divided,  and  308  votes  were  recorded  in 
favour  of  the  second  reading,  only  250  appear- 
ing against  it,  a  majority  which  showed  not 
only  that  the  Liberals  could  command  a  secure 
position,  but  that  :is  a  party  they  had  become 
more  completely  organized.  The  bill  had  still 
to  be  discussed  in  committee,  and  legislation 
on  other  matters  was  s;idly  behindhand.  The 
army  and  navy  estimates  were  in  arrear;  the 
budget  had  to  be  brought  forward ;  and  the 
troubles  caused  by  Fenianism  in  Ireland  were 
so  serious  that  it  was  feared  another  coercion 
bill  would  be  necessary. 

Ml".  Lowe  brought  forwaixl  his  financial 
statement  on  the  t"th  of  April,  and  though  it 
provoked  no  enthusiasm  it  was  eminently 
6;itisfactory.  The  reductions  made  (chiefly 
in  military  aiid  naval  expenditure)  provided 
for  the  expenses  of  the  ]Kist  year,  including 
the  balance  for  the  war  in  Abyssinia.  This, 
however,  left  only  i'32,iKX)  as  a  surplus, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  projKised 
a  new  plan  of  collecting  taxes,  transforming 
the  assessed  taxes  into  excise  licenses  ]>ayable 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  making 
the   income-tax,   l.ind-tax.  and   house   duty 
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l):i_vable  iu  a  single  iiayiuuiit  early  in  the 
year  between  January  and  April.  Tliis,  it 
was  calculated,  would  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government  i;3,380,000,  and  make  the 
actual  surplus  of  the  year  i:3,;582,()00,  which 
would  enable  them  to  take  a  penny  off  the 
income-tax,  abulisli  the  shilling  duty  still  re- 
maining on  corn,  and  entirely  remit  the  duty 
on  fire  insurance.  There  was  to  be  some  re- 
arrangement and  reduction  of  assessed  taxes, 
an  abolition  of  the  licenses  for  the  sale  of  tea, 
and  the  taxes  on  post-horses  and  hair-jjowder, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  cab  and  carriage  duties; 
these  changes  would  come  into  operation  dur- 
ing the  current  year,  and  a  net  amount  would 
be  left  of  about  £4-12.000. 

Meetings  against  the  Irish  Church  Bill  con- 
tinued to  be  held  not  only  in  London  but  by 
its  opponents  in  Ireland,  where  the  speeches 
were  often  violent  and  scandalously  vitupera- 
tive against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  measure.  Threats  of  forcible 
opposition  and  outrage  were  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  clergymen  as  well  as  laymen.  In 
parliament  the  discussions  on  the  third  read- 
ing were  long  and  excited ;  but  the  division 
shov/ed  a  majority  of  114,  and  it  then  had  to 
be  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 

More  meetings  were  held;  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  supporters  continued  to  be  assailed 
with  abuse,  and  it  was  sought  to  defeat  the 
measure  on  the  second  reading  by  the  peers. 
At  one  time  this  result  seemed  possible,  and 
awkward  rumours  were  heard.  Mr.  Bright, 
iu  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Birmingham  meet- 
ing, had  said  that  if  the  Lords  persisted  in 
thwarting  the  national  intentions  they  might 
"  meet  with  accidents  not  pleasant  for  them  to 
think  of."  This  was,  of  course,  considered  to 
be  very  indiscreet  language  for  a  cabinet 
minister  to  use;  but  Mr.  Bright,  in  pursuance 
of  Iiis  usual  pereonal  independence,  had  not 
spoken  as  a  cabinet  minister,  though,  perhaps, 
the  indiscretion  remained.  At  auyrate  the 
words  he  used  seem  to  have  produced  some 
effect.  Some  of  the  newspapers  hinted  (ap- 
parently without  authority)  that  the  expedient 
of  creating  a  number  of  new  peera  might  be 
adopted.     Probably  a  great  majority  of  the 


Lords  did  not  for  a  moment  contemplate  a 
rejection  of  the  bill,  though  there  were  some 
among  them  who  did  so.  Lord  Derby 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  house  for  tlie  last 
time  in  speaking  against  a  me;isure  the  opera- 
tion of  which  he  did  not  live  to  contemplate. 
Lord  Cairns  was  one  of  its  most  powerful 
opponents;  but  he  foresaw  that  it  must  be 
accepted,  and  therefore  set  himself  to  secure 
such  amendments  in  committee  as  would,  lie 
thought,  help  to  neutralize  its  effects.  This 
was  the  course  recommended  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  ultimately  followed.  On  the 
Episcopal  bench  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, though  he  could  not  approve  of  the  bill, 
spoke  with  great  moderation.  Other  prelates 
were  more  emphatic  in  their  opposition.  One 
striking  exception  was  the  eminent  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall.  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  scholar  and 
historian,  who  had  once  been  at  the  chancery 
bar,  and  who  was  as  much  admired  as  a 
scholar  and  an  orator  as  he  was  respected  for 
his  character.  He  declared  that  the  vain  and 
superstitious  notion  that  cliurch  property  was 
in  any  sense  divine,  or  that  material  offerings 
might  be  accepted  Ly  the  Most  High  as  sup- 
plying some  want  of  the  divine  nature,  was 
heathenish.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  market  at 
Spitalfields  was  as  religious  a  work  as  Mr. 
Guinness's  restoration  of  Dublin  Cathedral. 
He  was  as  eager  as  any  one  for  Protestant 
ascendency,  but  ascendency  of  a  religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  character,  the  ascen- 
dency of  truth  and  reason  over  error.  Of  that 
ascendency  he  did  not  believe  the  Irish  Church 
to  be  a  pillar.  He  had  no  fear  of,  because  no 
belief  in,  the  power  of  the  pope.  Evei-y where 
he  saw  it  on  the  decline,  and  a  serious  blow 
would  be  dealt  at  it  in  Ireland  by  removing 
a  grievance  which  gave  the  priesthood  an 
artificial  hold  on  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Magee,  the  new- 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  attacked  the  bill  by 
a  slashing  onslaught  which  elicited  consider- 
able applause  from  those  who  agreed  with 
him.  Neither  of  the  Euglisli  archbishops 
voted;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  voted 
against  the  bill,  which  was  supported  by  the 
solitai-y  vote  of  Dr.  Thirlwall.  The  Bislioj) 
of  Oxford  (Dr.  Wilberforce),  though  present, 
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dill  uot  vule.  Thirtecu  English  ituJ  Iwu  Irisli 
bi^iu^Ki  pix>uuuucetl  .tgriiust  tlit)  bill,  wliilo 
thei'ti  woit)  uuiiiy  nUsciitt^s,  iucludiug  tlie 
i>i;>Lops  u{  (.'lU'lialo,  Exctrr,  Mauclie^it^r,  Saliis- 
burv,  auJ  NViuchestvr. 

Tliu  secouJ  ivaJiug  was  carried  by  17U 
.Hg.-iiust  l-lti  —  majority  for  the  bill,  U3.  ThLi 
was  the  l.u-gest  division  in  the  House  of  Lords 
witliiu  living  luomory,  no  fewer  than  \i-i  peeiu 
having  taken  jxirt  in  it.  It  eveutu;Jly  jtusseJ 
through  couiuiitteo  by  121  votes  to  114,  and 
under  a  ju-otest  signed  by  Lord  Derby  and 
forty-three  teuipond  and  two  spiritUiJ  j>eei'S. 
The  ameudiueuls  made  iu  committee,  however, 
wei-e  most  of  them  rejected  when  the  bill 
went  back  to  the  House  of  Commons;  some 
of  the  proposed  modifications  and  one  or  two 
:dtet-ations  were  accepted;  and  the  bill  was 
sent  back.  After  much  contention,  a  stormy 
discussion,  and  the  application  of  some  nitlier 
unparli;imeuU\ry  names  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
au  agreement  was  arrived  at  that  a  cou- 
fei'euce  should  be  held  between  Lord  Gran- 
ville and  Lord  Cairns,  the  end  of  which  was 
that  a  compromise  was  effected,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  was  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
Comparatively  little  change  had  been  made. 
Mr.  Disraeli  endorsed  the  compromise  as  a 
wise,  well-considered,  and  conciliatory  ai'range- 
ment,  and  the  bill  became  law  by  receiving 
the  royal  assent  on  the  £Gth  of  July. 

The  Work  of  the  "  commissionei-s  of  the 
Church  temporalities  in  Ireland  "was  not  soon 
or  easily  accomplished.  Not  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1S80  had  they  completed  the  task  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Irish  Church  Act,  as  far 
;is  it  was  possible  without  further  legislation. 
Some  remarkable  facts  appeared  in  their  report 
respecting  the  life  incomes  commuted  and  the 
commutation  money  paid,  including  cases 
where  12  per  cent  bonus  was  .-lUowed.  The 
amount  depended,  of  coui-se,  on  the  age  of 
the  holder.  The  net  annual  value  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh  was  £10,22o,  commuta- 
tion money  £SS,44-2 ;  Bishopric  of  Deny,  an- 
nual value,  £CS4",  commutation  £111,607; 
Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  i!SS45,  commutation 
£93,045 ;  Bishopric  of  Cork,  £2485,  commuta- 
tion £18,500.     The  following  were  the  net 


annual  values  uf  .Mime  of  the  b<  ^  I  the 

commuUtion; — Cli>ghcrui-y,  .i  i  iuula- 

tiuu  £ltl,l£4;  LouUi,  £13^9,  commututiou 
£12,!)41  ;  Citriiteel,  £1107,  commutation 
£ll4ti9;  Clouts,  £129>.i,  commutation  £13, 29b; 
Killoughury,  £905,  commutation  £10,46U; 
Cappagh,  £1234,  commutation  £18,527;  Car- 
rigidlen,  £819,  commutation  £12,495.  The 
leiist  Viduable  benefice  Wiis  Balscadden,  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  which  Wits  worth  only  £4 
a  year,  and  w;is  commuted  for  £47.  Examples 
were  given  of  tlio  values  of  vicar-generalships 
and  registrai-sliij)s,  which  were  held  by  lay- 
men, aud  the  sum  for  which  they  were  com- 
muted. The  smallest  income  stated  was  that 
of  the  vicar-general  of  the  dioceses  of  Limerick, 
Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe,  which  was  only  £37, 
aud  the  largest  the  i-egistrarship  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Dublin,  which  was  £1015.  The 
others  generally  averaged  about  £400.  All 
commutation  monies  were  c;Jculated  at  3i  per 
cent,  and  the  average  of  the  lives  of  all  the 
clergy  at  109  yeare'  purchase.  The  total 
number  of  ecclesiiistical  jjersous  who  c-om- 
muted  up  to  the  end  of  1874  was  2282,  their 
net  incomes  being  £589,665,  and  the  commu- 
tation money  £7,546,005.  The  number  of 
lay  commutauts  w;is  2857,  their  net  in- 
comes being  £33,060,  and  the  commutation 
paid  £454,700.  Tlie  total  paid  under  the 
compensation  clauses,  including  all  heads,  was 
£11,343,703.  The  sales  of  all  the  property 
Tested  in  the  commissioners  by  the  act  realized 
£9,794,790,  of  which  a  sum  of  £3,362,648  was 
received  in  cash.  The  commissioners  in  Janu- 
ary, 1881,  had  no  actual  balance  in  the  nature 
of  a  surplus,  but  had  instead  au  annual  in- 
come, partly  permanent,  partly  terminable,  of 
£574,219. 

For  a  short  time  members  were  able  to  take 
breath  after  the  struggle  on  the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  and  some  useful  measures  were  pushed 
forward  before  pailiament  was  jirorogued. 
The  exertions  which  he  had  undergone  had 
affected  Mr.  GLxdstone's  health,  which,  per- 
haps, suffered  even  more  from  the  as])ersions 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  tkin  from  the 
arduous  task  that  he  had  undertaken.  During 
the  recess  a  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Chureh  of  Ireland  was  lield  in  St.  Patrick's 
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Cathedral  to  draw  up  a  constitution  suitable 
for  the  altered  condition  of  the  chui-ch.  A 
"solemn  protest"  was  issued  against  the  recent 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  a  scheme  was 
adopted  for  the  formation  of  a  church  body 
from  the  clergy  of  each  diocese  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives varying  in  number;  the  total  for 
Ireland  being  124.  One  dean  and  one  arch- 
deacon for  each  united  diocese,  and  the  regius 
professor  of  Divinity,  Trinity  College,  were 
to  be  ex-officio  members,  the  provost  and 
fellows  of  tlie  college  returning  one  member; 
questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline  were  to 
be  reserved  for  the  bishops  and  clergy. 

This  was  the  movement  made  in  reference 
to  the  act  which  had  been  passed  for  the 
redress  of  the  first  Irish  gi-ievance. 

In  relation  to  another  which  it  was  now 
sought  to  remove,  the  Catholic  clergv  had 
published  a  series  of  resolutions,  adopted  at  a 
meeting  in  Maynooth  College  on  the  educa- 
tion and  land  questions,  condemning  the  mixed 
system  of  education,  demanding  complete  se- 
cular education  on  purely  Catholic  principles, 
a  share  of  the  fimds  of  the  royal  and  endowed 
schools,  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  Queen's 
College  on  the  denominational  system.  These 
resolutions  were  sufficient  to  indicate  what 
would  be  the  insurmountable  difficulties  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  to  contend 
when  he  should  set  himself  to  hew  off  the 
third  branch  of  that  upas-tree  which  he  had 
said  was  overshadowing  and  blighting  Ire- 
laud. 

But,  tiret,  the  government  had  to  address 
itself  to  the  land  question.  On  this  the  meet- 
ing at  Maynooth  had  added  a  general  resolu- 
tion expressing  thebelief,  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  agreed,  that  its 
settlement  was  essential  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  was  known  that  a  land  bill  for  Ireland 
would  be  brought  in.  It  was  inevitable  that 
some  considerable  change  should  be  made. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  church  bill,  even 
before  ilr.  Maguire's  motion  which  preceded 
it,  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  both  the  land 
question  and  the  chm-ch  question  had  been 
discussed  by  leading  members  of  the  house, 
and  notably  by  Mr.  Bright,  whose  speeches 


both  iu  and  out  of  parliament  were  uttered 
without  reserve,  and  with  his  usual  emphasis 
even  when  he  was  addressing  audiences  of 
Irishmen.  In  the  house  he  had  declared — 
"All  history  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  that  men  should  be  content  under  any 
system  of  legislation, and  of  institutions  such  as 
exist  in  Ireland.  You  may  suppress  the  con- 
spiracy and  put  down  the  insurrection,  but  the 
moment  it  is  suppressed  there  will  still  remain 
the  germs  of  this  malady,  and  from  these  germs 
will  gi-ow  up  as  heretofore  another  crop  of  in- 
surrection and  another  harvest  of  misfortune. 
And  it  may  be  that  those  who  sit  here  eight- 
een years  after  this  moment  will  find  another 
ministi-y  and  another  seci-etary  of  state  ready 
to  propose  to  you  another  administration  of 
the  same  ever-failing  and  ever-poisonous  medi- 
cine. I  say  there  is  a  mode  of  making  Ireland 
loyal.  I  say  that  the  parliament  of  England 
having  abolished  the  parliament  of  Ireland  is 
doubly  bound  to  examine  what  that  mode  is. 
and,  if  it  can  discover  it,  to  adopt  it.  I  say 
that  the  minister  who  occupies  office  in  this 
country,  merely  that  he  may  carry  on  the 
daily  routine  of  administration,  who  dares  not 
gi-apple  with  this  question,  who  dares  not  go 
into  opposition,  and  who  will  sit  anywhere 
except  where  he  can  tell  his  mind  freely  to 
the  house  and  to  the  country,  may  have  a 
high  position  in  the  country,  but  he  is  not  a 
statesman,  nor  is  he  worthy  of  the  name." 

Out  of  the  house  he  had  dwelt  upon  the 
injustices  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  Ireland 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  church  originallj- 
thrust  upon  them  as  a  conquered  nation,  and 
by  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  by  which  the 
tenant  of  land  remained  uuder  what  might  be 
regarded  as  a  continually  threatening  penalty. 

When  the  house  reassembled  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  as- 
serted that  the  duty  of  p<arliament  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  absolutely 
paramount  and  primary,  and  on  the  loth  of 
February  he  brought  forward  his  proposals 
for  an  Irish  Land  Bill.  The  work  that  lay 
before  the  government  was  almost  appalling. 
The  Irish  question,  as  Mr.  Bright  had  told  the 
people  of  Birmingham,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
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aiul  most  iHftk-ult  that  hail  ever  eii;jpi£;t'J  tlie 
atteutioii  of  the  lejjishitui-e,  ami  thei'e  weiv 
otlier  ineasiuts of  great  iii)|x>itaiice  to  be cou- 
sivleivd:  bills  for  the  iinproveiueiit  of  the  cou- 
stitution  ami  pnKeilui-e  of  the  s<i|^ierior  legal 
tribunals;  for  settlement  of  the  religious  testa 
at  Oxford  ami  Cambriilge;  for  i-egulating  the 
application  of  large  sums  of  money  raised  by 
local  rates ;  for  amending  the  beer  and  spirit 
licenses;  for  relieving  the  membei-s  of  trade 
combinations  from  certain  disabilities  which 
prevented  their  joining  in  acts  that  were  per- 
fectly leg:d,  and  mutually  beueticial ;  for  im- 
proving the  law  of  succession  to  the  estates  of 
intestates;  and  for  ivgulating  merchant  slii]i- 
ping.  To  endeavour  to  pass  all  these  would  be 
like  attempting  to  drive  sis  omnibuses  abreast 
through  Temple  Bar,  Mr.  Bright  said.  Mr. 
Torster  re])lied  that  the  plan  would  be  for  the 
six  omnibuses  to  follow  one  another  in  safety. 
Probably  he  scai-cely  expected  that  all  would 
get  through,  but  he  was  just  pi-epai-ing  to  take 
the  reins  of  one  that  required  skilful  coaching, 
namely,  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  for 
which  some  preparation  had  been  made  by  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  of  the  previous  session. 
But  immediate  and  undivided  attention  was 
first  called  to  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  again 
the  house  was  crowded  to  hear-  the  exposition 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  ready  to  offer.  The 
opjwnents  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  twelve 
months  before  had  predicted  that  it  was  the 
land  and  not  the  church  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  Irish  grievances.  He  therefore  trusted  that 
the  opposition  would  approach  the  question 
with  a  due  sense  of  its  importance.  The  neces- 
sity for  closing  and  sealing  up  the  controversy 
was  admitted  by  all  faii--minded  and  moderate 
men  on  both  sides.  He  called  attention  to 
fallacies,  such  as  that  the  land  laws  were 
the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  and  ought 
therefore  to  produce  the  same  results  in  both 
countries;  that  Ireland  had  been  prospering 
for  the  List  twenty  years,  and  tliat  the  people 
had  no  occasion  to  exhibit  feelings  of  discon- 
tent. With  regard  to  this  last  item  he  showed 
that  the  rate  of  wages  had  not  risen  within 
the  previous  ten  years,  that  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  poor  relief  had  incre;ised, 
the  cost  of  subsistence  had  risen,  and  some  of 


the  most  imprudent  and  violent  interferences 
witli  the  fixed  usages  of  the  country  had  oc- 
curred. The  conree  of  legiiilntiou  for  the  jiast 
lifty  yeai-s,  though  iutendeil  in  a  beneficial 
spirit,  had  ]M>ssibly  been  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  occupiers.  The  Act  of  17'J3 
giving  the  franchise  to  Roman  Catholics  had 
induced  the  creation  of  40s.  freeholds,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  franchise  in  18^J  vastly  ex- 
tended the  mischief,  and,  perhaps,  under  the 
cireumstanccs  of  Ireland,  the  still  greater  mis- 
chief of  mere  yearly  tenancy.  The  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act,  which  had  since  passed 
into  the  act  for  dealing  with  the  sale  of  landed 
estates,  by  not  protecting  the  improvements  of 
the  tenants,  had  operated  as  an  extensive  con- 
fiscation. Parliament  also,  during  the  pre- 
vious half  century,  had  completely  changed 
the  conditions  of  eviction  against  the  tenants. 
Speaking  broadly,  Mr.  tiladstone  asserted  that 
after  we  had  been  legislating  for  a  century  in 
favour  of  Ireland,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether,  as  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  the 
condition  of  the  occupier  was  better  than  be- 
fore the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  The  present 
bill  would  revei-se  the  presumption  of  law  iu 
favour  of  yearly  tenancies,  and  would  not  leave 
owners  and  occupiers  full  freedom  of  contract. 
The  bill  brought  forward  was  of  a  decisive 
and  comprehensive  character.  In  the  first 
place  it  proposed  the  enlargement  of  the  power 
of  the  limited  owner  in  regai-d  both  to  lease 
and  rate.  Assistance  was  to  be  given  by  loans 
of  public  money  to  occupiei-s  disposed  and 
able  to  purchase  the  cultivated  lands  then  in 
their  occupation,  wliere  the  landlords  were 
willing  to  sell.  Facilities  would  also  be  given 
to  landloi-ds  by  me.ans  of  loan,  to  prepare 
waste  lands  for  occupation  by  the  making  of 
roads  and  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings; 
and  to  assist  purchasei's  of  reclaimed  lands 
upon  the  security  of  the  seller  and  buyer,  or 
the  provision  of  other  security  of  an  adequate 
nature.  These  transactions  were  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  Board  of  Works  in  Dublin. 
With  regard  to  occuiKition,  the  new  law  was 
to  be  administered  by  a  court  of  aibitration 
and  a  civil-bill  court,  with  an  appellate  tri- 
bunal consisting  of  two,  and  in  case  of  neces- 
sity three,  judges  of  assize,  the  judges  ha\'ing 
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power  to  reserve  a  case  for  a  court  for  laud 
eauses  in  Dubliu,  to  be  composed  of  equity 
and  common-law  judges. 

At  tliat  time  there  were  four  descriptions 
of  holdings  iu  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
thought  it  his  duty  to  keep  specially  in  view. 
The  first  of  these  was  known  as  the  Ulster 
custom.  This  custom,  where  it  e.xisted,  the 
bill  was  to  convert  into  a  law,  to  which  the 
new  courts  would  give  eflfect.  The  second 
class  of  holdings  were  those  which  prevailed 
under  customs  and  usages  other  than  that  of 
Ulster;  and  these,  too,  were  to  be  legalized, 
subject  to  the  restriction,  that  the  tenant  might 
claim  the  benefit  of  them  as  an  absolute  right 
only  in  cases  where  he  was  disturbed  in  his 
tenancy  by  the  act  of  his  landlord,  if  he  had 
not  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and 
had  not  sublet  or  subdivided  his  holding  with- 
out the  landlord's  consent.  All  arrears  of 
rent  and  all  damages  done  by  the  tenant  to 
the  farm  might  be  pleaded  by  the  landloi-d  as 
a  set-off,  and  the  landlord  might  bar  the  plead- 
ing of  any  such  custom  if  he  chose  to  give  his 
tenant  a  lease  for  not  less  than  thirty-one 
years. 

Where  the  buildings  were  not  connected 
with  any  custom,  there  was  to  be  a  scale  of 
damages  for  evictions.  In  the  case  of  hold- 
ings above  fifty  pounds  a  year,  the  parties 
might  contract  themselves  out  of  the  scale  of 
damages  on  the  landlord  giving  a  thirty-one 
years'  lease,  and  undertaking  to  execute  neces- 
sary improvements. 

In  cases  of  eviction  the  following  was  to 
be  the  scale  of  damages.  If  the  holding  was 
not  valued  iu  the  public  valuation  over  £10 
a  year  the  judge  might  award  the  holder  a 
sum  not  exceeding  seven  years'  rent;  between 
£10  and  £50  a  year,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
yeaiV  i-ent ;  between  £50  and  £100  a  year,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  three  years'  rent;  and  above 
£100  a  year,  not  exceeding  two  years'  rent. 

In  addition  to  this  the  question  of  perma- 
nent buildings  and  the  reclamation  of  land 
had  to  be  dealt  with. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  improve- 
ments, advances  of  money  would  be  authorized 
to  landlords,  to  enable  them  to  defray  any 
charge  made  against  tliem  iu  the  way  of  im- 


provement in  the  ca-se  of  tenants  retiring  by 
an  act  of  their  own.  The  principle  on  which 
it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  improvements 
was,  that  they  must  have  a  rentable  value,  aud 
be  suitable  to  the  holdings,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  was  to  be  laid  on  the  landlords.  In 
other  words,  improvements  should  be  the  work 
of  the  tenant,  aud  the  landlord  should  show 
that  they  were  not  necessary;  and  the  measure 
was  not  to  be  limited  to  futm-e  improvements, 
but  was  to  be  extended  to  those  already  made. 
No  claim  would  be  allowed  for  any  improve- 
ment made  twenty  years  before  the  passing  of 
the  act,  unless  it  was  an  improvement  of  the 
nature  of  a  permanent  building,  or  a  reclama- 
tion of  land,  nor  if  the  tenant  held  under  an 
existing  lease  or  contract  which  forbade  it; 
and  in  the  case  of  past  improvements  the 
court  might  take  into  consideration  the  terms 
for  which,  aud  the  terms  on  which,  they  had 
already  been  enjoyed  by  the  tenant.  No 
claim  would  be  allowed  in  respect  of  improve- 
ments contrary  to  a  future  contract  volun- 
tarily entered  into  by  the  tenant,  and  which 
were  not  required  for  the  due  cultivation  of 
the  farm. 

As  to  lands  under  lease,  a  laudloi°d  might 
exempt  his  lands  from  being  subject  to  any 
custom  except  the  Ulster  custom,  provided 
that  he  agreed  to  give  his  tenant  a  lease  for 
thirty-one  years ;  but  the  lease  must  leave  to 
the  tenant  at  the  close  of  that  term  a  right 
to  claim  compensation  under  three  heads — 
namely,  tillages  and  manures,  permanent 
buildings,  aud  reclamation  of  lands. 

From  the  moment  the  bill  was  passed 
every  Irishman  was  to  be  absolutely  respon- 
sible for  every  contract  into  which  he  entered. 
Non-payment  of  rent  would  be  held  as  a  bai- 
to  any  claim  on  the  laudlord,  reserving,  how- 
ever, discretion  to  the  courts  in  certain  cases. 
Notices  to  quit  were  to  be  for  twelve  months 
instead  of  six,  and  to  date  from  the  last  day 
of  the  current  year;  and  the  notice  mast 
have  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence. 

The  bill  also  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  county  cess,  which  it  would 
assimilate  to  the  poor-rate.  In  every  new 
tenancy  it  would  have  to  be  paid  in  moieties 
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by  lamlloixl  niul  teiiaut^  as  tlie  |H>or-rate  was 
then  iKiiil,  mid  in  evrry  old  ti>iiaiii-y  luuler 
£4  ii  yew  the  oocxipier  was  to  txt  «t  oiicv 
relievetl. 

Such  wera  the  prinrifvil  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Mv.  CJlailstone,  in  coiu-Iiuliiijj  his  i>x- 
plaiiation,  s:iiil  tliat  the  goveiiiiiioiit  were  far 
from  believiug  it  to  be  a  jwrfeet  measure,  and 
invited  in  tlioivmgh  giW  faith  tlie  eo-opei-a- 
tion  of  all  jxirties  to  make  it  as  nearly  i>erfect 
as  possible,  for  their  desire  was  that  it  should 
become  a  great  gift  to  Ireland,  and  be  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  grievances 
and  sufferings  that  had  so  long  been  assoei- 
ated  with  the  tenure  of  land  in  tliat  country. 
"  I  am  sAJiguine,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  pass,  not  as  the  triumph  of  a 
party,  but  as  a  great  work  of  good-will  for 
the  common  good  of  our  common  country, 
and  that  its  result  will  be  to  ditTuse  the 
blessings  of  peace,  order,  and  industry  over  a 
smiling  land." 

Mr.GathorneIIardy,acting  forMr.  Disi-aeli, 
seemed  disposed  to  receive  the  proposed  mea- 
sure in  a  more  frank  and  friendly  manner  than 
was  afterwai-ds  displayed  by  his  chief,  who, 
touchingupon  thevariouscbjectionswhich  hat! 
been  taken,  wound  up  by  saying  that  a  more 
complicated,  or  moi-e  clumsy,  or  a  more  hetero- 
geneous measure,  had  never  been  brought  be- 
fore parliament.  He  ended  in  his  satirical 
vein,  ridiculing  tlie  proposed  tribunals  for 
settling  claims,  and  wound  up  with  the  advice 
to  the  house  to  decide  in  a  becoming  manner 
upon  the  matters  to  be  brought  under  their 
consideration. 

Of  course  there  was  a  strong  opposition,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  some  Irish  landlords, 
who  regarded  as  revolutionary  the  changes 
which  gave  the  tenant  an  interest  in  the  laud. 
They  virtually  argued  that  land  was  either  a 
privileged  possession  or  a  commodity  for  free- 
dom of  contract.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  pointed 
out,  that  though  the  general  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure might  be  to  impose  the  possibility  of  an 
immediate  loss  on  the  landlord,  he  would  not 
be  ultimately  a  loser.  There  was  a  huge  fund 
of  national  wealth  in  the  soil  of  Ireland  yet 
nndeveloped.  By  imparting  a  stimulus  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  the  price  of  labour 


also  Would  be  raised  because  of  the  increasni 

drninnd  for  stixing  arms  to  carry  on  the  neces- 

'  sary  work,     l^n  the  second  reading  a  division 

was  insisted  on  by  a  few  membei's  who  had 

delermiueil  to  vut«  against  it     Mr.  Disraeli 

and  all  but  four  or  live  Conservatives  went  into 

the  lobby  with  the  government,  and  a  minur- 

I  ity  of  only  eleven  (chiefly  Irish  members  who 

'   wei-e  not  satisfied  with  the  proposed  changes) 

were  left  to  make  their  ilemonstration.  In  the 

'  course  of  the  bill  there  were  three  hundred  no- 

I  ticosof  amendments,  since  such  a  movement  in 

favour  of  Ireland  was  calculated  to  arouse  de- 

mandsintheinterest.s  of  English  tenants.  Every 

clause  of   the   bill   was   jealously  examined. 

'  When  it  went  to  the  Lonis,  final  amendments 

were  proposed ;  but  ultimately,  without  any 

serious  alteration,  it  passed  both  houses,  and 

received  the  royal  assent  on  the  1st  of  August. 

The  question  of  National  Education  had 
become  of  such  immediate  importance  that  it 
engaged  the  attention  of  jjarliament  and  the 
country,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  wa.s  being  so  closely  discussed.  At  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  morning  sittings 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  securing  time  to 
consider  several  other  measures.  The  most 
important  of  these  in  public  estimation  was 
that  which  had  been  brought  forward  only 
two  days  after  the  iutioduction  of  the  Irish 
Land  BUI.  With  dauntless  coui-age  and  an 
energy  that  nothing  seemed  able  to  subdue, 
the  prime  minister  had  determined  to  deal 
with  several  great  and  difiicult  questions,  and 
he  was  sujiported  by  colleagues  who  shared 
his  enthusiasm  and  responded  to  the  call  made 
upon  their  ability  and  endurance. 

To  Mr.  Forster  as  vice-president  of  the 
council  fell  the  arduous  duty  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  national  education,  a  question 
which  at  intervals  during  nearly  the  whole 
period  with  which  these  jiages  have  been  oc- 
cupied had  repeatedly  been  discussed,  and  even 
the  approximate  settlement  of  which  had  been 
frustrated  because  of  the  apparent  im]>ossibi- 
lity  of  reconciling  the  demands  of  the  various 
religious  bodies.  By  certiiin  sections  of  Non- 
conformists and  Dissenters  it  had  been  argued 
that  the  state  had  no  claim  to  introduce  or  to 
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support  religious  instruction,  and  that,  tliere- 
fore,  no  state  aid  sliould  be  given  to  scliools 
of  any  religious  deuominatiou  ;  that  the  rates 
contributed  by  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants 
of  all  denominations,  Jews,  and  pei-sons  of  no 
religious  jiersuasion  wliatever,  should  not  be 
devoted  in  any  degree  to  the  teaching  of  tenets 
to  which  the  contributors  were  opposed ;  and 
that  those  schools  alone  should  receive  grants 
for  their  support,  in  which  the  teaching  was 
strictly  secular.  Many  speakers  represented 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  state-aided  schools 
had  for  years  been  under  the  influence,  or 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  that  numbere  of 
persons  who  had  conscientious  objections  to 
sending  their  children  to  be  taught  doctrines 
from  which  they  themselves  differed,  were 
compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  schools  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  or  of  pri- 
vate schools  of  an  inferior  class  where  the 
teaching  was  inadequate. 

These  "genuine  non-cons,"  as  they  were 
sometimes  called  by  their  admirers,  did  not, 
of  course,  object  to  the  teaching  of  religion; 
but  they  opposed  its  introduction  into  any 
national  system  of  education  in  elementary 
schools,  contending  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  in  such  institu- 
tions to  impart  only  secular  instruction ;  reli- 
gious teaching  being  left  to  the  ministers  of 
religion,  the  parents,  or  the  conductors  of 
Sunday-school."*. 

It  is  no  pai't  of  our  present  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  how  far  it  is  possible  to  give 
lessons  in  history,  or  to  carry  on  the  education 
of  children  at  all,  without  some  kinds  of  appeal, 
in  which  an  extreme  analysis  might  dis- 
cover religious  doctrine;  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned at  once  that  a  very  large  inmiber  of 
those  who  strongly  objected  to  the  introduction 
of  what  may  be  called  dogmatic  or  denomina- 
tional teaching  did  not  insist  on  the  entire 
exclusion  of  Scripture  reading,  nor  oppose 
references  by  the  teacher  to  those  sanctions 
which  are  acknowledged  by  most  religious 
sects.  The  necessity  was,  they  thought,  to 
secure  the  schools  against  any  ordination  of 
denominational  teaching,  or  even  religious 
teaching,   as   a  part  of  the  regular  instruc- 


tion for  which  aid  was  given  by  rates  or  gov- 
ernment grants,  and  to  provide  "a  conscience 
clause,"  by  which  parents  might  obtain  for 
their  children  the  full  benefit  of  the  secular 
instruction  without  being  compelled  to  keep 
them  at  school  during  the  reading  of  Scripture 
or  any  other  observance  which  could  be  rea- 
sonably regarded  as  religious  teaching. 

Again,  however,  there  were  large  numbers 
of  persons  belonging  to  various  religious 
bodies,  who  were  unable  to  believe  that  there 
could  be  any  true  or  effectual  teaching  at  all 
which  did  not  include,  and  even  depend  upon, 
that  religious  influence  which,  they  contended, 
could  alone  make  it  of  real  worth. 

These  were  the  conditions  under  which  the 
"  Elementary  Education  Act "  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  chief  difficulty  against  which 
it  had  to  contend  was  the  resistance  of  those 
uncompromising  Nonconformists,  of  whom 
Mr.  Richard  (representing  the  Welsh  dissen- 
ters), Mr.  Miall,  and  Mr.  Dixon  were  regarded 
as  the  champions.  The  difiiculty  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen  had  been  firm 
supporters  of  Liberal  measures. 

Nearly  everybody  agreed  that  something 
should  be  done.  In  agiicultural  districts  the 
church  schools  had  held  some  sort  of  autho- 
rity, but  the  actual  amount  of  secular  teach- 
ing was  often  so  meagre  that  ihe  children 
were  committed  to  an  unintelligible  routine 
which  left  them  ignorant  even  of  the  elements 
of  education.  In  the  lai-ge  towns,  such  as 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, to  say  nothing  of  London,  there  were 
hosts  of  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
thirteen  who  received  scarcely  any  primary 
instruction  at  all.  In  Leeds  only  19,000  out  of 
58,000  were  at  school,  in  Manchester  25,000 
out  of  60,000,  in  Liverpool  30,000  out  of  90,000, 
in  Birmingham  2G,000  out  of  83,000.  In  Lou- 
don it  was  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
ignorance,  for  though  free  schools,  parochial 
schools,  and  so  called  national  schools  provided 
a  vei'y  defective  and  inadequate  elementary 
education  for  a  large  number,  there  was  a  vast 
horde  of  neglected  and  destitute  children  who 
roamed  the  streets  and  appeared  to  be  without 
parental  care  or  responsible  guardianship; 
while  a  still  larger  number  were  either  kept  in 
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iguomuce  because  tlu«_v  were  able  even  in  iii- 
fauoY  to  coutribute  tu  tlie  fttiiiilv  sup]^ioi't,uruiil  v 
occasioiKvllv  iilteiiJi-d  the  " rugged  "  or  evrii- 
iu{j  iK-huoU  i>i\>viileU  by  iLe  vuluiiUuy  eOorU 
of  beuevoleut  subscribers  and  uu|)itid  teiu-liei-s. 
Xo  ;>)'steiu  wiis  ill  existeuce  piissessinj;  the  con- 
tivUing  jx>\ver  oi-  the  settled  resuurces  which 
alone  could  eusure  eveu  the  priuiary  itisLruc- 
tion  of  the  pooi-er  class  of  childreii.  Nearly 
every  church  aud  chapel  seeiued  to  make  au 
ellort  to  provide  day-scliools  or  iiifaut  schools, 
luaiiy  of  which  languished  for  waut  of  fuuds 
aud  cluployed  iuefllcieut  teachere,  who  fi'e- 
queutJy  had  to  perform  their  iluties  iu  build- 
ings not  ouly  inadequate  but  dangerously 
uulieidthy.  In  many  schools  which  claimed 
and  received  grants  of  money  the  conditions 
were  so  hoi)elessly  unsatisfactory  that  various 
expedients  had  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  children 
to  obliiin  external  support ;  while  iu  some 
cases  endowments  were  misapplied,  and  funils 
originally  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  foundation  had  been  diverted,  either 
because  there  were  few  poor  iuhabit;ints  re- 
maining in  the  district,  or  because  there  was 
no  authority  which  could  compel  the  parents 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  teaching  provided 
for  their  children,  eveu  if  it  had  been  iu 
accordance  with  modern  requirements. 

The  provision  of  the  means  of  education 
was  not  the  chief  difficulty.  The  problem  was 
how  to  overcome  the  indifference  of  jxirents, 
and  to  compel  them  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  provision.  How  could  the  v;ist  number  of 
boys  and  girls,  amouuting  to  two-thirds  of  the 
juvenile  population,  be  brought  under  in- 
struction ?  In  Lirge  towns,  aud  especially  iu 
London,  destitute,  neglected,  and  a|iparcutly 
friendless  children  formed  a  phalanx  which 
appalled  benevolence,  and  dismayed  the  ad- 
ministratore  of  justice.  Boys  and  girls,  un- 
taught and  uucared  for,  were  to  be  seen 
iu  the  large  thoroughfares  as  well  as  in 
by-ways  and  slums,  some  of  them  making 
pretences  of  selling  matches  or  sweeping 
crossings,  others  begging  or  haunting  the  doore 
of  eating-houses  aud  taverns,  many  of  them 
hanging  about  the  markets  to  seize  upon  the 
refuse,  or  to  pilfer  from  the  stalk.    "What  were 


known  as  ''the  dark  nivhes  of  the  Adelphi," 
that  Series  of  aivhes  which  lan  along  the  river 
bjtnk  at  the  uii)K-r  jwirt  of  the  Strand,  and 
s|ianued  the  steep  lanes  and  alleys  leading  to 
i^uiote  aud  mostly  solitiiry  wharves — wcie  llie 
resort  of  a  horde  of  wretched  chihlreii  who 
slept  there  at  night,  and  by  day  sjiUied  forth 
stiU'ving,  wretched, and  with  thescared cunning 
look  of  hunted  civatures.  The  number  of 
neglected  children  in  London  had  been  more 
than  a  disgrace  aud  a  reproach;  it  had  become 
a  terror  and  a  danger  for  the  future.  Magis- 
trates, beaiuse  of  the  want  of  any  i-egular  pro- 
visiou,  were  uuable  to  deal  with  prisonei-s  whose 
heads  (to  use  the  phi-ase  of  jiolice-court  re- 
porters) "  scai'cely  reached  above  the  level  of  the 
dock."  To  send  them  to  prison  was  to  brand 
them  with  the  criminal  mark,  to  promote  their 
graduation  in  dishonesty  and  vice.  Nor  were 
the  industrial  schools,  the  schools  providing 
for  a  comparatively  small  number  of  children 
convicted  of  offences  against  the  law,  much 
better  than  the  prisons.  The  evil  was,  that 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  friendless, 
houseless  boys  or  girls,  except  they  had  made 
themselves  of  some  importance  to  the  state 
by  committing  crime.  The  urchin  who  lacked 
food  and  shelter,  but  wlio  had  too  much 
virtue  or  too  little  courage  to  pilfer  from  a 
shop-door,  or  from  the  back  of  a  market  cart, 
was  an  unconsidered  fraction  in  the  national 
estimate.  Only  by  committing  an  offence 
agiiinst  the  Liw  did  he  or  she  become  an  in- 
teger of  some  social  importance — of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  arrested,  charged  at  a  police 
court,  and  sent  somewhere  to  be  fed  and 
warmed  and  clothed,  aud  taught, — what? — 
perhaps  to  become  an  habitual  criminal  by 
the  ai'tful  communications  of  fellow-convicts, 
or  by  the  difficulty  of  obliterating  the  prison 
taint.  The  Elementary  Education  Act  aimed 
at  remedying  this  condition  of  things,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  it  diminished  the  number  of 
"gutter  children,"  by  dii-ectiug  its  officers  to 
seek  out  the  j)areuts  aud  bring  them  under 
the  compulsory  clauses  which  demanded  that 
the  children  should  be  -sent  to  school ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  schools  which  came  to  be 
established  did  not  for  a  long  time  lay  hold  of 
this  d.iss.    The  actuall  v  homeless  and  destitute 
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children  they  could  not  bring  uiuler  instruc- 
tion, for  the  provision  of  food  and  clothes  came 
fii-st,  and  there  were  no  elementary  breakfast 
and  dinner  tables.  To  voluntary  efforts,  which 
had  chiefly  grown  out  of  the  ragged-school 
movement,  the  most  necessitous  of  the  diildreu 
of  the  large  towns  were  left,  and  are  left  still. 
Industrial  schools,  however,  now  include  re- 
fuges as  well  as  reformatories.  Crime  is  stUl 
regarded  as  a  primary  claim  to  participation 
in  the  advantages  of  schools  where  the  re- 
formatory system  is  adopted,  and  such  schools 
are  entirely  apart  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  but  the  school- 
boards,  through  their  officers,  make  use  of 
industrial  schools  for  the  purpose  of  rescu- 
ing childi-en  who  are  so  friendless  that  they 
are  not  eligible  for  the  board-schools.  Like 
many  of  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
the  two  systems  have  come  to  work  affini- 
tively,  though  they  differ  so  greatly-  that  at 
first  they  appeared  to  be  opposed  in  principle. 
The  authorities  of  the  board-schools,  supported 
partly  by  rates,  partly  by  government  grants, 
and  partly  by  fees  paid  by  parents,  soon  dis- 
covered the  value  of  schools  originally  founded 
by  benevolent  contributions,  as  refuges  for 
the  reception  of  the  homeless  and  the  desti- 
tute, and  many  of  these  institutions  were 
made  certificated  industrial  schools,  supported 
partly  by  benevolent  sujjport,  partly  by  the 
government  grant — which  is  now  in  some  in- 
stances their  chief  dejiendence. 

While  philanthropists  were  almost  dis- 
heartened by  the  aspect  of  large  towns,  and 
especially  of  the  metropolis,  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  destitute  children,  there  were 
agricultural  districts  in  which  no  less  strin- 
gent measures  were  needed  to  protect  children 
employed  in  farm  or  field  labour. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  employ- 
ments of  women  and  children  in  18G.5-66  had 
disclosed  a  large  amount  of  suffering  among 
a  million  and  a  half  of  young  persons  and 
children,  occupied  in  various  manufactures 
and  employments  not  coming  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Factories  Act.  The  details  of 
the  evidence  elicited  on  the  subject  were  so 
painful  that  bills  were  brought  in  to  place  all 


manufactures  previously  carried  on  without 
government  inspection  under  regulations  an- 
alogous to  those  under  those  acts.  The  sixth 
and  final  report  of  the  commission,  how- 
ever, related  to  women,  children,  and  young 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  its  re- 
velations respecting  the  sj'stem  of  employ- 
ing agricultui-al  gangs,  or  comjianies  of  young 
persons  and  children  of  both  sexes,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk,  Suflfolk,  Nottinghamshire,  and  to 
some  extent  in  Bedford,  Rutland,  and  North- 
ampton, were  appalling. 

Gang  -  masters,  —  mostly  depraved  and 
drunken  ruffians, — were  employed  to  provide 
field  labour,  and  they  did  so  by  collecting 
from  the  surroimdiiig  villages,  companies  of 
boys,  girls,  and  women — some  of  the  children 
being  mere  infants,  whom  the  parents,  miser- 
ably poor,  sent  out  with  the  rest  for  the  sake 
of  the  few  pence  they  could  earn.  The  gang- 
masters  had  almost  entire  control  of  the 
children,  for  they  alone  could  find  them  regu- 
lar employment,  and  that  employment  could 
scarcely  have  found  a  parallel  in  negi'o  slavery, 
for  the  gangs  were  driven  to  labour  under 
conditions  in  some  respects  worse  than  those 
to  which  slaves  on  plantations  were  subject. 
Of  children  of  eight  years  old,  or  even  younger, 
and  lads  and  girls  of  14  or  15,  or  older,  these 
gangs  were  composed,  and  the  report  on  the 
evidence  says — 

"When  the  gangs  are  working  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  fi-om  home  the  children 
leave  as  early  as  five  in  the  morning  and  do 
not  return  before  eight  at  night,  and  the  few 
who  attend  the  Sunday-schools  after  the  la- 
bours of  the  week  are  described  as  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion  which  it  is  distressing  to  witness. 
A  little  boy  only  six  years  of  age  is  stated  to 
have  regulai-ly  walked  more  than  six  miles  out 
to  work,  and  often  to  come  home  so  tired  that 
he  could  scarcely  stand.  Walking,  the  gang- 
masters  themselves  admit,  is  more  trying  to 
the  children  than  working.  When  the  gang 
has  a  long  distance  to  go  the  children  become 
so  exhausted,  that  the  elder  ones  are  seen 
dragging  the  younger  ones  home,  sometimes 
carrying  them  on  their  backs.  In  winter  the 
children  often  return  from  the  fields  crying 
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from  the  cold.  '  Last  iiij;ht,'  said  the  niuther 
of  !>  liulo  boy  seviii  yi"u-s  of  age,  "when  my 
Heury  oanie  home  hi?  hiy  up  <iiiite  still'  and 
cold;  he  is  often  very  tii-ed,  aud  will  fall  down 
aud  drop  asleep  with  the  food  in  his  nioutli.' 
In  some  (vtrts  of  the  feu  distiicts  the  children 
are  oomiH'lled  to  jump  the  dykes,  an  exertion 
iiiusiug  frequent  accidents,  and  one  )xKir  girl 
died  from  the  effects  of  an  effort  beyond  her 
strength." 

"  It  is  a  common  practice  for  the  gang-master 
to  carry  a  stick  or  a  whij),  but  nitlier,  it  is  said, 
to  frighten  the  childix'U  with  than  for  use;  but 
the  treatment  depends  entirely  ui>on  his  dis- 
position. There  is  no  control  or  possibility  of 
control,  for  the  children  know  that  remon- 
strance would  be  immediately  followed  by 
expulsion  from  the  gang,  and  the  jKirents, 
having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  their  labour, 
would  but  too  certainly  shut  their  ears  to  any 
complaints.  Instances  are  not  tincomiuon  of 
severe  and  lasting  injuries  having  been  in- 
flicted by  brutal  gang-masters,  and  gross  out- 
rages, such  as  kicking,  knocking  down,  beating 
with  hoes,  spuds,  or  a  leather  strap,  '  dyking,' 
or  pushing  into  the  water,  and  'gibbeting,'  i.e. 
lifting  a  child  off  the  ground  and  holding  it 
there  by  the  chin  and  the  back  of  the  neck, 
are  said  to  be  frequent." 

The  labour  in  the  wet  fields  was  dreadful,  the 
worst  being  stone  picking,  at  which  exhaust- 
ing toil  children  worked  eight  or  nine  hours 
a  day;  but  turnip  pulling  was  nearly  as  bad, 
and,indee<l,the  manner  in  which  the  work  was 
often  urged  on  by  a  brutal  taskmaster  had 
effects,  which  need  not  be  repeated  here,  but 
were  quite  as  serious  as  m:iny  of  those  re- 
corded in  the  worst  accounts  of  West  India 
slavery. 

The  physical  consequences  were  horrible 
enough,  the  moral  consequences  worse.  In 
those  mixed  gangs  of  women,  boys,  and  giils 
the  depravity  was  beyond  description.  All  pu- 
rity,even  the  semblanceof  it,  of  ten  disappeared. 
A  policeman,  speaking  of  the  gangs  in  his 
district,  and  especially  of  the  gross  immorality 
of  the  girls  at  an  early  age,  said  that  although 
he  had  been  employed  for  many  years  in 
detective  duty  in  some  of  the  worst  parts  of 
London,  he  never  witnessed  equal  boldness 


and  shamelessness ;  aud  that  tti.     '       ■   'v  of 
their  conversation  aud  uf  tht-ir  ."  ich 

as  needed  to  be  heat\l  to  be  believed.  And 
this  wad  little  more  tlian  seventeen  years  ago. 
It  wasnot  tillJuly,  16U7,  thata  bill,  brought 
in  by  the  Karl  of  Shafle.sbury,  ftiLuilc  the 
employment  of  girls  of  less  than  lii  years  old 
in  agricultural  labour  for  hire,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  women  under  18  in  public  gaii;.ns.  Yet 
there  existed  schools  sujiiHJrted  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  aud  having  no  connection  with 
the  government,  and  schools  aided  by  the 
'  state  aud  under  the  control  of  the  committee 
'  of  the  privy-council  of  e<luc;ition.  There  were 
I  Dissenting  schools,  Chuivh  schools,  national 
1  schools,  infant  schools:  there  was  an  educa- 
tion department,  administering  a  sum  of 
money  annually  granted  by  parliament  "to 
promote  the  education  of  children  belonging 
to  the  classes  who  support  themselves  by 
manual  labour."  The  means  employed  were 
to  aid  voluntary  local  exertion,  to  establish  or 
maintain  schools  for  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  children,  or  for  training  te.^chers  in 
normal  schools.  The  schools  were  to  be  in 
connection  with  some  recognized  religious 
denomination,  or  to  include  besides  secular 
instruction  the  daily  re.iding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  Authorized  Version.  Aid  w:is 
given  to  establish  schools,  and  to  support  such 
as  were  open ,  to  inspection  by  appointed 
inspectors,  upon  whose  reports  the  grants 
were  made.  There  were  thus  building  grants 
and  annual  grants. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  endeavour  to 
make  these  provisions  into  a  system  of  national 
.  education,  it  had  signally  failed,  or  mther  it 
'  had  never  approaclied  success.  On  all  hands  it 
'  was  felt  that  a  wideand  inclusive  measure  must 
be  brought  in,  and  the  act  introduced  by  Mr. 
Forster  was  received  with  serious  interest.  It 
was,  he  explained,  intended  to  secure  by  enact- 
ment efhcieut  school  provision  in  every  district 
in  England  where  it  was  wanted.  The  dis- 
tricts were  to  be  the  civil  pjirishes.  Any 
district  supplying  a  sufficient  amount  of  pri- 
mary  secular  instruction  would  be  let  alone  so 
long  as  it  continued  to  do  so.  Schools  entitled 
to  government  aid  were  to  be  efficient  accor- 
ding to  a   fixed  standard,  and   compulsory 
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inspsctiou  would  bo  ajiplied  to  every  school 
without  ;iny  dcnoiDinational  conditions,  while 
the  adoption  of  a  conscience  clause  would  be 
the  condition  of  any  grant,  whether  for  build- 
ing or  any  otlier  purpose.  The  bill  was 
calculated  to  establish  a  system  of  schools 
under  the  direction  of  school-boards  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  each  board  to  have 
powers  to  frame  bye-laws,  and  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  children  in  the  district 
who  were  between  five  and  twelve  years 
of  age. 

The  reference  of  the  compulsory  clause 
to  the  boards  oflended  the  extreme  stick- 
lers for  absolute  compulsion ;  the  compro- 
mise of  a  conscience  clause  for  some  time 
alienated  hard-and-fast  advocates  of  secular 
education  only;  while  a  third  j^arty  objected 
to  the  provision  of  funds  by  the  mi.xed  method 
of  school  fees,  rates,  and  government  grants 
for  efficiency.  Though  free  schools  were  to 
be  provided  in  districts  where  the  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants  made  gratuitous  instruction 
necessary,  there  were  some  who  advocated  the 
provision  of  free  education  all  round.  "We 
need  not  further  discuss  the  questions  which 
arose,  manj'  of  which  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  boards  had 
multiplied  schools  with  amazing  rapidity. 
The  first  chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board  was  Lord  Lawrence,  whose  powers  of 
organization  were  well  applied  to  this  impor- 
tant work,  and  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Sir 
Charles  Eeed,  who,  after  the  death  of  the 
famous  Indian  administrator,  became  chair- 
man, and  carried  on  the  work  with  a  vigour 
against  which  there  were  some  remonstrances, 
though  the  answer  was  to  be  found  in  the 
statistics,  published  by  the  board,  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  still  waiting  to  be  received. 

The  government  could  not  satisfy  all  the 
objections  that  were  urged  against  the  bill, 
and  the  Nonconformists  afterwards  showed 
their  disaffection  in  a  manner  wliich  contri- 
buted to  the  defeat  of  the  government.  Mi-. 
Bright  was  absent  fi'om  the  house,  suffer- 
ing from  a  sevei-e  illness  which  for  a  time 
made  it  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever 
again  be  able  to  resume  either  ministerial  or 
])arliamentary  duties,  or  he  might  have  miti- 


gated the  wrath  of  those  Nonconformists  who 
demanded  exclusively  secular  education. 

Some  particular  of  the  work  which  had 
been  accomplished  when  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act  had  been  for  ten  years  in  opera- 
tion, may  do  more  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  tlie  scheme  than  any  general  remarks  upon 
the  predictions  which  attended  its  introduc- 
tion. We  find  by  statistical  returns  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  council  on  educa- 
tion for  1881  that  in  the  year  ended  August 
31,  1881,  the  inspectors  visited  18,062  day- 
schools  in  England  and  Wales,  to  which 
annual  grants  were  made,  these  furnishing 
accommodation  for  4,389,633  scholars,  or 
rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  population. 
There  were  on  the  registers  the  names  of 
4,045,362  children,  of  whom  1,268,250  were 
under  seven  years  of  age,  2,573,081  between 
seven  and  thirteen,  157,584  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen,  and  45,727  above  fourteen. 
These  figures  show  some  improvement  upon 
the  returns  quoted  in  the  previous  report,  the 
accommodation  having  increased  by  148,880 
school  places  (or  3'51  per  cent),  and  the  scholars 
on  the  registers  by  149,538  (3'84  per  cent). 
The  average  attendance  also  had  increased  by 
112,619  (4'09  per  cent),  and  the  number  of 
children  individually  examined  by  91,465 
(4'8  per  cent).  The  annual  government  grant 
to  elementary  dayschools  rose  in  the  year 
from  £2,130,009  to  £2,247,507,  or  from  15s. 
old.  to  15s.  S^d.  per  scholar  in  average 
attendance;  while  the  grant  for  the  current 
financial  year  was  estimated  at  16s.  per  head. 
The  number  of  voluntary  schools  was  14,370, 
with  accommodation  for  3,195,365,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  2,007,184;  while  the 
number  of  board-schools  was  3692,  with  accom- 
modation for  1,194,268,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  856,351.  The  expenditure  per  scholar 
in  average  attendance  was  for  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  £1, 14s.  1 1  }.d.  in  voluntary, 
and  £-2,  Is.  6d.  in  board  schools.  Of  the  latter 
the  highest  was  London  (£2,  15s.  lOhd.),  and 
the  lowest  Hull  (£1,  9s.  lie?.— Is.  Ohd.  lower 
than  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  are  the 
lowest  of  the  voluntary  schools);  whilst  Brad- 
ford was  £2,  6s.  6d.,  Liverpool  £2,  3s.  3|rf., 
Manchester  £1,  19s.  0|c?.,   Birmingham   £1, 
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At  the  same  time  it  was  averred  by  those 
who  were  likely  to  be  well  informed  that  the 
system  of  e^timatiii^  (he  true  value  of  the 
toacluiig  did  uot  iu  all  iustiiuces  work  satis- 
factorily. The  National  I'uiou  of  Elemen- 
tary Teachers  wiis  ]irotesting  against  the  over- 
pressure on  scholai^  aud  teachers  uuder  the 
education  cv.Kle.  It  was  stated  that  iu8|>ect«rs, 
school  managers,  and  school-bo;irds  attached  so 
much  iuijKHtance  to  the  niei-e  peiveutage  of 
jKLsses  iu  the  annual  examinations,  and  made 
so  little  of  the  higher  results  of  moral  aud 
intellectual  ti-aining,  or  the  quality  of  the 
|iasse£,  that  teachere  were  oomi)elled  against 
their  wish  to  adopt  a  cramming  system,  aud 
to  bring  undue  pressure  upon  dull  aud  weak 
children  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reput^itiou 
of  the  schools  aud  to  maintain  their  i)rofes- 
sional  position.  The  teachei^  implied  that 
practically  the  code  was  based  ou  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  children  can  progress  at  the  same 
rate,  aud  that  its  provisions  endangered  the 
so-called  '■  results  "  if  such  children  wei-e  edu- 
cated naturally.  Speci;d  difliculties  existed  iu 
girls' and  iufauts' schools,  where  au  iuordinate 
amount  of  needlework  was  demanded  from 
children  of  tender  years  iu  addition  to  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  instruction.  It  was  stated 
thiit  the  extra  worry  aud  labour  caused  by 
regulations  iu  the  code,  might  be  greatly 
reduced  by  allowing  the  managers  to  with- 
hold from  examination,  or  to  present  agtiin  in 
the  same  standard,  children  not  able  by  reason 
of  dulness  or  bad  attendance  to  advance  at 
the  average  i-ate,  such  power  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  per  cent  of  those  on  the  books  for 
the  last  22  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

The  final  passing  of  the  education  bill  con- 
cluded the  session  of  1670  so  far  as  importaut 
measures  were  concerned.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  an  order  iu  council  directed  that  from 
the  31st  of  August  appointments  to  the  civil 
service  of  the  state  would  be  by  competitive 
examination.  The  announcement  of  the  in- 
tended release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  under- 
going sentences  for  treason  or  treason-felony, 
on  condition  that  they  shoidd  not  remain  in 


or  return  to  the  ruit<-d  Kingdom,  was  also 
an  event  which  was  regarded  with  cuubidcr- 
able  interest. 

The  Franco -tierman  war — that  terrible 
conflict  which  made  Na]>oleou  III.  a  prisoner 
and  an  exile,  aud  gave  oeaision  for  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  accomplish  Noith  Germiui  unity 
uuiier  his  own  empire — has  its  own  history. 
It  need  liear  no  prominent  jiart  here,  for  it 
has  little  directly  to  do  with  the  social  aud 
political  progress  of  England,  except,  iudeed, 
that  our  having  remained  strictly  neiitnd  was 
some  evidence  of  our  advance  in  wisdom  and 
in  judgment.  The  greatest  anxiety  of  the 
government  was  for  Belgium,  and  it  was 
much  increased,  while  public  suspicion  was 
excited,  by  the  publication  in  the  Times  of  an 
alleged  draft  treaty  between  Count  Bismarck 
aud  M.  Benedotti,  when  the  latter  was  French 
minister  at  Berlin.  This  treaty  was  obviously 
intendetl  to  secure  Belgium  to  France.  The 
matter  \v;is  serious,  but  Mr.  Gladstoue  i)re- 
served  a  calm  aud  modei-ate  attitude,  while 
waiting  for  explanations  from  the  French 
and  Prussian  governments.  Count  Bismarck, 
it  appeared,  had  published  the  document  to 
show  what  kind  of  proposal  had  been  made, 
aud  by  that  means  to  secure  the  alliance  of 
England  and  Belgium.  All  that  Mi-.  Glad- 
stone did  when  France  first  denied  and  then 
admitted  that  the  document  was  authentic, 
was  to  ask  for  two  millions  of  money  aud  au 
increase  in  the  army  by  20,000  men.  His 
desire  was  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  antagonists,  that  England  might  take 
the  earliest  occasioxi  (should  it  arise),  either 
aloue  or  with  others,  to  bear  a  message  of 
peace.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country,  and  a  new 
treaty  was  signed  between  Russia,  France, 
and  England,  engaging  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  as  provided  iu  the 
treaty  of  1839. 

As  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia 
w^ent  ou  there  appeared  to  be  a  peculiar 
change  iu  public  feeling  here,  and  though 
after  the  siege  of  Paris,  where  the  inhabitants 
had  suffered  dreadful  privations,  we  were 
prompt   iu   sending    relief    to   the   famished 
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people,  something  like  luhilatiou  was  heard 
in  refereuce  to  Gerniau  i)rowess.  For  a  time 
German  tactics,  German  promptitude,  German 
organization  were  the  foremost  topics  of  con- 
versation, and  purliaps  deservedly  so,  and  then 
in  relation  to  our  own  board-school  teaching, 
the  German  method  of  edncatiou  was  every- 
where lauded  as  something  very  near  perfec- 
tion, only  a  few  people  venturing  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  as  effectual  as  its  admirers 
rejjreseuted  it  to  be. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  some 
movement  in  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
a  comparison  between  England  and  other  na- 
tions in  the  matter  of  military  government, 
made  the  time  seem  favourable  for  bringing 
forward  the  proposed  system  of  army  reform, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  the 
minister  of  war.  To  purchase  a  commission, 
and  to  follow  that  up  by  purchasing  successive 
steps  in  the  service,  had  been  the  rule,  so  that  a 
commission  represented  actual  property,  just  as 
a  horse,  a  house,  or  the  good-will  of  a  business 
might.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  bargain  and 
sale,  and  the  regulation  price  of  a  commission  at 
the  Horse  Guards  was  often  far  exceeded  by  its 
actual  selling  value.  It  is  scarcely  surprising, 
therefore,  that  whenever  abolition  of  purchase 
had  been  proposed,  as  it  had  been  by  Sir  de 
Lacy  Evans,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan,  a  whole  contingent  of  officers  frantic- 
ally declared  that  the  service  was  going  to  the 
bad;  and  another  contingent,  believing  pur- 
chasing a  commission  was  the  only  way  to 
keep  the  commodity  in  the  hands  best  fitted 
to  adorn  it,  determined  to  fight  the  bill  to  the 
last.  It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were 
strong  enough,  aided  by  the  opposition,  to 
arrest  the  progi'css  of  the  bill  so  that  it  might 
go  over  the  session,  and  therefore  the  part  of 
it  relating  to  reorganization  of  the  army  was 
abandoned,  and  only  the  abolition  of  purchase 
clauses  retained ;  with  a  strong  hint  to  the 
clamorous  opponents  that  as  all  premiums  on 
the  original  price  of  commissions  were  illegal, 
the  law  might  be  put  in  force.  The  bill  jijissed 
the  Commons,  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
clever  expedient  was  tried  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  and  then  shelving  the  whole  matter. 
The  Dnke  of  Richmond  moved  an  amendment 


to  the  effect  that  the  Lords  could  not  consider 
the  proposal  till  a  more  comprehensive  scheme 
was  brought  before  them.  This  plan  of  burk- 
ing the  bill  was  ingenious,  but  the  intention 
was  obvious,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  frustrated 
it  by  a  plan  which  aroused  much  remon- 
strance among  some  of  his  own  suj)portei-s, 
including  Mr.  Fawcett,  a  very  thorough 
Liberal  of  the  school  of  Mill,  who  w:us 
returned  for  Brighton  in  1865,  and  was  a 
noted  man  in  the  house,  not  only  because  of 
his  gi-eat  ability,  but  because  sevei-al  years 
previously  an  accident  had  deprived  him  of 
his  sight,  a  calamity  which  made  little  dif- 
ference in  his  pureuits,  in  his  intellectual 
achievements,  or  even  in  his  robust  recreations. 
Mr.  Gladstone  checkmated  the  Lords  by 
an  expedient  which,  for  a  moment,  at  all 
events,  looked  unconstitutional,  and  for  which 
nobody  seemed  able  to  find  a  precedent.  The 
purchase  system  was  originated  by  a  royal 
warrant,  making  it  a  privilege,  and  therefore 
he  had  advised  the  queen  to  aid  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  army  by  cancelling  the  warrant. 
Perhaps  her  majesty  may  not  have  been  un- 
willing to  do  so,  when  she  remembered  some 
opinions  of  the  Prince  Consort  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  all  events  it  was  done,  and  pur- 
chase was  made  illegal.  The  only  effect  of  the 
Lords  rejecting  the  bill  now  would  be  that 
they  would  vote  against  compensation  to  the 
holders  of  purchased  commissions,  for  that  was 
all  of  the  bill  that  was  left.  They  there- 
fore passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  ministry 
by  a  majority  of  eighty,  and  then  passed  the 
me.isure  without  more  delay. 

The  University  Tests  Bill  was  also  carried 
without  any  serious  alteration,  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill  i^ut  an  end  to  another 
intolerant  demand  which  had  remained  ever 
since  the  "papal  aggiession."  The  Trades 
Union  Act,  while  forbidding  the  violence 
exercised  by  workmen  in  the  case  of  strikes, 
yet  defined  what  was  and  what  was  not  illegal 
interference,  and  did  something  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  between  employers  and 
their  "  hands."  The  Local  Government  Acts 
extended  to  small  towns  and  villages  the  ad- 
vantages of  managing  their  corporate  business, 
which  had  previously  been  confined  to  cities 
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aud  buroughs  with  uiuuicip;kl  iustitutious. 
We  i-au  scarcely  jjcirt  frxiiu  the  year  1S71 
willioul  referiiiijj  to  the  budget  by  wliich 
Mr.  Lowe  bec;iiue  for  a  time  not  only  uoto- 
rious,  but  what  was  wor^,  ridiculous.  It  iti 
ditKcult  to  8;iy  why  he  should  have  l>eeu 
subject  to  ridicule,  except  that  he  made  a 
mistake  which  ended  iu  an  aiiuost  absurd 
situatiou.  Theiv  would,  he  $;tid,  be  a  deficit 
of  l"i,"13,(XK\  looking  at  the  probable  amount 
reiiuired  for  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the 
army.  There  w;ia  no  surplus  revenue,  and  he 
proposed  to  alter  the  probate  duty,  place  a 
two  jier  cent  duly  on  all  property  liable  as 
intestate,  alter  the  legacy  duty,  aud  increase 
the  succession  duties.  His  argument  was  that 
they  had  never  realized  as  much  as  had  been 
cxjH'itcd  by  former  ministers  who  imposed 
them.  He  then  proposed  to  tax  lucifer 
matches,  by  a  halfpenny  stamp  on  every  box 
of  18lK)  matches,  a  jjcnny  stamp  on  a  box  of 
UXt  wax  lights  or  of  fusees;  this  he  calculated 
would  raise  £550,000.  He  would  Uien  make 
uj)  the  rest  of  the  required  amount  by  charg- 
ing a  percentage  on  incomes,  in  lieu  of  the 
id.  iu  tlie  pound. 

The  proposal  to  tax  matches  was  met  not 
only  with  a  howl  of  derision  but  by  a  cry  of 
indignation.  A  vast  procession,  or  rather  a 
confused  but  decent  aud  orderly  assembly,  of 
poor  girls,  women,  and  boys  who  represented 
the  match-sellers  of  the  metropolis,  went 
aloug  the  Strand  aud  by  the  Embankment 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  a  quietly 
demonstrative  manner,  with  which  the  police 
could  not  easily  interfere,  assembled  there  iu 
great  numbers,  and  presented  a  monster-  peti- 
tion. Their  prayer  was  granted  aud  the 
budget  collapsed,  another  penny  on  the  in- 
come-tax making  up  the  deficiency  both  of 
the  abandoned  legacy  duties  aud  of  the  con- 
demned impost  on  matches. 

In  the  last  month  of  the  year  great  anxiety 
was  everywhere  manifested  because  of  the 
serious  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His 
royal  highness  had  been  visiting  Lord  Londes- 
borough  at  his  house  near  Scarborough,  aud  it 
was  supposed  that  some  defect  in  the  drainage 
or  sanitary  arrangements  had  caused  an  attack 


of  low  fever.  Other  visitors  had  also  been 
atfected,  and  the  Ejtrl  of  Chesterfield  hud  died. 
On  his  return  to  his  own  house  at  Saudriug- 
ham  the  jiriuce  became  very  ill,  and  his  con- 
dition soon  apj>eni-ed  to  be  very  dangerous. 
For  some  time  befoi-e,  there  had  been  a  goinl 
dcAl  of  loose  talk  among  ])eo|ile  sup[>osc<l  to  be 
iuimical  to  the  royal  family,  or  at  least  to 
ixiyalty  iu  general;  i>eo])le,  that  is  to  say,  who 
professed  belief  in  the  French  Republic  aud 
iu  democratic  institutions.  Directly  the  re- 
port of  the  prince's  sickness  was  circulated, 
however,  these  couversiitions  ceased,  or  were 
suppressed  to  a  lower  tone,  aud  throughout 
the  country  the  people  waited  with  troubled 
hearts  to  leain  the  latest  intelligence  of  his 
condition.  On  the  14th  of  December,  the  anui- 
vei^SiUT  of  the  death  of  the  prince-consort,  the 
popular  seutiment  was  wrought  up  to  a  great 
height,  aud  sympathy  for  the  queen  found  con- 
stant aud  deep  expression.  At  churches  and 
chapels  belonging  to  all  denominations  prayers 
were  offered  for  his  recovery.  Bulletins  were 
issued  daily ;  a  number  of  reportei-s  from  the 
daily  papers  anxiously  waited  near  Sandring- 
ham  to  obtain  any  item  of  intelligence  with 
regard  to  the  changes  of  the  disorder,  that 
they  might  telegi-aph  it  to  London  or  the  chief 
towns;  so  eager  was  the  public  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  particulars.  The  day 
which  had  appeared  to  bode  calamity  passed, 
the  prince's  condition  had  slightly  improved. 
Everywhere  the  most  loyal  sympathy  was 
expressed  for  the  queen  and  the  princess.  On 
the  19tli  of  December  the  prince  was  slowly 
recovering,  and  the  day  after  Christmas-day 
her  majesty  wrote  a  letter  to  her  people  ex- 
pressing her  deep  sense  of  the  touching  sym- 
pathy which  had  been  manifested  by  the  whole 
nation.  In  the  last  week  of  February  the 
prince  had  recovered,  and  with  the  queen,  the 
princess,  and  the  i-est  of  the  royal  family,  pub- 
licly went  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  offer 
grateful  thanks  to  God  for  the  great  mercy. 
On  the  ;29th  of  Februai-y,  for  it  was  leap-year, 
her  majestj-  again  addre:-sed  a  letter  expressing 
sincere  acknowledgments  to  her  subjects,  wlio 
had  assembled  in  millions  and  filled  all  the 
great  thoroughfares  with  an  orderly,  loyal,  and 
sympatlietic  crowd. 
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The  licnior  Irafl'ic,  as  the  sale  of  wine,  beer, 
aud  spirits  had  come  to  be  called,  was  still 
opposed  with  great  jiertinacity  by  the  Uuited 
Kiiijj'dom  Alliance,  which  had  collected  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  was  constantly  circulating 
its  periodicals  and  appeals  throughout  the 
country.  Doubtless  a  great  change  had  been 
wrought  among  a  large  class  of  the  population, 
and  drinking  habits  had  greatly  diminished, 
so  that  there  was  little  difficulty  in  passing  a 
bill  regulating  public-houses,  giving  magis- 
trates the  power  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses, 
increasing  the  penalties  for  drunkenness,  and 
lessening  the  number  of  hours  for  keeping 
taverns  open  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days. 
The  publicans  were  also  protected  in  some 
important  particulars;  but  they  were  of  coui-se 
opposed  to  the  bill,  which,  however,  was  carried 
in  spite  of  opposition. 

More  important  in  a  political,  or  rather  in 
an  international  sense  than  any  other  occur- 
rence of  the  session  of  1S72,  was  the  effort 
to  come  to  a  definite  settlement  of  the  long 
outstanding  question  of  damages  demanded  by 
the  United  States  government  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  Alabama.  IMr.  Eeverdy 
Johnson,  who  was  a  jovial  man,  and  liked  the 
English  people,  came  here  to  negotiate  the 
matter,  but,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  was 
'•too  gushing"'  in  his  after-dinner  speeches, 
and  was  so  complimentary  to  England  that 
his  countrymen  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  would  never  properly  support  theii-  claims. 
He  was  recalled,  and  Mr.  Motley  the  his- 
torian, and  Mr.  Fish,  the  foreign  secretary  of 
the  United  States,  resumed  negotiations.  It 
was  decided  that  commissioners  from  England 
should  go  to  AVashington,  and  as  our  govern- 
ment had  already  expressed  regret  at  the 
ravages  of  the  piratical  vessels  which  went  out 
of  English  shipyards,  the  conference  became 
easier.  Some  intei-natioual  rules  on  the  duties 
of  nations  to  prevent  privateering  were  agreed 
on,  for  the  guidance  of  the  arbitrators  who 
were  to  be  chosen  to  decide  the  question. 
Our  commissioners  contended  that  we  had  not 
committed  any  breach  of  international  faith; 
but  they  accepted  the  rules,  and  supposed  that 
the  only  point  for  consideration  would  be  the 


actual  damage  inflicted.  The  United  States 
government,  however,  claimed  indiiect  dam- 
ages for  the  expense  they  had  incurred,  and 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  our  government  to  prevent 
the  privateei-s  from  leaving  our  ports.  These 
claims  were  for  losses  in  the  transfer  of  the 
Americaucommercial  marine  to  the  British  flag, 
the  enhancement  of  the  payment  of  insur- 
ances, and  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and 
the  addition  of  a  large  sum  to  the  cost  of  it. 

The  arbitratoi-s  were  Count  Frederic  Sclopis 
for  Italy,  president;  Chief-justice  Cockburu 
for  England  ;  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  for 
America;  M.  Jaques  Staempli  for  Switzerland; 
and  Viscount  Itajuba  for  Br;tzil.  They  met 
on  the  15th  and  19th  of  June,  and  agreed  that 
the  indirect  claims  should  be  rejected.  The 
discussions  were  resumed  at  intervals  till  the 
2.5th  of  December,  when  the  decision  of  the 
tribunal  was  announced,  namely,  that  in  the 
cases  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida,  Great 
Britain  had  failed  to  fulfil  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  the  treaty,  in  not  having 
used  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out, 
arming,  aud  equipping  vessels  which,  there 
was  ground  for  believing  were  intended  to 
carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  she 
was  at  peace.  In  the  case  of  other  vessels  it 
was  decided  that  there  had  been  no  failure  of 
duediligence.  The  awai'd  for  the  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  was  15,000,000  dollars.  This  settled 
the  question.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  decided  against  ns  as  to 
the  right  of  possession  of  the  island  of  San 
Juan,  which  he  declai-ed  belonged  to  the 
United  States.  Both  conclusions  were  ac- 
cepted with  dignity  and  endoi-sed  with  hon- 
our, and  at  a  cost  which  would  have  been  far 
exceeded  even  by  a  temporary  resort  to  hos- 
tilities, while  there  was  a  gratifying  sense  on 
both  sides  that  the  dispute  was  settled  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason  and  humanity. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  untiring 
energy  and  rapidity  with  which  the  Liberal 
government  advanced  measures  of  remarkable 
importance,  produced  a  feeling  of  restlessness 
among  the  less  ardent  of  their  followers,  while 
the  opposition  marked  with  satisfaction  the 
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signs  of  n-aciioii,  Siioli  a  nuiuK-r  of  bills, 
embracing  so  ninny  ini|Kirt.'uit  iutfit-sts,  imiiKI 
not  be  ]Kigse>l  widioiit  ii  ^-eat  nianv  people 
l>eiug  affecte<l  by  tlieiu,  ami  every  fivsli  eliange 
tuueheil  some  inten-st  ami  aivuseil  some  ani- 
mosity. At  the  s;ime  time,  as  we  have  before 
seen, the  very  teuileucy  to  imiepentleut  thought 
ami  the  want  of  comj^iaet  following  among  the 
Liberals  tenileii  afier  every  new  achievement 
to  diminish  that  unanimity  by  which  a  strong 
piirty  can  alone  be  maintained.  The  time  now 
arriveil  in  the  session  of  1873  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  to  bring  forward  the  third  of  the 
itte;isur«s  wliich  he  had  promised  for  Ireland. 
This  W.1S  the  iutrxxluction  of  a  national  system 
of  education  under  which  the  rights  of  con- 
science would  be  secured.  As  a  jireliminary 
measure  in  this  direction  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
IKtsed  to  create  a  new  university  in  Dublin,  of 
which  Trinity  College  and  other  colleges  should 
form  a  p;u-t,  just  as  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
CJambridge  belong  to  their  universities.  Cer- 
tain careful  provisions  were  to  be  ui.ade  to 
recognize  the  preponderance  of  the  llouian 
Catholic  religion,  one  of  them  being  the  e.\- 
clusion  of  the  teaching  of  theology  and  moral 
philosophy,  upon  which  subjects,  however, 
voluntary  examinations  would  be  held.  The 
bill  was  opposeil  both  by  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  Another  bill  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Fawcett  in  the  previous  year — had  been 
supported  by  the  governing  body  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  therefore  dechu-ed 
that  the  ministry  would  st;iud  or  fall  by  the 
measure  which  he  now  advocated.  Some  of 
the  professed  Liberals  were  averse  to  it.  Mr. 
Horsman  bitterly  opposed  it,  and  though  the 
debate  was  sharp,  able,  and  well  spiced  with 
checks  and  counterchecks,  it  w.as  soon  seen 
that  the  division  for  the  second  reading  would 
be  a  narrow  one.  It  went  against  the  govern- 
ment by  287  votes  to  284. 

Mr.  Glailstone's  ministry  adhered  to  their 
determination  to  resign  oflSce,  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  sent  for  to  form  another  administra- 
tion; but  though  he  had  obstinately  opposed 
the  bQl  on  which  the  government  was  de- 
feated, he  w;ls  not  ready  to  take  the  place  of- 
fered him  by  their  resignation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colle.igiies  were  therefore  reluctantly 
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comik'lliHl  to  remain  in  ollii-e,  and  all  that  whs 
done  was  to  abolish  ttsts  at  Trinity  C.  ll.L'r. 

The  Judi>:i(iiii'  iiiil  h.id  nli<:iiiy  iicn 
brought  f>ii  wanl  by  I/oi\l-chancellor  Selborne. 
It  was  based  on  the  report  of  the  commission 
ap|>ointe<l  in  16G'J  to  iuipiire  iuUt  the  subject, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  imix>rtant  measures 
of  the  Liberal  guvernnieut,  for  it  was  intended 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  judicial 
system,  by  uniting  the  higher  courts  of  justice 
in  one  great  tribunal,  the  oiierations  of  which 
were  to  be  free  from  the  old  distinctions  and 
restrictions  between  kw  and  equity,  so  that 
suitors  might  be  spared  expense,  time,  and 
trouble  in  seeking  redress.  The  Kjrd  chief- 
justice,  the  chief-justice  of  the  common  ple.is, 
and  the  chief-bai°on  of  the  exchequer  were  to 
remain  in  the  positions  they  then  occupied, 
and  some  of  the  existing  divisions  were  re- 
tained as  courts  of  the  high  court  of  judicii- 
ture.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords  exercised  by  the  law  lords  was  to  be 
transferred  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  the 
lord-chancellor,  the  chief-justice  of  England, 
the  chief-justice  of  common  pleas,  the  chief- 
baron,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  other  judges 
not  exceeding  nine  in  number.  The  bill  was 
not  at  first  adapted  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 
because  of  some  question  of  privilege,  but  was 
soon  carried  through  both  houses  with  the 
undersUmding  that  it  would  eventually  be 
adapted  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

But  the  Liber.al  government  had  been 
beaten,  there  w;is  already  a  t^onservative 
reaction  which  afterwards  became  more  evi- 
dent, and  prep;irations  were  made  for  the 
general  election  in  1874.  Changes  were  made 
in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Bright,  who  had  re- 
turned to  the  house,  consenting  to  be  chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone undertook  the  duty  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  as  well  as  that  of  prime  ministei-, 
and  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  ilr.  Vernon  Har- 
court  also  took  ottice.  The  government  had 
deserved  well  of  the  country,  not  only  for  the 
number  of  important  me.isures  it  had  passed, 
but  for  removing  i:i2,t)00,0lXJ  from  the  t^ixa- 
tion.  It  h:id  spent  £10,tXK),tXX)  in  buying  the 
telegraphs  as  arranged  by  the  previous  minis- 
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tiy,  had  devoted  i'2,000,00()  to  tlie  army 
duriug  tlie  Franco-Prussian  war,  liad  paid  off 
half  the  Alabama  chiim  witliout  the  aid  of 
cither  loan  or  tax,  and  had  reduced  the 
national  debt  by  £26,000,000.  Yet  Mr.  Glad- 
stone announced  at  the  commencement  of 
1874  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  £5,000,000  at 
their  disposal,  and  that  he  intended  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  totally  repealing  the  iiicome- 
Uia,  improving  local  administration,  and  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  consumers. 

Quite  early  in  the  year,  however,  it  was 
announced  that  parliament  would  be  dissolved. 
It  was  determined  to  try  the  strength  of  the 
Liberal  interest,  and  the  result  was  that  that 
interest  was  for  the  present  in  abeyance. 
Some  people  were  ready  to  rest  and  be  thank- 
ful. They  had  been  dazed  by  a  whirl  of  legis- 
lation. Others  belonged  to  the  classes  who 
feared  that  the  ministry  might  go  too  fai-,  that 
nothing  was  stable,  and  that  nobody  could  tell 
what  might  go  next.  These  divisions  pai-a- 
lysed  the  action  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Conservatives  on  the  other  hand  were  united, 
compact,  and  cautiously  confident.  On  the 
16th  of  February  the  cabinet  met.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone recommended  an  immediate  resignation, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
called  upon  to  form  a  ministry. 

In  one  of  the  speeches  delivered  before  his 
constituents,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  intimated 
that  if  the  country  resolved  upon  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  Liberal  ministry,  he  should  reserve 
to  himself  the  right  of  limiting  his  future 
services  to  his  party  as  he  might  think  fit. 
He  desired  to  enjoy  a  period  of  repose.  In  a 
letter  to  Lord  Granville,  dated  March  12,  he 
explained  the  reasons  for  his  decision : — 

"My  dear  Granville, — I  have  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  members  of  parliament  of  the  Liberal 
party  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  parlia- 
mentary business.  But  I  feel  it  to  be  neces- 
sary that,  while  discharging  this  duty,  I  should 
explain  what  a  circular  could  not  convey  with 
regard  to  my  individual  position  at  the  present 
time.  I  need  not  apologize  for  addressing 
these  explanations  to  you.  Independently  of 
other  reasons  for  so  troubling  you,  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  you  have  very  long  represented 
the  Liber.il  p.nrty,  and   have  also   acted   on 


behalf  of  the  late  government,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  clo.se,  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

"  For  a  variety  of  reasons  personal  to  my- 
self, I  could  not  contemplate  any  milimited 
extension  of  active  political  service  ;  and  I  am 
anxious  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
by  those  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted  in 
the  direction  of  affairs,  that  at  my  age  I  must 
reserve  my  entire  freedom  to  divest  myself  of 
all  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  at  no  dis- 
tant time.  The  need  of  rest  will  prevent  me 
from  giving  more  than  occasional  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present 
session. 

"I  should  be  desirous,  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1875,  to  con- 
sider whether  there  would  be  advantage  in 
my  placing  my  services  for  a  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Liberal  party,  or  whether  I  should 
then  claim  exemption  from  the  duties  I  have 
hitherto  discharged.  If,  however,  there  should 
be  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that,  in- 
stead of  the  course  which  I  have  sketched,  it 
would  be  preferable,  in  the  view  of  the  party 
generally,  for  me  to  assume  at  once  the  yilace 
of  an  independent  member,  I  should  willingly 
adopt  the  latter  alternative.  But  I  shall 
retain  all  that  desire  I  have  hitherto  felt  for 
the  welfare  of  the  party,  and  if  the  gentlemen 
composing  it  should  think  fit  either  to  choose 
a  leader  or  make  provision  ad  interim,  with  a 
view  to  the  convenience  of  the  present  year, 
the  person  designated  would,  of  course,  com- 
mand from  me  any  assistance  which  he  might 
find  occasion  to  seek,  and  which  it  might  be 
in  my  power  to  render." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  friends  of  the  INIarquis  of  Hart- 
ingtou  were  to  be  fulfilled.  The  retirement 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party  had  indeed  made  it  from  one 
point  of  view  difficult,  from  another  point  of 
view  easy  to  appoint  a  successor.  The  great 
ability,  the  long  experience,  and  the  yet  abun- 
dant energy  of  the  Liberal  chief  had  been  so 
lately  manifested  by  a  session,  in  which  mea- 
sures of  immense  importance  had  been  carried, 
and  the  progress  of  the  country  had  been 
measured  by  rapid  strides,  that  whoever  should 
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bf  i!  .t  the  iji-ejt  larty  lliat 

L.iU  I      ,  u  apart  auJ  Weu  vau- 

quistioU,  cuuld  uot  Lope  auJ  would  uot  be  ex- 
[KXleil  to  liLiliit  etpiiil  iji. 
t.iA  uf  lc;ul<.i-»Uip.  At  li. 
A. IS,  if  uot  itu  iiuurmouutable  reluctance  ou 
liiti  part  of  other  distiiii^uibhed  lueu,  at  least 
a  ^r.ive  ilisiucliuatiou  to  a&sume  a  positiou 
where  comjiikrisou  might  teud  to  depieciat^i 
their  real  attaiuiueuts,  or  where,  however 
'  luiueut  those  attaiumeats  might  be,  there 
would  W  yieat  doubt  as  to  their  etlieacy  iu 
reuniting  the  s^eelious  of  the  Libeitils  iu  such 
n  maiiuer  as  to  restore  the  probability  of  their 
re;uly  return  to  power. 

However,  a  meetiug  was  held  at  the  Reform 
Club  on  the  3d  of  Fcbruai-y,  ISTo,  and  there 
it  w:is  to  be  determined  what  course  shoidd 
be  pui-sued.  Mr.  Bright  was  chairm.-ui  of  tlie 
meeting.  Loixl  Ciranville,  it  was  understood, 
was  the  trusted  chief  iu  the  Upper  House. 
Who  among  the  members  of  the  late  cabinet 
would  be  chosen  to  be  the  real  leader  where 
influence  and  authority  would  be  more  con- 
stantly required  ?  The  general  attention  was 
fixed  ou  Mr.  Forster.  He  had  displiyed  re- 
markable j)ower  of  elucidation,  no  little  tact, 
and  that  genuine  earnestness  of  purpose  which 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  to  him 
iiad  been  intrusted  a  measure  which  had  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  house,  and 
w;is  now  heai'tily  accepted  by  the  country. 
Yet  Mr.  Forster's  earnestness,  allied  as  it  per- 
haps necessarily  was  with  remarkable  posi- 
tiveness,  was,  perhaps,  the  very  qualitj-  which 
he  felt,  would  prevent  him  from  becoming  in 
any  real  sense  the  parliamentary  leader  of 
the  party.  Two  days  before  the  meeting  he 
wrote,  declining  the  candidature  on  the  ground 
that  he  felt  he  could  uot  reckon  on  that  gen- 
eral support  without  which  he  could  not  fulfil 
the  reiiuired  duties. 

Mr.  (joschen  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  can- 
didate, and  the  choice  was  supposed  to  be 
between  him  and  Lord  Hartiugton.  Mr. 
Goschen,  however,  had  scarcely  been  iu  a  posi- 
tion to  give  to  the  Liberal  party  the  kind  of 
hostages  which  entitled  him  to  occupy  so  re- 
sponsible a  position.  At  anyrate  it  was  evi- 
dent th.it  those  who  composed  the  meeting. 


and  who         ■  ■■'■   lueu  of 

various  tl.  .aiedoubl 

or  hesitation  when  Mr.  Forster  Lad  declined 
.  .'^d  by  Mr.  Uladoloue. 
to  remind  the  meet- 
ing that  Loni  lliirluigtou  Lad  been  before 
the  public  :uid  the  Uoune  of  Commons  for 
sixteen  or  seveuteeu  years;  tlmt  tLey  liad 
seen  him  tilling  subordinate  uflices,  and  :ihu> 
filling  the  higher  olKoe^  iu  the  slate.  He  had 
been  chief  secretai-y  for  Ireland ;  he  Lad  pre- 
sided over  the  post-otUce,  and  he  iiad  been 
umler-secretary  for  war;  he  had  presided  over 
committees  of  great  public  importance,  and 
ou  all  these  occasions  be  had  displayed  good 
feeliuj,  goo<l  sense,  tact,  and  judgment  that 
fairly  entitled  him  to  the  confidence  of  the 
party.  Mr.  ViUiers  added  that  he  would  not 
believe  any  prejudice  could  fairly  be  raised 
against  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  merely 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  family  connec- 
tions, seeing  that  his  family  happened  to  be 
associated  wiili  the  great  principles  which  had 
been  professi-d  iu  the  Liberal  party  for  ai 
least  two  centuries.  AVithout  further  remarks 
he  proposed  him  to  tlie  acceptance  of  the 
meeting,  sincerely  believing  that  the  noble 
lord  would  do  honour  to  their  choice. 

The  proposal  was  responded  to  by  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of 
his  brother,  and  Mr.  Bright,  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  spoke  in  tenms  of  hearty  com- 
mendation of  the  new  leader  of  the  Liberal 
forces. 

Ten  years  before,  when  Lord  Hartington 
was  promoted  to  office,  a  close  and  frequent 
observer  of  parliament  had  written  amus- 
ingly as  follows: — We  shall  uot  soon  forget 
the  e£fect  upon  certain  members  of  the  house, 
and  they  not  few  in  number,  of  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Marquis  of  Hartiugton  w.-ia  to 
be  the  under-secretary  for  war,  and  take  tlie 
management  of  the  business  of  the  w^ar  de- 
partment in  the  house.  '*  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
house,"  said  one.  "  The  cheekiest  thing  /ever 
heard  of,"'  said  another;  '"bnt  it  is  like  old 
Pam.''  *'  It  u  very  bad,  I  must  confess,"  said 
a  cautious  old  gentleman,  who  has  lived  long 
enough  to  speak  with  reserve.  "  However,  let 
us  trust  there  may  be  more  in  him  than  we 
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know."  "  Ah  1  therc'-s  nothing  in  him,  I'll 
vcutuie  to  say;  and  if  he  liaj  not  been  a 
(hike's  son  he  would  liavo  stood  no  more 
chance  of  being  under-socretary  for  war  than 
I  should,"  exclaimed  a  young  sprig,  as  he 
lounged  against  the  door  of  the  house.  And 
perhaps  this  was  the  stit)ngest  condemnation 
of  the  appointment  that  had  been  uttered,  for 
only  think  of  young  "  Noddy  "  as  under-secre- 
taiy  for  war,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  office, 
except  it  might  be  one  of  those  snug  traditional 
berths  in  which  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  his  salary  and  hold  his  tongue !  The 
appointment,  however,  was  certainly  a  very 
strange  one  to  outsiders,  by  which  we  mean 
those  who  have  never  been  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  "  Upper  Ten,"  and  have  no  means 
of  knowing  more  of  the  scions  of  the  great 
houses  than  one  can  gather  from  their  looks, 
for  the  Marquis  of  Hartingtou,  as  he  lounges 
into  the  house  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
in  that  easy  nonchalant  manner  of  his,  does 
not  strike  the  beholder  as  having  any  special 
capacity  for  governing.  On  the  contrary,  you 
would  take  him  to  be,  from  his  appeai-ance, 
about  as  commonplace  a  pei-son  as  you  would 
tind  in  a  day's  march.  But  we  i-emember  that 
a  very  experienced,  sharp-sighted  official  said 
to  us,  verj'  emphatically,  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  this  appointment,  "  You  are  all  mis- 
taken ;  there  is  some  good,  solid  stufJ'  in  this 
young  fellow;  and  in  my  opinion  this  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  capital  appointment." 
Another  member  of  parliament — one  who,  if 
not  within,  stands  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
sacred  inclosure  of  higher  life — gave  a  similar 
opinion.  "  Wait  a  while,"  said  he,  "  and  you 
will  find  that  the  marquis  will  turn  out  better 
than  you  imagine."  And  now  how  do  matters 
stand  ]  Are  there  any  signs  of  these  last  pro- 
phecies being  fulfilled?  Well,  the  time  is  young 
yet ;  but,  nevertheless,  his  lordship  has  several 
times  appeared  before  the  house,  and,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say,  has  gained  greatly  in  the  opinion  of 
the  membei-s.  He  will  never  be  an  eloquent 
speaker.  He  has  neither  the  affluence  of  lan- 
guage nor  the  manner  of  an  orator.  But  hitherto 
he  has  done  his  work  well.  He  has  shown 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  nonchalance  of 
manner  which  would  lead  you  to  suppose  that 


he  W.1S  indolent  in  mind  and  body,  he  can 
master  his  subject — which  means  that  he  can 
work,  and  also  that  what  he  has  mastered 
himself  he  can  explain  to  others  clearly  and 
concisely.  And  here  we  leave  his  lordship, 
with  the  expression  of  a  well-gi'ounded  hope 
that,  if  he  do  not  achieve  a  high  position  as  a 
debater,  he  will  gain  the  character  of  an  able, 
solid,  and  useful  administrator. 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  queen 
would  again  appear  in  public  to  open  parlia- 
ment; but  this  was  prevented  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  Prince  Leopold,  her  majesty's 
youngest  son,  who  had  always  been  in  sucli 
delicate  health  that  he  could  not  enjoy  much 
active  exercise,  and  was  suffering  from  some 
kind  of  low  fever,  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  at  Oxford,  and  the  effects  of  which, 
upon  a  weak  constitution,  were  greatly  feared. 
HappOy  the  prince  recovered,  but  her  majesty 
could  not  appear,  and  the  speech  was  read  by 
tlie  lord-chancellor. 

Efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  East  African 
slave-trade  were  vigorously  continued,  and 
the  protected  tribes  on  the  Gold  Coast  had 
assented  to  abolish  it  there.  The  king  and 
chiefs  of  the  Fiji  Islands  had  offered  to  cede 
their  territory  to  England  unfettered  by  any 
conditions,  and  it  had  been  thought  right  to 
accept  it,  not  only  because  of  its  natural 
resources,  but  because  of  the  maritime  advan- 
tages it  would  confer  on  the  British  fleets  in 
the  Pacific. 

An  ample  harvest  had  restored  prosperity 
to  the  provinces  of  India,  and  the  great  loss 
of  life  which  had  been  feared  had  been  averted, 
because  the  Indian  government  had  been  able 
to  convey  food  to  the  districts  where  the 
famine  had  been  so  severely  felt. 

The  harvest  in  England,  too,  had  been 
plentiful,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
had  been  maintained ;  for  though  our  trade  of 
1874  had  somewhat  fallen  off,  and  was  less 
than  that  of  1873,  the  reduction  of  taxation 
had  steadily  increased  the  consumption  of  the 
necessaries  of  Hfe,  and  of  articles  which  con- 
tributed to  the  revenue,  so  that  the  national 
finances  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Such   were   the   agi-eeable   conditions  which 
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atteuiied  the  8uiv«;£uou  of  tlie  new  goveru- 
lueut  to  jKiwer. 

Mi'iisuies  for  siiuplifvin^  the  transfer  of 
l.iiid,  for  foiuiJetiiig  tlie  i-eL-onstruction  of  the 
jiulieatuiv,  for  iiupix>viu_ij  the  Jnelliugs  of  the 
woikiuij-chisses  iu  huge  towus,  for  niueiiiliiig 
I  he  s;iiiil;»iy  l:i\vs,  invveilting  the  )>olhitioii  of 
iivei's  by  tlie  oi)ei-ntiou  of  fuetories,  the  waste 
of  mills,  or  pi-eveutible  discharge  of  sewage 
and  other  noxious  luattei-s,  all  were  to  i-eceive 
attention.  And  a  bill  Wiis  also  to  be  laid 
befoi-e  the  house  for  the  ameudmeut  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 

Amon;;  ollur  mattere  to  be  considei-ed  was  i 
oue  of  gi-eat  importance,  mimely,  legislation 
for  the  pur])ose  of  pixitectiou  against  jwrsoual 
violence,  and  for  more  eflectually  securing  the 
tri:d  of  otteuces  by  appointing  a  public  pro- 
secutor. 

Among  other  proposals  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  some  of  the  exceptiou;d  or  tem- 
porary statutes  for  preserving  the  peace  iu 
Ii'eland  might  be  dispensed  with;  but  ]>arlia- 
ment  liad  scarcely  met  before  John  Mitchel, 
the  Irish  agiUitor,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  trans|X)rted  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
rebellion  of  1S4S,  i-eappeared  upon  the  scene. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  broken  his 
parele  and  had  esaiped  to  the  United  States, 
'where  he  became  a  naturalized  American.  It 
was,  of  couree,  obvious  enough  that  he  was 
precluded  on  both  grounds  from  representing 
a  constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
becoming  a  naturalized  subject  of  another 
state  he  had  forfeited  his  rights  as  a  British 
subject,  and  as  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  term 
of  his  sentence  he  was  still  a  convict.  These 
considerations  were  so  far  from  influencing  him 
and  his  sujuwrters,  that  they  were  regai-ded 
as  atlbrdiug  an  extraordinary  opjwrtuuity  for 
raving  defiance  against  England  by  electing 
Mr.  Mitcliel  as  member  for  Tipperary,  and 
insisting  that  he  should  enter  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Martin,  sat  as  member  for  Meath. 

Mitchel,  who  was  in  very  ill  health,  had 
issued  an  address  from  New  York  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Tipperary,  declaring  himself  to  be  iu 
favour  of  Home  Rule,  by  which,  he  explained, 


he  niaant  the  sovereign  inde[>eudence  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  totid  overthivw  of  the  Kstablishetl 
Cliuivh;  uuiveiW  tenant  rights  (hia  addre^u 
did  not  specify  what  wei-e  the  conditions  lie 
would  insist  on)  and  abolition  of  ejectments 
(by  which  it  would  seem  that  he  meant  the 
right  of  the  tenants  to  keep  |K>ssession  of  the 
land);  free  education — that  is,  denominational 
education  for  those  who  like  it,  secular  educa- 
tion for  those  who  like  that,  with  the  ex])ress 
orgitnic  ]>rovision  of  law  that  no  |>ei'Sous  should 
be  taxed  for  the  education  of  other  persons' 
children;  and  the  immediate  liberation  of 
those  prisonei^  of  state  whom  the  Kuglish 
government  kej)t  in  prison  as  Fenians.  That 
was  his  declaration,  and  so  far  as  it  was 
explicable  at  all,  it  at  least  had  a  merit 
which  some  subsequent  declarations  of  "Hoine- 
Kulers,"  "  Land-Leaguei-s,"  and  othere  have 
lacked  :  it  was  distinct  in  its  emphasis.  That 
compliance  with  it  would  have  been  im)>os- 
sible,  not  to  the  English  government  alone 
but  to  any  government — even  to  a  con- 
ceivable Irish  government, — was  nothing  to 
the  j)urpose.  Ti]3perary  evidently  cared  for 
nothing  more  than  that  the  candidate  w;u> 
the  irreconcilable  opponent  of  England,  and 
sought  to  force  himself  into  the  British  legis- 
lature. That,  at  all  events,  seems  to  have 
been  the  conclusion  of  those  electors  who 
returned  him  without  opposition.  The  next 
day  he  landed  at  Queenstown,  and  parliament 
had  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  him. 
AVithout  delay  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  th.at  John  Mitchel,  having  been  ad- 
judged giiilty  of  treason-felony  and  sentenced 
to  transjxjrtation  for  fourteen  years,  and  not 
having  endured  the  full  term  of  his  sentence, 
nor  having  received  pardon  under  the  great 
seal,  has  become  and  continues  to  be  incapable 
to  sit  in  parliament.  He  also  announced  that 
he  should  move  for  a  new  writ  for  Tipperary. 
A  curious  legal  delxite  followed,  during  which 
the  attorney-general  admitted  that  Mitchel 
could  not  be  proceeded  against  and  comiielled 
to  serve  out  his  original  sentence.  He  might 
have  been  an-ested  for  prison-breaking,  but  it 
had  not  been  worth  while  to  arrest  him;  and 
it  was  argued  that  having  been  adjudged  a 
felon,  and  not  having  either  completed  his 
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sentence  or  received  a  pardon,  he  remaineil  a 
felon  and  could  not  sit  in  parliament.  The 
debate  continued,  and  the  proposal  of  Ijord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Foi-ster  for  a  committee 
was  resisted  by  Mi'.  Disraeli,  who  declared 
that  there  were  no  contradictory  opinions 
which  needed  reconciling.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  without  a  division.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  new  writ 
was  issued.  The  Irish  "  National"  papers  pub- 
lished denunciations  and  exciting  appeals. 
The  new  writ  was  issued  and  another  can- 
didate appeared  —  Captain  Stephen  Moore. 
Mitchel  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority, 
but  Captain  Moore  claimed  the  seat,  since  the 
votes  given  to  his  opponent  were  illegal. 
The  question  was  then  tried  by  the  Irish 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  found  in  his 
favour.  Mitchel,  who  would  make  no  defence, 
then  declared  that  he  would  become  candidate 
for  each  county  of  Ireland  in  turn,  so  that 
they  might  all  be  disfranchised,  and  so  awaken 
the  Irish  people  to  their  oppression ;  but  he 
was  unequal  to  the  task.  Before  he  could 
commence  such  an  undertaking  the  excite- 
ment he  had  undergone  acting  upon  an  en- 
feebled frame  caused  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  March,  at  Drumlane, 
near  Newry.  His  brother-in-law  and  staunch 
supporter,  John  Martin,  a  man  who,  in  spite 
of  some  extreme  views,  was  much  liked  in 
the  house  by  membei-s  of  both  parties,  was 
taken  ill  while  attending  the  funeral,  and 
died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  same  time 
that  Mitchel  was  elected  in  Tipperary,  Dr. 
Kenealy,  the  baiTister  who  had  become  so 
notorious  for  his  defence  of  "  the  Claimant " 
in  the  Tichborne  trial,  was  returned  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  So  disinclined  were  the  members 
on  all  sides  to  recognize  him,  that  no  two  per- 
sons were  foxind  to  give  him  the  usual  intro- 
duction to  the  house,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
come  forward  alone  to  take  the  oaths  and  his 
seat.  He  frequently  afterwards  contrived  to 
make  himself  so  offensive  as  to  justify  the 
dislike  that  had  been  manifested,  but  thei-e 
were  some  reasons  to  suspect  that  he  was 
suffering  from  mental  disturbance,  aggi'avated 
if  not  caused  by  the  strain  he  had  endured. 


and  the  result  of  the  case  which  he  had  so 
inveterately  argued  to  the  end. 

We  can  scarcely  leave  this  period  of  our 
story  and  enter  upon  the  brief  chapter  that 
will  indicate  rather  than  narrate  the  social 
and  political  jirogress  of  the  late  seven  j'eare, 
without  once  more  glancing  at  the  attitude 
assumed  by  a  certain  number  of  the  clergy, 
who,  with  a  section  of  their  congregations, 
refuse  obedience  either  to  ecclesiastical  or  to 
civil  authority,  though  they  retain  the  as- 
sumption of  belonging  to  the  church  wliioh 
is  supported  and  defended  by  both.  If  the 
Ritualists  represent  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  national  observance  of  religion,  then 
it  is  time  that  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  should  he  effected;  they  ai'e  doing  their 
utmost,  whether  they  mean  it  or  not,  to  aid  the 
opinions  of  those  who  declare  that  the  Cliurch 
of  England  so  called  is  only  one  among  many 
religious  bodies,  and  should  no  longer  claim 
to  be  national  in  any  special  sense,  but  should 
form  itself  into  a  kind  of  church  union  repre- 
sented by  a  council  or  assembly,  much  as  one 
of  the  large  nonconformist  bodies  is  more  or 
less  represented  by  what  is  known  as  the  Con- 
gregational Union. 

To  no  such  union  would  the  Ritualistic 
priests  and  people  be  likely  to  conform.  The 
congregations  which  they  represent  practi- 
cally acknowledge  no  external  authority  for 
the  regulation  of  church  oljservances,  and 
differ  more  from  the  Evangelical  or  Low 
Church  bodies  than  the  latter  do  from  most 
forms  of  dissent  or  nonconformity. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  Ritualists 
are  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  they 
imitate  the  Romish  ceremonial,  elevate  the 
paten,  use  incense,  observe  genuflexions,  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  congregation  by 
screens,  deck  the  altar,  and  even  celebrate  the 
communion  under  "the  name  of  "  mass."  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  these  apparently 
Romish  inclinations  have  induced  the  Papal 
Church  to  seek  for  converts  in  Ritualistic  con- 
gregations. That  church  would  scarcely  be 
likely  to  regard  with  pleased  expectation,  the 
accession  of  people  or  clergy  who  are  distin- 
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gniiihed for dUolkHlieia-e  to  tlie  iiiithorii^  uinicr 
which  tlu-y  pivfcss  to  i-emaiii,  luul  for  dis- 
loyalty to  the  ri'jHMited  iiijuiiclioud  of  the  supe- 
riors, to  whom  hy  their  very  ollii-e  they  li»ve 
pruiuiseU  to  be  dutiful. 

Kitrl  Uu&sell  hml  come  to  the  coiidus^iou, 
tliat  uulil  the  religiou  of  tlie  Church  <if  K»g- 
land  became  a&similateil  to  the  religiou  of  Kome, 
of  St.  ThouKis  Aquiiuis,  and  of  Arislntlc,  the 
Ritualists  wi>uld  uot  besiUtstied.  Perhnjis  he 
did  not  see  that  before  that  could  Uike  place 
either  the  Ritutdistic  clergy  must  be  llic  pre- 
vailing body  iu  a  church,  the  authority  of 
-whose  bishops  they  ouly  ackuowledge  :u)  a 
mere  matter  of  eouveuieiice,  or  they  must  join 
the  opponeuta  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
suii|)orted  by  the  state,  :uid  therefore  re- 
duce the  so-called  Chui-eh  of  England  to  an 
im]x>rtaut  and  generally  recognized  sect,  the 
members  of  which,  however,  would  no  more 
authoritiitively  form  a  national  church  than 
do  tlie  Wesleyan  ilethodists,  the  Baptists,  or 
the  Congreg:itionalists.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  though  many  of  the  "Ritualistic" 
clergy  displayed  what  to  oixiiuary  people  ap- 
peared to  be  an  absurdly  dogged  obstinacy,  by 
persisting  in  wearing  certain  costumes,  and 
introducing  peculiar  gestures  and  postures  iu 
the  service,  decking  the  altar  wiili  flowers  and 
candles,  using  a  monotonous  twang  in  the  ser- 
mon and  a  gabbling  recitative  iu  the  prayers, 
as  though  these  were  things  to  hold  to  and  be 
martyred  for,  there  were  others  who,  having 
fallen  upon  times  of  church  restoration,  open 
pews,  memorial  windows,  and  choral  services, 
held  that  the  whole  mode  of  conducting  the 
service  needed  to  be  made  mure  picturesque 
and  emotional  in  order  to  awaken  the  sensi- 
bilities. There  were  young  men  who,  apart 
from  the  merely  sensuous  revivals  of  cere- 
monial, were  devoted  workers,  and  assiduously 
visited  the  poor  and  the  sick,  organized  chari- 
table efforts,  and  set  about  inijiroviug  or  es- 
tablishing schools,  societies,  week-day  meet- 
ings, and  even  concerts,  lectures,  and  recrea- 
tions among  the  members  of  their  churches 
and  the  inhabitants  of  their  districts.  The 
number  of  these,  however,  did  uot  counteract 
the  effect  produced  by  the  more  fanatical  up- 
holders of  ornamental  dresses,  mysterious  sym- 
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those  of  tile  Rouuhh  cha|ivl.  home  of  liir 
churches  where  the^e  ]>ractices  were  observed 
had  been  built  or  endowed  by  private  uiuui- 
ticence,  and  this  made  the  iuterjHisition  of  the 
bisho]>s  more  difficult.  In  many  cases  the 
introduction  of  what  hatl  come  to  be  called 
RituiJism  (though  it  was  not  only  iu  excess  of, 
but  contrary  to  the  settled  rituid  of  the  Re- 
formed Church)  aroused  the  bitter  oppocitiou 
of  a  Lirge  number  of  the  congivgation,  the 
'■  rector's  wmxleu,"  the  "  people's  w;udeii,"  and 
the  synodsmeu  became  leaders  of  opposite 
factions;  and  scenes  of  scandalous  disorder 
ensued  because  of  the  attempts  of  the  re- 
forming jjiuty  to  prevent  Romish  innovations. 
The  painful  riots  which  had  disgraced  St. 
George's-in-the-East  wei'e  repeated  iu  some 
other  parts  of  London  at  this  time,  and  at  a 
later  date.  In  some  instances  the  service  was 
interrupted,  and  actual  fighting  went  on  in- 
side and  outside  the  church.  Appeals  were 
made  to  the  bishopof  thediocese,  whosedeclara- 
tions  were  disregarded  by  the  "  priest."  All  was 
confusion  and  disorder,  and  the  house  of  God 
was  profaned,  the  name  of  religion  dishonoui-ed. 
The  aspect  of  affaii-s  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
St.  George's-iu-the-East  riots,  for  before  the 
.struggle  became  violent,  compulsory  church- 
raves  had  been  abolished.  In  Februaiy,  18GS, 
a  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
abolition  of  compulsory  church-rates,  was  read 
a  second  time  amidst  considerable  opposition, 
with  respect  to  which  Lord  t'ranborue  asked 
what  was  to  be  gained  by  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  "no  surrender."  That  question, 
he  said,  was  to  be  answered  by  the  cireum- 
stances  of  the  lime.  We  must  look  uot  only 
to  the  position  of  the  nation  out  of  doors,  but 
to  the  coui'se  of  events  in  the  house ;  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  parties  guided  their  move- 
ments, the  laws  by  which  public  men  regu- 
lated their  own  conduct  He  did  uot  think 
that  any  gain  to  the  church  would  result  from 
prolonging  the  contest ;  and  though  he  gave 
up  any  possession  of  the  chuiiJi  with  the 
deepest  reluctauce,  he  could  uot  couteut  liim- 
self  with  a  .'^tolid  opposition  nor  give  wsty  to 
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that  teudeucy,  by  which  it  seemotl  so  many 
were  apt  to  be  affected,  of  pursuing  for  many 
years  a  steady  obstruction,  and  tlien  giving 
way  to  an  unreasonable  panic.  It  was  wiser 
to  accejjt  the  terms  offered  them,  because  they 
miglit  go  further  and  fare  woi-se. 

These  terms  stopped  short  of  actual  aboli- 
tion ;  but  the  nites  were  made  voluntary,  in- 
asmuch as  their  payment  could  not  be  com- 
pelled by  legal  process.  The  act  passed  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1868,  and  its  preamble  stated, 
that  as  church-rates  had  for  some  years  ceased 
to  be  made  or  collected  in  many  parishes  by 
reason  of  the  ojjposition  thereto;  and,  in  many 
other  parishes  where  church-rates  liad  been 
made,  the  levying  thereof  had  given  rise  to 
litigation  and  ill  feeling,  it  was  expedient  to 
abolish  the  power  to  compel  payment  of  such 
rates  by  any  legal  process.  The  first  section 
of  the  act  provided  that  no  such  process  could 
be  taken  for  the  enforcement  of  payment  of 
any  church-rate  made  in  any  parish  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales.  Thus  this  vexed  question  was 
at  last  settled. 

While  we  are  noting  this  subject  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  again  revived 
the  question,  not  of  church-rates,  but  of  the 
payment  of  rates  for  the  partial  support  of 
denominational  schools  by  grant.s,  in  places 
where  there  was  no  demand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board-school,  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  voluntary  rate-aided  schools  being 
sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  children. 
For  some  time  the  discussion  grew  clamorous 
on  this  subject,  and  doubtless,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Dissenters  and  those  who  de- 
manded a  merely  secular  education,  the  sup- 
port of  denominational  schools  by  a  grant 
from  the  rates  appeared  to  be  objectionable. 
Just  as  under  the  modified  forms  of  the  old 
system,  church-rates,  when  voted  by  a  majority 
of  ratepayers,  had  been  payable  by  all  house- 
holders, these  school-rates  were  payable  by 
all  householders,  if  the  supporters  of  church 
schools  were  sufHciently  numerous  to  sustain 
them  against  the  demand  for  affiliation  of  the 
parish  or  district  to  that  of  the  school-board 
and  the  provision  of  a  board-school.  As  a 
writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  even  as 


late  as  January,  1874,  the  jjositions  resi)ec- 
tively  occui)ied  by  the  contending  jjarties, 
seemed  to  be  —  "  We  will  not  pay  deno- 
minational fees,  because  it  does  violence  to  onr 
religious  scruples;"  and,  "You  must  pay  deno- 
minational fees,  because  to  refuse  them  does 
violence  to  other  people's  religious  scruples." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  sense  of  jjublic 
opinion  soon  rectified  this  impression.  The 
operation  of  the  school-boards,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  satisfied  the  requirements  of  vari- 
ous classes  of  the  public,  heljied  to  assimilate 
the  voluntary  rate-aided  schools,  and  even  in 
rural  districts  the  working  of  the  Education 
Act  has  gradually  established  board-schools 
in  place  of  many  of  the  ineffectual  and  ill- 
su])ported  schools  formerly  maintained  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  aided  by  occasional 
grants. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  what  we  have  now 
been  considering  has  its  bearing  on  thequestion 
of  Ritualism,  for  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
Dissentei's,  or  men  of  decidedly  Protestant 
views,  regarded  with  dismay  the  jirobability 
of  being  required  to  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  of  those  other  Dissenters  or  Noncon- 
formists who  yet  were  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England,  though  they  stood 
on  the  Eomish  side  and  were  known  as 
Ritualists.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  all  these 
subjects  had  a  very  direct  relation  to  the 
question  of  possible  church  disestablishment. 
That  was  a  matter  on  which  people  were 
compelled  to  think  seriously;  and  though  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
church  in  Ireland  had  no  necessary  connection 
with,  and  was  not  at  all  preliminary  to,  any 
movement  affecting  the  Esttiblishment  in  Eng- 
land— the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  two 
countries  being  essentially  different  —  men 
looked  the  proposal  in  the  face.  Mi-.  Glad- 
stone did.  The  arguments  of  those  who  op- 
posed chui'ch  disestablishment  in  Ireland  on 
the  ground  of  the  probability  of  its  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  measure  in  England  did 
not  cause  him  to  protest  too  much.  In  that 
chapter  of  autobiograph}-,  written  in  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  in  which  he  refere  to  his  early  de- 
clarations with  regard  to  the  church,  and  his 
correspondence  with  Lord  Macaulay,  he  says: 
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'■  1  call  liaixlly  believe  that  e\  i-u  tliose,  in- 
dudiut;,  !u>  lliev  ilo,  no  inaiiY  liirli  butli  iijiii^lit 
aud  aUe,  wliu  iiuw  oouteuJ  ou  |iriuoi|>le  for 
tlie  £r)iniiiliiiu  o(  the  eliiiuli  from  the  state, 
are  Sii  (letermiiieii  tu  e:L:ill  their  theoi-eui  to 
the  |>lac«  uf  an  uiiiversid  I4'iith,  that  they  ask 
us  tti  ii>iKleiiiii  the  whole  of  that  jirocess,  by 
which,  as  the  j;os|)«l  s|ii-eaJ  itself  tliruugh  the 
civilizeil  world,  I'hristiaiiity  K'e;iiue  iiioorjwr- 
ated  with  the  aotiou  of  civil  authority  and 
with  the  fnuuework  of  imblic  law.  In  the 
course  of  huuiau  history,  iudecd,  we  ]>erceive 
little  of  uuuiixed  evil  uiid  f;u'  less  of  uuivei-sal 
good.  It  is  not  difficult  to  disceru  that  (in 
the  language  of  Bishop  Heber)  as  the  world 
beciuue  (.'hristiau  Christianity  became  worldly: 
that  the  average  tone  of  a  system,  which  em- 
braces in  its  wide-sjireadiug  arms  the  entire 
community,  is  aluiost  of  necessity  lower  than 
that  of  a  society  which,  if  large,  is  still  private, 
and  into  which  no  man  entei-s  except  by  his 
own  deliberate  choice,  very  possibly  even  at 
the  cost  of  much  personal  and  temporal  deti-i- 
meut  But  Christ  died  for  the  race:  and 
those  who  notice  the  limited  progress  of  con- 
version in  the  world  until  alliance  with  the 
civil  authority  gave  to  His  religion  a  wider 
.access  to  the  attention  of  mankind,  may  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether,  without  that  alliance, 
its  immeasurable  and  inestimable  social  results 
would  ever  have  been  attained.  Allowing  for 
all  that  may  be  justly  urged  against  tlied;uiger 
of  mixing  secular  motives  with  religious  ad- 
ministration, and,  above  all,  agriiust  the  intru- 
sion of  force  into  the  dom:iiu  of  thought,  I  for 
one  cannot  desire  that  Coustantine  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire,  that  Justinian  in  the 
formation  of  its  code  of  laws,  or  tliat  Charle- 
magne in  refounding  society,  or  that  Elizabeth 
in  the  crisis  of  the  English  lieforniation  should 
have  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  state  and 
the  church  in  themselves  are  separate  or  alien 
powers  incapable  of  coalition. 

But  there  are  two  causes,  the  combined 
operation  of  which,  upon  reaching  a  certain 
point  of  development,  relaxes  or  dissolves 
their  union  by  a  process  as  normal  (if  it  be 
less  beneficial)  as  that  by  which  the  union  was 
originally  brought  about.  One  of  these  is  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  popular  self- 


guVernnient  as  thf  ' 
tions.  Tile  other  i»  i 

t«udom  fi-om  one  into  many  cummuuionB.  An 
long  as  the  churcli  at  large,  or  the  cimrch 
within  the  limits  uf  the  nation  is  sulatauti.tlly 
one,  1  do  not  see  why  the  religious  care  of  the 
subject,  through  a  body  pro])erly  constituted 
for  tlie  purjx>se,  should  cease  to  be  a  function 
of  the  sUite,  with  the  whole  action  and  life  of 
which  it  hits  throughout  Eurojie  been  so  long 
and  so  closely  associated.  As  long  as  the  sUxtv 
holds  by  descent, by  the  intellectual  suj»erioi  ity 
of  the  governiug  cLisses,  and  by  the  gooil-will 
of  the  people,  a  ]xisition  of  original  and  uude- 
rived  authority,  there  is  no  absolute  impro- 
priety, but  the  reveree,  in  its  commending  to 
the  nation  the  greatest  of  all  boons. 

But  when,  either  by  some  revolution  of  in- 
stitutions from  their  summit  to  their  base,  or 
by  a  silent  and  surer  process,  analogous  to 
that  which  incessantly  removes  and  repLaces 
the  constituent  parts  of  tiie  human  body,  the 
state  has  come  to  be  the  organ  of  the  deliberate 
and  ascertained  will  of  the  community,  ex- 
pressed through  leg-al  channels,  then,  indeed, 
the  inculcation  of  a  religion  can  no  longer  rest 
in  full  or  pennanent  force  upon  its  authority. 
And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  the  community 
itself  is  split  and  severed  into  opinions  and 
communions,  whicli,  whatever  their  concur- 
rence in  the  basis  of  Cliristiau  belief,  are  hos- 
tile in  regard  to  the  j)oint  at  issue,  so  that 
what  was  meant  for  the  nation  dwindles  into 
the  private  estate  as  it  were  of  a  comparative 
hauilful,  then  the  attempt  to  maintain  an 
estiblished  church  becomes  an  error  fatal  to 
the  peace,  dangerous  perhaps  even  to  the  life, 
of  civil  society.  Such  a  church  then  becomes 
(to  use  a  figure  I  think  of  John  Foster's)  no 
longer  the  temple,  but  the  mere  cenotaph  of  a 
great  idea.  Such  a  policy  is  thereafter  not 
simply  an  attempt  to  treat  wliat  is  superan- 
nuated and  imbecile  as  if  it  were  full  of  life 
and  vigour,  but  to  thwart  the  reguLir  and 
normal  action  of  the  ruling  social  forees,  to 
force  them  from  their  jtrojier  channels,  and  to 
turn  them  by  artitici.-U  c-ontrivance,  as  Apollo 
turned  the  rivers  of  Tro.is  from  tlieir  beds,  to 
a  purpose  of  our  own.  This  is  to  set  ca- 
price against  nature;  and  the  end  must  be 
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that,  with  more  or  less  of  dehiy,  more  or  less 
of  struggle  or  convulsion,  nature  will  get  the 
better  of  caprice. 

But  does  it  follow  from  all  this  that  the  tone 
of  moral  action  in  the  sUxte  should  he  lowered? 
Such  a  fe;u'  is  what  perjilcxes  serious  and 
sober  men,  who  are  laudably  unwilling  to  sur- 
render, in  a  world  where  falsehood  has  so  wide 
a  range,  any  portion  of  this  vantage-ground 
of  truth  and  right.  I,  who  may  have  helped 
to  mislead  them  by  au  over-hasty  generaliza- 
tion, would  now  submit  what  seems  to  me 
calculated  to  reassure  the  mind. 

I  make  an  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  During  those  years,  what  may 
be  called  the  dogmatic  idlegiance  of  the  state 
to  religion  has  been  greatly  relaxed ;  but  its 
consciousness  of  moral  duty  has  been  not  less 
quickenedand  enhanced.  Idonot  say  this  inde- 
jjrcciation  of  Christian  dogma.  But  we  are  still 
a  Christian  people.  Christianity  has  wrought 
itself  into  the  public  life  of  fifteen  hundred 
years.  Precious  truths  and  laws  of  relative 
right  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  such  as 
the  wisdom  of  heathenism  scarcely  dreamed 
of,  and  could  never  firmly  grasp,  the  gospel 
has  made  to  be  part  of  our  common  inheri- 
tance, common  as  the  sunlight  that  warms  us 
and  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Sharp  though  our 
divisions  in  belief  may  be,  they  have  not  cut 
so  deep  as  to  prevent,  or  as  perceptibly  to  im- 
pair, the  recognition  of  those  great  outlines 
and  fences  of  moi-al  action.  It  is  far  better 
for  lis  to  trust  to  the  operation  of  these  our 
common  principles  and  feelings,  and  to  serve 
our  Maker  together  in  that  wherein  we  are  at 
one,  rather  than,  in  aiming  at  a  standard  theo- 
retically higher,  to  set  out  with  a  breach  of 
the  great  commandment  which  forms  the 
gi-ound-work  of  aU  relative  duties,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by." 

In  reading  these  words  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  writer  perceived  the 
probable  effects  of  the  diverse  movements  iu 
the  church — upon  the  position  of  the  church 
itself — in  relation  to  a  claim  for  state  support 
and  a  subjection  to  state  control.  At  a  later 
date,  however,  iu  1874  and  1875,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wrote  with  characteristic  emphasis  on 
thesubjectof  Ritualism, andrepeated  a  declara- 


tion which  he  had  made  thirty  years  before, 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  clergy  for  matters 
of  observance,  or  the  interference  of  legal  tri- 
bunals would  be  inefTectual,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  perpetuate  that  moral  disturbance 
which  is  itself  more  mischievous  than  the  di- 
vergence of  observances  in  public  worship 
which  an  appeal  to  the  law  is  designed  to 
punish  or  to  control.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
regard  the  apparent  spread  of  Ritualism  with 
the  apprehension  exjiressed  by  numbera  of 
people  who  professed  to  be  jealous  for  Protes- 
tantism. There  was  a  much  more  practical 
and  important  question  at  issue  than  whether 
a  handful  of  the  clergy  were  or  were  not  en- 
gaged in  an  utterly  hopeless  and  visionary 
effort  to  Romanize  the  church  and  the  peo])le 
of  England.  At  no  time  since  the  sanguinary 
reign  of  Mary  had  such  a  scheme  been  possible. 
But  if  it  liad  been  possible  in  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  centuries  it  would  still  have  be- 
come impossible  in  the  nineteenth,  when  Rome 
had  substituted  for  the  proud  boast  of  semper 
eadera  a  policy  of  violence  and  change  in  faith, 
when  she  had  refurbished  and  paraded  anew 
every  rusty  tool  she  was  fondly  thought  to 
have  disused,  when  no  one  could  become  her 
convert  without  renouncing  his  moral  and 
mental  freedom,  and  placing  his  civil  loyalty 
and  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another,  and  when 
she  had  equally  repudiated  modern  thought 
and  ancient  histoiy.  He  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  feel  alarm  as  to  the  final  issue  of 
her  crusades  in  England,  and  that  although 
he  did  not  undervalue  her  great  powers  of 
mischief  by  jiersevering  proselytism.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  regarded  so-called  Ritualism 
as  the  result,  sometimes  the  exaggerated  re- 
sult, of  that  reformation  in  the  structure  of 
the  buildings,  and  in  decent,  orderly,  and 
reverent  celebration  of  Divine  worship  and 
the  services  of  the  church,  which  superseded 
the  mean  and  inconvenient  edifices,  the  slo- 
venly observances,  the  uncouth  singing,  and 
the  indiflference  of  the  congregation,  whicli 
had  been  ])ainfully  prevalent  forty yeai-s  before, 
lie  reminds  his  readers  that  the  use  of  the 
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Bur]>lice  iu  the  ]nil]>it  Wiu>  once  ivgarUed  :ui  uu 
iuoowttioii  6ugj^t>tiv6  uf  Ivuiiii&U  tcudeucies, 
that  a  suqiliciHl  clioir  wati  tu  many  an  iiliouiiu- 
Atiou,  nnil  that  maiiy  clianj,vs  which  Iiail  be- 
come fstablUhetl  otistoms  in  the  most  sini)iK- 
luid  tlUtiuotJy  Pivtestant  churches,  and  some 
of  them  evt-n  amonj;  nou-episcMjtal  eougifjpi- 
tious,  weiv  i)ji]K>si>d  ou  tlie  gixiuud  lliat  they 
were  intended  tu  favour  ]K>pLili  or  heretical 
doctrines. 

'"Tliere  cjinnot,"  sjiid  Mr.  Gladstone,  "be 
a  doubt  tliat  tlie  beauty  of  the  edifice,  the 
furniture  and  the  service,  thougli  their  pur- 
|)os©  be  to  carry  the  mind  forward,  luay  in- 
duce it  to  i-est  ujKjn  those  objects  tliemselves. 
Wheresoever  the  growth  and  piogi-ess  of  ritual, 
tliuugh  that  ritu.ol  be  iu  itself  suitable  and 
proper,  is  accepted,  whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, and  whether  in  whole  or  iu  part 
by  the  individual,  as  standing  iu  the  stead  of 
of  his  own  concentration  and  travail  of  spirit 
in  devotion,  there  tlie  ritual,  though  good  in 
itself,  becomes  for  him  so  mucli  formality, 
that  is,  so  much  deaduess.  Now  there  ai'e 
multitudes  of  people  who  will  accede  at  once 
to  this  proposition,  who  will  even  hold  it  to  be 
no  more  than  a  truism,  but  with  a  complacent 
conviction  iu  the  back-grouud  of  their  minds 
that  it  does  not  touch  their  cafe  at  all.  They 
may  be  Presbyterians  or  Nonconformists,  or 
they  may  be  Churchmen  ■whose  clergj'mjui 
preaches  against  Po|)ery  open  or  concealed,  or 
who  have  themselves  subscribed  liberally  to 
prosecute  the  Rev.  this  or  the  Kev.  that  for 
Ritualism.  No  matter.  They,aud  their  clergy- 
man too,  may  nevertheless  be  flagrant  Ritual- 
ists. For  the  barest  minimum  of  Ritualism 
may  be  a  screen  hiding  from  the  woishipper 
the  object  of  his  worship;  nay,  will  be  such  a 
screen,  unless  the  worshipper  bestirs  himself 
to  use  it  :is  a  help  and  to  see  that  is  not  a 
snare." 

The  limits  of  our  remaining  pages  forbid 
further  quotation  from  an  article,  which  tlie 
student  who  desires  to  estimate  the  asi)ect 
and  attitude  of  tlie  '"Ritualistic"  controversy 
would  do  well  to  read.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  remember  that  Mr.  Gladstone  pre- 
faces it  by  saying,  "  I  have  nowhere  ques- 
tioned that  those  are  outward  usages,  which 


may  and  must  be  uf  docti-inal  luguiticauce. 
My  proposition  is  i^imiily  this:-  That,  where 
external  usages  have  become  subjects  of  con- 
tention, and  that  contention  is  carried  to  issue 
iu  courts  of  law,  the  field  sliouKl  not  be  un- 
necessarily widened;  and  the  usage  should  not 
be  interpreted  for  judiciid  purposes  with  re- 
ference to  this  or  that  jiarticular  dogma  so 
long,  but  of  course  only  so  long,  as  it  natu- 
rally and  unconstraiuedly  bears  some  sense 
not  entailing  such  a  consequence.'' 

These  had  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  dur- 
ing the  long  and  bitter  controversy,  which  did 
not  cease  when  a  new  act  of  the  legislature 
was  |i:issed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  ritua- 
listic priests  into  conformity,  or  rendering 
them  liable  to  suspension,  iuhibitiou,  or  even 
imprisonment.  There  had  been  numerous 
protests,  numerous  appeals  to  the  bishops, 
frequent  warnings,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
instances  were  wanting  calculated  to  ;darm 
and  distui-b  those  who  diflcred  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  iu  their  estimate  of  the  power  of 
the  Papal  Church  and  the  inHuence  of  its 
emissaries  or  of  the  admirei-s  of  Romish  cere- 
monies and  practices.  In  February,  16U7,  a 
deputation  from  the  National  Club  waited  ou 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  present  an 
address,  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  to  sup- 
press tlie  attempt  of  some  of  the  clergy  to  re- 
vive Romish  practices  iuthe  Reformed  Church. 
Among  those  innovations  particularly  sjiecified 
were  habitual  confession  to  a  priest,  wearing 
Romish  vestments,  the  use  of  incense  and  of 
candles  lighted  iu  tlie  d;iytime,  the  mixing  of 
water  with  the  sacramental  wine,  and  the 
ofiering  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  as  a  jjiopitia- 
tory  sacrifice.  The  reply  of  the  aichbishop 
was,  "Whatever  changes  may  be  f;drly  con- 
sidered to  be  symbolical  of  erroneous  doc- 
trine, and  to  favour  that  which  was  delibe- 
rately rejected  by  the  Church  of  England — 
whatever  I  liave  reason  to  believe  is  otleusive 
to  the  great  bulk  of  a  congregation,  and  cal- 
culated to  estrange  them  from  the  cliureh  of 
theu-  forefathers— all  this  I  shall  readily  dis- 
countenance ;  but  I  must  not  be  understood 
to  promise  any  interference  with  tliat  legiti- 
mate latitude  which  is  permitted  in  the  order- 
ing of  the  services  of  the  diurch.'" 
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lu  the  following  May  a  royal  commission  was 
authorized  to  inquire  into  the  differences  of 
pnictice  which  had  arisen  in  the  church  from 
varying  inter])retatious  put  upon  the  rubrics, 
wdei-s,  and  directions  for  regulating  the  cause 
and  conduct  of  public  worship,  more  especially 
with  respect  to  the  ornaments  used  in  churches 
and  chapels,  and  the  vestments  worn  by  the 
ministers.  The  question,  therefore,  had  been 
for  some  years  under  discussion ;  but  it  was 
felt  that  any  attempt  to  settle  it  by  putting 
stringent  laws  in  force  would  be  followed  with 
difficulties  which  might  endanger  the  Estab- 
lishment. When  a  definite  measure  was  at 
length  brought  forward  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
we  have  seen,  opposed  it  on  the  gi-ound  that 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  a  few  per-sons 
wlio  desired  to  import  into  the  observance  of 
the  Church  of  England  an  imitation  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  it  would 
teud  to  depri\'e  the  former  of  its  freedom 
without  any  real  certainty  of  effecting  the 
object  desired.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  not 
been  easy  to  compel  the  abandonment  of  these 
practices  by  those  who  first  declared  that  in 
observing  them  they  were  obeying  the  real 
injunctions  of  the  church,  and  who  secondly 
challenged  a  decision  on  the  charge  that  they 
were  breaking  the  law  of  the  state,  while  they 
denied  the  authority  of  a  civil  court  to  pro- 
nounce on  church  matters. 

It  was  in  opposing  the  "Public  Woi-ship 
Eegulation  Bill"  that  Mr.  Gladstone  reap- 
jieared  in  the  House  of  C!ommous  in  1874, 
and  Ml'.  Disraeli  uttered  some  congratulatory 
words  on  his  again  presenting  himself  in  par- 
liament, and  expressed  the  loss  which  the 
house  had  felt  during  his  absence.  There 
were  two  measures  about  to  be  bi'ought  for- 
ward. One  was  the  Chui-ch  Patronage  of  Scot- 
land Bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  remaining  lay  patronage  in  the 
Established  Kirkand  vesting  it  in  the  members 
of  the  congregations.  The  qualification  was  to 
be  that  which  existed  in  other  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  Scotland ;  the  compensation  to  pa- 
trons was  not  to  exceed  one  year's  stipend, 
where  any  compensation  was  demanded.  This 
bill  went  apparently  a  long  way  towards  in- 


stituting a  system  of  Congregationalism  in 
Scotland,  and  though  it  was  advocated  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  other  Liberal  peers,  Mr. 
Gladstone  warmly  supported  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Mi-.  Baxter  on  the  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
laud  without  further  inquiry.  Mr.  Gladstone 
objected  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "heritors" 
from  a  distinct  share  in  the  election  of  minis- 
tere,  to  the  omission  of  an^*  provision  for  the 
needs  of  Highland  parishes,  and  to  the  effects 
which  the  measure  would  have  on  the  Free 
Church.  What,  he  asked,  were  they  going  to 
do  for  those  peojjle  whom  they  had  driven  out 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  compelled  to 
find  mini.stersforthemselves,tobuild  churches, 
manses,  and  schools,  and  in  fact  to  organize 
and  pay  for  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
system  of  church  government?  If  they  would 
receive  them  back  in  bodies  he  would  with- 
draw his  opposition  to  the  bill.  If  the  General 
Assembly  would,  on  terms  of  fraternal  equal- 
ity, communicate  with  the  Dissenting  bodies, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  union  of 
equality,  he  would  assist  them  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  power;  but  the  present  bill  was 
neither  fair  nor  generous.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  the  General  Assembly  had  done  towards 
reuniting  itself  to  bodies  which  it  turned  out 
holding  the  view  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  present  bill.  Speaking  of  the  effects  which 
the  measure  had  already  produced,  he  said: 

"There  was  scarcely  any  disestablishment 
movement  in  Scotland  until  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  this  crude,  premature,  and 
insufficiently  considered  bill.  But  is  it  true 
that  there  is  no  promise  of  a  disestablishment 
movement  in  Scotland  now  ?  What  has  hap- 
jiened  since  the  announcement  of  this  bill? 
The  representatives  of  1,200,000  of  the  Scot- 
tish people  have,  in  their  General  Assembly, 
declared  for  disestablishment.  .  .  .  There 
were  295,  as  I  understand  the  number,  against 
98,  those  98  not  voting  in  favour  of  establish- 
ment, but  for  the  previous  question.  I  do  not 
wish  myself  to  be  responsible  for  raising  the 
question  of  disestablishment  in  Scotland.  I 
am  not  an  idolater  of  establishments." 
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litre  Mr.  ULuUtoue  wiu  iutvriii|it^  by  »» 
ironical  che<^r  front  tlio  niiuisteri.il  benclieii, 
but  be  continued  nniij  the  counter  cheering 
of  hi;i  own  tiupporteni:-- 

"  Neitlier  am  I  one  of  those  who  wouUl  wish 
to  raise  :i  cvmtrovei-sy  of  that  kiinl,  exceptini; 
under  very  stixing  ju.<lifyint;  ciivumsLiuces, 
aud  excepting  with  a  perfect  piv|>ar»ilness  to 
abide  the  issue  of  that  contest.  If  tlie  cheer 
we  have  just  heard — aud  it  was  ]ierha|is.i  very 
fair,  natural,  aud  legitimate  cheer — was  iu- 
tendeil  to  imply  that  I  am  a  great  enemy  of 
establishments,  because  I  used  every  etlort  in 
uiy  power  to  put  an  end  to  an  est^iblishment 
iu  Ireland,  1  must  say,  in  answer  to  that  cheer, 
that  I  do  not  repent  the  part  I  took.  So  far 
frv)m  i-ej>entiug  it,  if  I  am  to  liave  a  character 
witli  jKisterity  at  all — sup]X)siug  posterity  is 
ever  to  know  that  such  a  pei-sou  as  myself 
existed  iu  thiscouutry^I  am  j>erft'ctly  willing 
that  my  chaiact«r  should  be  tried  simply  aud 
solely  by  the  pi-oceedings  to  which  I  was  a 
party  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Chuix'h  Estab- 
lishment. I  would,  however,  iu  this  case  re- 
cognize distinctions  that  are  founded  iu  the 
nature  of  things.  In  Scotland  there  has  been 
no  general  movement  of  principle  towards  dis- 
establishment ;  aud  although  an  established 
church  in  a  miuoiity  is  an  auom:dy,  it  is  an 
anomaly  which  I  was  well  content  to  tolerate, 
and  which  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
laud  were  justly  and  wisely  prepared  to  tole- 
rate, and  not  to  be  guided  by  abstract  prin- 
ciples, but  by  a  careful  regard  to  the  state  of 
facts.  But  when  iu  that  state  of  things  the 
government  throws  down  the  challenge  before 
them ;  proposes  to  iuvest  this  ecclesiastical 
body,  or  even  the  committee  or  commission 
of  it,  with  powers  never  before  inti-usted  to 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  but  which  will  infallibly 
be  quoted  in  support  of  high  clerical  preten- 
sions iu  otherquarters;  and  when  iu  doing  that, 
it  does  it,  as  the  right  honourable  and  learned 
lord  says,  iu  the  sense  of  strengthening  the 
Established  Church,  but  decliuiug  to  recog- 
nize, for  ever}'  practical  purpose,  the  existence 
of  those  great  Presbyterian  communitieswhom 
you  drove  out  and  compelled  to  become  Dis- 
senters, entirely  declining  to  recognize  them, 
except  as  bodies  from  whom  you  make  a  cer- 


tain prv'tit  by  withtlrawiug  uiie  ndherrnt  from 
them  here  and  aiiotlier  fioui  iheiu  there 
that  la  a  challenge,  I  think,  to  them  to  take 
up  a  question  of  the  public  and  national  en- 
dowment of  religion  such  as  w:is  never  before 
issued  by  a  government  under  any  ciix-um- 
stamvs,  and  such  iis,  in  my  ii|>iuiuu,  it  is  Uit:dly 
inconsistejit  witli  prudence  and  wisdom  to 
issue.  If  we  have  been  rash — which  1  do  not 
admit— our  rashness  will  certainly  fade  into 
utter  insiguilicanee  by  the  side  of  the  gratui- 
tous hardihooil  of  the  government,  which,  as 
it  apiH-ai's  to  me,  determines  to  initiate  a  re- 
ligious war  iu  Scotland  uuder  the  iutluence  of 
the  best  motives,  but  uuder  circumstanct-s  the 
most  slippery  and  dangerous." 

The  bill,  however,  was  carrievl  by  a  very 
large  majority,  and  it  afterwards  became 
evident  that  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Bill  would  also  be  carried.  This  measure 
w;is  introduced  by  the  Archbisliop  of  Canter- 
bury iu  the  House  of  Lords,  aud  after  some 
.iraendmeuts,  provided  that,  in  accordance  with 
what  seemed  from  some  parts  of  the  cimons  to 
be  the  intended  constitution  of  the  church, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  guided  by  the  advice 
of  clerical  aud  lay  asse^ors,  shoidd  liave  the 
power  of  directing  the  mode  i)f  worehip  ob- 
.<erved  in  the  churches.  A  single  paiishioner, 
or  the  rural  deau,  or  the  archdeacon,  was  to 
have  power  to  appeal  to  the  bishoj)  against 
the  practices  of  an  incumbent  with  regai-d  to 
public  woi-ship,  and  the  bishop  might  then, 
if  he  thought  the  complaint  sufficiently  well 
grounded,  summon  tlie  assessors  to  inquire 
into  it.  If  the  assessors  condemnetl  the  prac- 
tice or  observance  the  bishop  could  issue  a 
monition,  against  which  tlie  incumbent  might 
appeal  to  the  archbishop  aud  AU  board  of  as- 
sessors, who  would  be  competent  to  pronounce 
a  final  decision. 

We  have  already  noted  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  resolutions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
forward  against  the  proposed  measure.  They 
were  supported  by  a  speech  of  remarkable 
energy  and  power,  to  which  the  house  listened 
with  rapt  attention ;  but  the  government  had 
already,  to  some  extent,  adopted  the  '..  dl,  ."lud 
at  a  later  stage,  near  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Disraeli — who  declared   that   the 
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object  of  the  bill  was  to  jnit  down  Ritualism, 
and  remarked  that  if  iMr.  Gladstone  did  not 
know  what  Ritualism  was  he  was  in  a  very 
isolated  position — unmistakably  adopted  the 
measure. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  how  little  true  effect 
the  measure  has  secui'ed.  Some  of  the  Ritual- 
istic clergy  preserve  an  undignified  attitude, 
in  which  they  resemble  the  publican  wlio  is 
constantly  endeavouring  to  exceed  the  terms 
of  his  license,  and  yet  contrives  to  recede  in 
time  to  prevent  that  license  from  being  can- 
celled. Othei-s  maintain  an  obstinate  appear- 
ance of  indifference  either  to  monition  or  to 
sentence,  and  continue  the  practices  against 
which  they  have  been  warned,  and  even  defy 
the  law.  supported  by  a  section  or  a  majority 
of  their  congregations,  and  unmindful  of  those 
who  remonstrate.  Some  have  experienced  the 
utmost  penalty  which  the  ecclesiastical  Law 
can  inflict,  and  have  gone  for  a  short  time  to 
prison,  where  they  have  not  been  made  iusup- 
portably  uncomfortable,  but  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  appearing  for  a  brief  space  as 
martyi-s  to  a  religious  cause.  Others — and 
happily,  perhaps,  the  majority — have  accom- 
modated their  sincere  admiration  for  a  more 
pronounced  ritual  with  the  provisions  of  the 
rubric,  and  have  abated  excesses  which  were 
declared  to  be  objectionable.  So  that  to 
people  who  are  not  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  the  difference  between  sanc- 
tioned and  prohibited  observance  often  ap- 
pears to  be  so  slight  that  the  only  explanation 
of  prohibition  is  to  be  sought  in  the  intention 
to  express  doctrine  by  certain  external  cere- 
monies. 

These  ecclesiastical  discussions  were  re- 
markable for  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
appeared  between  members  of  both  pai-ties 
when  the  questions  were  brought  forward. 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  cliaracterized  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  great  master  of  jibes  and 
flouts  and  jeers,  was  again  opposed  to  his  sub- 
sequent chief,  and  denounced  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  con- 
demned it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
still  KDre  remarkable  was  the  defence  of  the 
bill  and  the  fervid  appeal  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  propositions   made   by   Sir   WiUiam 


Harcourt,  the  solicitor-general  of  the  previous 

government.  He  paid  a  liigh  tribute  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  incom])arable  eloquence,  but  de- 
scribed the  speech  to  which  the  house  had 
listened  as  a  powerful  plea  for  univei-sal  Non- 
conformity. He  called  upon  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
show  that  he  was  the  leader  of  English 
opinion  and  to  identify  the  government  with 
the  measure  brought  forward  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  It  was  believed  that 
the  vehement  ajipeal  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  much  influence  in  determining  the  pre- 
mier to  put  down  Ritualism ;  but  it  was 
evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  public  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  some  steps  being  taken  to 
assert  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Cliurch 
against  "  Popish  practices "  b3'  some  of  her 
professed  ministers.  The  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill  became  law,  and  the  patron- 
age and  direction  of  Mr.  Disraeli  doubtless 
accelerated  it;  but  neither  the  influence  of 
the  government,  the  authority  given  to  the 
bishops,  nor  the  power  of  the  judge  of  the 
ecclesiastical  division  of  the  judicature  pi-oved 
to  be  eflicacious  in  making  it  a  measure  truly 
and  effectively  regulating  public  worehip. 
Not  even  the  advocacy  of  the  former  solicitor- 
general —  who  appeared  for  the  time  to 
abandon,  if  not  to  denounce,  his  political 
chief — could  invest  the  bill  with  the  power 
which  was  claimed  for  it. 

The  series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  with  the  signature  of  "  Historicus  "  in 
the  early  part  of  the  decade  now  under  our 
notice  had  excited  no  little  attention,  and 
were  regarded  as  valuable  contributions  to 
the  discussion  of  international  law.  Those 
who  knew  that  they  were  contributed  to 
"the  leading  journal"  by  William  George 
Granville  Yenables  Vernon  Harcourt — who, 
beside  having  made  a  reputation  at  the  bar, 
was  already  recognized  as  an  effective  speaker 
and  an  able  writer  on  political  subjects — pre- 
dicted that  he  would  not  be  long  out  of  par- 
liament, though  in  1858  he  had  unsuccessfully 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent 
the  Kirkcaldy  burghs.  In  186G  he  became  a 
queen's  counsel,  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
returned  to  parliament  by  the  Liberals  of  the 
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I'ity  of  Oxford.  lu  tlie  fullowiiig  year  he 
was  electeU  pi-ofessol-  of  iiiU-ruHliuiml  liiw 
ill  tile  I'liivci-sity  of  ("aiiibiiiljje,  and  was  a 
iiiemlier  of  ilie  I'oyal  commissions  fur  ameiul- 
iug  the  uatundisatiou  hiws  aiid  the  ueutndily 
hkws. 

Mr.  Haivoiirt  was  >^nuulsou  of  the  former 
Aivhl)isliO]>  of  C'aiiterluiry,  aud  in  1859  wa-s 
married  to  the  stejiJaugliter  of  tlie  late  Sir 
lieorge  Coruewall  Lewis,  and  after  her  death 
to  the  daughter  of  tlie  late  Johu  Lothnip 
Motley,  the  famous  writer  of  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  was  for  some  time  minister 
for  tlie  United  .States  iu  London. 

It  wa£  not  till  after  his  n]>ix)intment  as 
solicitor-general  iu  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry 
iu  1S73  that  Mr.  Ilaivourt  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  but  it  ni:iy  be  said  Uiat  the  title 
added  nothing  to  the  reputation  which  he  had 
.•Ureadyachieved.  His  t;dl,  burly  figure  and  out- 
spoken language  were  already  familiar  to  the 
house,  where  many  membei^,  as  well  as  i)eople 
outside  p-irliament,  i-egarded  him  as  somewhat 
of  the  typical  Englishman,  especially  when  the 
manner  of  his  ass:iil;ujts  seemed  to  ai^ouse  in 
him  a  certain  blunt  directness,  which  some- 
times strongly  resembled  defiance,  a  quality 
which  h.as  not  been  altogetlier  \\'ithout  effect 
in  recent  ixirliameutiiry  contentions. 

Mr.  GLidstone  was  now  not  only  out  of 
office,  but  had  in  a  great  measure  secured  an 
op|X)rtunity  for  eiercisiug  independent  action. 
He  needed  repose — the  kind  of  repose  which 
such  men  as  he  find  in  change  of  employment 
and  in  tempoi-ai-y  freedom  from  the  onerous 
responsibilities  of  political  leaderehip.  His 
occasional  presence  in  the  house  was  maiked 
by  the  vigour  with  which  he  took  part  in  the 
debates.  He  had  supported  Mr.  Forster  in 
his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  proposed  En- 
dowed Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill,  espe- 
cially to  those  clauses  which  would  have  re- 
stored to  the  Church  of  England  the  admiuis- 
t  ration  of  schools  of  which  the  fouudei-s  had 
recognized  Episcopal  authority,or  had  directed 
attend:ince  on  the  service  of  the  Church,  or 
had  appointed  that  the  master  should  be  in 
holy  ordei-s.  This  the  Libei-als  declared 
would  be  a  retrogressive  enactment — an  en- 
deavour to  cancel  recent   legislation,  which 


had  thixiwii  oi>eu  such  schouU  to  the  wliolu 
nation.  Su  decided  Wiis  the  oj>|>o.sitiun,  tlmt, 
though  the  bill  |uissed  its  sc-ojiul  cl:i^i-,  and 
afterwai\ls  Went  into  committee,  Mr.  Uisj-aeli 
abanduned  the  obnoxious  chiuseij.  Mr.  Fon>l«r 
had  shown  that  out  uf  1U82  gnuuii 
5S4  had  been  founded  before  tlie  ! 
Act,  35  before  the  Reformation,  aud  44  during 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Noncoufurmistd 
were  sti-oug  in  their  denunciation  of  the  pro- 
posed measure.  The  prime  minister  declared 
that  he  could  not  himself  undersUtnd  the  dis- 
puted clauses;  aud  eventually  the  measure 
was  80  curtailed  that  it  chiefly  consisted  of  an 
act  to  abolish  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sion aud  to  transfer  its  powers  to  the  Charity 
Commissionei-s. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  jiL'eady  begun  to  devote 
some  portion  of  the  leisure  which  his  retire- 
ment afforded  him  to  the  discussion,  by  means 
of  published  essays,  of  the  questions  which 
had  aiisen  out  of  his  declaration  with  regard 
to  tlie  attitude  assumed  by  the  Cliurch  of 
Kome.  That  declaration,  part  of  which  has 
been  quoted  iu  a  previous  page,  aroused  con- 
siderable excitement,  uot  only  iu  England, 
but  abroad ;  and  many  eminent  Koman 
Catholics  iu  this  country  entered  into  the 
coutrovei-sy,  some  of  them  protesting,  and 
others  in  the  main  agreeing  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  subject  of  the 
recent  demands  of  the  Vatican  for  absolute 
papal  infallibility'  iu  relation  to  civil  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  affaii-s. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  while  many  eminent 
converts  to  the  Komau  communion  opiKxsed 
Mr.  Gladstone's  views  with  considei-able  dis- 
play of  indignation,  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  old  Roman  Catholic  families  endorsed 
them.  It  is  nothing  new  in  our  history 
for  English  members  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion to  avow  that  they  owe  no  supreme 
]X>litical  or  civil  allegiance  to  the  pope.  The 
men  who  spning  forward  to  fight  against  the 
Spanish  Ai-mada  were  ready  to  disregard  or 
even  to  defy  papal  denunciations ;  and  therein 
they  only  followed  the  traditions  of  English 
Catholicism.  It  was  not  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
essay  on  Rituidism  that  the  controversy  re- 
ferred.    Partly  iu  reply  to  the  rcmonstranceB 
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wlikli  followoil,  but  also  apparently  because 
lie  deemed  it  right  to  speak  out  upon  the 
whole  question,  especially  as  he  had  been  so 
closely  identified  with  legislation  which  had 
secured  religious  liberty  and  had  removed 
the  civil  and  political  disabilities  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  fellow -subjects,  Mr.  (iladstone,  a 
month  after  the  publication  of  the  essay, 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  Tlie  Yaticaii  Decrees  in 
their  bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance.  In  this  he 
justified  his  former  statements.  The  sale  of  the 
pamphlet  was  enormous.  The  disputants  who 
entered  the  field  were  many,  and  included 
Cardinals  Manning  and  Newman,  Bishops 
iniathorne,  Vaughan,  and  Clifford,  Mon- 
signor  Capel,  Monsignor  Francisco  Nardi, 
Lord  Petre,  Lord  Herries,  Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tague, Sir  George  Bowyer,  Lord  Camoys,  and 
Lord  Acton.  Among  his  numerous  opponents, 
of  couree,  were  some  who  charged  him  with 
insulting  and  accusing  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  this  counti-y.  He  absolutely  denied  any 
such  intention,  and  when  the  cries  of  anger, 
of  surprise,  and  of  rebuke  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided he  issued  a  second  pamphlet —  Vati- 
canism: an  Ansieer  to  Reproofs  and  Replies, 
in  which  he  reiterated  his  assertions,  saying : 
"The  Vatican  decrees  do,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  establish  for  the  pope  a  supreme  com- 
mand over  loyalty  and  civil  duty.  To  the 
vast  majority  of  Roman  Catholics  they  are, 
and  in  all  likelihood  will  long  in  their  care- 
fully enveloped  meaning  remain,  practically 
unknown.  Of  that  small  minority  who  have 
spoken  or  fitted  themselves  to  speak,  a  portion 
leject  them.  Another  portion  receive  them 
with  an  express  reserve,  to  me  perfectly  satis- 
factory, against  all  their  civil  consequences. 
Another  portion  seem  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ment until  it  is  determined  what  is  a  free 
council,  what  is  moral  unanimity,  what  are 
declarations  ex  cathednl,  whether  there  has 
been  a  decisive  and  binding  promulgation  so 
as  to  create  a  law,  and  whether  the  claim  for 
an  undue  obedience  need  be  considereil  until 
some  act  of  undue  obedience  is  asked.  A  very 
large  cl;\ss,  as  it  seems  to  me,  think  they  re- 
ceive these  decrees,  and  do  not.  They  are  in- 
volved iu  inconsistency,  and  that  inconsistency 
is  danfrerous." 


In  this  ecclesiastical  controversy  Mr.  Glad- 
stone seemed  now  to  be  immersed,  but  he 
actively  engaged  in  other  d\ities.  Other 
essays  appeared  from  his  pen ;  he  .spoke  at 
public  meetings  and  at  assemblies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education;  though  he  seemed  so 
far  to  have  withdrawn  from  political  leader- 
ship that  not  only  his  former  followers,  but 
many  Conservatives  also,  were  deploring  his 
abstention  from  taking  a  more  decidedly  pro- 
minent part,  and  were  speaking  of  it  in  terms 
of  regret.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  the  discussions  which  engaged  him,  and 
the  declarations  which  were  made  that  he 
was  showing  a  want  of  discretion  in  alien- 
ating the  friendly  support  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  reading  the  essays  themselves  one 
readily  perceives  that  he  felt  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  out,  be- 
3'ond  the  possibility  of  mistake.  To  the  ess;iys 
themselves,  which  are  published  in  an  inexpen- 
sive form  along  with  others,  we  would  refer 
not  only  for  a  more  complete  comprehension 
of  the  subject  with  which  he  dealt,  but  as  an 
aid  to  the  study  of  his  mental,  and,  if  we  may 
be  excused  for  the  word,  of  his  temperamental 
characteristics. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  then,  was  taking  only  an 
occasional,  though  sometimes  a  prominent, 
part  in  parliamentary  discussions.  The 
Liberal  party  was,  so  to  speak,  in  abeyance ; 
the  government  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  united, 
and  the  Conservatives  seemed  likely  to  hold  a 
long  lease  of  power.  The  country  was  ap- 
parently inclined  "  to  pause  and  to  consider," 
when  to  pause  was  difficult,  and  to  consider 
was  too  likely  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  going 
back.  The  restless  fervour  of  activity  which 
had  carried  the  late  administration  forward 
was  not  calculated  to  last ;  even  if  it  had  con- 
tinued the  government  would  not  have  been 
able  to  drag  the  country  after  it  when  once 
the  national  foot  began  seriously  to  flag. 

We  have  already  seen  to  what  a  handsome 
financial  legacy  the  new  government  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  there  were  other  achievements  by 
which  they  were  able  to  profit.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  reasonable  to  include  in  these  the 
successful  termination  of  the  war  in  Ashantee ; 
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but  at  nil  events  the  Libei-alu  weru  out  of  otVioe 
befoiti  the  uews  of  that  ivault  coulj  be  nuul 
actually  to  lieJoug  to  thvui.  The  ftill  of  thu 
late  miuistjy  h;ul  beeu  sudileu — tJiey  seeuitxl 
to  have  swiftly  did  fi-oiu  power.  The  appeal 
to  tlie  country  haJ  taken  the  opposition  una- 
waivs,  and  they  wei-e  scaicely  ready  (or  the 
suceesses  of  tlieir  pjvdeceissoi-a. 

The  veiy  name  of  A  slum  tee  luid  to  many 
people  souiethiug  xuysterious  about  it,  It  was 
reuiembeix'd  that  the  tiold  (."oast  had  :dways 
been  associated  with  thoughts  of  slavery,  of 
the  cruelty  of  native  savage  rulers,  of  blood, 
shed  indulged  in  as  a  common  ceremony  or  as 
a  pastime.  The  Ashiuitees  wei-e  the  tiercest 
of  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa,  and  lost  few 
opportunities  of  killing  or  oppressing  the 
weaker  people  about  them,  among  whom  were 
the  Fautees,  under  British  protection,  but 
incapable  of  defending  the  territory  or  support- 
ing the  few  troops  which  garrisoned  the  forts. 

Our  trading  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
founded  iu  the  seventeenth  century,  had  fre- 
quently been  a  source  of  trouble.  They  had 
been  relinquished  iu  1830,  after  a  conflict  with 
the  Ashautees,  who  were  afterwai-ds  defeated, 
and  a  treaty  was  conclude<l  with  them  by  the 
governor  of  Cape  Co.i3t  Castle,  Mr.  Maclean, 
the  husband  of  Letitia  Elizabeth  Ijaiidon 
(L.  E.  L.),  whose  vej-ses  of  a  sentimental  and 
somewhat  melancholy  cast  were  once  much 
quoted.  This  lady,  who  married  Mr.  Maclean 
in  1S3S,  w;»s  found  dead  in  her  room,  with  a 
phial  which  had  contained  prussic  acid  clasped 
in  her  hand.  Xo  reason  could  be  alleged  for 
this  tragic  occurrence ;  and  it  excited  consider- 
able attention,  and  probably  gave  gi-eater  in- 
terest to  her  poems  than  their  intrinsic  merits 
would  have  secured. 

For  some  yeai-s  the  aflfairs  of  the  Gold  Coast 
settlements  were  administered  by  a  body  of 
merchant  traders,  but  subsequently  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  colonial  oflice. 
In  1SC3  hostilities  again  arose,  and  were 
brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  end,  because 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  climate  on  the 
troops.  Still  later  some  of  the  settlements 
were  m.ide  over  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange 
for  other  territory,  but  in  1872  these  posses- 
sions   were   by   treaty  transferred    to   Eng- 
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laud  in  return  for  a  small  sum  of  money  iutd 
for  the  removal  of  some  of  llie  nMtrictioiM 
which  former  Uvaties  hud  phued  ujion  Uie 
Uutch  in  SumatiiL  The  rMult  uf  thiA  wm 
that  the  Dut^-h  became  involved  iu  a  war  wiili 
the  Sultiui  of  Acheeu,  who  was  su|iport«d  by 
the  Midays;  and  the  King  of  Ashantee,  who 
cLiimed  from  England  the  coutiuu.ince  <if  a 
jK'Usion  or  allowance  which  he  had  formerly 
receive*!  fi-om  tlie  Dutch,  occupied  the  ceded 
territory,  and  commenced  a  ileaultory  wai'  by 
attitcking  the  Fautees.  Then  ensued  a  seiies 
of  hai-nssiug  assaults  on  our  garrisons;  and 
though,  when  the  Kiug  of  Ashantee  wiis  met 
by  a  small  body  of  English  troojjs  :uid  majiues, 
he  waa  signally  beaten,  it  was  believed  tbat 
while  his  tribe  held  possession  of  the  o]xa 
country  the  other  tribes  would  make  common 
cause  witli  them.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, to  send  a  large  force,  which  in  the  cooler 
seiison  of  the  year  might  push  on  towards 
Coomassie,  the  Ashantee  capital,  CajjUiiu 
Glover,  a  commander  of  much  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  natives,  having  collected  on 
the  eiist  of  the  proposed  line  of  advance 
a  number  of  Houssas,  one  of  the  wailike 
Mahometan  ti-ibes  of  the  country. 

Such  an  enterprise  as  that  of  marching  an 
English  force  through  a  country  swarming 
with  savage  enemies,  and  so  pestilential,  that, 
unless  a  successful  termination  of  the  war 
could  be  achieved  within  a  few  months,  the 
men  might  be  stricken  down  —  the  army 
wasted  away  with  fever — requix'ed  a  com- 
mander quick  in  discerning  opiwrtunity,  skil- 
ful in  tactics,  and  of  unflinching  resolution. 
There  appeared  to  be  little  hesit;itiou  in  nam- 
ing to  this  command  Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley,  an 
oflicer  who  had  alre.idy  given  ample  proofs  of 
remarkable  ability  and  rapid  decision  in  circum- 
stances of  dilliculty  on  seveial  occasions,  and 
notably  in  his  direction  of  the  Red  River  ex- 
pedition iu  1870.  The  promptitude,  which 
w;is  this  general's  characteristic,  was  shown 
by  liis  immediately  setting  out  for  the  Gold 
Coast  in  advance  of  his  troops,  and  there,  at 
the  head  of  small  bodies  of  men,  holding  the 
Ashantees  in  check,  and  inflicting  upon  them 
several  defeats  while  waiting  for  the  arrival 

of  his  regiments. 
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Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  son  of  Miijor  Wolseley 
of  the  26th  Foot,  may  be  said  to  have  been  boru 
a  soldier.  In  1852,  when  he  was  nineteen  yeai-s 
of  age,  he  had  entered  tlie  ai-my  as  ensign.  In 
1855  he  became  captiiiu,  and  in  1858  major  of 
the  90th  Foot.  In  the  next  year  he  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  he  obtained  his  colo- 
nelcy in  1863.  During  nearly  tlie  whole  of 
these  thu-teen  years  he  was  actively  engaged, 
and  on  several  occasions  had  performed  dis- 
tinguished ser'vices.  After  the  Burmese  war 
of  1852-53  he  obtained  a  medal.  With  the 
light  infantry  in  the  Crimea  he  was  severely 
wounded  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and 
received  the  legion  of  honour  and  the  Tuikish 
order  of  the  Medjidie.  After  the  siege  of 
Lucknow  and  the  defence  of  Alumbagh,  whei-e 
he  was  made  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  he  was 
specially  mentioned  in  the  despatches.  In 
1S60  he  was  in  Qitna  on  the  sUiff  of  the 
quartermaster-general,  and  served  throughout 
the  campaign.  In  1867  he  became  quartei'- 
m aster-general  in  Canada,  where  his  success 
iu  the  Red  River  expedition  was  conspicuous 
for  the  ability  with  which  he  could  estimate  a 
situation  and  take  immediate  advantiige  of  an 
opportunity.  In  1870  he  was  nominated  a 
knight-commander  of  the  oi'der  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  an  honom-  which  was  followed 
by  his  appointment  to  be  adjutant-general  at 
headquarters.  Activity,  fertility  of  resource, 
and  that  judicious  confidence  which  appeai-s 
to  follow  a  readUy  formed  but  complete  plan 
of  operations  were  important  qualities  against 
a  foe  whom  it  w;is  necessary  to  impress  by 
rapid  and  efl'ectual  successes,  and  iu  a  country 
where  the  enemy  must  be  driven  from  every 
standpoint  and  defeated  within  so  short  a  time 
that  the  victorious  troops  would  be  able  to 
return  to  the  coast  ready  to  i-e-embark  before 
the  sickly  season  had  set  in.  The  punctuality 
with  which  this  was  actually  effected  was  some- 
thing remiu'kable.  The  march  of  the  English 
troops,  who  fought  their  way  in  a  series  of 
sku-mishes,  was  almost  unchecked ;  and  the 
final  engagement,  when  the  enemy  made  a 


stand  near  the  capital,  ended  m  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Ashantees.  The  advance  had 
begun  in  the  last  days  of  1873,  Captain 
Glover  in  the  east  and  other  officei-s  iu  the 
west  raising  native  forces  with  which  to  con- 
verge on  the  Ktpitiil.  It  soon  appeared  that 
the  native  tribes  were  almost  useless  as  aux- 
iliaries, and  it  was  difficult  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  the  camp  followers  and  bearers  who 
were  necessary  to  assist  an  army  in  such  a 
country.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1874,  how- 
ever, Sir  Garnet  had  entered  Coomassie  with  his 
troops,  and  there  he  received  the  submission  of 
the  king,  who  agreed  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  conclude  a  treaty.  It  w;is,  however,  time  to 
make  the  return  march,  and  the  troops  retired 
to  Adamsi  to  await  the  Ashantee  agents,  with 
■whom  there  might  have  been  more  trouble 
had  not  Captain  Glover  already  arrived  with 
his  contingent  on  the  north  of  the  capital, 
through  which  he  marched  without  opposition. 
The  king  relinquished  all  sovereignty  over  the 
tribes  who  were  under  English  protection,  and 
some  of  his  tributary  chiefs  soon  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  him.  The  army  w'as  marched 
back  to  the  coast,  and  though  many  officers 
and  men  had  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of 
that  brief  campaign,  the  troops  re-embarked 
within  the  time  that  had  been  proposed,  and 
before  the  sickly  season  had  commenced.  The 
power  of  the  Ashantee  tyrant  was  over,  and 
the  native  savage  chiefs  had  been  impressed 
by  his  defeat.  The  English  government  then 
determined  to  retain  the  settlements  on  the 
coast  as  a  colony  of  the  cio^"n,  forming  the 
neighbouring  districts  into  a  protectorate. 
The  native  tribes  were  informed  that  the  pro- 
tecting power  would  include  complete  control, 
and  would  assign  the  limits  of  native  autho- 
rity or  interference.  One  of  the  first  intima- 
tions made  by  the  directions  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon to  the  native  chiefs  was  that  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  slaves  would  not  be  anj'  longer 
permitted,  and  that  thei-eafter  the  law  would 
not  recognize  the  right  of  a  master  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  slave. 
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The  more  i-ecent  occurrences  with  which  we 
ar«  cliietly  coucerued  in  estiuiatiug  the  latest 
stejts  of  soci:U  aud  politicid  progress  am  be 
touclied  but  lightly.  We  cjuiuot  to-day  esti- 
mat<;  the  iuflueuces  of  yesterday.  Our  reiuaiu- 
ing  observations  must  necessjirily  be  few  and 
brief.  They  will  indicate  some  vast  and  im- 
portant objects;  but  our  attention  c;in  now 
Ik?  directed  only  to  sui>ei-ticial  appeiUTinces. 
The  events  of  the  years  since  1678  have  not 
yet  ]ia£sed  into  the  sphere  of  history,  for  they 
have  not  develoj^ed  complete  results,  and  at 
present  are  full  of  suggestions  for  some  future 
chapter  of  the  story  of  our  national  life.  The 
chix>uicler  must  stay  his  hand,  for  he  can  give 
no  more  than  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  forms 
that  loom  large  in  the  present,  but  the  real 
dimensions  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  compute. 

WTe  have  already  noted  some  of  the  financial 
advantages  to  which  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment had  succeeded  after  the  Liberal  defeat ; 
but  it  iu;iy  be  s;ud  that  wheu  they  commenced 
office  the  old  order  had  given  place  to  the  new. 
The  very  mode  of  entering  pai-liament  had 
been  changed,  for  constituencies  elected  their 
representatives  by  secret  voting.  The  measure 
for  which  Mr.  Grote,  and  afterwards  Mr. 
Berkeley',  had  long  contended  in  vain,  and 
which  had  at  one  time  become  a  mark  for 
ridicule,  had  been  passed.  Vote  by  ballot  had 
been  made  a  reality,  and  the  old  system  of 
pubUc  nominations  of  candidates  and  the  con- 
sequent riots  and  ''  humours  "  of  elections,  such 
as  those  described  by  Dickens  iu  his  account  of 


the  visit  of  the  Pickwickiaus  to  Eatanswill, 
were  abolished.  The  ballot  bill,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Forster  on  the  20th  of  Febniary ,  1871,  pro- 
posed to  secure  secret  and  therefore  uucon- 
ti'oUed  voting,  and  to  prevent  })ersouation  by 
comi>elling  each  voter  to  attend  at  the  ))olling 
place,  where,  after  stating  his  name  and  j>Iace 
of  residence,  a  sl;imi>ed  oHiciid  voting  pajter 
would  be  handed  to  him  on  which  he  was  to 
inscribe  his  vote.  He  was  to  take  this  paper 
into  a  separate  coni)MU-tmeiit,  where,  without 
the  jX)ssibility  of  being  overlooked,  he  was  to 
m.irk  a  cross  in  the  s]}ace  opposite  the  name 
of  the  caudid'.te  in  whose  favour  he  desired 
to  vote.  He  was  tlieu  to  fold  the  j)a]jer 
so  that  this  mai-k  could  not  be  seen,  and  to 
di-op  it  thi'ough  the  aperture  in  the  ballot-box 
or  urn  in  the  pi^esence  of  the  official  in  charge. 
Candidates  were  to  be  nominated  by  a  pro- 
poser, seconder,  and  eight  assenters,  all  of 
whom  were  to  be  registered  voters,  and  to  sign 
a  nomination  paper,  the  handing  of  which  to 
the  returning  officer  would  alone  be  necessary 
for  nomination.  Of  course  the  "secret  vote" 
was  denounced  by  the  supjjorters  of  bribery 
and  by  those  who  for  ye;u-s  had  been  able  to 
intimidate  or  unduly  iuflucuce  the  electors ; 
but  it  was  also  opposed  by  many  who  regarded 
the  concealment  of  the  vote  as  unmanly  and 
degrading.  Among  these  were  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  who  had  at  one  time  been  an 
advocate  of  the  ballot.  He  and  others  did  not 
seem  to  reflect  that  open  voting  did  not  pre- 
vent the  meanness  and  unmanliness  of  the 
landlord  who  coerced  the  tt-nant,  the  rural 
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magnate,  who,  as  it  were,  carted  electors  to  tlic 
poll  to  vote  according  to  his  will,  the  patrons 
who  bought  the  votes  of  the  local  tradesmen 
by  their  "  good  custom,"  or  the  employer  who 
could  "  see  after  "  his  workpeople.  The  ballot 
was  to  be  regarded  less  as  a  measure  for  pro- 
moting manly  independence  than  as  one  to 
check  and  frustrate  the  shameless  corruption 
maintained  by  those  who  bad  authority,  wealth, 
or  influence.  It  was  to  prevent  immorality 
rather  than  to  inculcate  morality,  and  that  is 
mostly  all  that  can  be  done  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Those  who  assailed  the  proposed  bill  said 
that  it  would  enable  electoi-s  to  give  their 
vote  in  a  sneaking  underhand  manner  in- 
stead of  openly  and  boldly.  They  seemed  to 
forget  that  there  was  plenty  of  sneaking 
underhand  bribery  as  well  as  too  much  bold 
bullying  and  intimidation  exercised  on  un- 
scrupulous voters  who  were  for  sale,  or  neces- 
sitous ones  of  whom  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  they  should  support  the  principle  of 
purity  of  election  at  the  expense  of  being 
ruined  by  their  resentful  and  powerful  supe- 
riors. Some  such  measure  had  been  advocated 
at  intervals  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In  1708, 
according  to  a  letter  of  Addison,  the  question 
of  deciding  elections  by  ballot  was  discussed 
in  parliament.  In  1S15  it  was  a  "burning 
question."  The  omission  of  some  clause  re- 
lating to  the  ballot  from  the  Reform  BQl  was 
explained  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  have  arisen 
from  the  desirability  of  bringing  in  a  sepai'ate 
measure.  Loi-d  John  Russell  was  personally 
averse  to  such  a  measure;  but  he  sometimes 
gave  unmistakable  signs  that  he  thought  the 
pi-evailing  corruption  might  render  it  neces- 
sary. Lord  Palmerston  had  jested  about  the 
ballot-box,  and  had  argued  that  voting  for 
members  of  parliament  was  a  public  trust,  and 
should  be  exercised  openly,  that  everybody 
might  see  it  was  done  fairly;  a  representation 
which  must  have  provoked  a  grim  smile  among 
electioneering  agents.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
been  against  the  ballot,  but  the  conviction 
was  forced  upon  him  that  the  prevailing  cor- 
ruption could  only  be  remedied  by  some  such 
provision,  and  the  revelations  made  before  a 
commission  of  inquiry  of  which  Lord  Har- 


tinr'ton  was  chairman  in  1868-69  had  led  him, 
and  others  also,  to  advocate  its  prompt  adop- 
tion. Public  opinion  was  mostly  in  favour  of  it. 
Its  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever, nearly  talked  it  out  of  the  session ;  and 
when  it  went  up  to  the  Lords,  a  majority  had 
already  made  up  their  minds  to  reject  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  brought  before 
them  too  late  to  be  considered.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  (a  title  con- 
ferred on  Earl  de  Grey  for  his  services  in  the 
Alabama  commission);  but  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury moved  for  its  rejection,  and  the  Lords 
appeared  to  think,  that  though  it  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  the  delay  showed  that 
nobody  cared  much  about  it.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  had  adopted  it  as  a  necessary  mea- 
sure, and  some  members  of  the  house  who 
would  willingly  have  voted  against  it  knew 
that  their  constituents  were  in  its  favour,  and 
■would  resent  their  opposition  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. In  the  session  of  1872  Mr.  Forster  re- 
turned to  the  charge.  Again  the  bill  passed 
through  the  Commons;  but  the  Lords  were  still 
determined  to  punish  Mr.  Gladstone  for  hav- 
ing placed  the  royal  prerogative  against  their 
opposition  to  the  Army  Reform  Bill.  On  the 
second  reading  a  resolution  was  carried  in 
committee  making  secret  voting  optional. 
This  was,  of  course,  absurd,  as  it  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  cancelling  the  objects  for  which 
the  ballot  was  to  be  introduced.  There  had 
been  a  pretty  smart  debate  in  the  Commons, 
where  Mr.  Fawcett  was  among  the  opponents 
of  secret  voting.  There  had  been  a  sharp  dis- 
cussion over  a  clause  making  it  punishable  by 
impi'isonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for 
an  elector  to  make  known  his  vote  at  the  poll- 
ing place.  This  was  modified,  and  a  proposi- 
tion was  adopted,  that  any  one  inducing  a 
voter  to  show  his  voting-paper  after  he  has 
marked  it,  should  be  liable  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The  optional 
clause  of  the  Lords  was  immediately  rejected 
when  the  bill  went  back  to  the  lower  house. 
There  was  the  usual  contention,  amidst  which 
many  adopted  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"to  apply  secret  voting  only  as  a  degi-ad- 
ing  punishment  for  the  electoral  excesses  of 
society."    This,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out, 
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was  an  nd  mission  tlmt  the  ballot  would  be  \ 
iviueilv  for  existiiiif  ovils.  The  Lords  wei* 
obliged  to  give  way;  but  they  succeeded  in 
luakiug  the  uie;isuie  ex|>oriraeut;il  by  iuti-o- 
dui-iuj;  a  ]iroviso  that  it  should  only  remaiu  iu 
force  to  the  eud  of  the  yenr  ISSO  uuless  jxir- 
liaiueut  should  see  tit  to  eoutiuue  it.  Iu  that 
form  it  |xissi-d,  and  jwrliiuueut  as  well  as  the 
nation  luis  tin)  completely  recoi:iiizod  its  ad- 
vantages to  allow  it  to  be  i-esoiuded. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  election  should 
din-ct  attention  to  a  further  extension  of  the 
fi-auchise,  and  one  of  the  objections  made  by 
the  Lords  to  the  hillot  was  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  redistribution  of  scats.  No  dii-ect  pro- 
posal was  brought  before  j>arli;uneut,  however, 
till  1S77,  when  Mr.  Trevelyan  moved  for  a 
uniform  parliamentary  franchise  iu  boroughs 
and  counties,  and  a  i-edistributiou  of  political 
power  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more 
complete  representation.  This  proposition, 
which  was  debated  in  a  full  house,  w;is  advo- 
cated by  Lord  Haj-tiugtou,  ;uid  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  .ind  Mr.  Lowe,  who  both  voted  for  it,  after- 
wards supi>orted  it  by  ailicles  contributed  to 
leading  magazines.  Mr.  Goscheu,  though  on 
the  Liberal  side,  was  oi)posed  to  it,  and  that 
op|x>sition  has  since  been  maintained,  though 
it  has  perhaps  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
him  from  taking  a  more  forwai-d  jxisition  in 
Liberal  councils.  Mr.  Trevelyan's  proposal  was 
rejected  by  276  against  220  votes,  and  there 
was  no  very  strenuous  demand  made  outside 
parliament  for  further  parliamentary  reform, 
though  certain  conditions  had  arisen,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  some  extension  of  the 
fi-auchise,  and  especially  some  change  in  the 
county  franchise,  would  not  be  very  long 
delayed. 

In  the  industrial  and  mining  centres  the 
effects  of  recent  and  continued  strikes  among 
workmen  were  being  felt,  and  had  had  some 
influence  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  already  gknced  at  some  of  the 
results  of  this  disturbance  and  the  poverty  and 
suffering  at  the  East  End  of  Loudon,  where 
the  refusal  of  the  shipwrights  to  work  at  a 
rate  of  wages  higher  than  the  masters  could 


afforil  to  jwy,  and  yet  kei-p  t 
h.id  the  etIWt  of  driving  tli.  _  i 

the  shipbuilding  trade  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Clyde.  After  tlie  capitulaliuu  of  I'aiis 
and  the  disasters  which  had  eusucd  frum  the 
corrupt  iuiperialism  of  the  French  government, 
the  aU\>cities  of  the  Communists  had  to  be 
punislied  and  Bup|)ressed  by  a  republican 
oi-ganiration,  and  the  political  deraugementa 
there,  seemed  to  have  some  disturbing  in- 
fluence on  the  uneducated  portions  of  most 
Euiojican  couiniuuities.  In  this  country  they 
api)eared  to  aflect  a  number  i^f  :utisiins  and 
labourers  with  a  sullen  disinclination  to  argue 
the  matter  of  the  strikes;  and  in  some  iu- 
dirvct  and  not  easily  explained  way  to  asso- 
ciate with  an  attempt  at  desjMtism  the  refusal 
of  the  masters  to  yield  to  all  their  demands. 
It  is  only  under  very  eminent  and  judicious 
leadership  that  large  bodies  of  people  can  be 
brought  to  discriminate,  and  there  was  fre- 
quently manifested  a  disposition  to  confound 
the  economic  necessities  which  control  de- 
maud  and  pixnluction,  labour  and  wages,  with 
an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  exercise  of  the 
will  of  employers. 

Doubtless  there  were  industries  in  which 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  were 
unfairly  against  the  operatives;  but  in  numer- 
ous instances  it  was  pretty  clearly  shown,  not 
only  that  the  masters  could  not  make  further 
concessions,  but  that  they  were  willing  to 
submit  the  disputes  to  examination  and  to  the 
decision  of  aibitrators.  AVe  canuot  here  con- 
sider in  which  of  the  trades  important  griev- 
ances existed;  but  the  general  industry  of  tlie 
country  sufl"ered  seriously,  and  has  since  suf- 
fered, from  the  interruption  of  production  and 
the  uncertainty  which  had  become  an  element 
in  those  great  manufactures  where  the  opera- 
tions must  be  continuous  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
teitns  of  extensive  contracts.  In  many  cases, 
especially  in  railway  and  marine  engineering, 
a  good  deal  of  the  business  left  England  and 
went  to  the  great  workshojjs  of  France  and 
Belgium.  At  Newcastle  iu  1S71  above  9000 
men  were  on  strike  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  hours  of  work  to  nine  hours  a  day  for  the 
same  amount  of  p;iyment  that  they  were  then 
I  receiving,  and  it  was  declared  by  the  masters 
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that,  with  tlio  short  time  ou  Saturday  and  the 
iiio:il  times,  this  would  practically  mean  eight 
houi-s  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent 
"  Mondays"  taken  by  numbers  of  the  men  :is 
holidays  from  work,  and  the  consequent  danger 
of  delay  in  tlie  fulfilment  of  contract  engage- 
ments. 

For  sixteen  weeks  the  engineers  were  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  other  societies 
belonging  to  the  trades-unions.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  communistic  theories  then  afloat, 
there  was  a  general  notion — and  not  an  un- 
worthy one  from  another  point  of  view — 
that  an  international  ti-ades- union  of  ar- 
tisans, mechanics,  and  labourers  throughout 
Europe  or  throughout  the  world  might  be 
eflected,  by  which  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
hours  of  labour  might  be  controlled.  The 
effects  of  such  a  confederation  (if  it  had  been 
possible)  in  the  corresponding  modification 
of  production,  and  the  cost  of  commodities 
necessary  alike  to  the  workman  and  all  other 
men,  and  in  the  crushing  of  individual  as- 
piration under  the  wheels  of  a  society,  did 
not  seem  to  occur  to  the  delegates  and  their 
supporters  who  advanced  the  theory.  To  some 
extent,  too,  there  was  a  recognition  of  com- 
munity on  the  part  of  foreign  workmen.  Many 
of  them  who  had  been  applied  to  by  English 
manufacturei-s  to  take  the  place  of  men  on 
strike,  either  i-efused  to  come,  or  after  having 
been  appealed  to  by  the  representatives  of  the 
trades-unions,  returned  without  entering  on 
their  engagements.  But  whUe  half  England 
was  on  strike,  the  workshops  of  other  nations 
were  gi-owing  busy.  If  foreign  labour  did 
not  come  here,  foreign  trade  and  British 
trade  could  go  elsewhere,  and  much  of  it  did. 
Early  in  the  decade  with  which  these  pages 
conclude  there  were  between  30,000  and  40,000 
ironworkei-s  and  minei's  idle  in  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire.  The  colliers  of  Northum- 
berland and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the  iron- 
workers of  North  Staflbrdshire,  the  mechanics 
in  the  building  trades  in  London  and  some 
parts  of  the  provinces,  and  even  those  engaged 
in  more  casual  and  woi-se-paid  employments, 
joined  in  the  general  attempt  to  obtain  the 
better  conditions  which  some  of  them  sorely 
needed.     Pei-haps  the  movement  may  be  said 


to  h;ive  reached  its  la-st  bound.ary  when  the 
men  em]>loyed  at  the  London  g.as-works  struck 
without  sufficient  notice  of  their  intention,  and 
threatened  to  leave  a  great  part  of  the  metro- 
polis in  darkness  unless  their  unreasonable 
demands  were  complied  with ;  or  when  a  num- 
ber of  the  police  force  clamoured  for  increased 
pay  without  having  made  proper  representa- 
tions at  headquarters.  These  two  develop- 
ments of  the  prevailing  epidemic  were  checked 
by  the  promptitude  of  the  superiors,  and  their 
recurrence  was  made  improbable  by  a  special 
enactment  which,  while  it  removed  some  pen- 
alties for  endeavours  made  to  maintiin  strikes, 
ordained  punishment  for  any  person  engaged 
in  the  public  service  leaving  or  neglecting  their 
duties  without  proper  notice  according  to  a 
specified  regulation. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  appearance  in 
the  sphere  of  "strikes"  was  the  agricultural 
laboui'er.  It  will  be  i-emembered  that  years 
and  yeai's  before  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
assert  the  right  to  combine  for  the  pui-pose  of 
resisting  slow  starvation  had  been  met  by  a 
penal  enactment.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
had  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  power  to  mani- 
fest his  dissatisfaction  by  effectual  remons- 
trance. The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  had  some- 
what improved  his  position  by  enabling  him 
to  share  in  the  reduced  prices  of  the  first  neces- 
sai'ies  of  life ;  but  on  the  whole  he  was  little 
better  off  than  Cobden  had  described  him  to  be. 
In  some  localities  his  poverty  was  mitigated 
by  certain  allowances  fi-om  his  employers ;  in 
others  his  children  might  find  employment  in 
the  intervals  of  school  attendance.  Wages 
varied  considerably  in  different  districts ;  but 
on  the  whole  the  body  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  England  seemed  incapable  of  being  roused 
to  make  any  active  effort  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. There  were  few  signs  of  individual 
ambition  among  them — few  examples  of  the 
energy  which  was  to  be  observed  among  the 
operatives  of  large  towns.  Continuous  and 
monotonous  toil,  no  doubt,  has  the  effect  of  sup- 
pressing the  individual  life  of  men;  but  it 
would  be  thought  that  effect  would  be  more 
obvious  in  the  factory  or  the  mill  than  in  the 
farmyard  and  the  fields.  Life  in  the  open  air 
would  be  supposed  to  be  in  itself  an  aid  to 
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fivtHloiu  i>f  tliovi^lit  luiil  action;  but  tlie  om- 
tlitioii  of  the  f.triii  labouroi-s  wtu  Hg»iust  tlieir 
couiliiiiiii;'  wiili  any  ho|H'fiil  ivsult.  'J'liey  were 
intellect lU-Uly  iiiiinforiiied;  they  seeliml  to  bt)  li 
boiiy  too  uumeruiu  to  commiiuJ  eiujiloyiueut 
at  other  wages  thau  the  farmers  or  laiiilowiiei's 
weiv  alJe  or  williii';  to  \k\\  ;  ajul  their  eiu|iloy- 
meut  wad  to  a  grent  degree  de^tendeut  uot  oidy 
oil  the  seasons  but  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
crv>)is  ajid  the  system  of  fariuinj{  adopted  in  the 
county  iu  which  they  liapiieiied  t<>  be  settletl. 
They  were  for  the  most  piut  believeil  to  have 
little  more  ability  to  assert  their  "rights"  or 
to  represent  their  wi-oiigs  and  to  seek  re- 
dress by  any  org-.iuizeil  method  thau  the 
teams  they  drove  or  the  cattle  they  tended. 
The  wretched  c<.)ttages  iu  which  their  families 
herded  together,  the  )irivatious  which  they 
endui-ed,  their  hopeless,  aimless  lives,  which 
after  years  of  ill-paid  labour  had  no  pros- 
l)ect  but  the  workhouse — all  these  things 
were  known,  and  people  read  about  them  in 
newsi):»])ers ;  but  tlie  very  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  of  the  slow  endurance  of  those 
who  8utTere»l  them,  made  it  seem  im])ossible 
that  there  should  ever  be  an  agricultui-al  la- 
bourers' union.  ''  A  bold  peasantry  a  country's 
jnide "  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
jxiet.  The  artisan  of  the  lai-ge  towns,  sympa- 
thize as  he  might  with  the  poverty  and  sutfer- 
ings  of  Giles  Clodpole,  could  scarcely  bring 
himself  to  think  that  unions  and  committees 
and  combinations  were  meant  for  him;  and 
yet  it  was  an  est;iblisbed,  though  an  unremem- 
bered  fact,  that  Giles  or  Geoi-ge,  when  he  left 
the  plough  or  the  hyre  and  took  the  queen's 
shilling,  had  soon  developed  into  a  sturdy  sol- 
dier who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  country 
— or  of  sLitesmen — in  almost  every  clime,  and 
with  almost  unvarying  resolution,  coui-age,  and 
success.  The  time  had  arrived  for  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  an  improved  condition  of 
the  population  to  reach  the  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
and  it  was  tirst  to  touch  South  Warwickshire. 
Few  people  in  London  knew  much  about 
the  peasantry  of  Shakspere's  county  until  it 
was  rumoured  that  they  had  begun  to  take 
some  measures  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  an 
addition  to  the  w.oges  on  which  they  were 
starving.     Some  faint  and  imperfect  protests 


they  had  uttered,  of  whicli  little  or  uu  notice 
had  lieeu  tnken.  The  farmertt  tutid  llioy  cuuld 
nut  airorxt  to  |wy  hij;hrr  w:.  ( 

the  rents  dem.Hiidei.1  by  the  h  i; 

the  landowners  maintained  tiieir  ri{;hl  to  fol- 
low out  the  rules  of  cvnimerce  with  rrganl  to 
other  commiKlities,  and  to  obtain  all  the  rent 
that  their  land  would  bring  them.  Farmem 
seemed  at  all  events  to  have  enough  to  eat,  and 
w-,iriu  clothing,  and  most  of  the  comforts,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  luxuries  of  hfe.  Laud- 
owners  had  all  tlie  purchasable  comforts  and  a 
majority  of  the  luxuries  and  amusements  of 
townand country.  Hodge  had  almost  forgotten 
the  tjiste  of  i-e;iJ  meal;  bread  and  weak  tea,  a  bit 
of  hard  cheese,  a  bowl  of  bad  potatoes,  and  an 
occisional  scrap  of  bacon,  with  intervals  of  por- 
ridge or  water  gruel,  and  not  quite  enough  of 
any  of  these  things ;  old  and  patched  clothes, 
leaky  boots;  a  cottage  in  which  bis  family 
hei-ded  together  in  sleeping  rooms  such  as  a 
sporting  nobleman  would  not  have  tolerated 
for  horses  or  hounds — these  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  field  or  farm  labourer  iu  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  .South  Warwickshire  the  pinch  was  close, 
and  hurt  sorely,  just  at  the  time  tliat  a  man 
returned  to  his  native  village  after  a  visit  to 
some  friends  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
beyond.  Such  a  journey  made  him  an  autho- 
rity, and  people  were  eager  (if  any  mental 
attitude  of  theirs  could  be  called  eager)  to 
hear  an  account  of  his  travels. 

Among  the  news  with  whicli  the  wanderer 
returned  was  that  of  the  strikes  among  o|5er- 
atives,  and  the  slowly  stirring  imagination  of 
the  suifering  [leasanls  was  moved  by  what 
they  heard.  They  could  scarcely  be  worse 
off,  and  desperate  as  tlie  attempt  might  be 
to  combine  in  a  demand  for  wages  sutfici- 
ent  to  keep  them  from  actual  starvation,  they 
might  hold  out  if  they  could  get  a  little  help 
from  outside  while  they  made  their  cause 
known.  Tlie  jjrincipal  organizer  of  the  move- 
ment was  Joseph  Ai-ch,  a  labourer  who,  by 
his  character  and  natural  ability,  had  been 
for  some  time  regarded  as  a  leader  among 
them.  He  w;is  somewhat  better  educated 
than  most  of  his  neighl)0urs,  and  knew  how 
to  address  them,  for  he  had  been  accustomed 
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to  preach  to  a  Methodist  congregation.  He 
undertook  to  call  a  meeting,  and  on  the  ap- 
]ioiuted  day  a  thousand  men  met  under  a  great 
cliestuut  tree,  and  there,  iu  phiin,  liomely,  but 
eft'ective  language,  Arch  addressed  them.  The 
thing  was  done:  the  union  w;is  formed  there 
and  then,and  various  branches  were  afterwards 
organized.  The  movement  soon  spread,  and 
though  the  men  had  great  difficulty  iu  finding 
the  means  for  support,  they  contrived  to  hold 
out.  In  Suffolk  the  labourei-s'  strike  became 
serious.  The  demand  was  for  a  shilling  a 
week  more  wages.  The  farmers  formed  an 
association  for  the  exclusion  of  union  men  from 
employment,  and  for  opposing  their  claims; 
but  aid  came  to  the  men  on  strike  from  minere' 
and  artisans'  unions,  and  even  the  Dorsetshire 
peasants  contributed.  Mr.  Mundella,  Lord 
Waveney,  and  Mr.  Brand,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  vain  endeavomed  to 
effect  a  compromise.  The  men  asked  for 
fifteen  shillings  a  week.  The  allowance  from 
the  strike  committee  was  nine  shillings. 

In  Lincolnshire  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  and 
Mr.  Dixon  were  more  successful,  and  the  men 
returned  to  work,  but  in  Suffolk  2000  men 
were  locked  out  by  the  farmers,  who  refused 
to  countenance  the  union,  and  the  number 
greatly  increased.  A  weekly  organ  of  the 
strike  was  published,  entitled  the  Labourers' 
Chronicle.  The  hay  harvest  had  to  be  gathered 
by  casual  hands  engaged  with  some  difficulty. 
The  labourers  then  organized  a  pilgi-image, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  started  on  a 
journey,  accompanied  by  a  waggon  and  team 
bearing  a  chest  which  was  "  the  money-box." 
They  appealed  for  contributions  as  they 
tramped  to  Newmarket,  Cambridge,  Bedford, 
Luton,  Northampton,  Wolverhampton,  and  as 
far  as  Halifax.  The  procession  was  a  strange 
one,  but  the  men  were  orderly,  sober,  and 
inoffensive.  In  some  places  tliey  received 
money  conti-ibutions,  in  othei-s  they  were  in- 
vited by  leading  inhabitants  to  substantial  din- 
ners ;  but  the  "  pilgrimage  "  was  on  the  whole 
not  very  successful.  The  funds  of  the  union 
were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  at  length  the 
committee  was  obliged  to  declare  that  the 
allowances  could  not  continue,  but  that  the 
residue  of  the  money  would  be  applied  to 


iissist  emigi-ation.  The  struggle  had  lasted 
for  eighteen  weeks,  and  the  union  had  spent 
about  £25,000,  including  the  sums  paid  to- 
wards emigi-ation.  Out  of  2400  men  870 
returned  to  work,  400  migrated,  440  emigrated, 
350  returned  to  work  without  leaving  the 
union,  350  surrendered  and  left  the  union, 
and  many  remained  unemployed. 

The  movement  had,  however,  extended  to 
various  parts  of  the  country,  a  new  power  had 
arisen  against  which  some  of  the  favmere  con- 
tinued to  fight,  while  in  some  places  the 
gi-ounds  of  the  demands  put  forwai-d  by  the 
labourers  were  recognized,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  improve  their  condition.  At  auy- 
rate  the  agricultural  labourer  had  vindicated 
his  right  to  be  regaided  as  an  integer  iu  the 
national  estimate,  and  his  claims  could  not 
thenceforth  be  ignored. 

Sailors  scarcely  seemed  very  likely  persons 
to  join  in  a  strike,  but  at  some  of  the  seaports 
there  was  a  temporary  combination  among 
the  merchant  seamen  for  higher  wages.  There 
had,  however,  been  stronger  reasons  than  a 
desire  for  increased  jsay  to  account  for  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  seamen  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  The  practice  of  sending  out 
ships  overladen  and  without  a  sufficient  crew 
was  one  of  them;  the  frequent  neglect  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  wholesome-  rations  was 
another;  but  worse,  perhaps,  than  either  of 
these  was  the  crazy  condition  of  some  of  the 
craft,  in  which  a  man  who  had  entered  for  a 
voyage  was  compelled  to  fulfil  his  agreement 
under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment.  Woi-se 
still,  mai-ine  insurance  was  so  easy  that  ownera 
could  secure  themselves  against  the  loss  of  any 
ship  or  cargo  by  paying  a  premium.  It  is 
certain  that  vessels,  which  could  not  be  sent 
out  without  peril  to  the  lives  of  all  on  board, 
frequently  left  port  short-handed  and  over- 
laden. It  was  dai-kly  hinted  that  there  were 
ownere  who  calculated  on  probable  loss,  and 
habitually  so  over-insured  as  to  make  that  loss 
more  profitable  than  a  safe  return.  Such  sug- 
gestions, horrible  as  they  may  seem,  were  not 
very  astonishing.  Instances  were  broadly 
mentioned  which  seemed  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  dreadful  suspicion. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Samuel 
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Pliiiis»i|l,  tilt'  uifiaWr  for  IVrliy,  it  man  of 
great  symiwthy  iiud  feiviil  teui]>ei-itiiK'iit.  Ml'. 
Pliiusoll  publUlied  a  IxHik  iu  wliioli  he  brought 
some  amimiig  ao<.-U!<ikti»iis  :i>,'Hiiist  iiulivkluiil 
islii|io\vuers,  \vIk>  «]i]>eale<l  to  the  hiw  and  sued 
kiiii  for  damages.  He  next  bi-ought  a  bill  into 
ivtrliameut  for  the  protectiou  of  the  lives  of 
seamen,  pj\i|>osing  a  strict  insjiectiou  of  all  out- 
going vessels,  the  adoption  of  a  load  line,  suid 
other  restJ-aints,  whieh  were  ojJixised  by  the 
Ehi|ipiug  int«i-est  iu  parliament  as  being  harsh 
and  impractii-able,  and  by  others  as  removing 
the  resixmsibiiity  from  the  owneris  and  placing 
it  oil  iiarliameni  On  a  division  the  bill  was 
reject^!,  but  Mr.  Disj-aeli's  government  pro- 
mised to  bring  in  another  bill  that  should  deal 
witli  the  subject.  In  the  next  session  (1875)  a 
measure  was  brought  foi-ward  of  a  much  less 
stringent  chai-acter  th;ui  that  of  Mr.  PlimsoU; 
but  he  was  ready  to  accept  it,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  eventually  be  carried  further,  when, 
to  his  dismay,  be  found  that  it  was  to  be 
delayed  .and  then  postponed  to  some  uncerfciiu 
date.  Mr.  Piimsoll  suspected  th.at  the  govern- 
ment had  deluded  him,  and  all  his  suppressed 
iudign.ition  against  former  delays  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  bill  burst  forth  as  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  with  words  and  gestures  of  hyster- 
ical vehemence  denounced  some  of  the  ship- 
owners, shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of  minis- 
ters, waved  liis  arms  wildly,  and  decLved  that 
he  would  expose  those  villains  who  had  sent 
brave  men  to  death.  The  speaker  interposed. 
The  honourable  member  must  not  apply  the 
word  villains  to  members  of  that  house.  But 
the  honourable  member  would  not  withdraw, 
and  repeating  the  word  vociferously  rushed 
from  the  house.  It  w:is  a  p.aiuful  scene,  and 
with  evident  reluctance  Mr.  Disraeli  moved 
that  Mr.  Piimsoll  should  be  reprimanded  by 
the  speaker  for  his  disorderly  behaviour. 
Other  members,  among  whom  were  Mr.  A. 
M.  Sullivan  and  ^Ir.  Fawcett,  interposed  on 
behalf  of  the  member  for  Derby,  who  was,  as 
they  said,  obviously  in  a  distressing  condition 
of  health  and  of  mental  disturbance,  caused 
by  his  exertions  and  by  the  disappointment 
he  had  exjwrienced.  It  was  decided  to  post' 
pone  the  decision  of  the  house  for  a  week  till 
Mr.  PlimsoU  could  be  in  his  place.  The  impres- 


sion Wiis  deep  and  general  that  the  breach  of 
etiipiette  or  of  maimei-s  was  as  nothing  when 
com|>ared  with  the  ap]iarent  indilfereuce  of  the 
giivi-rnnient,  and  the  ex!i«|)erating  delays  and 
denials  with  which  the  ell'orl  to  save  men 
from  being  drowned  at  sea  had  been  received. 
Mr.  Piimsoll  became  for  a  time  a  national  hero. 
Before  tlie  week  w;is  up  he  reapi)eared  iu  [wr- 
liament,  where  he  tendered  a  frank  and  manly 
a]K(logy  for  his  former  violence,  and  begged 
the  pardon  of  tlie  house. 

Jlr.  Disraeli  had  fully  and  readily  with- 
drawn his  motion  for  a  reprimand,  and  the 
government,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  feeling 
of  the  country  by  the  utterances  at  public 
meetings,  pushed  forwaid  a  very  in.idequat* 
measure  for  regulating  the  structure  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  to  be  supplemented  by  subse- 
quent legislation  on  the  subject  of  marine 
insurance.  That  promised  legislation  did  not 
appeal',  however,  and  Mr.  PlimsoU  continued 
his  agitation,  i-eiterated  his  demands,  and 
even  ran  the  risk  of  another  threat  of  repri- 
mand for  his  violence,  before,  iu  a  new  Libei-al 
ministry,  further  advances  were  made,  in 
providing  for  some  kind  of  inspection  of 
outwai-d  bound  vessels,  restriction  of  loading, 
and  the  regulation  of  insurance. 

As  Mr.  Disraeli  sat  and  listened  to  the 
wild  tempestuous  words,  and  saw  the  clenched 
hand  and  whirling  arm  of  Mr.  Piimsoll,  he 
may  have  remembered  the  day,  so  many 
years  before,  when  he  had  himself  displayed 
scarcely  less  vehemence,  and  had  declared  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  jeering  cynical 
contemptuous  house  should  hear  him.  By 
what  an  arduous,  brUliaut,  and  successful 
career — by  what  an  exhausting  expenditure 
of  vital  force  he  had  made  good  those  words ! 
It  m.iy  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  at  least 
sympathized  with  Mr.  PlimsoU  in  that 
moment  of  fierce  assertion,  for  Disraeli  was 
one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  and  admire 
genuine  emotion  of  that  kind,  as  he  would  be 
one  of  the  first  generously  to  obliterate  all 
records  of  its  excesses.  Sitting  there,  the 
foremost  man  in  the  realm,  the  head  of  a 
strong  government,  and  revolving  a  jwlicy  of 
which  he  had  hithei-to  only  given  some  scin- 
tillating suggestions,  he  represented    m;uiy 
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qualities  which  Englishmen  held  Jear.  Tlie 
leaders  in  the  parliamentary  arena  have  often 
been  compared  to  gladiators,  and  doubtless 
the  heat  and  conflict  of  debate  stirs  up  that 
fighting  instinct  which  is  mostly  hidden  and 
subdued,  but  sometimes  glares  out  with  lion 
eyes,  and  alarms  its  possessor  even  more  than 
it  startles  his  antagonist.  If  leading  states- 
men are  to  be  spoken  of  metaphorically  as 
gladiators,  Disraeli  was  a  veteran  whose  repu- 
tation had  been  made  by  many  an  eager  con- 
test. His  onslaught  was  quick,  his  feints 
crafty  and  dangerous,  his  thrust  often  deadly. 
He  advanced  boldly,  got  away  readily,  was 
self-contained  and  imperturbable  in  defeat, 
in  victory  neither  implacable  nor  ungenerous. 
He  preserved  no  personal  animosities.  The 
combat  over  he  could  do  full  justice  to  his 
recent  opponent — speak  gracious  words,  if 
need  were,  and  recall  the  skill  with  which 
some  stroke  was  dealt.  Can  more  be  said  in 
relation  to  the  gladiatorial  character  ? 

He  would  be  a  strangely  misled  man  who 
would  say  that  Disraeli  did  not  love  England. 
The  influences  of  race  were  strong  in  him, 
but  they  had  joined  with  an  influence  as 
]jowerful.  He  was  English  plus  Hebrew 
rather  than  Hebrew  plus  English  after  all, 
for  his  will  and  his  devoted  service  were  with 
the  country  of  his  birth.  The  characteristics 
of  race  were  there,  and  asserted  themselves, 
especially  unsuiting  him  for  playing  that  part 
of  the  squire  in  which  he  sometimes  tried  his 
skill,  but  they  were  subordinated  to  what  he 
lielieved  was  for  the  honour  and  the  welfare 
of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged.  They 
were  subordinated,  that  is,  in  many  instances, 
but  when  the  time  came  they  reappeared  in 
the  policy  which  he  first  suggested  and  then 
avowed.  The  cast  of  his  aspirations  was 
oriental.  The  scene  which  he  imagined 
as  the  triumph  of  his  later  yeare  had  some- 
thing gorgeous  in  it.  Calmer  and  more  se- 
verely thoughtful  minds  felt  that  it  was 
theatrical.  To  him  no  doubt  it  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  some  systematic  policy, 
the  gradations  of  which  he  had  never  declared. 
To  make  the  queen  the  acknowledged  ruler 
of  an  empire  as  well  as  of  a  realm,  to  be 
the  prime  minister  of  a  government  tliat  was 


til  hold  a  great,  perhaps  a  paramount  place, 
and  to  bear  a  personal  jiart  in  representing 
its  power  and  influence ; — if  that  had  been 
his  dream  it  was  no  unworthy  one,  and  in  a 
measure  it  was  to  be  realized.  When  Benja- 
min Disraeli  sat  in  the  front  ministerial 
bench  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  the  reward  of 
his  unremitting  labour  in  imrliament  was 
awaiting  him ;  the  crown  of  the  peerage  Wiis 
to  mark  the  step  which  led  to  the  culmination 
of  his  extraordinary  career.  He  already  felt 
the  effects  of  the  long  strife.  It  was  not  till 
some  time  afterwards,  when  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Derby  from  the  cabinet  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  demonstration  by  England  against 
Russia,  led  to  his  .speaking  in  graceful  and 
pathetic  language  of  his  regi-et  at  losing  the 
official  support  of  one  so  trusted  and  admired, 
that  he  referred  in  a  marked  manner  to  the 
symptoms  of  failing  physical  powers  which 
were  among  the  reasons  for  his  accepting  a 
seat  in  the  Upper  House. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1876,  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  In  his  farewell  address 
to  his  constituents  he  wrote :  "  Throughout  my 
public  life  I  have  aimed  at  two  chief  results. 
Not  insensible  to  the  principle  of  progress,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  change  with  that 
respect  for  tradition  which  is  one  of  the  main 
elements  of  our  social  strength,  and  in  external 
affairs  I  have  endeavoured  to  develop  and 
strengthen  our  empire,  believing  that  combin- 
ation of  achievement  and  responsibility  ele- 
vates the  character  and  condition  of  a  people." 

Before  the  date  ou  which  this  title  was  con- 
ferred, "  the  Eastern  question"  was  again  stir- 
ring discussion.  Once  more  the  unspeakable 
Turk  was  agitating  Europe,  and  the  demands 
and  ambitions  of  Russia  were  exciting  deep 
suspicion  in  England. 

In  "LesMemoiressurlaChevaliere  d'Eon" 
that  man  or  woman  who  had  once  been  famous 
as  one  of  the  firet  sword-players  in  Europe,  and 
whose  familiarity  with  almost  every  country 
and  every  court  was  attributed  to  the  oppor- 
tunities enjoyed  in  the  capacity  of  a  secret 
agent,  there  occurred  a  pa-ssage  purporting  to 
be  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great. 
It  was  as  follows: — "Approach  as  near  as  pos- 
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Mlilf  lot.  iiiistaiitiiioiili-  aiul  towarvis  t!ie  liiilirs. 
lie  wliu  ivi^U!^  at  (.'><u»Uiiiiiuu|ile  will  be  tlie 
i-viiil  eoveivigu  of  tlio  world,  and  wich  that 
object  ill  view  pi-ovoke  eoutiuual  waj-s  with 
Turkey  ami  with  IVi-sia :  esUiblish  di>okyai\lb 
ill  the  lilack  Soa ;  get  iKissessioii  <if  the  shores 
of  that  sea  as  well  as  tJiose  of  tlie  Bidlic,  these 
two  tliiuj^  beiug  Heeess;iry  for  tlie  ultiiuato 
success  of  our  project ;  hasteu  tlie  decay  of 
Persia;  j>eiieti-ate  as  far  as  the  Persian  tiulf, 
re-establish  the  former  trade  of  the  Levaut 
by  ai)pr\)|iriatiiig  Syria;  ami,  if  possible, extend 
the  jKiwer  of  Russia  to  the  Indies,  which  are 
the  emporium  of  the  world." 

The  lirst  Napolet>u  published  this  alleged 
extract  fiviu  the  plan  for  compassing  Eurojx'au 
supremacy  left  by  the  C^zar  Peter  for  his  suc- 
cessors, and  depositeil  iu  the  archives  of  the 
Palace  of  Peterhotf.  The  whole  matter  was 
declare*!  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
French  empeivr  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
the  existence  of  any  such  document  was  posi- 
tively denied  hy  the  late  Emperor  Alexander. 
Whether  it  ever  had  any  existence  or  not  need 
not  be  discussed.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  ingeniously  devised  to  express  what  has 
more  than  once  appeared  to  some  European 
jx)liticians  to  be  the  practical  aim  of  Russia. 
During  the  Franco-German  war  Russia  had 
demanded  that  as  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  made  after  the  Crimean  war  had 
been  disregiirded,  the  clause  iTesti-aining  her 
fi-om  maintaining  armaments  in  the  Black 
Sea  should  be  expunged.  There  was  a  con- 
ference at  Berlin,  and  the  demand  became  a 
request  to  which  the  powers  conceded.  This 
"concession"  turned  out  to  be  important,  as 
Russia,  no  doubt,  foresaw  it  might  be.  In  1875 
she  was  already  advancing  into  Central  Asia 
by  steady  strides,  and  at  the  same  time 
Turkey  bad  declined  into  the  condition  from 
which  she  had  previously  suffered  because  of 
an  evil  and  corrupt  government.  There  came 
rumours  of  oppression  and  barbarous  cruelties 
perpetrated  against  the  people  of  the  Dauubian 
principalities.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  claim  the  right 
to  interpose  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
populations  on  the  frontier,  whatever  might 
be  bis  ultimate  object.     The  British  fleet  in 


the  Meilitn  '•  .y, 

not,  MS  Mr.  I  ah 

tlie  iiiteution  of  meuaciiig  anybody,  or  to  pro- 
tect the  Turkish  Empire,  but  to  prott-ct  the 
British  Euijiii-e.  At  a  conference  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  (lowei^  held  at  Berlin,  it  luid 
b<jeu  projiosed  that  there  sliuuld  be  a  sus|teu- 
siou  of  hostilities  between  Turkey  and  the 
provinces  for  a  month,  during  which  a  |)ejice 
should  be  negotiated,  and  that  if  the  negutia- 
tions  failed  the  powei'S  sliould  agree  to  a<lopt 
further  nie;isures  to  secure  ]>eace  and  compel 
Turkey  to  observe  her  former  promises. 

Lord  Derby  was  opposed  to  the  proposed 
concerted  action,  which  he  believed  was  tlie 
outcome  of  a  former  secret  agreement  between 
Russia,  jVustria,  and  Germany.  There  was 
also  a  suspicion  that  Russia  had  fomented  the 
insurrection  iu  some  of  the  provinces.  The 
memorandum  was  not  adopted,  and  public 
excitement  w:is  kept  at  a  high  pitch  by  intelli- 
gence that  the  Mussulmans  at  Salouica  had 
risen  against  the  Europeans  and  murdered 
the  French  and  German  consuls ;  that  at  Con- 
stantinople a  revolutionary  party  had  suc- 
ceecled  in  deposing  the  sultin  Abdul  A/iz, 
who  shortly  afterwards  hail  committed  suicide 
by  opening  the  veins  in  his  arm  with  a  pair 
of  scissors ;  that  his  nephew  Murad  had  been 
appointed  bis  successor,  and  Iiad  promised  to 
appoint  a  government  to  secure  the  liberties 
of  all  his  subjects.  In  three  months,  however, 
he  also  was  dethroned,  and  his  brother  Hamid 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Then  came  the  news  of 
the  insurrection  in  Bulgai-ia,  and  of  the  hor- 
rible cruelties  of  the  savage  Bashi-Bazouks, 
who  were  sent  to  suppress  it.  The  bodies  of 
slaughtered  women  and  children  lay  in  heaps. 
Forty  girls  who  had  shut  themselves  in  a 
house  were  burned  to  death;  12,(»00  pei^sons 
had  been  killed  in  Philippopolis ;  at  B:ttak 
above  10(X)  persons  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
church,  which  resisted  the  attempts  of  the 
Bashi-Bazouks,  who  thereupon  fired  through 
the  windows,  climbed  to  the  roof,  and  dropped 
burning  faggots  and  lighted  rags,  which  hsA 
been  dipped  in  jietroleuiu,  amongst  the  refu- 
gees. Mr.  Gladstone  urgeil  that  the  Euroj)ean 
powers  should  combine  to  settle  the  Eastern 
question.      Mr.   Disraeli  explained   that   the 
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European  powers  approved  the  attitude  of 
England,  which  was  one  of  strict  neutrality. 
The  duty  of  the  government,  he  said,  was  to 
maintain  the  empire  of  England  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  they  would  never  agree  to  any 
step,  though  it  might  obtain  for  a  moment 
comparative  quiet  and  a  false  prosperity, 
which  hazarded  the  existence  of  that  empire. 

Before  parliament  was  prorogued  it  was 
announced  that  the  prime  minister  had  been 
honoured  with  a  peerage,  and  would  sit  in  the 
Upper  House.  During  the  recess  the  public 
feeling  on  behalf  of  the  wretched  people  of  the 
insurgent  provinces  became  intensified  by  the 
report  received  from  Mr.  Baring,  our  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  come 
forward  as  the  leader  and  exponent  of  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  now  he  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Bulgarian  Horrors  and  ike 
Question  of  the  East,  in  which  he  advocated 
a  concert  of  the  European  powers  to  extinguish 
the  Ottoman  executive  power  in  Bosnia,  Her- 
zegovina, and  Bulgaria.  One  passage  in  this 
pamphlet  was  afterwards  urged  against  him, 
as  though  he  had  advocated  the  expulsion  of 
the  whole  Turkish  population  from  Em-ope. 
"The  bag -and -baggage  jjolicy,"  as  some  wit 
had  named  it,  became  a  long-standing  jeering 
accusation. 

What  he  wrote  was  : — "  Let  us  insist  that 
our  government,  which  has  been  working  in 
one  direction,  shall  work  in  the  other,  and 
shall  apply  all  its  vigour  to  concur  with  the 
other  states  of  Europe  in  obtaining  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  executive  power  in  Bul- 
garia. Let  the  Turks  now  carry  away  their 
abuses  in  the  only  possible  manner,  namely, 
by  carrying  off  themselves.  Their  Zaptiehs 
and  their  Mudirs,  their  Bimbashis  and  their 
Yuzbachis,  their  Kaimakams  and  their  Pashas, 
one  and  all,  bag  and  baggage,  shall,  I  hope, 
clear  out  from  the  province  they  have  deso- 
lated and  profaned." 

There  was  soon  a  plain  issue  before  the 
nation — those  who  thought  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  have  renounced  Turkey  rather 
than  have  prolonged  for  an  instant  the  crimes 
which  were  being  perpetrated  by  her  emis- 
saries, or  have  seemed  to  countenance  them  by 
refraining  from  joining  in  their  pi-actical  con- 


demnation. Those  who  thought  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield  would  have  ignored  the  necessity 
for  interfering  with  what  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment chose  to  do,  if  that  interference  might 
affect  the  power  or  influence  of  England  in 
the  East,  and  0))en  the  door  for  Russia  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  latter  prevailed.  The  in- 
vincible distrust  of  Russian  intrigue,  the  recol- 
lections of  Russian  b.arbarism,  turned  the  scale, 
but  not  till  a  later  date.  There  were  fierce 
debates  in  parliament,  great  public  meetings 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  a  leading  part  with  amazing 
fervour  and  energy.  For  a  time  he  seemed 
to  carry  the  people  with  him,  for  they  were 
moved  by  sentiments  of  pity  and  of  indigna- 
tion, and  called  on  the  government  to  put 
pressure  upon  Turkey;  but  the  sentiment  gave 
place  to  the  old  distrust  of  Russian  influence, 
and  began  to  bui'n  low.  The  indignation,  if 
it  did  not  die  out,  smouldered  before  the  blaze 
of  that  i^romise  of  imperial  supremacy  which 
might  be  threatened  by  any  treaty  that  gave 
Russia  a  new  footing  in  the  East. 

Russia  declared  war  with  Tui-key  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1877,  and  while  one  army 
crossed  the  Danube  and  marched  towards  the 
Balkans  another  invaded  Asia  Minor.  At 
first  they  met  with  few  repulses.  From  Sis- 
tova  to  Tirnova,  the  ancient  cajjital  of  Bul- 
garia, the  Grand-duke  Nicholas  made  an  almost 
triumphal  procession  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people ;  but  at  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  at 
Plevna,  20  miles  south  of  the  Danube,  where 
Omar  Pacha  had  made  a  stand  and  thrown  up 
fortifications,  the  Turks  numbered  50,000  to 
70,000,  and  the  Russians  were  defeated  with 
immense  loss.  They  afterwards  took  the  Shipka 
Pass,  and  after  a  tremendous  conflict  the 
emperor  sent  General  Todleben,  the  defender 
of  Sebastopol,  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
Plevna  surrendered.  Then  the  Russians  swept 
all  before  them.  In  the  early  part  of  1878 
they  might  have  entered  Constantinople.  It 
was  reported  that  they  had  done  so,  and  par- 
liament then  sitting  was  in  a  ferment.  The 
fleet  was  ordei-ed  to  the  Dardanelles.  Public 
feeling  was  so  aroused  that  the  anti-Russian 
jjarty  was  predominant. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  announced  that  he 
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woulii  :usk  for  a  supiJijufUUin-  cstiiii.iic  of  biil 
tuillioiks  fur  U!kv:il  auiX  lailiury  |iur|Ku>i.vi. 
Agaiu  a  sudden  report  caiue  tliiit  the  Itu^fiuaiu 
were  dose  to  CoustautiuojJe,  aud  the  excite- 
lueut  iu  Loudou  btv.iiue  tremeudous.  The 
fleet  was  oi\lered  to  go  through  the  Uardau- 
elles  to  Coustautiuople,  aiid  iu  spit^  of  the 
ltussi:iu  protest  tLat  if  it  p;t:>s<»d  the  Straits 
there  would  lie  good  re;isou  I  !i 

of  Uie  neighbourhood  hy  tht-  .  ,  s 

remained  Uiere.  There  was  to  be  no  disem- 
barkatiou  of  the  Britisli  luul  no  fidvauce  b>°  the 
Ivussiaus. 

Daily,  almost  hourly,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
endeavouring  to  force  upon  the  government  a 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  people  of  the 
disturbed  provinces,  and  his  eflorts  were  sup- 
ported by  hundreds  of  meetings  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  country.  He  admitted  that  iu 
what  he  might  call  his  old  age  he  had  became 
an  agitator,  but  the  agitation,  he  averred,  was 
in  a  good  and  holy  cause, — in  the  hope  that 
by  the  withdraw;U  of  moixU  and  material  sup- 
port from  Turkey,  and  the  combined  repre- 
sentations of  our  government  with  those  of  the 
other  powers,  the  Porte  would  be  compelled 
to  cease  from  cruelty  aad  oppression,  and 
freedom  with  practical  self-government  might 
be  secured  for  the  people.  The  resolutions 
which  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  supported  with  moxdng  elequence 
and  earnestness,  did  not,  however,  meet  with 
acceptance.  In  the  Liberal  ranks  there  was 
division  on  the  subject,  and  an  impression 
seemed  to  be  deepening,  that  complete  neu- 
trality, abstention  from  any  pledges,  and  a 
watchful  attitude  with  regard  to  Russia  was 
the  safest  policy.  There  was  a  general  notion 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  knew  more  of  the  situ- 
ation than  he  chose  to  make  public ;  that  he 
was  waiting  quietly  for  the  right  moment  to 
checkmate  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  con- 
trol Turkey  by  two  or  three  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful moves.  There  was  some  reason  for  so 
thinking.  His  career  had  been  illustrative  of 
these  very  qualities  of  patient  sclf-possession, 
combined  with  readiness  of  action,  and  resource 
and  unbounded  audacity,  which,  now  that  he 
held  the  dogs  of  war  in  leasli,  and  was  the 
head  if  not  the  dictator  of  the  government. 


might  I  '     '       1   to  blloW  souu-  1      "        '    ':>• 

play  I'l  '.  and,  lu   the  {  ..(, 

give  to  Kuglaud  her  pruix-r  pLuxr  lu  the  world, 
TluNse  opinions  had  undoubtedly  gained  ground, 
and  so  loud  and  boist«rou«  were  some  of  thti 
extremer  advocates  of  an  auti-Hu&aiau  policy, 
tlial  it  seemed  iia  though  we  should  soon  bu 
obliged  to  make  some  manifestation  which 
would  be  et]U!d  toa  Jiiviclauiatioii    '  ■  s. 

The   bumptious,  ovcrbc-uiug  d^  i  iis 

of  the  war  jwrty  perhaps  increased  when  it 
was  discovered  that  Russia  kept  faith,  and 
refniined  from  murchiug  on  Constantinople, 
and  it  may  have  required  all  the  astuteness  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  to  "  uphold  the 
character  and  prestige  of  England"  without 
actually  making  common  cause  with  the 
"Jingoes." 

The  term  ''Jingoes"  will  itself,  when  ex- 
plained, indicate  the  pei-sons  who  were  just 
then  making  themselves  most  conspicuous — 
especially  in  London — and  the  temper  which 
they  too  frequently  displayed.  The  most 
noisy  and  violent  of  the  partisans  of  the 
government  were  of  course  those  who,  regard- 
ing war  from  a  distance,  and  without  any  ex- 
perience of  it,  were  ready  to  boast  and  to 
threaten.  For  these  some  jinglers  of  rhyme 
had  written  one  or  two  so-called  ''patriotic'' 
songs,  by  which  the  proprietors  of  music  halls 
expected  to  attract  lai-ge  audiences,  to  assist 
in  yelling  the  choruses,  and  to  consume  liquor. 
The  most  successful  of  these  productions  had 
a  refrain  which  seemed  exactly  to  suit  the 
taste  and  intelligence  of  the  audiences : 

"  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo,  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ships ;  we've  got  the  men ;  we're  got 
the  money  too." 

This  choiTis  was  heard  everywhere,  and  the 
Liberals,  who  had  been  a  good  deal  hustled 
and  insulted,  even  at  their  own  meetings, 
and  who  for  the  most  jiart  felt  that  they  were 
being  publicly  yelled  down,  gave  to  their  de- 
monstrative opponents  the  name  of  "Jingoes," 
a  term  which  is  quite  likely  to  be  perpetuated 
when  its  origin  is  forgotten. 

For  a  time  the  "Jingoes"  seemed  to  be  hav- 
ing all  their  own  way,  and  became  not  only 
boisterous,  but  riotously  aggressive.     In  sev- 
I  eral  instances,  and  notably  on  one  occasion  in 
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Loudon,  they  boasted  of  having  taken  forcible 
possession  of  rooms  that  had  been  hired  by 
the  Liberals  for  the  purpose  of  holding  meet- 
ings. One  evening  a  coniijany  of  these  high- 
spirited  and  gallant  gentlemen,  flushed  with 
pride  and  wine,  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone in  a  West  End  street,  became  so  grossly 
insulting,  and  made  such  threatening  demon- 
strations, that  it  became  necessary  for  the 
lady  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  of  a  house,  at 
the  door  of  which  a  servant  was  standing. 

The  vote  of  credit  asked  for  by  the  govern- 
ment had  been  granted  by  a  large  majority. 
Prince  Gortschakotf  had  declared  that,  far  from 
marching  onward,  the  Russian  troops  had 
been  ordered  everywhere  to  cease  from  further 
hostilities;  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet 
had  been  sent  to  C'oustantinople.  On  the  3rd 
of  March,  1878,  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed  at  St.  Stefano, 
by  which  Russia,  while  securing  the  freedom 
of  the  Christian  populations  from  Turkish 
rule,  would  not  only  have  claimed  a  large  war 
indemnity,  but  would  have  expanded  Bul- 
garia into  a  state,  of  which  she  would  practi- 
cally have  had  control.  This  treaty  was  at 
once  denounced  by  Lord  Derby  as  an  at- 
tempted readjustment  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  contracting 
powers,  while  Lord  Beaconsfield  represented 
that  it  would  vii-tually  give  Russia  conti'ol 
over  the  whole  of  south-eastern  Europe.  It 
was  demanded  that  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
should  be  considered  in  a  conference  at  Ber- 
lin, and  the  demand  was  accompanied  by 
demonstrations,  in  which  Lord  Derby  could 
not  concur,  since  he  regarded  them  as  ap- 
proaching to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  reserve 
forces  were  called  out,  and  it  was  afterwards 
known  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  Indian 
government  to  send  7000  native  troops  to 
Malta,  and  that  we  had  prepared  to  occupy 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  land  an  armed  force 
on  the  coast  of  Syi'ia. 

Lord  Derby  feeling  that  he  could  not  re- 
main in  the  ministry  sent  in  his  resignation, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  appointed 
to  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Ga- 
thorne  Hardy  (Lord  Cranbrook)  taking  the 
India  oflice.     After  much  contention  Russia 


agreed  to  submit  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  a 
congress,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Berlin  on 
the  13th  of  June.  Somewhat  to  the  surprise 
of  tlie  jjublic  tlie  prime  minister  announced 
the  intention  of  himself  accompanying  Lord 
Salisbury  to  attend  it. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  a  treaty 
was  signed  intrusting  Austria  to  occupy  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina,  an  arrangement  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  afterwards  admitted  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  placing  another  power 
as  a  block  to  a  Russian  advance  on  Constanti- 
nople. The  organization  of  these  provinces  was 
left  to  Austria.  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro were  to  be  independent,  the  latter  stjite 
receiving  the  seaport  of  Antivari  and  some 
adjoining  territory.  The  Balkans  were  to  be 
the  southern  frontier  of  Bulgaria,  which  was 
made  tributary  to  the  sultan,  but  with  an  in- 
dependent government  under  a  prince  elected 
by  the  people,  with  the  assent  of  the  contract- 
ing powers  and  the  confirmation  of  the  sultan. 
South  of  the  Balkans  a  state  w;is  to  be  created 
called  Eastern  Roumelia,  which  was  to  be 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  sultan,  who, 
however,  was  not  to  send  thither  any  of  those 
U'regular  troops  whose  atrocities  had  aroused 
so  much  indignation.  Roumania  was  to  re- 
store to  Russia  a  part  of  Bessarabia  which  had 
been  detached  by  the  treaty  of  1856,  and  in 
exchange  was  to  receive  from  Russia  part  of 
the  Dobrudscha,  including  SUistria  and  Mag- 
nolia. The  Porte  was  bound  to  come  to  some 
an-angemeut  with  Greece  for  the  rectification 
of  the  frontier;  to  "apply  to  Crete  the  organic 
law  of  1868;"  to  hand  overto  Russia  Ai-dahan, 
Kars,  and  Batoum;  and  to  pay  a  war  indem- 
nity. 

The  congress  having  concluded  its  sittings, 
with  a  settlement  by  which  Russia  did  not 
do  very  badly  after  aU,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
returned  to  London,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  acclamation,  and  after  a 
kind  of  ceremonial  procession  from  the  rail- 
way-station addressed  the  multitude  from  a 
window  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  said:  "Lord 
Salisbury  and  myself  have  brought  you  back 
peace,  but  a  peace,  I  hope,  with  honour,  which 
may  satisfy  our  sovereign,  and  tend  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country."  For  some  time  afterwards 
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"  IH-ai-a  with  honoiir  "  was  u  luotlo  or  watcli- 
\voi\l.  Loixl  Joliu  Kussrll  liail  useil  the  phi-nse 
five-«ud-tweuty  yi-«iii  befoi-e,  wheu  iu  ti  s|>efch 
at  Oivt'iiix'k  hi"  had  saiJ:  "If  )H-.ti.v  caiiiiot  ]m> 
iiiaiiiliiiuAl  with  hoiiuur  it  is  uu  Kuiger  ]H.'Uoe." 
The  Berlin  treaty  was  iux>oiuplisheil,  uud 
Lin\l  lieaooiisliild's  jiivseiu'e  at  the  confer- 
ence may  liave  had  ixmsiderable  efl'ect.  Not 
the  elTeet  whicli  tlie  Jingoes  attributed  to  it, 
however;  for,  so  far  as  Knghuid  was  concerned, 
iusteitd  of  the  terms  of  tlie  U-eaty  having  been 
proposeil  and  settled  by  acute  and  authorita- 
tive discussion,  il  was  afterwanls  discovered 
that  there  had  been  a  "  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence" and  seci-et  engagements  with  Kussia  and 
Turkey,  which  iu  eti'ect  had  already  settled 
most  of  the  chiuses  of  the  proposed  tivaty, 
and  had  been  agi^eed  on  and  signeil  at  the 
Foreign  Ollice  before  the  meeting  of  the  cou- 


We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  Eastern 
ijuestion. 

While  the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  supposed  to 
shut  the  fixiut  gate  to  India,  the  marauder 
seemed  to  be  plotting  to  gaiu  an  eutrauce  by 
the  back  door. 

We  liave  already  uoted  the  early  distur- 
bances in  connection  with  the  occujjatioii  of 
Cabul.'  It  now  seemed  as  if  that  terrible  story 
w;is  about  to  be  repeated.  Dost  Mahomed 
had  left  as  his  successor  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali, 
whose  claims  were  resisted  by  the  other  sons, 
so  that  after  many  Wcissitudes  of  war  he  did 
uot  gaiu  firm  possession  of  the  Afghan  capitiU 
till  166S.  He  conceived  tliat  he  had  little 
i-easou  to  love  the  English,  who  had  refused  to 
guarantee  him  against  the  advance  of  Russia, 
and  bad  recognized  his  rivals  Afzul  Klian  and 
Azim  Khan  as  de  facto  rulers  of  Cabul  during 
their  successful  resistance  to  his  claims.  In 
1869  Lord  Mayo,  the  viceroy — whose  :iss;issi- 
uation  by  a  native  in  the  Audaman  Islands 
was  one  of  the  darkest  events  in  1872 — had 
imid  him  au  official  visit  and  furiiLshed  him 
with  six  lacs  of  rupees  and  some  artillery. 

We  had  refused  to  protect  him  against  the 
hostile  advances  of  Bnssia;  but  we  wereequally 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  2SS;  vol.  ii  p.  7. 


ivady  til  resent  his  reception  of  ill  t 

were  friendly.     In  l^7^,  whrn  ihr  i  i  .• 

protests  made  ugaiust  Kudiiia's  tulvouce  upon 
the  Turkish  proviui-es  wan  uncertain,  a  lius- 
sian  envoy  was  sent  tu  I'abul  with  the  u|j|ia- 
reut  object  of  concluding  some  kind  of  ailiaui-v 
with  the  Ameer.  This,  of  course,  would,  if 
uot  frustr-iileil,  have  been  a  serious  injury  to 
tliat  imyierial  policy  which  had  found  some 
expression  by  an  addition  to  the  ixjyal  title 
which  was  to  be  used  only  in  relation  to  ludui. 
If  Kussia  sent  au  envoy  England  must  ha\e 
a  mission.  The  changes  which  h;ul  been 
made  in  tlie  office  of  viceroy  of  India  iu  187(i 
had  led  to  the  resignation  of  Loi-d  Nortli- 
brook,  and  Lord  Lyttoii  (better  known  to 
readers  of  verse  by  his  uom  de  plume  of  Owen 
Meredith),  the  son  of  the  brilliant  novelist, 
succeeiled  him,  for  what  reason  or  what  special 
capacity  nobody  seems  to  have  discovered  at 
that  time.  He  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and,  without  regard 
to  the  protests  of  Shere  Ali,  the  mission  w;is 
sent  to  Cabul.  It  was  stopped  on  the  frontier 
by  au  officer  of  the  Ameer,  who  refused  to 
allow  it  to  pass  till  he  had  the  authority  of 
his  chief.  This  was  regardeil  as  a  deliberate 
refusal,  the  manner  of  which  demanded  a  re- 
sort to  foree;  and  a  British  force  supjjorted 
the  mission  and  marehed  to  Gandamuk,  a 
place  between  Jellalabad  and  Cabul,  where 
they  formed  a  camp.  Meantime  Shere  Ali 
died ;  bis  sou  Yakoob  Khan,  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled,  came  to  tlie  throne,  professed 
a  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  tlie 
British,  and  went  into  the  camp.  A  treaty 
was  entered  into  to  pay  the  Ameer  £&),000 
a  year  in  exchange  for  the  frontier,  the 
"  scientific  frontier,"  as  Lord  Beacoustield  had 
called  it,  to  be  occupied  by  the  British.  A 
British  representative  was  to  be  resident  at 
Cabul,  and  the  Ameer  was  to  be  assisted  to 
defend  himself  against  any  foreign  enemy. 
Almost  before  tlie  ink  of  the  treaty  was  dry, 
and  while  the  sound  of  applause  at  the  dex- 
terity with  which  we  liad  occupied  Cabul  and 
Candahar,  and  so  could  keep  Bussia  out  of 
ludiii,  was  still  ringing,  news  came  that  Sir 
Louis  Cavagnaii,  the  Euglisli  envoy,  and 
ue<u-ly  all  the  officers  of  the  mission  with  the 
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native  escort,  had  been  murdered  by  insur- 
geuta  in  Cabul,  They  had  been  attacked  iu 
the  residency  by  a  crowd  of  fierce  but  cowardly 
foes,  who  came  upou  them  like  a  horde  of  wolves. 
The  Englishmen,  seeing  nothing  for  it  but  to 
fight,  made  a  swift  sudden  s;dly  and  drove 
back  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  gate,  and 
then  rapidly  retii'ed,  leaving  some  of  the  enemy 
dead  —  many  of  them  driven  headlong  by 
blows  from  the  fist,  for  the  ofiicera  were  not 
completely  armed.  Even  repeated  sallies  like 
this  were  of  no  avail,  the  mob,  pressed  for- 
ward by  increasing  numbers,  closed  upon 
them;  they  were  overwhelmed  and  slain.  It 
was  war  then,  of  course,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  The  forces  that  came  to  stop 
the  British  advance  were  defeated  with  heavy 
loss,  and  General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  held 
Cabul  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
Sir  D.  Stewart  reocoupying  Candahar.  Ya- 
koob  Khan  abdicated,  and  with  some  of  his 
adviser's  was  sent  to  Peshawur.  This  caused 
a  general  insurrection  in  the  country  round 
Cabul,  the  leaders  of  which  ordered  an  attack 
on  the  forces  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  who 
had  retired  to  the  cantonments  of  Sherpur 
to  await  reinforcements.  Before  any  aid  ar- 
rived our  troops  had  beaten  their  assailants, 
■whose  leaders  fled,  and  Shere  Ali  Khan,  the 
Afghan  governor  of  Candahar,  having  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  English,  was  left  as  in- 
pendent  ruler,  while  Sir  D.  Stewart  marched 
with  part  of  his  force  to  Cabul  to  assume 
supreme  command.  On  the  way  he  met  and 
defeated  an  Afghan  army,  probably  raised  by 
the  fugitive  chiefs,  near  Ghuzni.  He  then 
continued  negotiations  which  made  Abdul 
Rahman  Khan,  son  of  Afzul  Khau,  Ameer  of 
Cabul. 

It  was  to  General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts, 
however,  that  the  great  achievement  of  the 
campaign  was  due;  and,  but  for  the  skill  and 
almost  unparalleled  boldness  of  that  com- 
mander and  the  unyielding  courage  of  his 
men,  a  great  disaster  might  at  the  last  have 
befallen  the  British  arms.  In  June,  1880, 
Ayub  (a  brother  of  Yakoob  Khan),  who 
had  taken  up  his  position  at  Herat,  marched 
against  Candahar  with  a  large  force.  General 
Burrows  advanced  to  oppose  him,  but  some  of 


the  native  troops  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and 
he  was  severely  defeated  at  Maiwaud,  and 
had  to  fall  back  in  confusion  on  Candahar, 
which  was  closely  invested  by  Ayub  Khan. 
Reinforcements  were  delayed  for  want  of 
trans))ort,  the  crisis  was  becoming  dan- 
gerous, when  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  set  out 
with  his  army  of  10,000  men  on  a  forced  march 
from  Cabul  to  Candahar,  a  distance  of  about 
300  miles,  through  a  difficult  and  hostUe 
country.  The  heat  was  tremendous,  and 
there  was  some  fighting  to  be  done  on  the 
way,  but  in  thi-ee  weeks  the  journey  was  ac- 
complished. The  men,  without  hesitation, 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  brilliant 
victory,  which  re-established  the  prestige  and 
the  temporary  power  of  the  British  arms,  and 
enabled  us  to  place  the  administration,  as 
well  as  the  ameerahip,  in  the  hands  of  Abdul 
Rahman  Khan,  and  to  retire  from  Cabul, 
leaving  "the  scientific  frontier"  to  remain 
an  expression  without  much  practical  mean- 
ing. 

The  gallantry  and  remarkable  generalship 
of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was  perhaps  not  so 
completely  recognized  as  some  subsequent 
successes  by  other  generals  have  been,  but  he 
was  honoui'ed  with  the  thanks  of  the  queen 
and  the  country,  and  his  name  and  that  of 
his  army  is  still  associated  with  the  deed  of 
prowess  which  alone  seemed  to  give  some 
lustre  to  a  war  undertaken  without  counting 
the  cost  and  singularly  barren  in  results. 

Alas !  there  was,  if  possible,  a  still  worse 
and  less  honourable  enterprise  before  the 
country  in  what  was  known  as  the  Zulu  war. 
It  is  so  recent  that  a  few  lines  only  need  be 
devoted  to  it. 

The  various  states  of  South  Africa  difiered 
BO  considerably  that  it  was  not  at  first  easy  to 
unravel  theii-  claims,  still  less  their  alleged 
gi-ievanoes.  There  were  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  directly  under  British  control.  There 
was  the  Transvaal,  the  territory  north  of  the 
Vaal  river,  a  Dutch  republic,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000  Europeans  and  250,000  Kafira 
and  natives.  There  was  the  Orange  Fi-ee 
State,  formed  by  Dutch  settlers  who  emigrated 
from  Cape  Colony  because  they  disliked  British 
rule,  and  whose  independence  had  been  recog- 
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ui2t-il.  Ou  tlit<  uorlli  hulf,  lifViiiui  llm  1.iiu|h>|xi 
river,  the  Tr.ins\'!i;iJ  iKirvleitHl  mi  (lid  \iisl 
wilJerueas  of  the  iiitei-iur,  whera  Mutittt  and 
Liviiij^toue  vi:>iteil  the  l^ohunuas  iiiul  other 
jfreat  tribes.  Next  to  the  »tniii!,'e  State  h»y 
Basiitulaiul  aiitl  Natal,  muter  Uritisli  rule,  and 
boixiering  on  Natal  the  fouiitrv  of  the  Zuliiii. 
The  inability  of  tlie  Boers  of  tlie  'I'l-ausvaal 
to  defend  themselves  as^iinst  the  Zulu  Katim 
inducetl  the  British  <;overiinient  to  oiler  to 
take  charge  of  the  additional  t<'rritory  in  the 
presuiued  interest  of  the  Kuropeaii  jHipiilatiou 
as  against  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
natives.  Some  of  the  native  tribes  weix; 
sulticieutly  organized  to  be  regiuded  nither 
»s  uncivilized  communities  than  as  mere 
sjivages,  and  though  we  had  in  1S74  put 
down  a  Bo-called  insurrection  under  the  chief 
Ljingalibabele,  and  punished  him  with  im- 
prisonmeut,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  we 
acted  in  a  high-handed  manner. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Dr.  Colenso, 
the  Bishop  of  Natal,  w;is  deeply  and  conscien- 
tiously interested  in  the  wellbeing  of  the 
Zulus,  and  repeatedly  denounced,  while  he 
more  than  once  mitigated  or  prevented,  the  in- 
justice and  misuuderstaniling  under  which 
they  suffered. 

The  Boera  of  the  Ti-ansvaal  had  been  de- 
feated by  one  chief,  Secocoeni,  and  were  in 
constant  peril  from  the  Zulus,  and  yet  they 
would  not  treat  them  with  consideration.  Judg- 
ing from  recent  events  it  would  seem  that 
some  of  the  Zulu  chiefs,  Cete  wayo,  for  inst;mce, 
was  little  less  worthy  of  respect  and  concilia- 
tion than  the  subjects  of  the  South  African 
Volksraad  ;  but  Cetewayo,  as  the  greatest  chief 
and  ruler  of  the  Zulus,  detested  the  Boers,  who 
had,  he  believed,  injured  him,  and  who  held 
territory  which  he  with  justice  claimed  to  be- 
long to  his  people,  while  he  was  frankly  anxious 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  and 
to  pay  allegiance  to  the  English  sovereign. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  British  govern- 
ment made  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  mistiike  with  respect  to  both 
parties.  In  response  to  some  vague  represen- 
tation it  proposed  to  the  Boers  that  the  Trans- 
va:il  should  be  annexed  to  British  territory 

that  it  might  have  due  protection,  and  sent 
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out  Sir  Thet'pliilus  .>lie|istone,  who,  without 
waiting  for  an  exact  decisiuii  eithei-  there  ur 
at  home,  proeiaiuitHl  the  auuexaiiou.  It  un- 
dertook to  arbitrate  on  Cetewayo's  claim,  and 
after  timling  in  bin  favour  sent  out  Sir  liaitle 
Frera,  who,  as  loid  oummiiiiiioiier,  instead  of 
doing  prompt  justice,  kept  back  the  award, 
treated  the  Zulu  chief  with  uuu-ked  dislike, 
and  at  length,  after  having  exasperated  him, 
and  aroused  hisKUspiciunsby  delay,  demanded 
.IS  a  i-oudition  of  the  awaixl  that  the  Zulu 
tro<.>ps  should  be  disai'med  and  disbjinded,  and 
return  to  their  homes.  This  demand  not  being 
immediately  complied  with  Zululaud  was  in- 
vaded by  British  troo|>s;  but  we  had  under- 
valueil  the  ability  of  Cetewayo  and  the  strength 
of  those  whom  we  had  converted  into  enemies. 

News  of  a  defeat  at  Isandula  came  here  at  a 
time  when  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion 
was  about  to  swing  back.  The  spirits  of  tliose 
who  had  been  boasting  and  singing,  and  de- 
claring "by  Jingo,"  felt  a  little  dashed  at  the 
disiister;  and  though,  when  Loixl  Chelmsford, 
who  was  in  command,  retrieved  his  position 
so  completely  that  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  the  war  was  over,  and  Cetewayo  was 
quickly  made  a  prisoner,  the  blow  loosened 
the  hold  of  the  government,  and  "imperial 
policy"  was  sixiken  in  lower  tones.  One  event 
which  gave  a  darker  shadow  to  the  war  in 
Zululaud  was  the  death  of  the  young  prince 
im])erial,  the  son  of  the  late  Napoleon  III. 
and  the  widowed  Eugenie,  ex-empress  of  the 
French.  The  youth,  who  was  of  good  and 
fair  promise,  had  studied  in  a  military  school 
at  Woolwich,  and  offered  to  serve  as  a  volun- 
teer on  Lord  Chelmsford's  stiiff.  He  went  out 
with  a  small  reconnoitring  party,  which  was 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  who  slew  him  with 
their  assegais. 

The  determination  to  annex  the  Transvaal 
met  with  no  better  result  than  the  invasion 
of  Zululand.  The  soldiers  who  came  to  rein- 
force the  Boers  found  themselves  among  ene- 
mies, and  friendly  annexation  was  inter- 
preted into  aimed  invasion,  ending  in  defeat 
which  it  would  have  been  ignominious  to 
avenge.  The  mistakes  of  1877-79  bad  to 
be  remedied  by  another  government,  by  the 

long-deferred  release  and  restoration  of  Cete- 
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wayo,  ami  the  abandonment  of  hostilities 
against  the  people  of  the  Transvjial,  who  had 
a])parently  been  the  ^'ictims  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Before  passing  from  the  Eastern  question  a 
word  must  be  said  about  Egypt.  One  of  the 
earlier  manifestations  of  the  jiolicy  afterwai'ds 
adojjted  by  the  government  was  the  piu-chase 
from  the  khedive  in  1875  of  the  176,000 
shares  which  he  held  in  the  Suez  Canal. 
There  were  400,000  shares  altogether,  and  he 
held  nearly  half  of  them,  but  he  was  nearly 
ruined  by  extravagance  and  debauchery, 
and  they  came  upon  the  stock -exchange, 
where  the  British  governmeut  bought  them 
for  .£4,000,000  sterling.  A  few  people  there 
were  who  had  grave  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  investment,  but  the  majority  fii'st  thought 
of  it  as  a  subtle  thing,  an  artful  move  of  Dis- 
raeli's, and  afterwards  as  a  rather  bold,  char- 
acteristic way  of  showing  foreign  nations  that 
we  meant  to  keep  our  hold  upon  the  road  to 
•  the  East.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  w.is,  perhaps, 
worth  while  to  give  to  England  a  large  in- 
terest in  a  commercial  undertaking  in  which 
our  trade  was  certain  to  play  a  prominent 
part,  and  to  be  able  to  hold  some  influence 
over  M.  de  Lesseps,  a  somewhat  self-asser- 
tive and  arrogant  personage,  as  recent  events 
have  shown. 

But  we  soon  had  a  more  distinctive  influence 
in  Egypt  by  what  was  known  as  the  dual  con- 
trol, which  gave  to  France  and  England  the 
administration  of  the  financial  aftaii-s  of  the 
country  in  the  interests  of  the  European 
creditoi-s.  In  1876  Mr.  Goschen  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  France  unravelled  the  tangled 
skein  of  Egyptian  finance,  arranged  the  loans 
so  that  creditors  could  be  paid  at  some  sacri- 
fice, placed  the  khedive  on  a  fixed  allowance, 
and  brought  the  whole  of  Egyptian  finance 
under  European  control,  taking  the  regulation 
of  railways,  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  dis- 
bni-sements  of  the  state,  care  of  the  funds,  and 
payments  of  debts,  the  Egyptian  minister  of 
finance  being  quietly  deposed.  This  arrange- 
ment concluded  by  the  appointment  of  con- 
trollere-general  by  England  aud  France.  Tlie 
scheme  was  op])osed  by  Lord  Derby,  but  was 
agreed  to  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  pressing 


solicitation  of  France,  and  because  of  the  ap- 
peals of  the  prodigal  khedive.  Subsequently 
the  affairs  of  this  involved  exchequer  re- 
quired the  appointment  of  an  extra  liquida- 
tion commission,  and  in  1881  the  capital  debt 
under  various  "  loans "  amounted  to  above 
i;98,000,000,  with  a  floating  debt  of  lo,000,000. 
Ft  will  readily  be  undei-stood  that  the  admin- 
istration of  many  of  the  chief  oflices  by  Euro- 
peans gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction.  How 
far  this  may  liave  influenced  the  commence- 
ment of  the  insurrection  under  Arabi  Pasha 
in  1882  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

The  dual  control  vii-tually  ceased  to  exist 
when  France  held  back  from  supporting  the 
authority  of  the  khedive  against  the  rebel 
general,  with  whom  it  was  believed  he  w;us 
treacherously  in  accord  till  the  insurrection  in 
Alexandria  rendered  it  necessary  for  our-  gov- 
ernment to  send  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Sey- 
mour to  protect  European  residents,  and  the 
acts  of  the  insurgents  compelled  us  to  suppress 
what  had  by  that  time  become  a  rebellion. 

"We  must  now  return  to  afi'aii-s  in  parlia- 
ment aud  the  country  which  have  marked  the 
progress  or  the  vicissitude  of  later  years. 
Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Irish 
party  and  the  Home  Eulere,  who  were  directed 
in  parliament  by  Mr.  Butt  until  his  death. 
Had  he  lived  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
their  proceedings  would  have  been  less  unrea- 
sonable, and  in  a  parliamentary  sense  more 
reputable ;  but  they  had  already  begun  a 
"policy  of  exasperation,"  as  he  himself  had 
named  it,  and  it  wa-s  marked  by  wilful  and 
irrational  obstruction  of  the  whole  legislative 
business  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
coercing  the  government  or  of  perpetuating 
the  confusion  and  di.saff'ection  by  which  pro- 
fession;d  political  agitatoi-s  seek  to  profit. 
The  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the 
government  first  conspicuously  succeeded  in 
1877,  on  the  31.st  of  July,  when  the  house, 
determined  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men  who  endeavoured  to  pervert 
its  forms,  voted  over  and  over  again  against 
repeated  motions  for  adjournment,  and  .sat  for 
twenty-six  hours. 

In  1879  the  O'Conor  Don  introduced  a  bill 
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to  deal  with  IriiUi  university  eiiiicittioii,  but  the 
f:^>vi>niineiit  lnouj^lit  iu  a  bill  of  their  owu, 
I'lvatiiij;  ii  I'ou^cK'jitioii  which  would  elect  iui 
exaiuiiiin^  boily,  with  the  power  to  ooufer  , 
de-^ves  on  appiweil  C{Uididitte«  and  to  organize 
a  system  of  scholiu'shiijs  juid  fellowships  to  be  , 
pi-ovided  for  b_v  aniiuid  votes  iu  {Kirlianieut.      i 

Towiuxls  the  eud  of  1879  theiv  wjia  an 
omiuuus  sound  iu  tlie  politicAl  atmosphere, 
the  siiuiid  of  tlie  LiVwi-iil  forces  mustering 
for  biillle  at  the  coming  elections.  Parlia- 
meut  had  not  run  its  entire  coui-se  of  seven 
_vcai-s;  but  it  has  mostly  been  regarded  ;ts  an 
unwritten  law  that  j)arliamei)t  shiUI  i)repare 
to  dissolve  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  session. 
Mr.  Gladstone  challenged  the  ministry  to 
ap]>eal  to  the  country.  Thei-e  were  numei-oua 
symptoms  that  a  change  w;is  desired.  Trade 
W!is  depressed,  there  wi\s  much  want  and 
tlisti-ess  among  the  followers  of  some  of  the 
chief  industries.  In  Ireland  there  were  symp- 
toms of  iuci-eased  difficulty,  and  everywhere 
there  was  that  kind  of  dissatisfaction  which 
often  succeeds  great  excitement  and  frequent 
surprises.  The  Liberals  were  not  in  high 
spirits ;  the  ministry  seemed  to  cling  to  office 
as  though  they  meant  to  extend  the  duration 
of  parliament  to  its  furthest  limit,  and  feared 
an  appeal  to  the  electors.  Suddenly  the  dis- 
solution was  announced  for  the  24th  of  March, 
1880.  When  the  elections  began  there  was 
no  longer  uncertainty.  The  country  appeared 
to  have  been  reconverted  to  Liberalism,  and 
awakened  to  keen  interest.  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  rely  on  his  supporters  in  Scotland. 
At  the  time  when  his  opponents  triiuuplied, 
and  he  was  being  abused  and  suspected,  he 
had  been  elected  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghisgow,  though  a  cabinet  minister 
was  the  other  candidate.  He  had  now  deter- 
mineil  to  cir'ry  the  electoral  conflict  into 
Midlothian,  and  there  to  test  the  strength  of 
Liberal  principles.  On  the  29th  of  December, 
1879,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  he  entered  into  the  contest  with  undimin- 
ished spirit  and  energy.  "The  Midlothian 
campaign,"  as  it  came  to  be  called,  has  almcst 
become  historical.  The  number  of  pLices  at 
which  he  spoke,  the  large  audiences  he  ad- 
dressed, the  results  in  gaining  seats  for  Liberal 


eHudidat««,  and  his  own  ivtiini  by  1&79  vol«« 
against  13l!8  |K>lled  by  Ixntl  l>alkeilli,  bcni 
of  the  Duke  of  Uuocleugli,  )irov.-<l  that  the 
Liberal  cauae  hod  boen  well  nminUiiued.  'I'lie 
ivpivsentiition  of  Leeds,  too,  had  been  u|m-u 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  he  was  already  ])le<i;.V"' 
t*)  Scotland;  anil  Mr.  llerU'rt  (il.ndstoue,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Libenil  leader,  having 
unsuccessfully  contested  Middlesex  with  Lord 
Geoi-ge  Ilouiiltou,  was  returned  for  the  doth 
city. 

It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
no  longer  refuse  to  resume  his  ]>laee  at  the 
head  of  the  Libend  interest,  nor  was  it  more 
than  a  momentary  question  who  should  be 
prime  minister.  The  result  of  the  elections 
wiis  the  return  of  351  Libends  and  24(»  Con- 
servatives, !is  ag-ainst  351  Conservatives  and 
251  Liberals  iu  the  previous  parliament.  The 
Home  Kulers  numbered  Gl,  as  against  50  iu 
tlie  former  elections.  In  the  tirst  sjteech  made 
at  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  elec- 
toral journey  he  had  referred  to  his  political 
opponents,  and  concluded  by  saying: 

"I  give  them  credit  for  i>;itriotic  motives; 
I  give  them  credit  for  those  patiiotic  motives 
which  are  so  incessantly  and  gratuitously 
denied  to  us.  I  believe  that  we  are  all  united, 
gentlemen — indeed,  it  would  be  most  umia- 
tural,  if  we  were  not — in  a  fond  attachment, 
perhaps  in  something  of  a  proud  attachment, 
to  the  great  country  to  which  we  belong — to 
this  great  empire,  which  has  committed  to  it 
a  trust  and  a  function  given  from  providence 
as  special  and  remarkable  as  ever  was  en- 
trusted to  any  jxirtion  of  the  family  of  man. 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  when  I  speak  of  that  ti-ust 
and  that  function  that  words  fail  me ;  I  can- 
not tell  j'ou  what  I  think  of  the  nobleness  of 
the  inheritance  that  has  descended  u|X)n  us, 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
it.  I  will  not  condescend  to  make  it  a  part 
of  controversial  politics.  It  is  a  ixirt  of  my 
being,  of  my  flesh  and  blood,  of  my  heart  and 
soul.  For  those  ends  I  have  laboured  through 
n>y  youth  and  manhood  till  my  hairs  are 
gray.  In  that  faith  and  practice  I  have  lived; 
in  that  faith  and  practice  I  will  die." 

This  declaration  touched  a  chord  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  which  had  not  ceased  to 
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vibrate  when,  on  tbe  13th  of  December,  1882, 
tlie  premier  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country', — from  great  political  ami  social  boilies 
as  well  as  from  private  iiulividuals,  and  from 
societies  and  schools  of  men,  women,  and  chU- 
dren, — wai-m  and  enthusiastic  congratulations 
on  having  completed  fifty  yeara  of  parliamen- 
tary life,  chietiy  passed  in  active  and  often  in 
strenuous  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1881,  all  England 
mourned  the  death  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield.  From  the  queen  upon  the 
throne  to  the  cotter's  child  sitting  on  the 
door-step  the  intelligence  was  received  with  a 
sentiment  that  arose  from  a  sense  of  national 
loss;  but  many,  including  her  majesty,  felt 
also  that  they  were  bereaved  of  a  true  and 
genial  friend. 

In  an  early  page  of  this  book,'  written  on  the 
day  following  his  death,  some  record  will  be 
found  of  a  politicid  career  which  was  peihaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  modern  times.  Of  his 
personal  and  intellectual  characteristics  numer- 
ous illustrations  will  be  found  in  these  volumes. 

Earl  Eussell  had  quietly  gone  to  his  rest  full 
of  years  on  the  28th  of  May,  1878.  He  was 
in  his  eightj'-sixth  year,  and,  though  he  was 
stiU  honoured,  he  had  so  long  been  out  of  the 
sphere  of  practical  statemauship  that,  as  the 
Times  said,  his  death  removed  from  the  world 
the  shadow  of  a  great  name. 

Thiei-s  had  died  in  1677,  and  Victor  Emman- 
uel in  1S7S;  and  events  had  been  so  many 
and  so  quick  that  it  seemed  but  j'esterday 
that  Napoleon  III.  had  come  in  his  second 
exile  to  England,  and  had  there  been  laid 
in  the  mausoleum  at  Chislehurst.  Thirlwall, 
the  gi-eat  Liberal  bishop,  had  died  in  1875; 
and  the  witty,  able,  and  courtly  Bishop  of 
Winchester  two  years  before  him.  In  1870 
the  sudden  death  of  England's  great  novelist, 
Charles  Dickens,  had  brought  to  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  the  sense  of  a  per- 
sonal loss.  Lord  Lytton,  the  brilliant  speaker 
and  writer  of  romance,  died  in  January,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill,  the  logician  and  politi- 
cal economist,  in  November,  1873.  Canon 
I  Vol.  i.  p.  320. 


Kingsley,  the  scholar  and  writer,  who  had 
once  lived  in  a  luminous  mental  haze  of 
"  Cliristian  Socialism,"  pa.ssed  into  the  land 
of  light  and  love  in  the  fii-st  month  of  1875. 
In  the  previous  year  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Livingstone  had  come  from  Unyanyembe. 
In  1870-1871  Mr.  Stanley,  a  young  and  enei-- 
getic  American,  wa-s  sent  out  by  the  propi-ietor 
of  a  New  York  newspaper  to  endeavour  to 
discover  Livingstone,  from  whom  for  a  long 
time  nothing  had  been  heard.  Mr.  Stanley 
found  him  at  Ujiji,  and  accompanied  him  on 
a  journey.  Livingstone  afterwards  went  on  an 
expedition  to  the  unexplored  regions  south- 
west of  Lake  Tanganyika.  After  much  toil- 
some travelling,  and  having  suffered  greatly 
from  dysentery,  he  died  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Bangweolo,  May,  1873, 

There  had  been  many  great  and  serious 
losses  beside  these.  In  the  ten  years  with 
which  our  record  closes,  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  Row- 
land Hill,  Lord  AVestbury,  Landseer,  Lord 
Clarendon;  and  later  George  Henry  Lewes, 
George  Eliot  (Miss  Evans),  Anthony  Trol- 
\oyre,  and  others  whose  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  had  left 
the  conflict  in  which  they  had  borne  a  part. 

No  sooner  had  the  new  ministry  been 
formed  by  Mr.  Gladstoite  than  it  had  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  outrages 
committed  in  Ireland  drove  the  government 
to  abandon  for  the  moment  all  attempts  at 
a  policy  of  conciliation.  The  remnant  of  the 
Ribbonmen,  the  Fenians,  and  the  Land  League 
were  manifesting  a  hostility  which  could  only 
be  put  down  by  that  force  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted was  not  a  permanent  remedy,  but  at 
the  same  time  might  be  a  painfully  necessary 
expedient. 

There  had  been  1253  outrages  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  most  of  them  in  the  later 
months  of  the  year.  Houses  had  been  broken 
into,  incendiaries  had  been  at  work,  cattle 
had  been  maimed  and  tortured,  horrible  and 
brutal  attacks  had  been  made,  not  on  men 
onh',  but  on  women  and  children.  Tenants 
who  had  paid  an  amount  of  rent  unautho- 
rized by  the   Land  League,  landlords   who 
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lieiuuutiiHl  iMiviiieut  or  had  ejected  t«uaiiU, 
oocii|  awl's  of  farms  or  tlwelliin,'^  fimii  wliicli 
former  teutiiits  Liid  been  rx]K'll«l  for  iiou- 
]Vkymeut  of  i-eut,  and  ]it>rsous  who  had  a^'reed 
to  work  for  aiivlxKly  who  Imd  jmid  liis  ivnt 
or  refused  to  joiu  the  Leajrue,  weiv  liabK-  to 
iissitult,  or  to  contiuued  ]>ei'seeutiou  by  which 
life  was  eiidaugei-ed.  None  daivd  to  ehiim 
tomi>ens;itioii  for outiiiges committed  ou  tliem: 
110  one  diU'ed  to  prosecute.  Auaix-hy  wiis  ap- 
pi-oachin^,  and  only  those  who  delied  tlie  law 
weiv  Biife  from  the  bullet  of  the  assossiu  or 
the  ass;iult  of  the  rulhan. 

The  government  w;is  obliged  to  net,  and  to 
act  swiftly  and  sternly.  The  i-emedy  was 
summary:  for  it  was  to  give  power  to  the 
loixl-lieuteuaut  to  issue  a  wiuraut  for  the 
arrest  of  any  person  whom  he  might  suspect 
of  treasonable  or  agrarian  offences,  and  to 
detiiiu  him  as  a  prisoner  without  trial  till 
September,  1SS2.  This  part  of  the  Protection 
of  Life  and  Proiwrty  Bill  was,  of  course, 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  Irish  jjarty, 
while  many  Liberals  advocated  the  introduc- 
tion of  remedial  instead  of  coercive  meiusures. 
Mr.  Bright  (chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster) reminded  the  house,  amidst  assent  from 
the  Home  Kulei-s,lhat  he  h;id  formerlystood  up 
for  Ireland,  and  said  that  he  had  not  at  these 
times  thought  all  the  proposed  coercive  mea- 
sures necessary,  the  basis  of  his  hostility  to 
them  having  been  that  they  were  not  accom- 
panied by  any  remedial  jueasures,  or  even  by 
any  admission  of  grievances ;  but  now  a  laud 
bill  Wits  promised  and  would  be  brought  in. 
The  state  of  terrorism  in  Ireland  was  made 
jiatent  to  everybody,  by  letters  from  all  classes 
of  persons,  and  by  the  si^eeches  of  the  leadere 
of  the  movement  itself,  who  boasted  that  tlie 
Laud  Leaguers  had  supei-seded  the  law  of 
jKirliament.  The  leadei-s  of  the  Land  League, 
he  declared,  had  demoralized  the  Irish  jieople 
— a  statement  received,  of  course,  with  con- 
siderable protests  from  the  Home  Rulers. 
The  Irish  party  had  commenced  to  carry  out 
tlu-eats  of  obstruction,  and  the  house  liad  sat 
twenty-two  hours.  The  next  sitting  lasted  for 
forty-one  hours,  dui-ing  which  motions  for 
adjournnient  were  made  over  and  over  again 
by  the  Home  Hulers,aud  rejected  by  the  house. 


Members  of  each  jmrty  cauie  in  detaohmeutA 
tuiflievo  thosewho  li 
It  was  an  absurd  an> I 

see  a  few  uieu,  by  merely  toohuical  opposition, 
wilfully  preventing  legislation  and  delaying 
the  entire  work  of  the  seasiou  against  the 
givat  majority  of  the  house.  At  length  the 
6l)eaker  declared,  amidst  the  supjHJit  of  the 
majority,  that  a  new  and  exceptioiud  course 
of  procedure  was  iin|>eratively  demandet),  and 
that  he  wa.s  satislied  he  should  carry  out  the 
wislies  of  the  house  if  he  declined  to  call  ou 
any  more  membei-s  to  s|K»ak.  The  question 
was  then  put,  amidst  cries  of  jirivilege  from 
the  Home  Eulers,  who  woi-e  vehement  in 
demanding  all  the  privileges  of  pivcedent, 
protection,  and  law,  to  enable  them  to  defy 
!uid  deride  all  law  and  order.  Leave  was 
then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

The  tactics  of  exasperation  were  continued, 
aud  were  borne  with  exemjilary  patience 
until  they  grew  beyond  endurance,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  adopt  those  rules  of 
procedure  without  which  the  Laud  Leaguere 
would  have  coerced  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  they  and  their  followers  had  coerced 
honest  and  law-abiding  people  in  Ireland. 
Premeditated  etiorts  to  delay  aud  frustrate 
the  busiuess  of  the  country  were  diversitied 
by  jMemeditated  insults  to  the  prime  minister, 
aud  shameless  accus:itions  against  membei-s  of 
the  government,  or  anyone  who  ventured  to 
difl'er  from  the  extreme  Irish  party. 

The  reports  of  all  the  commissions,  with  one 
excei)tion,  agi-eed  that  it  w.is  of  vit;d  import- 
ance to  establish  a  court  for  the  purjiose  of 
dealing  with  the  differences  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  for  the  protection  of  tenants 
ag-ainst  arbitrary  increase  of  rent.  But  it  was 
also  necessary  to  maintain  the  right  of  assign- 
ment or  sale  of  tenant-right,  the  old  law  of 
the  country  recognizing  the  right  of  the  ten- 
ant to  sell  whatever  interest  he  possessed  iu 
Lis  tenancy,  which  by  the  act  of  1870  had 
become  something  considerable;  so  that  the 
commissionere  had  recommended  a  recogni- 
tion of  it,  and  that  it  might  be  enforced  with- 
out injustice  to  the  landlord.  The  cardinal 
feature  of  the  bill,  then,  would  be  the  c^iurt,  to 
which,  however,  an  appeal  would  not  be  com- 
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pulsoiy  but  optional.  This  court,  which  would 
also  act  as  a  land  coraiuissiou  and  regulate  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  local  courts,  would  con- 
sist of  three  members,  one  of  whom  must  al- 
ways be  a  judge  or  an  ex-judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  would  have  power  to  appoint 
assistant  commissioners  and  sub-commissioners 
to  sit  in  the  provinces.  Every  tenant  would  be 
entitled  to  go  to  the  court  to  have  fixed  for  his 
holding  a  "judicial  rent,"  which  would  en- 
dure for  fifteen  years,  during  which  there  could 
be  no  eviction  of  the  tenant  except  for  specific 
breach  of  certain  specific  covenants  or  non- 
payment of  rent.  There  would  be  no  power 
of  resumption  on  the  pai-t  of  the  landlord 
during  this  time,  and  his  remedy  would  have 
to  take  the  form  of  a  compulsory  sale  of  the 
tenant-right.  After  the  fifteen  years  had 
expired  application  might  be  made  to  the 
court  for  a  renewal  of  tenancy  toties  quotics. 
The  conditions  as  to  eviction  would  remain  if 
the  tenancy  were  renewed,  but  the  landlord 
would  have  a  pre  -  emption  of  the  tenant's 
right  if  the  Litter  wished  to  sell.  The  court, 
in  fixing  the  rents,  would  control  the  un- 
limited growth  of  rental  and  of  tenant-right. 
There  were  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
protected  tenants  and  extended  the  advan- 
tages of  the  rules  of  the  court  even  to  those 
who  were  under  the  Ulster  custom,  or  who 
did  not  choose  to  apply  to  the  court  itself. 

By  the  second  part  of  the  bill  the  Land 
Commission  would  be  enabled  to  realize  a 
scheme  for  supplying  landloi-ds  ready  to  sell 
and  tenants  desiring  to  purchase  their  hold- 
ings. In  such  cases  the  commissioners  would 
have  power  to  advance,  to  tenants  intending 
to  purchase,  three- fourths  of  the  purchase- 
money,  or  one -half  of  the  purchase -money 
when  the  tenant  agreed  to  pay  a  price  to  the 
landlord  and  to  hold  from  him  at  a  fee  farm 
rent.  The  rest  of  the  purchase-money  might 
be  borrowed  elsewhere,  and  purchasing  ten- 
ants would  be  indemnified  against  encumbered 
estates  or  defective  titles.  The  Land  Commis- 
sion could  purchase  an  estate  and  resell  it  in 
small  lots  to  the  tenants  if  three-fourths  of 
them,  paying  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  total  rent,  desired  to  become  holders. 
Advances  for  this  and  other  purposes  were  to 


be  charged  at  the  rate  of  3i  per  cent,  and 
repayable  in  thirty  -  five  years.  Advances 
might  be  made  for  agricultural  improvements 
for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  :  when 
state  aid  was  met  by  a  corresponding  outlay 
of  private  aipital,  or  in  ca-ses  where  there  was 
a  baronial  guarantee,  the  Treasury  would  ad- 
vance three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  projected 
iraprovement-s.  Advances  to  be  determined 
by  parliament  were  also  to  be  made  to  assist 
emigration.  The  result  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
restrain  the  increase  of  rent  by  certain  rules, 
to  regulate  compensation  for  disturbance,  to 
establish  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  sell  his  in- 
terest, to  prevent  evictions  except  for  default, 
and  to  forbid  resumption  by  the  landlord 
except  for  grave  and  reasonable  causes,  which 
might  be  brought  in  question  before  the  court. 

We  need  not  follow  the  distracting  and 
protracted  debates  and  obstructions  amidst 
which  the  bill  went  through  committee,  and, 
with  several  modifications,  became  law.  It 
passed  at  last ;  and  though  Lord  Salisbury  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  changes  which  would 
have  made  some  of  the  clauses  in  favour  of 
the  tenant  nugatory,  and  other  alterations  of  a 
cancellingcharacter  were  proposed,  the  measure 
was  at  last  completed,  and  at  the  outset  began 
to  work  well,  in  spite  of  the  eflorts  of  agitators 
to  discredit  the  courts  and  the  government. 

Of  the  recent  horrible  assassinations  in 
Phrenix  Park,  Dublin,  and  the  attempts  to 
destroy  life  or  property  by  dynamite,  nothing 
will  be  said  here.  Those  who  advocate,  pro- 
mote, or  cause  them  may  profess  to  be  repre- 
sentative Irishmen,  but  they  are  doing  their 
worst  to  remove  Ireland  from  the  sympathy 
or  the  regard  of  mankind. 

In  noticing  offences  against  the  law,  and  espe- 
cially crimes  of  violence,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  according  to  the  statistics  issued  the  num- 
ber of  indictable  oftences  within  the  last  ten 
years  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  indi- 
cate a  slight  increase  of  crime  in  recent  years, 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  jjopulatiou. 
The  number  of  crimes  reported  to  have  been 
committed  was  uniformly  smaller  in  Ireland 
than  in  England  and  Wales.  The  ten  years 
from  1S71  to  18b0  included  five  yeai-s  of  gi-eat 
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pi-osjierity  of  trade  Mini  hij^h  wagi?^  and  five 
vi'.ii-s  of  deoliue  of  Inuie  «iul  lower  wajjus. 
Tlie  iivenigo  of  the  two  jk-iiods  of  live  yeiii's 
liail  been,  per  UHX>,  Eiiglniul  luul  Wales  from 
1875,  lt)S;  livlaiul,  l-3li;  fituu  187li  to  188l>, 
Engltuul  ami  Wides,  2'1)9;  li'elaiid,  r37.  lu- 
dietable  ofteucvs  weiv  thus  shown  to  have 
been  givater  in  uiimbei'  dtiriiiLr  the  five  good 
years.  As  to  Ireland,  the  larger  umuber  of 
crimes  at  the  ooniineiioeiuent  and  end  of  the 
|>crio<ls  1871-7:2  ami  lS7d-Mi  was  cle;uly  due 
to  the  ivlations  between  landlonls  and  tenants. 
.\lthough  during  the  last  ten  yeai-s  there  had 
l)een  a  slight  iiicreiuie  of  crime,  the  number  of 
persons  committed  for  trial  had  diminished  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingilom,  which 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  gi-aver  crimes  had 
iliniinished  in  number.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land the  proportion  of  committals  was  uui- 
forml)'  greater  than  in  England  and  Wales. 
On  an  average  of  ten  veal's  the  percentage 
of  convictions  w;is  78  per  cent  in  England 
;ind  Wales,  76  per  cent  in  Scotland,  and 
no  per  cent  in  Ireland ;  in  1880  the  propoi"- 
tion  in  Ireland  wiis  only  50  per  cent.  This 
is  suggestive,  esijecially  as  in  Ireland  the 
proportion  of  convictions  in  cases  of  otfenees 
against  property  was  considerably  greater 
than  in  offences  against  the  pei-son.  In  Eng- 
land, in  1860,  7i  pereons  were  apprehended 
for  murder;  of  these  13  were  dischai-ged 
for  want  of  evidence  or  waul  of  prosecution, 
or  IS  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  59  committed 
for  trial,  or  82  per  cent.  In  Ireland  in  the 
same  yeai'  53  persons  were  ajiprehended  for 
murder ;  37,  or  69  per  cent,  were  discharged 
for  want  of  evidence,  and  16,  or  only  30  per 
cent,  committed  for  triaL  Of  61  committed 
for  trial  in  England,  28,  or  46  per  cent,  were 
convicted;  of  35  committed  for  mui-der  in  Ire- 
land, only  3,  or  85  per  cent,  were  convicted. 
In  proportion  to  the  popuLition  the  offences 
against  public  order  were  5-13  to  the  thousaml 
in  Scotland  against  TIG  in  England.  The 
offences  against  morals  were  in  the  proportion 
of  0-21  to  the  thousand  in  England,  agjiinst 
0'04  in  Irelaiul.  Oirences  ag-ainst  the  i^ei-sou 
were  1 1"58  to  the  thousand  in  Scotkind,  against 
2'82  in  England;  and  the  ofl"euces  against  pro-  , 
perty  6-6  per  thousand  in  Scotland,  against  ' 


i'il  in  Iraland.  Drunkennesa  was  «< 
livlaud,  l»eing  16-00  i«er  thousand,  ai'.m.M 
6'77  in  England  and  I'M  in  Sculland.  lint 
for  drunkenness  and  small  crimes  the  ciimiual 
st.stisties  wei'e  favourable  to  Ireland.  What 
aggravateid  the  stale  of  crime  in  Ireland  was 
the  ivcuri-eiice  of  )Kilitical  ollences,  and  agra- 
rian crime  was  seldom  absent  from  Irish 
crimiiuU  jurisprudence ;  but  no  criminal  wai, 
brought  to  justice  although  the  otleiices  were 
often  giiive.  In  lawle.ssness  and  drunkenness 
Dublin  and  Ediubui-gh  were  much  worse  tlian 
Middlesex.  Generally  the  agricultural  coun- 
ties had  less  crime  than  the  mauufactuiiiig 
and  mining  counties.  The  deposits  in  savings- 
bank,  &c.,  as  a  rule  showed  greater  where 
crime  and  drunkenness  were  least.  The  bulk 
of  criminals  were  illiterate.  It  was  not  easy 
to  define  to  what  extent  drunkenness  was  the 
dii-ect  or  iudii-ect  cause  of  crime. 

In  education  Ireland  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  England  and  Scothmd.  One  quarter 
of  the  population  is  unable  to  read  and  write. 
The  progress  in  eduaitioii  made  in  the  liust 
fifty  years  has,  however,  been  great,  for  in 
1841  the  proportion  of  illiterates  to  the  popu- 
lation was  53  per  cent.  In  1851  it  had  fallen 
to  47,  in  1861  to  39,  in  1871  to  33,  and  in  1881 
to  25.  The  eastern  and  northern  provinces 
stand  on  an  equality  in  regai-d  to  education, 
the  proportion  of  illiterates  in  e;ich  being  2ll 
per  cent,  but  Leiuster  h;is  made  i-ather  the 
greater  progress,  the  proportion  there  having 
been  44  in  1841,  while  in  Ulster  it  was  but 
40.  In  Munster  there  are  29  persons  out  of 
every  100  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  in  Con- 
naught  38.  Forty  yeai-s  ago  the  pereentage 
of  illiterates  in  the  western  province  was  as 
high  as  72.  The  imtaught  are  distributed 
among  the  religious  denominations  in  the  fd- 
lowing  pi-oportions : — Roman  Catholics,  3(i'l 
jjer  cent;  Episcoi«Uians,  lO^O;  Presbyterians, 
7'1;  and  Methodists,  5'5.  The  greatest  pro- 
gress as  reganls  primary  eilucation  seems  to 
have  been  made  among  the  Koman  Catholii-s. 
But  the  number  of  Protestant  Episco|)aliau 
children  attending  the  Nation.'d  Schools  has 
increased  in  teuyeai-s  by  54  jx-r  cent,  and  this 
is  regarded  as  a  pix»f  of  the  subsidence  of  re- 
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ligious  ])rejudice.  It  i.s  worth  notice  that,  in 
spite  of  the  former  denunciation  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  by  the  priesthood,  the  jierceutage  of 
Roman  Catholic  students  in  the  three  colleges 
of  Belf:vst,Cork,  and  (!al  way,  increased  between 
1871  and  18S1  by  70'1  per  cent;  in  Cork  alone, 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  students  rose 
from  88  to  179. 

In  1880  there  left  our  shores  for  the  United 
States,  G9,081  English,  14,471  Scotch,  and 
83,018  Irish;  for  British  North  America,  13,.541 
English,  3221  Scotch,  and  4140  Irish;  for  Aus- 
tralasia, 15,176  English,  3059  Scotch,  and  5949 
Irish;  for  all  other  places,  English,  14,047; 
Scotch,  1305;  Irish,  534.  The  grand  total  is 
227,542,  comjjared  with  104,274  in  1879. 
Including  foreigners,  332,294  individuals  left 
our  shores,  281,560  as  steerage,  and  50,734  as 
cabin  passengers.  Of  the  former  156,150  sailed 
from  Liverpool,  26,058  from  London,  19,068 
from  other  English  ports;  26,340  fi-om  Glas- 
gow; and  53,944  from  Londonderry  and  Cork, 
all  of  whom  went  to  America,  in  the  pi'oportion 
of  17  to  the  Republic  to  1  to  the  Dominion. 

The  total  of  those  who  went  to  British 
North  America  was  29,340 ;  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  25,438;  to  the  East  Indies,  4527; 
to  the  British  West  Indies,  1543;  to  the  Cape 
and  Natal,  9803;  to  British  possessions  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  2203;  and  2166  to  all 
other  British  possessions. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  emigi-ants 
was  nearly  5  to  3,  namely,  203,294  to  129,000; 
but  among  British  subjects  only,  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  were  somewhat  diflerent,  and  in 
round  numbers  there  were  13  males  to  9 
females.  The  Irish  took  most  women  with 
them,  which  is  an  indication  of  a  more  per- 
manent sepai'ation  from  the  mother  country, 
their  relations  being  48  men  to  45  women;  the 
English  were  7  to  4,  and  the  Scotch  13  to  8. 
Of  the  188,950  adults  of  British  origin  of  both 
sexes,  19,971  men  and  25,239  women  were 
man-ied,  the  explanation  of  the  excess  being 
that  the  surplus  women  were  going  out  to  join 
their  husbands;  92,470  were  single  men,  51,197 
were  spinsters;  and  there  were  also  38,592  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  excess  of  emigrants  to,  over  immigrants 


from,  the  various  countries  in  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows:—United  States,  140,052;  British  North 
America,  16,214;  Australasia,  18,274;  all  other 
parts,  5995.  Compared  with  the  previous  year, 
the  increase  to  the  United  States  alone  was 
68,000,  while  the  reduction  to  Australasia  was 
more  than  50  per  cent  upon  the  figures  of  the 
previous  year.  lu  1876  and  1877  between  60 
and  70  i>er  cent  of  the  whole  excess  of  emigra- 
tion was  to  Australasia.  In  1880  it  was  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  emigi'ation  of  persons  of  Irish  origin, 
which  haxl  fallen  very  low  between  1875  and 
1879,  suddenly  rose  in  1880  to  93,641,  or  12,000 
in  excess  of  the  annual  average  of  the  previous 
ten  years.  The  proportion  of  Irish  emigrants 
to  the  total  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
had  fallen  to  about  25  per  cent,  rose  to  41  per 
cent.  The  figures  being: — English  emigrants, 
111,845,  or  49  per  cent  of  the  whole;  Scotch, 
22,056,  or  10  per  cent;  Irish,  93,641,  or  41  per 
cent. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  still,  as  it 
always  has  been,  the  dominant  religious  com- 
munity in  Ireland.  Its  membei-s,  according 
to  the  census  of  1882,  numbered  3,960,891,  or 
7654  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians  numbered  639,574,  or 
12-30  per  cent;  Presbyterians,  470,734,  or  9-10 
per  cent;  and  Methodists,  48,839,  or  a  little 
less  than  1  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  population  has  de- 
clined since  1861  more  than  one  per  cent,  and 
still  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  decline.  The 
proportion  of  Ejjiscopalians  shows  a  progres- 
sive but  very  small  tendency  to  rise,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Methodists.  The  pro- 
portion of  Presbyterians  to  the  population  is 
a  little  smaller  than  in  1871,  but  larger  than 
in  1861.  The  decline  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  is  believed  by  the  census  commis- 
sioners to  be  due  entirely  to  emigration.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous  among 
the  j50orest  of  the  people,  and  it  is  the  poorest 
who  have  contributed  the  largest  proportion 
of  emigrants. 

In  1881  and  1882  emigration,  and  especially 
Irish  emigration,  continued.  The  enemies  of 
Ireland  iu  parliament  who  recommended  sedi- 
tion, and    those    outside   who   lecommended 
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dynamite,  niiule  life  ami  pixijit-rtv  iiistvuiv. 
The  obstiuctora  of  lej-iilatiou  pi-eveut^nl  the 
euiployment  of  lalK^ur,  aud  perpetuated  tJie 
luiiery  of  tlie  oouiiti-y. 

We  cjuiuuot  jKiss  iiMva  oiir  refeivuoes  to  tlie 
iin|x>rtmit  jueasures  of  the  ten  yejirs  uuder  re- 
view without  dwelling  for  a  nioiueut  on  tlie 
bill  which  uiakes  eiuployei-s  liable  to  my  da- 
niaj,'es  for  injuries  Bustjiiued  by  work-people 
in  their  service  in  eouseijuence  of  cjirelessuess 
or  neglect  of  jmji'sous  iu  authority  over  them : 
the  (ji-ound  Cianie  Bill,  whicli  ]K>nuits  far- 
mers to  kill  hares  aud  rabbils  on  their  farms : 
aud  the  Burials  Bill,  permitting  any  jjersous 
to  bury  their  dead  iu  the  churchyards  of  the 
district  where  there  is  no  public  cemetery. 

One  of  the  most  bcueticial  and  equitable 
measures,  however,  is  the  Married  Women's 
Pni|>erty  Bill,  by  which  at  last  pi-oteetion  is 
given  to  women  against  the  rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  worthless  husbands. 

The  Mari-ied  Women's  Property  Act  of 
lt>7(>,  with  au  amending  statute  (cori-eetiug  an 
inadvertence)  of  1874,  secured  to  a  married 
woman  for  her  absolute  use  the  wages  which 
she  earned  by  her  own  labour  and  the  profits 
of  her  own  skill  iu  literature,  ;u-t,  or  other 
employment.  Deposits  in  savings  banks,  pro- 
j>erty  to  which  she  became  entitled  as  next  of 
kin,  and  pecuniary  legacies  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  jwunds,  were  also  made  her  own  aud 
placed  at  her  own  disposal.  This  signilicant 
assertion  that  tlie  marriage  should  not  be  held 
to  auuihilate  the  individual  rights  of  a  woman 
was  greatly  extended  and  simplified  by  the 
act  of  1882.  The  very  first  sub-section  pro- 
vides that  "a  married  woman  shall  ...  be 
capable  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  disposing 
by  will  or  otherwise  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  as  her  separate  property  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  trustee."  The  same  section 
goes  on  to  declare  that  she  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts without  the  intervention  of  her  husband, 
and  abolishes  the  rule  whereby,  if  she  brings 
an  action  at  law,  or  is  sued  by  some  one  else, 
her  husband  must  be  "  joined  for  conformity." 
After  pi-oviding  that  any  contract  entered 
iuto  by  a  married  woman  shall  be  presumed, 
unless  the  contrary  be  expressed,  to  bind  her 


sejiiiiate  pivi>erty,aiul  lierto  the  law 

of  bnukruptey  if  bhe  n  ,_  ._  ..  trade,  the  act 
pruoeedii  in  tJie  second  clause  iu  tlieee  woixU : 
■•  Every  woman  who  ni.Hrrieii  after  the  com- 
meuceiueut  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
aud  to  hold  aa  her  separate  pro|>erty,  aud  to 
dispose  of  in  manner  aforesaid,  all  leal  aud 
|)ersunal  ])n.iijerty  wliicli  shall  belong  to  her 
at  the  time  of  marriikge,  or  shall  be  uoc|uired 
by  or  devolve  U|K)n  her  after  mai-riage." 

.•V  wonnui  married  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  act  is  entitled  to  ;J1  the  proju'ity 
which  shall  accrue  to  her  after  that  date. 
When  a  married  couple  are  living  apart,  either 
of  them  is  subject  to  crimimd  i)ro<.-eeding>i  for 
interfering  with  llie  propeity  of  the  other,  just 
as  if  tliey  had  never  been  married.  A  married 
woman  may  accept  any  trust,  or  become  exe- 
cutrix or  administratrix,  without  the  couseut 
of  her  husband. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  devote  a  few  minutes 
to  those  evidences,  which  may  give  us  hojie  for 
the  future  maintenance  of  commerci:U  and 
social  prosperity. 

The  progi-ess  of  the  country  cannot  be 
doubted.  Our  wealth  does  not  dimiuisli,  and 
there  are  signs  that  it  continues  to  increase. 
Our  commeice  is  maintained,  though  some  of 
the  conditions  of  trade  have  altered,  aud  are 
likely  to  undergo  many  further  changes.  The 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  customs  and 
excise  has  remained  at  about  the  same  figure 
during  the  p;i.«t  three  years,  that  from  excise 
having  increased  during  the  year  1862,  when 
the  figures  were — customs,  £19,275,268;  excise, 
£27.170,798;  as  comjiared  with  £19,210,465, 
and  £25,372,183  for  the  year  1881. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  1882  amounted 
to  £85,921,532,  which  shows  a  small  increase 
on  the  previous  year,  and  an  increase  of  four 
and  a  li.ilf  millions  on  that  of  !S60.  There 
was  little  opportunity,  however,  for  that  re- 
trenchment which  it  is  the  professed  aim  of 
the  Liberal  government  to  promote;  for  re- 
trenchment can  only  be  achieved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  two  other  watchwords  which  have 
yet  to  be  translated  into  action— '"peace"  and 
'•reform."  Of  the  eighty-tive  aud  a  half  mil- 
lions of  revenue,  about  tweuty-uiue  and  a  half 
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miUions  went  to  pay  the  interest  of  <lebt, 
chiefly  incurred  by  tlie  cost  of  fornur  wars 
and  jirovision  against  war  ;  and  an  equal  sum 
for  the  payments  for  maintaining  the  present 
army  and  navy,  and  for  the  legacy,  left  by  the 
previous  government,  of  the  remaining  liabili- 
ties for  the  Afghan  and  South  African  wars 
—^535,000  and  ioOO.OOO  respectively.  In 
1878  there  was  £3,500,000  for  our  share  in 
the  Russian-Turkish  war;  in  1879  and  1880, 
for  the  war  in  South  Africa,  £4,744,920 ;  and, 
in  1881,  for  tlie  Afghan  war,  £500,000.  This 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  at  present 
debt  and  war,  including  provisions  for  pro- 
tection against  invasion,  cost  about  sixty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue,  and  that  about 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  that  revenue  is  derived 
from  customs,  excise,  and  income-tax — above 
a  million  and  a  half  being  derived  from  what 
is  cidled  house-tax — an  impost  inflicted  on  the 
tenant  in  place  of  the  window-tax,  which  in 
1851,  as  a  tax  on  light,  was  repealed,  and  the 
house-duty  substituted. 

Another  sign  of  the  national  enterprise  to 
which  reference  may  be  made  is  the  advance 
of  our  shipping  and  carrying  trade.  As  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke,  who  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  well  said,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  true  estimate  of  our  im- 
ports and  exports  and  of  our  uational  industry 
without  taking  this  powerful  element  into  ac- 
count. The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
of  ports  in  the  foreign  trade  alone,  shows  as : — 
1850,  14,000,000  tons ;  1860,  24,000,000  tons ; 
1870,  36,000,000  tons;  1880,  58,000,000  tons. 
Thus  the  increase  in  thirty  yeare  was  fourfold. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  if  vessels  with 
cirgoes  are  alone  taken.  If  we  take  the  Eng- 
lish tonnage  engaged  in  this  ti-ade  we  find — 
1850,  9,000,000  tons;  1860,  14,000,000  tons; 
1870,  25,000,000  tons;  1880,  41,000,000  tons. 
The  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  engaged  in 
this  trade  increased  only  fourfold.  It  must 
be  noted  also  that  our  steam  tonnage  largely 
increased  in  this  epoch.  Thus  we  have  to  deal 
with  two  leading  cLisses  of  facts — fii-st,  the 
increase  of  our  shipping  trade;  second,  the 
development  of  our  steam  marine.  In  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  growth  of  our  trade 
and  that  of  other  countries  we  must  take  into 


account  how  the  world  has  developed  within 
the  last  forty  years.  There  are  the  enlarged 
territoi-y  and  production  of  North  America, 
the  advance  of  South  America,  the  practical 
opening  of  Africa  west  and  south,  the  growth 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  increase  in 
Indian  produce  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways. Then,  as  Mr.  Clarke  reminded  his 
hearers,  tliere  are  the  opening  up  of  the 
Pacific  World,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  the  cargoes  from  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  Peru,  and  Chili  of 
guano,  nitre,  wheat,  and  copper.  If  nothing 
else  had  occurred,  the  vast  expansion  of  trade 
in  the  Pacific  must  have  produced  great  effects, 
and  at  least  doubled  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Forty  years  ago  steam  played  but  an  incon- 
siderable part  in  foreign  trade.  Sailing  ships, 
or  steamers  with  wooden  hulls,  were  made 
with  the  timber  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Norway,  and  Russia,  and  were  fitted  with  the 
hemp  of  Russia  and  other  countries.  Our 
materials  for  ship  equipment  were  chiefly  im- 
ported fi'om  abroad,  and  we  had  to  pay  the 
foreigner  for  them,  while  the  foreigner  had 
great  advantages  for  engaging  in  the  same 
enterprise.  Now,  the  hulls  are  made  of  iron 
and  steel,  the  rigging  and  cables  also,  the 
engines  ai'e  of  metal,  and  a  chief  working 
material  is  coal.  As  all  these  articles,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  are  of  home  pro- 
duction, we  no  longer  have  to  import  them,  we 
no  longer  have  to  pay  a  tax  for  acquiring  them, 
and  we  tui-n  to  account  the  products  of  our 
own  soil.  The  foreigner  is  seldom  able  to 
compete  with  us.  The  Americans,  who  have 
the  advantage  of  home  timber,  have  lost  that 
resource,  and  their  home  iron  is  produced 
under  less  favourable  cuTumstances.  Thus, 
by  the  addition  and  application  of  steam  in 
iron  and  steel  vessels,  the  economical  conditions 
of  ourshippiug  trade  have  been  greatlyaltereti, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  trade  of  the  world  has 
expanded,  so  do  we  obtain  not  only  our  share 
of  the  increase  of  this  trade,  but  a  share  en- 
hanced by  our  possession  of  advantages  in  the 
new  mode  of  carrying. 

Even  an  outline  of  the  increase  of  those 
material  advantages  which  promote  national 
and  social  progress,  not  only  in  England  but 
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tltix>u^houl  the  civilizitxl  wurlil,  wuuUl  uot  lie 
ooiuplelti  witlioul  itfeituce  to  the  Hiaaziiij; 
itevelupmeul  of  the  iiieaus  of  ti-aiisit  «iul  of 
ooiuiiuiuioatiou ;  niul  fivm  h  itilile  nf  niilway 
mileage  publi&lieJ  iu  ISS:;  it  would  appeiu'  that 
Germaiiy  comes  first  with  21,5tX)  miles,  fol- 
lowevl  by  liivat  Riitjiiii,  18,StH>;  Fnuiee,  17,2011; 
Ikussia,  U.OlK);  AusU'ia,  12,lKKi;  Italy,  SftlH); 
Sl>aiu,  49(X);  Sweden,  4600;  Belgium,  25(Xt; 
Switzerlaud,  I6G.'>:  HoUaud,  1435;  Denmark, 
lltKl;  lJoumauia,920;  Turkey,  870;  Portug-.il, 
(i(K);  and  Greece,  six  miles.  As  for  the  re- 
ceipts of  British  railway  oorai»auie3  their  tot;d 
ill  18Ci»  was  ouly  i"41,t.HH),tKK);  but  it  was 
i:ti2,'J02,tHX)  iu  ISSO,  i:ih4,338,«K>  in  1881,  and 
was  still  iucreasiug.  The  receipts  from  third- 
class  pcisseugers,  which  specially  illustnited 
the  condition  of  the  working-classes,  increased 
from  £7,0*:ki,0(.K)  iu  18(J9  to  ;f  15,000,000  iu 
1S80. 

In  Great  Britain  there  were  2C,465  miles 
of  telegniphic  liues,  as  compju'ed  with  59,090 
miles  iu  Russia,  43,G50  miles  in  France, 
31,015  in  Austria-Huugai'y,  and  14,265  miles 
in  Germany — Germiiny  comiug  fii-st  with  the 
totiil  length  of  wires,  having  159,910  against 
134,405  miles  iu  Russia,  125,265  iu  France, 
and  121,720  iu  England.  But  the  total  num- 
ber of  messages  in  1881  showed  for  England 
29,82t»,445;  France,  19,882,628;  Germany, 
16,312,457;  Austria-Hungary,  6,729,321;  and 
Russia  only  7,298,422. 

In  England  the  gross  amount  received  and 
the  gross  amount  expended  in  respect  of  the 
post-office  telegraph  service  from  the  date  of 
the  transfer  to  the  government  to  the  31st 
March,  1880,  were  remarkable.  The  gross 
amount  received  from  1870  to  Mai-ch  31, 
18S0,  was  jeil,592,160, 18*.  Zd. ;  and  the  gross 
amount  expendeti  £9,920,597,  9s.  "ih:!.  Iu  the 
year  1880  the  gross  amount  received  was 
i;i,469,795,  Gs.  6d.  The  capital  account 
amouut«d  to  i)  10,529,577. 

The  computed  population  of  England  and 
Wales  iu  1871  was  22,760,359.  In  1881  it  was 
25,798,922.  The  increase  from  1840  to  1881 
had  been  10,068,109.  In  Scotland  there  were 
3,666,375  persons  in  1871,  and  3,695,456  in 
1881,  an  increase  of  1,094,764  since  1840.  In 
Ii-eland  in  1871  the  population  was  5,386,708, 


aud  iu  1881  5,294,436,  where^is  iu  IMO  tlio 
]x>pulatiou  was  estimateil  at  8,155,521,  aud 
increased  iu  remarkably  uncertain  pixi|xirtioU8 
till  l84(i,  when  tlic  declViLse  couimeuced,  which 
hits  continued  chietly  thivugh  emigi'atiuu  in 
tits  and  stai-ta,  but  during  tlie  years  from  1845 
to  1854  at  a  great  rate,  afterwards  iu  less  pro- 
jwrtiou  till  1875,  when  the  decrease  on  the  pre- 
vious year  was  5350.  In  1876,  however,  there 
began  a  definite  increase  on  the  ])opulation  of 
1^75  of  12,124,  luid  iu  the  following  year  a 
furtker  increiiseof  17,288.  In  1879  aud  1880 
the  iuci-ease  was  maintained  at  above  12,000 
for  each  year-,  but  fell  agitiu  iu  1880  to  226, 
and  iu  1881  had  been  replaced  by  a  decrease 
of  32,663,  a  diminution  which  is  somewhat 
significant  as  illustrating  the  results  of  that 
kiud  of  agit;itiou  which  stimulates  to  crime 
and  outrage  and  removes  the  safeguards  of 
society.  The  whole  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1871  was  31,513,442,  and  in  1881 
34,788,814. 

The  population  in  the  large  towns  has  in- 
creased. Birmingham  had  increased  from 
340,000  to  400,0<X);  Liverpool,  from  493,000 
to  552,0(K>.  Manchester  had  ouly  slightly  in- 
creased ;  but  S;dford  had  increased  from  1 24,0t>0 
to  176,000;  Bristol,  from  182,000  to  206,000; 
Leeds,  from  259,IKX)  to  309,000;  Leicester, 
from  95,000  to  122,tKX>;  Nottingham,  from 
129,000  to  186,000;  and  Coventry,  from  41,000 
to  47,000.  The  ratable  viilue  of  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  and  other  towns  has  also  greatly 
increased. 

The  number  of  electors  in  1880-81  was 
2,399,370  in  Eughuid,  138,440  in  Wales, 
310,218  in  Scotland,  and  229,461  in  Ireland, 
making  a  total  of  3,077,489.  The  assess- 
ments in  counties,  boroughs,  and  univer- 
sities amounted  to  ;£418,223,G01  English, 
£14,631,847  Welsh,  £54,782,336  Scotch,  aud 
£34,222,230  Irish,  or  a  total  of  £521,860,014. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  foreign 
trade,  export  and  import,  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  shown  by  the  eutries  and  cle;irances 
in  the  British  ports,  of  60  per  cent  in  the  ten 
ye;irs  fi-om  1870  to  1880.  The  volume  of  our 
trade  has  beeu  continually  increasing. 

The  total  real  value  of  imports  aud  exports 
fix>m  and  to  our  colonial  possessions  was  in 
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1865,  £124,387,551;  iu  1875,  £161,074,982;  in 
1881,  £178,220,852,  exclusive  of  bullion  and 
s])ecie.  Our  foreign  esjiorts  ;iiid  imports  re- 
presented in  1865,  £4Si),903,861 ;  iu  1875, 
£655,551,900;  in  1881,  £694,105,264,  which 
was  nearly  three  millioiis  less  than  the  totals 
of  1S80. 

The  real  value  of  goods  imported  ill  1875 
was  £373,939,577;  in  1880,  £411,229,565;  and 
in  1881,  £397,022,489;  the  value  of  British 
produce  exported  in  1875  was  £223,465,963; 
and  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported, 
£58,146,360.  In  1880  the  figures  were 
£223,060,446  and  £63,354,020;  and  in  1881, 
£234,022,678  and  £63,060,097. 

In  the  forty-one  years  from  1840  the  in- 
crease of  the  value  of  goods  imported  had 
risen  in  1881, 540  per  cent,  the  increased  value 
per  head  of  the  population  being  £11,  7s.  4d. 
as  against  £2,  7s.  6|c/.  The  value  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  had  risen 
from  £51,308,740  to  £234,022,678,  or  356  per 
cent,  and  the  proportion  per  head  from  £1, 
18s.  9d.  to  £6,  14s.  These  figures  are  very 
full  of  suggestion.  They  mean  a  vast  acces- 
sion of  comfort,  a  much  larger  supply  of  food, 
a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  po]3ulation.  They  also  sug- 
gest that  with  increasing  freedom  of  com- 
merce trade  has  iuci'eased,  and  that  the  na- 
tional ledger  shows  under  the  head  of  foreign 
traffic  the  gigantic  total  of  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  millions  sterling  for  the  twenty-eight 
years  from  1854  to  1881  inclusive. 

One  more  word  on  this  subject.  Since  the  re- 
maining shilling  duty  and  some  other  restric- 
tions were  removed  from  foreign  grain  in  1870, 
the  proportion  of  food  brought  here  from  abroad 
has  vastly  increased.  In  the  twenty-one  yeai's 
from  1849  to  1869  the  importations  were  about 
583,000,000  cwt.  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
110,000,000  cwt.  of  barley,  109,000,000  cwt. 
of  oats,  183,000,000  cwt.  of  maize,  and  a  total, 
including  large  quantities  of  peas  and  beans, 
of  1,046,123,490  cwt.  In  the  twelve  yeai-s 
from  1870  to  1882  the  figures  were  about 
677,000,000  cwt.  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
132,500,000  cwt.  of  barley,  143,500,000  cwt. 
of  oats,  334,000,000  cwt.  of  maize,  and  a  total 
of  1,334,701,083  cwt.,  a  proportionate  increase 


of  sufficient  magnitude  to  mark  emphatically 
the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  remaining  re- 
straints upon  food  supply.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  increase  in  national  pros- 
perity has  been  accompanied  by  that  steady 
and  compatible  increase  of  jiopulation  which 
is  itself  sometimes  an  evidence  of  wellbeing. 

One  glance  may  be  taken  at  the  vast  extent 
and  the  constantly  increasing  commercial  rela- 
tions of  that  colonial  empire  the  contemplation 
of  which  seems  to  dwarf  the  physical  <ind 
numerical  proportions,  while  it  enhances  our 
sense  of  the  vigour  and  intense  vitality  of  the 
portion  of  the  realm  in  which  we  live. 

From  the  North  American  colonies  to  the 
teeming  provinces  of  British  India,  from  the 
West  India  Islands  to  Africa,  Fiji,  and  the 
Australias,  the  computation  is  made  from  year 
to  year,  and  may  be  regarded  as  approximately 
accurate  when  it  recounts  that  the  British 
Empire,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  con- 
sists of  an  area  of  7,926,737  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  240,753,111,  a  revenue  of 
£181,332,505,  an  expenditure  of  £189,153,411, 
a  debt  of  £1,069,699,974;  imports,  including 
bullion  and  specie,  of  £491,345,959  value,  ex- 
ports of  £393,078,218  value,  and  a  total  of 
shipping,  inwards  and  outwards,  but  excluding 
the  coasting  trade,  of  56,541,708  tons,  of  which 
44,469,846  tons  is  British. 

With  these  stupendous  figures  this  record 
may  well  close,  for  from  the  seeming  dry 
bones  of  such  statistics  there  should  arise  in 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  a  great  living 
nation — a  nation  which  has  held  a  foremost 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  and  has 
gone  forth  from  the  small  island  which  is  its 
central  home,  not  only  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  but  to  increase  and  multiply  aud  to 
replenish  the  earth. 

This  "  land  of  old  and  wide  renown,  where 
freedom  slowly  broadens  down  from  precedent 
to  precedent,"  has  too  often  followed  bad  tra- 
ditions, and  yielded  to  unwise  counsel  in  its 
relations  to  the  world.  It  has  gone  out  to 
fight  when  it  might  have  made  peace  by 
bravely  refusing  to  draw  from  the  scabbard  a 
sword  of  which  all  men  knew  and  many  had 
felt  the  smiting  power;  it  has  sometimes  inter- 
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lueUJIeil  with  nuarreU  not  its  own,  and  turnuii 
tlirm  into  iMufliotd  tliat  have  stayeil  the  oiiwanl 
niiu'i'li  of  uiiuikiiKl ;  it  lias  uioi-e  tliali  uuce 
been  ilu|>e<l  liy  foreign  stat<?ci-aft  aiul  fooleil 
by  its  own  riilei-Ss  who  threw  high  stakes  for 
phuv  auil  pride.  British  tem|>er  hjia  occasion- 
ally ai«i>eai-e»l  to  be  overbearing,  or  Britisli 
jKilicy  hiis  had  a  tenip<.>niry  look  of  truckling. 
But  with  all  these  faults  Britiin  has  stood  forth 
in  the  main  as  the  upholderof  truth  anil  justice, 
as  the  vindicator  of  freedom  and  the  claims  of 
human  progress.  The  voice  of  the  nation  has 
many  a  time  risen  clear  and  strong  above 
meii?  [Virty  cries,  above  the  murmurs  of  those 
who  thought  either  to  lead  or  to  drive,  but 
found  the  halter  shaken  loose  in  their  gitisp, 
the  goad  piercing  their  own  bauds.  Ofteuer 
still  theiv  has  arisen  some  great  leader  like 
him  whose  u.ame  stands  as  part  of  the  title  of 
this  book — a  man  clear  in  purpose,  resolute, 
and  strong;  with  his  face  set  towards  one 
goal,  his  life  earnestly  devoted  to  promoting, 
with  unflagging  zeal,  the  moral  and  political 
improvement  of  the  country,  the  advancement 
of  free  institutions,  and  the  progress  of  a 
higher  education. 

One  more  word.  Every  reader  of  these 
pages,  old  or  middle-aged  or  young,  is  in  one 
way  or  other  helping  to  make  or  to  mar  the 


history  of  the  country  in  the  future.  The 
young  especially,  who  are  presently  to  be  the 
men  and  women  to  whom  the  poi>ilion  of 
England  is  to  l>e  intrusted,  will  have  to  stand 
in  the  world's  great  highway  either  as  [hu- 
tis:ins  or  as  jKttriots,  and  on  their  action  the 
future  jii'ogi'ess  of  the  nation  will  de|>eud. 
They  may  by  trying  to  face  both  ways  jjer- 
suade  themselves  that  they  are  politicians. 
They  may  stand  and  block  the  road  against 
their  fellows,  and  profess  that  they  are 
thereby  acting  for  the  security  of  the  whole 
people.  They  may  try  to  turn  lock  the  ad- 
vancing army  and  for  a  moment  make  con- 
fusion in  the  ranks ;  they  may  be  urged  on- 
ward in  breathless  haste  by  pretentious,  loud- 
mo\ithed  demagogues,  and,  missing  the  road, 
tind  themselves  obliged  to  seek  a  way  of  escape 
from  the  mires  of  self-seeking,  of  unbelief  and 
of  false  doctrine ;  or  they  may,  with  an  eye 
that  is  single  and  full  of  light,  jiursue  the 
course  of  peace,  justice,  and  truth,  and  of  that 
righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  vaster  multitude 
of  men,  if  not  every  man  and  woman,  will 
have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try; but  that  time  should  not — let  us  trust 
that  it  may  not — arrive  till  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  no  voice  shall  ring  out 
with  a  treacherous  or  an  uucert;iin  crv. 
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cates in  favour  of  his  v>n,  Victor  Em- 
ntanuel,  ii  153. 

Albert,  Prince,  visit  to  England,  i  393; 
Baron  Stockmar's  opinion  of  him,  i 
S94 ;  his  education  and  accomplish- 
ments, i  295:  is  informed  of  King  Leo- 
pold's desire  for  his  marriage  with 
tjuccn  \'ictoria,  i  296;  makes  a  tour  in 
Italy  accunipauicd  by  Stockinar,  i  296; 
disparaging  nimouri  as  to  his  princi- 
ples, i  300 :  his  proposed  annnity  re- 
duced by  the  vote  of  the  house,  i  301; 
the  question  of  precedence,  i  302:  re- 
ceives in  1S57  the  title  of  Prificc  Con- 
sort, i  302 ;  his  enthusiastic  reception 
oil  landing  in  England,  i  303:  his  mar- 
riage, i  304 ;  appointed  regent  in  the 
event  of  the  queen's  death,  i  304;  his 
manners  and  study  of  politics,  i  304  ; 
dissatisfaction  at  his  presence  at  the 
debate  on  Peel's  free-trade  budget,  ii 
100:  his  industry,  ii  131:  success  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1^51  due  to  him, 
ii  331 ;  popular  misunderstandings  of 
him,  ii  232;  his  influence  on  university 
education,  ii  233:  views  on  the  situation 
before  the  Crimean  war,  iii  37  :  his 
alleged  share  in  the  resignation  of  L"rd 
Palmerston,  iii  45:  his  character  vindi- 
cated and  political  status  asserted,  iii 
49;  visit  to  the  French  emperor,  iii  97: 
his  opinion  of  Napoleon  IIL,  iii  98;  his 
letters  to  the  queen  and  the  emperor, 
11199;  spcechon  the  need  for  confidence 
in  government,  ill  178;  his  interest  in 
the  impro%-ement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  iii  216:  efforts  to  establish  mo- 
del dwellings,  ill  Z17:  speech  at  edu- 
cational conference  at  Willis'  Rooms, 
iii  218:  he  draw's  up  code  for  the  organi- 
zation of  volunteers,  iii  335;  president 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Science,  iii  325;  his  great 
industry*,  iv  44 ;  letter  on  the  train- 
ing of  boys  for  the  royal  navy,  iv  46; 
narrow  escape  from  a  carriage  accident, 
iv  47;  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of 
his  marriage,  iv  49 ;  poor  state  of  his 
health,  iv  51 ;  his  visit  to  Sandhunit 
and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Cam- 
bridge, iv  51;  his  amendments  on  the 
despatch  concerning  the  ynrw/disputc, 
iv  52;  his  illness  becomes  serious,  iv  52; 
la-st  moments  and  death,  iv  53 ;  grief 
of  the  nation,  iv  53;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
tribute  to  his  memorj',  iv  53 ;  passage 
from  Dean  Milman's  sermon,  iv  55 ; 
funeral  of  the  prince,  iv  56. 

Albert  Memorial,  inauguration  of  the, 

iv  200. 


Albert  Nyanw,  discovery  of,  iv  30. 

Albums,  {>eriod  of,  i  188. 

Alder^hoti.  camp  at,  iii  133. 

Alexandra,  l*rincc&s,  betrothed  to  Prince 
of  Wales,  iv  144:  her  enthusiastic  re- 
ception in  London,  iv  144 :  her  mar- 
riage, iv  145. 

Alfred,  Prince,  bcguts  his  nautical  ca- 
reer, iii  334;  his  visit  to  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  iv  43;  is  elected  to  the  throne  ol 
Greece,  iv  145:  attempt  to  assassinate, 
iv  357. 

Allen  Act,  amendment  of,  ii  2. 

Allied  fleets  sent  to  tlie  Dardanelles,  iii 

25- 

Alma,  battle  of.  111  95;  news  received  in 
England,  iii  104. 

Althorp,  Lord,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, i  69:  character  of,  i  80;  his 
usefulness  in  pa.ssiiig  first  reform  bill, 
i  81;  re.signs  office,  i  124;  again  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  i  126;  succeeds 
to  the  title  of  Earl  Spencer,  i  136. 

AttiazOH  steamship,  burning  of,  ii  276. 

Amusements  for  the  people,  ill  217; 
degrading  and  rcfmed  amusements, 
iv  7,  8. 

Anatomy  Act  of  1832  passed,  i  176. 

Anderson,  John,  extradition  cxse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  British 
governments,  iv  106. 

Annuities  and  Assurances,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's scheme  for,  iv  172. 

Anti-Coni-law  agitation,  i  278 ;  great 
meetings  at  Manchester,  i  278:  the 
meetings  prohibited  and  dispersed,  i 
279. 

Anti-Com-law  Association,  the  Man- 
chester, i  275 ;  organize  lectures  through 
the  country,  i  277:  meetings  disturbed 
by  Chartists,  i  277. 

Anii-Com-law  Conference,  i  278. 

Anti-Com-law  League,  origin  of,  i  275; 
erects  a  pavilion  at  Manchester,  ii  24; 
great  banquet  and  working-men's  din- 
ner, ii  24,  25:  petitions  and  distribu- 
tion of  tracts,  ii  25:  opposed  by  the 
Chartists,  ii  25:  work  done  by  the  ladles' 
committee,  ii  27;  great  bazaar  to  raise 
funds,  ii  27;  opening  of  the  Free-trade 
Hall,  ii  28;  is  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  murder  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  secretary,  ii  ;*8;  repudiation  of 
the  charge  at  a  meeting  in  Manchester, 
ii  41 ;  London  becomes  Its  headquarters, 
ii  42:  Kohl's  account  of  the  League 
and  its  mode  of  operations,  ii  42:  atti- 
tude of  many  tenant-farmers  and  land- 
owners, ii  49:  work  of  the  League  in 
agricultural  districts,  1149:  meerings  in 
Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  ii  51:  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  refused,  il  55:  important 
accessions  to  its  ranks,  11  55,  56:  the 
Times  on  the  League,  ii  55;  its  revision 
of  ilic  electoral  register,   ii  57;  Mr. 
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Cobden's  advice  to  the  people,  ii  57; 
stitistics  of  the  League's  growth,  ii  83; 
great  bazaar  in  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre, ii  83;  seeks  to  provide  voting  qua- 
lifications, it  83,  84:  great  meeting  at 
Manchc-^ter  during  the  Irish  famine, 
ii  90;  successful  appeal  for  funds,  ii  91; 
its  influence  in  the  country,  ii  95; 
dreaded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
ii  95;  dissolution  of  the  League,  u  115; 
handsome  presents  to  its  chief  sup- 
porters, ii  115;  its  reWval,  ii  297,  303. 

Analytic  Sanitary  Commission  of  the 
Lancet,  superintended  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Hassall,  iii  229. 

Anglo-French  alliance,  letters  of  Napo- 
leon and  Prince  Albert,  iii  275. 

Arch,  Mr.  Joseph,  iv  311. 

Arctic  exploration,  ii  203. 

Arg>'Il,  Duke  of,  lord  privy  seal  in  the 
Aberdeen  ministry,  ii  317,  and  in  Pa!- 
merston's  ministry,  iii  151;  his  early 
career,  iii  304:  his  writings  and  wide 
social  influence,  iii  304;  his  marriage, 
iii  304;  character  of,  iv  212;  secretary 
for  India,  iv  270. 

ArkwTight,  Richard,  his  spinning  frame, 
1275- 

Arms,  improvement  in,  iii  326. 

Armstrong,  Sir  William,  invention  of 
improved  gun,  iii  326. 

Amaud,  Marshal  St.,  in  the  Crimea, 
iii  92;  is  attacked  by  cholera,  iii  94. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  his  influence  on  public 
school  life,  ii  175. 

Amnu,  case  of  the  lorcha,  iii  198. 

Ashantee,  war  in,  iv  304. 

Ashley,  Lord.     See  Slui/tesbury. 

Attwood,  Mr.,  motion  in  House  of 
Commons  to  consider  the  Five  Points 
of  the  Charter,  i  261. 

Auchterarder  case,  the,  ii  166. 

Auckland,  Lord,  Governor-general  of 
India,  appoints  General  Pollock  to  the 
command  of  an  Afghan  expedition,  ii  g. 

Australia,  first  settlement  in,  ii  192; 
ceases  to  receive  conWcts  from  Britain, 
ii  194;  Australian  Colonies  Government 
Bill  introduced  and  passed,  ii  197;  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposes  an  ecclesiastical 
constitution  for  the  Australian  colonies, 
ii  197;  discovery  of  gold  in,  ii  201; 
statistics  of,  ii  202;  exploration  in,  iv 
20. 

Australia,  South,  misgovemment  of,  ii 
190 ;  representative  government  granted 
to,  ii  190. 

Austria,  insurrection  in,  ii  155;  war  with 
Prussia,  iv  236. 

Austria  and  Italy.     See  Italy. 

A>Tton,  Mr.,  on  her  Majesty,  iv  239;  is 
rebuked  by  Mr.  Bright,  iv  239. 

Ayloun,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  the  May- 
nooth  Grant  and  the  Regium  Donum, 
iv  266. 

Aytoun,  Professor,  death  of,  iv.  198; 
his  works  and  literary  position,  iv  198. 

B. 

Baker,    Sir    Samuel,    explorations    in 

Africa,  iv  20. 
Balaklava,   occupied  by  the  allies,   iii 

97;  attacked  by  the  Russians,  iii  107. 
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Ballot,  advocated  by  George  Groie,  1 107 ; 
discussions  on,  iv  307 ;  bill  passed,  iv 
308. 

Baly,  Dr.,  killed  in  a  railway  accident, 
iv  42. 

Bandiera,  story  of  the  brothers,  i  336. 

Bank  Act,  amendment  of,  ii  61. 

Bank  Charter  Act,  suspension  of,  in 
1857,  iii  221. 

Barry,  Sir  Charles,  death  of,  iv  4. 

Baths  and  washhouses,  movement  for 
erecting  public,  ii  178. 

Beales,  Mr.  Edmond,  iv  223;  his  efforts 
for  the  Reform  League,  iv  223:  his 
share  in  the  Hydepark  Riots,  iv  224; 
at  great  trades'  demonstration,  iv  239. 

Belgium  formed  into  a  kingdom  under 
Leopold,  i  91. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  his  influence  on  poli- 
tical progress,  i  52. 

Eentinck,  Lord  George,  his  career,  i 
332;  Mr.  Disraeli  on,  i  333:  leader  of 
the  Protectionists,  ii  99:  Mr.  Disraeli's 
biography  of,  ii  99;  his  mode  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  Ireland,  ii 
119;  his  death,  ii  205. 

Berlin,  congress  at,  iv  318. 

Bessemer,  Henrj',  iv  19,  20. 

Bethel!,  Mr.     See  Westbury. 

Betting-offices,  evils  of,  iii  6. 

Bishoprics  abolished  in  1833,  i  110. 

Blessington,  Lady,  iii  4. 

Bilbury  Resen'oir,  near  Huddersfield, 
bursting  of,  ii  288:  iv  184. 

Birkbeck,  Dr.,  establishes  mechanics' 
institutes,  i  50. 

Birkenhead  troopship,  uTeck  of  the,  ii 
298. 

Bismarck,  Prince,  his  Wew  of  govern- 
ment, iv  154;  his  conduct  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war.  iv  237. 

Blomfield,  Bishop,  sketch  of,  1  47. 

Black  Friday,  iv  235:  panic  in  London, 
iv  236- 

Blum,  Robert,  leader  in  Hungarian 
insurrection,  seized  and  shot,  ii  155. 

Board  of  Health,  appointment  of,  ii  181. 

Board  of  Trade  returns  of  imports  and 
exports  of  food,  iv  i,  2. 

Bomba,  nickname  of  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Naples,  iv  66. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  assassinates  pre- 
sident Lincoln,  iv  143;  is  shot,  iv  143. 

Bowring,  Sir  John,  early  history  and 
character,  iii  199:  appointed  consul  at 
Canton  and  governor  of  Hong  Kong, 
iii  200;  his  action  in  the  Arrow  affair, 
iii  200. 

Bowj-er,  Sir  George,  attacks  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  policy  towards  Italy, 
iv  86,  87. 

Bradfield  Reser\'oir,  bursting  of,  iv  1S5. 

Bread  riots,  iii  211. 

Brett,  murder  of  Sergeant,  iv  253  ;  exe- 
cution of  the  murderers,  iv  255. 

Bribery  Bill  passed,  iv  267. 

Bright,  John,  his  birth  and  early  train- 
ing, ii  31 :  meets  with  Richard  Cobden, 
ii  31:  elected  member  for  Durham,  ii 
31 ;  his  first  inter\-iew  with  Mr.  Cobden, 
ii  51;  Mr.  Cobden  induces  him  to  join 
the  corn-law  agitation,  ii  51;  his  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Crimean  war,  iii 
61;  his  unpopularity  during  the  war, 
lil   68:  speech   in    Edinburgh  against 
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war,  iii  73:  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  iii  79;  he  refuses  to  contri- 
bute to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  iii  118;  his 
opposition  to  the  French  alliance,  iii 
xtS:  speech  on  the  popularity  of  the 
war,  iii  119;  letter  to  his  constituents, 
iii  120:  loses  his  scat,  iii  120,  204;  fare- 
well address  to  his  late  constituents, 
iii  205;  his  appeal  to  the  government 
on  behalf  of  peace,  iii  154;  his  outlines 
of  a  reform  bill,  iii  289:  opposes  Dis- 
raeli's reform  bill,  iii  290;  is  elected 
member  for  Birmingham,  iii  290;  his 
address  at  GIasgor\v  on  parliamentary 
reform,  iii  296 ;  speech  on  the  in- 
come tajc,  succession  duties,  and  the 
relations  between  France  and  England, 
iii  317:  his  scheme  for  reforming  taxa- 
tion, iii  330;  speeches  on  church-rates, 
iv  15:  on  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  interfere  with  taxation  bills, 
iv  28:  on  the  prosperity  and  institutions 
of  the  United  States,  iv  103;  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  iv  269 ;  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  iv  289. 

Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  completion 
of,  ii  175. 

Brirish  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  meeting  in  Man- 
chester, i  277. 

Brooke.  Sir  James,  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
i  290;  his  career  in  Borneo,  ii  157;  his 
proceedings  discussed  in  parliament, 
ii  158;  returns  to  England  and  is  well 
received,  ii  159;  appointed  governor  of 
Labuan  but  removed,  ii  159;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  his  proceedings,  ii  159.  - 

Brougham,  Lord,  opposes  Wellington 
administration,  i  32:  elected  member 
for  Yorkshire,  i  60;  his  great  industry 
and  fame,  i  61 ;  disliked  as  a  coadjutor, 
i  62:  amiable  in  private  life,  i  62;  his 
persona!  appearance  and  vanity,  i  63; 
his  reckless  use  of  personalities,  i  63; 
not  a  great  law^'er,  i  64;  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  literary  powers,  i  65; 
appointed  lord-chancellor,  i  69:  per- 
sonal quarrel  between  him  and  Earl  of 
Durham,  i  125;  his  criticism  on  the 
weakness  of  the  cabinet  in  the  Com- 
mons, i  127;  is  disliked  by  the  king,  i 
127:  he  advocates  repeal  of  stamp-duty 
on  newspapers,  i  189;  his  antagonism 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  i  220:  is  reconciled 
with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  i  221:  he  pro- 
poses in  the  Lords  the  abolition  of  the 
com  duties,  ii  33:  his  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation,  ii  46:  opposes 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  married  women  bill, 
iii  12;  applies  for  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion in  France,  intending  to  offer  him- 
self as  candidate  for  presidentship,  iii 
13:  Lord  Brougham  in  1859,  iii  304: 
his  address  to  working  men  at  Shef- 
field in  1865,  iv  241 ;  death  of,  iv  198. 

Brown,  John,  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
slave,  iv  92:  is  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death,  iv  95;  letter  from  prison  to  a 
Quaker  lady,  iv98;his  execution, iv  99. 

Brown,  Sir  George,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  iii  96- 

Browning,  Mr?;.,  poem  on  tjTanny  in 
Naples,  Hungary',  and  Italy,  ii  139. 

Bruce,  Frederick,  sent  to  Pekin  to 
ratifj'  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  iv  59. 
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Campbell,  Hiuniai,  dcAlh  of.  i  »B6. 

Unjitcl.  Mr.uuf.^           1         ^>l'u»Hcl« 

Canada,  revoli  in,  i  an;  cauMrk  of  d\>- 
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cuittent,  i  03* ;  the  cnu^  of  the  coKm- 

BrtM^lv  Inuirrectiou  in  1890,  i  91. 

ut&  advocated   l>v   Mr.    Hiiiuc,  x  jt^: 

B,..:/      ■    ■■ 

,    . 

B,. 

1.^4-. 

1 -,   .   --,      -, ,    

01  1S45. 

Mr   l)i> 

fint.  ii  .;■ 

utentarx 

Conicw.&ii   1  I  >^ 

Mr.  Ui^kTacli   u 

Gladstone    ui    i    . 

iii  331:  of  i£ot.  IV  31:  of  i&oj,  IV  119; 

of  1863,  iv  \4t>:  of  1864,  iv  171:  of  1663, 

iv  173;  of  i8«j,  iv  3ia:  of  1&69,  iv  a73; 

of  1S71,  iv  387. 

Bull  Run.  battle  of,  iv  115. 

Bullcr,  Charier,  ii  306. 

liuhk'cr,  Sir  £.  Lytton,  od  newsttaper 
a4amp-duty,  i  189:  his  ^>ecch  on  reform 
bill  of  1S66,  iv  316. 

Bunscn,  Chevalier,  death  of,  iv  38. 

BurUett,  Sir  Francis.  lined  and  impri- 
soned, i  3;  dcsert>  the  Liberals  i  97- 

Burlc,  Coloikct,  Irish- American  agita- 
tor, iv  353. 

Burking,  i  176. 

Burmah.  war  with,  iii  197;  annexation 
of  P^gu,  iii  197. 

Burner.  Sir  Alexander,  murdered  in 
Cabul,  ii  6. 

Burton.  Captain,  explorations  in  Africa, 
iv  aa 

Buaton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  advocates 
the  aboUtion  of  slavery,  i  33,  146. 

Byron,  Lord,  intimacy  with  Lady  Caro- 
line Ljunb,  i  316. 


Cabinets:  Canning's,  i  27;  three  cab- 
inets in  seven  months,  i  30;  Welling- 
ton's, i  30;  Grey's,  i  69, 90;  Melbourne's, 
i  98,  136,  145,  158.  353:  Peel's,  i  130, 
158,  331.  31S  ;  ii  91 ;  Russell's,  ii  116  : 
iv  183:  Derby's^  ii  296;  iii  387;  iv  2-m 
Aberdeen's,  ii  316;  Palmerston's,  iii  150, 
392;  Disraeli's,  iv  335, 293;  Gladstone's, 
iv  269,  333. 

Cainis,  Sir  Hugh,  supports  Disraeli's 
reform  bill  of  1S59,  iii  391 :  is  solicitor- 
general  in  the  Conscr^'ativc  adminis- 
tration, iii  303 :  his  rapid  promotion, 
iii  303;  Bulwer's  description  of  him, 
iii  303. 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  at  battle  of  the 
Alma,  iii  96. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  birth  and  educa- 
tion, iii  305  :  enters  the  army,  iii  305 ; 
&cr\'ices  in  the  Peninsula,  in  America. 
Demerara,  China,  in  India  under  Lord 
Cough,  in  the  Sonde  campaign  with 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
iii  305 ;  at  the  battle  of  the  Ahna,  iii 
96 ;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  in  India,  iii  355;  relieves 
Lucknow  and  removes  the  non-com- 
batants in  safety,  iii  358 ;  announces 
the  close  of  the  rebellion,  iii  368 ;  is 
made  Lord  Clyde,  iii  26S. 

Campbell,  Lord,  his  early  career  and 
literar>-  work,  tii  304. 
Vol  IV. 


tarl  ol  iturham  as  guvenutr -general, 
i  ?r<::  i-oitip!nints  of  hi»  policy,  i  337; 
' ;  bill  granting  iitdem- 
'.    vihose  piopeny  had 
■      ■n>urrcction,ii  195; 
ti^  parliament, 
1,  iv  351. 
Ciuitiiiig,  Ocorge,  hi&  early  life  and  poli- 
tical vie\«'s,  i  7:  his  oratory,  i  ao;  bis 
administration,  i  37;  death,  i  39. 
Canning,    Lord,    succredi.    Lord    Dal- 
hottsic  as  Governor -genera  I  of  India, 
iii  345 :   outcr>'  against  his  policy,  iii 
371 ;   his  proclamation  regarding   the 
landoM'ncrs  of  Oudh,  iii  273;  success  of 
his  policy,  iii  373;  appointed  first  Vice- 
roy  in  India,   iii   375;   his  death,  iii 
S73- 
Canrobcrt,  General,  commander  of  the 
French  troops  in  the  Crimea,  iii  104: 
the  queen's  description  of  him,  iii  104; 
resigns  his  command,  iii  135,  164. 
Canton  captured  by  the  allied  forces, 

iii  276. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opposition  to  the 
landing  of  convicts,  ii  195. 

Capital  punishment,  efforts  to  abolish, 
ii  17:  statistics  of.  ii  17;  commission  on, 
iv  x68 ;  public  executions  abohshed, 
iv  169. 

Carbonari,  ii  145. 

Cardigan,  Earl  of,  his  share  in  the  blim- 
der  at  Balaklava,  iii  109;  his  quarrel- 
some disposition,  iii  109. 

Cardwell.  Mr,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  ii  317:  Indian  secrctarj*,  iii 
151 ;  he  resigns,  Hi  154  ;  sccrctar>*  for 
war,  iv  370;  his  army  reforms,  iv  286. 

Caricatures  of  HB,  i  97. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  his  early  career,  i  334; 
Lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  iii  151. 

Carlylc,  Thomas,  on  the  abolition  of 
slaverj',  i  154;  on  Chartism,  i  251,  262; 
on  emigration,  254;  on  the  Poor-law 
Association,  ii  288;  his  History  of  ttu 
French  Rei'oluticH,  \\  163. 

Caroline,  Queen,  trial  of,  i  6;  her  death 
and  funeral,  i  39. 

Castlcrcagh,  Lord,  suicide  of,  i  19:  his 
kindness  of  manner,  i  133. 

Caihcart,  Sir  George,  killed  at  Inker 
man.  iii  112;  letter  from  the  queen  to 
his  uidow,  iii  112. 

Catholic  Association,  the,  i  35. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  i  19:  refusal  of 
Canning  to  oppose,  i  27;  bill  brought 
in  by  Peel  and  passed,  i  33;  it  fails  to 
restore  order,  i  36. 

Cavignari.  murder  of  Sir  Ix>uis,  iv  319. 

Cavour,  Count,  his  early  career,  iii  133; 
induces  Sardinia  to  join  France  and 
England,  iii  134;  his  policy  during 
Garibaldi's  movements,  iv  71;  difficul- 
ties from  Garibaldi's  successes,  iv  75; 
his  circular  to  the  courts  of  Europe, 
iv  77;  his  death,  iv  42,  83. 

Cawnpore,  mutiny  at,  iii  251;  its  defence 
by  Sir  Hugh  UTieeler,  iii  252;  Nana 


I  ihii  1 1;  \ 

S.iliil''i  trein  J5»; 

General  tiu\>  .    ^. 

Cecil,  I^trd  Kubcit,  iv  lOy,  tu»  iJiArgc 
ag^nst  Mr.   Lowe,  iv  i^o. 


Chamber's  t^tiinburgk  y^mrma/  begun, 
163J,  i  113. 

Chartism,  Carlyle  on,  i  351,  j6j;  the  Six 
Point^s  i  25I},  mcctini;»at  liirmingtiam, 
^'       '     ■  '    '  I  358;  iiu- 

I  '  ni,  i  360; 

I       ^  I     Mr.  Att- 

wood's  motion.  1  301;  appirhension  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, i  361:  meeting  and  riots  in  Bir- 
mingham, i  361;  sentences  on  tlie  pris- 
oners, i  262;  arrest  of  Fcargus  O'Con- 
nor, i  363:  arrest  and  transportation  of 
Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  i  363;  end 
of  Chartism,  i  263:  Disraeli'a  dcscrip* 
tion  of  »ome  Chartist  doings,  i  365; 
Chartists  ir>'  to  stir  up  the  people, 
i  2S0:  Harriet  Martineau  on,  i  380; 
causes  al;irm  in  Loudon,  ii  148;  the 
second  National  Petition,  ii  148;  at- 
tempt to  put  down  public  meetings, 
ii  148:  meeting  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon, ii  149;  £arl  Russell'^  account  of 
the  proceedings,  ii  149:  its  after  effects, 
ii  149. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  advocates  parliamen- 
tary reform,  i  i. 

Cheap  trains  for  the  working -classes, 
iv  153- 

Childers,  Mr.,  first  lord  of  the  admir- 
alty, iv  27a 

China,  opening  up  of,  i  390;  first  war 
with,  i  290:  capture  of  Nankin  and 
Hong-Kong,  1  290;  large  war  indem- 
nity, i  290;  second  war  with,  iii  196; 
seizure  of  the  crew  of  the  lorcha.^mm* 
by  the  Chinese  and  demand  for  their 
restoration,  iii  198:  Mr.  Parkes  applies 
to  Sir  John  Bowring,  iii  199 ;  the  men 
sent  back,  but  apolog>'  refused  by 
Governor  Veh,  iii  200 ;  bombardment 
of  Canton,  iii  201;  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  iii  201: 
Mr.  Cobden's  pamphlet,  iii  201 ;  he 
condemns  the  government  action,  iii 
202:  defeat  of  the  government,  iii  202; 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  on  the  govern- 
ment's policy,  iii  203 ;  Canton  taken, 
iii  276;  capture  and  death  of  Commis- 
sioner Veh.  iii  277;  Mr.  Frederick 
Bruce  sent  to  Pekin  to  ratify  treaty  of 
Tien-tsin,  iv  59:  the  Taku  forts  de- 
fended, iv  60:  Admiral  Hope  attempts 
to  storm  them,  iv  61:  Baron  Grosand 
Lord  Elgin  sent  out  wiih  a  sufficient 
force,  iv  61;  taking  of  the  Taku  forts 
and  march  towards  Pekin,  iv  61;  cruel 
treatment  of  the  allied  commissioners 
by  the  Chinese,  iv  61;  release  of  the 
prisoners  and  surrender  of  Pekin,  iv  63 ; 
indignation  of  the  troops,  iv  63  ;  de- 
struction of  the  Summer  Palace,  iv  62: 
conclusion  of  the  convention,  iv  63. 

Chi^holm,  Mrs.,  her  efforts  on  behalf  of 
emigrants,  ii  199. 

Chloroform,  opposition  to  the  use  of. 
ii  177. 

Cholera  in  1831,  i  109:  in  1840.  >i  176. 
86 
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CHRISTIAN 

Christian, Duke  of  GKicksburg.  becomes 
King  of  Denmark,  iv  146. 

Christian  Socialism,  ii  50. 

Chupatties  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  iii  247. 

Church  of  England  Mr.  Gladstone's  ac- 
count of  revival  in,  i  45;  influence  of 
Wordsworlh  and  Coleridge  on,  i  48; 
position  of  the,  iv  200;  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speech  on,  iv  200 ;  evangelical  move- 
ment in,  iv  202;  secessions  to  Church 
of  Rome,  iv  203;  Dr.  Colenso's  book, 
iv  204;  action  on  Essays  and  Reviews, 
iv  205. 

Church  of  Ireland,  the  bill  of  1833,  i  122; 
Mr.  Ward's  motion  in  1834,  i  123:  the 
king  receives  a  deputation  on,  i  130; 
statistics  of,  i  137:  debates  on  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill,  i  135;  defeat  of  the  ministry, 
i  144;  the  bill  abandoned  by  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry,  i  146:  Mr.  Dillwyn's 
motion  on  the,  iv  174;  !Mr.  Gladstone's 
views,  iv  175:  conversion  of  tithe  into 
rent  charge,  iv  259;  early  attempts  at 
disestablishment,  iv  260 ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's resolutions  introduced,  iv  263  ; 
majority  against  the  government,  iv 
265;  bill  for  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment  introduced,  iv  270;  debate  on, 
iv  272:  opposition  to  the  bill,  iv  274; 
its  reception  m  the  Lords,  iv  274:  be- 
comes law,  iv  275  :  work  of  the  com- 
missioners, iv.  275;  a  new  constitution 
drawn  up,  xv  276. 

Church  of  Scotland,  application  for  aid 
to  extend,  i  213;  opposition  to,  i  213, 
214. 

Church  extension  in  London,  iv  200. 

Church-rates,  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
abolish,  i  180 ;  Sir  John  Trelawney's 
bill  for  the  abolition  of,  iv  13;  agitation 
concerning,  iv  13;  Mr.  Disraeli  on, 
iv  13;  Mr.  Hubbard's  bill,  ivi3;  Bishop 
of  Exeter's  conciliatory  proposal,  iv  13: 
Sir  John  Trelawney's  bill  again  brought 
in,  iv  14;  thrown  out  on  second  read- 
ing, iv  16 ;  introduced  a  third  time, 
but  thrown  out,  iv  16 ;  compulsory 
church-rates  abolished,  iv  295. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  foreign  secretary',  iv 
270. 

Cferkenwell  Prison,  outrage  on,  iv  255. 

Cobbett,  William,  outlines  of  his  career, 
i  99 ;  lectures  on  political  subjects, 
i  loi ;  is  prosecuted  for  seditious  writ- 
ing, i  102;  a  contemporary-  description 
of  his  appearance  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing, i  102;  is  returned  for  Oldham, 
i  103;  his  want  of  success  in  parliament. 
i  103;  his  death,  i  103;  character  of, 
i  104. 

Cobden,  Richard,  enters  parliament, 
i  313;  his  connections  with  trade,  and 
early  writings,  ii  23;  begins  to  advocate 
repeal  of  the  corn-law,  ii  24 ;  devotes 
himself  entirely  to  this  work,  ii  25:  is 
elected  for  Stockport,  ii  32;  addresses 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  bread- 
tajf>  "  32,  33;  quarrel  between  him  and 
Pee!,  ii  39;  his  influence  with  foreign 
audiences,  ii  51;  he  moves  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  effect  of  legislative  pro- 
tection, ii  75;  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  Crimean  war,  iii  6i ;  his  home  at 
Dunford,  iii  63;  his  outline  of  a  people's 
anti-war  budget,  iii  6^;  his  efforts  for 
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the  prevention  of  war,  iii  66;  criticism 
on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war, 
iii  67:  his  unpopularity  during  the  war, 
iii  68;  addresses  his  constituents  on  the 
war,  iii  141;  loses  his  seat,  iii  204;  on 
the  evil  effects  of  war,  iii  210;  is  offered 
the  post  of  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  Lord  Palmerston,  iii  292, 
293  :  is  elected  for  Rochdale,  iii  293 ; 
his  account  of  the  interviews  with  min- 
isters, iii  293,  294;  his  refusal  of  office, 
iii  295 ;  is  present  at  Lady  Palmerston's 
reception,  iii  295  :  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
iii  297 ;  his  interview  with  Napoleon 
concerning  the  treaty,  iii  319;  impres- 
sions of  the  emperor,  iii  320;  M.  Rou- 
her's  plan  of  a  commercial  treaty, 
iii  320:  inter\-iews  with  Count  Walewski 
and  the  emperor,  iii  320;  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Bright,  iii32i;  his  opinion  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  iii  322;  on  the  degrading 
effects  of  war,  iv  7  ;  his  health  gives 
way,  iv  179;  refuses  lucrative  office, 
iv  179;  his  death,  iv  180;  Mr.  Bright's 
remarks  on,  iv  iSo. 

Cochrane,  Lord.      See  Ditndonald. 

Cockburn,  Lord,  his  early  career,  ii  219; 
speech  on  the  Don  Pacifico  business, 
ii  2ig;  personal  appearance  and  quali- 
fications, ii  220 ;   is  attorney-general, 

»  317- 

Coffee-houses,  establishment  of  cheap, 
ii  18. 

Colenso,  Dr.,  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Natal,  iii  44 ;  his  book,  iv  204 ;  his 
action  for  recovery  of  salarj',  iv  205. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  his  influence,  i  186; 
a  great  talker,  i  1S6. 

Colonies,  misgovemment  of,  ii  igo:  ap- 
peals for  representative  government,  ii 
192:  motion  for  a  royal  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  administration  of  the 
colonial  possessions,  ii  196;  schemes  of 
emigration  to,  ii  198. 

Combe,  Dr.  Andrew,  ii  176. 

Combe,  George,  discussion  about  his 
writings,  ii  176;  his  reply  to  Baron 
Stockmar's  letter,  ii  176;  on  the  dim- 
inution of  aristocratic  feeling,  ii  177. 

Commercial  depression  in  1836-7,  i  276; 
commercial  crisis  in  1S47,  ii  176;  com- 
mercial failures  in  1S66,  iv  235. 

Commercial  morality,  lack  of,  iv  190. 

Concerts,  popular,  iv.  8. 

Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  founded,  i  no. 

Conservative  government,  the  first,  i 
130. 

Conser\'ative  party,  increase  in,  after 
the  reform  bill  was  passed,  i  200. 

Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  introduced 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  iii  284;  debate  on, 
iii  285 ;  defeat  of  the  government,  iii 

=87. 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  pas- 
sing of,  iv  2. 

Coomassie  entered,  iv  306. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  writes  TJte  Purgatory 
of  Suicides,  i  282. 

Co-operative  societies,  started,  ii  150; 
successfully  conducted  in  Rochdale, 
iv  130,  131;  objects  of  the  Rochdale 
society,  iv  131,  132;  its  rapid  success, 
iv  132;  employment  of  surplus  capital, 
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iv  T33;  capital  of  the  various  branches, 
iv  133:  progress  temporarily  checked 
by  American  civil  war,  iv  134. 

Copley,  John  Singleton.  See  Lynd- 
hurst. 

Copyright,  international,  between  Bri- 
tain and  France,  iii  i. 

Corn-law  rhymes,  i  23. 

Com-I.iws,  agitation  against,  i  23,  273  ; 
growing  demand  for  their  repeal,  ii  ig; 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  sUding-scale,  ii  19: 
opposition  to  it,  ii  21;  large  majority 
for  government,  ii  23;  amendment  by 
Mr.  Villiers  for  the  total  abohtion  of 
the  duty,  ii  23:  great  banquet  of  Anti- 
Com-law  League,  ii.  24 ;  dinner  by 
working-men,  ii  25:  increase  of  associa- 
tions for  the  repeal  of  the,  ii  25;  oj>- 
position  of  Chartists,  ii  25:  conference 
of  ministers  of  religion,  ii  26;  exertions 
of  the  ladies'  committee,  ii  27;  opening 
of  the  Free -trade  Hall,  ii  28;  Mr. 
Bright  advocates  the  abolition  of  the 
duty,  ii  31 ;  Mr.  Duncombe's  motion 
to  reassemble  parliament  to  consider 
the,  ii  37;  passionate  discussion  on,  ii 
37;  reduction  ofduty  on  Canadian  grain, 
ii53;  motions  by  Lord  John  Russell 
regarding,  ii  84:  increasing  demand  for 
repeal  on  account  of  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land, ii  87 ;  Sir  Robert  Peel's  convic- 
tion, ii  88;  differences  in  the  cabinet, 
ii  88;  Lord  John  Russell's  conviction, 
ii  89 ;  majority  of  the  cabinet  against 
abolition,  ii  90 ;  Duke  of  Wellington 
supports  Peel,  ii  90;  startling  announce- 
ment by  the  Times,  ii  90;  resignation 
and  return  to  office  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
ii  91 ;  renewed  effort  of  the  League, 
ii  91 ;  Peel's  proposals  to  reduce  the 
duties,  ii  96 ;  discussion  of,  ii  97 ;  the 
bill  passes,  ii  106. 

Corrupt  practices  at  elections,  bill  to 
prevent,  i  28, 

Cotton,  prices  of,  during  the  civil  war, 
iv  126;  efforts  to  promote  its  growth  in 
British  colonies,  iv  129;  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  cotton  famine,  iv  148. 

County  Franchise  Bill  of  1864  thrown 
out,  iv  174. 

Couper,  Sir  George,  death  of,  iv  42. 

Courtenay.     See  T/wtn. 

Courvoisier,  Francois,  trial  of,  for  mur- 
der, and  defence  by  Mr.  Phillips,  i  306. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  burnt,  iv  8; 
JL  JuUien's  concerts  at,  iv  8. 

Cowley,  Lord,  ambassador  at  Paris, 
iii  2S7. 

Crabbe,  George,  i  186. 

Cranbome,  Lord,  becomes  Indian 
secretary,  iv  222;  Mr,  Disraeli  on,  iv 
264. 

Cranworth,  Lord,  lord-chancellor  in  the 
Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  ministries, 
ii  316,  iii  151. 

Cremome  Gardens,  iv  7. 

Crime,  statistics  of,  iv  326. 

Crimean  war,  events  which  led  to,  iii  14: 
attitude  of  the  C2ar,  iii  14;  Lord  Aber- 
deen's disinclination  for  war.  iii  20;  al- 
liance between  England  and  France, 
iii  20 ;  letter  from  Napoleon  to  the 
czar,  iii  21;  foundation  of  the  Russian 
demands,iii  22;  the  Russian  army  takes 
possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia, 
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iii  >3:  the  VirnitA  nute,  lii  73;  excite- 
meiti  ill  Turkey,  tit  24.  Loid  r.Almer- 
itou  ragrr  f  r  .W,  '•;\r  TTCi-u'r^  iii  34; 
the  Ki'  I  10 

the  I'.  ile- 


! 


Nichula^  ticcijirck  wuragaiiiM  Turkey, 
iii  31;  he  writer  to  the  queen,  iii  it 
ihe  queen's  reply,  iU  3.*: 
inent  of  ho^ttlittes,  iii  3.::  i 
fleet  destroyed  at  Si' 
idlied  fleets  orvlcrcl 
iii  ^y,  attitude  of  I'l . 
iii  34 :  nunife&to  by  iJti:  i.tuj>crvtr  of 
Ku&sia,  iii  34:  the  war  feeling  in  Eng- 
land, iii  35:  the  ultii!  r  _■ 
to  Ru:9.&ia,  ill  56 ;  < 
Crimea,  iii  37 ;  list-  ,  I  ^ 
party,  iii  38;  popuUr  outcry  for  wax, 
lit  3S:  thccampat  Chobharo  Common, 
na>'3l  review  at  Spithead,  iii  39: 
..:'.::re  of  troop's  iii  40;  arrix-al  of 
tilt  allied  armies  in  Turkey,  iii  40:  co- 
operation of  the  French  and  English, 
iii  41 :  Mr.  Gladstone's  budget  of  1S54, 
iii  5>;  King  of  Prussia's  letters  to  the 
queen,  iii  5.^:  the  queen's  reply,  iii  54: 
the  czar's  insincerity.  Iii  56:  the  budget, 
iii  357;  a  supplementary  budget,  iii  59: 
attitude  of  Gladstone.  Cobden,  and 
Iiright.  iii  60,  61 ;  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
British  interests  and  the  war,  iii  68; 
departure  of  the  Baltic  rtcel.  iii  70,  77; 
instructions  of  Sir  James  Graham, iii  77 : 
correspondence  between  him  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  iii  78;  results  achieved 
in  the  Baltic,  iii  79:  another  Baltic 
fleet  despatched  tmder  Admiral  Dun- 
das,  iii  79:  speech  by  Mr.  Bright,  iii  79: 
Mr  Gladstone  writing  in  187S  on  the 
subject,  iii  87 ;  a  day  of  prayer  and 
supphcation  appointed,  iii  88:  siege  of 
Silistria,  iii  89,  90:  Palmcrston's  plans 
for  the  campaign,  iii  89 :  condua  of 
Austria,  iii  89:  speech  by  Lord  Lj-nd- 
hurst,  iii  391  :  plan  for  the  attack  of 
Sebasiopol,  iii  9=:  want  of  information 
about  the  Russian  preparations,  iii  95, 
96;  Mr.  Kinglakc  and  the  Times  on 
the  need  for  attackmg  Sebastopol.iii  93 : 
ravages  of  cholera  in  the  allied  armies, 
iii  93 ;  Varna  on  lire,  iii  94:  the  armies 
embark  for  the  Crimea,  iii  94:  Eupa- 
toria  surrendered,  iii  95;  battle  of  the 
Alma,  iii  95;  march  to  Balaklava.  iii  97: 
desire  of  Napoleon  to  go  to  the  Crimea, 
iii  99  :  Sardinia  joins  the  allies,  iii  loo; 
General  Canrobert  commands  the 
French  troops,  iii  104 :  strength  of 
Scbastopol,  iii  105:  attack  by  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  allien  at  Balakl3%'a,  iii  107: 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  iii  108; 
another  attack  on  Balakla\'a,  tii  no: 
battle  of  I  nkennan ,  iii  1 1 1 :  insufficency 
of  the  commissariat  arrangements  and 
sufferings  of  the  men,  iti  115;  destruc- 
tion of  supplies  by  a  storm,  iii  116: 
blundering  of  the  transport  service, 
iii  117:  the  Times'  subscription  Ttst  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
iii  ti8;  the  Patriotic  Fund,  iii  118; 
refusal  of  the  peace  party  to  contribute 
to  this  fund,   iii   ti8:   Miss   Florence 
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Kifhliiigale  and  a  staflfof  nurses  ar- 
rive, iii  13*  ;  cholera  in  the  camp, 
iii  1*3;  picture  of  the  s^-ftc  t^twecn 
ihe  harbour  and  il>  tioii. 

iii  193:  courage  .1^  '   the 

■,  iii  134;  Lv'ivi  1  ,ii.i.,i.>t  a  ill- 
Its  10  Lord  RagUn,  iii  1^5;  an 
t'f  re^crx'e  formed  ai  Malta, 
ui  i?o:  a  railway  made  fiom  BalakU\'a 
to  the  iivnches,  iii  127:  uatioualiiics 
ciited  in  the  Crimea,  iii  197: 
iioii  of  telegraphic  comniunica- 
., — .,  I  .,,  i,.ii  ;i|,(i  the  seat  of 
II  of  the  anny  at 
deaniess  of  pro- 
\kMou^  ;u  t^y.  luipruvemeni  in  the 
camp,  iii  i>o:  ^L  Soyer  organises  the 
"  .  n  of 
:L>nie 
r.the 
aihanceagamst  Russia,  in  134;  landing 
of  the  Sardinian  army  in  the  Crimea, 
iii  135:  death  of  Lord  Raglan,  iii  136: 
General  Simpson  takes  the  command, 
iii  1 36 ;  treaty  between  England,  France, 
and  Austria  concluded,  iii  138:  the  four 
points  of  agreement  as  the  basis  of 
peace  with  Russia,  iii  138:  debate  in 
parliament  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
iii  139;  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill, 
iii  140:  Mr.  Roebuck  moves  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  iii  141,  143;  Lord 
John  Russell  resigns  office,  iii  141 ;  Mr. 
Roebuck's  motion  carried,  iii  147;  the 
government  resign,  iti  147:  Lord  Pal- 
merston  announces  the  arrangements 
for  prosecuting  the  war.  iii  152:  Mr. 
L,»yard  attacks  tlie  new  government, 
iii  153:  Mr.  Roebuck  presses  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  iii  153:  repulse 
of  the  Russians  at  Eupatoria,  iii  1 55  : 
death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  iii  155; 
return  home  of  the  wounded,  iii  158: 
failure  of  negoibtions  for  peace,  iii  158; 
proceedings  of  the  commission  of  in- 
quir>*,  iii  159:  a  day  of  fasting  ap- 
pointed, iii  159;  distribution  of  war 
medals,  iii  164:  the  losses  of  the  Rus- 
sians, iii  164:  destruction  of  stores  at 
Kcrtch.  iii  165:  capture  of  the  Sapone 
or  White  redoubts,  the  Mamelon,  and 
the  Quarries,  iii  166 :  repulse  of  the 
French  at  the  Malakhoff,  iii  167:  re- 
pulse of  the  English  at  the  Redan, 
iii  167:  death  of  Lord  Raglan,  iii  167: 
is  succeeded  by  General  Simpson, 
tii  168;  discussions  in  parliament  on  the 
peace  negotiations,  iii  168;  Mr.  Lowe's 
amendment,  iii  169;  speeches  by  Glad- 
stone, Bright,  Cobden,  Sir  J.  Graham, 
lx)rd  John  Rus-sell,  Iii  169:  Prince 
Albert  on  the  situation,  iii  174;  Mr. 
Gladstone's  account  in  1S77  of  the 
political  situation  in  1855,11!  175:  speech 
by  Sir  Edw*ard  Bulwer  L>'tton,  iii  176: 
the  last  of  the  Vienna  conferences, 
iii  177:  report  of  the  committee  of  in- 
quiry-, iii  177;  danger  of  the  publica- 
tion of  army  movements  by  the  press, 
iii  179;  renewed  debates  on  the  peace 
negotiations,  iii  179:  bombardment  of 
Svcaborg,  iii  184;  repulse  of  a  Russian 
attack  at  the  Tchema)*a,  iii  184:  taking 
of  the  Malakhoff,  iii  185;  repulse  at  the 
Redan,  iii  186:  evacuation  of  Sebasto- 
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pol,  iii  iSd  ;   cost  of  itie  »ai.  Hi   if 
negotiations  for  peace,  ixi 
ence  in   Paris,  iii    I'r^-    \ 
upon,  iii  190;  the  i-  •.  d  ly 

the  allies,  iii  19J  1  Se- 

Uastopol,  iii  193;  J.  >..i%  i  i..-...kagiv- 
ing,  iti  193;  naval  re\icw  at  .^pithead, 
iii  193 :  rejoicings  in  London,  iii  193 ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  terms  of  peace, 
iii  194. 

Crimes  of  violence,  increase  of,  iii  ajj; 
uitroductioii  of  the  garotte,  iii  133  ; 
William  Palmer  ilic  poisoner,  iii  134. 

Criminal  Code,  amelioration  of,  i  177: 
counsel  allowed  to  prisoners  in  criminal 
cases,  i  a68 ;  re^atriction  of  capital 
punishment,  i  268 :  transportatioD  coo- 
dcmned  and  abolished,  i  271,  iii  337; 
the  ticket-of-leave  system,  iii  338 ,  cruel- 
ties  in  prisons,  iii  239;  increased  care- 
fulness in  criminal  trials,  iv  5. 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  i  41. 

Crystal  Palace,  ii  231:  previous  exhibi- 
tions, ii  231:  its  success  due  to  Prince 
Albert,  ii  231;  first  proposal  of,  meets 
with  great  opposition,  ii  234:  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton's  design  adopted,  ii  237;  poem 
by  Thackeray  on,  ii  338;  site  fixed  on, 
ii  339:  preparations  for  carrying  out  the 
plans,  ii  240 :  the  opening  ceremony, 
ii  241 ;  the  queen's  account  of  the  day's 
proceedings,  ii  245  ;  statistics  of,  and 
distribution  of  prizes,  ii  248;  difficulty 
as  to  disposal  of  the  building,  iii  3 ; 
removed  and  re-erected  at  Sydenham, 
ii  250:  use  of  the  surplus  money,  iii  3. 

Custody  of  Infants  Bill,  i  273. 

D. 

Daguerre's  improvement  of  photo- 
graphy, i  271. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  governor-general  of 
India,  iii  243:  abolishes  suttee,  iti  243; 
prohibits  Thuggism,  iii  243. 

Damascus,  massacre  of  Christians  in. 
iv  64. 

Dano-German  war.     See  Denmark. 

Darwin,  Charles,  his  theory  of  the  ori- 
gin of  species,  iv  24 :  sketch  of  his  life, 
iv  25;  his  Descent  of  Man,  iv  26. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  president  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  iv  89;  his  early  career, 
iv  100;  imprisoned  at  the  close  of  ihc 
war,  iv  142. 

Deak,   Francis,  Hungarian  statesman, 

ii  155- 

Delhi,  mutiny  and  massacre  at,  lii  348: 
the  natives  obtain  possession  of  the 
city,  iii  249 ;  siege  and  capture  of, 
iii  260;  shooting  of  the  king's  sons, 
iii  363 ;  the  king  taken  to  Rangoon, 
ius68. 

Denman,  Lord,  i  102. 

Denmark  and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  iv  146,  160;  arrogance 
of  Prussia,  iv  161:  accession  of  Chris- 
tian IX.,  iv  161;  his  dispute  with  Hol- 
stein, iv  161;  German  uoops  enter  the 
duchy,  iv  162 :  remonstrance  of  Eng- 
land, iv  163;  Schleswig  occupied  by  a 
German  army,  iv  163:  the  powers  re- 
fuse material  assistance  to  Denmark, 
iv  163 ;  the  duchies  ceded  to  Prussia 
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and  Austria,  iv  164;  the  govcrnincnl 

ailackcd  on  the  Dano-Ocnuau  ques- 
tion, iv  165;  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  reply,  iv  165;  Mr. 
Bemal  Osborne's  sallies,  iv  166  ;  Lord 
Palmerston's  defence,  iv  166;  his  letter 
to  King  Leopold,  iv  167;  English  sym- 
pathy for  Denmark,  iv  167. 

Denominational  schools,  support  of, 
iv  296. 

Derby,  Lord,  forms  a  ministry,  ii  296; 
his  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ii  304;  speech  by  Sir  James  Graham  on 
the  protection  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, ii  304 ;  determination  to  force 
the  government  to  declare  its  policy, 
ii  307 ;  again  prime  minister  in  1858, 
iii  287;  resigns,  iii  292;  again  forms  a 
ministry,  iv  222;  his  reform  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  iv  233;  his  retirement 
and  death,  iv  235. 

Derby,  Lord,  resigns  office  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  ministry,  iv  318. 

Dickens,  Charles,  influence  of  the  Pick- 
wick Papers,  i  1S8;  his  obituary  notice 
of  Thackeray,  iv  196. 

Discontent  in  the  coimtry,  i  6,  70,  161. 

Diseased  meat  in  London  market,  dis- 
posal of,  iii  230. 

Disestablishment  of  the  church,  first 
public  meeting,  1  iii  ;  Earl  Grey  on, 
i  iii;  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on,  iv  296. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin:  education  and  early 
career,  i  29 ;  on  Toryism  versus  Con- 
servatism, i  130:  on  the  results  of  the 
queen's  accession,  i  250;  on  the  Con- 
servative cause,  i  251:  formation  of  the 
Young  England  party,  i  263;  his  change 
of  sides,  i  264;  he  describes  some  Char- 
tist doings,  i  365 ;  graphic  scene  in  a 
tommy-shop,  ii  15;  becomes  spokesman 
of  the  Protectionists,  ii  63:  his  eulogy 
of  Peel  and  virulent  attack  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  ii  63;  study  in  Coningsby 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  ii  64;  abuse  of 
statesmen,  ii  65;  slighted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  ii  65:  his  views  at  various  stages 
of  his  political  career,  ii  65;  description 
of  a  statesman's  position,  ii  66 ;  his 
personal  antipathy  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
ii  68,  73:  speech  on  the  Maynooth  Col- 
lege Bill,  ii  81;  speech  on  the  Com 
Bill,  ii  103 ;  his  account  of  a  scene  in 
the  house,  ii  109  ;  his  estimate  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  ii  no;  his  burlesque  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  imprisonment,  ii  162;  on 
the  state  of  the  church,  ii  168 :  on  the 
navigation  laws,  ii  187 ;  proposes  to 
modify  the  poor-laws,  ii  188;  on  the 
power  of  the  crown,  ii  285;  is  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  ii  296;  his  address 
to  the  Buckinghamshire  electors,  ii  302 ; 
his  budget  of  1852,  and  its  opposition, 
ii  312;  his  reply,  ii  313:  speech  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  ii  315;  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment, ii  316;  is  accused  of  plagiarism, 
ii  323 ;  criticises  the  government  con- 
duct of  the  Crimean  war,  iii  139.  146 ; 
his  denunciation  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
iii  181 :  again  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, iii  287;  he  introduces  a  reform 
bill,  iii  289;  on  the  income-tax  and  re- 
duction of  armaments,  iii  317;  on  the 
abolition  of  church-rates,  iv  13,  16;  his 
speech  against  budget  of  i86z,  iv  122; 
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his  speech  before  the  Oxford  Diocesan 
Society,  iv  200 ;  against  reform  bill  of 
1866,  iv  219;  is  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, iv  222 ;  introduces  a  reform 
bill,  iv  226;  succeeds  Lord  Derby  as 
prime  minister,  iv  235;  his  administra- 
tion of  1868,  iv  262 ;  attack  on  Lord 
Cranborne,  iv  264 ;  his  ministry  re- 
sign, iv  269 ;  character  of,  iv  314  ;  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  iv  314;  attends 
Berlin  congress,  iv  318;  his  illness  and 
death,  i  320;  iv  324;  sketch  of  his  career, 
i  321. 

Disraeli,  Isaac,  his  wTitings,  i  29. 

Disruption,  the,  of  1843,  ii  165:  financial 
efforts  of  the  Free  Church,  ii  168. 

Dissenters'  Burial  Bill,  iv  171. 

Dissenters'  Chapel  Bill,  i  283;  Gladstone 
on,  i  283;  Macaulay  on,  i  284. 

Distress  in  the  country,  i  331:  in  1861, 
iv  123;  in  London  in  1866-67,  Iv  240. 

Divorce  Court  Bill,  iii  206;  opposed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  iii  206. 

Dorchester  labourers,  transportation  of 
the,  i  162;  they  are  pardoned,  i  163. 

D'Orsay,  Count,  his  career,  iii  4. 

Drainage  of  London,  scheme  for,  iv  3. 

Drinking  fountains,  erection  of,  iv  4. 

Drummond,  Edward,  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
secretary,  assassinated,  ii  38. 

Druses,  their  cruelties  to  the  Maronites, 
iv  63;  their  character  and  origin,  iv  63. 
See  Syria - 

Dufferin,  Lord,  his  account  of  the  scene 
after  the  massacre  at  Damascus,  iv  65; 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
iv  270. 

Duncombe,  Thomas,  his  political  prin- 
ciples and  moral  character,  i  24S;  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  franchise,  i  260 : 
on  opening  of  private  letters  by  the 
government,  i  335. 

Dundas,  Admiral,  sent  with  a  fleet  to 
the  Baltic,  iii  79. 

Dundonald,  Earl,  i  96 ;  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, i  96;  his  sers'ices  abroad,  i  97; 
is  restored  to  all  his  honours,  i  97. 

Dunlop,  John,  a  Temperance  pioneer, 
iv  149. 

Dunne,  Colonel,  assists  Garibaldi  in 
Naples,  iv  74. 

Durham,  Earl  of,  his  early  career,  i  225; 
his  quarrel  with  Lord  Brougham,  i  125 : 
looked  to  as  leader  by  advanced  re- 
formers, i  219;  sent  to  Canada  as  gov- 
ernor-general, i  225;  opposition  to  his 
illegal  actions,  i  227 ;  he  resigns  and 
retires  into  private  life,  i  228;  his  death, 
i  228;  John  Stuart  Mill's  defence  of  his 
policy,  i  229. 

Dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes,  iv  199. 


East  India  Company,  origin  and  growth 
of,  i  286:  its  trading  privileges  taken 
away,  i  2SS. 

Eastern  question,  dispute  about  the 
holy  places,  ii  334:  Russia's  designs 
against  Turkey,  ii  335;  opposition  to 
Russia,  ii  335;  alliance  between  Bri- 
tain and  France  and  declaration  of 
war,  ii  336 ;  is  again  brought  up,  iv 
3M- 
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Ecclesiastical  commission  appointed,  i 
134;  attempt  to  reform  abuses,  i  180. 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  iv  286. 

Ecclesiaslico-political  controversies,  ii 
165;  the  Disruption,  ii  165;  mo\-tment 
to  separate  church  and  state,  ii  168: 
the  High  Church  party  gains  ground, 
ii  168;  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  state  of  the 
Church,  ii  168;  opposition  of  Dissenters 
to  national  education,  ii  169;  Dr. 
Hampden's  case,  ii  169:  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius Gorham's  case,  ii  170. 

Education,  Rowland  Hill's  system  of. 
i  238;  speech  by  Prince  Albert  at  edu- 
cational conference,  iii  218;  increase  of 
secular,  iii  231;  statistics  of.  iv  327. 

Education  of  neglected  children,  move- 
ment for,  iii  214;  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
iii  213. 

Education,  National,  grant  voted  in 
1833,  i  267:  extension  of,  and  constitu- 
tion of  committee  of  council  on,  i  267: 
speech  of  Mr.  Shiel  on,  i  267:  proposed 
scheme  of,  i  331 ;  alarm  of  Dissenters 
at,  i  331;  withdrawal  of  the  bill,  i  332; 
agitation  for,  in  1852,  ii  275;  Lord  John 
Russell's  opinion  of,  ii  275:  grants  for, 
iv  169;  Mr.  Lowe  and  the  Revised 
Code,  iv  169. 

Eglinton  Tournament,  i  264. 

Egypt,  war  in,  iv  322. 

Eldon.  Lord,  i  242. 

Elections,  family  influence  in,  i  219. 

Electric  Telegraph,  its  origin,  i  241: 
increase  of  communication,  iv  199;  pur- 
chased by  government,  iv  267. 

Elementary  Education  Act,  iv  280. 

Elgin,  Lord,  sent  to  China  as  British 
representative,  iii  205,  275;  sent  to 
China  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  iv  61 ;  orders  the 
destruction  of  the  Summer  Palace,  iv 
62. 

EUenborough,  Lord,  president  of  Board 
of  Control,  i  318;  succeeds  Lord  Auck- 
land as  Governor-general  of  India,  ii 
9;  orders  the  gates  of  Somnauth  to  be 
carried  away,  ii  12;  his  opposition  to 
Lord  Canning's  policy  in  India,  iii  272. 

Elliott,  Ebenezer.the  Corn-law  Rhymer, 
»23. 

Elphinstone. Major-general,  commander 
in  Afghanistan,  ii  8. 

Emigration,  advocated  by  Carlyle,  i 
254;  schemes  of,  ii  198;  statistics  of,  ii 
200;  iv  32B. 

Employment  of  women  and  children,  iv 
282;  evils  of  the  gang  system  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  iv  282. 

Encumbered  Estates  Act,  passing  of,  ii 
182. 

Endowed  Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Gladstone  and 
Forster,  iv  303. 

Engineering  works,  progress  of,  iv  199. 

Ernest,  Prince,  of  Hohenlohe  Langen- 
burg,  death  of.  iv  42. 

Essays  and  Reviews,  iv  205;  their 
writers,  iv  206:  actions  against  Dr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  iv  206,  207; 
the  Essays  condemned  in  Convocation, 
iv  207;  Lord  Westbury's  speech  on 
Convocation,  iv  207. 

Eton,  school  life  in  Gladstone's  days,  i 
11;  celebrated  men  educated  at,  i  13; 
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pcriodtcAU  whttcn  and  published  at, 
i  U 
Kv,  ^vl,  ui  9s:  the  RiiSiUans 

K^4lt^   >.r    I'c   Lacy,  at   battle  of  the 
Ahua.  iii  95 

Ex..       -  -.1 

on  cliuKh-rj-ics.  iv  i^. 
Kxhibition  of  1S51,  u  sji.    Sc«  CryshU  ' 

/*a/*v. 
Exhibition  of  1864.  tv  193:  <^pa^tion 

to,  iv  1^4:  superior  to  that  of  1851.  iv 

1*4:  opening  cvrcmony,  iv  i;5:  >r^tis- 

lies  of,  iv  135;  actx>uot  of  the  building 

and  its  contciitas  iv  115. 
Exties  in  Eii^Uitd.  aniu^g  account  of, 

ii  157. 
Expcnditurr.  national,   tncrease  of,   11  | 

3S;  Sir  Robert  Peel  on.  ii  35. 
Ejcplontion,  activity  in,  iv  aa 
Eyre,  Governor.     See  yamAt. 
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Kactory  Act,  extension  of  the,  iv  153- 

Kai ;  -  '•"'  '.    on    the 

e\  i-crience 

of.  ;  -       ,  .     ,^.  __  :_-:i  by  tho 

elder  Sir  Kotwrt  Peel,  ^ic,  i  266. 

Failures,  commercial,  in  1S57,  iii  vso. 

Faraday,  Professor,  lectures  at  the 
Ro)'al  Institution,  iv  9:  on  spiritualism, 

iv  19. 

Female  suffrage,  increasing  attention 
given  to,  ii  28:  Mr.  Disraeli's  descrip- 
tion of  a  discussion  on,  ii  =9. 

Fenian  organization,  iv  350.  See  fre- 
lami. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  tyranny  of, 
iv66. 

Ferrand,  Mr.  Busfield.  charges  against 
fire-trade  ad^'ocatcs,  ii  33. 

Fiji  Islands,  cession  of,  iv  392. 

Financial  reform,  increased  attention 
given  to,  iii  330:  cost  of  collecting  the 
revenue,  iii  330;  Mr.  Brighi's  scheme 
for,  iii  330^ 

Finlay,  Mr,  claim  against  the  Greek 
government,  ii  212. 

Fire  at  Tooley  Street,  London,  iv  187. 

Flogging  in  the  army,  motions  to  abo- 
lish, ii  17:  cruelties  of,  ii  174;  amelior- 
ation of,  ii  175. 

Foreign  affairs :  the  Spanish  legion  and 
Don  Carlos,  i  190:  the  German  Zollver- 
cin^  i  390:  revolution  in  Belgium,  i  190; 
insurrection  in  Poland,  i  191;  nots  in 
France,  i  191 :  attempt  to  suppress  poli- 
tical societies  in  France,  i  193. 

Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  iii  140:  causes 
iU  feeling  in  America,  iii  193. 

Forsier,  Mr.  Wm.  E.,  his  early  career. 

iv  311. 

Fox,  William  Johnson,  advocates  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  ii  52. 

France,  riots  in.  i  191;  attempt  to  sup- 
press political  societies  in,  i  193: 
Fieschi's  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
king,  i  194:  its  relations  with  Turkey 
and  Eg>pi.  ii  3:  Thiers'  ministry,  ii  3: 
quarrel  with  England  on  the  Turkish 
question,  ii  3;  successes  in  Algeria,  ii 
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4:  reaio%ml  of  the  body  of  Nap«.ilcon 
from  St.  Helena,  ii  ^  jiici.i.l  of  Lout^ 
Napoleon  to  i  a  j;  dik- 

s»iisfactioii  of  i  ■  the  gov- 

emmeuit  11  5 . 
the  western  \ 
question,  ii  6.  . 

u  135;  reform  banquets,  u  130:  msur- 
rrction  in   Psn*.   ii   i»«r  rtighi  of  (he  ' 

i; 
I 

L 

ii   135, 

classc^,  1  , 

to  pruvtdc  tW  ilicui,  u  dj^.  the  rc|>uL*ic  1 

prvxUimed,  ii  las:  disaffection  in  the  I 


and  iormaiton  of  a  government,  11  339; 
another  uii*>!tcces>ful  attrmpi  at  insiir- 


tion  of  a  constitution,  ii  330;  election 
of  Louis  Napoleon  a^  president,  ii  330; 
ihc  cfM^  ditatt  ii  351  isee  Na/^^UcH, 
Louis  :  proclamation  of  the  empire,  ii 
3^6;  Cobden's  efforts  to  bring  al-out  a 
commercial  trenty  with,  iii  319:  hostil- 
ity of  Germany  to,  iii  325;  M.  Ollivicr's 
speech  on  national  disarmament,  iv 
164:  war  with  Prussia,  iv  285. 

Franchise,  county  and  borough,  iv  309. 

Franco- Austrian  war.     Sec  Italy. 

Franco-German  war,  iv  285. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  starts  on  his  Arctic 
expedition,  ii  703;  search  for,  iii  5;  ex- 
pedition of  Captain  M'Cliiitock  in 
search  of,  iv  20. 

Frauds  and  robberies,  increase  of,  iii 
252:  Sir  John  E>ean  Paul,  Strahan,  and 
Bates,  iii  232;  John  Sadlier,  M.P.,  -'i 
332 :  failure  of  the  Royal  British  Bank, 
iii  333:  Kedpath,  iii  336. 

Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark,  his  death, 
iv  146. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  ii  167. 

Free-trade,  prt^ress  towards,  i  32:  agi- 
tation for  repeal  of  the  com-laws,  i 
375:  meeting  in  Manchester  in  favour 
of,  u  41. 

Free-trade  Hall,  Manchester,  opening 
of,  ii  38. 

Friends,  Society  of,  deputation  to  the 
czar,  iii  62. 

Frogmore,  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
at,  iv  49:  Prince  Albert  buried  at.  iv 
56. 

Frome-Bcnnett  case,  iii  13. 

Frost,  John,  the  Chartl«t.  i  363. 


G. 

Game-laws,  anempt  to  mitigate,  i  28: 
injury  infliaed  by,  ii  58:  Mr.  Bright 
obtains  a  committee  of  inquiry  into, 
ii  59:  suicide  of  Lord  Stradbroke's 
gamekeepers,  ii  59;  statistics  of  con- 
victions for  breaches  of  the  game-laws, 
U59. 

Gang  system.  eWls  of  the,  iv  383. 

Gardiner.  Allan,  missionary,  his  suffer- 
ings in  Patagonia,  ii  399. 
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Gariluldi,      t .  .ires      ««r 

agjiiot  .^-.i-t  .-,  his  wmy 

I     '  Kit 

'  .\<€& 

'54: 

10 

-ter 

not 


of 

'  70: 

Ca^oui  i»  ^l^ik,  IV  71,  ilK  pwsiiii>a  of 

Kraitcc  and  England,  iv  71:  statecraft 

'    '     ■      "  •   7»: 

-crv 

,        ..  ^^'"g 

of  Naples,  IV  73;  t^antjaioi  s  proclama- 

iM'n  declaring  his  intention  to  free  the 

itan  states,  i«  -  the 

•  d,  iv  74;  nil  .  '  his 

iv   75;   his  ci.iij    ».n^.    -.-(^les, 

iv  75;  necessity  of  keepuig  Garibaldi 
out  of  Rome,  iv  76 ;  Cavour's  plan, 
iv  76:  the  Sardinian  anny  conquers  the 
Papal  territory,  iv  78;  meeting  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  and  '  ^97: 
Victor  Emmanuel  i  the 
Two  Sicilies,  iv  80;  »  ''«I'*^ 
the  dictatorship  and  retires  to  Caprera, 
iv  80 :  his  disinterestedness,  iv  81 :  is 
elected  to  the  Italian  parliament,  iv  63; 
retires,  iv  83 :  raises  a  force  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome,  iv  83:  he  is  opposed  at 
Aspronionte,  iv  84  :  is  wounded  and 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  iv  84:  re- 
moved to  Caprera,  iv  84;  his  enthusi- 
astic reception  in  London,  iv  85 :  re- 
turns to  Caprera,  iv  85;  takes  up  arms 
againbt  Austria  in  1866,  iv  85 :  is 
w  ounded  and  returns  to  Caprera,  iv  85 ; 
another  attempt  to  take  Rome,  iv  86. 

Garotte,  public  indignation  against, 
tiis33:  infiiction  of  flogging  as  a  punish- 
ment, iii  334. 

General  election  of  1S65.  results  of,  iv 
17S:  general  election  of  1S6S,  iv  267; 
Mr.Gbdstone  defeated,  iv  267 ;  changes 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  iv  369; 
strength  of  Liberal  and  Conservative 
parties,  iv  ^69 ;  elections  of  1S80,  iv  323. 

George  III.,  death  of.  1  6. 

Geor;ge  IV.,  death  of,  i  38. 

Germany.hostile  feeling  towardsFrancc, 
iii  523- 

Gibson,  Milner.  advocates  the  remission 
of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  ii  303:  loses 
his  seat,  iii  204. 

Gbdstone,  John,  his  political  opinions 
and  character,  i  8:  early  history  of  the 
family,  i  S. 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  bts  early 
school  life,  i  to;  enters  Eton  School,!  11; 
contributes  to  the  £eim  hiisceilany, 
Et<m  Ma^asine,  \  15:  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, 1 41 :  enters  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Newark,  i  114:  his  remarks  on 
sLivcrj*.  i  116;  is  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  i  130;  undcr-secrrtary  to  the 
colonies,  1  i4<  '  r  rc- 

fonnof  the  Iri-  ^es 

proposed  inqi.,-;   .  __.  _  cor- 

ruption at   Liverpool,  i  141 :  opposeft 
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Universities  Admission  Bill,  i  14X  ; 
Lord  Macaulay's  opinion  of  him,  i  141 ; 
his  speech  on  the  Irish  Church,  i  141; 
sptech  on  aboHtion  of  slavery,  i  150; 
is  charged  with  inconsistency,  i  201 ; 
his  work  on  1  he  State  in  its  Relations 
tvith  the  Church,  i  203;  criticisms  of 
RIacaulay  and  the  Quarteriy  Kez'iew, 
i  203;  his  correspondence  with  Macau- 
lay,  i  204:  his  change  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  i  206;  his  speech  on  the  Dis- 
senters' Chapel  BUI,  i  283:  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Master  of  the  Mint,  i  318;  his  re- 
putation at  this  time,  i  318;  speech  on 
the  opium  war,  i  320;  his  marriage,  i  320: 
he  supports  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposed 
sliding-scale,  ii  22  ;  withdraws  from 
Peel's  government  on  account  of  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  Maynooth  grant, 
ii  47;  his  early  opinions  on  free-trade, 
ii  53;  proposes  to  abolish  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  machinery,  ii  53; 
his  part  in  obtaining  improvements  in 
railway  system,  ii  54 ;  on  the  sugar 
duties,  ii  72 ;  supports  the  Maynooth 
College  Bill,  ii  81 ;  becomes  colonial 
secretary,  ii  94;  on  the  conduct  of  Sir 
James  Brooke  in  the  East,  ii  159; 
on  abolition  of  the  navigation  laws, 
ii  187,  188:  proposes  an  ecclesiastical 
constitution  for  the  Australian  colonies, 
ii  197 ;  speech  on  the  Don  Pacifico 
affair,  ii  217;  on  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  ii  223:  his  charges  against  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Naples, 
ii  259  :  replies  to  his  charges,  ii  271 ; 
is  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ii  316; 
his  first  budget,  ii  329;  his  budget  of 
1854,  iii  52;  supplementary  budget, 
iii  59;  his  attitude  with  regard  to  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  in  1854  and  1877, 
iii  60:  on  the  origin  and  reasons  of  the 
Crimean  war,  iii  68;  writing  in  1S7S  on 
the  Crimean  war,  iii  87;  speech  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  war,  iii  145; 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  iii  151  ; 
resigns,  iii  154,  155;  on  the  breaking 
up  of  political  parties,  iii  167:  advocates 
negotiations  for  peace,  iii  169,  183;  on 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Russia,  iii  194; 
on  the  quarrel  with  the  United  States 
concerning  foreign  enlistment,  iii  195  ; 
on  the  education  of  neglected  children, 
iii  215;  his  visit  to  Corfu,  iii  289;  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  iii  292;  Home- 
ric studies,  iii  298;  address  as  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
iii  298 ;  \\s\X.  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
iii  299  ;  gratuitous  services  as  commis- 
sioner extraordinary  at  Corfu,  iii  306; 
his  position  in  the  Palmerston  ministrj', 
iii  306;  his  budget  of  1S59,  iii  316;  he 
introduces  budget  of  i860,  iii  331;  on 
the  French  commercial  treaty,  iii  333; 
abolition  of  excise  duty  on  paper.iii  335 ; 
iv  26 ;  the  impressed  stamp  on  news- 
papers abolished,  iii  335:  on  the  func- 
tions of  laymen  in  the  church,  iv  12  ; 
opposes  abolition  of  church-rates,  iv  14; 
on  interference  by  the  House  of  Lords 
with  taxation,  iv  29 ;  his  budget  of  1S61, 
iv  31;  his  budget  of  1862,  iv  119;  speech 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  against  the  budget, 
iv  122;  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply,  iv  122; 
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his  financial  statement  of  1863,  iv  146: 
proposed  club-tax  and  tax  on  charities 
negatived,  iv  146;  his  speech  on  en- 
dowed institutions,  iv  146;  details  of 
the  budget,  iv  147 ;  the  income-tax, 
iv  148;  our  trade  with  France,  iv  148, 
172;  he  supports  the  Dissenters'  Burial 
Bill,  iv  171 ;  his  budget  of  1864,  iv  171 ; 
his  scheme  for  government  life  annui- 
ties and  assurance,  iv  127;  his  budget 
of  1865,  iv  173;  speech  on  reform, iv  174; 
his  views  on  the  Irish  Church,  iv  175; 
loses  his  seat  for  Oxford  University, 
iv  176;  his  speech  at  Manchester,  iv  177; 
is  returned  for  South  Lancashire, iv  178; 
becomes  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, iv  182;  his  speeches  at  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  in  1865,  iv  182;  his 
views  on  English  Evangelicalism, 
iv2o2:  his  budget  of  1866,  iv  212;  its 
proposals  regarding  the  national  debt, 
iv  213:  his  speeches  on  the  reform  bill 
of  1866,  iv  214,  217,  219;  his  resignation 
of  office,  iv  222;  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  reform  bill,  iv  229,  on  the 
Fenian  outrages,  iv  258 ;  his  view  of  the 
Irish  problem,  iv  259 ;  his  resolutions  for 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
iv  263  ;  is  defeated  in  Lancashire,  but 
returned  for  Greenwich,  iv  267  ;  forms 
a  ministry,  iv  269;  its  members,  iv  270; 
introduces  his  bill  for  disestablishing 
the  Irish  Church,  iv27o:  its  provisions, 
iv  270;  ir  passes  second  reading,  iv  273, 
and  becomes  law,  275  ;  introduces  and 
carries  Irish  Land  Bill,  iv  276 ;  intro- 
duces education  bill  for  Ireland,  iv  289; 
his  government  defeated,  iv  2S9 ;  he 
resigns,  but  compelled  to  remain  in 
office,  iv  289;  he  resigns  in  1874,  iv29o; 
his  letter  to  Lord  Granville,  iv.  290; 
introduces  bill  for  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory church-rates,  iv  295  ;  his  views 
on  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  iv 
296,  300  ;  on  Ritualism,  iv  298  ;  on  the 
Abolition  of  Patronage  and  Public  Wor- 
ship Regulation  bills,  iv  300 ;  his  pam- 
phlet on  the  Vatican  Decrees,  iv  303; 
his  public  life,  iv  304;  his  pamphlet  on 
Turkish  affairs,  iv  316:  the  Midlothian 
Campaign,  iv  323:  is  again  prime  minis- 
ter, iv  323:  his  measures  for  Ireland, 
and  action  against  Home  Rule  obstruc- 
tion, iv  325. 

Glenelg,  Lord,  colonial  secretary,  \  228; 
retires  from  office,  i  229. 
Godwin,  William,  political  economist, 

151. 
Godwin,  Major-general,  commander  in 

the  Burmese  war,  iii  197. 
Gold,  discovery  of,  in  Victoria,  ii  201 ; 

in  California,  ii  2or, 
Goodman's  confession,  i  loi. 
Gorgei,   Arthur,  dictator  of  Hungary, 

ii  156. 
Gorham,  Rev.  Cornelius,  ii  170. 
Gorilla,  discovery  of  the,  iv  24. 
Goschen,  Mr.,  his  early  career,  iv  211. 
Gough,    Lord,  conquers  the  Punjaub, 

iii  244. 

Goulboum,  Mr.,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, i  318;  ii  60. 
Graham,    Sir  James,    in    Melbourne's 

ministrj',  i  127;  declines  to  join  Peel's. 

i    131 :   speech   on   the  Irish  Church, 
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i  13B :  is  home -secretary,  i  318  ;  public 
feeling  against  him  for  opening  letters 
in  the  post-office,  i  336;  his  speech  on 
Lord  Derby's  protection  policy,  ii  304; 
is  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  ii  316 ; 
his  instructions  to  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
iii  77;  quarrel  between,  iii  78;  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  under  Palmci^ton, 
iii  151;  resigns,  iii  154,  155. 

Grant,  Sir  Hope,  commands  the  forces 
in  China,  iv  61. 

Grant,  General,  captures  Vicksburg, 
iv  142  ;  appointed  to  command  the 
forces,  iv  142 ;  takes  Richmond,  iv 
142. 

Granville,  Lord,  made  foreign  minister, 
ii  274  ;  lord-president  of  the  council, 
ii  316:  iii  151 ;  secretary  for  the  colonies, 
iv  270. 

Great  Eastern  steamship,  iii  327 ;  its 
usefulness  in  laying  telegraph  cables, 
iii  329. 

Great  Exhibition.  See  Crystal  Palace. 

Greece,  quarrel  with  Britain  on  the  Don 
Pacifico  and  other  claims,  ii  212; 
seizure  of  war-vessels  and  blockade  of 
the  Greek  coast,  ii  213;  settlement  of 
dispute,  ii  214;  election  of  Prince  Al- 
fred as  king,  iv  145  ;  the  honour  de- 
clined, iv  145;  Prince  William  of  Den- 
mark elected,  iv  145. 

Greville,  clerk  of  the  council,  his  de- 
scription of  the  first  privy-council  of 
Queen  Victoria,  i  209;  describes  her 
appearance  and  manner,  i  212. 

Grey,  Earl  (second;,  forms  a  ministrj*, 
i  69;  Reform  Bill  introduced,  i  72;  is 
respected  by  the  nation,  i  80;  his  min- 
istry resign  but  recalled,  i  88  ;  on 
church  estabhshments,  i  112;  split  in 
his  cabinet  and  resignation  of  ministr>', 
i  124 ;  declines  to  form  a  ministry, 
1145. 

Grey,  Earl  [third),  colonial  secretary  in 
Russell's  ministry',  i  116. 

Grey.  Earl  de,  I^ord  -  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, i  318. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  home  secretary  in 
Russell  and  Palmerston  ministries,  ii 
116;  iii  151. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  ii  14:  his  difficulties  in  deal- 
ing with  the  natives,  ii  14 ;  puts  the 
affairs  of  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  order,  ii  190. 

Gros,  Baron,  French  envoy  to  China, 
iv  61. 

Grote,  George,  enters  Parliament  in 
1832,  i  107. 

Guano,  first  importation  of,  ii  175. 

Guizot,  M.,  his  resignation,  ii  2;  re- 
called to  power,  ii  6;  policy  and  popu- 
larity, ii  6;  anecdote  of,  ii  132;  his 
character,  ii  132;  intrigues  about  the 
Spanish  marriages,  ii  134. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  iv  251. 

Hall.  Sir  Benjamin,  his  political  prin- 
ciples, ii  280;  first  commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  iii  151. 

Hallam,  a  great  talker,  i  186;  his  death. 
iv38. 


HALIKY 

H^llc>'a  tixMuei,  appcuTAUCc  ul,  ni  it>35, 

llauipJcu,  Dr.,  aiid  the  tee  of  HerefoiJ, 

ii  ic»9 
HAitdel  Ccuieuar>-  .it  the  Cr>'»tal  IVt- 

ftce.  iv  ^ 
HAndd  KcktivtU,  ;ui  aiuiiul  cclebratiaii, 

iv  ^ 
lljnovcr,  iMeporatioH  of,  D\u»  Great  Bri* 

lAUl,   i   311. 

11  jrvourt.  Sir  W'lllUm.  iv  302;  is  solicit 
lor-geiicnil,  iv  303. 

HgirUi»£c,  Lord,  coiuiuandcr-lu-chief, 
ii  i*<^ 

HarrUoii,  Mr.,  secretary  for  IrcUuid,  iu 
155- 

Hartin^toii,  Mai^uis  of.  moves  a  vote 
of  want  of  coutidcHL-c  in  the  Derby 
government,  in  j^i ;  defeated  for  North 
l-Aiiia!.hirc,  iv  -'69:  becomes  post-mas- 
tor-i;<riicrjl.  iv  ifo:  becomes  Liberal 
Icidc-r  in  the  Commons,  iv  390 ;  con- 
flicting opinions  conceniing  his  lord* 
ship,  iv  ^1. 

Hartley  ColUcr>'  tragedy,  iv  57. 

Har^-est,  deficicni,  in  1S37-S,  1  376, 

Hassalt,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill,  superintends 
the  LaMctt  adulteration  commission, 
iii  739. 

Hastings.  Lady  Flora,  i  333. 

Hastings.  Warrrn,  i  2S7. 

Hathcrley,  Lord,  lord  -  chancellor,  iv 
37a 

Ha^'clock,  Sir  Hcar>*,  his  character  and 
early  career,  iii  255;  march  on  Cawn- 
pore  and  Lucknow,  iii  256;  his  death, 
iii  360;  pension  granted  to  hi^  widow 
and  son,  iii  270:  Lord  Canning's  esti- 
mate of,  iii  270. 

Havb-aiian  Islands,  ii  1S9. 

Haynau,  General,  mobbed  in  London, 
ii  140. 

Hayti.  crowmog  of  Soulouque  emperor 
of,  iit  4. 

Head,  Major,  puts  dou-n  the  revolt  in 
Canada,  i  324;  recei\«s  a  baronetcy,  i 
224. 

Heathcote,  Sir  W.,  opposes  the  aboli- 
tion of  church-rates,  iv  14;  sketch  of, 
iv  14. 

Henley,  Mr.,  president  of  Board  of 
Trade,  ii  296. 

Hennessey,  Pope,  iv  86. 

Herbert,  Sir  Sydney,  enters  parliament 
in  1834  as  a  Tory,  i  184;  at  first  a  hesi- 
tating speaker,  i  185;  his  anccstr>'.  i 
185:  secretary'  to  the  admiralty,  i  3x8; 
secretary  at  »-ar.  ii  317;  colonial  secre- 
tary-, iii  151 ;  resigns,  iii  154,  155;  raised 
to  the  peerage,  iv  43;  death  of,  iv  43. 

High-Church,  Ritualism,  and  Low- 
Church,  iv  11. 

Hill.  Rowland,  his  early  training  and 
history,  i  337;  advocates  a  penny  post- 
age, i  239:  appointed  to  superintend  its 
working,  i  241. 

Hodson,  Lieutenant,  his  vigour  in  the 
suppression  of  Indian  mutiny,  iii  261: 
shoots  the  King  of  Delhi's  sons,  263. 

Holmfirth,  bursting  of  reservoir  at,  ii 
3&8: iv  184. 

Holyoake,  Mr.,  the  Secularist,  iii  7. 

Home  Rulers,  their  policy  of  obstruc- 
iii»n.  iv  322. 

Hood,  'lliomas,  ii  15. 


INUKX. 

H<')tc-,  .^vUiui.J,  attempts  to  &ionn  the 
'\'jXk\  iKity^,  iv  01. 

Hor^mau.  Mr.,  IriUi  ^ecrrtary.  iii  151. 

Houm:^  of  PailiauicHi,  completion  of, 
iv  4. 

Howe,  introduction  of  kcwiug- machine 
by,  iv  19. 

Howiti.  William.  e]kpJi.mve  writing  in 
his  yifmr9uti,  ii  151. 

Hubbard.  Mr.,  bill  on  church -rate  >,  t\ 
»3- 

Hudson,  Gcor^,  railway  king,  ii  179. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  trades-tuuons, 
iv  341. 

Hugo,  Victor,  ii  145. 

Hume,  Joseph,  leader  of  the  Radicals, 
i  St ;  his  early  caiecr,  i  83:  ii  45:  advo- 
cates the  cause  of  the  Canadian  colon- 
ists, t  334:  character  of,  ii  45;  his  iiidus- 
tr^',  ii  46:  his  annual  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary' reform,  ii  309;  supports  Mr. 
Gladstone's  war  budget,  iii  58;  his 
death,  iii  58. 

Hungarian  insurrection,  ii  155:  Francis 
Deak's  popularity,  ii  156;  Kossuth  pro- 
visional governor,  ii  156:  Arthur  G6rget 
succeeds  Kossuth  as  dictator,  ii  156; 
surrender  of  the  Hungarian  army,  ii 
156. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  conductor  of  Ejcammer 
newspaper,  ii  161 :  sarcastic  articles  on 
the  prince  regent,  ii  161;  breadth  of 
\-iew  in  his  advocacy  of  reforms,  ii  163; 
pension  granted  to,  ii  t6i ;  death  of,  iv 
38. 

Hydepark  Riots  of  1866,  iv  224. 


Ibrahim  Pasha,  Ii  7. 

Imports  and  exports,  statistics  of  food, 
iv  1,  3. 

Income-tax,  first  imposed,  i  330:  Sir 
Robert  Peel  appeals  to  the  house  on 
behalf  of,  ii  36;  opposition  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Mr.  Roebuck  to,  ii 
70- 

India,  historical  notice  of,  i  287;  Board 
of  Control  established,  i  287:  troubles 
with  Afghanistan  and  the  Sikhs,  i  s88: 
changes  in,  ii  160:  changes  in,  since 
1853,  iii  209:  mutiny  of  Sepoys  in,  iii 
240:  its  causes,  iti  240;  improvements  iu 
the  condition  of  the  countr>',  iii  341 : 
severity  of  the  British  to  the  natives,  iii 
241;  previous  warnings  of  discontent, 
iii  242;  Colonel  Hodgson's  pamphlet, 
iii  242:  improvements  introduced  by 
Lord  Dalhousie,  iii  343:  extension  of 
British  rule  In,  iii  344:  the  Koh-i-noor 
diamond  sent  to  England,  iii  344:  Axi- 
moolah  Khan  visits  London,  iii  345: 
Lord  Canning  succeeds  Lord  Dal- 
housie, iii  245:  causes  of  the  mutiny, 
iii  345:  origin  of  the  name  Pandies  as 
applied  to  revolted  Sepoys,  iii  347;  dis- 
tribution of  chupatties,  iii  247:  disposi- 
tion of  the  troops  in  the  country'  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  iii  347;  out- 
break at  Mecrut  and  Delhi,  iii  348:  the 
news  reaches  Lahore  and  the  Sepoys 
there  disarmed,  iii  349;  those  at  Mool- 
taii  disarmed,  iii  350:  troops  on  their 
way   to   China    intercepted    by    Lord 
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Sat. 
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of  Naiii*  ^^.ihiLi  ditd  i(i.a34dvtc  v\  iltc 
garrison,  iii  ast:  Sir  Colin  Cani[tt>cll 
sent    -  It': 

mar 
iii  -'i 

ing  upui  the  magaiine,  la  ^50,  t.iutruni 
and  Havclock  march  on  Lut-Lnow.  iii 
357;  entry  into  the  Residency,  iii  358; 
advance  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  on 
Lucknow,  iii  358;  ii-  '"  "    •  ■  death 

of  Sir  Henry  H.i\  siege 

of  DcUii,  iii  sOl-.  A  the 

Cashmere  Gate,  iii  ^^.  tiic  city  cap- 
tured, iii  3^3;  capture  of  the  King  of 
Delhi  and  shooting  of  his  sons,  iii  263: 
punisluncnts  indicted  on  the  rebels  at 
Cawnpore,  iii  364:  Di^^aeli  on  the  mode 
of  governing,  iii  365:  Cobden  on  Indian 
government,  iii  366;  disposal  of  the 
King  of  Delhi,  iii  368:  death  of  the 
Rhanee  of  Jhansi,  iii  26S;  general 
order  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  iii  268;  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  announces  the  end  of 
the  rebellion,  iii  368;  proposal  to  trans- 
fer the  government  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  crown,  iii  374;  bills  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Derby,  iii 
374;  act  for  the  better  government  of 
India  finally  passed,  iii  275:  the  queen 
proclaimed  throughout,  iii  375:  separate 
European  anny  abolished,  iv  43. 

Inkerman,  batdeof,  iii  ixi:  descriptions 
of,  iii  113,  113:  cruelties  of  the  Rus- 
sians, iii  114. 

Insanity  laws,  discussion  on  the,  ii  4a 

Inspection  of  prisons,  conflict  between 
House  of  Commons  and  the  law  courts 
concerning,  i  269. 

Insurrections  on  the  Continent,  i  91. 

International  law,  improvements  in,  iii 
193. 

Inundation  of  the  sea  in  1863,  iv  185. 

Ionian  Islands,  political  condition  of, 
iii  309:  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  as  lord 
commissioner  visits  the.  iii  389,  399; 
they  demand  to  be  annexed  to  Greece, 
iii  299:  finally  handed  over,  iii  300. 

Ireland,  agitation  and  distress  in,  i  18, 
37,  i3o;  crimes  in,  in  1832,  i  121:  coer- 
cive measures,  i  121;  church  and  mili- 
tary statistics  in  1S33,  i  133:  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in,  ii  85;  poverty  of  the 
cottars  and  alarming  distress  in,  ii  87: 
increase  of  crime  in,  ii  107:  bill  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  thrown 
out,  ii  107;  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigns,  ii 
108;  increasing  famine  and  crime,  ii 
116:  remedial  measures  adopted,  ii  117: 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  se- 
cular colleges,  ii  117;  injurious  effects 
of  the  nrlicf  granted,  ii  118:  Mr.  Smith 
of  Deanston  on  how  to  improve  Ireland, 
ii  119:  Lord  George  Bentinck's  pro- 
posal, ii  1 19;  spiritlessness  of  the  people, 
ii  i3o:  the  Young  Ireland  pany,  ii  120: 
repeal  year,  ii  133;  results  uf  famine,  ii 
141:  need  of  improved  cookery,  it  141; 
statistics  of  mortality  and  relief  during 
the  famine,  ii  183:  punishment  of  agi- 
tators, ii  181.  184:  the  "Cabbage  Gar- 
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den  Insurrection,"  ii  i8i:  deplorable 
condition  of  the  people  in  1848.  ii  184; 
Prince  Albert  on.  ii  184:  visit  of  the 
queen  to,  ii  185;  Mr,  Sharman  Craw- 
ford moves  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  land 
bill,  ii  290;  political  condition  of,  jv  247; 
seditious  proceedings  of  professional 
agitators,  iv  248;  Fenian  threats  against 
England,  iv  248;  proceedings  of  Irish 
Americans,  iv  248  ;  views  of  British 
statesmen  on,  iv  249;  the  Fenian  or- 
ganization, iv  250;  Stephens  and  Ma- 
honey,  iv  250:  suspension  of  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  iv  251 ;  Fenian  raid  on 
Canada,  iv  251;  Irish- American  attempt 
on  Ireland,  iv  251:  capture  of  Colonel 
Burke  and  others,  iv  252  :  attack  on 
prison  van  at  Manchester  and  murder 
of  Sergeant  Brett,  iv  253;  execution  of 
Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  iv  255; 
outrage  on  Clerkenwell  Prison,  iv  255: 
execution  of  Barrett,  iv  256;  outrages 
in  Ireland,  iv  257;  great  procession  in 
memorj'  of  the  Manchester  murderers, 
iv  257  ;  the  land  question,  iv  260  ;  the 
Ulster  "Custom,"  iv  261 ;  Mr.  Maguire's 
proposed  inquiry  into  condition  of  Ire- 
land, iv  262;  Mr.  Gladstone  introduces 
the  Irish  Land  Bill,  iv  276;  its  provi- 
sions, iv  277:  it  becomes  law,  iv  279;  a 
national  education  bill  introduced,  iv 
289 ;  continued  outrages  in,  iv  324; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  later  measures,  iv  325. 
Irish  Brigade  raised,  iv  76,  86:  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessey  conspicuous  in  its  forma- 
tion, iv  86. 
Irving,  Edward,  i  no. 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  ii  290. 
Italy,  fate  of  Ruffini,  ii  r;  sympathy 
wth  Mazzini,  ii  i;  condition  in  1848, 
ii  151;  spread  of  secret  societies,  ii  T52; 
insurrectionary  movements,  ii  152  ; 
Charles  Albert  takes  the  lead,  ii  152; 
Garibaldi  declares  war  against  Austria, 
ii  152;  enters  Rome  and  a  republic  pro- 
claimed, ii  152:  Victor  Emmanuel  suc- 
ceeds his  father,  ii  153  ;  the  French, 
Austrian,  and  Neapolitan  armies  ad- 
vance upon  Rome,  ii  153;  gallant  de- 
fence of  Garibaldi,  ii  153:  end  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  ii  154:  Austrian  rule 
imendurable,  iii  306  ;  policy  of  Cavour 
nnd  of  Mazzini,  iii  307  :  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  iii  307:  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  contemplates  hostilities  with 
Austria,  iii  308 :  Victor  Emmanuel's 
declaration,  iii  308;  feeling  in  England, 
iii  30S :  the  emperor's  letter  to  the 
queen,  iii  309;  unpopularity  of  the  war 
in  France,  iii  310;  Prince  Albert  on  the 
emperor's  position,  iii  310;  negotiations 
with  Lord  Cowley,  iii  310;  the  queen 
on  Napoleon's  position,  iii  311 ;  M. 
Thiers' opinion,  iii  311:  proposal  for  the 
disarmament  of  the  great  powers,  iii 
311;  Austria  preparing  for  war,  iii  312; 
memorandum  of  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment, iii  312:  Austria  demands  the  dis- 
armament of  Sardinia,  iii  313  ;  Victor 
Emmanuel's  proclamation  to  his  troops, 
iii  313;  the  Austrian  army  ordered  to 
enter  Sardinia,  iii  313 :  the  emperor 
takes  command  of  the  French  army, 
iii  313;  positions  of  the  armies,  iii  313; 
battle  of  Montebello.  iii  313;  defeat  of 
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the  Austriansat  Palestro,  iii3i4:  defeat 
of  the  Austriansat  Magenta,  ii  314;  the 
Emperor  of  France  and  King  of  Sar- 
dinia enter  Milan,  iii  315;  retreat  of 
the  Austrians,  jli  315;  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino,  iii  315;  meeting  of  the  emperors 
at  Villafranca,  iii  315;  treaty  signed, 
iii  316:  dissatisfaction  of  Sardinia  and 
resignation  of  Cavour,  iii  322  ;  com- 
plaints of  Sardinia  against  the  conduct 
of  Austria,  iv  66 :  t>'rannous  govern- 
ment in  Naples,  iv  66;  Garibaldi's  con- 
quest of  Sicily  and  Naples  (see  Gari- 
I'aldi),  iv  69 ;  Victor  Emmanuel  oc- 
cupies the  Papal  territory,  iv  78;  chosen 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  iv  80;  Lord 
John  Russell's  despatch  on  the  action 
of  the  Sardinian  government,  iv  81 : 
Ratazzi  succeeds  Cavour  as  minister, 
iv  83;  tries  to  repeat  Cavour*s  policy, 
iv  83;  Garibaldi  raises  a  force  for  an 
attack  on  Rome,  iv  83;  he  is  opposed 
by  government  troops  at  Aspromonte, 
iv  84;  seat  of  government  removed  to 
Florence,  iv  85 ;  VenetLi  joined  to  Italy, 
iv  85:  another  imsuccessful  attack  on 
Rome,  iv  86;  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  government  policy, 
iv86. 


Jamaica,  proposal  to  suspend  the  con- 
stitution of,  i  158  ;  serious  riots  in, 
iv  190;  condition  of  the  negro  in,  ivigi; 
George  Wm.  Gordon  and  Paul  Bogle, 
iv  191 ;  course  pursued  by  Governor 
Eyre,  iv  192  ;  execution  of  Gordon, 
iv  193  :  severities  practised  on  the  in- 
surgents, iv  193;  public  sympathy  felt 
for  Gordon,  iv  194 ;  Carlyle  defends 
Eyre,  iv  194;  he  is  suspended,  and  a 
commission  of  inquiry  appointed, iv  195 ; 
the  prosecution  against  him  fails,  iv 
195. 

Japan,  opening  up  of  trade  with,  it  20. 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  death  of,  iv  38. 

Jews,  admission  of,  to  House  of  Com- 
mons, iv  36. 

Jingoes,  origin  of  the  name,  iv  317. 

Jones,  Ernest,  ii  145. 

Jones,  William,  conceals  himself  in 
Buckingham  Palace,  i  315. 

Jowett,  Professor,  iv  202,  204:  opposi- 
tion to,  iv  206. 

Judicature  Bill  passed,  iv  289. 


K. 

Kaffirs,  war  with,  ii  275,  309. 

Kars,  defence  of,  iii  187. 

Kenealy,  Dr.,  is  returned  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  iv  294. 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  income  granted  to, 
i  220;  illness  of,  iv  49:  the  queen's  de- 
scription of  her  last  hours,  iv  49 ;  her 
death,  iv  50. 

Kent,  Duke  of,  i  1S2. 

Kimberley,  Lord,  lord  privy-seal,  iv  270. 

Kingsley,  Charles,  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
ii  150;  his  opposition  to  the  Manchester 
school,  ii  306;  his  Christian  socialism. 


LIVINGSTONE 
iii  221;  appointed  professor  of  history, 
iv  202. 

Knowledge,  repeal  of  taxes  on,  ii  296. 

Koh-i-noor  diamond  sent  to  England, 
iii  244. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  ii  142 ;  Icams  the 
English  language,  11142:  becomes  pro- 
visional governor  of  Hungary,  ii  156; 
resigns  the  dictatorship  and  flees  to 
Turkey,  ii  156;  reaches  England,  ii  157; 
his  American  lour,  ii  275. 


L. 


Lady  Hewley's  Charity,  i  282. 

Lady  novelists,  ii  301. 

Lamoricifire,   General,    commander  of 

Papal  troops,  iv  67. 
Lancashire,  distress  in,  iv  125 ;  pro- 
visions for  relief,  iv  126;  Mr.  Cobden 
on  the  amount  of  distress,  iv  126;  poor- 
law  relief,  iv  127 :  aid  from  America, 
iv  127:  Mrs.  Gladstone's  efforts,  iv  129; 
improvement  of  health  and  decrease  of 
mortality  in  distressed  districts,  iv  129; 
occupation  provided,  iv  129. 
Lansdowne,  Lord,  in  cabinet  without 
office,  ii  317. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  stationed  in  the 
Punjaub,  iii  247;  his  death,  iii  251. 
LawTence,   Sir  John,  stationed  in  the 
Punjaub,  iii  247 ;  his  able  administra- 
tion and  tact,  iii  269 ;  rewards  for  his 
services,  iii  270. 
Lawson,   Sir  Wilfrid,  president  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  iv  151. 
Layard,    Austin     Henr>',    his    career, 
iii  139;  his  exca\'ations  near  Nineveh, 
ii  175;  attacks  the  government  on  the 
Crimean  war,  iii  139;  attacks  Palmer- 
ston's  government,  iii  153. 
La>'men  in  the  church,  Gladstone  on 
functions  of,  iv  12. 
Leech,  John,  death  of,  iv  197, 
Lehzen,  Louise,  governess  to  Princess 
Victoria,  i  215. 
Leicester  the  Glass-blower,  iv  239. 
Leopold,  chosen  King  of  Belgium,  i  91 ; 
guardian  and  adviser  of  Princess  Vic- 
toria, i  217 :  promotes  her  marriage 
•with  Prince  Albert,  i  292. 
Leopold,  illness  of  Prince,  iv  292. 
Letheby,    Dr.,   his  sanitary    inquiries, 
iii  226:  remedies  suggested,  iii  228. 
Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, iii  155:  his  antecedents, iii  163; 
his  budget,  iii  163,  164. 
Liberia,  establishment  of  colony  of,  iv 
91. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  iv  loi  :  character 
and  career,  iv  loi  ;  personal  appear- 
ance, iv  102 :  his  reply  to  an  address 
from  Manchester,  iv  126:  assassination 
of,  iv  143. 
Lind,  Jenny,  her  extraordinary  success, 
ii  208. 

Liquor  traffic,  bill  for  regulation  of,  iv 
288. 
Liv-ingstone,  David,  early  life  and  educa- 
tion, iv  20:  joins  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  and  is  sent  to  South 
Africa,  iv  21;  his  marriage,  iv  21:  his 
great  journey  to  Lake  Ngami,  iv  22 : 
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ZaiiibcM,  IV  33.  (cavc>  kii^Uuii  Uv  hts 
Uut  journey,  iv  93 ;  honours  giveo  to 
turn,  iv  t}. 

Local  GovemDtciil  Act&,  iv  :86. 

Loch  KAlrine  waiter  supply  for  Cila>gow, 
iuaufiuration  o(,  iv  5. 

LoadondcfT)*,  Mnn^uis  of,  his  claim  for 
place,  i  133. 

Loiiiion  t'nivcriity,  recrives  power  to 
gram  dr^rrcs,  \  155. 

L4.»rds.  Hoii>f  of,  rrjcclion  of  bill  for  re- 
peal of  ihc  iMi>cr-<Juty,  iv  18:  report  of 
commiitee  of  Commons  ou  precedents 
for  such  a  course,  iv  98;  Mr.  Bright 
Jts&eiits  fr\Mn  report,  iv  »8:  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's opinion,  iv  99;  resolutions  ear- 
ned in  the  Commons,  iv  19. 

Lome,  Marquis  of,  marriage  with  Prin- 
cess Loui^.  iii  304. 

Loiiis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  1  90 ; 
attempt  on  his  life,  ii  6;  neu*s  reaches 
the  Houx  of  Commons  of  his  flight 
and  aWication,  it  133:  intrigues  con- 
cerning the  Spanish  marriage,  ii  133. 

Lowe,  Mr.,  his  amendment  urging  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  tii  164,  176,  178; 
supports  the  bill  for  limited  liability  in 
joint-stock  companies,  iii  303;  his  early 
career,  iii  303  :  ad^-ances  in  political 
offices,  iii  304 ;  his  character  as  an 
educationist,  iv  169:  is  charged  with 
mutilating  school  inspectors'  reports, 
iv  170;  he  resigns  office,  iv  170:  his 
speeches  on  reform  bill  of  1866,  iv  215, 
3i8:  his  attack  on  Mr  Duvraeli,  iv 
234;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  iv 
270;  his  budget  of  1869,  iv  273:  his 
budget  of  1871,  iv  287:  proposed  tax  on 
lucifer  matches,  iv  287. 

Lucknow,  outbreak  at,  and  vigorous 
measures  taken  by  Sir  Henr>'  Law- 
rence, iii  250;  entry  of  General  Have- 
lock  into,  iii  258. 

L>*ndhursl,  Lord,  his  ancestors,  i  113; 
began  his  parliamentary'  career  as  a 
Radical,  i  113:  lord  chancellor  in 
various  minbtries,  i  98,  113,  129,  318; 
a  law  reformer,  i  113;  attorney-general, 
i  113:  friendship  between  him  and  Can- 
ning, i  113;  his  generosity  and  good- 
humour,  i  114:  his  bills  toamend  the  law 
coDceming  parliamentary  oaths,  and  to 
better  the  position  of  married  women, 
iii  12;  his  speech  on  the  unfaithfulness 
of  Russia,  iii  91 ;  advocates  additions 
to  the  national  defences,  iii  305. 

Lytton,  Sir  E.  Bulwer,  speech  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  war,  iii  144 : 
motion  to  censure  the  government, 
iii  181;  supports  Di^raeli's  reform  bill 
of  1859,  iii  291:  Disraeli's  description 
of  his  oration,  iii  291;  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  iii  299:  his  success  as  a  poli- 
tician and  defects  as  a  speaker,  iii  300: 
his  political  creed  and  industry  as  a 
»Titer,  iii  300:  created  a  ban.>net,iii  301 ; 
his  personal  peculiarities,  iii  301 ;  his 
romantic  novels  and  dramas,  iii  301  ; 
his  political  prrgress  and  literary*  suc- 
cess, iii  302  ;   his  unhappy  marriage. 
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>  <  \e  of,  by  Mr.  Ilall&nline, 

Lc-d  iniTiminal  iiivesti|;a- 

\iin<-.  Ilk  ,-v.'.  txird  Rector  of  C'la&gow 
Vuivcruty,  iii  303. 

M. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babineton,  enters 
parlikment,  i  104 ;  ht:i  high  place  as 
a  si<aker,  i  104 ;  ad%'0(.ates  reform, 
i  105  ;  a  great  talker,  i  186:  war  secre- 
tar>'.  i  389:  opposes  Peel's  Uidiitg- 
scale.  ii  21:  his  description  of  a  stormy 
^  '1'  r  Commons,  ii  40; 

72;  on  the  Miiy- 

K     .  - „- 79:  lo^s  hi^  scat 

for  Kduiburgh,  u  60:  paymaster  of  the 
fi^rce»,  ii  it6:  publication  of  his  //is- 
tory  x*/  EHgliiHii,  ii  163;  is  again  re- 
turned for  Edinburgh,  iii  10 ;  speech 
on  the  Militia  Bill,  iii  11  ;  his  death, 
iv  39 :  his  position  as  an  author  and 
politician,  iv  39:  Mr.  Gladstone's  re- 
view of,  iv  39. 

M'Cliiitock,  Captain,  his  expedition  in 
the  Fcx,  iv^o. 

Mackenzie,  Bishop,  in  Afiica,  iv  22, 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  effi^rts  to 
ameliorate  the  criminal  code,  i  17. 

Macnaghtcn,  Sir  William,  murdered  in 
Cabul,  ii  8. 

Magazines,  beginning  of  popular,  i  112. 

Magenta,  battle  of,  iii  314. 

Mahoney,  Fenian  head-centre,  iv  251. 

Mail<oaches,  i  236. 

Malmesbur>',  I<ord,  foreign  secretary 
in  Lord  Derby's  ministries,  ii  296; 
iii  2S7. 

Malt  dut>',  motion  to  repeal,  in  1835, 

Malthus  on  population,  i  52. 

Manchester,  rapid  growth  of,  1  275 ; 
turn-out  of  mill-workers,  i  278 ;  meet- 
ings prohibited  and  dispersed,  i  279; 
meeting  of  trades  delegates  and  resolu- 
tions adopted,  including  the  People's 
Charter,  i  280 ;  employers  resolve  to 
keep  the  mills  closed,  i  280. 

Manchester  school  of  politics,  rise  of, 
ii  139;  opponents  of  the,  li  139,  305. 

Manin,  Daniel,  revolutionist  at  Venice, 
ii  144. 

Manners,  Lord  John,  commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  ii  396. 

Manning,  Henry  Edward,  birth  and 
education,  iv  17:  joins  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  iv  18;  made  a  cardinal, 
iv  18. 

Manteuffifl,  Prussian  minister,  iii  34. 

Maronites.     Sec  Druses, 

Marriage  laws,  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  old,  i  i7f :  interpretation  of  them 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  i  178:  attempts 
to  amend,  i  178,  179;  a  reform  accom- 
plished, i  179. 

Married  women,  la^-s  relating  to,  i  273; 
iii  12. 

Martaban,  capture  of,  iii  197. 

Manineau,  Harriet,  her  influence  in 
Liberal  politics,  i  8t :  declines  a  pen- 
sion, i  81 :  on  the  Chartists,  i  280:  on 
the  potato  disease,  ii  86. 

Mart  in  i- Hen  r>'  rifle,  invention  of.  iii  326. 

Mathew,  Father,  his  early  career,  i  255; 
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labours  on  bch&lf  of  tuul  alwlineace, 

i  J56:  iv  141;:  Anecdotes  of.  i  2<;6. 

Mauriie,    Rci     !  ^  on 

the    Manclu'  '  Jis- 

misscd  for  i<  ^  .*5  on 

the    subject    oi    eternal    punishment, 
ti)   41  •  !ipfv>imed  professor  of  moral 
.  J02. 
lege  Bill,  introduced  by 

^ ■'   '■  -^   -■■--    '■  'v  Mac- 

Buliy  laiie 

and  t'l  ;,  'Mng 

of,  ii  bj. 

Maynix>th  Grant,  Mr.  Aytoun's  motion 
on,  iv  266 :  compensation  for  with- 
drawal of,  iv  J71. 

^L^yo.  assassination  of  Lord,  iv  319. 

Mazzini,  Joseph,  the  father  of  Italian 
freedom,  ii  143;  his  early  Ufe.  ii  143; 
perM}nal  appearance,  ii  144;  joins  the 
Carbonari,  ii  145:  joins  the  insurrection 
in  Italy,  ii  152;  chosen  president  of  the 
republic  in  Rome,  ii  152;  his  reception 
in  England,  i  336;  general  sympathy 
with,  ii  i;  Carlyle's  praise  of,  ii  i ;  his 
account  of  an  hour  of  suffering,  ii  1. 

Meagher  of  the  Sword,  iii  7. 

Mechi,  Mr.,  experiments  in  agriculture, 
iii  3. 

Medical  science,  advances  in,  ii  178. 

Meerut,  beginning  of  mutiny  at,  iii  248. 

Mcheniet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  i  291 ; 
British  government  decline  to  assist 
him,  i  292  :  his  icvolt  against  Turkey, 
ii  2:  is  opposed  by  England  and  sup- 
ported by  France,  ii  3;  refuses  the  terms 
of  the  western  powers,  ii  5;  at  last  signs 
a  convention,  ii  6. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  characteristics  of, 
i  99  ;  Sydney  Smith's  opinion  of,  i  99: 
becomes  prime  minister,  i  126;  anec- 
dotes of,  i  127;  his  ministry'  dismissed, 
i  128,  but  recalled,  145:  resigns,  but 
shortly  after  forms  another  ministry, 
i  158;  weakness  of  ministry,  1  212:  ad- 
viser of  the  young  queen,  i  214:  refuses 
the  Garter,  i  215:  supposed  undue  in- 
fluence of,  over  the  queen,  i  215  :  inac- 
tivity of  his  ministry,  i  305:  Conserva- 
tive attacks  on,  i  305;  defeat  of,  and 
dissolution  of  parliament,  i  311;  Earl 
Russell  on  the  situation,  i  311;  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  car- 
ried, i  313;  they  resign,  i  314:  carica- 
ture of,  i  315:  his  character  and  domes- 
tic life,  i  315;  strange  conduct  of  his 
wife,  i  316:  solitude  and  neglect  of  his 
later  life,  i  317:  his  account  of  a  states- 
man's position,  ii  44:  his  reception  of 
a  deputation  of  radical  working-men, 
ii  45:  his  death,  ii  44. 

Metropolitan  Underground  Railway, 
iv  3,  199. 

Mexico,  Juarez  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, iv  155:  disorder  in  the  countr>*,  iv 
155:  action  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain,  iv  155;  the  United  Stales  refuse 
to  join  the  convention,  iv  155:  a  Euro- 
pean expedition  sent  out,  iv  155:  pro- 
clamation by  the  allied  powers,  iv  156: 
Mexican  opfwsition  to  General  Al- 
monte, iv  156;  Napoleon  III.'s  views 
with  regard  to  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, iv  156:  M.  Billault's  statement 
ill  the  Corps  Lt^islatif,  iv  156;  confer- 
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cncc  between  the  Mcxic.iii  and  allied 
commissioners,  iv  156:  withdrawal  of 
the  English  and  Spanish  governments, 
iv  157;  proclamation  of  the  French 
commissioners  and  defeat  of  the  French 
troops,  iv  157;  General  Forcy  sent  out 
with  reinforcements,  iv  157:  Puebla 
surrendered  and  the  French  enter  the 
capital,  iv  157:  General  Forey's  pro- 
clamation, iv  157 ;  the  crown  accepted 
by  Maximilian,  iv  158;  opposition  to 
his  reign,  iv  158;  he  is  captured  and 
executed,  with  his  generals  Miramon 
and  Mejia,  iv  158;  Juarez  again  presi- 
dent, iv   159;  fate  of  the  ex-empress, 

iv  159- 

Miall,  Edward,  his  views  on  oaths,  iii  7; 
is  defeated,  but  afterwards  elected  for 
Bradford,  iv  268. 

Militia  Bill,  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  ii  291;  opposed  by  Hume  and 
Cobden,  ii  292  ;  speech  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  ii  293:  defeat  of  government, 
ii  296;  bill  of  1852,  iii  9;  speech  by 
Macaulay,  iii  11. 

Mill,  James,  a  philosophic  Radical,  i  53; 
his  influence  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, i  286. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  his  influence  on  In- 
dian affairs,  i  286;  is  rejected  by  West- 
minster electors,  iv  268  ;  his  political 
views,  iv  268. 

Milner-Gibsonj  Thomas,  advocates  free 
trade  in  food,  Ji  24;  gains  a  seat  for 
Manchester,  ii  26;  opposes  the  sugar 
duties,  ii  71;  is  defeated  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  iv  268. 

Mines,  act  regulating  the  working  of 
women  and  children  in,  i  331. 

Mirror,  first  of  the  cheap  magazines, 
i  Z12. 

Mitchel,  John,  ii  145;  his  return  from 
transportation,  iv  293:  is  twice  elected 
for  Tipperary,  iv  293 ;  his  death,  iv  294. 

Model  Lodging-houses,  iii  217. 

Moldavia.     See  Principalities. 

Molesworth,  Sir  Wilham,  enters  parlia- 
ment of  1832,  i  107 ;  opposition  to,  1  loS ; 
first  commissioner  of  public  works,  ii 
317:  colonial  secretary,  iii  181. 

Moltke,  General  von,  iv  237. 

Montebello,  battle  of,  iii  313. 

Moore,  Thomas,  death  of,  ii  301. 

More,  Hannah,  influence  of  her  \VTit- 
ings,  i  1S4;  advocates  the  better  educa- 
tion of  women,  i  184. 

Moxon,  Mr.,  the  publisher,  trial  of,  i  285. 

MuUer,  Franz,  the  railway  murderer, 
iv  1 88 ;  his  apprehension  and  execution, 
iv  189;  need  of  communication  in  rail- 
way-carriages, iv  190. 

Municipal  Corporations,  inquiry  into 
working  of,  \  165;  growth  and  corrup- 
tions of,  i  165;  report  of  commissioners, 
i  166;  bill  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell  to  amend,  i  167:  supported  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  i  16S;  passes  House  of 
Commons  but  opposed  in  Lords,  i  171; 
after  compromises  between  the  houses 
the  bill  finally  passed,  i  174:  feeling  in 
the  country  on  the  disagreement  be- 
tween Lords  and  Commons,  i  175; 
satisfactory  result  of  the  act,  i  176; 
T-iindon  exempt    from    the    reform,   i 

.76. 


INDEX. 

Murchison,   Sir  Roderick,   on    Living- 
stone's explorations,  iv  22. 
Music-halls,  increase  of,  iv  7. 

N. 

Nana  Sahib,  the  chief  of  Bithoor,  iii 
252;  asked  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
Cawnpore,  iii  252;  his  treachery,  iii 
=53- 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  bombards  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  ii  7;  admiral  of  the  Baltic  fleet, 
iii  70,  77:  quarrel  with  Sir  James 
Graham,  iii  78;  refuses  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  iii  79;  what  he 
achieved  in  the  Baltic,  iii  79. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles  James,  conquers 
Scinde,  ii  13. 

Napier,  General  Sir  Robert,  leads  the 
Abyssinian  expedition,  iv.  247. 

Napiers,  the  family  of,  ii  12. 

Naples,  Mr.  Gladstone's  strong  charges 
against  the  government  of,  ii  259;  hor- 
rible condition  of  the  prisons,  ii  261: 
examples  of  tyranny,  ii  262;  case  of 
Baron  Carlo  Poerio,  ii  262;  treatment 
of  the  prisoners,  ii  265;  Poerio's  charac- 
ter, ii  266;  political  catechism  taught 
in  the  schools,  ii  266;  extracts  from  the 
constitution,  ii  268;  comparison  with 
Charles  I.  of  England  and  Ernest  of 
Hanover,  ii  269;  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  li  270;  Lord  Pal- 
merston  sends  copies  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's pamphlet  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  ii  270;  replies  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's pamphlet,  ii  271;  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  treatment  of  them,  ii  271. 

Napoleon,  removal  of  his  body  from 
St.  Helena,  ii  4. 

Napoleon,  Louis,  early  career  of,  i  196; 
attempts  a  rising  at  Strasburg,  i  197; 
retires  to  London,  i  198;  his  literary 
efforts,  ii  4;  prepares  for  an  e\*pedition, 
ii  4:  lands  at  Boulogne,  ii  5;  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  revolt,  ii  5:  his  im- 
prisonment, ii  5:  escapes  from  Ham, 
ii  138;  settles  in  England,  ii  138: 
elected  a  representative  to  the  Na- 
tional .Assembly,  ii  228;  elected  presi- 
dent, ii  230;  the  coup  d'etat,  ii  251; 
Kinglake's  and  Victor  Hugo's  5inn- 
marj'  of  him,  ii  251:  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  National  As^^embly, 
ii  252;  his  accomplices  in  the  seizure  of 
power,  ii  253;  selection  of  ministers  and 
army  oflicers,  ii  253;  arrangements  to 
print  the  proclamations,  ii  253;  Granier 
de  Cassagnac's  account  of  the  arrests, 
ii  253:  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
deputies,  ii  255;  promotion  and  sup- 
pression of  insurrection,  ii  255;  great 
loss  of  life,  ii  256;  proclamations  to  the 
country  and  the  army,  ii  256;  vote  for 
the  extension  of  his  term  and  his  power, 
ii  257;  distrust  of  him  in  this  country, 
ii  274;  his  progress  through  France  as 
president,  ii  324:  speech  at  Bordeaux, 
ii  325;  his  reception  in  Paris,  ii  326;  is 
proclaimed  emperor,  ii  327;  speech  to 
the  senate  and  legislative  body,  ii  327; 
his  marriage,  iii  20;  addresses  a  letter 
to  Emperor  Nicholas,  iii  21;  desires  to 
go  to  the  Crimea,  iii  99:  visits  the  queen 


NICHOLAS 
at  Windsor,  iii  loi ;  letter  to  the  queen 
acknowledging  the  kindness  uf  Ihc  rc< 
ception,  iii  102:  the  queen's  return  visit 
to  Paris,  iii  103:  his  difficult  position, 
iii  277;  attempt  on  his  life  by  Pianori, 
iii  277:  his  schemes  regarding  the 
Principalities  and  Austria,  iii  278;  hU 
visit  to  the  queen  at  Osborne,  iii  279: 
attempt  on  his  life  by  Felice  Orsini,  lit 
28u:  indignation  in  Fl-ance  against 
F.iigland,  iii  281;  despatch  of  Count 
Walewski  concerning,  iii  281 ;  ill  feeling 
of  the  French  towards  England,  iii  282; 
the  matter  amicably  settled,  iii  288; 
policy  of,  iv  159;  his  proposal  for  a 
congress  of  nations,  iv  159;  its  recep- 
tion by  the  powers,  iv  159. 

Napoleon,  Prince,  his  marriage,  iii  312; 
Cobden's  opinion  of,  iii  322. 

Napoleonic  prestige,  the,  ii  273. 

Nasmyih,  inventor  of  steam-hammer, 
iv  19. 

National  Complete  Suffrage  Unioa 
formed,  i  281. 

National  Convention  formed,  i  281 ; 
enormous  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  i  281;  motion  by  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  that  the  petitioners  be  heard  at 
the  bar,  i  281 ;  rejected  by  house,  \ 
282. 

National  Debt,  reduction  of  interest  on, 
ii  60;  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals  on, 
iv  213. 

National  Education,  need  of,  iv279:  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  introduced, 
iv  2S0;  establishment  of  school-boards, 
iv  284;  the  compulsory  and  conscience 
clauses,  iv  284;  statistics  of  progress, 
iv  284;  objections  to  the  Code,  iv  285; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  education  bill  for  Ire- 
land, iv  289. 

Navigation  laws,  instituted,  ii  186:  suc- 
cessive modifications  of,  ii  186;  passing 
of  bill  to  abolish,  ii  187. 

Neild,  Mr.,  leaves  his  fortune  to  the 
queen,  ii  319. 

Neill,  General,  death  of.  iii  258;  Lord 
Canning's  description  of,  iii  270. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  early  history, 
i  334;  secretary  for  the  colonies,  ii  317; 
defends  himself  from  charges  of  indo- 
lence and  indifference  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  iii  147. 

Newman,  Dr.  J.  H.,  his  account  of  rise 
of  Tractarian  movement,  i  110;  trial 
for  libelling  Achilh,  iii  8. 

Newspapers,  abolition  of  stamp-duty, 
iii  231;  starting  of  the  penny  news- 
paper, iii  231. 

New  Zealand,  discovery  of,  ii  13;  for- 
mally annexed  to  England,  ii  13:  diffi- 
culties with  the  natives,  ii  14:  Sir 
George  Grey's  Polynesian  Mytlwlogy, 
ii  14:  plan  adopted  for  its  colonization, 
ii  190;  incompetent  governors,  ii  191: 
affairs  put  on  a  better  footing  by  Gov- 
ernor Grey,  ii  191. 

Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  visit  to 
this  country  in  1844,  ii  130;  iii  14;  per- 
sonal appearance  and  manner,  ii  130; 
attempts  to  get  England  to  agree  to 
his  plans  concerning  Turkey,  iii  14: 
his  fondness  for  dramatic  performances 
and  familiarity  with  actors,  iii  16;  love 
of  display,  iii  16;  industrj'  in  govern- 
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Crimea,  iii 


INDEX. 

I  Owco,  Ruben.  Ills  mjciaI  cKperimeou, 
i  9f  r  prv»«i)toi  to  the  quceu.  i  xja 

IV  JOJ. 

:>-,  Mr.  GUdstouc^ 


JcAth,  iii  155. 
IT.    her   huxii  ami 
t«t.    her   wxirk   in   the 
j;  (e&timoiii;il  fuuJ  >\x\*- 


O. 


Oath  in  courts  of  justice,  iii  i. 

( t'Conuell,  Dajiid,  :»upports  the  Catho- 
lic Association,  1  26.  his  mode  of  ap- 
pealing to  a  jur)'.  i  36;  his  declaration 
of  lo>-alty  to  the  cro^^-n,  i  31:  is  elected 
and  re-elected  member  for  Clare,  i  36; 
speech  on  Irish  disturbances,  i  120;  his 
violent  language  on  Earl  Grey,  i  124: 
described  by  Haydon  the  painter,  i 
135;  the  repeal  year,  ii  133;  his  great 
influence,  ii  123:  government  interferes 
and  prohibits  a  meeting,  ii  135;  the 
meeting  prevented  by  O'Connell's  ad- 
vicc  ii  125;  his  influence  at  an  end,  ii 
176:  is  prosecuted  and  found  guilty,  ii 
1x6:  acquitted  on  appeal,  ii  127:  his 
last  speech  in  parliament,  ii  isS;  his 
death  and  funeral,  ii  129. 

O'Coimor.Feargus.  arrested,  i  263;  leader 
in  the  National  Convention,  i  sSi :  char- 
aacT  of,  ii  145:  show's  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity, ii  278:  winding  up  of  his  land 
scheme,  ii  278:  scene  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ii  279:  committed  to  prison 
for  assault,  ii  289;  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  ii  279. 

Omar  Pacha,  iii  31. 

Open-air  meetings,  attempt  to  suppress, 
iii  6. 

Orange  conspiracy*  to  prevent  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Princess  \^ctoria  to  the 
throne,  i  183. 

Onuigeism,  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
queen  attributed  to,  i  306. 

Orator  Hunt,  a  Radical  reformer,  i  3; 
imprisonment  of,  i  5. 

Organization  among  the  masses,  growth 
of  the  tendency  to,  ii  30. 

Orsini,  Felice,  iii  2S0. 

Osborne,  Bcmal,  his  sallies  of  uit,  ivi66; 
his  attack  on  Mr.  Disraeli,  iv  233. 

Osborne  House,  ii  93. 

Oudh,  annexation  of.  iii  344. 

Outram,  Sir  James,  iii  257. 

Overend.  Gumey.  &  Co.,  failure  of. 
iv  23s. 

Owen.  Pr  fes^or,  on  the  gorilla,  tv  34. 


^  kpiains  Spcke  and 

)  .  leaker,  iv  19S;  death 

d  Captam  >peke,  iv  199. 
Nitrt»-g!v,-vn«e,  cxploaioo  of,  U  New- 

^  ' .  as&as&inaticai  of,  i  yA. 

\  •       ^•■.rtonl,    oppoikes   the 

119;  pri>'ate  secrc-  \ 
-1  -tone,   iv  119,   133: 

cNi^^ajiioiis  uf  his  success,  iv  133:  his 
..     i-^try  and  career,  iv  133. 
N    : :     v\  est  parage  made  by  Captain 

M  .    :,irc,  iv  30. 
.\.  ..  .;j;;iam.  riot  at.  i  85. 


rsiiy,  tendency  of,  toward» 

•  li.  143. 
I  OUuid  L'ui\cnuty  Commiuioa,  report 
'    of,  iii  13. 


P. 

IVciAco,  Don,  ii  aia. 

Pakington,  Sir  John,  colonial  secretary, 
ii  J9O :  troubles  about  the  tntusporta- 
tion  of  criminals,  ii  30S  ;  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  iii  787. 
Palesitvi,  battle  of,  iii  314.  1 

Palmer,  William,  case  of,  iii  334. 
Palmcnktcn,  Viscount,  his  early  career, 
i  1 89:  is  war  secretary  and  foreign 
secretary,  i  31,  69,  189;  ii  116:  his  suc- 
cess in  the  foreign  oDice.  i  190 :  advo- 
cates free-trade  in  com,  ii  23:  the  Don  1 
Pacifico  business,  ii  1 38  :  his  character 
and  policy,  ii  so8 ;  demands  satisfac- 
tion from  Greece  of  the  Don  Pactfico 
and  other  claims,  ii  313  :  settlement  of 
claims,  ti  314:  complaints  of  his  action 
in  the  matter,  ii  214  :  brilliant  speech 
by  Palmcrston  in  defence,  ii  215; 
speeches  of  Gladstone,  Cockbum,  and  1 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  ii  317:  majority  for 
government,  ii  221;  he  approves  of  the 
cfiu/  if /tat,  ii  358 :  remonstrances  of 
the  queen  and  government,  ii  258;  his  i 
removal  from  the  foieign  office,  ii  258: 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's pamphlet  on  the  Neapolitan 
government,  ii  270 :  the  subject  of  his 
dismissal  before  the  house,  ii  281;  Lord 
John  Russell's  explanation,  ii  381 :  *.^rd 
Palmcnton's  explanation,  ii  284 ;  Mr. 
Roebuck  on,  ii  385;  speech  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  on,  ii  285 :  Palmerston  s  deal-  | 
ings  with  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  ii  386: 
his  horror  of  cruelty,  ii  287 ;  his  later 
account  of  the  reason  of  his  dismissal, 
ii  2S7 :  is  home  secretary*  under  Lord 
Aberdeen,  ii  317;  eager  to  take  decisive  ! 
measures  with  Russia,  iii  24;  hl^  views 
on  the  situation,  iii  38  ;  his  success  as 
home  secretary,  iii  42  :  his  view  on  a  | 
national  fast  for  the  cholera  epidemic, 
iii  43,  and  on  burying  dead  bodies 
under  buildings,  iii  44:  his  resignation, 
iii  45;  it  is  withdrawn,  iii  49:  his  speech 
at  a  banquet  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  iii 
70;  attacked  by  Mr.  Bright,  iii  72;  his 
reply,  iii  72 :  forms  a  ministr>',  iii  150: 
precarious  position  of  the  ministry,  iii 
1 83 :  his  government  attacked  and  de- 
feated, iii  303 :  appeal  to  the  country, 
iii  204 ;  return  of  a  large  majority  for 
government,  Iii  205:  introduces  a  Con- 
spiracy to  Murder  Bill,  iii  384;  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  iii  2S5,  and  defeat  of 
the  government,  iii  2S7 :  resignation, 
iii  387 :  again  prime  minister,  iii  393 : 
he  ofiTeni  the  presidentship  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  Mr.  Cobden,  iii  292,  293; 
on  the  national  defences,  iii  306 :  sup- 
port given  to  his  ministry  by  the  Con- 
ser*-ative  party,  iv  39 :  his  letter  to 
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Ring   Leopold  on  the   ! 
war,  iv  161    bis  |>crsuUAl 

'   and  dcah,  iv   ibi , 


Paper-duty,  roductioo  of,  i  189;  agila- 

iiun  for  the  repeal  of,  iv  36 ;  the  UU 
losses  the  Cuiumons,  but  is  thruwn 
out  by  the  I^rxls,  iv  37 ;  conflict  be- 
tween ilie  houses,  iv  38 ;  appointmei>t 
of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
precedents,  iv  36;  its  report,  iv  28.  re- 
solutions passed  in  Commons  concern- 
ing, iv  39 ;  a  proposition  for  remission 
of  duty  passed,  iv  3a 

Paptucau,  l^uis  Joseph,  i  023. 

Parliament  houses  burned,  i  159. 

Parliament,  opening  of  session  1830,  i 
65;  dissolution  of,  in  1834,  1  »>■.  iLc 
new  parliament  of  1835  with  a  I  1  -cr.J 
majority,  i  133  ;  the  opposition  cIioj^m: 
the  q>eaker,  i  133:  preparations  for  the 
elections  to  the  queen's  first,  i  318; 
small  Liberal  majority  returned,  i  220: 
opened  by  the  queen,  i  330;  dissolution 
of,  in  184 1,  i  311;  election  in  1S41.  !.>!^  - 
Conser\'ative  majority',  i  313;  iin.  ;.:  ^ 
of»  '  3=9 :  opened  by  the  queen,  i  ^_  , 
opening  of,  in  1S52,  ii  277 ;  discussion 
OD  the  kitchen  arrangements,  ii  277; 
meeting  of,  in  December,  1854,  iii  138; 
the  government  attacked  for  its  con- 
duct of  the  war.  iii  139;  Lord  John 
Russell  replies,  iii  140 ;  dissolved  in 
1859,  iii  391 :  Liberal  majority  in  the 
new  parliament,  iii  291:  session  of  1S66 
opened  by  the  queen,  iv  209.  Sec 
Ginrra/  Election. 

Parliamentary  Oaths,  bill  introduced 
by  Lord  Lyndhun>t,  iti  12. 

Pailiamentar)'  Reform,  early  attempts 
at,  i  i:  effect  of  French  Revolution  on, 
i  3 :  proposed  march  of  Manchester 
workmen  to  petition  for,  i  3;  organizing 
societies  to  promote,  i  3 ;  efforts  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  i  17,  70;  of  Mar- 
quis of  Blandford  and  Lord  Althorp,  i 
38:  of  Lord  Brougham,!  66;  Karl  Grey's 
ministry  successful,  i  90:  county  fran- 
chise bill  lost,  iv  173:  Mr.  Gladstone 
on.  iv  174  :  referred  to  in  royal  speech 
of  1866,  iv  210:  a  bill  introduced,  ivsio, 
213:  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  iv  214: 
Mr.  Lowe's  opposition  to  the  bill,  iv 
315:  speeches  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Sir 
£.  Bulwcr  Lytton,  iv  316;  demonstra- 
tions throughout  the  countr)',  iv  317; 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool, 
iv  317:  Mr.  Bright's  letter,  iv  317;  Mr. 
Lowe's  speech  against  the  bill,  iv  318: 
Mr.  Gladstone's  reply,  iv  319 :  narrow 
majority  for  government,  iv  ssi ;  bill 
for  redistribution  of  seats,  iv  331:  de- 
feat and  resignation  of  the  ministry',  iv 
333 :  angry  demonstrations  over  the 
countr>',  iv  333:  bill  of  1S67  introduced 
by  Mr.  Disrach,  iv  326:  its  provisions, 
iv  228:  opposition  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  the  bill,  iv  229;  Mr.  Hodgkinsou's 
proposal,  iv  331 :  redistribution  of  scats. 
iv  231 :  Bernal  Osborne,  Lowe,  and 
Lord  Cranborae  on  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
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the  bill,  iv  232 ;  the  bill  in  the  House  I 
of  Lords,  iv  233  :  Lord  John  Russell's 
view  of  the  position,  iv  233  ;  the  bill 
finally  passed,  iv  234, 

Passports,  abolition  of,  iv  200. 

Patagonian  missionaries,  story  of,  ii 
298. 

Patronage  {Scotland)  Bill  introduced, 
iv  300;  Mr.  Gladstone's  objections  to  it, 
iv  300. 

Paul  (Sir  John  Dean\  Strahan,  and 
Bates,  trial  of,  for  fraudulent  appro- 
priation of  trust  money,  iii  232. 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  ii  234;  his  design 
for  the  Crystal  Palace,  ii  234 ;  it  is 
adopted,  ii  237. 

Peabody,  George,  his  generous  gift,  iv 
127  :  letter  from  the  queen,  iv  128;  his 
additional  gifts,  iv  128;  his  death,  iv 
128;  object  to  which  his  gifts  were 
applied,  iv  128. 

Peard,  Colonel,  Garibaldi's  English- 
man, iv  74. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  early  career,  i  iS; 
is  home  secretary,  i  30:  character  of, 
i  68;  opposes  the  disfranchisement  of 
close  boroughs,  i  78 ;  is  chancellor  of 
exchequer,  i  9S ;  issues  Tamworth 
Manifesto,  i  130;  his  ministry  defeated, 
i  133  :  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  his 
truthfulness,  i  136;  his  speech  on  Irish 
Church,  i  143:  he  resigns  office,  i  145: 
Conservative  banquet  to,  i  200:  his 
speech  on  accession  of  Queen  Victoria, 
i  211 ;  his  election  address  for  the 
queen's  first  parliament,  i  21S :  his 
policy  of  opposition  to  government,  i 
231;  forms  a  ministry,  i  231;  requires 
the  dismissal  of  some  of  the  ladies  of 
the  royal  household,  i  232;  opposes  the 
reduction  of  sugar  duties,  i  309 ;  his 
speech  on  the  corn-laws,  i  310:  carries 
a  vote  against  the  ministry,  i  311;  his 
speech  on  want  of  confidence  vote,  i 
313;  his  proposals  for  modifying  the 
tax  on  grain,  ii  19;  his  remarks  on  high 
duties  being  unproductive,  ii  35 ;  on 
the  income-tax,  ii  36 ;  murder  of  his 
secretary,  ii  38  :  angry  encounter  be- 
tween him  and  Cobden,  ii  39;  on  free- 
trade,  ii  52;  his  opposition  to  hisgovern- 
ment,  ii  63:  the  personal  attacks  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  on,  ii  74;  declines  the  Garter 
offered  by  the  queen,  ii  92;  resigns, 
but  again  assumes  office,  ii  93,  94 ; 
announces  his  change  of  views  on 
the  corn -laws,  ii  95:  his  budget,  ii 
96;  arguments  against  protection  and 
defence  against  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, ii  97 ;  is  enthusiastically 
praised  by  Mr.  Bright,  ii  102;  he  pro- 
poses to  challenge  Mr.  Disraeli,  ii  106; 
his  defeat  on  the  Irish  protection  of 
life  and  property  bill,  ii  108;  announces 
his  intention  to  resign,  ii  108:  Disraeli's 
estimate  of,  ii  log:  anecdotes  of,  ii  113; 
acts  of  patronage  by,  ii  114;  his  last 
speech  in  the  house,  ii  138;  his  last 
words  on  public  business,  ii  221;  is 
thrown  from  his  horse,  ii  221;  his  death, 
ii  222;  mourning  for  him  over  the 
country,  ii  223 ;  his  funeral,  ii  224 ; 
Thomas  Carlyle  on,  ii  224. 
Peel.  Sir  Robert,  made  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  iii  155. 


INDEX. 

Peel,  Sir  William,  death  of,  iii  270; 
Lord  Canning's  opinion  of,  iii  270. 

Pegu,  annexation  of,  iii  197. 

Pelissier,  General, commands  the  French 
army  in  the  Crimea,  iii  135  ;  his  ante- 
cedents, iii  136,  164. 

Penny  Magazine  begoin,  1832,  i  112. 

Periodical  Literature,  increase  of,  i  187. 

Persia,  war  with,  iii  197  :  suicide  of 
Major-general  Stalker  and  Commo- 
dore Etherscy,  iii  205. 

Peterloo  RLissacre,  tho,  i  5. 

Philosophical    Radicalism,  i    107,  311  ; 

ii  13- 

Phcenix  Park  assassinations,  iv  326. 

Photography,  introduction  of,  i  271. 

Pillory  abolished,  the,  i  97. 

Pitt,    William,    opposes    parliamentary 

reform,  i  i. 

Plimsoll,  Mr.,  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 

seamen,  iv  312;  scene  in  the  house,  iv 
313:  a  government  measure  introduced, 

iv3i3. 

Poet-laureate,  appointment  of,  ii  206. 

Poland,  insurrection  in,  \  92:  Russian 

tyranny  in,  iv  153:  debate  on,  in  House 

of  Commons,  iv  154;  conduct  of  Prus- 
sia, iv  154;  great  meeting  at  the  Guild- 
hall, iv  154;  insurrection  in,  headed  by 
Langiewicz,  iv  154;  remonstrances  of 
England.  France,  and  Austria,  iv  154; 
GortschakofTs  reply,  iv  155;  attitude 
of  Austria,  iv  155. 

Police  force,  organization  of,  i  53. 

Political  parties,  change  in  views  of,  i 
198,  252;  ii  64. 

Political  Register,  Cobbett's,  i  100 

Polytechnic  in  London,  iv  9. 

Poor-law,  the  new,  i  160;  evils  of  the 
old  system,  i  160,  164;  passing  of  the 
bill,  i  161,  163:  hardships  under  the 
new,  i  162,  163;  decrease  of  poor-rate 
under,  i  163:  proposal  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  modify,  ii  188;  supported  by  Glad- 
stone and  opposed  by  Peel,  ii  189; 
working  of  the  poor-law,  iv  241. 

Poor-law  Association,  Carlyle  on,  ii  288. 

Pope  Pius  IX.,  Mr.  Gladstone  on,  ii 
147:  began  his  career  as  a  reformer,  ii 
147;  is  driven  from  Rome,  ii  147,  152. 

Population,  statistics  of,  iv  331. 

Postal  system,  great  need  for  a  cheap, 
i  234;  Charles  Knight's  description  of 
the  old,  i  235:  Mr.  Palmer's  improve- 
ments, i  236:  Rowland  Hill  advocates 
a  penny  postage,  i  239:  proposal  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  plan  opposed  by  gov- 
ernment, i  240 ;  the  plan  adopted,  i 
240:  its  enormous  development,  i  241. 

Post-office,  diminution  of  revenue  from, 
after  the  introduction  of  penny  postage, 
ii  36  :  complaints  concerning  opening 
of  letters  in  the.  ii  73. 

Potato  crop,  failure  of,  ii  85. 

Power-loom,  inventor  of  the,  i  275. 

Press  prosecutions  for  political  offences, 
140. 

Prince  Imperial,  death  of  the,  iv  321. 

Princess  Royal,  betrothal  of,  iii  278 ; 
dowTy  and  pension  of,  iii  278 ;  her 
marriage,  iii  280. 

Principalities,  disposal  of  the,  iii  194. 

Prize-fight  between  Tom  Sayers  and 
Heenan,  iv  5. 

Progress,    meaning  of,  i   334 ;   railway 
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progress,  i  335:  of  literature  and  art, 

i  335- 
Property  qualification,  abolition  of,  iv 

37- 

Prosperity  of  the  country,  ii  60;  before 
the  Crimean  war,  iii  i;  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  working-classes, 
iii  2;  signs  of,  in  i860,  iv  i. 

Protectionists,  form  an  opposition  to 
Peel's  government,  ii  63;  their  dismay 
at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  free-trade  budget, 
ii  98;  ted  by  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
ii  99. 

Prussia,  death  of  King  of,  iv  41;  war 
with  Austria,  iv  236 ;  acquires  pre- 
dominance in  Germany,  iv  238 :  war 
with  France,  iv  285. 

Public  Schools,  commission  of  inquiry 
on,  iv  169. 

Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  passed, 
iv  301 ;  its  small  effects,  iv  302. 

Punch,  beginning  of,  ii  15;  influence  of 
Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  ii  15. 

Punjaub  annexed  to  British  India,  iii 
244. 

Pusey,  Dr.,  joins  Tractarian  movement, 
i  iii;  his  opposition  to  Professor  Jow- 
ett,  iv  206. 

Puseyism,  i  284. 


Q- 


Quakers,  advocate  freedom  for  the 
negro,  i  148. 

R. 

Radnor,  Lord,  friend  of  Cobbett,  i  102; 
recommends  Cobbett  to  the  electors, 
i  103. 

Ragged  School  movement,  iii  212. 

Raglan,  Lord,  master- general  of  the 
ordnance,  ii  320:  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  iii  95:  death  of,  iii  136, 167. 

Railway  accidents,  iv  187 ;  on  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Chester  line  in  1865, 
iv  187;  at  Abergele  in  1868,  iv  188: 
Col.  Rich's  report,  iv  188. 

Railway  companies,  embarrassments 
of,  iv  238. 

Railwaj's,  development  of,  i  233,  272  ; 
beginning  of  excursion  trains,  i  272  ; 
the  mania  of  1845-50,  ii  179;  dispute 
concerning  the  broad  and  narrow 
gauges,  ii  181 :  great  increase  of,  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Crimean  war. 
iii  1 ;  increase  of  railways  and  public 
works,  iv  3 :  statistics  of  railways,  iv 

331- 
Rangoon,  taking  of,  iii  197. 
Ratazzi  succeeds  Cavour  as  minister, 

iv   83 ;    attempts    to  repeat   Cavour's 

policy,  iv  83,  86. 
Rebeccaites,  the,  ii  121:  joined  by  the 

Chartists,  ii  122;  grievances  removed, 

ii  122. 
Recreation  for  the  people,  iii  217. 
Redistribution  of  seats,  bills  for,  iv  221, 

229,  231. 
Redpath  frauds,  the,  iii  236. 
Reform,    agitation   for    parliamentary. 

ii  302;  iii  289:  Mr.  Bright's  outlines  of 

a  bill,  iii  289;  Mr.  Disraeli  introduces 
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oi  the  Ucij;y  l>.',  i 
CAirictl,  i  jS.  ^   \«. : 
conuuitlce.  i  ;  Ji;>^vcU, 

i  79;   ucw  I  ; :  the   bill 

passed  iu  Hiu>c  .1  v. .  nunons,  i  83; 
lhr\>wu  oui  by  House  oi  L.oni$,  t  &4  ; 
cxciicmeDt  juid  n>.>i»  Lii  the  country, 
i  S4;  proposal  to  refuse  to  pay  taxe& 
lill  the  bill  was  ^usscti.  i  SB:  the  kiii£ 
declines  to  create  new  ^tccni  lo  p;is& 
the  bill,  i  SS:  the  mmi>try  resign,  i  &S, 
but  arc  recalled,  i  90;  the  bill  receives 
the  royal  assent,  i  90;  fears  entenaiued 
of  thecoa>equenccsof  its  passing,  i  199. 
Reform  Bill  of  1653,  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  ii  389;  it&  provisions, 
ii  3S9;  received  lukcu-armly,  ii  289. 
Reform  Bill  of  1854,  iii  50:  H-ithdrawn, 

iii  St. 
Reform  Bill  of  1860,  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  iv  37  ;   lukewarmly  re- 
ceived, and  withdrawn,  iv  38. 
Refurra  Bill  of  1866  introduced,  iv  313; 
its  fate,  iv  azz. 

Reform  Bill  of  1867  introduced  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  iv  326. 
Reform  League,  the,  iv  333:  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Hydepark  Riots,  iv  333. 
Reformed  parliament,  work  in,  i  118; 
diar>'  of  Edu-ard  Baincs,  i  119. 
Registration  Act  passed,  i  177. 
Re^ium  Donum,  motion  on  the.  iv  366: 
compensation  for  withdrawal  of.  iv  :iji. 
Religious  actiWty  from  1S30-1834,  i  110. 
Restaurants,  spread  of,  iv  xol 
Revolutions  in   1848,  effect  of,  on  this 
countr>',  ii  142. 
Rhaiiee  ofjhansi,  iii  368. 
Ribbooism  in  Ireland,  iv  360. 
Rice,    SpKog,    in    Lord     ftlclboume's 
ministr>-,  i  137;  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, i   iSo:   reduces  the  duty  on 
newspapers  and  on  paper,  i  189. 
Richmond,  surrender  of,  iv  14a. 
Rinderpest,  appearance  of,  iv  a. 
Riots  and  incendiarism,  ii  130^ 
Ripon,   lx)rd,   president    of   Board  of 

Trade,  i  318. 
Ritualism,  result  of,  iv  la;  riots  in  St. 
George' s-in-thc- East.  London,  iv  17: 
in  the  Church  of  England,  iv  294:  Mr. 
Gladstone  on,  iv  298;  a  ro)'al  coounis- 
sion  appointed,  i\  300. 
Roberts,  General  Sir  Frederick,  iv  3k». 
Roebuck,  John  Arthur,  birth  and  early 
career,  i  325 ;  enters  parliament  of 
1S33,  i  107:  unseated  at  Bath,  1  sso: 
advocates  the  cause  of  Canada,  i  324: 
his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Coppock,  ii  301: 
on  danger  from  French  invasion,  ii 
30S:  moves  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Crimean  w*ar,  iii 
141.  143:  carried  by  a  Urge  majority. 
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iii  147;  repuit  of  committee,  iii  177; 
mp\xs  a  vote  of  rcprcheusioo  ou  ihc 
<  I.  iii  178:  njeciod  by  Sbertield 
n,  iv  aoS. 

V  i  17. 

a  telescope,  ii  175. 
i  .  failure  of.  iii  333. 

J\t]fai  c  kartrr,  wreck  of  the,  iv  56. 

Ro)-^!  Institution,  lecturer  on  science 
at.  iv  9. 

Kuthui,  fate  of,  ii  1. 
Kunuyniedc  Ixriters,  11  63,  65. 

Kus!>cll,  luml  John,  his  education  aiid 
early  efions  on  reform,  i  17;  introduces 
first  reform  bill,  i  70:  his  popularity, 
i  79:  on  the  defeat  of  the  Peel  uiiuistf)-, 
i  134:  on  the  K^tablished  Church,  i  156; 
on  the  Irisli  Church,  i  137;  is  charged 
with  inconsistency,  i  138;  becomes 
h<.uiie  secretary,  i  167 ;  his  election 
address  for  the  queen's  first  parlia- 
ment, i  218:  on  Philosophical  Radical- 
ism, i  311;  opposes  Peel's  slidiog-scale, 
ii  at;  is  unable  to  form  a  ministry,  ii 
93:  reasons  for  voting  against  the  Pro- 
tection of  Life  Bill,  ii  115:  forms  a 
ministry,  ii  116:  carries  a  sugar-duties 
bill,  ii  116:  introduces  a  refomt  bill, 
ii  389:  militia  bill,  ii  391;  resigns  office, 
ii  395;  is  foreign  secretary,  ii  317;  his 
reform  bill  of  1S54,  iii  50;  it  is  with- 
drawu,  iii  51 ;  his  resignation,  iii  53; 
he  urges  the  prime  minister  to  remove 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  appoint 
Lord  Palmerston,  iii  1 37 ;  again  resigns 
office,  iii  141:  is  colonial  secretary,  iii 
155:  sent  to  \*icnna,  iii  157;  complaints 
of  his  conduct  in  the  Vienna  negotia- 
tions, iii  180;  again  resigns,  iii  181;  is 
denounced  by  Disraeli,  iii  181;  moves 
amendment  on  Disraeli's  reform  bill, 
iii  290;  amendment  carried,  iii  291; 
again  foreign  sccretarj*.  iii  293 ;  on 
church-rates,  iv.  16;  introduces  a  re- 
form bill,  iv  37,  and  withdraws  it,  iv 
38;  his  despatch  on  the  action  of  the 
Sardinian  government,  iv  81;  gratitude 
of  Cavour  and  Garibaldi,  and  other 
Italians,  iv  83;  forms  a  ministry  after 
Palmerston's  death,  iv  182 ;  his  re- 
form bill  of  1866,  iv  210,  313;  resigns 
office,  iv  333 ;  his  Mew  of  the  reform 
bill  of  1867,  iv  333;  retires  from  public 
life,  iv  335. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  murder  of,  i  306. 

Russell,  W.  H.,  describes  the  battle  of 
Inkerman,  iii  112. 

Russia,  her  demands  on  Turkey,  iii  33 : 
they  are  refused,  iii  33;  the  Russians 
take  possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  iii  23;  the  Vienna  note,  iii  33; 
her  alleged  policy,  iv  316;  declares  war 
against  Turkey,  iv  316.  See  Criuuatt 
ti'ar. 


Sadleir,  John,  M. P.,  embezzlements  and 

forgeries  of,  iii  333. 
Sadowa,  battle  of,  iv  338. 
Sale,  General  Sir  Robert,  marches  from 

Cabul  to  Jcllalabad,  ii  8;  relieved  by 

General  Pollock,  ii  11. 
Sale  of  Beer  Act,  ii  395. 


SLAvrr<v 

Salisbury,  Lord,  - 
affaink,  iv  318.  ait^ 
iv  jiS. 

Salomons,  Sir   David,    proaccutioa  of, 
iv  37. 
Sauitar)'  oiailers,  increased  attailion  to, 
i  167;  ii  18,  178,  t8i;  iii  a. 
San  Juan,  island  of,  iv  eSS. 
Schleswij;- Holstcia    war,      S«e   £>rm- 
mart. 

Schneider  rifle,  the,  iii  336. 
Scientilic  progress,  iv  19. 
Scinde,  annexation  of,  ii  13. 
Scott.  John.     See  £/J*m. 
Scott,   Sir  Walter,  his   political   view*, 
and  treatment  at  Jedburgh,  i  106:  lii> 
death,  i  106. 

Sebastopol,  strength  of,  iii  105;  invot- 
ment  of,  and  attack  on,  iii  106:  block- 
ing of  the  harbour,  iii  106. 
Secessions  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
iv  303. 
Secret  Societies,  English  genius  not 
favourable  to,  11  145;  sketch  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  of  initiation  into  a  trades'- 
union,  ii  146;  increased  since  Chartist 
days,  ii  147. 

Secular  Education,  ad\-ance  of,  i  49. 
Secularists,  organization  of  the  party, 

iii  7. 
Semmes,   Captain,  commander  of  the 
Sutnt^T  and  Aiabttnm,  iv  135,  136. 
Sewing -machine,  introduction  of,  iv  19. 
Shxdiesbur^',   Earl  of,   devoted   to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring    poor,   ii    204 ;    succeeds   in 
stopping  deliver)'  of  letters  on   Sun- 
day, ii  305;   the  practice  resumed,  ii 
305:  his  interest  in  the  Ragged  School 
movement,  iii  212. 
Sheffield,  inundation  of,  iv  186. 
Sherbrooke,  Lord.     See  Lowe, 
Shipka  Pass,  the,  iv  316. 
Shuttlcworth,  Sir  J.  K.,  i  267. 
Sikhs,  drinking  habits  of  the,  ii  161. 
Simpson,   General,  takes  command  of 
tlte  army  in  the  Crimea,  iii  136,  168. 
Six  Acts,  the,  i  6. 

Slaverj',  proposed  abolition  of,  i  22;  be- 
ginning of  agitation,  i  55;  renewed 
attempt,  i  146;  statistics  of,  i  146: 
evidence  before  committee  of  House 
of  Commons,  i  146 ;  liberation  of 
slaves  by  Quakers,  i  148:  government 
object  to  sudden  emancipation,  1  148; 
insurrection  in  Jamaica,  i  149:  excite- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  i  149;  motion 
for  abolition  lost,  i  149;  meetings  on 
the  subject,  i  149;  account  by  Sir 
George  Stephen  of  one,  i  150;  Mr. 
Gladstone  rebuts  the  charge  of  cruelty 
on  his  father's  estate,  i  150:  govern- 
ment scheme  of  abolition,  1  152:  ap- 
prenticeship proposed,  i  152;  Harriet 
Martincau  on,  i  153:  opposition  to  the 
apprenticeship  scheme,  1  153;  the 
government  scheme  of  emancipation 
passed,  i  154:  joy  of  the  negroes,  i  154; 
Thomas  Carlyle  on  the  results  of  aboli- 
tion, i  154;  the  apprenticeship  ended 
and  emancipation  completed,  i  156; 
the  efforts  to  stop  the  slave-trade  in- 
crease the  sufferings  of  the  negroes, 
i  156;  Lord  Brougham's  attempts  to 
mitigate  these,  i  157:   motion  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  i  157;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech,  i  157;  the  motion  re- 
jected, i  157;  government  proposal  to 
suspend  the  constitution  of  Jamaica 
fails,  i  158;  a  modified  proposal  intro- 
duced and  carried,  1  158;  further  ar- 
rangements for  putting  down  the  slave- 
trade,  i  158;  treaty  between  France 
and  England  to  suppress  slave-trade, 
i  192. 

Smith,  Albert,  iv  9. 

Smith  of  Deanston,  Mr.,  his  proposal 
on  improving  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
ii  119. 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  i  95,  186. 

Smith,  Mr.  Vernon,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  iii  155. 

Social  improvements,  i  54. 

Social  science,  increased  attention  to, 
ii  18. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  i  49. 

Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Industrial  Classes,  iii  228. 

Solferino,  battle  of,  iii  315. 

Somerville,  Mrs.,  ii  176. 

Soult,  Marshal,  at  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria,  i  230;  on  the  French 
alliance  with  England,  i  230. 

South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Vernon 
and  Turner  collection  removed  to,  iii 
325:  establishment  of,  iv  200. 

Soyer,  Alexis,  his  views  on  Irish 
cookery,  ii  141;  organizes  the  culinary 
services  in  the  Crimea,  iii  130. 

Spanish  marriages  and  Louis  Philippe, 
"  133- 

Spasmodic  school  of  poetic  romance  and 
philosophy,  ii  207, 

Special  Correspondents  at  the  seat  of 
war,  iii  120. 

Speke,  death  of  Captain,  iv  199. 

Spencer,  Earl,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, iv  270. 

Spinning-jennj',  the  first,  i  275. 

Spiritualism,  introduction  of,  iv  18 ; 
Faraday  on,  iv  19. 

Spurgeon,  Mr.  C.  H.,  iv  11. 

Stanfeld,  Mr.,  iv  212. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  her  ability  and 
strange  career,  i  273. 

Stanley,  of  Alderley,  president  of  Board 
of  Trade,  iii  155. 

Stanley,  Dean,  iv  204. 

Stanley,  Lord,  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, i  6g:  resigns,  i  123;  declines  to 
join  Peel's  ministry,  i  131;  1194;  speech 
on  the  Irish  Church,  i  142;  is  colonial 
secretary,  i  318;  opposes  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws,  ii  92;  becomes  Earl  of  Derby, 
ii  297 ;  the  "  Rupert  of  Debate,"  iii  301. 

Stanley,  Lord,  secretary  for  the  colonies 
in  his  father's  ministry,  iii  287. 

Star  of  India,  the  order  of  the,  iv  43. 

Statute  Law,  consolidation  of  the,  iv,i68; 
Lord  Westbury's  labours,  iv  168. 

Steam-hammer,  invention  of,  1271;  iv  19. 

Steam  marine,  development  of,  i  271, 
234;  iii  327;  iv  20. 

Steel,  making  of,  iv  19. 

Stephens,  James,  Fenian  head-centre, 
iv  250. 

Stephens,  Rev.  J.  R.,  i  253:  his  violent 
speech  at  Chartist  meeting,  i  260. 

Stephenson,  Robert,  works  constructed 
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^y .  'V  3;  their  commercial  success,  iv  3 ; 
death  of,  iv  3. 

St.  Jean  d'Acrc,  siege  of,  1  290. 

St.  Leonards,  Lord,  lord  -  chancellor, 
ii  296. 

Slockmar,  Baron,  sent  by  King  Leopold 
as  adviser  and  secretary  to  the  queen, 
i  217;  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
i  218;  dissatisfaction  of  opponents  with 
his  position,  i  218;  his  value  in  the 
queen's  household,  i  305. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher,  publishes 
Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,  ii  301;  iv  92. 

Strathbogie  case,  the,  ii  166. 

Strikes  among  the  working  -  classes, 
iv  309. 

Strong  drinks,  decreasing  use  of,  i  188. 

St.  Stefano,  treaty  of,  iv  318. 

Subscription  to  Church  articles,  iv  208. 

Suez  Canal,  the,  iv  322. 

Sugar  duties,  proposal  of  Peel's  govern- 
ment to  modify,  ii  66;  amendment  of 
Mr.  Miles  carried,  ii  67;  government 
threaten  to  resign  unless  the  vote  be 
reversed,  ii  67:  the  vote  reversed,  ii  68; 
further  reduction  of  duties,  ii  69:  Mr. 
Milner-Gibson  on,  ii  71;  Gladstone 
and  Macaulay  on,  ii  72  ;  the  govern- 
ment proposal  carried,  ii  73. 

Sugden,  Sir  Edward.  See  St.  Leon- 
ards. 

Sumter,  Fort,  taken  by  the  Con- 
federates, iv  100,  110. 

Sunday  Beer  Bill,  iii  226. 

Sunday  trading,  bill  for  the  suppression 
of,  iii  222 ;  riotous  demonstrations 
against  the  bill,  iii  222 ;  it  is  with- 
drawn, iii  224;  petitions  for  inquiry 
into  alleged  outrages  by  the  police, 
iii  224 ;  riotous  proceedings,  iii  224  ; 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Brougham 
mobbed,  iii  2:25. 

Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  iv  10. 

Suttee  abolished  In  India,  iii  243. 

Sveaborg,  bombardment  of,  iii  184. 

Swift,  Dean,  his  scheme  for  disposing 
of  children,  i  253. 

Syria,  outbreak  and  massacres  in,  iv  63, 
64;  generous  conduct  of  Abd-el-Kader, 
iv  65;  Lord  Dufferln's  account  of  the 
scene  at  Deir-el-Kamar,  iv  65;  inter- 
ference of  France  and  England,  and 
punishment  of  the  leaders,  iv  65. 


Tahiti,  differences  about,  ii  131. 

Taku  forts,  stormed  by  the  allies,  iv  61. 

Tamworth  Manifesto,  the,  i  130. 

Tea-room  Purty,  the,  iv  230,  231. 

Telegraph,  increase  of,  previous  to  the 
Crimean  war,  iii  i. 

Telegraph  Cable,  laying  of  the  first  and 
second  Atlantic,  iii  329. 

Temperance  movement,  its  beginnings, 
iv  149  :  formation  of  societies,  iv  149  ; 
merges  into  the  Total  Abstinence 
movement,  iv  150 :  the  "  Paisley 
Youths  "  and  the  Tradeston  Society  in 
Glasgow,  iv  150;  organization  at  Pres- 
ton, iv  150;  progress  of  tho  movement, 
iv  150;  formation  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League  and  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance,  iv  150:  the  Permissive 
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Hill  introduced,  iv  151,  152;  operations 
of  the  Alliance,  iv  151;  meeting  of 
clergymen  at  Manchester,  iv  151;  pro- 
visions of  the  bin,  iv  152;  Mr.  Bright's 
counter  plan,  iv  152. 

Tennyson.  Alfred,  appointed  poet-lau- 
reate, ii  206 ;  family  of,  ii  207 ;  on  the 
cou/f  d'etat,  ii  274. 

Thackeray,  Wm.  M. ,  poem  on  the  Great 
E.\hlbiti(/n,  ii  283 ;  May  Day  Ode, 
ii  243  :  on  the  snob  political,  ii  287  ; 
publication  of  Esmond,  \\  301  ;  his 
death,  iv  196;  his  literary  character, 
iv  196  ;  Dickens'  obituary  notice  of, 
iv  196. 

Thames,  purification  of  the,  iii  328. 

Thames  Embankment,  the,  iv  3. 

Thames  Tunnel,  the,  ii  175. 

Theology,  change  in  popular,  ii  301. 

Thiers,  M.>  forms  a  ministry,  ii  2;  his 
warlike  altitude,  ii  3 ;  his  professions 
distrusted,  ii  6;  resignation,  ii  6. 

Thorn,  "Sir  William  Courtenay,"  de- 
lusion of,  i  247 :  his  pretentions  and 
their  result,  i  247. 

Thomson,  Sir  William,  his  early  career, 
iii  329 :  studies  and  improvements  in 
electrical  science,  ill  329 ;  the  success 
of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  due  to, 
iii  330. 

Thuggism  prohibited,  iii  243. 

Ticket- of- leave  system,  iii  238. 

Tiihe  reni-chai^e,  plan  for  extinction  of, 
in  Ireland,  iv  271. 

Toll-gates,  destruction  of,  in  Wales, 
ii  121. 

Tory  party,  remodelling  of  the,  i  131. 

Tor>'ism  and  Conservatism,  Disraeli  on, 
i  130. 

Total  Abstinence.  See  Ti'mperance 
Movement. 

Tower  of  London,  fire  at,  i  330. 

Tractarlan  movement,  the,  i  no,  284; 
is  joined  by  Dr.  Pusey,  i  in. 

Trades-union,  Mr.  Disraeli's  sketch  of 
initiation  into  a,  il  146. 

Trades-unions,  revival  of,  i  161 ;  activity 
of,  in  1834,  i  162;  large  mass  meeting  of, 
at  Copenhagen  Fields,  i  162;  alarm  in 
London,  i  162 ;  petition  the  govern- 
ment, i  163;  outrages  connected  with, 
iv  123;  action  of,  iv  239;  great  de- 
monstration in  London,  iv  239;  Mr. 
Leicester's  oratory,  iv  239 ;  effects  of 
their  operation,  iv  240;  outrages  at 
Sheffield  and  other  towns,  iv  241;  ad- 
dresses to  working  -  men  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
iv  241 ;  a  commission  of  inquiry  ap- 
pointed, iv  242;  evidence  of  witnesses, 
iv  242  ;  the  miscreant  Broadhead,  iv 
242;  Trades-union  Act  passed,  iv  286. 

Transportation,  abolition  of,  iii  237. 

Transvaal,  the,  iv  320. 

Trelawney,  Sir  John,  his  church-rate 
bill,  iv  13. 

T'rcwi  case,  the,  iv  116. 

Truck  system,  Disraeli's  description  0^ 
a  scene  in  a  tommy-shop,  ii  15. 

Turkey,  affairs  in,  iv  315  ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's pamphlet  on  Bulgarian  Hor- 
rors,  iv  316;  war  with  Russia,  iv  316. 

Turner,  the  artist,  ill  3;  bequeaths  his 
collection  to  the  nation,  ill  3;  buried  in 
St.  Paul's,  iii  4. 
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,v*,  iv  150- 
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go;  attituiic  oi  2x.>uth  CAiulttta  ui  i^b, 
iv  90;  the  Democratic  ami  Rei^ulJican 
(urtici,  iv  i>o:  a  nieinorLiI  from  English 
ladici  on  the  subject  of  s-laver^-,  iv  90; 
resentful  reply,  iv  90 ;  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill,  iv  gi ;  Lincoln's  fugitive 
slave  proclamation,  iv  91 ;  establish- 
raem  of  ihe  colony  of  Liberia,  iv  91  ; 
the  slave  papulation  in  the  United 
States,  i^  .ictics.  iv 

91;  cruc  >lave>,  iv 

93;  Mr^.  r  -s  Cah'n, 

iv  9a:  career  ol  John  bro>vn,  iv  92; 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  join  the  con- 
federation, iv  99 :  Fort  Sumter  taken 
by  the  Confederates,  iv  too,  110;  Pre. 
sideni  Lincoln  calls  for  75,000  men,  tv 
100,  110;  career  of  Jcffcr>on  Davis,  iv 
luo;  character  and  career  of  Abraham 
lincoln,  iv  soi :  his  personal  appear* 
anoe,  iv  loa ;  di6fcrcnce  of  opinion  in 
England  with  regard  to  the  war,  iv 
102:  speech  by  Mr.  Bright  on  the 
United  States,  iv  ir>y,  attitude  of  sus- 
picion between  England  and  the  Fed- 
eral government,  iv  105:  the  Southern 
States  acknowledged  as  a  belligerent 
pow*er  by  the  British  government,  iv 
106,  iii;  strict  neutrality  proclaimed 
between  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
States,  iv  106,  iii;  the  extradition 
question,  iv  106 :  ill  feeling  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  iv  loS: 
the  Morrill  Tariff  Bill,  iv  108;  the 
Times  on  the  prohibitory'  tariff,  iv  109; 
sympathy  in  Britain  for  the  North,  iv 
no;  Jefferson  Davis  issues  letters  of 
marque,  iv  no;  calls  for  150,000  volun- 
teers, iv  no:  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports,  iv  no;  the  border  slave  states 
s\-mpathi2e  with  the  South,  iv  no;  the 
Fcderul  government  resent  the  recog- 
nition  of  the  South,  iv  m;  French  de- 
sire to  aid  the  South,  iv  iiz;  a  second 
call  for  men  by  the  North,  iv  112; 
early  successes  of  the  Confederates,  iv 
112,  115;  Cassius  M.  Clay's  letter  on 
the  objects  of  the  war  and  the  right  of 
secession,  iv  112:  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
iv  115;  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  San 
Jacinto  boards  the  Trent  and  de- 
mands the  surrender  of  the  Confeder- 
ate commissioners,  iv  116;  the  commis- 
sioners forcibly  carried  off.  iv  116; 
excitement  in  England,  tv  116:  action 
of  the  British  government,  iv  116;  Mr. 
Scu-ard's  answer,  iv  117:  Captain 
Wilkes  commended  for  his  conduct,  iv 
117:  the  ambassador  in  Washington 
instructed  to  leave  unless  satisfaction 
were  given,  iv  117;  troops  despatched 
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to  Canada,  iv  iiS.  ihc  Federal  govern- 
ment agree  lodcltvcr  up  the  C'.*nfeder- 
aie  commissioners,  iv  118:  action  of 
the  Eurvtpean  powers  on  the  matter, 
t'  "  .   M,  iv   116, 

li.  iv  ij4: 
!  ^  ,  llritain  for 

Uic  South,  IV  13$;  remonstrance  from 
the-  Federal  go\xniment,  iv  135;  daiu- 
iie  by  privateer*,  iv  135  ;  the 
destiuyed  by  a  northern  war 
iv  135;  the  Fi^riJtit  iv  135; 
^  of  the  AlaKima.  iv  135;  the 
i;>.>vernntent  decline  to  interfere, 
and  a  ts  shipped  off  to  sea.  iv  136;  her 
depredations,  and  destruction  by  the 
KraftiMrgf,  iv  136;  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting the  building  of  privateers  in 
Britain,  iv  136;  the  Confederate  rams, 
iv  137;  speech  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
war,  iv  137,  139;  opinions  of  Bright 
and  Cobdeu,  rv  137;  effect  of  the  war 
in  England,  iv  139;  proclamation  free* 
ing  the  slaves,  iv  140;  manifesto  by 
Jefferson  Davis  recommending  thecul- 
ti%-ation  of  food  instead  of  cotton,  iv 
141:  successes  of  the  Federals,  iv  141; 
successes  of  the  Confederates,  iv  141; 
the  Mtrrimac  and  Monitiyr  armour 
vessels,  iv  141;  repeated  defeats  of  the 
Federals,  iv  142;  General  Grant  takes 
VicLsbtu^,  iv  143;  General  Sherman's 
successes,  iv  143;  General  Grant  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  forces,  iv  142; 
re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  iv  142;  all 
the  Confederate  ports  taken  by  the 
North,  iv  142;  capitulation  of  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond,  i\  142;  end  of  the  { 
war,iv  142;  Jefferson  Davis  imprisoned, 
iv  142:  humanity  and  generosity  of 
the  North,  iv  14? ;  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  iv  143  ;  attempt  on 
Mr.  Seward's  life,  iv  143:  cost  of  Jie 
war,  iv  144  ;  appearance  of  Richmond 
after  the  surrender,  iv  144. 
Uoivcrsity  Tests  Bill  passed,  iv  286. 
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Vaccination  Act  passed,  iii  228. 

Vane,  Charles  Stewart.  Sec  London- 
derry, 

Vatican  Decrees,  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the, 
iv  304. 

I'estiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation,  publication  of,  ii  176. 

Veto  law,  the,  ii  166. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Piedmont,  ii  153:  his  quali- 
fications, ii  153. 

Victoria,  Queen,  birth  and  early  life 
and  training,  i  181,  208,  211:  anecdote 
of  her  education  in  economy,  i  182; 
alleged  conspiracy  to  prevent  her  suc- 
cession, i  183;  receives  information  of 
the  death  of  William  IV.,  i  208:  her 
first  privy  council,  i  209:  her  proclama- 
tion, i  210 ;  sentiment  throughout  the 
country',  i  210;  is  advised  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  i  214  ;  suspicion  of  being 
controlled  by  the  Whigs,  i  215;  her 
first  speech  in  parliament,  i  220:  coro- 
nation, i  330:  procession  and  banquet 


on   1  .'46  ;   great 

c\|K  '    rmers  from 

1  «4y.  t.f«cd»  of  political 
-^  time,  i  sfa:  atteoipis  on 
hi  I  I  ii ,  I  .■7- ;  her  i^  '  her 

nearness     lo    the     i  :  lade 

known  to  her,  i  393.  -  .  . ;  King 

I.«opold  as  lo  a  mamage  with  Prince 
Albert,  i  396 :   the   marriage   decided 
upon,  i  >97  ;  enthusiastic  reception  of 
the  announcement  by   the  parliament 
.  .  I  ..  ...  .    _  ..    -'     ,,1  the 

Miar- 
■     ^         _    ,  hold 

caused  by  change  of  mmtstr>',  i  315; 
her  visit  with  the  prince  consort  to 
Germany,  lU  .  Fiance,  ii  99; 

encourages  ;  uircs,  ii  laj; 

her  visit  to  L i ^  t-,  ii  129:  visit 

of  Emperor  of  Russia  to,  ii  130;  her 
visit  to  Ireland,  ii  185:  the  queen  and 
most  of  the  royal  family  attacked  by 
measles,  iii  39 :  receives  a  visit  from 
the  French  emperor  and  empress,  iii 
loi;  her  return  \'ivii  to  Paris,  iii  103; 
Wsits  Cherbourg,  iii  279;  her  visit  to 
Coburg,  iv  46;  letter  to  King  Leopold 
on  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  her 
marriage,  iv  49:  her  grief  and  seclusion 
on  ihc  death  of  Prince  Albert,  iv  56; 
opens  session  of  1866,  iv  209. 

Victoria,  Australia,  discovery  of  gold  in, 
ii  201. 

Viaoria  N'Vanza,  discovery  of,  iv  20. 

Vienna  Conference,  iii  158;  failure  of, 
iii  160;  debates  on,  iii  168. 

Villafranca,  Treaij*  of,  iii  316. 

ViUicrs,  Mr.,  proposes  the  abolition  of 
the  tax  on  coth,  it  23:  the  motion  lost, 

"33- 

Volunteer  movement,  proposals  for  the 
formation  of  volunteer  regiments,  iii 
284;  growth  of,  iii  324;  iv  43;  code 
drawn  up  by  Prince  Albert,  iii  325. 

Volunteer  review  in  Hyde  Park,  iv  44: 
first  meeting  of  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation at  Wimbledon,  iv  45;  review  of 
the  Scottish  volunteers  at  Holyrood  in 
i860,  tv  45;  the  queen's  account  of,  iv 

46- 


W. 


Wakley,  Mr.,  editor  of  the  Lancet, 
iii  229. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  his  birth  and  educa- 
tion, iii  324,  330 :  his  popularity,  iii 
324:  at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  iii  325; 
Marlborough  House  prepared  for  him, 
iii  325;  visit  to  Canada  and  the  Umted 
States,  iv  42,  47:  his  visit  to  Ireland, 
iv  258 :  his  serious  illness,  iv  287 ; 
Charles  Sumner's  description  of,  iv  47; 
letter  from  President  Buchanan  to  the 
queen,  and  her  reply,  iv  48:  betrothal 
of,  iv  144;  his  marriage,  iv  145;  Tcn- 
nj'son's  ode  of  welcome,  iv  145. 

Wallachia.     See  Princip^^lities. 

Walpole,  Mr.,  home  secretary,  ii  296; 
iii  387:  iv  335. 

Warburton,  Henry,  a  philosophical 
Radical,  i  311. 

Ward,  F.  O.,  labours  for  saniiar>'  im- 
provement, iii  2. 


/^. 
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WATER 

Water  supply,  of  London,  iv  4,  187;  of 
Glasgow,  iv.  5. 

Waterloo  Bridge  mystery,  the,  iii  236. 

\\'cllington,  Duke  of,  his  administration, 
1  30;  unpopularity  of,  i  60:  refuses  to 
support  parliamentary  reform,  i  65 ; 
resignation  of  his  ministry,  i  66  ;  his 
failure  as  a  politician,  t  66;  breaking 
of  his  windows,  i  83.  110;  estimate  of 
the  duke,  i  iig;  avowal  of  his  political 
conduct,  i  119:  undertakes  to  conduct 
the  government  till  Peel's  return,  i 
129;  foreign  secretary,  i  130;  in  Peel's 
ministry  without  office,  i  318;  renewed 
popularity  of,  i  210;  at  the  coronation 
of  the  queen,  i  230;  his  correspondence, 
ii  318  ;  his  simple  personal  habits,  ii 
31S;  his  death,  ii  317:  lj"ing  in  state, 
ii  320;  the  funeral,  ii  321:  military 
funeral  services  held  at  Madrid,  Ber- 
lin, and  Vienna,  ii  322  ;  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon's  respect  for,  ii  322 ;  Lord 
Derby,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone  on, 
ii  322. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  found- 
ed, 1834,  i  no. 


INDEX. 

Wcstbury,  Lord,  solicitor-general  in  the 
Aberdeen  ministry,  ii  317;  his  legal 
labours,  iv  168;  his  speech  on  Convo- 
cation, iv  207:  his  early  career,  iv  208: 
is  accused  of  laxity,  and  resigns  the 
lord-chancellorship,  iv  209. 

Westminster  Revicm,  the,  i  108. 

Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  commands  the  gar- 
rison at  Cawnpore,  iii  252. 

White  Conduit  House,  the,  i  98. 

Wilberforce.  William,  i  155;  his  share 
in  the  agitation  for  abolition,  i  156. 

William  IV.,  accession,  i  57;  death  of, 
i  181;  character  of,  i  181. 

William  of  Denmark,  Prince,  elected 
King  of  Greece,  iv  145. 

Williams,  Sir  W.  F.,  of  Kars,  iii  187. 

Wilson,  Prof  John,  receives  a  pension 
from  government,  iii  10;  votes  for 
Macaulay,  lii  10. 

Wimbledon,  first  meeting  oi  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  at,  iv  45. 

Wiseman,  Cardinal,  ii  171;  his  personal 
appearance,  ii  171;  hLs  learning,  ii  172; 
excitement  on  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Wiseman,    ii    172 ;    the    Ecclesiastical 


ZULU 
Titles  Assimiption  Act  passed,  ii  173; 
it  is  repealed,  ii  173:  Earl  Russell's 
account  of,  ii  173:  petitions  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities  id  favour 
of  the  bill,  ii  173;  excitement  in  the 
public  mind  during  several  years,  ii  174. 

Wolscley,  Sir  Garnet,  iv  305. 

Wood,  Sir  C,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  ii  317;  iii  151;  appointed  fir^t 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  iii  151. 

Wordsworth,  William,  ii  163;  made 
poet-laureate,  ii  163 ;  alliance  with 
Coleridge,  ii  164:  his  death,  ii  163; 
anecdotes  of,  ii  164. 


Y. 


Ych,  governor  of  Canton,  iii  199; 
ture  and  death  of.  iii  277. 
Young  England  party,  i  263. 


Zulu  war.  the,  iv  32a 


cap- 


THE   END. 
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